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WAITING,  ETC. 


WAITING. 


I  AM  waiting  alone  while  shadows  grow, 
*ind  the  light  in  the  west  departeth  slow, 
Waiting,  while  breezes  come  and  go, 
In  the  sunset  glow. 

\  rosebud  gleams  through  the  failing  light, 
Tust  the  ghost  of  a  rosebud,  pure  and  white, 
in  its  heart  a  glistening  dewdrop  bright  — 
Will  he  come  to-night  ? 

"  I  will  come  to  you  when  the  sun  gleams  red 
O'er  the  golden. sea  in  the  west,"  he  said; 
Alas  I  the  sun  has  already  fled, 
And  the  day  is  dead. 

The  sea  gleams  grey  'neath  the  twilight  sky, 
The  seagulls  homeward  wheeling  fly 
To  their  nests  on  the  cliff-side,  bare  and  high, 
And  still  wait  I. 

He  is  tarrying  yet  upon  his  way. 
Tarrying  he,  while  I  wait  and  pray 
At  the  garden  gate,  'neath  the  rose's  spray, 
Where  the  moonbeams  play. 

Ah  1  how  the  perfume  of  that  rose 
Amid  the  silence  heavy  grows  I 
The  wand'ring  night-wind  scarcely  blows 
In  the  dread  repose. 

"I  will  come,"  he  said.     Ah!  Love,  come 

now. 
For  Time  flies  fast,  I  know  not  how. 
/wait  beneath  the  rose's  bough. 

But  where  art  thou.? 
Clxambers'  Journal.  LyDIA  M.    WoOD. 


FLATTERY. 


Oh,  you  pretty  robin,  keeping  watch  beside 
a  lowly  dwelling. 
Where  the  happy  sunshine  rushes  o'er  the 
gorse  bloom  bright  and  gay, 
Where  the  blackbirds  and  the  thrushes  are 
their  loud  love-stories  telling  — 
Do  you  know,  I  fancy,  robin,  you  as  sweetly 
sing  as  they. 

Do  you  see  that  verdant  meadow  where  the 
buttercups  are  growing, 
Where  the  golden-hearted  daisies  twinkle 
'mid  the  tender  grass  ? 
Do  you  mark  the  lights  and  gbadows  that  the 
fleecy  clouds  are  throwing, 
As  stcross  the  sky  of  azure  they  fantastically 
pass  ? 

Just  above  it  there's  a  cottage,  sheltered  by 
the  budding  beeches, 
Where  the  cherry  bloom  is  scattered  on  the 
serried  crocus  lines 
By  the  playful  south  wind's  antics,  where  the 
glistening  ivy  reaches 
To  the  red-tiled  roof  and  chimneys  where 
the  green  wisteria  twines. 


Pretty  robin,  there's  a  maiden  tall,  and  fair^ 
and  rather  stately, 
With  a  voice  as  soft  as  yours  is,  dwelling 
in  that  very  cot, 
And  her  tresses  catch  the  sunbeams,  though 
she  speaks  and  moves  sedately, 
And  her  eyes  are  just  the  color  of  a  blue 
forget-me-not. 

Whisper,  robin  —  can  you  tell  me  is  she  wan^ 
d'ring  by  the  river, 
Where  the  catkins  clothe  the  willows  and 
the  water-cresses  grow  ? 
Tell  me  robin,  pretty  robin,  and  I'll  be  your 
debtor  ever. 
For  her  father  does  not  love  me,  and  so, 

mind  you,  whisper  low. 
Chambers'  Journal.  M.   RoCK. 


air^      ^B 


PAN   IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

He  carved  a  flute  of  elder  green. 

And  notched  it  well  and  true, 
Then  pursed  his  lips  and  puffed  his  cheeks^. 

And  merrily  he  blewc 

For  it  was  springtime  holiday, 

A  sun-tanned  boy  was  he, 
With  russet  freckles  on  his  face 

And  a  patch  upon  his  knee. 

The  apple  boughs  above  him  flung 

Their  tangled  sprays  on  high, 
With  one  dark,  bristly  blue-jay  nest 

Rough-sketched  against  the  sky. 

He  knew  the  secrets  of  the  grass. 

The  burden  of  the  hour, 
He  saw  the  fierce,  bluff  bumblebee 

Touse  many  a  clover  flower. 


Orphaned  and  poor  as  poor  could  be. 

The  years  before  him  lay 
Dark  billows  of  an  unknown  sea. 

No  lighthouse  on  the  way. 


And  yet,  and  yet  his  elder  flute 

Could  bring  him  comfort  true  ; 
He  pursed  his  lips  and  puffed  his  cheeks 

And  blew,  and  blew,  and  blew  I 
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iylY  yRlEND. 


My  friend  is  one  whom  I  have  fancied  cold 
In  early  days  of  converse,  but  whose  hold 
Upon  my  heartstrings  grew  to  links  of  gold. 

Deep  like  the  sea,  with  riches  still  unguessedj 
I  cling  to  what  is  seen  and  dream  the  rest. 
Knowing  that  what  appears  is  not  the  best. 
Academy.  ARTHUR  L.   SALMON. 
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A  BREATH  of  youthful  energy  and  youth- 
ful hopes  inspires  modern  astronomical 
work.  "Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  the 
sciences,  has  more  than  renewed  her 
youth,"  as  William  Huggins  said  at  the 
end  of  the  inaugural  address  he  delivered 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. Since  the  spectroscope,  for- 
merly used  but  to  study  and  reveal  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  has  become  an  instrument  for 
measuring  their  unseen  movements  and 
for  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  their 
history,  and  since  photography  has  been 
taken  as  a  necessary  auxiliary  by  astron- 
omers, a  new  chapter  of  astro-physics  has 
been  opened.  The  proper  movements  of 
the  stars  have  acquired  a  new  meaning; 
the  faint  masses  of  nebulous  matter,  scat- 
tered round  and  amidst  the  stars,  have 
become  animated  indications  of  the  gene- 
sis of  solar  systems  ;  and  the  great  prob- 
lems relative  to  the  life  of  the  stellar 
worlds  —  their  origin,  their  growth,  their 
decay,  and  their  rejuvenescence — have 
come  again  to  the  front,  supported  by  re- 
newed hopes  as  to  the  proximity  of  their 
ultimate  solution. 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  examine 
the  splendid  photographs,  made  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda,  and 
to  see  this  whirlpool  of  luminous  matter, 
divided  into  dark  and  bright  rings  sur- 
rounding a  large,  undefined  central  mass, 
without  perceiving  in  it  a  gigantic  solar 
system  in  the  way  of  formation,  and  with- 
out concluding  in  favor  of  a  similar  origin, 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of  our  own  solar 
system.  The  best  drawings  of  the  same 
nebula,  which  were  made  by  Bond  and 
John  Herschel  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
telescopes,  told  nothing  of  the  kind;  the 
complicated  structure  of  the  nebula,  its 
life,  were  missing  in  what  was  reproduced 
by  the  pen  of  a  cautious  observer. 

Again,  in  another  part  of  the  sky  —  the 
Pleiades  — the  photographs  of  the  Broth- 
ers  Henry  show  at  once  that  this  cluster 
of  suns  is  not  an  occasional  gathering. 
Streaks  of  nebulous  matter,  revealed  by 
photography,  connect   together  the  stars 


of  the  group,  and  on  examining  the  whole, 
one  cannot  refrain  from  concluding  that 
the  stars  are  simply  spots  upon  which  the 
diffuse  nebulous  matter  has  agglomerated 
and  condensed  to  make  new  suns.  The 
same  is  also  seen  in  the  photographs  of 
the  nebulae  in  Orion  —  the  more  so  as  the 
spectroscope  reveals  the  unity  of  compo- 
sition of  both  the  stars  and  the  nebulae 
which  surround  them  and  link  them  to- 
gether. 

Still  more  interesting  results  have  been 
obtained  by  H.  C,  Russell  with  his  photo- 
graphs of  nebul®  in  the  constellation  of 
Argus.     His  earlier  photographs,  obtained 
by  a  three-hours'  exposure,  have  already 
been  referred  to  with  admiration  by  Wil- 
liam Huggins  in  his  address.     But  when 
the   photographic  film   was   exposed   for 
eight  hours  to  the  faint  light  of  the  nebula, 
new  facts  were  revealed.    The  photograph 
not  only  shows  that  the  nebulous  matter 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to 
it  by  Herschel  during  his  memorable  ob- 
servations at  the  Cape,  while  confirming 
at  the  same  time  the  great  accuracy  of  the 
description  of  what   he  did  see ;  it  also 
proves  that  the   nebula  has   lived  since 
1837,  and    has    altered  considerably   its 
aspect  during  the  last  fifty  years.     At  the 
very  same  place  where  Herschel  saw  one 
of   its   brightest    and    most  conspicuous 
parts,  we  have  now  a  dark  oval  space,  upon 
which  no  trace  of  luminous  matter  can  be 
detected.     The    matter  either   has   been 
drawn  elsewhere,  or  is  luminous  no  more  ; 
may  be,  it  is  passing  through  some  stage 
preparatory  to   the  appearance  of  a  new 
star.    We  are  thus  convinced  that  these 
accumulations  of  matter,  however  gigan- 
tic their  dimensions,  are  living  at  a  much 
more  rapid  speed  than  we  were  prepared 
to  admit.     Changes  occur  in  them,  even 
within  the  short  limits  of  one  man's  life ; 
and  as  the  new  star  in  Auriga,  rapidly 
passing  through  a  series  of  transforma- 
tions, reveals  to  us  the   secrets   of  the 
birth  of  new  suns,*  so  also  we  may  hope 
that  the  study  of  the  modifications  of  the 
nebulae  will  initiate  us  into  the  secrets  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  development  of  the 
stellar  worlds.   In  the  movements  of  those 

*  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  in  Liviica 
Agb,  No.  a497,  p.  jaj. 
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remote  agglomerations  we  learn  to  feel 
the  continuous  life  of  nature,  its  continu- 
ous change,  its  evolution. 

When  the  great  photographic  map  of 
the  whole  sky  is  ready,  many  a  change  in 
the  stellar  worlds  and  nebulae  which  es- 
capes now  our  attention  will  be  recorded 
forever.  The  preparatory  work  is  already 
completed  ;  the  instruments  are  chosen, 
and  the  uniformity  of  methods  is  secured. 
The  sky  is  apportioned  between  the  eigh- 
teen observatories  which  will  perform  the 
whole  of  this  immense  work,  each  of  them 
having^to  make  from  one  thousand  to  fif- 
teen hundred  separate  photographs  in 
order  to  map  all  stars  down  to  the  sixteenth 
magnitude ;  and  the  first  specimens  already 
published  satisfy  the  most  severe  exigen- 
cies of  the  astronomers.  Many  new  facts 
are  sure  to  be  revealed  by  this  grand  sur- 
vey of  the  sky,  because  even  now,  when  a 
simple  preliminary  exploration  is  being 
made,  we  can  already  mention  some  dis- 
coveries due  to  photography.  Thus,  when 
the  amateur  astronomer,  Dr.  Anderson 
"(equipped  with  but  a  small  pocket  tele- 
scope and  the  little  atlas  of  the  sky  by 
Klein),  discovered  on  the  31st  of  January 
the  new  star  in  Auriga,  it  appeared  that 
the  newcomer  had  already  been  photo- 
graphed without  astronomers  being  aware 
of  the  fact.  Professor  Pickering  found  its 
portrait  on  photographs  taken  on  three 
different  occasions  since  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  the  indefatigable  Heidelberg 
astronomer,  Max  Wolf,  also  had  it  on  his 
photographs  since  the  8th  of  the  same 
month.  The  appearance  of  the  new  star 
thus  would  have  been  recorded,  even  if 
nobody  had  remarked  its  appearance. 
Another  photographic  discovery  is  due  to 
the  same  Max  Wolf.  Having  photo- 
graphed one  part  of  the  sky  on  two  con- 
secutive nights  in  December,  he  sent  his 
negatives  to  Dr.  Berberich,  who  at  once 
noticed  that  two  minute  spots  had  changed 
their  positions  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
One  of  them  proved  to  be  a  new  addition 
to  the  list  of  minor  planets,  while  the  other 
was  a  previously  known  small  planet  of  the 
same  group. 

However,  the  chief  progress  recently 
achieved  in  physical  astronomy  is  due  to 
the  spectroscope   aided  by  photography. 


The  spectra  of  the  stars,  the  nebulae,  the 
corona,  and  the  protuberances  of  the  sun, 
are  now  photographed  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  powers  of  the  astronomer  are  consider- 
ably extended.  He  can  study  the  spec- 
trum in  its  ultra-violet  part,  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  eye,  as  it  hardly  acts  upon 
our  retina,  while  its  chemical  rays  act 
very  well  upon  the  photographic  sensitive 
plate;  he  obtains  greater  enlargements  of 
the  spectrum,  and  he  can  study  the  spectra 
at  his  leisure  and  measure  the  positions  of 
the  bright  or  dark  lines  which  intersect 
them  —  the  more  so  as  the  spectrum  of 
some  well-known  body  (incandescent  hy 
drogen  or  iron)  is  photographed  on  the 
same  plate  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
This  method  has  already  given  some  ex- 
cellent results.  It  has  permitted  us  to 
measure  the  movements  of  the  stars  in 
the  line  of  vision  with  a  quite  unexpected 
accuracy.  The  proper  movements  of  the 
stars  offer  an  immense  interest;  but  while 
we  always  could  ascertain  their  move- 
ments north  and  south,  or  west  and  east, 
on  the  celestial  sphere,  we  formerly  had 
no  means  of  telling  whether  a  star  is  ap- 
proaching us,  or  going  away,  during  its 
displacements  in  space.  The  spectro- 
scope gives  those  means.  The  spectrum 
of  a  star  usually  consists  of  a  band  of  faint 
light,  intersected  by  several  bright  (or 
dark)  lines,  corresponding  to  the  lines  ap- 
pearing in  the  spectra  of  hydrogen,  cal- 
cium, iron,  magnesium,  natrium,  and  so 
on.  But  if  we  reproduce  under  the  spec- 
trum of  the  star  the  spectrum  of,  say, 
hydrogen,  we  often  see  that  the  hydrogen 
lines  in  the  former  do  not  quite  coincide 
with  the  same  lines  of  the  latter;  they 
are  slightly  displaced  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  William  Huggins  long  ago  explained 
that  this  displacement  is  due  to  the  proper 
movements  of  the  stars  and  gives  a  means 
of  measuring  them,  and  Mr.  Christie  even 
measured  in  this  way,  several  years  ago, 
the  otherwise  invisible  movements  of  sev- 
eral stars.  In  fact,  the  blue  and  violet 
light  of  the  spectrum  is  due  to  very  quick, 
luminous  vibrations,  while  its  red  light  is 
due  to  much  slower  vibrations,  just  as  the 
high  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  on  much 
quicker  vibrations  of  the  air  than  the  low 
pitch.    But  if  a  star  approaches  us  with  a 
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great  rapidity,  our  eye  will  receive  from  it 
more  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  its  light 
will  appear  bluer,  so  to  say ;  in  other  words, 
its  spectral  bright  lines  will  be  shifted 
towards  the  blue  end  of  its  spectrum  ;  and 
they  will  be  shifted  towards  the  red  end  if 
the  star  goes  away  with  the  same  rapidity. 
In  our  century  of  railways  many  of  us  must 
have  witnessed  an  analogous  fact  when 
looking  at  an  express  train  passing  by  a 
station.  When  the  rapidly  running  engine 
sounds  its  whistle,  the  pitch  of  the  whistle 
seems  to  become  higher  as  the  train  ap- 
proaches us,  and  it  seems  to  become  lower 
when  it  goes  away  —  the  ear  receiving  in  a 
second  of  time  more  and  more  vibrations 
in  the  former  case,  and  less  vibrations  in 
the  second  case.  So  it  is  also  with  the 
stars,  and  the  advantages  of  having  the 
spectrum  of  the  star  and  the  comparison 
spectrum  photographed  on  the  same  plate 
are  self-evident. 

If  we  examine,  for  instance,  the  photo- 
graphed spectra  of  Sirius  we  see  that  their 
hydrogen  lines  are  always  shifted  towards 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  from 
this  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  star 
is  approaching  us.  And  if  we  calculate 
the  speed  of  its  approach,  we  find  it  (after 
having  taken  into  account  the  movement 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit)  to  be  about  seven 
miles  in  a  second.  The  measurements 
may  be  made  at  different  observatories 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  the 
final  results  will  not  differ  from  each  other 
by  more  than  one  mile,  or  even  a  fraction 
of  a  mile.  We  do  not  know  the  immense 
distance  which  separates  us  from  Sirius, 
we  only  gauge  it  by  saying  that  its  light 
takes  nearly  sixteen  and  a  half  years  to 
reach  us  ;  but  a  change  of  seven  miles  per 
second  in  that  enormous  distance  is  re- 
vealed by  the  spectrum.  These  results 
seem  almost  incredible,  and  they  could 
not  be  relied  upon  had  they  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  severe  tests.  Thus  we  know  the 
movements  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  we 
conclude  that  they  must  be  reflected  in 
our  measurements,  if  these  measurements 
are  sufficiently  accurate ;  and  they  are 
reflected  with  perfect  accuracy.  Again, 
we  know  the  distance  which  separates  us 
from  Venus,  and  how  the  movements  of 
both  the  Earth  and  Venus  affect  this  dis- 


tance. We  may  calculate  beforehand  tha 
at  a  given  moment  Venus  will  approach 
the  Earth  at  a  speed  of  7*4.  miles  in  a  sec- 
ond ;  and  when  we  determine  the  same 
speed  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  we 
find  7*8  miles.  The  spectroscope  errs  by 
but  four-tenths  of  a  mile  —  by  less  than 
seven  hundred  yards  !* 

We  may  thus  place  full  confidence  in 
our  new  auxiliaries.  When  Mrs.  Flem- 
ming  and  Miss  Maury,  on  examining  the 
spectrum  of  /?  Lyrae,  remarked  that  it 
consists  in  reality  of  two  spectra  period- 
ically superposed,  and  Professor  Picker- 
ing concluded  therefrom  that  the  star  must 
consist  of  two  luminous  bodies  which 
rotate  around  a  common  centre  of  gravity 
at  a  very  great  speed, f  or  when  we  are 
told  that  the  new  Auriga  star  consists  of 
at  least  three  separate  agglomerations  of 
incandescent  gases,  we  can  safely  rely 
upon  these  conclusions. 

And,  finally,  the  spectroscope,  combined 
with  photography,  enables  us  to  explore 
the  ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum  quite 
invisible  to  the  eye.  By  using  this  method, 
Hale  at  Chicago,  and  Deslandres  at  Paris, 
obtain  day  by  day  the  positions  of  those 
solar  emissions  of  incandescent  gas,  or 
protuberances,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
incandescent  hydrogen,  and  the  light  of 
which  is  so  feeble  that  they  escape  ob- 
servation, even  during  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  when  its  light  is  screened  by  the 
moon.  The  movements  of  these  invisible 
clouds  are  now  studied  like  the  movements 
of  our  own  atmosphere,  and  we  learn  that 
the  laws  of  cyclonic  storms  which  prevail 
on  the  earth  hold  good  for  the  hot  vapors 
of  hydrogen  and  calcium  on  the  surface 
of  the  sun.J  The  unity  of  Nature  and 
her  laws  thus  receives  a  further  brilliant 
confirmation. 

II. 
Another  question  which,  although  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  own  terres- 
trial affairs,  preoccupies  astronomers  con- 
siderably, is   the   variation  of  latitudes, 

•  Prof.  Vogel  at  the  Astronomical  Society  {jOhstrva- 
toryy  January,  189a). 

t  Observatory,  October,  i8gi. 

X  Contptes  Rendus  de  C Acaditntt  dtt  Sciencts^ 
1891,  t.  113,  p.  307. 
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It  has  been  remarked  for  some  time  since 
that  Pulkova  and  Berlin  change  from  year 
to  year  their  geographical  position.  Their 
latitudes  decrease;  every  year  the  two 
observatories  seem  to  move  away  from  the 
North  Pole  by  a  few  inches ;  and  as  they 
do  not  move  in  reality,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  conclude  (after  having  tried  all 
possible  explanations)  that  the  North  Pole 
itself  changes  its  position,  although  such 
a  movement  had  been  hitherto  considered 
as  most  improbable  by  all  scientists. 

We  all  know  —  were  it  only  from  ob- 
servations upon  a  spinning-top  —  that  if  a 
solid  body  is  rotating,  its  axis  may  change 
its  position  in  space,  but  that  relatively  to 
the  rotating  body  itself  it  remains  un- 
changed. A  spinning-top  may  incline 
towards  the  floor,  and  its  axis  of  rotation 
may  describe  a  conical  surface,  but  it  does 
not  alter  its  position  within  the  top  ;  each 
of  the  particles  of  the  top  describes  the 
same  circle  round  the  same  spot  of  the 
axis.  The  same  was  considered  to  be 
true  as  regards  the  earth.  Its  axis  of  ro- 
tation slowly  changes  its  position  in  space  ; 
but  within  the  earth  itself,  we  were  told,  it 
remains  unaltered.  So  that  if  two  Arctic 
travellers  attained  the  North  and  the  South 
Poles,  and  erected  two  cairns  upon  these 
spots,  the  cairns  would  always  represent 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
earth.  And  yet  recent  observations  tend 
to  overthrow  this  view;  we  learn  that  the 
cairns  must  continually  be  shifted  in  order 
to  represent  the  true  position  of  the  Poles. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  for 
the  physical  geographer  is  self-evident. 
The  geologist  has  no  means  to  explain  by 
terrestrial  causes  alone  two  great  geolog- 
ical facts  of  primary  importance;  the 
glaciation  of  the  earth,  and  the  extension, 
during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  of  a  very  rich 
flowering  and  fruit-bearing  vegetation,  now 
characteristic  of  southern  Europe,  over  a 
wide  continent  which  embraced  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  the  Arctic  islands  of  Siberia, 
and  North  America.  If  the  simultaneous 
glaciations  of  both  hemispheres  be  proved 
—  and  some  specialists  are  of  this  opin- 
ion, while  those  who  oppose  it  will  confess 
that  the  whole  question  has  not  been  stud- 
ied sufficiently  —  it  could  not  be  explained 
by  astronomical  hypotheses  implying  the 
alternate  glaciation  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. Nothing  short  of  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
would  give  the  explanation  ;  but  few  as- 
tronomers would  be  prepared  to  make  such 
an  admission.  As  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
rich  flora  in  Arctic  regions  which  receive 
but  a  limited  amount  of  heat,  and  espe- 


cially light,  it  might  be  best  explained  by 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's 
axis ;  but  such  a  change  was  also  consid- 
ered until  now  as  highly  improbable. 

Schiaparelli,  the  great  Italian  astrono- 
mer, fully  grasped  these  weighty  consid- 
erations, and  they  induced  him  to  revise, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  whole  question  as  to 
the  supposed  invariability  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  earth.*  He  calculated  the 
effects  which  slight  displacements  of  mat- 
ter on  the  earth's  surface  might  have  upon 
the  position  of  the  axis,  and  he  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  analysis  that 
slight  but  prolonged  geological  changes 
"may  give  origin  to  great  displacements 
of  the  poles  of  rotation,  provided  the 
earth's  spheroid  is  not  of  absolute  rigid- 
ity." 

The  same  position  was  taken  by  George 
C.  Comstockjf  who  examined  the  available 
and  sufficiently  reliable  determinations  of 
latitudes  at  several  observatories,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  give  some  support  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  secular  shifting  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth.  Thus,  the  latitude  of 
Greenwich  has  prettv  regularly  decreased 
from  5i*>  28'  38''-59  in  1826  to  51**  28' 
37''*95  '•^^  1889.  The  Pulkova  observations 
(especially  reliable  for  this  subject)  show 
a  decrease  of  latitude  of  o'^'SS  during  the 
years  1843  to  1882,  which  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  probable  errors)  corresponds  to 
a  shifting  of  nearly  six  inches  every  year 
(o"'005).  Another  quite  independent  Pul- 
kova series  gives  much  the  same  result. 
Konigsberg  moves  away  from  the  Pole 
by  o''*oo3  every  year,  while  Washburn, 
in  Wisconsin,  approaches  the  Pole  by 
o''*o43  in  the  twelve  months.  The  four 
would  well  agree  together  if  the  Pole 
were  shifting  every  year  by  over  four  feet 
(o'''044)  along  the  meridian  of  69^  west  of 
Greenwich.  Several  other  observations 
(Cambridge,  Prague,  Potsdam)  also  speak 
in  favor  of  a  shifting  of  the  Pole. 

The  whole  question  is  so  important  that 
the  Geodetical  Association  decided,  at  the 
end  of  1890,  to  send  an  astronomical  ex- 
pedition to  Honolulu  (189°  east  of  Berlin), 
in  order  to  make  there  consecutive  deter- 
minations of  latitudes  which  might  be 
compared  with  those  of  Pulkova  and  Ber- 
lin. The  expedition  began  its  observa- 
tions in  June  last,  and  the  measurements 
of  the  first  three  months,  now  fully  com- 
puted,  prove  that  the  changes   were  en- 


*  Annales  of  the  Pulkova  Observatory,  50th  anni- 
versary volume,  St.  Petersburg,  1889;  Italian  text  in 
//  Nuova  Cimento. 

t  Pisa,  October,  1891,  fasc.  7  and  8;  American 
Journal  of  Science.,  December,  1891. 
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tirely  accordant  in  magnitude  witli  the 
European  ones,  but,  as  foreseen,  they 
were  in  the  opposite  direction.  However, 
a  new  explanation  has  been  proposed  in 
the  meantime  by  S.  S.  Chandler,*  namely, 
that  the  variation  is  merely  periodical,  and 
will  be  completed  in  fourteen  months. 
Fourteen  months  hence  the  axis  will  re- 
turn to  its  present  position.  But  this 
explanation  does  not  account  for  the 
above-mentioned  secular  variations,  so 
that  we  must  wait  now  for  further  observa- 
tions. One  thing  is,  however,  certain: 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  so  immutable 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  study  now  being  pursued  by  Mr. 
Lockyer  of  old  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  used  to  be  astronomical  observa- 
.tories  as  well,  may  give  some  indications 
as  to  the  changes  of  latitude  since  that 
remote  period. 

III. 

The  interest  awakened  some  three 
years  ago  by  the  novel  and  startling  exper- 
iments in  electricity  made  by  the  Karls- 
ruhe Professor  Hertz  is  still  maintained. 
They  not  only  confirmed  the  long  since 
suspected  connection  between  electricity, 
magnetism,  light,  and  radiant  heat;  they 
also  gave  a  new  impulse  to  speculations  as 
to  the  structure  of  matter  altogether,  and 
the  modes  of  transmission  of  energy. 
Numerous  works  on  these  subjects,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Karlsruhe 
researches,  are  continually  appearing,  and 
in  order  to  appreciate  them  we  are  bound 
to  revert  to  the  starting-point  —  Hertz's 
experiments  themselves.  The  best  means 
for  mastering  a  new  branch  of  science,  it 
has  been  remarked,  is  to  study  it  in  its 
nascent  state. 

When  a  moving  body  —  say,  a  billiard 
ball  —  strikes  another  body  at  rest,  and, 
imparting  to  it  part  of  its  energy,  sets  it 
in  motion  ;  when  the  waves,  originated  on 
the  surface  of  a  pond  by  a  falling  stone, 
spread  in  wider  and  wider  circles,  and 
finally  begin  to  rock  a  piece  of  wood  that 
was  quietly  floating  in  a  corner  of  the 
pond  ;  or  when  a  tuning-fork  communicates 
its  vibrations  to  another  fork  at  a  certain 
distance  —  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  complicated  movements  of  the  two 
balls,  the  water  of  the  pond,  and  the  air; 
but  our  mind  is  satisfied  to  some  extent 
as  to  the  manner  of  transmission  of  energy 
from  one  ball  to  the  other,  from  the  stone 
to  the  piece  of  wood,  and  from  the  sound- 
ing fork  to  the  other  fork.     Again,  when 

•  A stronomical  Journal,  Nos.  348-251 ;  American 
Journal  0/ Science,  February,  189a. 


light  or  radiant  heat  is  transmitted  through 
the  interstellar  space,  or  through  the 
vacuum  obtained  in  a  glass  tube  —  that  is, 
through  space  in  which  we  detect  almost 
no  traces  of  ponderous  matter  (matter 
acted  upon  by  gravitation)  —  we  explain 
the  transmission  of  the  luminous  and  heat 
energy  by  making  a  plausible  supposition  ; 
we  assume  that  besides  the  matter  which 
constitutes  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  there  is  some  other  matter,  or 
rather  some  other  still  more  attenuated 
condition  of  matter,  inseparable  from  the 
former,  which  we  call  ether j  and  we  as- 
sume that  the  displacements  of  the  parti- 
cles of  ether  (vibrations,  or,  maybe,  other 
changes  of  state)  are  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  luminous  and  heat  energy. 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose 
—  and  it  was  supposed  —  that  the  trans- 
mission of  electro-magnetic  disturbances 
is  effected  in  the  same  way ;  that  they  also 
produce  vibrations,  or  some  other  changes 
in  the  usual  conditions  of  the  particles  of 
the  surrounding  ether;  and  that  these 
changes,  or  vibrations,  ara  transmitted  in 
all  directions  from  one  particle  of  ether  to 
the  next,  at  some  measurable  speed  —  the 
speed  of  transmission  probably  being  not 
much  different  from  the  speed  of  trans- 
mission of  light  and  radiant  heat,  which 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
miles  in  a  second. 

However  probable  this  hypothesis,  phys- 
icists had  hitherto  failed  to  confirm  it. 
Maxwell  advocated  it  chiefly  on  theoret- 
ical grounds,  but  decisive  experiments 
were  wanted ;  and  although  Siemens  had 
once  measured  the  speed  of  transmission 
of  electricity,  and  found  it  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  light,*  his  measurements 
were  still  considered  as  uncertain.  Now 
came  Hertz  with  his  ingenious  experi- 
ments. He  applied  a  method  which  had 
proved  most  successful  in  studying  sound. 
When  a  tuning-fork  is  set  vibrating,  its 
vibrations  alternately  condense  and  rarefy 
the  surrounding  air,  and  both  rarefactions 
and  condensations  are  transmitted  by  the 
air  in  all  directions;  we  may  call  them, 
by  analogy,  waves.  Now,  if  these  waves 
meet  anywhere  a  reflecting  board,  they  are 
sent  back,  in  the  same  way  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea  are  reflected  by  the  wall  of  a 
quay.  But  they  may  be  sent  back  so  that 
each  reflected  condensation  meets  on  its 
back  journey  with  a  new  condensation 
coming  from  the  fork,  and  in  that  case  the 
sound  is    reinforced;   or,   each   reflected 

•  Two  hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  kilomiitres  in  a  second ;  the  velocity  of  light 
being  about  three  hundred  thousaod  kilometres. 
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condensation  meets  with  a  rarefaction,  and 
in  this  case  both  actions  neutralize  each 
other  —  the  sound  is  weakened.  So  that, 
if  we  slowly  approach  our  reflecting  board 
to  the  fork,  there  will  be  places  where  the 
board  reinforces  the  sound  (condensations 
meeting  with  condensations),  then  weak- 
ens it,  and  then  makes  it  louder  again, 
although  the  board  is  moved  all  the  time 
in  one  direction,  towards  the  tuning-fork. 

Of  course,  things  are  not  so  easy  with 
electricity.  There  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  producing  alternate  electrifications  of 
the  surrounding  ether  which  would  corre- 
spond to  the  alternate  condensations  of 
the  air,  but  they  must  follow  each  other 
with  a  tremendous  rapidity.  In  fact,  if 
the  tuning-fork  makes,  say,  one  thousand 
vibrations  in  the  second  —  the  speed  of 
sound  in  dry  air  being  but  eleven  hundred 
feet  in  the  same  time  —  a  condensation 
will  only  have  travelled  a  little  over  one 
foot  before  a  new  condensation  follows  it. 
The  "waves"  of  sound  will  be  I'l  foot 
long.  But  if  our  electrical  discharges 
also  succeeded  each  other  with  a  fre- 
quency of  no  more  than  one  thousand  dis- 
charges in  a  second,  the  electric  wave 
(supposing  that  it  spreads  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles  in 
a  second,  like  light)  would  have  travelled 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  before  a 
new  wave  would  be  originated  by  the  next 
discharge.  And  waves  of  that  length  are 
not  easy  to  deal  with.  So  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  waves  of  a  reasonable  length  — 
following  each  other  at  a  distance  of,  say, 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  —  Hertz  had  to 
produce  discharges  alternating  thirty  mil- 
lion times  in  a  second.*  So  he  did.  He 
obtained  such  rapid  discharges  for  very 
short  intervals  of  time,  and  thus  he  could 
measure  the  distances  at  which  the  elec- 
trical "waves  "  followed  each  other.  A 
reflecting  board,  and  some  means  for  de- 
tecting the  "loops  and  nodes,"  i.e.,  the 
places  where  the  waves  reinforce  or  extin- 
guish each  other,  were  the  next  requisites. 

A  reflecting  board  was  readily  made 
out  of  a  sheet  of  zinc,  ten  to  twelve  feet 
^square.  As  to  the  "detector,"  Hertz 
chose,  out  of  the  various  means  at  his 
disposal,  a  brass  wire,  provided  with  two 
knobs  and  bent  into  a  ring,  which  could 
give  sparks  when  it  received  electrical 
waves  of  a  certain  length. +     With  these 

*  Thirty  million  times  thirty-five  feet  would  make 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles. 

t  To  attain  a  very  rapid  succession  of  alternate  elec- 
trifications, Hertz  used  two  brass  plates,  twelve  inches 
square,  to  each  of  ^hich  was  attached  a  thick  wire, 
about  two  inches  long,  terminated  by  a  brass  knob.  The 
distance  between  the  two  knobs  was  very  small  —  less 


three  instruments  —  the  vibrator,  the 
screen,  and  the  detector  —  the  experi- 
ments could  be  carried  on,  and  thpy 
proved  at  once  the  close  connection  ex- 
isting between  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  light. 

As  soon  as  sparking  began  in  the 
vibrator,  and  the  detector  was  approached 
to  it,  sparks  began  to  jerk  between  the 
knobs  of  the  latter  ;  but  they  disappeared 
as  soon  as  the  screen  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  —  the  "  waves  "  being  inter- 
rupted in  this  case.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  screen  was  placed  immediately 
behind  the  detector,  strong  sparking  fol- 
lowed ;  if  it  was  removed  about  eighteen 
feet,  the  sparking  ceased  ;  the  direct  and 
the  reflected  waves  extinguishing  each 
other;  but  when  the  screen  was  moved 
away  for  another  eighteen  feet,  sparking 
reappeared  —  the  two  waves  reinforcing 
each  other,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  phe- 
nomena were  exactly  like  those  which 
would  be  noticed  if  a  tuning-fork,  a  re- 
flecting board,  and  a  resonator  were  used. 
It  was  thus  proved  that  each  electrical 
discharge  produces  some  disturbance  in 
the  surrounding  space;  that  the  disturb- 
ance is  transmitted,  through  the  "non- 
conductive  "  air,  exactly  as  luminous  or 
sound  vibrations  are  transmitted  ;  and  that 
electricity  is  propagated,  like  heat  and 
light,  at  someyf«/V<?  and  measurable  speed. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give 
here  the  tedious  processes  by  which  the 
measurements  were  made,  nor  to  tell  the 
difficulties,  the  doubts,  and  the  seemingly 
contradictory  facts  which  were  met  with 
in  the  way;  although  dating  from  yester- 
day, "  Hertz's  experiments  "  have  already 
a  whole  history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
velocity  of  electricity,  both  in  the  air  and 
the  conductive  wires,  proved  to  be  very 
near  to  that  of  light,  namely,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles  in  a 
second. 


than  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  When  the  plates  were  elec- 
trified by  an  induction  coil,  a  series  of  sparks  jerked 
from  one  knob  to  the  other,  the  charge  rapidly  passing 
forwards  and  backwards,  and  giving  very  rapid  alterna- 
tive discharges.  This  was  the  "vibrator."  As  to  the 
"detector,"  or  "resonator,"  it  consisted  of  a  thick 
wire,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  provided  with  brass 
knobs,  and  the  length  of  which  was  taken  so  as  to  suit 
the  oscillations  in  the  vibrators.  The  wire  being  bent 
into  a  circle,  its  two  knobs  were  brought  very  near  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  show  sparks  at  the  reception  of  the 
feeblest  electric  waves  {Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner 
Acad,  der  Wissenschaften,  February  9,  1888).  It 
hardly  needs  adding  that  during  the  experiments  the 
reflecting  board,  or  the  apparatus  used  instead,  re- 
mained stationary,  and  that  the  resonator  was  moved 
instead  of  it.  For  more  details  see  an  excellent  rhumS 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Th.  Preston's  "  Theory  of  Light," 
London,  1890.  The  general  reader  may  consult  the 
very  good  papers  in  Nature,  March  5  and  14,  1890. 
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This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  part 
of  the  experiments.  The  second  part  is 
even  more  interesting,  as  it  disclosed  fur- 
ther analogies  between  electro-magnetism 
and  light.  Light  is  transmitted  by  some 
bodies,  and  is  reflected  by  other  bodies. 
Electro-magnetic  waves  behave  in  the 
same  way  ;  a  plate  of  zinc  acts  upon  them 
as  a  mirror  and  sends  them  back,  but  they 
pass  through  a  wooden  door  just  as  light 
passes  through  a  window  plate.  Hertz 
could  send  them  into  the  next  room 
through  a  shut  door.  If  we  put  a  red-hot 
iron  ball  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mir- 
ror, we  may  make  it  light  a  match  adjusted 
in  the  focus  of  another  parabolic  mirror 
which  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  a  room. 
Electricity  behaves  in  the  same  way ;  we 
can  send  beams  of  electrical  oscillations 
by  means  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  and  inter- 
cept them  at  a  distance  by  another  mirror 
and  send  them  into  its  focus.  If  we  in- 
terrupt the  initial  discharges  in  a  certain 
way  —  as  they  are  interrupted  in  the 
Morse  alphabet — we  shall  transmit  elec- 
trical signals  and  have  a  telegraph  without 
connecting  wires.  Light  is  refracted  by 
transparent  bodies  if  they  have  the  shape 
of  a  prism  or  a  lens  ;  and  by  means  of  a 
big  prism  of  pitch  Hertz  refracted  the 
electro-magnetic  "rays;"  he  could  bend 
them,  and  send  them  under  a  right  angle 
into  another  room.  Reflected  light  can  be 
polarized,  and  electro-magnetic  "rays" 
are  polarized,  too.  In  short,  Maxwell's 
hypothesis  as  to  the  identity  of  light  and 
electricity  is  fully  confirmed.  Both  are 
disturbances  (vibrations,  or  whatever  they 
might  be)  in  the  usual  state  of  ether  which 
are  transmitted  like  all  other  kinds  of 
energy  —  like  the  energy  of  the  billiard 
ball,  the  stone,  and  the  tuning-fork,  of 
which  we  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  that  is,  from  one  particle  to  the 
next. 

So  we  finally  part  with  the  mysterious 
"electric  fluid  "just  as  we  parted,  thirty 
years  ago,  with  the  "  caloric  fluid,"  and  we 
simply  have  before  us  a  separate  mode  of 
energy.  When  the  waves  of  ether  have 
lengths  of  from  '000012  to  '000016  parts 
of  an  inch,  we  have  chemical  energy ; 
when  they  follow  each  other  at  distances 
of  from  '000016  to  '00003  parts  of  the 
inch,  our  eye  sees  them  as  light ;  when 
they  grew  to  '00012  parts  of  the  inch,  we 
*see  them  no  more,  but  we  feel  them  as 
radiant  heat;  and  when  they  attain  lengths 
which  are  measured  by  yards  and  miles, 
they  give  the  electrical  phenomena. 

A  wide  series  of   researches  was   evi- 
dently called  into  life  by  these  researches, 


and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  that  is  now  written 
upon  electricity  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  them.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary 
to  verify  the  experiments;  and  so  they 
were  verified  by  several  physicists  —  in 
this  country  by  Professor  Fitzgerald  and 
Fr.  Trutton  at  Dublin,*  and  by  Professor 
Lodge  and  Mr.  Dragoumis  at  Liverpool. f 
In  fact,  Professor  Lodge  had  nearly  dis- 
covered the  same  phenomena  simultane- 
ously with  Hertz,  as  he  was  making  in 
1887  ^^^  1888  his  experiments  on  the  rapid 
discharges  obtained  from  Leyden  jars.J 
Blondlot,  in  France,  slightly  modifying 
the  primitive  experiments,  finally  settled 
the  velocity  of  electricity  in  the  air  at  from 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  to 
three  hundred  and  four  thousand  kilome- 
tres in  the  second,  thus  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  velocities  of  light.§ 
Then,  Hertz  himself  having  been  brought 
by  his  earlier  measurements  to  admit  that 
the  speed  of  the  electrical  disturbances  is 
much  smaller  in  wires  than  in  the  sur- 
rounding air,  more  careful  measurements 
were  required,  and  they  were  made  in 
Geneva  and  in  Germany,  and  proved  that 
the  velocity,  as  foreseen  by  theory,  is 
equal  in  both  cases.  || 

Another  important  matter  was  to  study 
the  magnetic  part  of  the  same  electric  dis- 
turbances. In  Maxwell's  theory  the  mag- 
netic disturbances  ought  to  be  nothing 
but  transversal  rotations  of  the  particles 
of  ether  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  transmission  of  light  and  electricity 
—  "molecular  vortices,"  as  he  used  to 
say.^  And  Hertz  succeeded  in  proving 
by  a  new  series  of  experiments — or,  at 
least,  in  rendering  it  most  probable  —  that 
the  magnetic  force  obeys  in  its  transmis- 
sion the  same  laws  as  electricity,  but  that 
the  direction  of  its  vibrations  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  transmission  of  the 
electric  waves  ;  and  he  made  at  the  same 
time  an  attempt  at  measuring  the  jnechan- 
ical  t^tcis,  of  the  electric  disturbances.** 


*  Nature,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  391,  vol.  xli.,  p.  295. 

t  lb.  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  548. 

X  Prof.  Lodge  writes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  (vol.  1.,  No.  302,  August  28,  1891):  "This same 
discovery  (Hertz's)  would  have  been  made  by  the  audi- 
ence at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  evening  of  March 
8,  1889,  if  it  had  not  been  made  before;  for,  during  a 
lecture  on  Leyden  jars,  every  time  one  was  discharged 
through  a  considerable  length  of  wire,  the  heavily  gilt 
wall  ipaper  sparkled  brightly  by  reason  of  the  incident 
radiation. 

§  Comptes  Rendus,  1891,  t  iia,  p,  1058;  t  113,  p. 
628. 

II  Sarasin  et  L.  de  la  Rive  in  Comptes  Rtndus,  iSoi, 
t.  113.  N08.  la  et  13  ;  Rubens  and  Ritter  in  Wieae- 
mann  h  Annalen  der  Physik,  1890,  vol.  xl. 

H  See  §  83a  of  MaxweU's  Treatise  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  second  edition,  1881. 

••  "  Ueber  die  mechanischen  Wirkungen  electrischet 
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At  the  same  time  a  further  confirmation 
of  the  light  theory  of  electricity  was  given 
by  Arons  and  Rubens,  who  proved  that 
the  relation  which,  according  to  Maxwell, 
ought  to  exist  between  the  isolating  power 
of  various  substances  and  their  powers  of 
refracting  the  rays  of  light,  exists  in  real- 
ity. The  resistance  offered  to  the  passage 
of  light  and  that  offeree*  to  the  passage  of 
electricity  are  connected  by  a  simple  rela- 
tion.* On  the  other  side.  Sir  William 
Thomson  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  the  screens, 
and  their  efficiency  against  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengths.  He  demonstrated  that  if 
the  electric  sparks  have  a  frequency  of 
four  or  five  per  second,  a  clean  white 
paper  screen  is  sufficient  to  stop  them  ; 
but  when  the  frequency  of  the  sparks  is 
fifty,  or  more,  the  white  paper  screen 
makes  no  perceptible  difference.  If  the 
paper  is  thoroughly  blackened  with  ink  on 
both  sides,  some  moderate  frequency  of  a 
few  hundreds  per  second  is,  no  doubt, 
suflicient  to  practically  annul  the  effect  of 
the  interposition  of  the  screen.  For  dis- 
charges following  each  other  with  frequen- 
cies up  to  one  thousand  millions  in  a 
second,  a  screen  of  blackened  paper  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  "  but  if  we  raise  the  fre- 
quency to  five  hundred  million  millions,  the 
influence  to  be  transmitted  is  light,  and 
the  blackened  paper  becomes  an  almost 
perfect  screen."  f  As  to  the  wonderful 
electrical  effects  produced  by  means  of 
currents  alternating  with  very  high  fre- 
quency, such  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
Montenegrin  professor,  Nikola  Tesla,  the 
readers  of  this  review  have  already  been 
familiarized  with  them  in  a  preceding 
number  (Living  Age,  No.  2496,  p.  309). 

Many  more  researches  —  some  of  them 


Drahtwellen,"  in  Wiedemann's  ^  «««/*«  der  Phystk, 
189 1,  vol.  xHi.,  p.  405.  Ritter  and  Rubens  in  same 
periodical,  vol.  xl.  1890.  MM,  Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibrators  send 
out  a  great  number  of  undulations  of  various  periods, 
new  researches  were  undertaken  by  Bjerkness  {Ar- 
chives des  Sciences  physiques  et  naturelles,  1891,  t. 
27,  p.  229),  and  they  brought  to  light  the  so-called 
"dampening"  of  electrical  undulations  —  a  question 
which  also  was  discussed  mathematically  by  Poincar^ 
{Archives^  t.  25,  p.  609),  and  Perot  {Comptes  Rendus, 
January  25,  1892). 

*  All  the  gases,  many  liquids,  and  many  solids  (glass, 
gutta-percha,  etc.)  —  all  named  dielectrics  —  offer  a 
great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity.  A  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  work  is  required  for  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity,  and  the  relative  amounts  of  this 
expenditure  in  various  bodies  are  measured  by  the 
so-called  *'  dielectric  constants."  These  constants,  in 
Maxwell's  theory,  must  be  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  light.  This  prevision  has  now 
proved  to  be  true  for  paraffin  in  three  different  states, 
glass,  resin,  oil,  olive-oil,  xylol,  and  petroleum.  {An- 
nalen  der  Physik,  1891  and  1892,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliv.) 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  April  i,  1891, 
vol.  xlix.,  p.  418. 


mathematical  and  highly  suggestive  as 
regards  the  very  structure  of  matter,*  and 
some  others  opening  new  fields  for  exper- 
imental work,  like  J.  J.  Thomson's  re- 
searches into  the  speed  of  propagation  of 
the  luminous  discharge  of  electricity 
through  a  rarefied  gas,t  and  Hertz's  new 
experiments  upon  the  transmission  of  the 
same  discharges  through  various  screens, 
transparent  or  not  for  light  J  —  might  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  above. 
But  we  must  say,  at  least,  a  few  words 
about  the  quite  new  lines  of  research  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Crcokes's  experiments  on 
what  he  names  "electrical  evaporation." 
It  was  already  known  that  an  induction 
current,  when  passing  through  the  plat- 
inum electrodes  of  a  vacuum  tube,  tears 
off  the  molecules  of  platinum  from  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  the  wire,  and  trans- 
ports them  to  a  certain  distance.  Now, 
Mr.  Crookes,  comparing  these  phenomena 
with  those  of  evaporation  of  liquids,  made 
various  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
the  "evaporating"  power  of  the  electric 
stress  under  different  circumstances  and 
with  different  substances.  He  caused 
water  to  be  transported  in  this  way  by  the 
electric  current;  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  electricity  upon  metals,  he  di- 
minished the  cohesion  of  their  molecules 
by  heating  the  metals;  and  he  studied 
also  the  relations  between  the  transport  of 
the  molecules  by  electric  stress,  and  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence. §  One 
feels,  especially  when  remembering  the 
speculations  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury (chiefly  those  of  S^guin),  that  a  new 
and  most  promising  field  is  opened  by 
these  researches;  they  raise  a  host  of 
questions  relative  to  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  molecular  mechanics. 

The  same  must  be  said  as  regards  mod- 
ern research  in  chemistry.  The  work  now 
done  is  of  two  different  kinds.  While  a 
numerous  army  of  laboratory  workers  ac- 
cumulate heaps  and  heaps  of  minute  facts, 
and  study  the  properties  of  separate  chem- 
ical compounds  without  being  guided  by 
any  general  idea,  a  few  chemists  devote 
themselves  to  the  most  intricate  questions 
relative  to  the  very  substance  of  chemical 
reactions  and  molecular  structure.  They 
endeavor  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
molecular  physics  and  chemistry,  and  to 

*  On  some  Test  Cases  for  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann 
Doctrine  regarding  Distribution  of  Energy,  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So» 
ciety,  vol.  1.,  No.  302,  p.  79. 

t  Philosophical  Magazine,  1890,  vol.  xxix. ;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,  January  15,  1891. 

+  Annalen  der  Physik,  1892,  Bd,  45,  p.  28. 

§  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  1.,  p.  87. 
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conceive  the  latter  as  a  separate  branch  of 
physics  and  mechanics.  But  we  shall 
postpone  the  analysis  of  these  endeavors, 
hoping  that  some  opportunity  may  soon 
be  offered  to  come  to  some  more  definite 
ideas  out  of  the  conflicting  theories  of  the 
present  moment. 

IV. 

When  Schwann,  closely  following  upon 
Robert  Brown's  and  Schleiden's  work, 
published  in  1839  his  famous  "Micro- 
scopical Researches,"  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  possible  tissues  of  both 
animals  and  plants  consist  of  cells,  or  of 
materials  derived  from  cells,  it  seemed 
that  the  primary  units  —  the  molecules,  so 
to  say  —  of  which  all  living  beings  are 
built  up,  had  finally  been  discovered.  A 
small  piece  of  structureless,  granulated, 
jelly-like  substance  —  the  sarcode  in  ani- 
mals and  the  protoplasm  in  plants  —  sur- 
rounded or  not  by  a  thin  membrane,  and 
containing  a  nucleus,  this  was  the  pri- 
mary unit,  giving  origin  to  all  the  most 
complex  and  varied  tissues. 

This  conception  evidently  gave  a  for- 
midable impulse  to  science  and  to  scientific 
philosophy  altogether,  the  more  so  as  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a  most  important 
discovery  which  established  the  close  re- 
semblance existing  between  the  subdivi- 
sion of  cells  and  the  phenomena  of  sexual 
reproduction  in  plants  and  animals.  Twen- 
ty-two years  later,  another  still  more 
important  step  was  made  in  the  same 
direction,  when  Max  Schultz  published 
his  memoir,  "Das  Protoplasm,"  and 
proved  that  the  granular,  jelly-like  sub- 
stance of  the  cells  is  identical  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  that  it  is 
the  very  seat  of  all  physiological  activity, 
as  it  is  capable  of  movement,  of  nutrition, 
of  growth,  of  reproduction,  and  even  of 
sensibility,  or,  at  least,  of  irritability. 
Many  must  certainly  remember  the  effect 
produced  by  the  broad  generalizations 
based  upon  Max  Schultz's  ideas  by 
Haeckel  in  Germany  and  Mr.  Huxley  in 
this  country,  in  his  well-known  lay  sermon, 
"  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life." 

However,  if  protoplasm  were  the  seat 
of  physiological  activity  ;  if  it  could  move, 
grow,  reproduce  itself,  and  display  irrita- 
bility, was  it  still  to  be  considered  as  a 
"  structureless,  granulated  jelly  or  slime  "  ? 
It  was  a  world  in  itself,  and  the  micro- 
scope had  to  be  directed  towards  the  fur- 
ther study  of  this  world.  So  it  was,  by 
Lionel  Beale,  Schultze  himself,  Stras- 
burger,  and  most  histologists  of  renown. 
Discovery  upon  discovery  was  the  reward 


of  this  work,  and  the  recent  researches  of 
Strasburger,  Flemming,  Guignard,  and 
Fol,  while  fully  confirming  the  broad  gen« 
eralizations  laid  at  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern biology,  revealed  a  wide  series  of  new 
facts  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  heredity,  which  is  so  much 
debated  now  in  connection  with  Weiss- 
mann's  views.* 

It  appeared,  first,  from  the  above-men- 
tioned researches,  that  protoplasm  itself 
consists  of,  at  least,  two  different  sub- 
stances; one  of  them  being  a  minute  net- 
work of  very  delicate  fibrils,  while  the 
other  is  an  apparently  homogeneous  sub- 
stance filling  up  the  interstices  between 
the  network.  Then  it  became  evident 
that  the  nucleus  which  makes  a  necessary 
constituent  part  of  cells,  has  a  still  more 
complicated  structure,  and  that  it  plays  a 
most  prominent  part  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  subdivision  of  the  cells  and  those  .of 
reproduction.  It  consists  of  a  nuclear 
plasm,  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane; it  contains  very  often  a  still 
smaller  nucleolus  ;  and  within  the  nuclear 
plasm  the  microscope  discovers  extremely 
thin  threads,  or  fibres,  consisting  in  their 
turn  of  extremely  thin  minute  granules,  or 
spherules  —  the  whole  appearing  as  a  ball 
of  thread  coiled  up  somewhat  roughly.f 
This  being  the  usual  aspect  of  the  nucleus, 
a  series  of  modifications  begin  within  it, 
when  the  moment  comes  for  a  cell  to  sub- 
divide. The  nucleolus  disappears ;  the 
beaded  threads,  or  fibres,  shorten  and  be- 
come thicker.  They  take  the  shape  of 
minute  hooks,  and  these  hooks  join  to- 
gether (by  the  tops  of  the  bendings)  in  one 
point,  the  pole.  By  the  same  time  the 
membrane  of  the  nucleus  is  reabsorbed, 
and  the  surrounding  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  penetrates  within  the  nucleus,  thus 
mixing  up  together  with  the  nuclear  plasm. 
Thereupon  a  most  important  change  fol- 

*  Strasburger,  Ueber  Kern  und  Zell  Theilungr  t'm 
Pflanzenreiche,  Jena,  1888 ;  Guignard,  in  Bull.  Soc. 
botanique  de  France^  1890,  t.  36,  and  Comptes  Rendus, 
1891,  t.  H2,  pp.  539,  10741  and  1320;  t.  113,  p.  917; 
W.  Flemming  in  Archiv  fiir  mikrosk.  Anatomie, 
1891,  Bd.  37,  p.  249,  and  AnatomiscJter  Anzeiger, 
1891,  p.  78.  An  immense  literature  has  suddenly  grown 
up  upon  this  subject.     Excellent  rSsumis  of  the  whole 

Juestion  have  been  given  in  English,  up  to  1S88,  by 
^rof.  McKendrick  in  Proceed.  Glasgow  Philos.  Soc, 
vol.  xix. ;  and  to  the  end  of  1890 by  Sir  William  Turner, 
in  an  address,  "The  Cell  Theory,  Past  and  Present,'* 
delivered  in  October,  1890,  before  the  Scottish  Micro- 
scopical Society  {Nalure,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  11  and  sg.) 

t  The  albuminous  matter  of  which  these  threads  con- 
sist received  the  name  of  "nuclein,"  and  the  threads 
themselves  were  named  "chromatin  fibres,"  owing  to 
their  affinity  to  coloring  matter.  The  transformations 
in  the  nucleus  which  have  just  been  described  received 
the  general  name  of  " karyokinesis,"  or  "nuclear 
movement."  The  names,  as  seen,  are  simply  descrip- 
tive. 
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lows.  Each  of  the  thickened  nuclein 
fibres,  or  threads,  splits  in  its  length,  and 
the  number  of  the  threads  being  thus 
doubled,  one-half  of  them  is  attracted 
towards  a  radiated  spindle-figure  in  one 
part  of  the  cell,  while  the  other  half  ar- 
ranges in  the  same  way  in  its  opposite 
part.  The  two  radiated  figures  thus  sep- 
arate, and  only  then  (if  the  nucleus  sub- 
divides in  giving  origin  to  two  new  cells)  a 
membrane,  or  parts  of  a  membrane,  grow 
between  the  two.  After  the  separation, 
the  fibres  either  coalesce  with  their  ends, 
or  return  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  of  thread. 

It  is  a  whole  world  undergoing  a  whole 
cycle  of  modifications.  And  yet  this  is  not 
all.  It  appears  from  Strasburger's  work 
that  all  the  cells  are  not  quite  similar,  but 
that  the  number  of  nuclein  fibres  varies 
from  eight  to  twelve  and  to  sixteen  in 
various  families  of  plants,  the  individuality 
of  the  types  thus  seemingly  depending 
upon  their  number;  while  Guignard  found 
that  with  several  plants  the  cells  which 
will  be  destined,  after  the  division  of  the 
mother  cell,  to  become  the  reproductive 
organs  will  always  have  but  one-half  of 
the  normal  number  of  fibres  (say  twelve), 
while  those  which  are  destined  to  become 
the  vegetative  organs  will  have  the  full 
number  —  say,  twenty-four.*  The  former 
will  acquire  the  full  number  of  fibres  only 
after  fecundation.  Are,  then,  the  cells 
differentiated  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  bi-partition  ?  And  what  part  does 
the  number  of  chromatin  fibres  play  in 
that  differentiation? 

Further  complications  are  discovered 
through  the  study  of  the  protoplasm  itself. 
It  was  known  some  time  ago  that  there 
are,  in  the  animal  cells,  two  peculiar  spots, 
surrounded  by  rays  of  sarcode,  which  were 
named  spheres  of  attraction,  or  directing 
spheres,  or  centrosomata,  or  simply  "cen- 
tres." The  same  minute  centres  have 
now  been  found  by  Strasburger  and  Gui- 
gnard in  vegetable  cells  also,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  these  bodies,  essentially  belong- 
ing to  the  protoplasm  —  not  to  the  nucleus 
—  take  a  leading  part  in  the  phenomena  of 
reproduction.  Professor  Fol,  who  carried 
on  his  researches  with  eggs  of  sea-urchins, 
saw  that  when  the  elements  of  the  male 
cell  have  entered  the  female  cell,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  former  separates  from  the  top 
of  its  nucleus  and  joins  the  centre  of  the 
latter.  Both  lie  close  to  one  another;  then 
they  become  elongated  and  take  positions 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  nucleus,  which 

*  Report  upon  which  the  Prix  Bordin  was  awarded 
to  Guignard,  in  Comptes  Rendus,  December  21,  1891, 
p.  917. 


is  now  formed  by  both  coalesced  nuclei, 
surrounded  by  a  radiation  of  the  fibrils  of 
protoplasm.  Then  begins  what  Fol  names 
"the  quadrille  of  the  centres."  Each' of 
them  divides  into  two  half-centres,  and  all 
four  move,  so  that  each  half-centre  of  the 
male  cell  meets  and  coalesces  with  one 
half-centre  of  the  female  cell,  and  the  two 
newly  formed  centres  become  the  poles  of 
attraction  for  the  spindles  of  the  nucleus. 
The  act  of  fecundation  is  thus  not  a  simple 
coalescence  of  two  nuclei,  originated  from 
two  separate  individuals,  as  was  supposed 
before;  it  also  consists  of  the  union  of 
each  two  of  the  four  half-centres  originated 
in  the  protoplasm. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  minute 
changes  is  great,  on  account  of  their  con- 
sequences as  regards  the  theory  of  hered- 
ity. The  observations  of  Fol,  and  the 
quite  analogous  observations  of  Guignard 
as  regards  plants,  would  only  confirm  the 
doubts  expressed  by  Sir  William  Turner 
in  his  address  before  the  Microscopical 
Society,*  as  to  the  germ  plasm  being  "so 
isolated  from  the  cells  of  the  body  gener- 
ally as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  them,  and  to 
be  unaffected  by  its  surroundings;"  and 
they  would  give  further  weight  to  its  re- 
strictions as  regards  Weissmann's  theory 
of  heredity.  However,  the  questions  at 
issue  are  so  complicated  and  so  delicate, 
that  further  research  is  wanted,  and  eagerly 
expected  by  specialists. 

But  what  is  protoplasm  itself  }  What  is 
this  jelly-like  matter  which  exhibits  all 
phenomena  of  life?  Science  has  not  yet 
given  a  positive  answer  to  this  great  ques- 
tion. On  the  one  side,  we  have  the  germs 
of  an  opinion,  shared  by  some  biologists 
who  are  inclined  to  see  in  protoplasm  an 
aggregation  of  lower  organisms.  Thus 
R.  Altmann  f  and  I.  Straus  J  consider  that 
the  granulations  of  protoplasm  are  the 
essential  and  fundamental  elements  of  the 
organic  being.  As  to  the  cell,  it  is  not,  in 
Altmann's  view,  an  elementary  organism, 
but  a  colony  of  elementary  organisms  which 
group  together  according  to  certain  rules 
of  colonization.  They  constitute  the  pro- 
toplasm as  well  as  the  nuclear  plasm,  and 
they  are  the  morphological  units  of  all 
living  matter.  These  granules,  he  main- 
tains, are  identical  with  microbes  ;  their 
shape,  their  chemical  reactions,  their 
movements,  and  their  secretory  functions 
are  similar;  but  the  granules  of  the  pro- 


*  See  first  note,  p.  11. 

t  Die  Elementar-Organismen  und  ihre  Beziehungen 
zu  den  Zellen,  Leipzig,  1890,  with  twenty-one  plates. 

+  "  Sur  la  morpliologie  de  la  cellule  bact^rienne,"  in 
Journal  de  Micrographies  t.  15,  October  25  1891. 
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toplasm  differ  from  bacteria  in  not  being 
capable  of  a  separate  existence.  They 
can  only  live  in  cells.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  say,  at  the  present  time, 
how  far  this  view  may  find  support  in 
ulterior  research,  though  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  it  is  derived  from  elaborate 
investigations  into  the  cells  of  various 
glands  and  their  secretions,  and  that  it 
finds  support  in  facts  accumulated  by 
many  well-known  anatomists.*  It  must 
also  be  added  that  some  biologists  — 
namely,  J.  C.  Vogtf  —  go  a  step  further 
and  maintain  that  all  micro-organisms,  and 
all  cells  of  more  complicated  organisms, 
are  structures  of  a  fourth  or  higher  order; 
they  are  colonies  of  "  polyplasts,"  which 
themselves  consist  of  "  monoplasts,"  or 
those  granules  which  are  distinguished  in 
the  protoplasm  and  the  nuclear  plasm. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  we  also  have  the 
other  extreme  view,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Professor  O.  Biitschli,  who 
sees  in  protoplasm  nothing  but  a  foam, 
quite  similar  to  the  foams  which  may  be 
artificially  produced,  and  who  maintains 
that  all  phenomena  observed  in  living  pro- 
toplasm are  simply  physical  and  chemical 
processes. 

The  great  question  as  to  what  proto- 
plasm is,  evidently  will  not  be  solved  soon. 
But  the  above-mentioned  researches  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  problems  which  at  this 
moment  absorb  the  attention  of  biologists. 
One  important  step  has  certainly  been 
made  :  the  complicated  structure  of  pro- 
toplasm has  been  recognized,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  vital  processes  in  "liv- 
ing matter  "  now  stands  on  a  firm  footing.^ 

v. 

It  is  known  that  Darwin,  when  he  be- 
gan thinking  about  the  possible  origin  of 
the  eye,  used  to  feel  a  kind  of  shudder  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  standing  in 
the  way.  An  important  step  towards 
smoothing  these  difficulties  has  now  been 
made  by  Professor  S.  Exner,  who  has 
brought  out  an  elaborate  and  richly  illus- 
trated work  on  the  eyes  of  crustaceans  and 
insects, §  and  by  Mr.  Watase,  who  has 
studied  the  question  as  to  their  possible 

•  The  author  names  Gianuzzi,  Ranvier,  Renaut, 
and  partly  Henri  Martin. 

t  Das  Empfindungsprinzip  und  das  Protoplasma, 
auf  Grund  eines  einlieitiichen  Substanzbegriffes,  Leip- 
zig, 1891  ;  Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society ^ 
February,  1892. 

X  Prof,  R.  Greef  s  exploration  of  the  motor-fibrils  of 
the  A  maeba  terricola  {Biologisches  Centralblatt^  No- 
vember, 1891,  pp.  599  and  633)  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  illustration  of  such  researches. 

5  Die  Physiologie  der  facetliiten  Augen  von  Kreb- 
sen  und  insecten,  Leipzig,  1891. 


origin.*  The  compound  eye  consists,  as 
known,  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
separate  conical,  almost  cylindrical,  parts, 
each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  separate 
eye  ;  however,  their  structure  widely  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  mammalian  eye. 
Each  of  the  component  eyes  has,  like  ours, 
a  cornua,  but  it  is  flat,  and  the  crystalline 
part  of  the  eye  has  not  the  shape  of  a 
lens,  but  of  a  "  lens  cylinder,"  that  is,  of  a 
cylinder  which  is  composed  of  sheets  of 
transparent  tissue,  the  refracting  powers 
of  which  decrease  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  cylinder.  If  an  eye  of  this  kind  is 
removed  and  freed  of  the  pigment  which 
surrounds  it,  objects  may  be  looked  at 
through  it  from  behind;  but  its  field  of 
vision  is  very  small,  and  the  direct  images 
received  from  each  separate  eye  are  either 
produced  close  to  one  another  on  the 
retina  (or  rather  the  retinulae  of  all  the 
eyes)  or  superposed.  In  this  last  case  no 
less  than  thirty  separate  images  may  be 
superposed,  which  is  evidently  a  great 
advantage  for  nocturnal  insects.  Many 
other  advantages  are  derived  from  the 
compound  structure  of  the  insect  eye. 
Thus  the  mobile  pigment  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  iris  can  take  different  posi- 
tions, either  between  the  separate  eyes  or 
behind  the  lens  cylinders,  in  which  case 
it  acts  as  so  many  screens  to  intercept  the 
over-abundance  of  light.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  Exner  that  with 
its  compound  eye  the  common  glow-worm 
{Lampyris)  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
large  sign-board  letters  at  a  distance  of 
ten  or  more  feet,  as  also  extremely  fine 
lines  engraved  'oi  of  an  inch  apart,  if  they 
are  at  a  distance  of  less  than  half  an  inch 
from  the  eye.  As  a  rule,  the  compound 
eye  is  inferior  to  the  mammalian  eye  for 
making  out  the  forms  of  objects,  but  is 
superior  to  it  for  distinguishing  the  small- 
est movements  of  objects  in  the  total  field 
of  vision. 

All  stages  of  evolution  of  the  eye  may 
be  studied  among  the  insects  and  the 
Arachnides.  Thus,  beginning  with  the 
eye  of  the  Limulus,  Mr.  Watase  shows 
how  it  may  have  originated  from  a  simple 
minute  cavity  in  the  epithelium.  The 
sensitive  cells  lie  in  direct  continuity  with 
those  of  the  epithelium,  or  hypodermis; 
and  a  cavity,  with  a  pigment  cell  therein, 
and  covered  by  epithelium,  may  represent 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  eye.  Later  on 
the  cavity  deepens,  and  the  roughly  con- 

•  •*  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Compound  Eye  of 
the  Anthropodes,"  in  "Studies  from  the  Biological 
Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  University,"  vol.  iv.  (Bal« 
timore). 
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ical   thickening  of  the   epidermis   which 
fills  it  becomes  the  "lens  cylinder." 

A  succession  of  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Watase  upon  the  simplest  forms  of  the 
ocelJae  of  larvae  and  some  millepeds  per- 
fectly well  illustrate  the  various  possible 
phases  of  evolution  of  the  eye,  from  the 
minute  cavities,  or  ocellae,  which  appear 
in  great  numbers,  closely  packed  together, 
to  the  more  complicated  eyes  described 
by  Exner.  We  thus  have  in  Mr.  Watase's 
work,  confirmed  by  another  work,  by  M. 
Kishinouye,*  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  complicated 
problems  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

We  can  only  mention  several  very  in- 
teresting works  on  the  origin  of  the 
prickles  in  various  plants,  on  the  effects 
of  high  altitudes  upon  animals,  on  the 
compound  structure  of  the  higher  plants 
and  the  effects  of  atavism,  and  so  on  — 
all  resulting  from  the  modern  endeavors 
of  many  biologists  at  explaining  the  origin 
and  development  of  variations  in  animals 
and  plants  under  the  effects  of  their  sur- 
roundings. A  good  deal  of  attention  be- 
ing paid  now  to  the  chapter  of  "direct 
adaptation  "  in  the  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  species,  many  interesting  facts  are  con- 
tinually brought  to  light  by  the  work  of 
the  modern  followers  of  Lamarck. 

P.  Kropotkin. 

*  Zoologischer  Anzeiger,  1891,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  381; 
Journal  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  February,  1892, 
p.  38. 
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I. 

It  was  about  half  past  five,  on  a  March 
afternoon  some  few  years  ago,  when  Ger- 
trude Hurst,  worn  out  with  a  long  morning 
of  teaching,  and  a  long  afternoon  of  cor- 
recting books,  let  her  pen  slip  from  her 
hand,  and  leaned  back  in  her  armchair, 
just  for  a  few  moment's  laziness.  "  I  will 
not  even  shut  my  eyes,"  she  said,  as 
though  in  excuse  to  herself  for  this  un- 
wonted indulgence. 

But  Nature  inexorably  claims  her  own, 
and  before  many  minutes  had  passed,  this 
tired  London  high-school  teacher  had 
fallen  fast  asleep.  Her  arms  rested  list- 
lessly on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  her 
head  was  pressed  against  its  cane  back. 
There  was  a  worried  look  on  her  thin  face  ; 
and  indeed  her  whole  strength   seemed 


exhausted,  while  the  dark  lines  under  her 
eyes  told  a  story  of  study  protracted  late 
into  the  night.  She  was  dressed  in  some 
kind  of  loose-fitting  gown,  of  a  style  free 
and  unfashionable  ;  her  dark-brown  hair 
was  cut  short,  in  the  way  that  many  girls 
now  choose  for  comfort  and  convenience  ; 
not  any  of  her  features  were  beautiful,  but 
there  was  the  beauty  of  thoughtfulness 
about  her  face.  Her  table  was  strewn 
with  exercise  and  lesson  books,  and  a  few 
set  apart  were  obviously  for  her  own  pri- 
vate work,  being  several  volumes  of  biol- 
ogy, inorganic  chemistry,  and  physics,  and 
Salmon's  "  Conic  Sections,"  and  Smith's 
"Analytical  Conies,"  and  two  or  three 
frowning  treatises  on  trigonometry.  Her 
little  sitting-room,  rather  comfortless  in  its 
poverty,  had  for  ornaments  two  or  three 
photographs  of  pictures  from  the  National 
Gallery,  and  a  photograph  of  Watts's 
beautiful  picture  of  "Hope."  This  pic- 
ture faced  Gertrude  Hurst's  writing-table, 
so  that  every  time  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  they  fell  naturally  there. 
The  other  ornaments  of  the  room  were  a 
few  books,  held  together  by  a  home-made 
book-shelf.  On  the  fire  'the  kettle  was 
boiling  merrily,  waiting  impatiently  until 
it  should  please  the  lady  to  fill  the  little 
black  teapot  which  was  reposing  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  fender.  A  shabby  white  cat 
was  sitting  upright  on  the  hearth,  con- 
templating with  learned  gravity  some 
loose  sheets,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  which  were  covered  with  fig- 
ures and  signs  having  something  to  do 
with  parabolas  and  tangents,  asymptotes 
and  other  mathematical  mysteries.  The 
room  was  evidently  that  of  a  solitary  stu- 
dent, and  yet  the  slight  figure  of  the  girl 
yonder  seemed  so  childlike,  that  at  first 
sight  she  might  well  have  been  taken  for 
a  child;  only  on  closer  inspection  one 
could  see  that  she  had  lived  through  years 
of  toil  and  of  sorrow,  and  had  learned 
things  which  time  alone  can  teach. 

Gertrude  Hurst  must  have  been  sleep- 
ing for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door.  Receiving  no 
answer,  the  person  asking  for  admittance 
refused  to  be  kept  waiting  any  longer,  and 
opened  the  door  for  himself'  and  looked 
into  the  room.  Then,  seeing  the  sleeper 
in  the  armchair,  he  stood  hesitating  what 
to  do. 

"  Poor  tired  child  !  "  he  whispered  ;  "  she 
is  worn  out  with  work." 

He  went  gently  up  to  her  side  and  bent 
over  her,  and  stooping  down,  picked  up 
the  pen  which  had  fallen  from  her  hand, 
and  replaced  it  on  the  inkstand.     He  lin- 
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gered  by  the  fireplace  as  though  he  were 
reluctant  to  go  away. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "for  she  thinks  I  am  still  in 
Australia,  and  I  should  startle  her  on  her 
first  awakening." 

And  again  he  murmured  to  himself : 
"  Poor  child  !  she  is  worn  out.  I  am  glad 
I  have  come  home  to  help  her." 

Perhaps  he  would  have  really  gone ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  black  kettle  boiled 
over,  and  Elkin  Annerley  bent  down  to 
rescue  it  from  the  indignant  fire,  whilst 
the  shabby  cat  looked  calmly  on,  as  though 
it  understood  all  about  the  proceedings, 
and  did  not  intend  to  ruffle  itself  on  ac- 
count of  an  agitated  kettle.  The  kettle 
was  placed  in  safety  on  the  hob ;  and 
Elkin  Annerley  was  just  turning  towards 
the  door,  when  he  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  those  papers  lying  under  the  armchair. 
And  a  few  well-known  hieroglyphics  ar- 
rested his  attention,  everything  that  was 
mathematical  in  him  arose  in  excitement. 
He  took  up  the  loose  sheet  as  though  it 
were  some  precious  gem,  and  began  to 
examine  it;  then  he  frowned  and  shook 
his  head,  and  mechanically  drawing  a 
pencil  out  of  his  pocket,  he  made  some 
few  corrections. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  wrong,"  he  said 
impatiently;  "waste  of  time  and  waste  of 
paper.  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her- 
self, after  all  my  teaching,  too." 

He  snatched  from  the  shelf  a  large  book 
on  which  to  fix  the  paper,  and  he  settled 
himself  in  a  low  chair  near  the  fire,  and 
rested  his  feet  against  the  fender.  He 
was  soon  lost  in  the  interesting  and  ab- 
sorbing nature  of  his  work;  and  to  judge 
from  the  far-away  look  on  his  face,  he 
had  probably  forgotten  everything  save 
the  one  important  fact  that  here  was  a 
most  intricate  problem  badly  worked  out, 
in  defiance,  too,  of  some  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary mathematical  rules  and^'formulae. 

"  This  is  just  the  sort  of  carelessness 
to  irritate  me,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  my  pupils  that  I  am  not 
now  teaching  mathematics." 

His  face  cleared,  though,  when  he 
turned  over  the  page  and  found  some 
other  problems  cleverly  worked  out. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  "  this  problem 
redeems  the  other."  And  with  the  old 
instinct  of  a  master,  he  put  V.  G.  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  signed  his  initials  E.  A., 
smiling  somewhat  mournfully  as  he  did  so. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  very  frail,  and  of  medium  height. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  being  worn  out 


before  his  time  ;  but  the  enemy,  consump- 
tion, had  not  been  able  to  rob  him  of 
everything,  and  there  was  still  a  pleasing 
sort  of  defiance  in  the  way  in  which  he 
carried  his  head  —  a  head  which  had  not 
submitted  itself  to  the  doubtful  mercies 
of  the  conventional  barber.  His  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  distant  objects,  as  though 
they  were  trying  to  penetrate  into  that  In- 
finite which  is  the  pleasure-ground  of  all 
mathematicians.  For  a  mind  bent  on  tan- 
gents and  parabolae  and  hyperbolae,  on 
sines  and  cosines,  and  the  resultant  of 
forces,  and  the  properties  of  cones,  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  hopeless,  so  far 
as  the  plain  and  matter-of-fact  things  of 
the  outer  world  are  concerned.  And 
Elkin  Annerley,  the  young  mathematical 
master,  whose  bad  health  had  obliged  him 
to  give  up  all  his  work  and  his  prospects, 
seemed  quite  to  have  lost  himself,  as  he 
sat  there  working  out  problems,  probably 
suggested  by  these  others  which  he  had 
just  been  correcting.  His  hand  moved 
over  the  paper  quickly,  and  then  as 
quickly  crossed  out  all  the  working,  the 
writer  shaking  his  head  in  vexation. 

"  That  was  not  the  shortest  way  of 
doing  it,"  he  said.  "  Ah  !  this  is  far  neater 
and  prettier.  It  would  be  a  good  rider  to 
set  for  an  examination  paper,  I  shall 
make  a  note  of  it." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  busily  engaged, 
Gertrude  Hurst  awoke,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  her  visitor.  She  rose,  and 
stood  waiting  until  he  should  look  up.  At 
last  he  did  look  up,  and  she  said  :  "  Why, 
I  thought  you  were  in  Australia,  Mr.  An- 
nerley. I  have  been  wondering  all  the 
time  how  you  were  getting  on  there." 

That  was  all  she  said,  but  there  was  a 
glad  smile  on  her  frank  face,  which  told 
how  pleased  she  was  to  welcome  him 
back  from  Australia.  He  had  thrown  aside 
his  papers,  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "you  look 
very  tired  ?  And  you  cannot  disguise 
from  me  that  you  have  fallen  asleep  over 
your  work." 

She  pushed  the  hair  off  her  face,  and 
laughed.  "  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say, 
after  your  long  voyage  to  Australia  ?  "  she 
said.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  had  some  remarks  to  make  about  the 
climate,  or  your  fellow-passengers,  or  the 
steamer." 

"That  may  come  later,"  he  answered, 
as  he  watched  her  busying  herself  about 
making  the  tea. 

"Perhaps  you'll  clear  the  table?"  she 
said  to  him,  "  and  get  the  cups  and  sau- 
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cers,  and  the  sugar  out  of  the  cupboard. 
Tell  me  about  yourself ;  you  look  a  little 
better.     Do  you  feel  better  ?  " 

"You  know  I  have  no  illusions  about 
myself,"  he  said  with  strange  indifference, 
as  he  placed  the  cups  and  saucers  and  the 
sugar-bowl  on  the  table.  "  I  have  only  a 
few  months  to  live,  and  when  I  got  out  to 
Australia,  it  suddenly  struck  me  what  a 
fool  I  was  to  take  all  the  trouble  of  going 
there,  just  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  my 
life  for  a  few  paltry  months.  After  all, 
what  are  a  few  months  in  the  long-run  ? 
Surely  it  is  better  to  have  the  shorter  time 
with  the  surroundings  one  cares  for,  and 
near  the  work  to  which  one  has  given  one's 
whole  life.  There  is  some  comfort  in 
being  near  the  work,  even  if  one  cannot 
do  it." 

He  held  the  teapot  for  her  to  pour  the 
boiling  water  into,  and  then  she  drew  her 
chair  nearer  to  the  table. 

"And  then,"  he  continued,  "  I  thought 
how  selfish  my  choice  was.  There  I  was, 
out  in  Australia,  doing  no  one  any  good, 
and  at  least,  if  I  were  at  home,  I  might  be 
giving  the  best  of  my  help  to  those  who 
might  be  glad  to  have  such  help.  It 
seemed  such  an  utter  waste  of  my  abili- 
ties, such  an  utter  waste  of  all  my  study- 
ing.   And  then  I  thought  of  you." 

She  was  leaning  back  in  her  armchair, 
and  did  not  look  up,  even  at  his  last 
words. 

"And  then  I  thought  of  you,"  he  re- 
peated, "  and  I  remembered  how  you 
worked  all  the  day,  and  how  you  studied 
against  such  odds,  with  all  your  high- 
school  teaching  to  do  as  well.  And  the 
idea  seized  me,  that  I  should  like  to  help 
you,  and  see  you  safely  through  your  ex- 
amination this  time." 

Again  she  pushed  the  hair  back  from 
her  forehead,  and  still  she  did  not  look  up. 
She  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"  I  took  your  failure  to  heart,  last  year," 
he  said,  as  he  balanced  his  tea-spoon  on 
his  finger.  "  I  believe  I  gave  careless 
lessons,  for  at  times  I  felt  almost  too  ill  to 
teach  well.  I  never  thought  that  you  had 
a  genius  for  mathematics ;  but  all  the 
same,  I  felt  as  though  you  had  failed  be- 
cause of  me.  And  I  wish  you  to  pass, 
because,  when  you  have  once  taken  your 
degree,  or  even  part  of  it,  your  whole  po- 
sition in  the  teaching  world  will  be  altered, 
and  you  will  not  have  to  drudge." 

"  Mr.  Annerley,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"  soon  after  you  had  gone,  I  went  to  the 
New  College  to  pay  in  my  fees.  I  found 
I  had  been  forestalled.  You  paid  them  for 
me,  did  you  not?" 


"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  hope  I  di 
not  vex  you.  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  you  were  to  be  put  to  the  extra  ex- 
pense because  of  me.  But  I  see  you  are 
vexed." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  smiling  frankly  at 
him.  "  If  I  were  vexed  at  that,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  understand  any  kind  of 
poetry  and  chivalry.  You  have  always 
been  good  to  me,  and  I  have  never  been  a 
credit  to  you.  But  you  must  not  say  that 
my  failure  was  owing  to  you,  for  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  my  own  stupidity  and  to 
my  over-fatigue.  Still  I  was  disappointed. 
One  always  does  hope  for  success.  And 
it  is  a  serious  thing  for  any  one  working 
for  a  livelihood  to  be  kept  back  a  whole 
year.  And  I  lost  the  chance  of  an  ap- 
pointment which  was  to  depend  on  my 
success  in  the  Intermediate  Science." 

"  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  which  an- 
nounced your  failure,"  he  said,  "because 
I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  subject.  But,  you  know,  there  are 
other  failures  in  the  world.  Look  at  my 
own." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  say  that,"  she  said  eagerly ; 
"  no  one  who  has  done  good  work,  as  you 
have  done,  can  be  said  to  have  failed." 

"  But  I  have  had  no  time,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. 

"What  is  time?"  she  asked,  smiling 
sadly.  "  You  yourself  said  that  a  few 
months  more  or  less  made  no  difference." 

"  But  that  is  when  a  man  is  doomed," 
he  said.  "  When  he  is  doomed,  the 
sooner  he  goes  the  better.  But,  for  my 
own  part,  I  seemed  to  be  played  out  before 
I  had  a  chance  of  playing  myself  in.  It  is 
maddening  to  have  opportunity,  and  tal- 
ent, and  ambition,  and  to  be  denied  time 
and  strength.  And  then  to  think  of  the 
many  people  in  the  world  who  do  not 
make  the  best  use  of  their  strength,  and 
who  complain  of  time  hanging  heavily  on 
them.  Good  God  !  if  one  might  take  from 
them  both  time  and  strength  ! " 

He  pushed  the  teacup  impatiently  away 
from  him.  "But  there  now!"  he  said. 
"  I  hate  grumblers,  and  I  have  not  come 
to  talk  about  myself.  I  want  to  hear  what 
you  have  been  doing  in  my  absence.  By 
the  way,  you  had  done  one  of  those  prob- 
lems most  disgracefully  ;  indeed  I  think 
your  mistake  there  was  unpardonable." 
As  he  spoke,  he  showed  her  the  correc- 
tions he  had  made.  "  You  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  this,"  he  said;  "it  is 
a  careless  piece  of  work,  enough  to  dis- 
hearten any  teacher." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  excuse  myself,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  lately  I  have  been  so  worried 
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and  overwrought,  that  my  own  private 
study  has  suffered  in  consequence." 

"  But  you  redeemed  yourself  here,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  problem  which  had 
met  with  his  approval.  "  That  is  really 
neatly  and  elegantly  done,  enough  to  en- 
courage any  teacher.  Ah  !  I  am  glad  I 
have  come  home.  I  am  going  to  make 
you  help  me  to  fulfil  my  one  remaining 
ambition." 

"And  what  is  that.?"  she  asked. 

"  My  one  remaining  ambition,"  he  said, 
half  to  himself,  "is  that  you  should  pass 
your  examination.  For  this  purpose,  I 
wish  you  to  accept  my  help  in  your  work, 
as  long  as  I  am  able  to  give  it.  I  have 
always  had  the  deepest  reverence  for  you. 
Miss  Hurst,  and  wish  all  good  things  to 
fall  to  your  share.  Such  knowledge  as  I 
have,  I  should  like  to  leave  behind  as  a 
legacy  to  you,  to  make  life  easier  for  you. 
Independent  natures  do  not  care  to  be  un- 
der obligations  to  any  one,  I  know  well ; 
but  if  you  would  be  generous  enough  to 
accept  my  help,  you  would  make  these 
few  remaining  weeks  very  beautiful  for 
me." 

Her  hand  rested  gently  on  his. 

"  Indeed  I  accept  it,"' she  said  quietly. 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,  for  your 
companionship  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
me,  Mr.  Annerley.  And  then,  too,  al- 
though you  knew  how  to  scold  me,  you 
also  knew  how  to  encourage  me.  That  is 
what  your  pupils  have  always  said  of  you. 
I  think  it  must  be  a  real  comfort  to  you  in 
your  trouble,  to  know  how  your  pupils 
have  felt  for  you,  and  how  they  have 
missed  you  too.  The  new  master  at  the 
New  College  had  a  very  difficult  position 
to  fill  when  he  took  your  place  amongst  us. 
And  though  he  did  his  best  for  us  all,  he 
had  not  that  sympathy  which  makes  teach- 
ing a  success,  nor  that  enthusiasm  which 
can  turn  mathematics  into  real  poetry.  If 
you  only  knew  how  we  had  missed  you, 
you  must  needs  have  been  gratified." 

"  You  speak  very  kindly  to  me,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  shook  his  head  ;  "  but  there 
is  really  no  comfort  in  what  you  say.  The 
only  comfort  is  in  work,  and  I  envy  those 
who  can  do  it.  If  they  can  do  it,  they  are 
not  to  be  pitied,  even  if  they  have  lost 
everything  else  that  people  value,  such  as 
faith,  and  love,  and  friendship.  I  have 
always  thought  that  as  long  as  one  could 
work,  nothing  else  mattered.  The  little 
worries  of  life  passed  by  me  unheeded, 
simply  because  I  always  said  :  'Ah,  there 
remains  my  work.'  I  believe  I  was  often 
considered  wanting  in  proper  dignity  be- 
cause I  let  things  slip  which  any  proper- 
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spirited  man  would  have  resented.  But  I 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  agitated 
about,  or  disappointed  with,  men  or  things. 
Humanity  might  be  unsatisfactory,  but  I 
never  found  hyperbolae  unsatisfactory. 
Ellipses  were  always  my  consistent 
friends." 

Gertrude  Hurst  laughed.  "  Perhaps  it 
all  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the 
hyperbolae  and  ellipses  were  treated,"  she 
said.  "  Perhaps  you  understand  them  bet- 
ter than  humanity.  With  all  due  respect 
to  you,  I  prefer  humanity." 

"  We  have  never  been  able  to  agree  on 
that  subject,"  he  said,  smiling.  "It  is  no 
use  whatever  to  pin  one's  faith  to  human- 
ity ;  it  is  much  better  to  believe  in  hyper- 
bola." 

"Well,  like  every  one  else,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  a  contradiction  to  yourself,  for 
you  are  always  interesting  yourself  in  hu- 
manity. My  own  case,  for  instance;  if 
you  find  every  one  so  disappointing,  why 
should  you  take  the  trouble  to  interest 
yourself  in  me?  " 

"You  are  something  quite  apart,"  he 
answered  quietly.  "  I  regard  you  very 
much  in  the  way  that  I  do  the  choicest 
curves.  All  things  considered,  I  should 
think  you  could  not  be  disappointing." 

She  shook  her  head  deprecatingly.  "  To 
know  is  the  beginning  of  sorrow,"  she 
said,  as  she  turned  to  her  exercise-book. 

"Well,  I  shall  not  have  much  time  to 
know,"  he  said  with  sad  humor;  "so  just 
allow  yourself  to  remain  on  the  list  of  the 
choicest  curves^  Do  you  mind  me  sitting 
quietly  here,  while  you  finish  correcting 
your  books  ?  And  then,  if  you  are  not  too 
tired,  we  might  perhaps  have  a  mathemat- 
ical lesson  with  which  to  finish  up  the 
evening.  And  meanwhile  I  will  read  one 
of  these  treatises  on  socialism,  and  try  to 
become  interested  in  all  those  new  the- 
ories. No  wonder  you  are  over-tired,  if 
you  crowd  so  much  into  your  life.  You 
ought  to  be  content  with  your  own  per- 
sonal work." 

"  I  cannot  go  on  correcting  books  if  you 
go  on  talking  like  that,"  she  said,  "and  I 
am  just  engaged  on  two  particularly  bad 
specimens  of  Latin  prose.  You  always 
irritate  me  when  you  pretend  to  take  a 
narrow  view  of  life.  Why,  if  I  had  not 
interests  apart  from  my  own  personal  work, 
I  should  be  utterly  miserable;  and  be- 
sides, to  be  interested  in  anything  outside 
one's  self,  saves  one  from  one's  self.  It 
is  always  such  a  difficulty  to  get  away 
from  one's  self;  and  that  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  loveliest  part  of  Buddh- 
ism.   I  think  it  was  Buddha  who  spoke 
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of  the  *  heresy  of  individuality.'  And  then 
the  idea  of  being  merged  in  one  great 
whole  is  so  comforting  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  tired  of  individual  existence. 
I  think  that  those  rare  moments,  when  one 
does  not  feel  one's  self  ought  to  be  re- 
corded as  the  fairest  moments  of  one's 
life  —  red-letter  moments,  in  fact.  Music 
sometimes  has  this  effect  on  us." 

"  Finish  your  corrections,"  he  said, 
"  and  let  us  get  to  the  mathematics  ;  for  I 
am  on  safe  ground  there,  and  you  cannot 
dispute  what  I  teach  you." 

So  the  evening  passed  away,  and  he 
trimmed  the  lamp  for  her,  and  pulled  down 
the  blinds,  and  then  returned  to  his  post 
by  the  fireside.  Sometimes  he  looked 
round  to  see  how  she  was  getting  on,  but 
he  made  no  movement  to  disturb  her,  and 
she  could  not  see  the  smile  of  quiet  pleas- 
ure which  was  on  his  worn  face.  At  last, 
when  she  was  ready  for  him,  he  gave  her 
an  algebra  lesson,  and  having  explained 
away  many  of  her  difficulties,  set  her  some 
problems  to  do,  and  rose  to  go. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  she 
said,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  him.  "  I 
feel  sure  that  with  your  help  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  passing  my  examination." 

"  Then  you  will  fulfil  my  only  remaining 
ambition,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  down  the 
stairs. 

II. 
It  was  generally  understood  amongst 
those  who  knew  Elkin  Annerley,  that  the 
only  thing  he  really  cared  about  was  math- 
ematics, and  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
He  had  a  very  rare  gift  of  teaching,  and 
had  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  masters  at  the  New  College,  where 
he  interested  himself  in  an  impersonal  sort 
of  way  in  all  his  pupils,  both  men  and 
women.  But  his  kindness  to  them,  and 
his  interest  in  them,  began  and  ended  with 
the  mathematics.  He  was  generous  of 
his  time  to  them  at  the  New  College,  and 
was  always  willing  to  correct  any  extra 
exercises  which  they  might  wish  to  bring 
him.  But  this  being  done,  he  returned  to 
the  region  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
belong,  the  region  of  abstract  thought, 
where  the  words  love,  and  friendship,  and 
human  companionship  had  no  formulae, 
and  were  therefore  unknown  quantities. 
So  after  some  time,  his  very  kindness 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prop- 
erties of  a  strange  curve,  the  eccentricity 
of  which  was  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. Perhaps  he  was  eccentric ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  just  done  a  most 
ordinary  thing  in  coming  home  from  Aus- 


tralia; and  while  it  was  supposed  that  he 
returned  to  England  because  he  could  not 
keep  away  any  longer  from  his  mathemat- 
ics, the  real  truth  was  that  he  could  not 
keep  away  any  longer  from  Gertrude 
Hurst.  She  was  by  no  means  the  most 
promising  of  his  pupils  at  the  New  Col- 
lege, for  mathematics  were  her  weakest 
point.  But  there  was  something  in  her 
frank  manner  which  had  won  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  her  eagerness  to  overcome  her 
difficulties,  and  her  enthusiasm  for  work, 
had  claimed  his  interest,  and  an  uncon- 
scious kind  of  sympathy  between  them 
had  done  the  rest.  Sometimes  they 
chanced  to  meet  on  their  way  to  the  New 
College,  and  as  time  went  on,  they  had 
learnt  to  take  a  quiet  pleasure  in  each 
other's  companionship,  although,  after  all, 
it  was  very  little  they  saw  of  each  other. 
Whatever  his  feelings  towards  her  may 
have  become  when  he  got  to  know  her 
better,  his  manner  was  precisely  the  same 
as  it  had  always  been  when  she  was 
merely  an  unpromising  pupil,  and  nothing 
more.  She  had  no  idea  that  when  he  saw 
her  looking  worried  and  overworked  and 
sad,  he  suffered,  and  would  fain  have  done 
anything  to  help  her.  But  he  went  away 
to  Australia  without  her  guessing  anything 
of  this,  and  even  when  he  came  to  her  last 
night,  his  manner  would  have  revealed 
nothing  to  her;  though  the  mere  fact  that 
he  had  returned  to  help  her,  told  her  more 
than  any  words  or  any  special  manner 
would  have  told.  And  Gertrude  Hurst 
began  to  understand  at  last. 

The  next  day,  when  she  was  out  teach- 
ing, she  found  herself  thinking  constantly 
of  Elkin  Annerley.  While  she  was  think- 
ing of  him,  he  called  at  her  lodgings  in 
the  Marylebone  Road,  and  left  the  books 
that  they  would  require  for  their  studies; 
and  he  who  had  no  notion  of  comfort  for 
himself,  looked  about  the  comfortless 
room,  wondering  how  he  might  improve 
it  for  her.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  women,  but  he  had  vague  notions 
that  they  liked  cushions  and  footstools, 
and  choice  flowers ;  and  there  were  none 
of  these  luxuries  here,  but  only  a  little 
fern,  which  had  answered  to  Gertrude 
Hurst's  loving  care.  He  bought  a  cush- 
ion, which  he  fixed  in  her  easy-chair;  and 
he  chose  some  flowers  from  a  florist's  near 
at  hand,  and  arranged  them  with  as  much 
taste  as  he  could  command,  in  a  little  vase 
which  he  found  on  the  mantel-shelf.  Then 
he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  he  would 
call  that  very  evening  to  give  his  lesson. 

He  came  punctual  to  the  moment,  just 
as  though  he  were  going  to  give  a  profes- 
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sional  lecture ;  and  the  two,  without  any 
preliminary  conversation,  set  to  work  to 
attack  conic  sections,  which  had  always 
bafifled  Gertrude  Hurst.  He  was  almost 
disagreeable  in  his  stiffness,  and  occasion- 
ally when  she  made  some  slip,  or  seemed 
dull  of  understanding,  his  manner  was 
sharp  and  impatient. 

"You  have  gone  back  very  much,"  he 
said  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  "  And  if 
you  are  not  careful,  you  will  not  get 
through  your  examination.  I  think, 
though,  that  I  am  almost  too  irritable  to 
be  a  good  teacher  now;  you  must  bear 
with  me." 

"  You  are  not  irritable,"  she  said,  though 
the  tears  had  darted  to  her  eyes  at  some 
of  his  sharp  observations. 

"But  I  know  better,"  he  said.  "I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  much  teaching 
now.  Only,  if  I  am  hard  on  you,  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  so  anxious  for  you  to  do  really 
well." 

So  day  after  day  they  worked  together  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  lesson  was  over, 
he  would  sit  by  the  fire  reading  the  even- 
ing paper  ;  or,  more  often  than  not,  staring 
into  the  fire,  and  sometimes  stealing  a  look 
across  the  table  at  Gertrude  Hurst  stoop- 
ing over  her  papers. 

"You  seem  better  to-night,"  she  would 
say  to  him  sometimes,  and  he  would  smile, 
and  let  her  think  what  she  pleased.  He 
never  complained  of  his  fate.  If  there 
had  been  any  bitterness  in  his  heart  at 
being  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and 
his  ambitions,  something  had  come  to 
sweeten  his  life.  It  was  not  religion,  and 
it  was  not  resignation. 

One  day  when  he  had  been  coughing  a 
great  deal  she  said  to  him  :  "  I  think  these 
lessons  are  too  much  for  you,  Mr.  Anner- 
ley." 

She  was  sorry  at  once  that  she  had  al- 
lowed him  to  think  that  she  noticed  his 
growing  weakness,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  annoyed. 

"  I'm  not  worse,"  he  said  sharply,  "and 
these  lessons  are  mere  child's  play  to  me. 
You  surely  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you 
have  reached  the  mountain-tops  of  mathe- 
matics, where  the  brain  reels.-*  You  are 
only  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  I  tell 
you  it  is  all  child's  play  to  me." 

So  she  did  not  again  allude  to  his  ill- 
ness, until  one  night,  after  the  lesson  was 
over,  she  happened  to  speak  of  endurance, 
and  she  told  him  that  his  courage  would 
always  help  her  to  endure.  But  he  shook 
his  head. 

"  Don't  mistake  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  not 
that  people  learn  to  endure ;  it  is  that  the 


edge  of  most  things  wears  off,  whether  it 
be  the  edge  of  pleasure,  or  sorrow,  or  dis- 
appointment." 

At  no  time  was  there  very  much  per- 
sonal conversation  between  them ;  they 
talked  of  events  and  theories,  and,  at  his 
request,  she  would  read  poetry  to  him, 
especially  Browning  and  Shelley. 

"Read  me  some  Browning,"  he  would 
ask  ;  "  I  want  to  feel  strong  and  vigorous 
again,  and  Robert  Browning,  of  all  the 
poets,  helps  one  to  do  that." 

He  was  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and 
had  no  relations  to  care  for  him  in  his  ill- 
ness ;  but  Gertrude  Hurst  watched  over 
him  as  well  as  she  could,  and  tried  to  be 
thoughtful  for  him  in  many  ways.  She 
spent  her  half  holidays  with  him,  and 
made  every  effort  to  be  cheerful  with  him, 
although  she  was  feeling  over-worked  and 
over-anxious,  and  altogether  miserable. 
She  was  in  that  unsatisfactory  state  of 
mind  when  one  analyzes  everything  — 
life,  its  objects,  its  sorrows,  and  its  pleas- 
ures ;  and  having  thus  come  even  to  an- 
alyze its  pleasures,  she  had  ceased  to 
enjoy  anything.  Mercifully  for  her,  and 
for  all  like  her,  this  state  of  mind  cannot 
last  long  at  a  time.  There  come,  even  to 
the  most  parched  minds,  oases  in  the 
desert  of  thought,  and  the  heart  is  once 
more  reconciled  to  life,  its  objects,  its 
sorrows,  and  its  pleasures.  Once,  when 
she  confided  to  Elkin  Annerley  her  state 
of  mind,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
reproved  her  for  carelessness  in  her  work, 
he  said  to  her  :  — 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  analyze  anything  if 
you  want  to  live  on  happily.  Never  stop 
in  the  middle  of  your  work  and  question 
yourself  about  the  value  ot  that  work ; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  as  that. 
Those  who  do  that,  are  lingerers  by  the 
wayside,  and  they  will  never  reach  their 
destination.  Take  my  advice,  Miss 
Hurst,  and  do  not  worry  yourself  witii 
thought.  If  you  must  think,  learn  to 
think  of  nothing." 

"  But  you  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 
that,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Mathematics  help  me  to  do  that,"  he 
answered;  '  at  least,  I  mean  to  say,  that 
my  reason  becomes  so  occupied  with  these 
abstractions,  and  these  indefinite  concep- 
tions are  so  engaging  to  my  fancy,  that  my 
mind  simply  cannot  contain  thoughts  of 
another  genus.  I  should  certainly  advise 
people  who  are  troubled  with  doubts  and 
sorrows  and  misgivings  about  things  in 
general,  to  turn  to  mathematics;  for  they 
give  comfort  by  inducing  forgetfulness." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  you 
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say,"  she  answered,  as  she  shut  the  conic- 
section  book  with  a  bang.  "  You  sit  there 
and  tell  me  gravely  not  to  feel  and  not  to 
think.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  feel, 
and  that  you  do  not  think?  I  would 
rather  think  and  suffer,  than  be  indifferent. 
At  least  to  suffer,  whether  mentally  or 
physically,  is  life ;  but  indifference  of 
mind,  or  paralysis  of  body,  is  death  in 
life." 

"Some  day,"  he  said,  "you  will  feel 
this  indifference  growing  on  you,  and  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  Take  my 
advice,  and  just  go  through  your  life  un- 
questioningly  ;  and  when  you  have  a  road 
to  cross,  just  cross  it  without  wondering 
whether  it  is  worth  taking  the  trouble  to 
do  so.  If  you  stop  and  hesitate,  some 
lumbering  wagon  will  knock  you  down, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  you.  Come 
now,  let  us  return  to  the  mathematics." 

They  went  on  with  their  lessons  for 
many  weeks,  and  Gertrude  Hurst  saw  no 
one  else  but  Elkin  Annerley.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  all  she  did,  and  always 
liked  to  hear  her  chronicle  of  the  day's 
work  —  whether  the  pupils  had  been  try- 
ing, and  whether  she  had  given  a  good 
history  lesson.  Once  or  twice  she  told 
him  that  she  thought  he  did  not  take  suffi- 
cient precautions  about  the  cold  and  the 
damp,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  go  out  in 
the  evenings. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  precautions," 
he  said  impatiently,  "for  I  am  going  to 
enjoy  myself  as  long  as  I  can,  and  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  come  to  you." 

But  one  night  after  the  lesson,  he  looked 
around  her  little  room,  which  he  had  learnt 
to  love,  and  he  said  :  — 

'  I  shall  not  see  this  room  again,  after 
to-day.  I  feel  now  that  I  cannot  get  so 
far  ;  but  you  will  come  to  see  me,  will  you 
not,  and  let  me  help  you  as  long  as  I  can  ? 
There  are  only  about  six  weeks  before  the 
examination  begins,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
hold  out  till  that." 

"  Do  you  feel  worse  ?  "  she  asked  anx- 
iously. "  I  thought  you  looked  a  little 
better,  and  you  will  become  still  better  as 
the  spring  warms  into  the  summer." 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  smiled 
brightly  at  her.  "I  have  told  you  many 
times,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  no  illusions 
about  myself.  Most  consumptive  people 
think  they  are  going  to  get  well ;  but  I 
happen  to  be  an  exception.  You  will 
come  to  my  lodgings,  will  you  not?" 

After  that  she  went  to  his  rooms,  and 
had  her  lessons  there ;  and  he  was  de- 
lighted with  her  progress,  especially  in 
trigonometry,  and  said  that  she  would  yet 


prove  herself  to  be  one  of  his  worthiest 
pupils.  She  noticed  a  great  difference  in 
him,  and  saw  that  he  was  breaking  up; 
but  he  was  always  cheery,  and  always  said 
to  her:  "  I  shall  live  to  know  my  one  re- 
maining ambition  well  fulfilled,  and  that 
is  more  than  most  men  can  say." 

III. 

About  the  beginning  of  June  he  told 
her  that  he  had  decided  to  take  rooms  in 
Hampstead,  and  to  spend  his  last  few 
weeks  under  an  open  sky.  "  I  have  such 
a  desire  to  be  amongst  the  green  trees," 
he  said  to  her.  "  I  feel  that  I  have  missed 
so  many  beautiful  things  in  life,  which 
were  there  ready  for  me,  if  I  had  only 
known  and  cared.  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  go  far  away  from  London,  but  I  shall 
be  quite  content  to  sit  under  the  Hamp- 
stead trees,  and  see  the  far-lying  country, 
and  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
watch  the  children  playing  about.  That 
will  amuse  me  all  the  day  long,  for  I  do 
not  care  to  read  any  more  ;  indeed  I  can- 
not read  when  the  fever  comes  over  me." 

So  she  searched  for  lodgings  for  him, 
and  found  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  house 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Heath. 
It  was  situated  on  a  hill  leading  up  to  the 
Heath  ;  and  he  could  sit  at  the  window  of 
the  cheerful  little  sitting-room,  and  watch 
the  people  passing  to  and  fro,  and  study 
all  the  life,  which  in  this  part  remote  from 
London,  seemed  to  have  something  free 
and  genial  of  its  own.     This  alone  was  an 
endless   source  of   amusement  to  Elkin 
Annerley.     And  then  never  an  evening 
passed  but   that   Gertrude   Hurst   found 
time  to  come  to  see  him  ;  and  he  still  gave 
her  lessons,  and  still  praised  her  for  her        j 
progress.     She  spent   the  whole  of   Sat-        | 
urday  and  Sunday   at    Hampstead,    and        I 
brought  a  pile  of  exercise-books  to  cor-        , 
rect ;  and  then,  when  work  was  finished,        j 
they  strolled  out  together  on  to  the  Heath,        \ 
chiefly  frequenting  a  beautiful  part  known        i 
as  Judge's  Walk.     There  were  three  rows 
of  trees  in  Judge's   Walk,  splendid    old 
elms  and  limes,  and  one  solitary  horse- 
chestnut  ;    they   formed   the  aisles    of  a 
leafy  cathedral,  lovelier  than  any  cathedral 
reared  by  human  hands.     The  sun  shone 
through  the  branches,  just  as  in  a  cathedral 
the  sun  shines  through  the  jewelled  panes  ; 
and  the  delicious  scent  of  the  limes  stole 
through    the    air,    casting    fragrance   all 
around.     Elkin  Annerley  found  happiness 
here  every  day. 

"  Here  I  can  worship  the  unknown  God," 
he  said  ;  "  here  dogmas  are  of  no  account, 
and  our  thoughts,  and  our  hearts'  best 
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aspirations  spring  up  unchecked  by  the 
boundaries  of  space  or  doctrine.  Do  you 
know,  I  am  becoming  sufficiently  human 
to  realize  that  this  place  gives  me  all  the 
more  pleasure  because  it  has  given  pleas- 
ure and  comfort  to  thousands  of  my  fellow- 
beings  ?  It  is  lovely  to  think  of  this  spot 
being  so  near  the  great  city,  and  within 
reach  of  all  those  who  need  that  sooth- 
ing balm  which  only  nature  can  give.  I 
wonder  how  many  tired,  disappointed 
workers  have  sat  here,  and  watched  the 
sunset,  and  have  gone  on  their  way  again, 
less  weary  and  less  disappointed?  " 

They  used  to  watch  the  children  playing 
games  on  the  grass,  and  hide-and-seek  be- 
hind the  great  trees. 

"How  the  trees  must  love  the  chil- 
dren !  "  Elkin  said.  "  How  they  must  love 
to  feel  the  touch  of  those  little  hands,  and 
how  they  must  love  to  hear  the  music  of 
those  voices  day  by  day  through  the 
spring,  the  summer,  and  the  autumn  !  " 

They  used  to  see  the  same  people  time 
after  time,  and  they  amused  themselves 
by  making  up  stories  about  them  all. 
There  was  one  white-haired  old  man,  who 
came  regularly  and  sat  on  the  bench  which 
they  generally  occupied.  He  was  much 
crippled  with  gout,  but  managed  to  crawl 
along,  and  to  be  very  good-tempered  in 
spite  of  the  gout.  They  christened  him 
"  The  Professor."  One  evening  he  said 
to  them  :  — 

"Do  you  mind  me  sitting  here  with 
you  ?  I  know  lovers  like  to  be  alone,  as  a 
rule ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  lovers  ? 
When  I  was  young,  if  an  old  buffer  like 
myself  had  come  and  sat  by  me  when  I 
was  with  my  sweetheart,  I  should  have 
sent  him  flying,  gout  or  no  gout." 

"Do  not  move,"  said  Elkin  Annerley, 
smiling.  "  It  is  we  who  are  the  new-com- 
ers to  Judge's  Walk,  and  I  dare  say  we 
have  taken  possession  of  your  particular 
bench." 

"  I  see  you  very  often,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  suppose  you  are  lovers  ?  " 

Elkin  Annerley  shook  his  head.  "  I  am 
^y'"S»"  he  answered  casually,  "  and  my 
companion  is  going  in  for  an  examina- 
tion." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  old  man.  But  although 
he  seemed  disappointed  with  the  informa- 
tion, he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in 
them,  and  always  sir.iled  his  greeting  and 
welcome  when  they  came  to  sit  on  his 
bench.  He  did  not  often  speak  to  them, 
but  when  he  did  choose  to  speak,  they 
were  always  delighted  with  what  he  said. 
He  had  studied  a  great  deal,  and  spoke 
eloquently  of  the   books  he   loved.     He, 


too,  liked  being  amongst  the  lime-trees. 
He  told  his  young  friends  what  a  privi- 
lege it  was  to  get  a  little  closer  to  nature. 
"  When  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  our 
lives,"  he  said,  "  we  begin  to  realize  how 
much  we  have  missed.  Now  I  have  been 
so  much  shut  up  in  books  all  my  life  that 
I  have  missed  fresh  air.  Fresh  air  is  bet- 
ter than  books." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  feel,"  Elkin  An- 
nerley  answered.  "  I,  too,  have  missed  so 
much." 

The  old  man  laughed.  "You  have 
plenty  of  time,"  he  said. 

"  A  few  months  at  the  most,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Then  it  is  a  damned  shame !  "  said  the 
old  man,  stamping  on  the  ground  with  his 
bad  foot.  "  What  does  it  all  mean,  I  won- 
der ?  A  worthless  old  fool  like  myself 
lingers  on,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  no 
particular  wish  for  a  prolonged  existence. 
I  have  done  my  work,  had  my  fun,  and  am 
ready  to  go.  Every  one  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed his  chance.     I  call  it  damnable  !" 

After  that,  he  appeared  to  take  a  great 
fancy  to  the  two  companions  ;  and  once  he 
told  Gertrude  Hurst  in  confidence  that  he 
would  see  that  the  young  man  did  not 
need  for  companionship  when  she  was 
not  able  to  be  with  him  in  Judge's  Walk. 
"  I  suppose  you  would  have  been  lovers 
under  other  circumstances?"  he  asked, 
almost  entreatingly.  He  seemed  to  have 
set  his  heart  on  that. 

Gertrude  smiled,  and  the  old  man  looked 
at  her  face  and  read  in  the  smile  what  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"  That  is  enough,  my  dear,"  he  said 
kindly;  "you  have  answered  my  question, 
and  I  am  satisfied." 

Her  high-school  work  prevented  her 
from  coming  to  Hampstead  in  the  morn- 
ings, but  she  never  failed  to  come  some 
time  during  each  day,  until  at  last  the 
distance  told  on  her,  and  so  she  took 
lodgings  for  herself  close  by,  and  trans- 
ferred herself  and  her  shabby  white  cat 
from  Marylebone  to  Hampstead.  Even 
then  she  found  the  distance  to  the  high 
school  very  trying  in  all  the  heat ;  but  she 
assured  Elkin  that  the  fresh  air  more  than 
restored  her,  and  he  was  content.  He  was 
always  thinking  of  her  comfort,  and  al- 
ways anxious  when  she  looked  tired  ;  and 
sometimes  when  they  walked  together  up 
and  down  Judge's  Walk,  he  would  notice 
that  her  step  dragged,  and  he  would  say  : 
"Ah!  I  was  walking  too  fast  for  you. 
Why,  I  believe  I  have  more  strength  thaq 
you  have ! " 

Then  she  would  say:  "I  believe  you 
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have."  And  he  would  never  guess  that 
her  pace  had  been  altered  to  suit  his  fail- 
ing steps  ;  for  she  pretended  now  not  to 
notice  his  weakness  and  his  shortness  of 
breath.  She  never  offered  him  the  help 
of  her  arm;  she  walked  by  his  side,  a 
bright,  cheery  companion,  her  arms  folded 
tightly  together,  according  to  her  custom. 
When  they  were  tired  of  walking,  they 
would  find  their  old  particular  bench,  just 
under  the  sweet-scented  limes,  and  they 
were  happy  though  perhaps  they  never 
spoke  a  word.  One  evening  when  they 
were  watching  the  sunset,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  all  around,  the  old 
white-haired  man  came  and  sat  near  them. 

"Well," he  said  cheerily,  " my  news  is 
that  my  gout  is  better.  And  pray,  What 
is  your  news,  young  people  ?  " 

"  Our  news,"  said  Elkin  Annerley,  "  is 
that  Miss  Hurst  is  going  to  come  out 
splendidly  in  her  examination,  which  takes 
place  on  the  21st  of  July  —  that  is  to  say, 
in  about  three  weeks'  time." 

"  And  yourself  ? "  asked  the  old  man 
kindly. 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  live  to 
hear  of  her  success,"  said  Elkin  brightly. 
"  That  is  all  I  ask  ;  it  is  little  enough,  is 
it  not?" 

IV. 

Thus  time  sped  on,  and  when  Gertrude 
had  finished  her  high-school  work,  she 
would  step  over  to  Elkin's  lodgings  to 
hear  how  he  was,  and  what  news  he  had 
to  give  her,  and  to  receive  her  mathemat- 
ical lesson, 

"  A  procession  of  twelve  coal-wagons 
passed  by  my  window  to-day,"  he  said, 
"and  the  horses  were  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen,  capable  of  an  infinite  quantity 
of  work."  Or  he  would  say,  "  I  saw  that 
young  artist,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 
I  like  him,  for  he  is  a  hard  worker." 

That  was  the  standard  by  which  Elkin 
Annerley  judged  people  —  their  enthusi- 
asm for,  and  their  capabilities  of,  work. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  costermon- 
gers  who  passed  by  with  their  donkey- 
carts,  and  made  particular  friends  with  a 
certain  fish-woman  and  her  husband.  He 
bought  trifles  from  them,  horrible,  smell- 
ing kippers  and  haddocks,  in  order  to  have 
a  few  minutes'  chat  with  them,  and  to  help 
them  along  without  pata-onizing  them. 
Thus  he  amused  himself  when  he  was 
alone;  and  when  Gertrude  came  in,  he 
always  had  something  to  tell  her  —  how 
perhaps  he  had  spoken  to  the  old,  white- 
haired  man,  or  how  he  had  begun  a  friend- 
ship with  a  little  gem  of  a  child  who  had 


come  and  sat  by  him,  and  had  confided  in 
him,  seeing  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  person 
to  be  trusted.  She  was  about  five  years 
old. 

"  When  I  was  a  baby,"  she  had  told  him 
mysteriously,  "  I  swallowed  a  tooth  ! " 

"  Indeed  1 "  he  had  answered  sympa- 
thetically. Then,  encouraged  by  his 
sympathy,  she  intrusted  to  him  other  con- 
fidences about  her  dolls,  and  about  the 
brown  collie  Rufus,  who  was  her  constant 
companion.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  the  back  of  Judge's  Walk,  and 
she  came  out  to  play  around  the  dear 
trees,  as  she  called  them,  or  to  have  a 
romp  with  Rufus. 

These  were  only  little  instances,  it  is 
true,  but  Gertrude  Hurst  listened  with 
pleasure  to  all  Elkin  told  her  about  his 
companions,  and  she  learnt  to  like  them 
too.  But  he  enjoyed  those  times  most 
when  Gertrude  was  by  his  side ;  life  was 
very  lovely  to  him.  It  was  so  sad  that  he, 
this  silent  mathematical  master,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  nothing  but 
mathematics,  should  be  entirely  taken  up 
with  all  things  human,  just  as  the  end  was 
approaching  and  it  was  too  late.  In  the 
evenings  he  still  gave  her  a  lesson,  though 
at  times  he  was  scarcely  strong  enough 
for  the  effort.  She  sat  patiently  by  his 
side,  showing  him  all  the  deference  she 
would  have  shown  him  if  he  were  lecturing 
at  the  New  College.  If  he  were  a  little 
irritable,  she  took  his  rebukes  silently. 
But  he  praised  her  sometimes,  and  said 
she  was  beginning  to  have  mixed  mathe- 
matics at  her  finger-ends,  and  that  she 
knew  her  book-work  so  well  that  she  was 
bound  to  pass  on  that  alone. 

At  last  the  evening  came  when  he  was 
to  give  her  the  last  lesson  ;  for  the  exam- 
ination began  on  Monday,  July  21st,  and 
they  had  settled  between  them  that  she 
should  cease  working  some  few  days  be- 
forehand, and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  Hamp- 
stead,  of  course  doing  her  teaching  at 
school  in  the  mornings. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  very  stifiE 
problem  in  mixed  mathematics,"  he  said, 
"and  if  you  do  it  elegantly  and  well,  you 
will  more  than  satisfy  me." 

She  worked  at  it  whilst  he  sat  at  the 
open  window.  When  she  showed  it  to 
him,  he  was  delighted. 

"  I  have  not  come  back  from  Australia 
in  vain,"  he  said  brightly.  "  Now  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  really  drilled  you  into 
capital  form ;  and  if  you  are  plucked  this 
time,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  behave  as  anx- 
ious and  indignant  mothers  usually  behave 
on  these  occasions,  —  that  is  to  say,  go 
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and  storm  the  examiners  in  their  own 
strongholds  and  remonstrate  with  them ! 
Ah  !  but  there  is  no  fear  of  failure  this 
time." 

So  the  lessons  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  two  friends  passed  their  time  sitting 
on  the  bench  in  Judge's  Walk,  or  strolling 
slowly  up  and  down,  or  talking  to  Elkin's 
many  acquaintances.  The  brown  collie 
Rufus  followed  them  deferentially,  recog- 
nizing them  to  be  the  little  golden-haired 
girl's  friends.  She  herself  ran  out  to  see 
them  sometimes,  and  the  old,  white-haired 
man  had  his  usual  kindly  word  or  look  of 
greeting  for  them.  Once  or  twice  they 
got  as  far  as  the  horse-pond,  where  they 
watched  the  strong  old  wagon-horses  en- 
joying their  summer  paddling,  and  the 
children  sailing  their  little  ships.  Elkin's 
anxiety  was  lest  the  ships  should  get 
entangled  in  the  wagon-wheels.  "  The 
children  would  be  so  hurt,"  he  said  anx- 
iously. 

"  Look  after  that  ship  !  "  he  would  cry 
with  his  weak  voice  to  the  wagoners. 

But  the  men  always  steered  clear  of  the 
ships,  and  the  horses  lifted  their  great  feet 
carefully,  as  though  they  well  understood 
that  the  ships  were  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  nor  the  children's  feelings  hurt. 

These  were  Elkin  Annerley's  happiest 
days.  He  had  never  before  come  so  near 
to  love,  to  humanity,  and  to  nature.  Hy- 
perbolae, asymptotes,  diameters,  indices, 
permutations,  logarithms,  obtuse  and  acute 
angles,  foci,  and  oblique  cylinders  were 
being  shorn  of  their  glory,  and  other  things 
were  gaining  in  loveliness,  when  it  was  too 
late. 


On  the  21st  of  July,  Monday,  Gertrude 
Hurst  went  in  for  her  examination  —  viz., 
the  Intermediate  in  Science  of  the  Lon- 
don University.  Naturally  nervous  over 
examinations,  she  summoned  together  all 
her  courage,  feeling  that  she  must  succeed 
this  time.  And  as  she  sat  in  the  room 
bending  over  her  papers,  the  thought  of 
Elkin  Annerley  helped  her,  and  she  looked 
at  the  men  and  women  around  her,  and 
wondered  whether  they  had  such  a  stimu- 
lus to  success  as  she  had.  One  o'clock 
struck,  and  the  interval  between  one  and 
three  was  spent,  as  usual,  in  choking  down 
some  lunch,  discussing  the  papers,  and 
perhaps  finding  fault  with  the  examiners, 
according,  of  course,  as  the  candidate  was 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  questions 
set.  The  following  day,  at  one  o'clock, 
Gertrude  found  Elkin  Annerley  waiting 
for  her  on  the  steps  of  Burlington  House. 


Some  of  his  pupils  hastened  up,  eager  to 
shake  his  hand,  and  to  hear  how  he  was 
feeling  after  his  voyage  to  Australia.  They 
turned  away  sorrowfully  when  they  saw 
the  cruel  change  in  his  appearance. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  come  down," 
Gertrude  whispered  to  him  reprovingly. 

"  I  shall  not  come  again,"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "  I  just  wanted  to  see  the  whole 
scene  for  myself.  You  remember  it  has 
been  my  life  for  so  long." 

At  last,  when  Gertrude  had  done  the 
mathematical  papers,  Elkin  and  she  went 
carefully  over  them,  and  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  work.  The  teacher  of 
biology  at  the  New  College  thought  that 
she  had  also  succeeded  with  his  subject, 
so  that  she  had  every  reason  to  feel  com- 
forted. But  however  well  one  may  feel 
one  has  done,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  judge 
of  possible  success  by  feelings  alone  ;  and 
although  Gertrude  Hurst  had  vague  hopes, 
she  had  also  vague  forebodings.  Elkin 
laughed  these  forebodings  away,  and  de- 
clared as  usual  that  she  was  going  to  pass, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  live  to  hear  of 
her  success.  But  at  times  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  could  hold  together 
much  longer;  the  doctors  had  said  that 
he  lived  on  by  mere  pluck,  and  Gertrude 
knew  well  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
withstand  another  haemorrhage.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  weakness  and  fever,  and 
during  these  days  of  waiting  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  examination,  he  was  not 
often  able  to  go  out. 

When  Gertrude  came  to  fetch  hira  for  a 
stroll  on  Judge's  Walk,  he  usually  said :  — 

"  No,  not  to-day.  But  you  go,  and  tell 
me  how  the  trees  look,  and  whether  the 
limes  are  still  fragrant,  and  whether  the 
children  still  play  about  on  the  grass." 

One  afternoon  he  did  crawl  out,  and 
sat  in  his  old  accustomed  place  under 
his  favorite  lime-tree.  The  little  golden- 
haired  girl  and  the  dog  Rufus  ran  up  to 
greet  him  as  usual,  and  the  old,  white- 
haired  man  sat  beside  him. 

"You've  not  been  out  for  some  time," 
he  said  to  Elkin.  "  I  have  missed  you. 
How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? " 

Elkin  looked  up  quickly,  and  made  him 
understand  by  a  sign  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  matter  before  Gertrude.  So 
he  merely  answered  :  — 

"I  feel  proud  of  my  pupil.  She  has 
done  excellent  papers.  I  own  I  have  been 
astonished  at  her  progress." 

But  he  soon  became  very  tired,  and  the 
two  friends  strolled  homewards.  She  saw 
how  weak  he  was  ;  but  she  did  not  dare 
offer  him  the  help  of  her  arm,  fearing  to 
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hurt  his  feelings.  She  knew  how  he  suf- 
fered mentally  ;  she  knew  that  the  mental 
sufferino;  was  worse  to  him  than  the  bodily 
suffering  itself.  He  had  been  so  inde- 
pendent all  his  life,  and  had  asked  so  little 
of  any  one,  and  her  heart  bled  to  see  him 
so  young,  so  weak,  and  so  helpless. 

"I  am  tired  this  afternoon,"  she  said  to 
him.  "  Will  you  let  me  have  your  arm  ?  " 
He  smiled  brightly. 

"  I  am  glad  you  asked  me,"  he  said, 
"for  I  noticed  how  tired  you  seemed. 
Your  work  has  been  too  much  for  you. 
Why,  I  do  believe  I  am  stronger  than  you 
to-day." 

She  took  his  arm ;  but  it  was  he  who 
had  the  support,  and  not  she,  and  when 
they  reached  his  lodgings,  he  sank  back 
exhausted. 

"I  can  still  smell  the  lime-trees,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  loosened  his  scarf. 
"  I  am  glad  you  persuaded  me  to  go  out 
with  you,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
whole  scene  again.  There  is  no  cathe- 
dral more  beautiful  than  that  leafy  cathe- 
dral which  we  have  just  left.  I  hope  you 
will  always  be  fond  of  it,  if  only  for  my 
sake." 

Suddenly  he  was  seized  with  a  fearful 
fit  of  coughing,  and  Gertrude  bent  over 
him  anxiously,  as  he  sat  in  his  armchair 
by  the  open  window. 

"Elkin,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  she 
asked  sorrowfully.  "What  can  I  do  to 
help  you  ?  " 

That  was  the  first  time  she  had  called 
him  Elkin.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  If  you  do  not  mind,"  he  said,  "bring 
that  stool,  and  sit  near  me,  and  let  me  hold 
your  hand." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  asked 
anything  of  her.  He  was  silent  for  some 
minutes,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking.  She 
sat  near  him,  and  held  his  right  hand  in 
her  own.     Then  he  spoke. 

"You  are  only  a  child,  only  a  child,"  he 
said  mournfully,  "and  life  is  so  hard  for 
the  strongest  amongst  us.  I  wish  I  could 
have  had  a  long,  strong  life,  so  that  I  might 
have  helped  you.  You  are  only  a  child, 
for  all  your  independence." 

He  rested  her  hand  against  his  cheek. 
"  It  is  some  comfort  to  me,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  "that  you  will  live  on  to  work. 
It  is  splendid  to  think  of  you  living  and 
working.  I  have  always  had  such  a  pas- 
sion for  work,  and  you  know  my  great 
trouble  has  been  that  I  have  had  to  be  idle. 
But  you  will  do  your  share  of  work  for  me 
as  well  as  for  yourself,  and  that  is  my 
comfort." 


Her  hand  still  rested  against  his  cheek. 
She  could  not  speak  a  word. 

"  Life  is  hard  for  the  strongest,"  he  said 
again,  "but  you  are  gallant.  I  always 
thought  you  were  gallant ;  I  thought  so 
the  very  first  moment  you  came  into  ray 
class-room  at  the  New  College.  I  have 
not  spoken  to  you  lately  about  ambition  ; 
but  do  you  know,  that  of  all  ambitious 
men,  I  am  by  nature  the  most  ambitious  ? 
One  by  one  I  have  had  to  give  these  am- 
bitions up,  and  one  by  one  my  heart-strings 
broke.  But  a  broken  heart  is  better  than 
a  bitter  one.  Will  you  remember  that, 
child  ?  Still,  you  know,  one  ambition  does 
remain,  and  that  is  to  live  long  enough  to 
hear  of  your  success.  I  have  missed  other 
things,  but  this  one  thing  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  miss,  for  no  one,  not  even  the  hardest 
taskmaster,  would  grudge  me  twenty-four 
more  hours  of  life.  You  look  very  tired, 
child,  and  very  anxious,  but  this  time  to- 
morrow you  and  I  will  both  be  smiling 
because  of  your  success.  You  must  take 
care  of  yourself.  I  want  you  to  live  long 
so  that  you  may  do  much.  As  a  teacher 
you  have  a  great  responsibility  to  fulfil. 
You  have  a  broad,  open  mind  yourself, 
therefore  teach  your  pupils  to  take  a  wide 
view  of  life.  Tell  them  that  God,  who, 
so  they  believe,  made  the  open-lying 
downs,  and  the  free  sky,  and  the  boundless 
ocean,  and  the  spreading  fields  —  tell  them 
that  God  cannot  wish  our  minds  to  be  pent 
up  in  a  nut-shell.  As  our  eyes  cry  for 
light,  so  our  minds  should  cry  for  space, 
always  more  space.  Tell  them  this  from 
me.  I  want  you  to  have  all  the  things 
which  I  have  missed.  I  want  you  to  live 
and  love.  And  I  want  you  to  rejoice  in 
the  sunshine  and  in  nature.  Do  not  make 
yourself  miserable  with  thought.  There 
is  a  great  brick  wall  against  which  we  kick 
in  vain —  call  it  God,  or  Fate,  or  the  First 
Cause.  Just  do  your  work  well,  and  by 
adding  to  the  store  of  work  well  done,  you 
will  help  humanity,  and  you  will  earn  your 
immortality,  and  your  rest  too." 

She  rose  and  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head. "You  have  been  so  good  to  me," 
she  whispered,  "but  I  cannot  say  much  to 
you  to-night,  for  everything  seems  to  me 
so  mournful.  And  I  cannot  bear  for  you  to 
suffer.  I  would  gladly  give  my  life  for 
yours.  What  does  it  all  mean,  I  wonder? 
You  are  a  rare  spirit,  and  I  am  just  a 
simple  girl,  with  no  originality  in  me.  I 
can  well  be  spared  and  you  cannot.  And 
yet  it  is  you  who  have  to  leave  your  work. 
Sometimes  when  I  look  at  you  it  seems  to 
me  all  a  dream  that  you  are  ill." 

"If  I  had  been  well,"  he  answered,  as 
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he  watched  her  put  on  her  hat  and  scarf, 
"many  thino;s  would  have  been  different. 
Yes,  many  things  would  have  been  differ- 
ent." 

They  stood  there  in  the  twilight,  hand 
in  hand,  and  there  was  silence  between 
them  for  many  minutes. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  he  said  cheerily,  "  you 
may  gain  the  gold  medal  in  your  examina- 
tion." 

"  Whatever  I  gain,"  she  answered,  "  I 
shall  owe  to  you." 

"If  you  pass,"  he  said,  "there  will  be 
no  more  drudging,  no  more  anxiety  about 
stray  lessons,  but  a  good  post  and  a  good 
salary.  Come  straight  home  to  me,  di- 
rectly you  hear  the  news  to-morrow  after- 
noon, and  take  a  hansom.  Tell  the  man 
to  drive  quickly.  Do  not  delay  one  single 
instant,  for  I  shall  be  so  anxious  to  hear 
the  good  news." 

As  he  held  out  his  hand,  she  raised  it 
to  her  lips  and  kissed  it  lovingly.  "  Good- 
night," she  said,  "good-night,  Elkin  dear. 
God  bless  you."  And  as  she  spoke,  the 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  he  saw  them. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  there  was  a 
strangely  beautiful  smile  on  his  face.  He 
knew  now  that  whatever  else  he  had 
missed,  he  had  not  missed  love. 

VI. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  on  August 
1 2th  when  Gertrude  Hurst  went  down  to 
Burlington  Gardens  to  hear  the  verdict  of 
the  examiners.  Her  number  was  24.  The 
lists  were  not  yet  out  when  she  arrived, 
and  the  hall  was  full  of  men  and  women, 
each  one  more  anxious  than  the  other, 
although,  of  course,  there  were  some  who 
pretended  not  to  be  anxious  at  all,  and 
were  talking  on  subjects  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  examinations,  but  who 
nevertheless  looked  up  eagerly,  expecting 
to  see  the  list,  which  was  to  set  all  doubts 
at  rest.  Gertrude  Hurst  found  many  of 
her  men  and  women  friends,  and  they  all 
told  her  that  there  was  no  need  for  her 
to  be  anxious.  She,  in  her  turn,  spoke 
many  cheering  words  to  a  forlorn,  middle- 
aged  teacher,  who  looked  overworked  and 
under-fed.  Gertrude  thought  only  of  El- 
kin Annerley ;  all  personal  interest  in  the 
matter  had  passed  away,  and  it  was  for  his 
sake  chiefly  that  she  wished  to  see  num- 
ber 24  on  the  list.  "Who  knows?"  she 
thought;  "a  great  gladness  often  helps 
people  to  live,  when  doctors  have  given 
them  up." 

At  last  the  list  was  brought  in,  and  there 
was  a  rush  to  the  stand,  and  Gertrude 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  see.     But 
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some    man,     more    chivalrous    than 
others,  called  out:  — 

"All  right.  Miss  Hurst;  24  is  on  the 
list." 

He  made  way  for  her,  and  she  saw  for 
herself.  She  waited  just  long  enough  to 
congratulate  some  of  her  friends,  and  to 
press  in  kindly  sympathy  the  hand  of  the 
middle-aged  teacher  whose  number  was 
not  on  the  list.  Then  she  hailed  a  han- 
som, and  was  just  going  to  step  into  it 
when  she  told  the  man  to  wait  a  minute; 
and  she  ran  back  to  have  one  more  look  at 
the  list.  "  Just  to  be  quite  sure,"  she  said 
to  herself.  She  read  all  the  numbers  from 
the  beginning,  and  then  came  19,  20,  and 
24.  She  sprang  lightly  into  the  hansom, 
and  her  face  was  radiant  with  happiness. 
"  It  is  through  his  help,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  and  I  am  so  proud  and  glad  to  think 
that  I  owe  my  success  to  him.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  him  I  should  have  failed 
again  in  mathematics  ;  all  the  biology  and 
chemistry  in  the  world  would  not  have 
saved  me." 

The  weariness  of  the  last  few  weeks 
seemed  to  have  left  her;  her  face,  ordina- 
rily so  troubled,  looked  girlish  and  young 
again  ;  her  only  thought  was  how  pleased 
he  would  be  to  hear  the  good  news,  and 
what  a  cosy  evening  they  would  pass  to- 
gether now  that  this  anxiety  was  removed. 

At  last  she  reached  his  lodgings, 
jumped  out  of  the  hansom,  overpaid  the 
cabman,  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  brass 
knocker.  The  door  was  opened  by  the 
old  landlady. 

"  I  have  such  good  news  for  Mr.  An- 
nerley," Gertrude  said,  smiling  happily. 
Then  she  noticed  a  strange  expression  on 
the  landlady's  face. 

"Is  anything  wrong?"  she  asked,  a 
sudden  fear  possessing  her. 

"Oh,  Miss  Hurst,"  the  old  landlady 
said,  "how  can  I  tell  you?  He  died  this 
morning  at  two  o'clock." 

Gertrude  stood  at  the  door  speechless. 
In  that  brief  moment  she  knew  that  the 
loveliest  part  of  life  had  been  taken  from 
her.  She  went  silently  up  to  the  room 
where  Elkin  Annerley  lay,  and  there  she 
stayed  for  full  an  hour.  After  that,  they 
saw  her  standing  on  the  door-step. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  walk,"  she  told  them. 
"  I  shall  be  back  later  on." 

There  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  face  was  almost  expressionless.  She 
walked  up  and  down  Judge's  Walk,  under 
the  spreading  branches,  which  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  path  ;  the  Hampstead 
bells  were  chiming  a  sweet  melody  ;  the 
lingering  sun  shone  through  the  trees  ;  the 
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birds,  so  strangely  tame  there,  hopped 
from  one  gnarled  root  to  another;  the  chil- 
dren played  their  games  on  the  grass  and 
round  the  great  trees;  the  dog  Rufus 
came  and  walked  by  Gertrude's  side,  bark- 
ing as  though  anxious  to  be  noticed. 

The  old,  white-haired  man  passed  by 
her.  "  Ah  I  "  he  said,  in  his  cheery  way, 
"and  where  is  your  companion  to-day? 
It  does  not  seem  natural  for  you  to  be 
alone  here."     Then  she  looked  up. 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  said  quietly;  "  there- 
fore I  walk  alone." 

"  And  what  of  you  ?  "  he  asked  kindly. 

"  I  have  passed  my  examination,"  she 
said  half  dreamily. 

"  You  are  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "  Your 
companion  was  so  anxious  for  you  to  suc- 
ceed." 

"  But  he  does  not  know,"  she  said,  and 
her  lips  quivered  for  the  first  time.  "  What 
is  my  success  worth  to  me  now  ?  " 

Then  she  passed  on  her  way,  her  head 
bowed,  and  her  arms  folded  tightly  to- 
gether. Beatrice  Harraden. 


From  The  Qaarterly  Review. 
THE  QUEEN'S  MESSENGER.* 

The  existence  of  the  Corps  of  Queen's 
Foreign  Service  Messengers  is  coincident 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  her  Majesty's  diplo- 
matic service.  Save  for  the  rare  and 
brief  occasions  when  the  sovereign  is 
absent  from  British  soil,  and  when  the 
necessity  for  constant  transaction  of  the 
affairs  of  State  demand  a  regular  and 
trustworthy  channel  of  communication 
with  the  home  government,  the  duties  of 
the  queen's  messenger  are  now  practically 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  despatches 
to  and  from  H.M.'s  embassies  and  lega- 
tions in  certain  capitals  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  Not  only  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  services  thus  established, 
but  they  may  be  said  to  have  in  reality 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  by  divergent 
processes  of  evolution. 

The  prototype  or  amaba  of  the  diplo- 
matist is  the  savage  bearing  a  wand  of 
truce  or  other  symbol  of  peace  and  amity ; 
in  later  times  the  herald  performing  a  sim- 
ilar function  in  more  civilized  communi- 
ties. The  transition  from  the  mere  bearer 
of  a  token,  message,  letter,  ultimatum,  or 
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defiance,  to  the  full-blown  negotiator  or 
plenipotentiary,  is  a  process  of  a  compara- 
tively simple  character.  In  all  intertribal 
or  international  affairs  the  recurrence  of 
questions  involving  bargain  or  negotiation 
would  certainly  develop  with  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  complexity  in  human  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  diplomacy,  as  a  regular  pro- 
fession or  service,  did  not  certainly  exist 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  Al- 
though ancient  records  show  that  special 
embassies  or  missions  have  been  resorted 
to,  on  occasions  of  necessity,  even  in  the 
very  remote  past,  the  idea  of  a  resident 
diplomatic  body  is  the  result  of  a  more 
modern  civilization,  and  a  requirement  of 
latter-day  invention.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment every  civilized  State  considers  it  a 
bounden  duty  to  be  represented  at  all  the 
principal  capitals  by  a  diplomatic  officer, 
corresponding  either  to  its  own  importance 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  or  to  that  of  the 
State  to  which  the  envoy  is  accredited. 

The  traditions  of  the  diplomatic  service 
are  no  doubt  brilliant,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  comet  which  has  thus 
been  called  upon  to  run  its  sparkling 
course  is  destined  still  for  many  centuries 
to  illuminate  the  modern  world,  of  which 
the  practical  sobriety  and  dulness  is  ever 
increasing.  The  growth  of  the  very  con- 
ditions, which  have  tended  to  produce  a 
diplomatic  service,  may  further  tend  to 
bring  about  its  eventual  decay.  Proximity 
of  geographical  position ;  common  inter- 
ests of  an  offensive,  defensive,  or  com- 
mercial character ;  the  recurrence  of  ques- 
tions requiring  tact  and  conciliation  in 
their  settlement;  all  these  conditions  nat- 
urally tended,  in  the  days  of  defective 
and  dilatory  means  of  communication  to 
produce  a  permanent  or  residential  diplo- 
matic body.  As,  however,  the  means  of 
interstate  communication  advance  towards 
perfection,  so  the  necessity  for  a  resident 
diplomatic  body  tends  to  decrease.  True 
it  is  that  the  personal  influence  and  tact 
of  the  many  able  men  of  the  world,  who 
have  adorned  and  still  adorn  the  diplo- 
matic profession,  often  may  be  invaluable 
in  removing  causes  of  international  quar- 
rel, and  in  promoting  general  kindliness 
and  good  feeling  between  two  different 
States ;  but  in  the  present  day  the  in- 
crease of  democratic  principles  and  of 
Parliamentary  government,  throughout 
the  world,  tends  to  render  the  force 
of  personal  characteristics  in  relation  to 
international  affairs  of  less  and  less  im- 
portance. History  shows  but  too  well  how 
international  quarrels  may  be  fomented  or 
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allayed  as  may  best  suit  the  political  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment;  and  in  such 
events  the  most  brilliant  diplomatic  per- 
sonality must  ever  count  as  a  mere  cypher 
in  the  game.  In  the  days  when  personal 
government  by  the  sovereign  of  a  State 
was  more  the  rule  than  the  exception,  the 
individual  influence  of  a  well-skilled  diplo- 
matic envoy  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  a  persona  grata  might  do 
much  to  cement  international  friendship; 
but  in  very  few  States  can  such  influence 
now  operate  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the 
presentyf«  de  sihle.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
consideration  that  diplomats  may  some- 
times be  made  the  object  of  incidents  of 
a  nature  to  occasion  international  diffi- 
culties. It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the 
ready  wit  and  sang-froid  displayed  some 
years  ago  in  Paris  by  the  German  ambas- 
sador, Count  Miinster,  formerly  the  very 
popular  representative  of  his  sovereign  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's,  and  a  well-known 
figure  in  London  society.  The  incident 
referred  to  is  thus  recorded  in  a  well- 
known  journal :  — 

An  amusing  incident  happened  a  day  or  two 
ago  in  Paris  which,  however,  might  have  been 
fraught  with  grave  consequences.  The  Ger- 
man ambassador,  Count  Miinster,  was  driv- 
ing with  his  daughter  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  where  bread  was  being  served 
out  to  a  number  of  soldiers  of  the  reserve. 
A  cry  was  raised,  "That  is  the  German  am- 
bassador 1  "  whereupon  one  of  the  soldiers 
flung  a  loaf  at  the  passing  carriage.  It  fortu- 
nately missed  his  Excellency,  but  struck  the 
footman's  hat,  and  dropped  into  the  carriage. 
Count  Miinster  stopped  to  enable  the  footman 
to  pick  up  his  hat,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
driving  off,  when  the  man  who  had  thrown 
the  loaf  added  insult  to  injury  by  demanding 
back  his  "rightful  property."  The  count, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  re- 
torted calmly :  "  No,  I  must  have  satisfaction, 
and  you  shall  give  it  —  to  my  horses,  which 
are  particularly  fond  of  black  bread."  This 
turned  the  laugh  against  the  offender,  who 
stood  dumb  while  the  ambassador  drove  off 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers. 

Here,  no  doubt,  the  tact  of  an  able  and 
experienced  diplomatist  prevented  all 
chance  of  unpleasantness;  but  in  many 
similar  cases  which  either  are  or  are  not 
recorded  in  history,  according  as  they 
have  or  have  not  led  to  more  or  less  seri- 
ous quarrels  between  States,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  reflection  that  incidents 
of  such  a  character  affecting  diplomatists 
cannot  always  be  disposed  of  with  the 
same  ease  and  quietness. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  terms  of  an  existing  English 


act  of  Parliament,  7  Anne,  cap.  xii.,  en- 
titled, "An  Act  for  preserving  the  Privi- 
leges of  Ambassadors  and  other  Public 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Princes  and  States." 
The  preamble  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas  several  turbulent  and  disorderly 
Persons  having  in  a  most  outrageous  manner 
insulted  the  Person  of  His  Excellency  Andrew 
Artemonowitz  Mattueoff,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary of  His  Czarish  Majesty,  Emperor 
of  Great  Russia,  Her  Majesty's  good  Friend 
and  Ally,  by  arresting  him,  and  taking  him 
by  Violence  out  of  his  Coach  in  the  publick 
street,  and  detaining  him  in  Custody  for  sev- 
eral hours,  in  contempt  of  the  Protection 
granted  by  Her  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  Rights 
and  Privileges  which  Ambassadors  and  other 
Publick  Ministers,  authorized  and  received  as 
such,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed 
of,  and  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
be  it  therefore  declared  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same.  That 
all  Actions  and  Suits,  Writs  and  Processes 
commenced,  sued,  or  prosecuted  against-Jthe 
said  Ambassador  by  any  Person  or  Persons 
whatsoever,  and  all  Bail  Bonds  given  by  the 
said  Ambassador,  or  any  Person  or  Persons 
in  his  behalf,  and  all  recognizances  of  Bail, 
given  or  acknowledged  in  any  such  Action  or 
Suit,  and  all  Proceedings  upon,  or  by  pretext 
or  color  of  any  such  Action  or  Suit,  Writ  or 
Process,  and  all  Judgments  thereupon,  are 
utterly  null  and  void,  to  all  Intents,  Construc- 
tions, and  Purposes  whatever. 

The  statute  goes  on  to  enact,  with  the 
view  "  to  prevent  the  like  insolences  for 
the  future,"  that  a  similar  immunity  is  to 
extend  not  only  to  any  ambassador  or 
public  minister  of  any  foreign  power,  but 
also  to  the  domestics  or  domestic  servants 
of  any  such  foreign  representative  ;  and 
penalties  are  prescribed  in  regard  to  any 
persons  who  shall  venture  to  take  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind  against  them.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  English 
act  of  Parliament  which  expressly  guar- 
antees the  immunities  and  privileges  at- 
taching to  the  foreign  diplomatic  body ; 
whose  status  is,  however,  further  safe- 
guarded by  the  somewhat  misty  principles 
of  international  law  and  comity  of  nations, 
which  form  part  of  the  common  law  of  this 
country. 

Amongst  the  privileges  and  immunities 
attaching  to  the  ambassadorial  character, 
may  certainly  be  reckoned  the  right  to  the 
inviolability  and  safe  conduct  of  any  de- 
spatches which  he  may  send  to,  or  receive 
from,  his  own  government  or  sovereign. 
The   State  or  royal    messenger    who  is 
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charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  such 
despatches  becomes  thus,  as  the  servant 
for  the  time  being  of  the  ambassador,  un- 
doubtedly clothed  with  diplomatic  immu- 
nity for  the  time  being,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  such  service.  The  fact  is  noted  by 
most  of  the  leading  publicists  on  inter- 
national law. 

The  practice  of  nations  [says  Wheaton]  has 
also  extended  the  inviolability  of  public  min- 
isters to  the  messengers  and  couriers  sent  with 
despatches  to  or  from  the  legations  established 
in  different  countries.  .  .  .  They  are  exempt 
from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search, 
in  passing  through  the  territories  of  those 
powers  with  whom  their  own  government  is 
in  amity.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
this  exemption,  they  must  be  provided  with 
passports  from  their  own  government,  attest- 
ing their  official  character;  and  in  case  of  de- 
spatches sent  by  sea,  the  vessel  or  aviso  must 
also  be  provided  with  a  commission  or  pass. 
...  In  time  of  war,  a  special  agreement  by 
means  of  a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce,  with  pass- 
ports, not  only  from  their  own  government, 
but  from  its  enemy,  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  these  despatch  vessels  from 
interruption,  as  between  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers. But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public 
minister  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  between  the  neutral  State  and  his 
own  government,  has  a  right  freely  to  send 
his  despatches  in  a  neutral  vessel,  which  can- 
not lawfully  be  intercepted  by  the  cruisers  of 
a  power  at  war  with  his  own  country. 

On  this  subject  Vattel  very  justly  re- 
marks :  — 

Couriers  sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador, 
his  papers,  letters,  and  despatches,  all  essen- 
tially belong  to  the  Embassy,  and  are  conse- 
quently to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were 
not  respected,  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
Embassy  could  not  be  attained,  nor  would  the 
ambassador  be  able  to  discharge  his  functions 
with  the  necessary  degree  of  security.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  historical 
difficulty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  called  the  "  Trent  affair  " 
turned  greatly  on  the  question  whether 
despatches  sent  by  an  enemy  on  a  neutral 
vessel  to  a  neutral  power  were  contraband 
of  war,  and  so  liable  to  seizure.  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  were  delegated  by  the 
Confederate  States  to  proceed  as  their 
representatives  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
St.  James,  and  were  entrusted  with  de- 
spatches in  this  capacity.  They  were 
forcibly  removed  by  a  Federal  cruiser 
from  the  Trent,  which  was  a  British  mail 
steamer,  and  were  placed  in  confinement 

*  Halleck's  '*  International  Law."  New  edition. 
By  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.     London,  1878. 


at  Baltimore.  After  a  sharp  discussion 
between  the  British  and  United  States 
governments,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  question  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
bearers  of  despatches  was  minutely  ar- 
gued, the  incident,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  surrender  of  the  envoys 
to  the  protection  of. the  British  flag.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  dispute  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  received  the  most 
gratifying  testimony  from  various  Euro- 
pean States  to  the  justice  of  the  position 
they  had  taken  up.  _«  1 

This  incident  serves  to  show  the  inter-  jfl  j 
dependent  sanctity  of  diplomatic  repre-  ^  | 
sentatives  and  of    their  despatches,   and  ' 

confirms  the  view  expressed  above  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  two  services 
ofjdiplomacy  and  royal  messengers. 

In  modern  times  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
international  questions  which  require  per- 
sonal communication,  are  those  of  ad- 
ministrative or  technical  character ;  com- 
mercial, postal,  telegraph,  extradition, 
consular,  and  other  conventions  of  the 
like  character;  and  the  matters  growing 
out  of  them  are  usually  discussed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  by  experts  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects.  The  services  of  the  pro- 
fessional diplomatist  are  frequently  not 
required  in  the  treatment  of  such  ques- 
tions, which,  however,  continue  in  an  ever- 
increasing  ratio  to  represent  the  greater 
portion  of  international  relations  in  the 
present  day.  ^^^i 

Scarcely  half  a  century  ago  Lord  Strat-  ^|^ 
ford  de  Redcliffe  might  find  himself  called 
upon  to  settle  off-hand  questions  which 
involved  the  most  vital  interests  of  his 
country.  No  possibility  of  receiving  in- 
structions for  a  prolonged  period  ;  no  in- 
dication of  the  views  and  policy  of  his 
government,  but  immediate  and  pressing 
necessity  for  personal  decision  on  matters 
of  the  gravest  international  import.  This 
was  real  diplomacy,  requiring  nerve,  abil- 
ity, judgment,  and  implicit  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  rep- 
resented. Every  one  knows  that  there  are 
men  now  in  H.M.'s  diplomatic  service,  who 
are  fully  equal  to  such  an  emergency  ;  but 
with  telegraphic  and  steam  communica- 
tion, it  is  clearly  less  likely  of  occurrence. 
Given  a  difficult  position  —  or  an  awkward 
crisis,  upon  which  previous  instructions 
have  not  been  furnished  —  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  latter-day  diplomatist  to  sit  down 
and  telegraph  for  the  decision  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  which 
may  be  taken  either  with  or  without  con- 
sultation with  the   Cabinet,  according  to 
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the  gravity  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Short 
shrift  would  be  given  to  the  ambassador 
who  through  want  of  such  a  precaution 
should  unwittingly  run  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  his  government  on  any  serious 
issue.  Full  play  may  still  be  left  to  per- 
sonal charm  of  manner,  experience,  and 
tact;  but  the  old  diplomacy,  involving  the 
personal  settlement  of  weighty  questions 
upon  the  sole  initiative  and  responsibility 
of  the  ambassador,  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Where  it-is  necessary 
that  personal  initiative  and  responsibility 
should  be  taken  on  the  moment,  in  any 
case  involving  very  grave  issues  —  as  for 
example  at  the  celebrated  Congress  of 
Berlin  —  Great  Britain  would  frequently 
be  represented,  as  on  that  historic  occa- 
sion, by  statesmen  in  a  position  to  decide 
for  themselves,  and  to  answer  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  nature  and  results  of .  their 
policy. 

Of  course  under  present  conditions  the 
instances  are  numerous  where  questions 
are  left  to  the  initiative  of  a  powerful  diplo- 
matist, who  may  often  indeed  decide  the 
policy  of  the  home  government,  especially 
in  regard  to  matters  which  can  only  be 
mastered  by  those  who  have  made  them 
an  especial  —  perhaps  a  life-long  —  study ; 
such  as  that  which  is  vaguely  termed  the 
Eastern  question.  The  necessity  which 
thus  arises  for  the  advice  of  a  specially 
qualified  diplomatist  is,  however,  some- 
what of  an  artificial  requirement,  and  one 
which,  not  having  been  felt  centuries  ago 
in  the  past,  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by 
different  methods  in  centuries  to  come. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  telephonic 
convention  has  recently  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  it 
may  certainly  be  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  similar  international  arrangements 
will  multiply  and  develop  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  Even  from  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
transition  to  the  foreign  secretary  of  the 
future.  Selected  probably  by  open  com- 
petition amongst  the  members  of  his 
party;  seated  at  a  large  desk  surrounded 
by  tubes  of  the  telephone,  and  speaking  an 
international  volapiik  fixed  by  convention 
as  the  universal  means  of  communication 
amongst  civilized  States ;  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  will  as  readily  enter  upon  a 
personal  conversation  with  the  correspond- 
ing functionary  in  Peking  as  in  Paris,  and  i 
written  or  telegraphic  communications  I 
will  pass  between  them  direct  with  equal 
ease,  without  need  of  any  diplomatic  in- 
tervention.    The   technical  questions,  of  I 


growing  complexity,  arising  between  vari- 
ous States  may  possibly  to  a  large  extent 
be  settled  by  expert  delegates;  whilst  the 
supervision  of  the  travelling,  commercial, 
or  shipping  interests  of  British  subjects 
abroad  remains  under  the  care  of  the  con- 
sular body. 

If  it  is  thus  possible  that  the  profession 
of  diplomacy  may,  some  centuries  hence, 
be  destined  to  disappear  under  the  proc- 
esses  of  evolution,  so  d,  fortiori  must  that 
of  queen's  messenger  —  no  diplomats,  no 
despatches.  Long  may  it  be  before  that 
day  arrives,  but  no  great  stretch  of  im- 
agination is  required  to  conceive  an  in- 
ternational convention  or  union  which 
should  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  gov- 
ernment correspondence  in  some  manner 
beyond  the  reach  of  .suspicion  ;  or  to  pic- 
ture certain  developments  of  pneumatic, 
telegraphic,  or  telephonic  means  of  com- 
munication which  should  render  the 
personal  carriage  of  despatches  an  an- 
achronism. Under  existing  circumstances 
and  conditions,  however,  the  queen's  mes- 
senger service  is  indispensable,  and  is  a 
necessary  complement  of  the  diplomatic 
profession.  It  is  certainly  destined  to 
flourish  for  a  good  many  generations,  and 
we  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Civil  Establishments  rec- 
ommend, in  their  report  on  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  an  adequate  staff  of  queen's 
messengers  should  be  maintained. 

We  propose  to  devote  the  following 
pages  to  a  description  of  the  service,  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  those  tales  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition 
in  connection  with  it,  and  which,  if  not 
perhaps  entirely  founded  on  fact,  are  at 
least  ben  trovati,  and  familiar  in  every 
British  chancery  abroad. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  branches  of 
the  queen's  messenger  service,  viz.,  the 
home  service  and  the  foreign  service.  The 
duties  of  the  former  being  merely  to  convey 
despatch  boxes  and  letters  to  and  from  the 
palace,  and  from  house  to  house  of  various 
officials,  they  are  naturally  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  from  the  foreign  service 
messengers,  of  whom  we  are  now  exclu- 
sively speaking.  The  number  of  queen's 
foreign  service  messengers  has  varied 
from  time  to  time;  from  sixteen  towards 
the  close  of  last  century,  to  eighteen  dur- 
ing the  period  marked  by  the  international 
difficulties  which  culminated  in  the  Cri- 
mean War.  Since  then  the  number  has 
been  gradually  reduced  to  ten,  which  is 
the  present  strength  of  the  corps,  but 
which,  however,  might  at  any  time  be  re- 
inforced to  meet  extraordinary  pressure, 
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either  by  the  appointment  of  extra  mes- 
sengers, or  by  the  enlistment  for  special 
journeys  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
who  may  often  be  glad  of  the  relaxation 
afforded  by  a  trip  abroad,  even  though  in 
some  cases  it  should  be  counted  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  annual  holiday. 

The  pay  of  a  queen's  messenger  is  400/. 
a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  i/.  per  diem 
for  subsistence  whilst  on  actual  duty,  all 
travelling  expenses  being  of  course  paid 
by  the  government.  A  messenger  may 
perhaps  be  engaged  on  actual  service  dur- 
ing rather  less  than  half  of  the  days  in 
each  year,  reckoning  annual  holidays  and 
the  intervals  between  each  journey  abroad, 
so  that  he  would  thus  receive  under  the 
head  of  subsistence  allowance,  an  annual 
addition  to  his  salary  of  something  like 
150/.,  making  the  total  emoluments  of  the 
post  about  550/.  a  year.  In  addition  to 
this  may  be  reckoned  the  advantage  of  a 
pension  on  retirement  from  active  service. 

The  regulations  for  the  service  pre- 
scribe that  the  messengers  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  uniform  consisting  of  a 
dark  blue  cloth  double-breasted  frock-coat, 
with  turn-down  collar ;  blue  single-breasted 
waistcoat,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  with 
edging  of  gold  lace ;  trousers  of  Oxford 
mixture,  with  a  scarlet  cord  down  the  side 
seams;  gilt  buttons  embossed  with  the 
royal  cypher,  encircled  by  the  crown  and 
garter,  and  having  a  greyhound  pendant; 
blue  cloth  cap  with  leather  peak,  band  of 
black  braid,  and  the  royal  cypher  and 
crown  gilt  in  front;  and  a  badge  of  the 
regulation  size  with  the  royal  crown  and 
silver  greyhound  pendant,  suspended  from 
the  neck  by  a  dark  blue  riband.  The  reg- 
ulations add  that  this  uniform,  and  more 
especially  the  badge,  must  be  always  worn 
by  messengers  when  travelling,  but  we 
fancy  that  this  injunction  is  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Nominations  to  these  appointments  rest 
with  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  subject  to  a  pass  examination,  and 
candidates  are  invariably  gentlemen  of 
good  social  position  and  standing,  the  ser- 
vice being  largely  recruited  from  officers 
in  the  array.  It  is  indeed  strictly  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  men  of  whom 
something  is  known,  and  not  the  chance 
winners  of  an  open  competition.  The  con- 
fidential relations,  which  must  necessarily 
exist  between  the  queen's  messenger  and 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
abroad,  render  it  unavoidable  that  the  for- 
mer should  often  become  more  or  less 
informed  on  matters  of  State  policy,  in  re- 
gard to  which  discretion  and  Von  Moltke's 


j  gift  of  being  silent  in  five  languages  are  of 
the  highest  value.  Without  the  personal 
selection  implied  by  the  process  of  nomi- 
nation, these  qualities  could  hardly  be  se- 
cured. 

In  the  matter  of  examination,  candidates 
who  have  been  nominated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
civil  service  commissioners :  That  they 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  ;  that  they  are  British  subjects; 
that  they  have  such  a  knowledge  of  either 
French,  German,  or  Italian  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
regard  to  such  matters  as  concern  their 
duties  on  the  road,  those  duties  being,  to 
convey  the  despatches  entrusted  to  them 
safely  and  expeditiously  by  whatever 
means  they  may  have  occasion  to  travel ; 
that  they  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  out  their  accounts  in  the 
simplest  form ;  that  they  possess  sound 
bodily  health ;  and  that  they  are  able  to 
ride,  and  competent  to  perform  journeys 
on  horseback. 

These  requirements  are  not  onerous, 
though  the  last  mentioned  item  appears  to 
be  a  survival  of  prehistoric  times,  akin  to 
the  rudimentary  legs  observable  in  snakes 
and  other  kindred  species,  as  evidences  of 
a  long  since  disused  mode  of  progression. 
It  is  rarely  now  that  a  queen's  messenger 
can  be  called  upon  to  perform  a  journey 
on  horseback,  and  a  better  qualification  in 
the  present  day  would  be  the  ability  to 
travel  for  five  or  six  consecutive  days  and 
nights  in  a  stuffy  Continental  railway  train, 
and  to  turn  up  at  the  end  punctual,  smil- 
ing, and  well-dressed.  With  this  object 
in  view  it  is  a  well-recorded  fact  that  a 
popular  member  of  the  queen's  messenger 
service  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  with 
great  precautions,  a  glossy  silk  hat  in  each 
of  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  appear  in  proper  tenue 
at  any  place  of  fashionable  resort.  The 
queen's  messenger,  indeed,  is  not  only  the 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  the 
members  of  her  Majesty's  diplomatic  ser- 
vice abroad,  but  is  a  cosmopolitan  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  being  an  accept- 
able member  of  society  in  the  various 
cities  to  which  his  steps  are  again  and 
again  directed  by  the  necessary  routine  of 
his  official  duties.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  liable  to  be  packed  off  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  any  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Theoretically  this  may  in- 
deed be  so,  but  the  instances  are  very  rare 
when  he  is  now  called  upon  to  perform  any 
but  journeys  on  a  fixed  routine,  recurring 
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on  stated  days  of  the  month  —  and  to 
certain  capitals  only  —  principally  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Con- 
stantinople. These  fixed  journeys  take 
from  a  fortnight  to  one  month  out  and 
home,  and  are  now  performed  entirely  by 
railway.  Not  so  long  ago  this  monotony 
was  diversified  by  making  the  trip  to  Con- 
stantinople by  way  of  Marseilles,  and 
thence  by  sea.  In  a  fine  springtime  few 
more  enjoyable  trips  could  be  desired, 
with  a  rest  of  ten  or  fourteen  days  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  iron 
horse  has  now  changed  all  that,  and  the 
messenger  merely  speeds  direct  by  rail  to 
the  Eastern  city,  with  perhaps  a  halt  of 
twenty-four  hours  at  Vienna. 

In  olden  time,  however,  lengthy  and 
adventurous  journeys  on  horseback  were 
common  incidents  in  the  messenger's  life. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  journeys 
was  that  of  Colonel  Townley  from  Bel- 
grade to  Constantinople,  performed  under 
circumstances  of  great  personal  discom- 
fort, in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
It  called  forth  high  commendation  from 
Lord  Palmerston  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1850:  — 

As  a  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  these 
royal  messengers  render  their  services  to  the 
government  of  this  country,  I  would  mention 
an  instance  in  which  one  of  these  gentlemen 
performed  his  duty  on  an  occasion  when  it 
was  required  that  he  should  make  an  extraor- 
dinary effort,  in  order  to  carry  a  despatch  of 
very  considerable  importance  from  the  Foreign 
Office  to  Constantinople,  at  a  time  when  a 
question  was  pending  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  who  was  three  days  and  nights  in  the 
saddle  without  quitting  it,  and  performed  the 
journey  in  the  worst  weather,  and  under  the 
greatest  possible  difficulties.  This  showed 
that  these  servants  of  the  crown  and  the  public 
were  willing  to  perform,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming, duties  when  required  of  them,  which 
one  would  think  it  was  almost  impossible  any 
human  being  would  be  able  to  go  through. 

But  even  this  extraordinary  journey 
was  beaten  shortly  afterwards  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Layard  ;  who,  though  not 
a  queen's  messenger,  performed  the 
duties  of  one,  bringing  important  intelli- 
gence from  Belgrade  to  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning at  Constantinople,  and  travelling  over 
the  same  ground  in  even  a  shorter  time. 
We  give  an  account  of  this  journey  as  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  energy  and 
devotion  with  which  the  queen's  messen- 
gers discharged  their  duties.  It  origi- 
nally appeared  in  Sir  Henry  Layard's 
•'  Early  Adventures,"  published  a  few 
years  ago :  — 


It  was  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
weather,  especially  at  night,  was  already  cold 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  bleak  plains  of 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  I  consequently  provided 
myself  with  a  cloak  lined  with  sheepskins,  and 
purchasing  a  roomy  and  comfortable  Tatar 
saddle,  with  heavy  shovel  stirrups,  which 
served  for  spurs,  I  started  from  Belgrade  on 
my  journey  to  Constantinople.  The  gates  of 
Belgrade  were  being  closed,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  siege,  when  I  left  the  city  at 
sunset.  A  "  sureji,"  leading  ahorse,  on  which 
was  placed  my  saddle-bags  and  those  of  the 
Tatar,  led  the  way.  The  Tatar  himself  fol- 
lowed, with  his  long  whip,  which  he  used 
incessantly  to  keep  the  animals  in  front  of  him 
to  their  full  speed.  I  brought  up  the  rear. 
Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  state  of  the  tracks  which  passed  for 
roads,  but  which  were  deep  in  mud  and  were 
frequently  lost  altogether,  we  galloped  day 
and  night  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  carry  us, 
over  rocky  hills  and  through  dense  forests. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  I  left  Bel- 
grade, we  reached  the  considerable  town  of 
Nissa,  passing,  as  we  entered  it,  the  pyramid 
of  human  skulls  —  a  trophy  of  a  Turkish  vic- 
tory over  the  Servians  —  which  was  then  still 
preserved.  We  rode  through  the  narrow 
streets  and  bazaars,  still  at  full  gallop,  scat- 
tering thick  black  mud  over  the  passengers 
and  the  shopkeepers  in  their  stalls  —  the 
*'  sureji,"  as  was  the  custom  when  preceding 
a  Tatar,  warning  the  crowd  of  his  approach 
by  loud  discordant  yells  and  by  cracking  his 
whip. 

The  pasha,  to  whom  I  delivered  my  letter, 
sent  at  once  for  a  fresh  Tatar  to  accompany 
me  to  Constantinople,  and  ordered  horses  to 
be  got  ready  lor  me  without  delay.  As  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  construct  a  road 
from  Nissa  to  Sophia,  he  offered  me  the  use 
of  his  carriage  for  the  first  two  or  three  stages. 
As  I  thought  I  could  thus  obtain  a  few  hours' 
sleep  after  my  journey  through  the  night,  I 
accepted  his  offer.  I  was  followed  by  the 
Tatar,  and  a  "  sureji,"  leading  a  spare  horse 
for  me  to  mount  if  necessary.  I  soon  found 
that  this  had  been  a  wise  precaution.  The 
pasha's  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  small, 
active  horses  driven  by  a  Bulgarian  coachman, 
who  urged  them  with  his  long  whip  and  his 
cries  to  their  full  speed,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  state  of  the  so-called  roads  and  the  stones 
and  rocks  which  encumbered  it.  The  carriage 
itself  was  a  rickety,  nondescript  vehicle,  with 
primitive  springs,  constructed  in  Hungary. 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  I  was  soon  so 
much  shaken  that  I  preferred  to  dismiss  the 
coachman  with  a  present  and  complimentary 
message  to  his  master,  and  to  mount  the  spare 
horse. 

The  only  incident  of  my  journey  that  I  rec- 
ollect was  that,  when  following  the  yelling 
"  sureji"  and  Tatar  at  full  gallop  through  a 
narrow  and  crowded  bazaar  in  one  of  the 
towns  through  which  we  passed,  my  horse 
stumbled  on  the  slippery  stone  pavement,  and, 
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throwing  me  over  its  head,  deposited  me  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  tailors,  seated  cross- 
legged  at  their  work  in  an  open  shop.  They 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  sudden  intru- 
sion, and  I  was  no  less  surprised  at  finding 
myself  in  such  company  —  fortunately  without 
hurt  or  injury. 

We  reached  Adrianople  early  one  morning, 
having  galloped  day  and  night  without  stop- 
ping, except  to  change  horses  at  the  post 
stations.  My  Tatar,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  which  was 
exceedingly  fatiguing  to  me,  declared  that  he 
could  go  no  further.  He  accordingly  con- 
ducted me  to  the  "konak,"  or  residence  of 
the  governor,  who  undertook  to  provide  me 
at  once  with  a  fresh  Tatar.  Whilst  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  being  made,  1  went  to 
a  neighboring  Turkish  bath.  After  a  short, 
sound  sleep  on  the  soft  cushions  and  white 
linen  of  the  outer  hall, .  I  felt  thoroughly  re- 
freshed and  ready  to  continue  my  journey.  I 
dressed  and  returned  to  the  "konak."  I 
found  everything  ready  for  my  departure,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the  saddle  again. 

The  vast  undulating  plains  of  Roumelia, 
smooth  as  a  racecourse,  were  soon  crossed. 
The  bracing  October  air,  with  a  cloudless  sky 
overhead,  and  the  rapid  motion,  produced  an 
exhilarating  effect  which  made  me  forget  my 
fatigues. 

I  reached  Constantinople  before  dawn  on 
the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Belgrade.  I  had 
performed  this  journey  in  less  time  by  some 
hours  than  Colonel  Townley,  a  Queen's 
Messenger,  whose  Tatar  ride  over  the  same 
ground  had  been  mentioned  by  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  fastest 
on  record.  I  was,  consequently,  not  a  little 
proud  of  my  feat.  As  some  time  had  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  Adrianople  gate,  at  which  I 
had  arrived,  would  be  opened  —  the  gates  of 
Stamboul  were  then  closed  between  sunset 
and  sunrise  —  I  dismounted,  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  slept  until  I  could  enter  the  city  .  .  . 
It  was  only  the  date  of  the  letters  that  I 
brought  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning  which  con- 
vinced him  that  I  had  left  Belgrade  six  days 
before. 

Other  records  show  how  a  queen's  mes- 
senger, charged  with  the  conveyance  of 
despatches  from  his  Majesty's  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  addressed  to  his  Majesty's 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  accom- 
plished the  whole  journey  through  Russia, 
from  south  to  north,  entirely  in  the  saddle. 
There  were  no  examinations  in  those 
days ;  but  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  this 
lamentable  omission,  the  quean's  messen- 
ger was  then,  as  now,  ever  ready  to  per- 
form his  duties,  and  competent  to  succeed 
in  the  most  arduous  undertaking  which 
might  be  entrusted  to  him. 

When  a  messenger  returns  to  London 
from  foreign  service,  he  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  those  at  home  avail- 
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able  for  duty,  and  may  thus  reckon 
perhaps  a  fortnight  clear  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. It  is  not  well,  however,  to  count 
on  any  precise  period  of  leisure  with  too 
much  certainty,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing veracious  tale,  which  has  been  repeated 
many  a  time  and  oft  in  Downing  Street. 

Captain  A.  having  just  returned  from  St. 
Petersburg,  saw  his  name  well  placed  at 
the  bottoni  of  a  goodly  list  of  names  ready 
for  duty,  and  judged  it  expedient  to  spend 
his  anticipated  fortnight  in  the  sunny 
south  of  France.  About  a  week  after  his 
arrival  at  Monte  Carlo  he  was  startled  and 
annoyed  by  the  receipt  of  the  following 
strange  and  apparently  impertinent  tele- 
gram :  — 

Chief  Clerk,  Foreign  Ofl5ce,  to  Captain  A. : 
You  are  fast  and  dirty.     Return  at  once. 

Having  puzzled  a  while  over  this  enigma, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  whatever  might  be 
the  explanation  of  the  first  sentence,  the 
last  was  an  order  which  his  sense  of  duty 
compelled  him  to  obey.  He  accordingly 
packed  up  his  traps  and  returned  forth- 
with, to  find  on  his  arrival  at  Downing 
Street,  that  the  telegram,  as  originally 
despatched,  ran  as  follows  :  — 

You  are  first  on  duty.     Return  at  once. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  perhaps  even 
more  than  now,  the  queen's  messenger  was 
a  personage  of  the  first  importance  on  the 
road,  claiming  the  earliest  attention  from 
guards  and  porters,  civility  and  expedition 
at  every  customs  frontier,  and  the  best 
places  in  train  and  steamboat.  In  the 
present  day,  travelling  always  by  train 
amongst  the  ever-increasing  crowd  of 
tourists,  the  comfort  and  prestige  of  a 
journey  with  despatches  is  somewhat  on 
the  wane  ;  and  except  in  times  of  war,  the 
adventures  of  the  queen's  messenger  are 
reduced  to  the  possible  chance  of  a  rail- 
way smash.  Only  a  few  years  have 
passed,  however,  since  most  of  the  ha- 
bituis  of  the  mail  route  between  London 
and  Paris  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  bluff  and  burly  presence  of  Major  X., 
the  Ajax  of  the  corps  of  queen's  messen- 
gers, and  hero  of  a  hundred  tales.  We 
can  see  him  now,  striding  from  the  train 
to  the  boat  at  Dover,  followed  by  two  por- 
ters bearing  the  despatch  bags.  Passen- 
gers scatter  right  and  left  as  he  calls  in 
loud,  commanding  tones,  *'  R-room  for  her 
Majesty's  despatches  !  "  and  the  little  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  major,  steps  across 
the  gangway  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
proper  reserved  cabin. 

Major  X.  was  a  wonderful  messenger, 
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commanding  by  the  sheer  force  of  personal 
demeanor  the  greatest  respect  and  atten- 
tion from  officials  of  every  class  and 
nationality.  To  him  the  most  difficult 
journey  might  be  entrusted,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  turn  up  at  the  desired 
spot  at  any  given  moment,  true  to  time. 
When  at  length  the  cruel  hand  of  time 
brought  about  the  moment  for  the  gallant 
major  to  retire  upon  a  pension,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  loth  to  quit  his  long  familiar 
work,  and  that,  seeking  an  interview  with 
the  foreign  secretary  of  the  day,  he  said, 
"  Well,  my  lord,  if  I  must  retire,  I  must ; 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  willing  to 
ride,  swim,  walk,  or  run  with  any  man  of 
my  age  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  !"  and  we  make  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  won  his  wager. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  railway  system 
on  the  Continent,  the  life  of  the  queen's 
messenger  was  one  of  real  adventure,  and 
many  are  the  tales  of  hardship  and  peril 
which  have  been  told  of  the  journeys  in 
those  days.  Once,  at  a  period  when  Great 
Britain  was  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  a 
great  Continental  power,  the  following  in- 
cident is  recounted,  though  whether  it  is 
founded  on  actual  factor  not  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  We  give  it, 
however,  as  we  have  heard  it  told.  The 
queen's  messenger  was  entrusted  with 
despatches  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
was  instructed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
^zd  Athens  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
deliver  them  to  the  British  ambassador  in 
the  latter  city.  The  route  chosen  was  by 
Marseilles,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Athens, 
where  the  messenger  was  told  that  an  En- 
glish man-of-war  would  be  on  the  lookout, 
and  convey  him  on  to  Constantinople. 
The  messenger  embarked  in  due  time  at 
Marseilles  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Athens,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
was  approaching  his  destination.  When, 
however,  the  vessel  was  just  rounding  the 
point  of  land  some  little  distance  before 
the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus  is  reached,  a 
man-of-war's  boat  manned  by  sailors  in  the 
British  uniform,  and  flying  the  British  flag, 
was  seen  rowing  round  the  opposite  point, 
and  signalling  the  incoming  vessel.  The 
queen's  messenger  accordingly  requested 
the  captain  to  heave  to,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  put  on  board  the  boat  sent  for 
him.  The  captain  at  first  demurred,  say- 
ing that  it  was  an  inconvenient  spot  to 
stop  in,  that  the  British  man-of-war  must 
be  in  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus,  and  that 
the  messenger  could  more  easily  go  on 
.board  of  her  there.     Ultimately,  however, 
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at  the  messenger's  renewed  request,  he 
was  about  to  bring  to,  when  from  the 
opposite  direction  was  seen  coming  from 
the  harbor  a  second  Britishmanof -war's 
boat,  rowing  towards  them  at  full  speed, 
and  signalling  violently.  Immediately  this 
second  boat  came  into  view,  the  first  boat 
turned  round,  and  rowing  quickly  round 
the  opposite  point,  disappeared  from  sight. 
The  second  boat  on  nearing  the  vessel 
was  found  to  be  in  command  of  a  British 
naval  officer,  and  the  queen's  messenger 
was  sQon  safely  deposited  on  board  the 
British  man-of-war  in  the  harbor.  Subse- 
quent investigation  is  said  to  have  made 
it  evident  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  kidnap  the  messenger  with  his  impor- 
tant despatches,  by  means  of  a  boat  got 
up  under  false  colors. 

Before  railways  were  invented,  all  jour- 
neys across  Europe  had  necessarily  to  be 
made  by  postchaise,  and  great  were  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  messengers 
even  in  ordinary  and  peaceful  times.  At 
moments  of  international  trouble  and  ex- 
citement, these  difficulties  were  naturally 
increased  ;  and  at  times  when  the  discov- 
ery of  the  contents  of  important  despatches 
might  have  the  most  vital  effect  upon  the 
European  situation,  the  messenger  might 
easily  be  exposed  to  serious  dangers  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  following 
story  which  we  have  heard  told,  and  which 
is  probably  founded  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  fact,  may  suffice  as  an  example. 

At  a  very  critical  moment  of  interna- 
tional complication  which  occurred  a  good 
many  years  ago,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  a  king's  messenger  across  one  of 
the  Alpine  passes  charged  with  de- 
spatches, the  importance  of  which  was  so 
great  that  they  practically  involved  the 
issues  of  peace  or  war.  It  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter;  and  in  those  days,  even 
under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
journey  across  Europe  meant  no  trifling 
undertaking.  The  first  part  of  the  journey 
was  safely  accomplished  in  postchaise  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  pass,  where  a  trans- 
fer to  a  sleigh  was  necessary.  Here,  on 
enquiring  at  the  posting  inn  for  horses 
and  a  sleigh,  the  messenger  found  to  his 
dismay  that  none  were  to  be  had.  "  Im- 
possible, monsieur,"  said  the  posting  mas- 
ter, "  to  go  forward  this  night.  A  traveller 
of  position  with  an  enormous  retinue  has 
only  started  a  few  hours  ago  to  cross  the 
pass  with  all  the  horses  of  the  station,  and 
not  a  sleigh  is  left."  The  only  thing  to  do 
under  these  circumstances  was  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  till  horses  and  sleighs 
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should  return;  and  the  messenger,  corn- 
pulsorily  resigned  to  his  fate,  proceeded 
to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit  during  this  enforced 
leisure  at  the  little  mountain  inn.  Towards 
evening,  however,  a  private  carriage  ar- 
rived occupied  by  one  traveller,  with  a 
sleigh,  several  spare  horses,  and  plenty 
of  servants,  evidently  the  equipage  of  a 
personage  of  distinction.  The  traveller 
hailed  at  the  posting  inn,  and  after  a  short 
parley  determined  to  enter  and  have  din- 
ner, the  journey  across  the  pass  to  be 
continued  at  nightfall,  when  a  clear  moon 
might  be  expected.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  king's  messenger  and  the 
Other  traveller  naturally  dined  together 
and  entered  into  friendly  conversation, 
with  the  result  that  an  offer  of  a  place  in 
the  traveller's  sleigh  was  gladly  accepted 
by  the  former. 

At  nightfall  the  journey  across  the  pass 
was  commenced,  the  messenger  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  small  despatch  bag  contain- 
ing his  despatches.  The  route  wound  up 
and  up  the  mountain-side,  all  being  soon 
covered  deep  in  snow.  The  horses  seemed 
fresh  and  high-mettled,  and  were  urged  at 
full  speed  by  the  driver.  Suddenly,  at  a 
turn  of  the  road,  a  man  jumped  out  from  a 
rock  ;  the  horses  seemed  to  shy,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  sleigh 
was  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  snow, 
with  its  occupants  tossed  hither  and 
thither.  Some  moments  elapsed  before 
the  half-stunned  messenger  came  to  his 
senses,  and  when  he  did  so,  the  first  thing 
which  struck  his  astonished  eyes  was  the 
sleigh  tearing  back  down  the  pass  at 
breakneck  speed.  No  human  being  was 
to  be  seen  beside  him;  his  late  compan- 
ions, and  worse  still,  his  bag  of  despatches, 
which  had  escaped  from  his  grasp  in 
the  tumble,  having  vanished  like  magic. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  plod  wearily 
through  the  snow  back  to  the  inn,  where 
all  that  he  could  ascertain  was,  that  the 
strange  traveller  was  unknown  to  the  land- 
lord, and  that  he  had  returned  by  the  way 
he  came  with  his  own  horses,  explaining 
that  there  had  been  an  accident.  Neither 
the  mysterious  traveller,  nor  the  bag  of 
despatches  was  ever  traced,  nor  has  the 
full  history  of  the  adventure  ever  come  to 
light  up  to  the  present  day. 

Ready  wit,  courage,  and  resource  in 
difficulty  are  amongst  the  cardinal  points 
in  a  good  messenger.  He  must  not  only 
be  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  on  the  road, 
those  duties  being,  in  the  words  of  the 
regulations,  "  to  convey  the  despatches 
entrusted  to  them  safely  and  expeditiously 


by  v/hatever  means  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  travel,"  but  higher  qualifications 
than  these  are  sometimes  demanded. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a  burning  political  question  hadi 
arisen  at  a  certain  European  capital,  in. 
which  question  both  Great  Britain  and 
another  great  power  were  largely  inter- 
ested. Two  messengers  were  despatched- 
from  that  capital  one  evening.  The  one,, 
an  English  foreign  service  messenger,, 
conveying  despatches  of  a  most  pressing 
nature,  regarding  the  pending  controversy, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  The  other,  a  courier 
of  the  great  power  in  question,  charged 
with  the  conveyance  of  similar  intelligence 
to  his  ambassador  in  London.  Both  mes- 
sengers were  strictly  enjoined  to  lose  not. 
a  moment  on  the  road,  but  to  press  on  at 
the  highest  possible  rate  of  speed.  The 
Englishman,  however,  was  privately  in- 
formed that,  if  he  could  by  any  means 
outstrip  his  colleague,  or  delay  him  on  the 
way,  so  as  to  place  the  despatches  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  of  state  before  the 
foreign  ambassador  in  London  could  have 
received  the  same  information,  the  time 
thus  gained  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  State. 

The  two  messengers  fraternized  on  the 
journey,  the  Englishman  all  the  while 
casting  about  for  any  scheme  whereby  he 
might  delay  his  companion,  or  advance 
himself.  No  possible  opening  presented 
itself  until  Calais  was  reached,  when  for- 
tune favored  his  enterprise  in  the  shape 
of  a  severe  storm,  which  prevented  the 
packet  from  crossing  the  harbor  bar  oa 
that  night.  The  messenger  at  once  saw 
and  seized  upon  his  opportunity.  Ap- 
proaching his  travelling  companion,  he 
proposed  that  as  the  boat  could  not  start 
that  evening,  they  should  at  once  seek, 
quarters  for  the  night  at  the  neighboring 
hotel.  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the 
foreign  courier,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  and 
safe  in  the  consideration  that  his  English 
colleague  was  in  the  same  plight  as  himr 
self,  willingly  consented,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  a  night's  rest,  and  the 
two  had  speedily  reached  the  hotel,  and 
engaged  their  sleeping  accommodation.. 
Directly,  however,  the  English  messenger 
had  seen  his  companion  safe  into  his  bed^- 
room,  he  himself  instead  of  proceeding  to 
his  apartment,  and  in  real  fact  quite  wide 
awake,  quietly  slipped  out.  By  dint  of 
liberal  offers  of  money  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  owner  of  a  lugger 
in  port  to  face  the  passage  of  the  Straits- 
under  sail,  notwithstanding  the  tempestut- 
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ous  character  of  the  weather,  and  to  con- 
vey him  by  this  means  at  once  to  Dover. 
A  start  was  soon  made,  and  after  a  stormy 
but  prosperous  voyage,  the  stout-hearted 
queen's  messenger  had  the  satisfaction  to 
place  his  foot  on  British  soil  a  good  twelve 
hours  in  advance  of  his  rival.  He  hurried 
up  to  London,  and  safely  delivered  his 
despatches,  wearied,  almost  worn  out,  but 
with  the  proud  consciousness  of  duty 
well  fulfilled.  It  is  said  that  the  popular 
English  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  of  the  day,  presented  the  messenger 
on  the  spot  with  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  as  a  token  of  his  admiration  for 
his  pluck  and  resourceful  energy,  which 
had  gained  the  valuable  hours  necessary  to 
enable  the  minister  to  deal  with  the  critical 
international  question  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  most  important  information,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  interests  of 
his  country. 

If  such  incidents  are  unlikely  to  occur 
now  during  the  daily  railway  routine  of  a 
queen's  messenger's  life,  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  European  powers  may 
at  any  time  render  the  service  one  of 
danger,  and  expose  the  messenger  to  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
war. 

An  adventure  which  befell  Captain  Rob- 
bins  when  employed  on  queen's  messenger 
service  during  the  Franco-German  war  in 
1870  was  thus  reported  by  the  Times  cor- 
respondent: — 

Captain  Robbins  having  formerly  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  is  fluent  in  German,  and  I 
believe  was  on  that  account  selected  to  go  to 
the  king's  headquarters  at  Versailles.  I  don't 
know  whether  serving  in  Austria  makes  a 
man  look  like  a  Prussian,  but  it  seems  that 
some  Free-shooters  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  he  was  a  spy,  and  accordingly  doomed 
him  to  death.  Nothing  would  convince  them 
of  their  mistake,  and  of  the  captain's  true 
nationality,  official  character,  and  important 
mission.  The  passport  and  other  papers  he 
produced  were  totally  disregarded,  and  the 
enamelled  Queen's  Arms  and  running  grey- 
hound which  her  Majesty's  messengers  habit- 
ually wear,  were  looked  at  with  some  curiosity, 
but  without  the  slightest  respect.  Although, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  moral  doubt  of 
his  guilt,  a  compassionate  inn-keeper  sug- 
gested a  reprieve,  in  order  that  the  criminal 
might  have  time  to  write  to  his  wife  and  say 
his  prayers,  and  go  out  of  the  world  like  a 
Christian.  I  believe  the  worthy  aubergiste 
also  suggested  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  have 
an  officer  present  at  the  execution,  for  the 
proposers  of  summary  punishment  were  only 
fall  privates;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
equality  among  the  Free-shooters,  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  the  privates  are  quite  as 


good  as  their  officers,  and  that  the  officers  do 
not  know  much  more  than  the  privates.  How- 
ever, they  consented  to  let  the  man  with  the 
greyhound  live  till  the  morning,  and  departed, 
warning  the  landlord  that  it  would  go  hard 
with  him  if  the  bird  had  flown  when  they  re- 
turned. At  3  A.M.  some  of  them  came  back ; 
they  thought  they  had  waited  long  enough, 
and  they  thirsted  for  the  messenger's  blood. 
The  house  was  so  full,  the  landlord  said,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  persons  in  every 
room,  and  they  might  make  a  mistake  and 
shoot  the  wrong  man,  and  so  he  put  them  off 
till  daylight  arrived.  Before  it,  Captain  Rob- 
bins,  whose  horse  by  this  time  had  rested,  was 
out  of  the  window  and  into  his  carriage ;  he 
was  lucky  enough  not  to  meet  the  Free- 
shooters  on  the  road,  and  reached  a  place  of 
safety,  whence  this  brief  narrative  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  perils  was  brought  to  me  by  a 
sympathizing  colleague.  Speaking  in  all 
seriousness,  queen's  messengers,  who  at  this 
time  are  sent  through  the  French  lines,, 
whether  going  to  or  coming  from  the  Prus- 
sians, perform  the  duty  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  actual  duties  of  the 
road,  however,  that  the  messenger  may 
be  exposed  to  disagreeable  incidents  and 
adventures.  Compelled  by  the  nature  of 
his  profession  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in 
strange  lands,  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
the  object  of  that  singular  aversion  to 
foreigners  which  may  still,  even  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  be  noticed  in  many 
European  states.  If,  in  any  land,  aversion 
to  foreigners  amounts  to  a  national  char- 
acteristic. Englishmen  are  certainly  not 
the  nationality  to  win  exemption  from  the 
rule.  The  Britisher,  with  his  tweed  jacket, 
and  free-and-easy,  domineering  ways,  oftea 
acts  as  the  red  rag  to  the  bull. 

Some  years  ago  a  queen's  messenger 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  to  travel  to 
a  northern  capital ;  and  one  day,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  was  spending  the  even- 
ing in  the  public  gardens,  in  company 
with  a  member  of  the  British  Embassy 
in  that  capital.  After  a  short  time  spent 
in  conversation  and  in  watching  the  nu- 
merous promenaders,  his  friend  went  to 
talk  with  a  group  at  a  little  distance,  leav- 
ing the  messenger  seated  all  alone,  ab- 
sorbed ia  his  cigar  and  in  contemplation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  From  this 
reverie  he  was  abruptly  and  disagreeably 
disturbed  by  a  sudden  blow  from  behind, 
which  knocked  his  hat  off.  Fully  expect- 
ing that  this  must  be  a  somewhat  unman- 
nerly and  unseasonable  joke  on  the  part 
of  his  friend,  the  messenger  started  up 
with  wrath  in  his  soul,  to  find  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  officer  in  the  local  regiment, 
glaring  with  anger,  and  showing  not  tho 
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least  trace  of  compunction.  Roused  to 
fury  by  this  impenitent  demeanor,  the  mes- 
senger promptly  administered  the  truly 
British  argument  of  a  scientifically  deliv- 
ered knock-down  blow,  which  measured 
the  length  of  his  antagonist  on  the  path. 
The  latter,  when  he  had  recovered  himself, 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword  and  de- 
manded satisfaction.  Nothing  loth,  the 
queen's  messenger,  himself  an  officer  in 
the  English  army,  gave  his  address  at  the 
British  Embassy,  his  military  rank,  and 
for  all  details  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
hostile  meeting  referred  his  antagonist  to 
his  friend  from  the  Embassy,  who  had 
hurried  back  on  observing  the  disturb- 
ance. 

All  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged, 
the  foreign  officer,  who  throughout  the 
affair  had  manifested  an  extraordinary  and 
uncontrollable  excitement,  was  at  last  per- 
suaded by  his  friends  and  the  bystanders 
to  retire  and  enter  a  carriage  which  was 
-waiting  close  by.  No  explanation  did  he 
•offer  as  to  the  sudden  and  unprovoked 
attack  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but 
<iashed  off,  and  sprang  into  the  carriage, 
•which  instantly  set  o£E  towards  the  town. 
Arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the 
carriage  was  observed  to  be  suddenly 
stopped  by  command  of  its  occupant,  who 
leapt  from  the  seat,  sprung  upon  the  par- 
apet of  the  bridge,  and  plunged  into  the 
swift-flowing  tide.  Assistance  was  im- 
possible, and  he  was  quickly  swept  away 
to  death.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  the  unfortunate  young  officer  in  ques- 
tion had  escaped  from  the  regimental  in- 
firmary in  a  fit  of  mania ;  and  that  roaming 
through  the  city,  he  had  expended  his  mad 
fury  in  an  attack  upon  the  first  object 
which  excited  his  wrath — naturally  an 
English  stranger  —  with  the  unhappy  re- 
sults above  related. 

The  regular  foreign  service  messenger 
readily  acquires  experience  and  savoir- 
faire  in  the  arts  of  travel,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  necessary  modes  of  com- 
munication. These  minor  difficulties  and 
anxieties  of  the  road,  though  of  constant 
occurrence,  are  frequently  apt  to  embar- 
rass and  disconcert  a  novice  at  the  game, 
or  any  one  who  may  be  casually  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  despatches  for  a  single 
journey. 

Most  of  our  readers  who  have  reached 
middle  age  will  readily  call  to  mind  a  sad 
event  which  occurred  in  Greece  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  A  party  of 
English  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  was  a 
well-known  member  of  her  Majesty's  Le- 
gation at  Athens,  whilst  on  a  pleasure- 


excursion  to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  were 
captured  by  brigands,  with  the  shocking 
result  that,  on  arrival  of  troops  to  the  res- 
cue, the  captives  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  cowardly  villains  who  had 
demanded  their  ransom.  Shortly  after 
this  terrible  occurrence,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  important  despatches  upon 
the  subject  to  her  Majesty's  minister  at 
Athens.  All  the  regular  queen's  messen- 
gers were  fully  engaged  upon  duties  at 
that  moment  of  a  more  than  usually  oner- 
ous character,  A  young  Foreign  Office 
clerk  was  therefore  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  conveying  these  despatches  to 
their  destination.  He  was  instructed  to 
proceed  to  Syra,  where  the  Greek  de- 
spatches should  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
sul, and  the  journey  then  pursued  on 
board  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  to  Con- 
stantinople, despatches  for  which  capital 
were  also  placed  in  the  acting  messenger's 
charge.  Arrived  at  Trieste,  the  regular 
and  experienced  messenger  would  at  once 
have  telegraphed  to  the  consul  at  Syra  to 
apprise  him  of  his  approach  and  of  the 
name  of  the  steamer  by  which  he  would 
come.  In  the  present  instance  this  pre- 
caution was  somehow  or  other  neglected, 
and  to  his  dismay  the  young  Foreign  Office 
clerk  found  himself  entering  the  port  of 
Syra  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Pitch 
dark ;  every  one  gone  to  bed ;  no  consul 
to  be  seen ;  and,  worse  still,  the  unaccom- 
modating captain  of  the  steamer  declared 
that  he  could  not  spare  any  one  to  pilot 
the  messenger  to  the  consul's  private 
house.  There  were  two  hours  to  wait, 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
go  on  shore  and  try,  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  to  obtain  a 
guide  to  the  desired  spot.  After  locking  up 
his  Constantinople  despatches  in  his  cabin 
and  pocketing  the  key,  the  young  mes- 
senger passed  the  gangway,  and  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  quays  and  sur- 
rounding streets.  With  some  hesitation, 
and  after  much  parley,  he  at  length  en- 
gaged a  dirty-looking  Greek  loafer  to 
become  his  guide  ;  and  the  two  at  once 
proceeded  through  a  maze  of  steep,  ruin- 
ous streets,  unlighted,  and  alone.  Further 
and  further  they  seemed  to  go,  until  at 
last  the  very  confines  of  the  town  were 
reached;  visions  of  brigands  and  murder 
arose  in  the  mind  of  the  young  messenger, 
who,  with  recollections  still  fresh  in  his 
mind  of  the  recent  tragedy,  passed  a  verita- 
ble mauvais  quart  (Theure  upon  this  un- 
wonted quest.  His  guide,  however,  proved 
a  good  man  and  true  ;  the  house,  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  old  town,  was  safely 
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reached;  and,  having  with  difficulty  awak- 
ened the  sleeping  consul,  and  delivered 
his  despatches  with  a  thankful  heart,  the 
acting  queen's  messenger  was  soon  again 
on  board  the  steamer,  and  en  route  for 
Constantinople. 

With  the  above  incident  we  must  close 
this  article,  which  would  otherwise  swell 
to  unreasonable  proportions.  We  have 
endeavored  to  describe  the  conditions  and 
organization  of  the  queen's  messenger 
service,  and  the  incidents,  perils,  and  ad- 
ventures which  might  occur  on  the  road 
in  the  past,  or  even  at  the  present  day. 
Any  one  who  may  wish  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  daily  life  of  those 
engaged  on  this  duty,  cannot  do  better 
than  read  Major  Byng  Hall's  little  book, 
the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle, and  which,  though  first  published 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  still 
retains  much  of  its  freshness.  In  it  will 
be  found  recorded  not  only  many  stories 
of  travel,  but  notes  of  social  life  in  various 
cities  which  had  become  familiar  to  the 
author,  who,  in  the  course  of  many  wan- 
derings on  the  public  service,  had  acquired 
a  curious  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Continental  life  and  habits.  The  tales 
and  traditions  attaching  to  this  well-known 
service  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  Here 
a  little  work  like  that  of  Major  Byng  Hall 
—  there  an  isolated  literary  fragment. 
Mostly,  however,  they  are  to  be  discovered 
in  newspaper  paragraphs,  in  after-dinner 
stories,  or  in  anecdotes  current  in  Down- 
ing Street  or  in  her  Majesty's  embassies 
abroad. 

The  history  of  the  queen's  messenger 
service  as  a  whole  remains,  however,  to  be 
written.  No  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  hitherto  attempted  to  publish  these 
disjointed  fragments  in  a  collective  shape  ; 
but  to  any  one  who  should  be  disposed  to 
attempt  such  a  task,  we  can  promise  that, 
with  a  little  patience  and  research,  there 
lies  ready  to  his  hand  ample  material  for 
the  compilation  of  an  unique  record  of 
travel  and  adventure. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
AMONG  THE  CHIEFS  OF  BECHUANALAND. 

BECHUANALAND  is  about  as  big  as 
France,  and  a  country  which  has  been 
gradually  coming  under  the  sphere  of  Brit- 
ish influence  since  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
campaign,  and  which  in  a  very  few  years 
must  of  necessity  be  absorbed  into  the 
embryo  empire  which  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 


hopes  to  build  up  from  the  lakes  to  Cape 
Town.  At  present  there  are  three  degrees 
of  intensity  of  British  influence  in  Bechu- 
analan(J,  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  to 
headquarters:  Firstly,  the  crown  colony 
to  the  south,  with  its  railway,  its  well-to- 
do  settlements  at  Taungs,  Vryberg,  and 
Mafeeking,  and  with  its  native  chiefs 
confined  within  certain  limits.  Secondly, 
the  British  protectorate  to  the  north  of 
this  over  such  chiefs  as  Batuen,  Pilan, 
Linchwe,  and  Sechele,  extending  vaguely 
to  the  west  into  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and 
bounded  by  the  Limpopo  River  and  the 
Dutchmen  on  the  east.  Thirdly,  the  in- 
dependent dominions  of  the  native  chief 
Khama,  who  rules  over  a  vast  territory  to 
the  north,  and  whose  interests  are  entirely 
British,  for  with  their  assistance  only  caa 
he  hope  to  resist  the  attacks  of  his  invet- 
erate foe,  King  Lobengula  of  Matabele- 
land. 

As  for  the  country  itself,  it  is  but  a 
sorry  one  ;  down  by  the  Limpopo  and 
wherever  there  is  water  it  is  fertile,  but 
these  places  are  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  natives  themselves,  who  cannot, 
taken  altogether,  amount  to  eighty  thou- 
sand souls.  The  chief  area  of  Bechuana- 
land  is  dry  and  waterless,  even  after  the 
rains  ;  a  long,  elevated  plateau  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  scrubby  bush,  feature- 
less and  intensely  wearisome  to  travel 
through. 

Two  roads  through  Bechuanaland  to 
Mashonaland  were  open  to  us  from  Ma- 
feeking :  the  shorter  one  is  by  the  river 
which,  after  the  rains,  is  muddy  and  fever- 
stricken  ;  the  other  is  longer  and  less  fre- 
quented ;  it  passes  through  a  corner  of 
the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  had  the  addi- 
tional attraction  of  taking  us  through  the 
capitals  of  all  the  principal  chiefs  ;  conse- 
quently, we  unhesitatingly  chose  it,  and 
it  is  this  journey  which  I  now  propose  to 
describe. 

We  may  dismiss  the  crown  colony  of 
Bechuanaland  with  a  few  words.  It  dif- 
fers little  from  any  other  such  colony  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  natives  and  their 
chiefs  have  little  or  no  identity  left  to 
them.  Even  the  once  famous  Montsoia, 
chief  of  the  Ba-rolongs  of  Mafeeking,  has 
sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  servile 
submission  ;  he  receives  a  monthly  pen- 
sion of  ;^25,  which  said  sum  he  always 
puts  under  his  pillow  and  sleeps  upon  ;  he 
is  avaricious  in  his  old  age,  and  dropsical, 
and  surrounded  by  women  who  delight  to 
wrap  their  swarthy  frames  in  gaudy  gar- 
ments from  Europe.  He  is  nominally  a 
Christian,  and  has  been  made  an  F.O.S., 
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or  Friend  of  Ally  Sloper,  the  latter  title 
being  much  more  in  accordance  with  his 
tastes,  and  he  points  with  pride  to  the 
diploma  which  hangs  on  the  walls  of  his 
hut. 

From  Mafeeking  to  Kanya,  the  capital 
of  Batuen,  chief  of  the  Ba-Ngwatetse 
tribe,  is  about  eighty  miles.  At  first  the 
road  is  treeless,  until  the  area  is  reached 
where  terminates  the  cutting  down  of  tim- 
ber for  the  support  of  the  diamond  mines 
at  Kimberley,  a  process  which  has  de- 
nuded all  southern  Bechuanaland  of  trees, 
and  is  gradually  devastating  the  north. 
The  rains  were  not  over  when  we  started, 
and  we  found  the  road  saturated  with 
moisture  ;  in  two  days,  near  the  Ramach- 
lambana  River,  our  progress  was  just  one 
mile,  in  the  course  of  which  our;  wagons 
had  to  be  unloaded  and  dug  out  six  times. 
But  Bechuanaland  dries  quickly,  and  a 
fortnight  after  this  we  had  nothing  to  drink 
but  concentrated  mud,  which  made  our  tea 
and  coffee  so  similar  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  tell  the  difference. 

On  one  occasion  during  our  midday 
halt  we  had  all  our  oxen  inoculated  with 
the  virus  of  the  lung  sickness,  for  this 
fatal  malady  was  then  raging  in  Khama's 
country.  Our  wagons  were  placed  side 
by  side,  and  with  an  ingenious  contrivance 
of  thongs  our  conductor  and  driver  man- 
aged to  fasten  the  plunging  animals  by 
the  horns,  whilst  a  string  steeped  in  the 
virus  was  passed  with  a  needle  through 
their  tails.  Sometimes  after  this  process 
the  tails  swell  and  fall  off;  and  up  coun- 
try a  tailless  ox  has  a  value  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  is  always  rather  a  sickly  time  for 
the  poor  beasts,  but  as  we  only  lost  two 
out  of  thirty-six  from  this  disease  we  voted 
the  remedy  successful. 

I  think  Kanya  is  the  first  place  where 
one  realizes  that  one  is  in  Africa.  Though 
it  is  under  British  protection  it  is  only 
nominally  so  to  prevent  the  Boers  from 
appropriating  it.  Batuen,  the  chief,  is 
still  supreme,  and,  like  his  father,  Gaset- 
sive,  he  is  greatly  under  missionary  influ- 
ence. He  has  stuck  up  a  notice  on  the 
roadside  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  in 
Sechuana,  the  language  of  the  country, 
Dutch  and  English,  which  runs  as  follows  : 
*'  I,  Batuen,  chief  of  Ba-Ngwatetse,  hereby 
give  notice  to  my  people,  and  all  other 
people,  that  no  wagons  shall  enter  or  leave 
Kanya  on  Sunday.  Signed,  September 
28th,  1889."  If  any  one  transgresses  this 
law  Batuen  takes  an  ox  from  each  span,  a 
transaction  in  which  piety  and  profit  go 
conveniently  hand  in  hand. 

Kanya  is  pleasantly  situated  amongst 


low  hills  well  clad  with  trees.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  huts  divided  into  circular  kraals 
hedged  in  with  palisades,  four  to  ten  huts 
being  contained  in  each  enclosure.  These 
are  again  contained  in  larger  enclosures, 
forming  separate  communities,  each  gov- 
erned by  its  hereditary  sub-chief,  with  its 
kotla  or  parliament  circle  in  its  midst. 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill  many  acres  are 
covered  with  these  huts,  and  there  are  also 
manyinthe  valley  below.-  Certain  roughly 
constructed  walls  run  round  the  hill, 
erected  when  the  Boers  threatened  an  in- 
vasion ;  but  now  these  little  difficulties  are 
past,  and  Batuen  limits  his  warlike  ten- 
dencies to  quarrelling  with  his  neighbors 
on  the  question  of  a  border  line,  a  subject 
which  never  entered  their  heads  before 
the  epoch  of  British  influence. 

All  ordinary  matters  of  government  and 
justice  are  discussed  in  the  large  kotla 
before  the  chief's  own  hut ;  but  big  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  border  question,  are 
discussed  at  large  tribal  gatherings  in  the 
open  veldt.  There  was  to  be  one  of  those 
gatherings  of  Batuen's  tribe  near  Kanya 
on  the  following  Monday,  and  we  regretted 
not  being  able  to  stop  and  witness  so  in- 
teresting a  ceremony. 

The  town  is  quite  one  of  the  largest  in 
Bechuanaland,  and  presents  a  curious  ap- 
pearance on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
kotla  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  shady  trees  in  it,  beneath  which 
the  monarch  sits  to  dispense  justice.  We 
passed  an  idle  afternoon  therein,  watching 
with  interest  the  women  of  Batuen's 
household,  naked  save  i,for  a  skin  loosely 
thrown  around  them,  lying  on  rugs  before 
the  palace,  and  teaching  the  children  to 
dance  to  the  sound  of  their  weird  music, 
and  making  the  air  ring  with  their  merry 
laughter.  In  one  corner  Batuen's  slaves 
were  busy  filling  his  granaries  with  maize 
just  harvested.  His  soldiers  paraded  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  kept  their  suspi- 
cious eyes  upon  us  as  we  sat ;  many  of 
them  were  quaintly  dressed  in  red  coats, 
which  once  had  been  worn  by  British 
troops,  soft  hats  with  ostrich  feathers  in 
them,  and  bare  black  legs. 

Ma-Batuen,  the  chief's  mother,  received 
us  somewhat  coldly  when  we  penetrated 
into  her  hut ;  she  is  the  chief  widow  of 
old  Gasetsive,  Batuen's  father,  a  noted 
warrior  in  his  day.  The  Sechuana  tribes 
have  very  funny  ideas  about  death,  and 
never,  if  possible,  let  a  man  die  inside  his 
hut ;  if  he  does  accidentally  behave  so 
indiscreetly  they  pull  down  the  wall  at  the 
back  to  take  the  corpse  out,  as  it  must 
never  go  out  by  the  ordinary  door,  and  the 
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hut  is  usually  abandoned.     Gasetsive  diedi  neck,  which  represents   the  pocket-hand 


in  his  own  house,  so  the  wall  had  to  be 
pulled  down  ;  it  has  never  been  repaired, 
and  remains  abandoned.  Batuen  built 
himself  a  new  palace,  with  a  hut  for  his 
chief  wife  on  his  right,  and  a  hut  for  his 
mother  on  the  left.  His  father's  funeral 
was  a  grand  affair  ;  all  the  tribe  assembled 
to  lament  the  loss  of  their  warrior  chief, 
and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  lead  coffin  in 
the  midst  of  his  kotla.  The  superstitious 
of  the  tribe  did  not  approve  of  the  coffin, 
and  imagine  that  the  soul  may  still  be 
there  making  frantic  efforts  to  escape. 

All  the  Ba-Ngwatetse  are  soldiers,  and 
belong  to  certain  regiments  or  years.  A 
lot  of  the  youths  are  at  springtime  ini- 
tiated together  into  the  tribal  mysteries  ; 
generally  the  son  of  a  chief  is  amongst 
them,  and  takes  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment. In  the  old  ostrich-feather  days 
Kanya  was  an  important  trading  station, 
but  now  there  is  none  of  this  trade,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  off  the  main  road  north, 
it  is  not  a  place  of  much  importance  from 
a  white  man's  point  of  view,  and  boasts 
only  of  one  storekeeper  and  one  mission- 
ary, both  men  of  great  importance  in  the 
place. 

After  Kanya  the  character  of  the  scenery 
alters,  and  you  enter  an  undulating  coun- 
try thickly  wooded,  and  studded  here  and 
there  with  red  granite  kopjes^  or  gigantic 
boulders  set  in  rich  green  vegetation,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  pre-Raphaelite 
Italian  pictures.  Beneath  a  long  kopje, 
sixteen  miles  from  Kanya,  nestles  Ma- 
shoupa,  the  capital  of  a  young  chief,  the 
son  of  Pilan,  who  was  an  important  man 
in  his  day,  and,  after  breaking  from  his 
own  chief  Linchwe,  brought  his  followers 
with  him  to  settle  in  the  Ba-Ngwatetse 
country  as  a  sort  of  sub-chief  with  nomi- 
nal independence.  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  bee-hive  huts,  many  of  them  overgrown 
with  gourds  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  mass  of  boulders  around  them.  When 
we  arrived  at  Mashoupa  a  dance  was  going 
on — a  native  Sechuana  dance  —  in  con- 
sequence of  the  full  moon  and  the  rejoic- 
ings incident  on  an  abundant  harvest.  In 
the  kotla  some  forty  or  more  men  had 
formed  a  circle,  and  were  jumping  round 
and  round  to  the  sound  of  music.  Evi- 
dently it  was  an  old  war-dance  degener- 
ated ;  the  sugarcane  took  the  place  of  the 
assegai,  many  black  legs  were  clothed  in 
trousers,  and  many  black  shoulders  now 
wore  coats ;  but  there  still  survive  as 
relics  of  the  past  the  ostrich-feather  in 
the  hat,  the  fly-whisk  of  horse,  jackal,  or 
other  tail,  the  iron  skin-scraper  round  the 


kerchief  among  the  Kaffirs  and  is  used  to 
remove  perspiration,  and  the  flute  with 
one  or  two  holes,  out  of  which  each  man 
seems  to  produce  a  different  sound,  while 
around  the  group  of  dancing  men  old 
women  still  circulate,  as  of  yore,  clapping 
their  withered  hands  and  encouraging 
festivity.  It  was  a  sight  of  considerable 
picturesqueness  amid  the  bee-hive  huts 
and  tall,  overhanging  rocks. 

Mashoupa  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
missionary,  but  the  church  is  now  aban- 
doned and  falling  into  ruins,  because  when 
asked  to  repair  the  edifice  at  their  own 
expense  the  men  of  Mashoupa  waxed 
wroth  and  replied  irreverently  that  God 
might  repair  his  own  house;  and  one  old 
man  who  received  a  blanket  for  his  reward 
for  attending  divine  service  is  reported 
to  have  remarked,  when  the  dole  was 
stopped,  "  No  more  blanket,  no  more  hal- 
lelujah." 1  fear  me  the  men  of  Mashoupa 
are  wedded  to  heathendom. 

The  accession  of  Pilan  to  the  chiefdom 
of  Mashoupa  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
Sechuana  marriage  laws.  A  former  chief's 
heir  was  affianced  young;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eight,  before  succeeding  his  father, 
and,  according  to  custom,  the  second 
brother,  Moshulilla,  married  the  woman; 
their  son  was  Pilan,  who,  on  coming  of 
age,  turned  out  his  own  father,  being,  as 
he  said,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  boy  of 
eight,  for  whom  the  elder  brother,  Moshu- 
lilla, had  been  instrumental  in  raising  up 
seed.  There  is  a  distinct  touch  of  Hebraic, 
probably  Semitic  law  in  this,  as  there  is 
in  many  another  Sechuana  custom. 

The  so-called  purchase  of  a  wife  is 
curious  enough  in  Bechuanaland.  The 
intending  husband  brings  with  him  the 
number  of  bullocks  he  thinks  the  girl  is 
worth  ;  wisely,  he  does  not  offer  all  his 
stock  at  once,  leaving  two  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  a  little  distance,  for  he 
knows  the  father  will  haggle  and  ask  for 
an  equivalent  for  the  girl's  keep  during 
childhood,  whereupon  he  will  send  for 
another  bullock ;  then  the  mother  will 
come  forward  and  demand  something  for 
lactation  and  other  maternal  offices,  and 
another  bullock  will  have  to  be  produced 
before  the  contract  can  be  ratified.  In 
reality  this  apparent  purchase  of  the  wife 
is  not  so  barefaced  a  thing  as  it  seems, 
for  she  is  not  a  negotiable  article  and  can- 
not again  be  sold;  in  case  of  divorce  her 
value  has  to  be  paid  back,  and  her  chil- 
dren, if  the  purchase  is  not  made,  belong 
to  her  own  family.  Hence  a  woman  who 
is  not  properly  bought  is  in  the  conditioa 
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of  a  slave,  whereas  her  purchased  sister 
has  rights  which  assure  her  a  social  stand- 
ing. 

From  Pilan's  town  the  northward  road 
becomes  hideous  again,  and  may  hence- 
forward be  said  to  be  in  the  desert  region 
of  the  Kalahari.  This  desert  is  not  the 
waste  of  sand  and  rock  we  are  accustomed 
to  imagine  a  desert  should  be,  but  a  vast 
undulating  expanse  of  country  covered 
with  timber  —  the  mimosa,  or  camel  thorn, 
the  mapani-hM^\\,  and  others  which  reach 
the  water  with  their  roots,  though  there 
are  no  ostensible  water  sources  above 
ground. 

The  Kalahari  is  inhabited  sparsely  by  a 
wild  tribe  known  as  the  Ba-kalahari,  of 
kindred  origin  to  the  bushmen  whom  the 
Dutch  term  Vaal-pens,  or  Yellow-stom- 
achs, to  distinguish  them  from  the  darker 
races.  Their  great  skill  is  in  finding 
water,  and  in  dry  seasons  they  obtain  it  by 
suction  through  a  reed  inserted  into  the 
ground,  the  results  being  spat  into  a  gourd 
and  handed  to  the  thirsty  traveller  to  drink. 
Khama,  Sechele,  and  Batuen  divide  this 
vast  desert  between  them  ;  how  far  west 
it  goes  is  unknown  ;  wild  animals  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  elsewhere  abound  there- 
in. It  is  a  vast  limbo  of  uncertainty, 
which  will  necessarily  become  British 
property  when  Bechuanaland  is  definitely 
annexed  ;  possibly  with  a  system  of  arte- 
sian wells  the  water  supply  may  be  found 
adequate,  and  it  may  yet  have  a  future 
before  it  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
filled  to  overflowing. 

We  saw  a  few  of  these  children  of  the 
desert  in  our  progress  northwards  ;  they 
are  timid  and  diffident  in  the  extreme, 
always  avoiding  the  haunts  of  the  white 
man,  and  always  wandering  hither  and 
thither  where  rain  and  water  may  be 
found.  On  their  shoulders  they  carry  a 
bark  quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows  to 
kill  their  game.  They  produce  fire  by 
dexterously  rubbing  two  sticks  together  to 
make  a  spark.  At  nightfall  they  cut  grass 
and  branches  to  make  a  shelter  from  the 
wind  ;  they  eat  snakes,  tortoises,  and  roots 
which  they  dig  up  with  sharp  bits  of  wood, 
and  the  contents  of  their  food  bags  are 
revolting  to  behold.  They  pay  tribute  in 
kind  to  the  above-mentioned  chiefs  — 
skins,  feathers,  and  tusks,  or  the  mahatla 
berries  used  for  making  beer  —  and  if 
these  things  are  not  forthcoming  they  take 
a  fine  grown  boy  and  present  him  to  the 
chief  as  his  slave. 

Sechele  is  the  chief  of  the  Ba-quaina,  or 
children  of  the  quaina  or  crocodile.  Their 
totem  is  the  crocodile,  which  they  will  not 


kill  or  touch  under  any  provocation  what- 
soever. The  Ba-quaina  are  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Bechuanaland  feud 
tribes,  and  it  often  occurred  to  me,  Can 
the  name  Bechuanaland,  for  which  nobody 
can  give  a  satisfactory  derivation,  and  of 
which  the  natives  themselves  are  entirely 
ignorant,  be  a  corruption  of  this  name  ? 
There  have  been  worse  corruptions  perpe- 
trated by  Dutch  and  English  pioneers  in 
savage  lands,  and  Ba-quainaland  would 
have  a  derivation,  whereas  Bechuanaland 
has  none. 

Sechele's  capital  is  on  the  hills  above 
the  river  Molopololi,  quite  a  flourishing 
place,  or  rather  group  of  places,  on  a  high 
hill,  with  a  curious  valley  or  kloof  be- 
neath it,  where  the  missionary  settlement 
lies,  by  the  river  banks.  Many  villages- 
of  daub  huts  are  scattered  over  the  hills 
amongst  the  red  boulders  and  green  vege- 
tation. In  the  largest,  in  quite  a  European- 
looking  house,  Sechele  lives.  Once  this 
house  was  fitted  up  for  him  in  Europeaa 
style  ;  it  contained  a  glass  chandelier,  a 
sideboard,  a  gazogene,  and  a  table.  In 
those  days  Sechele  was  a  good  man,  and 
was  led  by  his  wife  to  church  ;  but  alas  ! 
this  good  lady  died,  and  her  place  was 
supplied  by  a  rank  heathen,  who  would 
have  none  of  her  predecessor's  innova- 
tions. Now  Sechele  is  very  old  and  very- 
crippled,  and  he  lies  amid  the  wreck  of  all 
his  European  grandeur;  chandelier,  side- 
board, gazogene,  are  all  in  ruins  like  him- 
self, and  he  is  as  big  a  heathen  and  as  big 
a  sinner  as  ever  wore  a  crown.  So  much 
for  the  influence  of  women  over  their  hus- 
bands, even  when  they  are  black. 

Sebele,  the  heir  apparent,  does  all  the 
executive  work  of  the  country  now,  and 
the  old  man  is  left  at  home  to  chew  his 
sugarcane  and  smoke  his  pipe.  Around 
the  villages  and  in  the  hollow  below,  the 
native  gardens  or  fields  are  very  fertile; 
maize,  kaffir  corn,  sugarcane,  grow  here  in 
abundance,  and  out  of  the  tall  reeds  black 
women  came  running  to  look  at  us  as  we 
passed  b_v,  whose  daily  duty  it  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  act  as  scarecrows 
and  save  their  crops  from  the  birds.  Be- 
neath the  corn  and  mealies  they  grow 
gourds  and  beans,  and  thereby  thoroughly 
exhaust  the  soil  which,  after  a  season  or 
two,  is  left  fallow  for  a  while;  and  if  the 
ground  becomes  too  bad  around  a  town 
they  think  nothing  of  moving  their  abodes 
elsewhere,  a  town  being  rarely  established 
in  one  place  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

From  Sechele's  town  to  Khama's  old 
capital,  Shoshong,  is  a  weary  journey  of 
over  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  througb 
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the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  through  that 
everlasting  bush  of  mimosa  thorn  rising 
like  impenetrable  walls  on  either  side  of 
the  road.  Along  this  road  there  is  hardly 
any  rising  ground  ;  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  see  anything  for  more  than  a  few  yards 
around  one,  unless  one  is  willing  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  penetrating  the  bush,  re- 
turning to  the  camp  with  tattered  gar- 
ments and  ruffled  temper,  if  return  one  can, 
for  when  only  a  few  yards  from  camp  it  is 
quite  possible  to  become  hopelessly  lost, 
and  many  are  the  stories  of  deaths  and 
disappearances  in  this  way,  and  of  days  of 
misery  spent  by  travellers  in  this  bush 
without  food  or  shelter,  unable  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

The  botanist  or  the  naturalist  might 
here  enjoy  every  hour  of  his  day.  The 
flowers  are  lovely,  and  animal  life  is  here 
seen  in  many  unaccustomed  forms  ;  there 
are  the  quaint,  spire-like  ant-hills  tapering 
to  pinnacles  of  fifteen  feet  in  height;  the 
clustered  nests  of  the  "  family-bird,"  where 
hundreds  live  together  in  a  sort  of  exag- 
gerated honeycomb  ;  the  huge  yellow  and 
black  spiders,  which  weave  their  webs 
from  tree  to  tree  of  material  like  the  fresh 
silk  of  the  silkworm  which,  with  the  dew 
and  the  morning  sun  upon  them,  look  like 
gauze  curtains  suspended  in  the  air. 
There  are,  too,  the  deadly  puff  adders,  the 
night  adders,  and  things  creeping  innu- 
merable, the  green  tree  snake  stealthily 
moving  like  a  coil  of  fresh-cut  grass  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  rocky  kopje  you  are 
sure  to  hear  at  nightfall  the  hideous 
screams  of  the  baboons,  coupled  with  the 
laugh  of  the  jackal.  But  if  you  are  not  a 
naturalist,  these  things  pall  upon  you  after 
the  sensation  has  been  oft-repeated,  and 
this  was  the  case  with  us. 

The  monotony  of  the  journey  would  now 
and  again  be  relieved  by  a  cattle-station, 
where  the  servants  of  Sechele  or  Khama 
rear  cattle  for  their  chiefs  ;  and  these  sta- 
tions always  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
which  we  hailed  with  delight,  even  if  it 
was  only  a  muddy  vley^  or  pond,  trampled 
by  the  hoofs  of  many  oxen.  These  cattle- 
stations  are  generally  large,  circular  en- 
closures surrounded  by  a  palisade,  with  a 
tree  in  the  middle,  beneath  which  the  in- 
habitants sit  stitching  at  their  carosses,  or 
skin  rugs,  in  splendid  nudity.  All  manner 
of  skins  and  hunks  of  meat  in  process  of 
drying  hang  around;  hide  thongs  are  fas- 
tened from  branch  to  branch  like  spiders' 
webs  ;  consequently  the  air  is  not  too  fra- 
grant, and  ihe  flies  are  an  insupportable 
nuisance. 

One  evening  we  reached  one  of  these 


kraals  after  dark,  and  a  weird  and  pictur 
esque  sight  it  was.  Having  penetrated 
through  the  outer  hedge,  where  the  cattle 
were  housed  for  the  night,  we  reached 
inner  enclosures  occupied  by  the  families 
and  their  huts.  They  sat  crouching  over 
their  fires,  eating  their  evening  meal  of 
porridge,  thrusting  long  sticks  into  the 
pot,  and  transferring  the  stiff  paste  ta 
their  mouths.  In  spite  of  the  chilliness 
of  the  evening,  they  were  naked,  save  for 
a  loin-cloth  and  their  charms  and  amulets. 
A  man  stood  near,  playing  an  instrument 
like  a  bow  with  one  string,  with  a  gourd 
attached  to  bring  out  the  sound.  He 
played  it  with  a  bit  of  wood,  ajid  the 
strains  were  plaintive,  if  not  sweet. 

Another  night  we  reached  a  pond  called 
Selinia,  famous  through  all  the  country 
round,  and  a  great  point  of  rendezvous  for 
hunters  who  are  about  to  penetrate  the 
desert.  In  this  pond  we  intended  to  do 
great  things  in  the  washing  line,  and  to 
tarry  a  whole  day  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it 
was  another  disappointment  to  add  to  the 
many  we  had  experienced  on  this  road,  for 
it  was  nothing  but  a  muddy  puddle  tram- 
pled by  oxen,  from  which  w'e  had  difficulty^ 
in  extracting  enough  liquid  to  fill  our  bar- 
rels. Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  stay  for 
our  proposed  washing  day,  but  hurried  on. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  reach  the  hills  of 
Shoshong,  the  larger  trees,  the  cacti,  and 
the  richer  vegetation,  after  the  long,  flat 
stretch  of  waterless,  bush-covered  desert. 
The  group  of  hills  is  considerable,  reach- 
ing an  elevation  of  about  eight  hundred 
feet,  and  with  interesting  views  from  the 
summits.  In  a  deep  ravine  amongst  these 
hills  lie  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Shoshong, 
the  quondam  capital  of  the  chief  Khama 
and  the  Ba-mangwato  tribe.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  migratory  spirit 
of  the  race.  The  question  of  moving  had 
long  been  discussed  by  Khama  and  his 
head  men,  but  the  European  traders  and 
missionaries  at  Shoshong  thought  it  would 
never  take  place.  They  built  themselves 
houses  and  stores,  and  lived  contentedly. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  now  three  years  ago, 
without  any  prefatory  warning,  Khama 
gave  orders  for  the  move,  and  the  exodus 
commenced  on  the  following  morning. 
The  rich  were  exhorted  to  lend  their 
wagons  and  their  beasts  of  burden  to  the 
poor.  Each  man  helped  his  neighbor, 
and,  in  two  months,  fifteen  thousand  indi- 
viduals were  located  in  their  new  home  at 
Palapwe,  about  sixty  miles  away,  where 
water  is  plentiful,  and  the  soil  exceedingly 
rich.  Thus  was  Shoshong  abandoned ;, 
and  the  scarcity  of  water  was  the  immedi 
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ate  cause  of  the  migration,  for  there  was 
only  one  slender  stream  to  water  the 
whole  community;  and  whole  rows  of 
women  with  their  jars  would  stand  day 
and  night  awaiting  their  turn  to  fill  them 
from  the  source  up  the  valley,  which  in 
the  dry  season  barely  trickled. 

Everything  was  arranged  by  Khama  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner.  He  and  his 
head  men  had  been  over  at  Palapwe  for 
some  time,  and  had  arranged  the  allot- 
ments, so  that  every  one  on  his  arrival 
went  straight  to  the  spot  appointed,  built 
his  hut,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  palisade. 
Not  a  murmur  or  a  dispute  arose  amongst 
them.  In  reality,  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
British  support  which  enabled  Khama  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  Shoshong,  in  its 
rocky  ravine,  is  admirably  situated  for 
protection  from  the  Matabele  raids.  When 
a  rumor  spread  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
the  women  and  children  were  hurried  off 
with  provisions  to  the  caves  above  the 
town,  whilst  Khama  and  his  soldiers 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  ravine.  Pa- 
lapwe, on  the  contrary,  is  open  and  inde- 
fensible, and  would  be  at  once  exposed  to 
the  raids  of  Lobengula  were  it  not  for  the 
camp  of  the  Bechuanaland  Border  Police 
at  Macloutsie,  and  the  openly  avowed 
support  of  Great  Britain. 

The  desolate  aspect  of  the  ruined  town, 
as  seen  to-day,  is  exceedingly  odd.  The 
compounds  or  enclosures  are  all  thickly 
overgrown  with  the  castor-oil  plant.  The 
huts  have,  in  most  cases,  tumbled  in ; 
some  show  only  walls,  with  the  chequered 
and  diaper  patterns  still  on  them  so  be- 
loved by  the  Sechuana;  others  are  mere 
skeleton  huts,  with  only  the  framework 
left.  The  poles  which  shut  in  the  cattle 
kraals  have,  in  many  instances,  sprouted, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  curious, 
circular  groves  dedicated  to  some  deity. 
The  brick  houses  of  European  origin  are 
the  most  lasting,  the  old  stores  and  abodes 
of  traders,  but  even  these  can  now  hardly 
be  approached  by  reason  of  the  thick  thorn 
bushes  which,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
have  grown  up  around  them.  Far  up  the 
ravine  is  the  missionary's  house,  itself  a 
ruin  overlooking  the  ruined  town.  Ba- 
boons, and  owls,  and  vicious  wasps  now 
inhabit  the  rooms  where  Moffat  lived  and 
Livingstone  stayed.  There  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  human  life  now  to  be  seen  within 
miles  of  Shoshong,  which  was,  three  years 
ago,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened chiefs  of  South  Africa. 

I  must  say,  I  looked  forward  with  great 
interest  to  seeing  a  man  with  so  wide  a 
reputation  for  integrity  and  enlightenment 


as  Khama  has  in  South  Africa.  SomC' 
how,  one's  spirit  of  scepticism  is  on  the 
qui  vive  on  such  occasions,  especially 
when  a  negro  is  in  question;  and  I  can- 
didly admit  that  I  advanced  towards  Pa- 
lapwe fully  prepared  to  find  the  chief  of 
the  Ba-mangwato  a  rascal  and  a  hypocrite, 
and  that  I  left  his  capital,  after  a  week's 
stay  there,  one  of  his  most  fervent  admir- 
ers. 

Not  only  has  Khama  himself  established 
his  reputation  for  honesty,  but  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  inoculated  all  his  people 
with  the  same  virtue.  No  one  is  supposed 
to  steal  in  Khama's  country.  He  regu- 
lates the  price  of  the  goat  you  buy;  and 
the  milk  vendor  dare  not  ask  more  than  the 
regulation  price,  nor  can  you  get  it  for 
less.  One  evening,  on  our  journey  from 
Shoshong  to  Palapwe,  we  passed  a  loaded 
wagon  by  the  roadside  with  no  one  to 
guard  it  save  a  dog;  and  surely,  we 
thought,  such  confidence  as  this  implies  a 
security  for  property  rare  enough  in  South 
Africa. 

The  aspect  of  Palapwe  is  very  pleasant. 
Fine  timber  covers  the  hill  slopes.  A 
large,  grassy  square,  shaded  by  trees,  and 
with  a  stream  running  through  it,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  outspanning  of  the  many 
wagons  which  pass  through  here.  There 
are  but  few  of  those  detestable  corrugated 
iron  houses,  for  the  Europeans  have 
wisely  selected  to  dwell  in  daub-huts,  like 
the  natives.  Scattered  far  and  wide  are  the 
clusters  of  huts  in  their  own  enclosures, 
governed  by  their  respective  indunas. 

High  up  on  the  hillside  Khama  has 
allotted  the  choicest  spot  of  all  to  his 
spiritual  and  political  adviser,  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, the  missionary.  From  here  a  lovely 
view  extends  over  mountain  and  plain, 
over  granite  kopje,  and  the  meandering 
river  bed,  far  away  into  the  blue  distance 
and  the  Kalahari.  Behind  the  mission- 
house  is  a  deep  ravine,  thick  set  with  trop- 
ical vegetation,  through  which  a  stream 
runs  called  the  Photo-Photo,  which  at  the 
head  of  the  gorge  leaps  over  steep  rocks, 
and  forms  a  lovely  cascade  of  well-nigh  a 
hundred  feet;  behind  the  ravine,  on  the 
rocky  heights,  baboons  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  linger,  perturbed  in  mind,  no 
doubt,  at  this  recent  occupation  of  their 
paradise. 

Everything  in  Khama's  town  is  con- 
ducted with  the  rigor  —  one  might  almost 
say  bigotry  —  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  chief  conducts  in  person  native  ser- 
vices, twice  every  Sunday,  in  his  large, 
round  kotla,  at  which  he  expects  a  large 
attendance.     He  stands  beneath  the  tradi- 
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tional  tree  of  justice,  and  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  quite  in  a  patriarciial  style.  He 
has  a  system  of  espionage  by  which  he 
learns  the  names  of  those  who  do  not  keep 
Sunday  properly,  and  he  punishes  them 
accordingly.  He  has  already  collected 
;^3,ooofor  a  church  which  is  to  be  built  at 
Palapwe. 

The  two  acts,  however,  which  more  than 
anything  else  display  the  power  of  the  man, 
and  perhaps  his  intolerance,  are  these. 
Firstly,  he  forbids  all  his  subjects  to  make 
or  drink  beer.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
love  of  a  Kaffir  for  his  porridge-like  beer, 
and  his  occasional  orgies,  will  realize  what 
a  power  one  man  must  have  to  stop  this  in 
a  whole  tribe.  Even  the  missionaries 
have  remonstrated  with  him  on  this  point, 
representing  the  measure  as  too  strong; 
but  he  replies:  "  Beer  is  the  source  of  all 
quarrels  and  disputes.  I  will  stop  it." 
Secondly,  he  has  put  a  stop  altogether  to 
the  existence  of  witch-doctors  and  their 
craft  throughout  all  the  Ba-mangwato  — 
another  instance  of  his  force  of  will,  when 
one  considers  that  the  national  religion  of 
the  Sechuana  is  merely  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits  which 
haunt  them  and  act  on  their  lives.  All 
members  of  other  neighboring  tribes  are 
uncomfortable  if  they  are  not  charmed  by 
their  witch-doctor  every  two  or  three 
days. 

Like  the  other  Sechuana  tribes,  the 
Ba-mangwato  have  a  totem  which  they 
once  revered.  Theirs  is  the  daiker,  a  sort 
of  roebuck  ;  and  Khama's  father,  old  Sik- 
kome,  would  not  so  much  as  step  upon  a 
rug  of  daiker-skin.  Khama  will  now  pub- 
licly eat  a  steak  of  that  animal  to  encour- 
age his  men  to  shake  off  their  belief.  In 
manner  the  chief  is  essentially  a  gentle- 
man, courteous  and  dignified.  He  rides 
a  great  deal,  and  prides  himself  on  his 
stud.  On  one  occasion  he  did  what  I 
doubt  if  every  English  gentleman  would 
do  —  he  sold  a  horse  for  a  high  price, 
which  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  where- 
upon Khama  returned  the  purchase- 
money,  considering  that  the  illness  had 
been  acquired  previous  to  the  purchase 
taking  place.  On  his  wagons  he  has 
painted  in  English,  "  Khama,  Chief  of  the 
Ba-mangwato."  They  say  he  understands 
a  great  deal  of  our  tongue,  but  he  never 
trusts  himself  to  speak  it,  always  using  an 
interpreter. 

An  instance  of  Khama's  system  of  dis- 
cipline came  under  our  notice  during  our 
stay  at  Palapwe.  Attracted  by  the  sound 
of  bugles,  I  repaired  very  early  one  morn- 
ing to  the  kotla,  and  there  saw  men  in  all 


sorts  of  quaint  dresses,  with  arms,  and 
spades,  and  picks,  mustering  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  two  hundred.  On  inquiry,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  a  regiment  which  had 
misbehaved  and  displeased  the  chief  in 
some  way.  The  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  them  was  this  —  that  for  a  given  pe- 
riod they  were  to  assemble  every  day  and 
go  and  work  in  the  fields,  opening  out  new 
land  for  the  people.  There  is  something 
Teutonic  in  Khama's  imperial  discipline, 
but  the  Sechuana  are  made  of  different 
stuff  from  the  Germans.  They  are  by  na- 
ture peaceful  and  mild,  a  race  with  strong 
pastoral  habits,  who  have  lived  for  years 
in  dread  of  Matabele  raids  ;  consequently 
their  respect  for  a  chief  like  Khama  — 
who  has  actually  on  one  occasion  re- 
pulsed the  foe,  and  who  has  established 
peace,  prosperity,  and  justice  in  all  his 
borders  —  is  unbounded,  and  his  word  is 
law. 

Khama  pervades  everything  in  his 
town.  He  is  always  on  horseback,  visit- 
ing the  fields,  the  stores,  and  the  outlying 
kraals.  He  has  a  word  for  every  one  ;  he 
calls  every  woman,  "my  daughter,"  and 
every  man,  "  my  son  ;  "  he  pats  the  little 
children  on  the  head.  He  is  a  veritable 
father  of  his  people,  a  curious  and  unac- 
countable example  of  mental  power  and 
integrity  amongst  a  degraded  and  power- 
less race.  His  early  history  and  strug- 
gles with  his  father  and  brothers  are 
thrilling  in  the  extreme,  and  his  later  de- 
velopment extraordinary.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  negro  living 
whose  biography  would  repay  the  writing. 

The  blending  of  two  sets  of  ideas,  the 
advance  of  the  new  and  the  persistence  of 
the  old,  are  curiously  conspicuous  at  Pa- 
lapwe, and  perhaps  the  women  illustrate 
this  better  than  the  men.  On  your  even- 
ing walk  you  may  meet  the  leading  black 
ladies  of  the  place,  parasol  in  hand,  with 
hideous  dresses  of  gaudy  cottons,  hats 
with  flowers  and  feathers,  and  displaying 
as  they  walk  the  airs  and  graces  of  self- 
consciousness.  A  little  further  on  you 
meet  the  women  of  the  lower  orders  re- 
turning from  the  fields,  with  baskets  on 
their  heads  filled  with  green  pumpkins, 
bright  yellow  mealy  pods,  and  rods  of 
sugarcane.  A  skin  caross  is  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  their 
mahogany-colored  bodies  is  nude,  save 
for  a  leopard-skin  loin-cloth,  and  armlets 
and  necklaces  of  bright  blue  beads.  Why 
is  it  that  civilization  is  permitted  to 
destroy  all  that  is  picturesque?  Surelv 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  much 
to  answer  for  in   this   respect.     And  the 
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missionaries,  who  teach  and  insist  on 
clothing  amongst  races  accustomed  to 
nudity  by  heredity  are  responsible  for 
three  evils  :  firstly,  the  appearance  of  lung 
diseases  amongst  them ;  secondly,  the 
spread  of  vermin  amongst  them;  and 
thirdly,  the  disappearance  from  amongst 
them  of  inherent  and  natural  modesty. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  on  our  depar- 
ture from  Palapwe  we  should  take  twenty- 
five  of  Khama's  men  to  act  as  excavators 
at  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe.  One 
morning,  at  sunrise,  when  we  were  just 
rising  from  our  wagons,  and  indulging  in 
our  matutinal  yawns,  Khama's  arrival  was 
announced.  The  chief  walked  in  front, 
dignified  and  smart,  dressed  in  well-made 
boots,  trousers  with  a  correct  seam  down 
each  side,  an  irreproachable  coat,  gloves, 
and  a  billycock  hat.  Khama  is  a  neatly 
made,  active  man  of  sixty,  who  might 
easily  pass  for  twenty  years  younger  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  a  dandy,  a  vice 
which  has  developed  considerably  in  his 
son  and  heir,  who  cares  for  little  else  than 
clothes ;  his  face  sparkles  with  intelli- 
gence ;  he  is,  moreover,  shrewd,  and  looks 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  people, 
who  in  days  scarcely  yet  gone  by  have 
been  wretchedly  cheated  by  unscrupulous 
traders.  Behind  him,  in  a  long  line 
walked  the  twenty-five  men  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  place  at  our  disposal,  strangely 
enough  dressed  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  "transition  style."  Ostrich  feathers 
adorned  all  their  hats.  One  wore  a  short 
cutaway  coat,  which  came  down  to  the 
small  of  his  back,  and  nothing  else. 
Another  considered  himself  sufficiently 
garbed  with  a  waistcoat  and  a  fly  whisk. 
They  formed  a  curious  collection  of  hu- 
manity, and  all  twenty-five  sat  down  in  a 
row  at  a  respectful  distance,  whilst  we 
parleyed  with  the  chief.  Luckily  for  us 
our  negotiations  fell  through  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  transport;  and,  on  inspec- 
tion, I  must  say  I  felt  doubtful  as  to  their 
capabilities.  Away  from  the  influence  of 
their  chief,  and  in  a  strange  country,  I 
feel  sure  they  would  have  given  us  endless 
trouble. 

We  left  Khama  and  his  town  with  regret 
on  our  journey  northwards.  A  few  miles 
below  Palapwe  we  crossed  the  Lotsani 
River,  a  series  of  semi-stagnant  pools, 
even  after  the  rainy  season.  The  water 
percolates  through  the  sand,  which  has 
almost  silted  it  up,  and  a  little  farther  on 
we  came  across  what  they  call  a  "sand- 
river."  Not  a  trace  of  water  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  sandy  bed,  but,  on  digging  down  a 
few  feet,  you  come  across  it. 
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The  future  colonization  and  develop- 
ment of  Bechuanaland  is  dependent  on  the 
question  of  water,  pure  and  simple.  If 
artesian  wells  can  be  sunk,  if  water  can 
be  stored  in  reservoirs,  something  may  be 
done  ;  but,  at  present,  even  the  few  inhab- 
itants of  this  vast  territory  are  continually 
plunged  in  misery  from  drought. 

North  of  Palapwe  we  met  but  few  in- 
habitants, and,  after  passing  the  camp  of 
the  Bechuanaland  Border  Police  at  Mac- 
loutsie,  we  entered  what  is  known  as  the 
"  debatable  country "  between  the  terri- 
tories of  Khama  and  Lobengula,  and 
claimed  by  both.  It  is,  at  present,  unin- 
habited and  unproductive,  flat  and  uninter- 
esting, and  continues  as  far  as  Fort  Tuli 
on  the  Shashi  River,  after  crossing  which 
we  entered  the  country  which  comes  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, the  vaguely  defined  territory  which 
now  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Mashonaland, 
J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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During  the  four  months  of  our  sojourn 
in  what  is  now  called  Mashonaland,  we 
had  ample  opportunity  for  studying  the 
race  which  now  inhabits  it,  as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a  past  civilization,  inasmuch  as 
we  employed  over  fifty  of  the  natives  dur- 
ing our  excavations  at  the  great  Zimbabwe, 
and  during  our  subsequent  wanderings  we 
had  them  as  bearers,  and  we  were  brought 
into  intimate  relationship  with  most  of 
their  chiefs. 

The  proper  name  for  this  race,  the  name 
which  they  call  themselves,  is  '*Maka- 
langa,"  or  "children  of  the  sun;"  they 
are  a  branch  of  the  Abantu  race,  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Portuguese 
Father  Dos  Santos  wrote,  they  were  there 
then.  He  writes:  "The  Monomatapa 
and  all  his  vassals  are  Mokarangas,  a  name 
which  they  have  because  they  live  in  the 
land  of  Mokaranga,  and  talk  the  language 
called  Mokaranga,  which  is  the  best  and 
most  polished  of  all  Kaffir  languages  which 
I  have  seen  in  this  Ethiopia."  Coutoand 
Father  Torrend,  in  his  late  work  on  the 
Abantu  languages  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  fact,  and  by  changing  /for  r,  as  the 
Portuguese  always  do,  you  have  the  same 
name  exactly.  Mashona  is  a  term  un- 
known in  the  land,  invented  doubtless  by 
some  traders  ;  by  rights  it  is  Makalanga- 
land,  and  the  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly 
the  descendants  of  the   rather  fabulous. 
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but  apparently  powerful  people  who  formed 
the  empire  of  Monomatapa,  which  split  up, 
as  all  Kaffir  communities  do  after  a  gen- 
eration or  so,  into  a  hopeless  state  of  dis- 
integration. Each  petty  chief  still  has  his 
high-sounding  dynastic  name,  like  the 
Monomatapa  or  the  Pharaoh  of  his  day. 
Chibi,  Umtegaize,  Gambeedje,  and  count- 
less lesser  names,  are  as  hereditary  as  the 
chiefdoms  themselves,  and  each  chief  as 
he  succeeds  drops  his  own  identity  and 
takes  the  tribal  appellative.  Such,  briefly, 
is  the  political  aspect  of  the  country  we 
are  about  to  enter. 

This  is  a  strange,  weird  country  to  look 
upon,  and,  after  the  tlat  monotony  of 
Bechuanaland,  a  perfect  Paradise.  The 
granite  hills  are  so  oddly  fantastic  in  their 
forms  ;  the  deep  river-beds  so  richly  luxu- 
riant in  their  wealth  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  great  baobab-trees,  the  elephants 
•of  the  vegetable  world,  so  antediluvian  in 
their  aspect;  here  one  would  never  be 
surprised  to  come  across  the  roc's  egg  of 
Sindbad,  the  golden  valley  of  Rasselas ; 
the  dreams  of  the  old  Arabian  story- 
tellers here  seem  to  have  a  reality.  It 
was  immediately  on  crossing  the  Lundi 
River,  the  threshold  of  the  country  as  it 
were,  that  we  were  introduced  to  the  first 
of  the  long  series  of  ancient  ruins  which 
formed  the  object  of  our  quest.  By  dili- 
gent search  amongst  the  gigantic  remains 
at  Zimbabwe  we  were  able  to  re-people  this 
country  with  a  race  highly  civilized  in  far 
distant  ages  —  a  gold-seeking  race,  who 
occupied  it  like  a  garrison  in  the  midst 
of  an  enemy's  country.  Surely  Africa  is 
a  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  country, 
and  now  in  the  very  heart  of  it  we  are  able 
to  find  work  for  the  archaeologist,  almost 
the  very  last  person  a  few  years  ago  who 
would  dream  of  penetrating  its  unknown 
interior. 

Our  first  real  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives was  at  a  lovely  spot  called  Inya- 
manda,  where  we  "outspanned"  on  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  domed  granite 
kopjes,  near  the  summit  of  one  of  which 
is  a  cluster  of  villages.  Here  we  unpacked 
our  beads  and  our  cloth,  and  commenced 
African  trading  in  real  earnest;  what 
money  we  had  we  put  away  into  our  boxes, 
and  never  wanted  it  again  during  our 
stay  in  the  country.  The  naked  natives 
swarmed  around  us  like  flies,  with  grain, 
flour,  sour  milk,  and  honey,  which  com- 
modities can  be  acquired  for  a  few  beads; 
but  for  a  sheep  they  want  a  blanket, 
for  meat  is  scarce  enough  and  valuable 
amongst  this  much-raided  people.  We 
lost  an  ox  here  by  one  of  the  many  sick- 


nesses fatal  to  cattle  in  this  region,  and  the 
natives  hovered  round  him  like  vultures 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body;  they 
then  fell  on  him  and  tore  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  commenced  their  detestable 
orgy.  As  one  watched  them  eat,  one 
could  imagine  that  it  is  not  so  many  gen- 
erations since  they  emerged  from  a  state 
of  cannibalism. 

We  found  it  a  tough  climb  to  the  vil- 
lages through  the  luxuriant  verdure  of 
cactus-like  euphorbia,  indiarubber-tree, 
the  castor-oil,  and  acacia  with  lovely  red 
pods.  At  an  elevation  of  five  hundred 
feet  above  our  wagons  were  the  mud  huts 
of  the  people,  and  up  here  every  night 
they  drive  their  cattle  into  extraordinary 
rock  stables  for  safety.  Perched  on  the 
rocks  are  countless  circular  granaries, 
constructed  of  bright  red  mud  and  thatched 
with  grass.  One  would  think  that  a  good 
storm  of  wind  would  blow  them  all  away, 
so  frail  do  they  seem. 

Rounding  a  corner  of  the  hill  we  came 
across  a  second  village,  nestling  amongst 
stupendous  boulders,  and  ascending  again 
a  little  higher  we  reached  a  third  by  means 
of  a  natural  tunnel  in  the  rock,  fortified, 
despite  its  inaccessible  position,  with  pal- 
isades. 

The  natives  were  somewhat  shy  of  us, 
and  fled  to  rocky  eyries  from  whence  to 
contemplate  us,  seated  in  rows  in  all  sorts 
of  uncomfortable  angles,  for  all  the  world 
like  monkeys.  They  are  utterly  unaccus- 
tomed to  postures  of  comfort,  reclining  at 
night  time  on  a  grass  mat  on  the  hard 
ground,  with  their  necks  resting  on  a 
wooden  pillow,  curiously  carved  and 
closely  resembling  the  head-rests  for  the 
dead  found  in  Egyptian  tombs;  they  are 
accustomed  to  decorate  their  hair  so  fan- 
tastically with  tufts  ornamentally  arranged 
and  tied  up  with  beads  that  they  are  afraid 
of  destroying  the  effect,  and  hence  these 
pillows.  P^urther  north,  in  Gambeedje's 
country,  their  heads  are  decorated  with 
curious  grass  erections  dexterously  woven, 
giving  them  the  quaintest  appearance.  A 
Makalanga  is  by  nature  vain,  and  particu- 
lar about  the  appearance  of  his  nudity; 
the  ladies  have  fashions  in  beads  and 
cloths  like  our  ladies  at  home,  and  before 
visiting  a  fresh  kraal  our  men  used  to  love 
to  polish  themselves  like  mahogany,  by 
chewing  the  monkey-nut  and  rubbing  their 
skins  with  it,  good-naturedly  doing  each 
other's  backs  and  inaccessible  corners. 
Somehow  they  know  what  becomes  them, 
too,  twisting  tin  ornaments  made  from  our 
meat-tins  into  their  black  hair.  Thev 
would  have  nothing  but  red  beads,  whicn 
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show  off  well  against  their  dark  skin,  and, 
though  it  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  to 
say  so  of  naked  savages,  yet  I  consider 
no  one  has  better  taste  in  dress  than  they 
have  until  a  hybrid  civiHzation  is  intro- 
duced amongst  them. 

From  many  of  the  huts  in  Inyamanda 
were  hanging  their  dollasses^  wooden 
charms  on  which  are  drawn  strange  fig- 
ures. Each  family  possesses  a  set  of 
four  tied  together  by  a  string.  On  the 
evening  of  the  new  moon  they  will  seat 
themselves  in  a  circle,  and  the  village 
witch-doctor  will  go  around,  tossing  each 
man's  dollas  in  the  air,  and  by  the  way 
this  turns  up  he  will  divine  the  fortune  of 
the  individual  for  the  month  that  is  to 
come.  Some  dollasses  are  of  wood,  some 
of  bone,  some  of  ivory,  but  the  patterns 
thereon  are  conventional  and  the  same  all 
Dver  Kaffirland. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  Inyamanda  rock  over  the  coun- 
try ruled  over  by  the  chief  Matipi ;  the 
horizon  is  cut  by  countless  odd  peaked 
konjes,  grey  and  weird,  rising  out  of  rich 
vegetation,  getting  bluer  and  bluer  in  the 
far  distance,  and  there  is  always  something 
indescribably  rich  about  the  blueness  of 
an  African  distance. 

We  spent  a  long  and  pleasant  day  at  an- 
other village  called  Umlali,  also  perched 
on  a  rocky  eminence  in  Chibi's  country, 
where  many  objects  of  interest  came  be- 
fore our  notice.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
we  saw  the  iron  forge  in  which  the  natives 
smelt  the  iron  ore  they  obtain  from  the 
neighboring  mountains.  This  is  a  great 
industry  in  Chibi's  country,  where  whole 
villages  devote  all  their  time  and  energies 
to  iron  working,  tilling  no  land  and  keep- 
ing no  cattle,  but  exchanging  their  iron- 
headed  assegais,  barbed  arrow-heads,  and 
field  tools  for  grain  and  such  domestic 
commodities  as  they  may  require.  The 
native  forge  is  a  curious  object  to  look 
upon.  It  is  made  of  clay,  and  made  to 
represent  a  seated  woman  in  form  ;  the 
head  is  the  chimney,  decorated  with  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth,  resting  on  shoulders  ; 
the  legs  are  stretched  out  and  form  the 
sides  of  the  furnace,  and  to  complete  the 
picture  they  decorate  the  front  with 
breasts,  and  the  tattoo  decorations  usually 
found  on  female  stomachs.  They  heat 
the  charcoal  in  the  furnace  by  means  of 
air  pumped  out  of  goat-skin  bellows 
through  clay  blow-pipes  fixed  into  the 
embers.  It  is  a  quaint  sight  to  see  them 
at  work,  with  all  their  commodities,  pil- 
lows, knives,  and  assegais,  fixed  on  to  the 


reed  walls  which  shut  off  the  forge  frona, 
the  outer  world. 

At  Umlali,  too,  we  were  first  introduced 
to  the  women,  who  have  their  stomachs 
decorated  with  many  long  lines  or  cica- 
trices. Between  thirty  and  forty  of  these 
lines  run  across  them,  executed  with  sur- 
prising regularity,  and  resembling  the  fur- 
rows on  a  ploughed  field.  In  vain  we  tried 
to  photograph  and  count  them.  On  one 
occasion  I  succeeded  in  counting  sixteen 
furrows,  when  the  bashful  female  ran 
away,  and  I  think  I  had  done  about  half. 
This  is  the  favorite  pattern  in  Chibi's 
country  and  with  the  neighboring  petty 
chiefs  for  female  decoration,  and  they  ad- 
mire it  so  much  that  they  put  it  also  on- 
their  drums,  on  their  granaries,  and  on 
their  pillows,  and,  as  I  have  said,  on  their 
forges  —  "  the  breast  and  furrow  "  pattern, 
one  might  technically  term  it,  and  I  fancy 
it  has  to  do  with  an  occult  idea  of  fertility. 

At  Umlali,  too,  we  saw  the  blind  witch- 
doctor of  the  village,  dressed  in  all  his 
quaint  toggery.  Small  gourds,  with  seeds 
inside  to  rattle,  were  tied  to  his  calves, 
a  buck's  horn  with  chain  hung  round  his 
neck,  with  which  he  made  a  hideous  noise. 
Quaint  chains  of  beads  and  hair  resplen- 
dent with  feathers  completed  the  fantastic 
appearance  of  this  poor  blind  man,  who 
danced  before  us  unceasingly,  and  made 
such  hideous  noises  that  we  were  obliged 
to  beg  him  to  stop. 

The  pass  through  which  the  road  leads, 
up  from  the  river  country  to  Fort  Victoria 
is  now  called  "  Providential,"  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  force  of  the 
Chartered  Company  did  not  know  bow 
to  get  over  the  range  of  hills  rising  to  the 
north  of  the  Tokwe  River,  until  Mr. 
Selous  chanced  to  hit  on  this  gully  be- 
tween the  mountains  leading  up  to  the. 
higher  plateau.  Its  scenery,  to  my  mind, 
is  distinctly  over-rated.  It  is  green  and 
luxuriant  in  tropical  vegetation,  with  the 
bubbling  stream  Godobgwe  running  down, 
it;  the  hills  on  either  side  are  fairly  fine, 
but  it  could  be  surpassed  easily  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  or  even  Yorkshire.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  scenery  of  Mashonaland  is 
nothing  if  not  quaint.  Providential  Pass 
is  distinctly  commonplace,  whereas  the 
granite  kopje  scenery  is  the  quaintest  form 
of  landscape  I  have  ever  seen. 

Fort  Victoria  has  no  redeeming  point  of. 
beauty  about  it  whatsoever,  being  placed 
on  a  bare,  flat  plateau,  surrounded  in  the 
rainy  season  by  swamps.  Nearly  every- 
body was  down  with  fever  when  we  got 
there;  provisions  were  at  famin»  prices  ^ 
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and  the  melancholy  aspect  of  affairs  was 
enhanced  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  saddles 
placed  in  rows  within  the  fort,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  the  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  brought  up  by  the  pioneers,  all  of 
which  had  died  of  horse-sickness. 

From  Fort  Victoria  our  real  troubles  of 
progression  began.  It  is  only  fourteen 
miles  from  there  to  Zimbabwe  ruins  by  the 
narrow  Kaffir  path,  and  active  individuals 
have  been  known  to  go  there  and  back  in 
a  day.  It  took  us  exactly  seven  days  to 
traverse  this  distance  with  our  wagons. 
The  cutting  down  of  trees,  the  skirting  of 
swamps,  the  making  of  corduroy  bridges, 
were  amongst  the  hindrances  which  im- 
peded our  progress.  For  our  men  it  was 
a  perpetual  time  of  toil,  for  us  it  was  a 
week  of  excessive  weariness. 

By  diving  into  the  forests  and  climbing 
hills  we  came  across  groups  of  natives 
who  interested  us.  It  was  the  season  just 
then  in  which  they  frequent  the  forests  — 
the  "  barking  season,"  when  they  go  forth 
to  collect  large  quantities  of  the  bark  of 
certain  trees,  out  of  which  they  produce 
so  much  that  is  useful  for  their  primitive 
lives.  They  weave  textiles  out  of  bark, 
they  make  bags  and  string  out  of  bark, 
they  make  quivers  for  their  arrows,  bee- 
hives for  their  bees,  and  sometimes  gran- 
aries out  of  bark ;  in  fact,  the  bark 
industry  is  second  only  to  the  iron  smelt- 
ing amongst  the  Makalangas. 

At  the  correct  season  of  the  year  they 
go  off  in  groups  into  the  forests  to  collect 
bark,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and 
their  children,  carrying  with  them  their 
assegais  and  fine  barbed  arrows,  with 
which  they  shoot  mice,  a  delicacy  greatly 
beloved  by  them  ;  they  take  with  them 
also  bags  of  mealies  for  food,  and  collect 
bags  of  caterpillars,  brown,  hairy  cater- 
pillars three  inches  long,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  swarm  on  the  trees. 
These  they  disembowel  and  eat  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  and  what  they  cannot  eat 
on  the  expedition  they  dry  in  the  sun  and 
take  home  for  future  consumption.  Their 
only  method  of  making  a  fire  is  by  rubbing 
two  sticks  dexterously  together  until  a 
spark  appears,  with  which  they  ignite 
some  tinder  carried  in  a  little  wooden  box 
attached  to  their  girdles.  At  night  time 
they  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees  and 
make  a  shelter  for  themselves  from  the 
wind.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  set  of  natives 
asleep,  like  sardines  in  a  box,  one  black, 
naked  lump  of  humanity;  if  one  turns  or 
disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  pie  they  all 
get  up  and  swear  at  him,  and  settle  down 
again.     One    man  is  always  told  off  to 


watch  the  fire  to  keep  off  wild  beasts,  and 
then  when  morning  comes  they  pack  their 
belongings,  their  treasures  ot  bark,  mice, 
and  caterpillars,  and  start  off  along  the 
narrow  path  in  single  file  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  bursting 
forth  into  song,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  procession  of  black  caterpillars 
themselves. 

These  forests  around  Zimbabwe  are 
lovely  to  wander  in,  with  feathery  fes- 
toons of  lichen,  like  a  fairy  scene  at  a 
pantomime  ;  outside  the  forests  are  long- 
stretches  of  coarse  grass,  towering  above 
our  heads  in  many  cases,  which  were  just 
then  in  seed,  and  like  our  harvest-fields  at 
home.  Fine  trees,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  colossal  anthills,  cast  a  pleasant  shade 
around,  and  if  by  chance  we  were  near  a 
stream  we  had  to  be  careful  not  to  fall  inta 
the  game-pits,  deep,  narrow  holes  hidden 
by  the  grass,  dug  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  natives  drive  the  deer  and  antelope,, 
so  that  they  get  their  fore  legs  fixed  in  then^ 
and  cannot  get  out.  All  around  here  is 
far  too  well  watered  to  be  pleasant ;  long 
stretches  of  unhealthy  swamps  fill  up  the 
valleys,  rivers  and  streams  are  plentiful, 
and  the  vegetation  consequently  rich. 

Our  camp  close  to  Zimbabwe  ruins  was 
for  over  two  months  a  busy  scene  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness  ;  there  were  the 
two  wagons  in  which  we  slept ;  the  Indian, 
terrace,  a  construction  of  grass  and  sticks 
in  which  we  ate,  our  tent  being  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there 
were  the  kitchen  and  the  men's  sleeping 
room,  cleverly  constructed  out  of  the  sails- 
of  our  wagons  with  walls  of  grass.  In  the 
centre  was  an  erection  for  our  cocks  and 
hens,  but  even  from  here  the  jackals  oc- 
casionally contrived  to  steal  one  or  two. 
Around  the  whole  ran  a  skerm^  or  hedge, 
which  latter  adjunct  gave  a  comfortable 
and  concentrated  feeling  to  it  all. 

Umgabeh  is  the  dynastic  name  of  the 
petty  chief  whose  territory  includes  the 
Zimbabwe  ruins ;  he  recognizes  the  suze- 
rainty of  Chibi,  but  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  free  ruler.  He  arrived  on  the 
day  after  our  arrival  to  visit  us  and  then 
we  were  introduced  to  the  Makalanga  cus- 
tom of  hand-clapping.  The  mysterious 
meaning  attached  to  this  hand-clapping  I 
was  afterwards  able  in  a  measure  to 
fathom ;  on  the  arrival  of  a  chief  or  grand 
induna  the  hand-clapping  is  a  serious 
undertaking  and  has  to  go  on  inr.essantly 
until  the  great  man  is  seated  and  bids 
them  to  stop.  Umgabeh  was  glad  to  see 
us,  he  said,  and  had  no  intention  of  inters 
rupting  our  proposed  work,  provided  only 
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•we  agreed  to  one  thing,  and  that  was  to 
leave  his  women  alone.  As  for  ourselves 
and  our  white  men  we  answered  that  he 
need  have  no  fear,  but  as  for  our  negro 
workmen  we  would  not  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible, but  suggested  that  as  they 
would  all  be  his  subjects  he  must  see  to 
that  himself. 

Umgabeh  is  a  huge  fat  man,  tall  and 
dignified,  though  naked  ;  around  his  neck 
he  has  a  chain  of  huge  white  Venetian 
beads  of  considerable  antiquity;  in  his 
hand  he  carries  his  iron  sceptre,  the  badge 
of  a  chief,  and  his  battle-axe  is  lavishly 
decorated  with  brass  wire.  Amongst  his 
men  we  saw  many  of  varied  types,  some 
distinctly  Arabia'n  in  features,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  Kaffir  type  amongst  them 
was  the  exception  and  by  no  means  the 
rule. 

From  the  many  villages  on  the  heights 
around  Zimbabwe  came  every  day  crowds 
of  natives,  bringing  provisions  for  sale, 
and  we  held  a  regular  market  in  our  camp. 
By  this  means  we  got  as  many  cocks  and 
hens  as  we  wanted,  eggs,  milk,  honey,  and 
sweet  potatoes  ;  then  they  would  bring  us 
tomatoes,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen, 
chillies,  capers,  and  monkey-nuts.  Some 
of  these,  I  am  told  on  excellent  authority, 
are  distinct  products  of  the  New  World, 
the  seeds  of  which  must  have  originally 
been  brought  by  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  traders  and  given  in  exchange  for 
the  commodities  of  the  country  ;  and  now 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  diet  of 
these  people  and  prove  to  us  how  the  ends 
of  the  world  were  brought  together  long 
before  our  time. 

These  daily  markets  were  times  of  great 
excitement  for  us,  for  besides  giving  us  an 
insight  into  their  ways  and  life,  we  found 
it  an  excellent  time  to  acquire  for  a  few 
beads  their  prettily  carved  knives,  their 
snuff-boxes,  their  weapons,  and  the  many 
quaint  things  they  hang  about  their  per- 
sons. As  for  Umgabeh  himself,  his  chief 
kraal  and  residence  was  six  miles  away, 
and  we  saw  but  little  of  him  after  the  first 
excitement  of  our  arrival  had  worn  off,  but 
his  brother  Ikomo,  the  induna  of  the 
kraal  on  the  hill  behind  the  ruins,  often 
came  down  to  see  us,  and  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance,  seeing  that  his 
friendly  visits  had  always  some  ulterior 
motive  of  getting  something  out  of  us. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  my  wife  had 
collected  a  beautiful  bowl  of  honey  ;  the 
rascal  Ikomo  first  eyed  it  with  covetous- 
ness  and  then  plunged  his  hand  into  the 
very  midst  thereof,  and  enjoyed  his  fingers 
complacently  for  some  time  after,  whilst 


she  in  disgust  had  to  throw  away  the  best 
part  of  her  treasure. 

Frequently  Ikomo  would  try  to  inter- 
rupt our  work,  and  so  frighten  our  black 
diggers  from  other  villages  that  they  ran 
away,  and  we  had  to  collect  a  fresh  team. 
On  one  occasion,  whilst  digging  upon  the 
fortress  we  disturbed  a  large  rock,  which 
slipped.  On  it  was  perched  one  of  their 
granaries,  which  promptly  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  contents  were  scattered  far  and 
wide.  In  vain  we  offered  to  pay  for  the 
damages  done ;  almost  in  no  time  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  screaming  crowd  of  angry 
men  and  women,  with  Ikomo  at  their 
head,  brandishing  assegais  and  other  ter- 
rible weapons  of  war.  For  a  moment  the 
affair  looked  serious  ;  all  our  blacks  fled 
in  haste,  and  we,  a  small  band  of  white 
men  surrounded  by  the  foe,  were  doubtful 
what  course  to  pursue.  At  length  we  de- 
termined to  stand  their  insults  no  longer, 
and,  seizing  whatever  was  nearest  — 
spade,  pick,  or  shovel  —  we  rushed  at 
them,  and  forthwith  Ikomo  and  his  valiant 
men  fled  like  sheep  before  us,  clambering 
up  rocks,  chattering  and  screaming  like  a 
cageful  of  monkeys  at  the  Zoo.  Sir  John 
Willoughby  and  one  or  two  men  from 
Fort  Victoria  chanced  to  come  over  that 
day  to  visit  us,  and  on  hearing  of  our  ad- 
venture he  summoned  Ikomo  to  a  palaver, 
and  told  him  that  if  such  a  thing  happened 
again  his  kraal  would  be  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  his  tribe  driven  from  the  hill  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  threat  was  that 
Ikomo  troubled  us  no  more. 

Ikomo's  kraal  occupies  a  lovely  situa- 
tion on  Zimbabwe  Hill,  hidden  amongst 
the  rocks,  from  the  top  of  which  lovely 
views  can  be  obtained  over  the  distant 
Bessa  and  Inyuni  ranges,  on  the  one  side 
over  the  Livouri  range,  over  Presidential 
Pass  on  the  other,  and  to  the  south  over  a 
sea  of  rugged  kopjes  leading  down  into  the 
Tokwe  valley.  From  this  point  the  strate- 
gical value  of  the  hill  is  at  once  grasped, 
rising  as  it  does  sheer  out  of  a  well-watered 
plain,  unassailable  from  all  sides,  the  most 
commanding  view  in  all  the  country  round. 
The  village  is  festooned  with  charming 
creepers,  begonia  and  others,  then  in  full 
flower ;  rows  of  granaries  decorate  the 
summit,  and  in  the  midst  are  some  of 
those  quaint  trees  which  they  use  as  lard- 
ers, hanging  therefrom  the  produce  of 
their  fields  neatly  tied  up  in  long  grass 
packages,  which  look  like  fat  German 
sausages  growing  from  the  branches. 

On  one  of  the  few  flat  spaces  in  the 
village  is  kept  the  village  drum,  or  "  tom- 
tom," constantly  in  use  for  dances.     One 
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day  we  found  the  women  of  the  village 
hard  at  work  enjoying  themselves  round 
this  drum,  dancing  a  sort  of  war-dance  of 
their  own.  It  was  a  quaint  sight  to  see 
these  women,  with  deep  furrows  on  their 
naked  stomachs,  rushing  to  and  fro,  stoop- 


ing, kneeling:,  shouting, 


brandishing  bat- 


tle-axes and  assegais,  and  going  through 
all  the  pantomime  of  war,  until  at  last  one 
of  these  Amazons  fell  into  hysterics,  and 
the  dance  was  over.  On  another  occasion, 
whilst  visiting  some  ruins  in  a  lovely  dale 
about  eight  miles  from  Zimbabwe,  we 
were  treated  to  another  sort  of  dance  by 
the  women  of  a  neighboring  village.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  performance  was  a 
grotesque  one,  and  consisted  of  smacking 
their  furrowed  stomachs  and  long-hanging 
breasts  in  measured  cadence  with  their 
feet,  so  that  the  air  resounded  with  the 
noise  produced. 

As  for  the  men  they  are  forever  danc- 
ing; either  a  beer  drink,  the  new  moon, 
or  simple,  unfeigned  joviality  being  the 
motive  power.  Frequently  on  cold  even- 
ings our  men  would  dance  round  the 
camp-fire  ;  always  the  same  Indumba,  or 
war-dance ;  round  and  round  they  went 
shouting,  capering,  gesticulating.  Now 
and  again  scouts  would  be  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre,  and  would  engage  in  fight 
with  an  imaginary  foe,  and  return  victo- 
rious to  the  circle.  If  one  had  not  had 
personal  experience  of  their  cowardice, 
one  might  almost  have  been  alarmed  at 
their  hostile  attitudes.  On  pay-day,  when 
our  thirty  workmen  each  received  a  blan- 
ket for  their  month's  work,  they  treated  us 
to  a  dance,  each  man  wrapped  in  his  new 
acquisition.  Umgabeh,  with  his  sceptre 
and  battle-axe,  conducted  the  proceed- 
ings; it  was  a  most  energetic  and  ridicu- 
lous looking  scene  to  witness,  as  the 
blankets  whirled  round  in  the  air,  and  the 
men  shouted  and  yelled  with  joy.  When 
all  was  over,  each  man  measured  his 
blanket  with  his  neighbor,  to  see  that  he 
had  not  been  cheated,  and,  gaily  chatter- 
ing, they  wended  their  way  to  the  village, 
with  their  blankets  trailing  behind  them. 
The  novelty  of  possessing  a  blanket  was 
an  intense  joy  to  these  savages.  For  a 
whole  month  they  worked  and  found  them- 
selves in  everything  for  an  article  which 
cost  4^.  \Qd.  at  Fort  Tuli,  and  probably 
7.S.  6d.  in  England.  One  tottering  old 
man  was  amongst  our  workmen,  and  see- 
ing his  incapacity  I  was  about  to  discard 
him,  but  his  longing  for  a  blanket  was  so 
piteous  —  "to  sleep  in  a  blanket  once  be- 
fore he  died"  —  that  he  was  allowed  to 
continue  and  do  his  best  to  earn  one. 
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Dancing  is  the  one  great  dissipation  of 
the  Makalanga's  life  ;  he  will  keep  it  up 
for  hours  without  tiring  at  their  great 
beer-drinking  feasts,  at  weddings,  nay, 
even  at  funerals.  At  these  latter  ceremo- 
nies they  will  not  allow  a  white  man  to  be 
present,  so  what  they  do  is  still  a  mystery, 
but  we  heard  repeatedly  the  incident  fes- 
tivities after  a  death  had  taken  place,  the 
shouting,  the  dancing,  and  the  hideous  din 
of  the  tom-tom.  In  our  work  at  Zim- 
babwe, we  unwittingly  opened  several  of 
their  graves,  in  which  the  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  reed  mat  —  the  mat,  probably,  on 
which  he  had  slept  during  life  —  his  bowl 
and  his  calabash  were  placed  beside  him; 
and  in  the  tomb  of  a  chief  it  is  customary 
to  place  a  bowl  of  beer,  which  is  con- 
stantly replenished  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  spirit,  for  they  are  great  believers  in 
making  themselves  agreeable  to  the  de- 
parted, and  at  the  annual  sacrificial  feast 
in  honor  of  the  dead,  meat  and  beer  are 
always  allotted  to  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  music  inherent 
in  the  Makalanga;  he  makes  his  piano 
with  thirty  or  more  iron  notes,  this  he  puts 
into  a  calabash  and  plays  most  dexter- 
ously ;  he  also  plays  a  sort  of  Jew's  harp 
made  out  of  a  reed  and  string  ;  he  has  his 
cymbals  and  his  drum,  anything  to  make 
a  noise;  at  his  dances  he  ties  to  his  per- 
son reeds  or  gourds  filled  with  the  seeds 
known  as  Indian  shot,  which  grow  luxuri- 
antly at  Zimbabwe,  which  rattle  and  add 
to  the  prevailing  din. 

When  we  took  leave  of  Ikomo,  the  in- 
duna  of  Zimbabwe,  he  was  seated  in  front 
of  his  hut,  eating  his  red-colored  sodza^ 
made  of  millet  meal  and  locusts,  allowing 
his  head  men  who  sat  around  to  take  occa- 
sional handfuls  from  his  savory  platter. 
Conversation  turned  on  his  tribe.  He 
told  us  how  they  came  to  Zimbabwe  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Sabi  River,  where  they  had  lived  for 
many  years.  No  one  was  then  living  at 
Zimbabwe  Hill,  which  was  covered,  as  it 
still  is  in  parts,  with  a  dense  jungle.  No 
one  knew  anything  about  the  ruins,  neither 
did  they  seem  much  to  care  ;  the  tradition 
amongst  them  is  that  white  men  lived 
there  once,  but  the  black  men  poisoned 
the  water  and  they  all  died. 

On  leaving  Zimbabwe  and  our  work,  we 
determined  on  making  a  tentative  trip  of 
a  few  days,  with  horses  and  a  donkey,  to 
see  how  we  could  manage  travelling  in  the 
wilds  in  this  country  without  our  wagon- 
home.    Moreover,   we   wished  to  pay  a 
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visit  to  Umgabeh  at  his  kraal,  and  to  take 
his  rival,  Cherumbela,  on  the  way  back  to 
Fort  Victoria. 

One  lovely  morning  in  August  we  left 
our  wagons,  our  cook,  and  our  curios  to 
find  their  own  way  back  to  Fort  Victoria, 
and  set  off.  The  scenery  southwards 
down  the  gorge  was  charming,  granite 
kopje  after  granite  kopje  carrying  the  eye 
far  away  into  the  blue,  hazy  distance.  The 
foliage  was  thick  and  shady,  and  as  we 
halted  at  a  stream  to  water  our  animals 
we  plucked  large  fronds  of  osmunda  re- 
galis  and  the  tree-fern.  To  our  right 
we  passed  a  huge  split  rock,  just  a  square 
block  of  granite  eighty  feet  high  split 
into  four  parts,  so  that  narrow  paths  lead 
from  each  side  into  the  heart  of  it.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  natu- 
ral stone  formations  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
the  natives  call  \\.  Lumbo.  A  relation  of 
Umgabeh's  rules  over  a  fantastic  kraal, 
called  Baramazimba,  hard  by  this  rock; 
its  huts  are  situated  in  such  inaccessible 
corners  you  wonder  how  the  inhabitants 
ever  get  to  them.  Huge  trees  sheltered 
the  entrance  to  this  village,  beneath  which 
men  were  seated  on  the  ground  playing 
Isafuba^  the  mysterious  game  of  the  Ma- 
kalangas,  with  sixty  holes  in  rows  on 
the  ground.  Ten  men  can  play  at  this 
game,  and  it  consists  in  removing  bits  of 
pottery  or  stones  from  one  hole  to  the 
other  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  We 
watched  it  scores  of  times  whilst  in  the 
country,  and  always  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  deciding  that  it  must  be  like  draughts 
or  chess,  learnt  by  them  from  the  former 
civilized  race  who  dwelt  there. 

At  midday  we  reached  Umgabeh's  kraal 
and  found  our  host  only  just  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  drinking  too  much 
beer,  and  he  had  a  relapse  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  to  celebrate  our  arrival. 
He  allotted  us  two  huts  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  have  cleaned  out.  My  wife  and 
I  occupied  one,  delightfully  situated  be- 
neath a  spreading  cork-tree;  it  was  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre 
was  the  fireplace  of  cement  with  a  raised 
seat  by  it  on  which  the  cook  usually  sits 
when  stirring  the  pot.  We  spread  our  rugs 
where  it  appeared  most  level,  and  during 
the  night,  in  spite  of  our  candle,  the  rats 
careered  about  us  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  sleep  was  next  to  impossible, 
and  we  had  ample  time  at  our  disposal  for 
contemplating  our  abode. 

On  one  side  was  a  raised  place  for  the 
family  jars,  huge  earthenware  things  cov- 
ered with  slabs  of  stone,  containing  meal, 
caterpillars,  locusts,  and  other  edibles. 
On  the  opposite  side  was  a  stable  for  the 


calves,  which  we  were  able  to  banish,  but 
we  could  not  so  easily  control  the  cocks 
and  hens  which  came  in  at  all  the  holes, 
nor  the  rats  which  darted  amongst  the 
smoke  begrimed  rafters  when  day  dawned. 
These  blackened  rafters  of  the  roof  the 
Makalangas  use  as  cupboards,  sticking 
therein  their  pipes,  their  weapons,  their 
medicine  phials,  their  tools,  and  their  pil- 
lows, and  we  soon  found  that  this  was  the 
place  to  look  for  all  manner  of  curios,  only 
the„huts  are  so  dark  it  is  impossible  to  see 
anything  when  there  happens  to  be  no 
holes  in  the  walls ;  a  low  door  three  feet 
high  is  the  only  point  for  admitting  light 
and  air,  consequently  the  huts  are  not  only 
dark  but  odoriferous. 

Umgabeh's  kraal  has  as  lovely  a  situa- 
tion as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  glade,  buried  in  trees  and 
vegetation,  so  that  until  you  are  in  it  you 
hardly  notice  the  spot.  Huge  granite 
mountains  rise  on  either  side,  completely 
shutting  it  in ;  a  rushing  stream  runs 
through  the  glade,  supplying  the  place 
with  delicious  water.  Here  is  distinctly  a 
spot  where  only  man  is  vile  ;  and  the  great 
fat  chief,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  rock, 
sodden  with  beer,  formed  one  of  the  vilest 
specimens  of  humanity  I  ever  saw. 

The  aforesaid  stream  in  its  course  down 
the  valley,  just  below  the  village,  runs  un- 
derneath a  vast  mass  of  granite  rocks, 
which  form  a  labyrinth  of  caves  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  approach.  To  facilitate 
the  entry  the  inhabitants  have  made 
bridges  of  trees,  and  in  times  of  danger 
from  the  Matabele  they  take  refuge  there- 
in ;  they  take  their  cattle  with  them,  and 
pull  down  the  bridges.  In  the  interior 
they  always  keep  many  granaries  well 
filled  with  grain,  in  case  of  accidents.  Old 
Umgabeh  was  most  unwilling  for  us  to  go 
in  and  learn  his  tribal  secret ;  however, 
nothing  daunted,  with  the  aid  of  candles 
we  effected  an  entry,  and  a  queer  place  it 
is.  Granaries  are  perched  in  all  sorts  of 
crannies,  traces  of  a  late  habitation  exist 
all  around,  and  the  boiling  stream  is  roar- 
ing in  the  crevices  below. 

The  fiat  rocks  outside  were  just  now 
covered  with  locusts  drying  in  the  sun; 
millet  meal  and  other  domestic  commodi- 
ties were  spread  out  too. 

The  rest  of  that  lovely  afternoon  we 
spent  in  wandering  about  in  this  Paradise, 
admiring  the  dense  foliage,  the  creepers, 
and  the  euphorbia  which  towered  over  the 
huts.  I  regretted  when  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  the  shades  of  evening  obliged 
us  to  return  to  our  huts  to  cook  our  frugal 
meal  and  pretend  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  a  long  ride  next  day  to  Cherum- 
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bela's  kraal,  the  bitter  enemy  and  heredi- 
tary foe  of  our  late  host ;  we  passed  many 
villages  and  many  streams  on  the  way,  and 
had  a  direful  experience  at  one  of  the 
swamps  which  our  path  crossed  just  be- 
fore reaching  our  destination.  One  of 
our  horses  disappeared  in  it,  all  but  his 
head,  another  rolled  entirely  over  in  it, 
whilst  we  stood  helpless  on  the  bank  and 
fearful  of  the  result,  but  at  length  we  man- 
aged to  drag  the  wretched  animals  out, 
and  an  hour  before  sundown  we  reached 
Cherumbela's  stronghold. 

It  is  quite  a  different  place  from  Umga- 
beh's,  and  much  larger,  with  huts  running 
along  the  backbone  of  a  high  granite  ridge. 
The  principal  kraal  where  the  chief  lives 
is  fortified  with  palisades  and  rough  walls, 
and  is  entered  by  a  gateway  formed  of 
posts  leaning  against  one  another;  the 
huts  are  better,  with  decorated  doors,  and 
the  people  finer  than  those  of  Umgabeh's 
tribe.  Many  of  them  have  their  heads 
cleanly  shaved  at  the  top,  with  a  row  of 
curious  tufts  of  hair  tied  together  at  the 
top  and  made  to  look  like  a  lot  of  black 
plants  sprouting  from  their  skulls. 

Cherumbela  himself  is  a  lithe,  active 
man,  a  complete  contrast  to  Umgabeh,  a 
man  of  activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  he 
is  feared  and  respected  by  his  men,  and  is 
consequently  one  of  the  strongest  chiefs 
hereabouts  and  raids  upon  his  neighbors 
with  great  success.  Years  ago  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  told  us  that  his  tribe  lived 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
overlooking  Providential  Pass,  when  a 
Matabele  raid  or  impi  fell  upon  them  and 
drove  most  of  the  inhabitants  over  a  steep 
precipice  to  their  death  ;  the  remnant  that 
escaped  came  here  and  settled  and  have 
now,  under  Cherumbela's  rule,  grown 
strong.  The  chief  allotted  us  his  own  hut 
for  our  night's  lodging.  Nevertheless,  we 
had  much  the  same  experiences  as  on  the 
previous  night,  which  made  us  vow  that 
on  our  prospective  trips  to  the  Sabi  and 
northwards  we  would  take  a  tent  and 
never  again  expose  ourselves  to  the  com- 
panionship of  rats  and  vermin  in  the  native 
huts. 

The  following  day  a  lovely  ride  over  the 
mountains  through  dense  forests  and 
swarms  of  locusts,  which  our  black  men 
eagerly  collected,  brought  us  back  again 
to  Fort  Victoria  and  comparative  civiliza- 
tion, where  we  made  preparations  for  our 
more  extended  expeditions  away  from  the 
road  and  our  wagons,  warned  but  not  dis- 
couraged by  our  discomforts  with  Umga- 
beh and  Cherumbela. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  Temple  Bar. 

madame  du  chatelet. 

Gabrielle  Emilie  Marquise  du 
Chatelet,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in 
Paris,  December,  1706,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  reader  to  Louis 
XIV.,  a  somewhat  conceited  old  bore,  who 
is  said  to  have  asserted  on  one  occasion 
in  the  most  confident  manner  that  Moses 
was  author  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
lady  was  from  childhood  a  student,  though 
she  probably  concerned  herself  with  the 
paternoster  as  little  as  did  her  father. 
She  early  learned  Latin  and  Italian,  at  fif- 
teen commenced  a  translation  of  Virgil, 
was  likewise  an  accomplished  musician 
and  sang  beautifully.  As  years  passed  on, 
she  became  a  successful  scholar  in  geom- 
etry, and  proved  herself  to  possess  both 
the  will  and  capacity  to  master  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton.  With  all  this  she  by 
no  means  played  the  learned  lady  in  the 
great  world,  but  followed  the  frivolities  of 
the  day  with  no  less  ardor  than  her  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Before  she  was  twenty  she 
was  married  to  the  Marquis  Florent 
Claude  du  Chatelet,  an  officer  of  ancient 
lineage  but  dilapidated  fortune.  Strictly 
beautiful  she  was  not,  yet  she  seems  to 
have  had  a  countenance  of  much  anima- 
tion, abundant  black  hair,  large,  clear  eyes, 
thick  eyebrows,  and  a  wide  and  intelligent 
forehead ;  and  such  advantages  as  she 
possessed  were  turned  to  the  best  account 
by  every  means  which  art  and  nature  have 
placed  within  woman's  reach.  Heart  and 
mind,  however,  seem  equally  to  have 
needed  occupation,  and  ere  she  was 
twenty-seven  her  list  of  lovers  had  in- 
cluded that  irresistible  Lovelace  of  the 
time  —  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  Madame 
du  Deffand,  whose  pen  was  perhaps  dipped 
in  gall,  denied  that  she  had  either  beauty, 
talent,  memory,  or  imagination;  but 
though  she  may  have  been  deficient  in 
the  delicacy  which  is  nowadays  deemed 
indispensable  in  a  woman,  and  in  the 
sense  of  honor  which  is  demanded  of  a 
man,  such  defects  must  be  ascribed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  era  in  which  her  lot 
was  cast ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  beyond 
question  that  she  possessed  a  hardy  origi- 
nality of  character  which  runs  little  danger 
of  ever  becoming  too  ordinary  a  quality. 

When  the  "divine  Emilie"  first  met 
Voltaire,  she  was  little  more  than  a  child 
in  her  father's  house,  nor  did  she  again 
set  eyes  upon  the  author's  face  until  the 
year  1733,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years 
of  age  and  she  twenty-seven,  after  she 
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had  been  several  years  married  and  had 
become  the  mother  of  three  children. 

The  connection  which  Voltaire  formed 
with  the  marquise,  one  of  the  most  curious 
episodes  in  the  history  of  philosophy  — 
for  during  sixteen  years  of  mingled  tri- 
umph and  exile  she  was  his  chosen  friend 
and  familiar  spirit  —  lasted  from  1733  to 
1749;  and  the  poet  was  wont  to  say, 
speaking  of  his  Venus-Newton  (as  he 
called  her)  and  of  Frederick  Prince  Royal 
of  .Prussia,  '*  They  are  two  great  men,  one 
of  whom  wears  petticoats." 

It  was  in  that  month  of  April,  1734,  that 
Madame  du  Ch^telet  accompanied  Vol- 
taire to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Blaise  near 
Autun,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south-east  of  Paris,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Guise  with  the 
famous  Duke  of  Richelieu.  Voltaire  had 
drawn  up  the  contract,  and,  conversant 
alike  with  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and 
the  somewhat  notorious  antecedents  of 
the  bridegroom,  proffered  as  delicately  as 
he  knew  how  the  following  very  useful  ad- 
vice to  the  not  too  lovely  bride  :  — 

Ne  vous  aimez  pas  trop,  c'est  moi  qui  vous 

en  prie ; 
C'est  le  plus  siir  moyen  de  vous  aimer  tou- 

jours ; 
II  faut  mieux  etre  amis  tout  le  temps  de  la 

vie 
Que  d'etre  amant  pour  quelques  jours. 

The  weeks  spent  at  the  magnificent  cha- 
teau of  the  Guises  proved  a  honeymoon 
to  two  pairs  of  lovers,  and  the  marquise 
wrote  to  Maupertuis,  with  whom  she  had 
studied  mathematics,  that  nought  was 
wanting  to  the  full  measure  of  her  happi- 
ness save  her  daily  lesson  in  geometry. 
But  the  cup  of  bliss  was  soon  to  be 
dashed  from  her  lips  when  it  became 
known  that  the  author  of  the  "English 
Letters"  would  act  wisely  to  quit  the 
chateau  of  St.  Blaise  and  seek  refuge  in 
Lorraine  under  pretext  of  drinking  the 
waters.  In  this  unfortunate  predicament 
it  was  difficult  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  to 
possess  her  soul  in  patience,  but  rumor 
had  as  usual  magnified  the  danger,  and 
the  lady  was  ere  long  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  resume  her  geometry.  At 
the  end  of  about  a  month,  the  poet's 
wanderings  ended,  and  he  returned  to 
Champagne,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Chateau  de  Cirey,  a  dilapidated  old  castle 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet,  in 
a  land  of  forges  and  iron  mines.  By  and 
by  the  idea  occurred  of  converting  his 


rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  and  compose 
immortal  works,  and  where  also  the  en- 
chantress of  his  soul  might  pursue  her 
mathematical  studies.  Voltaire  had  the 
honor  of  lending  the  complaisant  marquis 
forty  thousand  francs  at  five  per  cent., 
which  was  never  paid,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  old  border  castle  into  a  retreat 
whither  poet  and  marquis,  madame  and 
her  children,  might  withdraw  from  the 
distractions  of  the  world. 

Though  part  of  the  old  chateau  still 
stands,  on  the  side  of  a  rising  ground, 
sheltered  at  the  back  by  woods,  with  a 
stream  flowing  in  front,  on  which  in  Vol- 
taire's time  numerous  swans  floated,  Cirey 
sur  Blaise  in  Haute  Marne,  some  sixteen 
miles  from  Joinville,  is  no  very  easy  place 
to  find,  and  Mrs.  Grote  records  (Life  of 
G.  Grote,  p.  270)  how  she  and  her  historian 
husband  (1863)  were  forced  to  give  up  the 
project  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  for- 
mer residence  of  Voltaire  and  Madame 
du  Chatelet. 

The  work  of  restoration,  however,  was 
entered  upon  con  amore,  and  Cirey  was 
fast  transformed  into  an  abode  of  elegance 
and  luxury ;  there  were  terraces  fifty  feet 
broad,  courts  enclosed  with  balustrades, 
baths  of  porcelain,  recesses  filled  with 
Chinese  curiosities,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
little  phaeton  for  madame,  as  light  as  a 
feather,  drawn  by  horses  as  big  as  ele- 
phants ;  and  thither  Voltaire  removed  the 
works  of  art,  books,  and  memoranda  which 
he  had  already  accumulated,  and  there  he 
lived  —  as  far,  that  is,  as  visitors  could 
ordinarily  discern  — "very  much  as  an 
uncle  might  who,  having  missed  making 
happiness  for  himself,  shares  that  of  a 
brother  and  sister."  The  marquis  indeed 
lived  in  the  house,  but  was  taken  little 
notice  of,  scarcely  mentioned  and  never 
seen  but  by  accident ;  when  not  with  his 
regiment  he  was  either  hunting  or  over- 
looking his  iron  mines.  "The  worthiest 
gentleman  I  ever  knew,"  says  his  wife  of 
him  in  her  correspondence,  "  it  is  indeed 
happiness  unique  to  live  with  a  man  so 
worthy." 

The  industry  of  the  inmates  of  this 
abode  was  unremitting,  and  the  rule,  al- 
though devoid  of  austerity,  was  almost 
monastic.  Madame  du  Chatelet  worked 
sometimes  nearly  the  entire  night  until 
five  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  she 
would  rise  at  nine  or  ten,  and  even  earlier 
when  she  had  gone  to  bed  at  four,  which 
she  called  cockcrow  ;  frequently  she  slept 
but  two  hours  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of 


thirteenth-century   relic    into    an    abode    the  twenty-four  hours  usually  only  quitted 
where  the  persecuted  author  might  find  I  her  desk  for   breakfast  and  for  supper. 
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Occasionally  in  the  forenoon  she  rode  her 
mare  Hirondelle  in  the  park;  her  rural 
costume,  an  Indian  robe,  black  apron  and 
hat,  beneath  which  floated  her  brown  hair, 
long  and  unpowdered.  Besides  geometry 
the  marquis  was  engaged  upon  Italian  and 
English,  and  as  well  as  Voltaire,  "this 
phenomenon  of  literature,  knowledge,  and 
grace"  was  grappling  with  the  difficulties 
of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man." 

By  and  by  science  became  the  great 
pursuit  of  the  two  philosophers  of  Cirey. 
Investigations  of  this  kind  were  at  the 
time  much  the  mode;  Prince  Frederick  of 
Prussia  was  busy  sowing  radish  seed  be- 
neath an  exhausted  receiver  to  see  if  it 
would  grow  without  air;  Franklin  was 
rubbing  electrical  tubes  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Leyden  jar  was  very  shortly  to  be 
invented,  Voltaire  wrestled  mightily  with 
the  tasks  which  he  set  himself,  and  wrote 
to  his  friend  the  Abbd  Moussinet  in  Paris 
(to  whom  he  confided  the  investment  of 
his  money  and  the  purchase  of  presents 
for  the  fair  Emilie  and  her  children)  to  be 
supplied  with  all  needful  apparatus,  such 
as  air-pumps,  thermometers,  crucibles,  re- 
torts, telescopes,  scales,  and  compasses. 
Moreover,  a  dark  chamber  was  arranged 
where  the  philosopher  might  break  up  a 
beam  of  light  into  Newton's  brilliant  rain- 
bow. After  much  persevering  labor  in 
the  fields  of  science,  however,  Voltaire 
was  assured  by  Clairault,  whom  he  con- 
sulted as  to  the  progress  he  had  made, 
that  he  was  never  likely  to  attain  to  any- 
thing beyond  mediocrity  in  such  pursuits, 
and  that  he  was  only  wasting  valuable 
time  which  might  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count, on  subjects  such  as  poetry  and 
philosophy. 

In  1738  the  nature  of  fire  had  been  pro- 
posed as  the  subject  for  a  prize  essay  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Voltaire  set 
to  work  with  a  will,  and  experimented  by 
weighing  huge  masses  of  iron,  cold  and 
hot,  at  a  foundry  at  Chaumont.  But  ma- 
dame  was  not  to  be  outdone,  and  resolved 
also  to  compete  for  the  prize.  Through 
eight  successive  nights  she  toiled,  sleep- 
ing only  for  an  hour,  in  order  to  escape 
the  watchful  eyes  of  her  friend  ;  and  when 
all  but  overcome  with  sleep  plunged  her 
hands  into  cold  water  and  walked  rapidly 
to  and  fro  in  her  room.  Neither  of  the 
essays  proved  successful,  for  the  famous 
Euler  was  a  competitor,  yet  could  not  the 
work  of  such  geniuses  remain  hidden,  and 
Reaumur  informed  the  public  that  one  of 
the  treatises  sent  in  was  the  work  of  a 
'ady. 

Persons  of  "  quality  "  who  chanced  to 


pass  through  Champagne  would  solicit  the 
honor  of  being  allowed  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  nymph  and  the  poet.  The 
young  and  generous  Count  Algarotti,  who 
succeeded  in  transforming  the  "  Prin- 
cipia"  into  a  series  of  Italian  dialogues 
for  ladies,  spent  a  few  days  at  Cirey  before 
starting  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Polar 
seas.  In  the  summer  of  1744,  President 
Hdnault,  of  chronologic  fame,  looked  in 
upon  "  this  asylum  of  peace  and  calm  of 
soul."  M.  de  Villefort  gave  an  account  of 
his  visit  for  the  benefit  of  the  gay  circles 
of  the  French  capital.  The  lady  is  rep- 
resented as  sitting  in  a  daintily  decorated 
boudoir,  lit  even  in  the  daytime  by  numer- 
ous bougies^  dressed  in  an  elaborate  toi- 
lette, at  a  table  laden  with  books  and 
instruments  and  covered  with  sheets  of 
paper  on  which  her  calculations  had  been 
worked  out.  A  staircase  led  to  Voltaire's 
apartment.  No  servants  appeared  in  the 
salle  d  manger^  the  dishes  being  passed 
into  the  room  by  means  of  turntables,  and 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell  Voltaire  commenced 
readings  in  philosophy.  Exercises  in 
poetry  and  literature  began  as  early  as 
4  A.M.,  and  a  few  hours  later  Voltaire  and 
madame  would  drive  out  to  an  adjacent 
wood  for  breakfast,  where  books  as  well 
as  cdtelettes  were  carried  out  to  them  ia 
baskets. 

But  it  is  to  the  letters  of  a  lady —  Ma- 
dame de  Grafigny — who  visited  at  Cirey 
that  we  are  indebted  for  many  details  of 
the  private  life  of  Voltaire  and  the  divine 
Emilie,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
probably  lost.  This  lady  was  married,  or, 
as  too  indulgent  friends  used  to  say,  sac- 
rificed to  a  chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  it  was  just  after  a  legal  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband  that  she  arrived, 
by  invitation,  at  Cirey  on  the  4th  Decem- 
ber, 1738.  She  was  then  forty-three  years 
of  age,  neither  youthful  nor  lovely,  and  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  the 
lady  of  the  castle,  at  the  little  court  of 
Stanislas,  the  fallen  king  of  Poland,  at 
Lundville.  She  had  heard  much  of  the 
splendors  of  the  chateau,  with  its  dark 
chambers  and  wizard  apparatus,  and  her 
curiosity  was  roused  to  know  somewhat 
more  of  the  strange,  mysterious  life  within. 
Distance  perchance  had  lent  enchantment 
to  the  scene,  for  Madame  de  Grafigny  re- 
mained three  months,  and  left  decidedly 
disenchanted.  Let  us  hear  what  this  lady 
has  to  say;  and  first  of  her  arrival. 

I  reached  Cirey  [she  tells  us]  two  hours  after 
dark,  dying  of  fright  from  the  state  of  the 
roads,  which  the  devil  had  made  horrible,  ex- 
peeling  every  moment  to  be  overturned.     vVt 
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last  I  arrived;  the  nymph  received  me  very  |  be  guessed.     They  were  none  other  than 


well.  I  stayed  a  moment  in  her  apartment  and 
then  hastened  to  rest  myself  in  my  own  ;  a  mo- 
ment after  comes  your  idol  (Voltaire)  holding 
a  taper  in  his  hand  like  a  monk,  he  kissed  my 
hands  ten  times  over,  inquiring  after  me  with 
tenderest  interest  .  .  .  Iler  clack  is  wonder- 
ful, she  speaks  extremely  fast ;  she  had  on  a 
chintz  gown  and  an  apron  of  black  taffeta; 
her  black  hair  is  very  long,  and  gathered  up 
behind  the  crown  of  her  head  and  curled  like 
a  child's,  which  becomes  her  very  much. 
The  good  man  (M.  du  ChStelet)  sets  off  to- 
morrow for  Brussels,  when  we  shall  be  a  trio, 
and  no  one  will  be  sorry  for  it ;  this  secret  we 
have  already  imparted  to  one  another. 

Next  day  Madame  de  Grafigny  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  Voltaire's  rooms. 
There  was  first  a  small  ante-chamber,  "as 
large  as  a  man's  hand,"  then  the  bedroom 
hung  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold  fringe, 
and  next  a  gallery  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long,  wainscoted  and  painted  light 
yellow;  beyond  it  the  dark  chamber. 
Such  was  the  poet's  apartment ;  next  day 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  her  of  exam- 
ining the  rooms  of  Madame  du  Chatelet, 

Voltaire's  rooms  are  nothing  to  hers.  The 
bedroom  is  wainscoted  in  light  yellow  with 
light  blue  mouldings,  the  bed  of  watered  silk, 
the  whole,  even  to  the  basket  for  her  dog,  is 
yellow  and  blue ;  the  mirrors  are  in  silver 
frames  and  of  dazzling  splendor.  A  great 
piate  glass  door  leads  to  the  library,  where 
the  carving  is  as  fine  as  a  snuff-box,  and  where 
there  are  to  be  seen  pictures  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese, etc.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  is  the  bou- 
doir, the  walls  blue,  the  ceiling  painted  by  a 
pupil  of  Mantin's  who  has  beeii  here  three 
years,  and  all  the  small  panels  are  filled  with 
pictures  by  Watteau.  She  also  showed  me 
her  jewel  case,  which  is  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  Madame  de  Richelieu. 

lif  But  while  the  hosts  were  thus  daintily 
lodged,  the  guest's  own  apartment  formed 
a  dismal  contrast  to  these  splendors. 

My  room  [says  Madame  de  Grafigny,  shiv- 
ering with  cold]  is  for  height  a  perfect  hall, 
through  which  all  the  winds  of  heaven  dis- 
port, entering  by  a  thousand  crevices  about 
the  windows.  The  chimney  devours  I  know 
not  how  much  wood,  but  never  gives  omt  the 
least  little  heat  in  return ;  indeed,  except  the 
apartments  of  the  lady  and  Voltaire,  the  cha- 
teau is  dirty  enough  to  disgust  me. 

The  daily  routine  also  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  monotonous.  Breakfast 
was  served  in  Voltaire's  gallery  (long  be- 
come a  roofless  ruin  amid  the  weed  grown 
gardens)  about  half  past  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  lasting  perhaps  until  twelve  or 
one  ;  as  noon  sounded,  the  cockers  dined, 
and  who  these  were  at  Grey  will  not  easily 


the  lord  of  the  castle,  M.  du  Chatelet, 
Madame  de  Champbonin,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  the  marquise  and  near  neighbor, 
and  her  son,  who  was  Voltaire's  amanu- 
ensis. Luncheon,  an  occasional  meal,  was 
served  about  four  o'clock,  and  supper  was 
at  nine,  when  Voltaire  appeared  powdered 
and  perfumed,  with  diamond  buckles  in 
garters  and  shoes,  while  madame  usually 
wore  a  floating  blue  robe,  trimmed  with 
lace,  while  her  hair,  slightly  powdered, 
made  her  brilliant  black  eyes  appear  still 
more  dazzling.  M.du  Chatelet  was  never 
inconvenient,  for  he  slept  when  not  en- 
gaged in  eating,  consequently  spoke  not 
a  word,  and  went  out  with  the  tray.  While 
Madame  de  Grafigny  was  at  the  chateau 
the  Abbd  de  Breteuil,  a  brother  of  the 
marquise,  with  little  enough  of  the  abbd 
save  the  title  about  him,  paid  a  visit  to 
Cirey,  and  there  were  gay  doings.  The 
newest  guest  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  and  "between  them," 
says  madame,  of  Voltaire  and  the  priest, 
"  they  made  me  laugh  to  split  my  spleen." 
The  theatre  was  opened,  thirty-six  fires 
blazed  in  the  old  country  house,  and  the 
housekeeping  was  unusually  liberal. 

The  Du  Chatelets,  indeed,  were  not 
rich  ;  the  marquise  herself  never  drank 
wine,  so  there  was  no  cellar,  but  a  dozen 
of  red  and  another  of  white  wine  were 
bought  as  necessity  arose.  Lavish  as  she 
may  have  been  in  certain  items  of  expen- 
diture, the  lady  yet  knew  well  how  to  re- 
trench where  her  servants  were  concerned. 
She  gave  her  coachman,  two  lacqueys,  and 
cook  twenty  sous  a  day;  the  porter,  lady's 
maid  and  butler  received  thirty  sous,  and 
all  boarded  themselves.  Ere  long  Ma- 
dame de  Grafigny  makes  the  discovery 
that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

Ah,  my  friend  [she  writes]  there  is  then  no 
happiness  on  earth  and  we  are  ever  deceived 
by  appearances.  We  believed  them  the  hap- 
piest couple  in  the  world  when  we  saw  them 
seldom  and  at  a  distance ;  but  when  close  to 
them,  we  find,  alas  !  that  hell  is  everywhere. 

Likely  enough,  the  marquise,  whose 
temper  was  sufficiently  capricious  to  de- 
stroy, not  unfrequently,  the  peace  and 
pleasure  of  a  week,  made  Voltaire's  life  a 
little  hard  for  him  ;  Marmontel  indeed 
speaks  of  knives  being  brandished  for 
quite  other  purposes  than  carving ;  but 
when  the  pair  had  disputes  in  public  they 
always  spoke  English,  and  it  was  only  by 
looks  and  gestures  that  spectators  could 
surmise  that  stormful  scenes  were  taking 
place  between  them. 
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Life  at  the  ch&teau  was  a  favorite  theme 
at  the  burlesque  theatres  in  Paris,  and  an 
emissary  from  Frederick,  prince  royal  of 
Prussia,  then  twenty-four  years  old,  who 
remained  there  three  weeks,  returned  to 
inflame  still  further  his  master's  admira- 
tion for  the  inhabitants  of  a  paradise  more 
charming  than  Calypso's  isle.  The  prince 
could  scarce  find  terms  wherewith  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  for  the  author  of  the 
"  Henriade  ;  "  but  though  the  ambassador 
was  received  as  Adam  and  Eve  received 
the  angel  in  the  paradise  of  Milton,  the 
friendship  which  detained  Voltaire  in  his 
retreat  permitted  him  not  to  leave  it. 
"  The  prince  royal  is  not  yet  king,"  urged 
the  marquise  ;  "  when  he  is,  we  will  go 
and  see  him  together."  The  reply  to  the 
royal  request,  however,  was  satisfactory 
enough  in  every  respect  save  the  most 
important. 

I  should  regard  [said  Voltaire]  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  court  to  your  Royal  Highness 
as  a  great  happiness.  Men  go  to  Rome  to 
see  churches,  pictures,  ruins,  and  bas-reliefs. 
Such  a  prince  as  yourself  is  far  better  worth  a 
journey,  being  a  much  greater  and  more  won- 
derful rarity. 

The  prince's  "ogre  of  a  father,"  as  Ma- 
dame du  Chatelet  was  pleased  to  term  the 
Prussian  monarch,  died  May  31,  1740,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  Frederick  and  Vol- 
taire took  place  one  chilly  Sunday  evening 
in  the  month  of  September  following,  at 
the  castle  of  Moyland  near  Cleves,  where 
the  royal  philosopher  was  at  the  time  re- 
siding. The  marquise  did  not  accompany 
the  poet,  for  to  Frederick  the  divine 
Emilie,  with  all  her  divinity,  was  only 
"  the  accessory  of  the  Newtonized  Apollo." 
His  Majesty  was  confined  to  bed  ;  muffled 
up  in  a  blue  cloth  dressing-gown,  he  lay 
shivering  in  a  fit  of  ague,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance commenced  by  Voltaire  feeling  the 
royal  pulse.  When  by  and  by  the  fit 
passed,  the  monarch  dressed  and  joined 
his  friend  at  supper,  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  Plato,  free-will,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  visit  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  "  Solomon  of  the 
North  "  was  good  enough  to  write  of  his 
guest  as  possessing  "  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  the  sweetness  of  Pliny,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Agrippa." 

In  the  month  of  September,  1744,  Vol- 
taire and  Madame  du  Chfttelet  visited 
Paris  in  order  to  be  present  at  i\\Q  fites 
which  took  place  when  Louis  the  Well- 
Beloved,  recovered  from  the  borders  of 
the  tomb,  returned  from  his  exploits  on 
the  tented  field.  A  curious  adventure  be- 
fell them  on  the  night  of  ihe  grand  fire- 


works in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  Their 
coachman  was  a  stranger  to  Paris,  and  did 
not  know  his  way.  All  the  world  was  in 
the  streets,  the  fun  fast  and  furious,  car- 
riages were  to  be  counted  by  thousands, 
and  among  them  surged,  hither  and 
thither,  an  eager  crowd  of  sightseers ; 
"  there  were  drunkards,  fights  with  fists, 
streams  of  wine  and  tallow  flowing  upon 
the  people,  and  a  mounted  police,  who 
served  yet  further  to  augment  the  confu- 
sion." Unable  either  to  advance  or  re- 
treat, Voltaire  and  his  fair  companion 
seem  to  have  been  tolerably  patient  until 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  madame,  all  covered  as  she  was  with 
diamonds,  determined  at  last  to  alight. 
Leaving  the  carriage,  the  pair  passed 
successfully  through  the  crowd,  and  finally 
reached  the  house  of  President  Hdnault 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honord,  when  they  sent  for 
some  roast  chicken  from  a  neighboring 
restaurant,  and  drank  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  absent  master  of  the 
house. 

In  the  commencement  of  October,  1746, 
Madame  du  Chatelet  went  with  the  court 
to  Fontainebleau,  where  she  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  seated  in  presence  of 
royalty.  Play  at  the  queen's  table  was 
high,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings 
the  marquise  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
eighty-four  thousand  francs.  Voltaire, 
who  was  at  her  side,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  magnitude  of  her  losses,  hinted  to  her 
in  English  that  her  absorption  in  the  game 
had  prevented  her  from  observing  that 
she  was  playing  with  cheats.  Looking 
round,  the  lady  perceived  that  the  words 
had  been  understood  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers. Quitting  the  company  at  half 
past  one  in  the  morning,  they  left  Fon- 
tainebleau itself  before  break  of  day, 
taking  the  road  to  Paris,  but  broke  down 
near  Essonne.  After  the  substitution  of 
a  new  wheel  it  became  necessary  to  pay 
the  smith,  but  neither  masters  nor  ser- 
vants had  a  single  sou.  The  man  not 
knowing  them,  refused  to  let  them  go 
without  being  paid.  Fortunately,  an  ac- 
quaintance from  Paris  drove  up  at  the 
time  and  extricated  them  from  their  em- 
barrassment, and,  amidst  hearty  laughter, 
the  party  separated.  Voltaire  sought 
refuge  till  the  storm  raised  by  his  unfor- 
tunate remarks  was  over-past,  at  the  Duch- 
ess of  Maine's  ch&teau  at  Sceaux,  where 
he  spent  two  months  in  a  remote  chamber, 
his  presence  being  unknown  to  any  of  the 
residents  of  the  castle  except  the  duchess 
and  one  or  two  confidential  servants. 
Meanwhile  Madame  du  Chfttelet  was  oc- 
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cupied  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
payment  of  her  gambling  debts.  When 
all  danger  was  over  she  rejoined  her 
friend,  and  for  eight  days,  balls,  fireworks, 
comedies,  and  reunions  of  every  kind  cele- 
brated the  auspicious  event.  By  and  by 
it  was  resolved  to  return  home  and  pass 
the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Cirey.  It  was, 
however,  the  month  of  January,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  madame  pre- 
ferred to  travel  by  night.  The  old  car- 
riage was  laden  like  a  coach,  and  the 
femme  de  chambre  occupied  the  front  seat 
with  the  band-boxes  and  numerous  effects 
of  her  mistress.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  the  hind  spring  on  Voltaire's 
side  gave  way,  and  madame  and  \\tx femme^ 
with  all  their  bundles  and  parcels,  fell 
upon  him  in  inextricable  chaos.  Stifled 
beneath  the  load,  the  poet  could  only  give 
utterance  to  piercing  cries,  while  unable 
to  change  his  position.  By  and  by  the 
postilions  climbed  upon  the  top  of  the 
carriage  and  drew  out  the  whole  party 
"  as  from  a  well,"  and  Voltaire  and  ma- 
dame then  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  by  seating  themselves  side 
by  side  upon  cushions  placed  upon  the 
road,  which  was  deeply  covered  with  snow. 
They  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  glories 
of  the  starry  heavens  and  in  speculations 
on  the  destiny  of  the  great  orbs  which 
hung  around  them,  needing,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing but  a  couple  of  telescopes  to  have 
been  supremely  happy.  Their  minds  thus 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  spacious  firma- 
ment on  high,  they  forgot  awhile  their 
extremely  disagreeable  position  on  earth, 
or  rather  one  might  say  upon  snow  and 
fragments  of  ice. 

While  the  fair  Emilie  and  her  devoted 
philosopher  were  partaking  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  Stanislas,  father  of  the  French 
queen,  at  Lundville  in  1747,  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  de  St.  Lambert,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Lorraine  Guard.  He  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  the  marquise  some 
ten  years  his  senior.  The  lady,  however, 
lost  little  time  in  transferring  her  affec- 
tions to  the  fascinating  soldier;  and  for 
the  future  Voltaire  strove  to  content  him- 
self as  best  he  could  with  esteem  and 
friendship.  But  the  sequel,  however  it 
may  be  viewed  by  those  who  cynically 
regard  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the 
great  human  comedy,  proved  tragic  enough 
for  the  victim  herself;  for  the  marquise's 
career  was  very  suddenly  cut  short  by 
"  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears." 
On  the  loth  September,  1749,  she  died  at 
Lun^ville  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  queen 
of  Poland,  having  given  birth  to  a  child  — 


soon  also  itself  to  pass  away,  lamented 
none  —  a  few  days  previously.  Her  hus- 
band, Voltaire,  and  M.  de  St.  Lambert  were 
all  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  were  sud- 
denly summoned  from  the  merriment  of 
the  supper-table  to  the  solemn  and  unex- 
pected scene  which  was  being  enacted  in 
another  part  of  the  chateau.  M.  du  Chate- 
let  was  led  out ;  Voltaire  and  St.  Lambert 
were  the  last  to  quit  the  chamber  of  death. 
Stunned  and  bewildered  with  grief,  Vol- 
taire made  his  way  to  the  great  door  of  the 
chdteau  at  the  head  of  the  outside  steps, 
down  which  he  fell  headlong,  striking  his 
head  against  a  sentry-box.  His  servant, 
who  followed,  raised  him  from  the  ground 
and  led  him  away  to  his  apartment. 

As  she  was  leaving  the  room  where  the 
dead  woman  lay,  her  friend,  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  caused  a  diamond  ring,  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  wear,  to  be 
removed  from  her  finger.  Next  day  the 
ring  was  opened,  and  the  miniature  of  M. 
de  St.  Lambert  removed  and  restored  to 
him,  after  which  the  ring  was  duly  handed 
over  to  the  Marquis  du  ChS-telet.  Some 
few  days  afterwards,  Voltaire  bethought 
himself  of  this  same  ring,  which  he  de- 
sired might  be  brought  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  view  to  his  own  miniature 
being  removed  therefrom.  Intense  was 
his  mortification  when  the  facts  were  made 
known  to  him.  Raising  his  eyes,  he  ex- 
claimed: "O  woman,  woman!  I  sup- 
planted Richelieu,  St.  Lambert  supplanted 
me;  it  is  so  that  one  nail  drives  out  an- 
other." 


I  by  m 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
FLORENCE  IN  SPRING. 

Florence  in  April  and  May  is  provoc- 
ative of  a  sort  of  spiritual  delirium  at 
times.  What  a  rare  tonic  then  is  its  sweet 
air,  just  agreeably  iced  by  the  snow  of  the 
distant  mountains  which  are  in  such  im- 
pressive contrast  with  the  hot  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  the  lively  verdure  of  the  gardens 
now  pushing  on  fast  towards  the  luxuri- 
ance of  early  summer!  The  pink  and 
white  of  blossoms  are  in  every  orchard,  and 
the  streets  of  the  fair  old  city  are  odorous 
with  the  thickets  of  flowers  brought  hither 
for  the  temptation  of  the  pockets  of  stran- 
gers and  citizens  alike.  A  man  need  not 
suffer  a  moment's  depression  here  from 
dawn  to  bed-time.  The  Florentines  are  as 
cheerful  as  their  atmosphere.  The  waiter 
of  the  hotel  who  brings  you  your  coffee 
in  the  morning  beams  with   smiles  as  he 
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gives  you  his  methodical  "  Buon  giorno, 
sinny."  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
tell  you  it  is  a  fine  day  ;  he  assumes  that 
you  take  it  for  granted,  or  have  enough 
experience  of  the  weather  in  Florence  to 
know  that  though  one  hour  the  rain  may 
fall  with  dolorous  determination,  the  suc- 
ceeding hour  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
will  be  glorious  with  sunshine.  How  the 
vines  will  then  grow  apace,  and  the  birds 
—  such  of  them  as  can  escape  the  merci- 
less snarers  ever  on  the  watch  for  them  — 
will  sing  !  And  again  in  the  evening  when 
the  day's  pleasure  has  begun  to  pall, 
though  you  go  to  ever  so  humble  a  restau- 
rant for  your  meal,  you  will  be  enlivened 
by  the  tinkle  of  the  mandoline,  and  per- 
haps a  merry  song  or  two.  This  is  as 
regular  a  thing  as  the  soup  ;  and  a  very 
charming  part  of  the  menu  it  is.  What 
if  the  musicians  and  choristers  have  a 
rather  depraved  look,  and  go  through 
their  programme  as  mechanically  as  they 
afterwards  offer  you  the  dish  for  your 
contributory  copper,?  The  effect  of  the 
serenade  need  not  therefore  be  spoiled 
for  you. 

But  it  is  a  city  of  beggars  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  you  are  never  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  it  than  when  you  unfold  your 
napkin  and  glance  at  the  bill  of  fare.  One 
after  another  they  enter,  and  lay  their 
case  before  you  with  outstretched  palms. 
Some  are  deformed,  others  are  wrecked 
by  accidents,  and  yet  others,  one  is  prone 
to  imagine,  have  been  skilfully  treated  by 
specialists  who  can  dress  up  a  mendicant 
to  compel  compassion  as  an  ordinary  little 
girl  attires  her  doll.  But  you  will  mark  — 
or,  at  least,  you  may  —  that  however 
ghastly  their  disfigurement,  these  beggars 
of  Florence  still  keep  their  spirits  sprightly 
within  them.  If  you  condole  with  them, 
no  doubt  they  will  whine  plaintively,  not 
to  run  counter  to  your  humor  and  their 
own  interests.  But  they  would  rather 
crack  a  small  volatile  joke  with  you  ;  and 
if  you  give  them  a  copper  smiling,  they 
will  show  much  more  gratitude  than  if  you 
offer  it  with  the  ends  of  your  mouth  low- 
ered to  signify  your  heart's  sympathy. 

There's  no  getting  out  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  Florence.  Though  you  betake 
yourself  to  the  secluded  cloisters  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  there,  amid  the  tombs  and  the 
daisies  of  the  dark  green  grass,  stroll  up 
and  down  with  the  pleasant  blue  dome  of 
the  heavens  overhead,  and  as  you  imagine 
far  from  distracting  influences,  you  shall 
not  long  be  left  to  your  solitude.  Some 
poor  little  cripple  will  espy  you  through 
the  chinks  of  the  church  door,  and  after 


many  labored  movements  run  you  into  a 
corner  between  a  white  marble  tomb  and 
the  wall.  Once  trapped  thus,  there  is  no 
escape  consistent  with  honor.  The  poor 
little  cripple  is  sure  to  have  a  sweet,  volu- 
ble tongue,  and  his  appeals  in  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  are  not  to  be  hearkened  to  with 
a  deaf  ear. 

So,  too,  if  you  wander  away  into  the 
sunny  open  space  of  the  Cascine,  where 
the  fashionable  world  rides  and  drives  in 
the  fag-end  of  the  afternoon.  You  may 
flatter  yourself  that  you  shall  have  your 
retreat  to  yourself  at  a  time  when  the 
beau  monde  is  still  at  home.  So  you  sit 
in  the  shade  and  peep  from  some  green 
arbor  at  the  glittering  river  and  the  sus- 
pension bridge  which  spans  it.  There 
is  a  tennis-court  hard  by,  riservatoj  in 
fact,  a  patch  of  English  life  imported  into 
Florence,  The  players  are  English  too ; 
and  you  mildly  marvel  how  it  would  be 
taken  in  London  if  we  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  square  yards  of  Hyde  Park  to 
be  appropriated  thus,  by  say  a  score  of 
Frenchmen,  for  a  national  game  or  exer- 
cise of  theirs.  All  is  peace  indeed,  and 
the  thrush  in  the  tree  above  seems  likely 
to  go  sweetly  mad  in  the  energy  of  its 
melodious  chanting. 

The  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice 
over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recap- 
ture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

Here  too,  however,  the  gentle  words, 
"  For  charity's  sake,  signore,"  somehow 
soon  got  whispered  through  the  bushes  ; 
and  here,  too,  a  thin,  brown  hand  appears 
as  a  commentary  upon  the  words.  It  is 
the  smoke  of  your  pipe  which  has  this 
time  betrayed  you  into  the  hands  of  your 
untiring  pursuer. 

Not  that  one  minds  this  sort  of  thing, 
in  Florence,  in  spring.  In  summer,  with 
the  gay  exhilaration  gone  from  the  hot  air, 
it  would  be  different.  Then  it  is  quite 
enough  effort  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  well-known  library  of  Vieusseux,  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  or  to  crawl  to  one 
or  other  of  the  fashionable  clubs  or  cafds 
in  the  Via  Tornabuoni.  Only  at  night 
does  Florence  then  put  on  some  of  its  old 
charms.    With  the  star-spangled  sky  above 

—  reflected  in  the  gliding  river  —  and  the 
air  rid  of  the  furnace  heal  from  the  sun, 
one  might,  after  dark,  fancy  it  was  spring 

—  for  the  fascination's  sake.  To  tell  the 
truth,  indeed,  the  summer  night  may  even 
be  pleasanter  than  the  spring  night.  For 
with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  snow  of  the 
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mountains,  in  April  or  May  the  evenings 
in  Florence  are  sometimes  a  thought  icy. 

In  one  sense,  to  visit  Florence  in  spring 
is  not  so  much  of  a  change  as  it  might  be 
to  the  travelling  Briton.  Wherever  one 
turns  one  hears  the  English  tongue — or 
the  American,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing.  There's  no  need  to  practise  that 
little  stock  of  Italian  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated with  such  difficulty,  and  yet  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  so  fast  upon  the  least 
encouragement.  Why,  the  beggars  them- 
selves prattle  their  words  of  English  — 
picked  up  in  the  restaurants  or  at  the 
porches  of  the  hotels.  Of  course  every 
waiter  and  tradesman  who  knows  his 
business  is  eager  to  spare  you  the  travail 
of  talking  in  his  own  language — and  to 
advance  his  knowledge  of  your  language 
by  forcing  it  upon  you. 

Besides,  one  is  perpetually  dropping 
upon  people  as  familiar  as  the  New  Law 
Courts  of  Temple  Bar.  It  is  either  among 
the  flowers  stacked  by  the  pavement,  or  in 
Vieusseux's  library,  or  in  one's  own  hotel, 
or  at  a  friend's  house,  a  cafd,  a  picture- 
gallery,  or  a  theatre.  The  "who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?"  be- 
comes a  commonplace  phrase  for  use  in 
Florence  in  spring.  This  is  especially  so 
with  our  American  cousins,  who  appear  to 
have  a  surprising  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  It  is  nothing  in  objection  that 
when  at  home  they  live  as  far  apart  as  is 
San  Francisco  from  Boston.  They  all 
seem  to  know  each  other,  and  to  be  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  a  multitude  of 
mutual  friends.  Yet  one  is  disposed  to 
suspect  that  if  they  were  to  return  to  their 
own  little  continent  by  the  same  ship,  most 
of  them  would  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  each  other  —  until  they  met  again  in 
Florence  in  spring. 

This  bustle  and  brightness  is  very  agree- 
able for  a  few  weeks ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  May,  if  not  sooner,  one  is  apt  to 
yearn  for  a  retreat  of  a  different  kind. 
Tourists  are  picturesque  enough  objects, 
especially  some  of  those  who  come  to 
Florence  in  spring,  with  extraordinarily 
cheap  tour  tickets  from  Germany,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  pilgrimage  bound  for  the  Vati- 
can, or  for  the  pleasures  of  honeymoon  ; 
yet  even  tourists  become  a  weariness  to 
the  soul  at  length.  In  particular,  one 
grows  to  loathe  the  set  terms  in  which 
the  ciceroni  explain  to  the  ignorant  the 
"sights  "  they  have  come  to  see. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  picture-gal- 
leries of  the  Pitti  and  the  Uffizi.  There 
are  days  when  the  influx  of  the  "  person- 
ally conducted  "  is  so  great  that  they  carry 


the  rest  of  the  world  along  with  them  in 
their  smart,  business-like  survey  of  the 
pictures  in,  say,  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  is  then  no  sentimental  dallying  be- 
fore the  gems  of  the  Tribuna  Chamber  of 
the  gallery.  Most  people  spend  their 
hours  here  ;  but  with  the  "personally  con- 
ducted "  it  is  an  affair  of  five  minutes  at 
the  outside  ;  and  in  their  ardor  to  see  in 
the  five  minutes  all  the  various  master- 
pieces of  the  great  artists  here  collected, 
they  dislodge  from  their  vantage  positions 
student  after  student  without  much  pre- 
tence of  apology.  The  guide,  meanwhile, 
is  fiendishly  laconic:  "'The  Madonna  del 
Cardinello,'  by  Raphael;  'Titian,'  mes- 
sieurs ;  this  is  by  Guido  Reni ;  the  statue 
is  the  '  Venus  de  Medici.'  And  now,  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  please,  move  on  to  the  next 
room!"  The  more  fortunate,  because 
less  preoccupied,  visitors  to  Florence  look 
after  these  bustling,  perspiring  tourists 
with  an  expression  in  which  contempt  and 
pity  have  a  very  decided  part. 

There's  no  end  to  the  social  attractions 
of  Florence  at  this  time  of  the  year.  By 
day  the  blue  sky  smiles  serenely  upon  the 
city,  its  domes,  and  towers,  and  gardens, 
and  at  night  Lung'  Arno  sees  not  a  little 
cheerful  revelry.  There  are  balls  in  the 
pensioni  di^voX^A  to  visitors,  and  balls  in 
the /^/«£r^/ which  still  bear  great  names. 
If  you  do  not  care  for  such  superlative 
excitement  as  this,  are  there  not  conven- 
ient stone  balconies  to  the  windows  of  all 
the  drawing-rooms  which  look  upon  the 
gliding  river?  The  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows are  civilly  thick,  and  you  may  be 
left  undisturbed  while  you  whisper  tender 
words  in  the  ear  of  the  girl  who  has  en- 
snared your  heart,  while  you  glance  from 
each  other  to  the  long  highway  jewelled 
with  lamps,  the  bridges  also  resplendent 
with  many  lights,  and  the  bright  stars 
above.  Against,  one  Florentine  habit, 
however,  at  such  a  time  one  has  the  right 
to  protest  in  all  earnestness.  There  are 
wandering  bands  of  minstrels  then  abroad 
in  the  roads  —  professionals  and  titled 
amateurs.  If  they  espy  you  in  your  bal- 
cony, 'tis  ten  to  one  they  will  form  a  square 
beneath  the  window  and  twang  their  man- 
dolines loudly  in  your  honor  and  that  of 
the  fair  lady  who  is  with  you.  To  the  un- 
experienced this  is  apt  to  be  trying,  and, 
moreover,  it  brings  interruption  in  its 
train  ;  for  straightway  there  is  a  rush  from 
within  to  the  balcony,  and  then  your  sweet 
solitude  is  destroyed. 

The  spring  months  introduce  the  sen- 
sation-loving Florentines  to  divers  reli- 
gious festivals  which  tend  to  enliven  their 
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lives.  One  after  the  other  the  churches 
celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  their  patron 
saints.  The  masses  in  the  morning  are 
remarkable  for  the  lavishness  of  the  can- 
dles, and,  perhaps,  for  the  chorister  or  two 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the  papal 
choir,  and  in  the  evening  the  exterior  of 
the  church  is  hung  with  lamps  from  the 
base  of  its  fagade  to  the  lofty  point  of  its 
campanile  — a  spectacle  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  Florentines,  who  come  to  it  in 
crowds  with  the  unvarying  adjective, 
bella!  upon  their  eager  lips. 

One  gets  used  to  this  word  in  Florence. 
Everything  in  the  city  is  bella,  from  the 
heavens  to  the  flower-girl  who  is  so  very 
positive  that  the  one  thing  needful  to 
make  your  own  attractiveness  complete  is 
the  pale  pink  rosebud  she  insists  on  pin- 
ning to  your  coat.  The  speech  of  the 
Florentines  is  notoriously  bella.  It  is 
classic  Italian,  if  classic  Italian  can  be 
said  nowadays  to  exist  in  the  face  of  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  newspaper  Ital- 
ian. Some  say  that  outside  the  Santa 
Croce  gate  is  the  only  spot  in  the  penin- 
sula where  you  may  still  hear  the  Italian 
of  Boccaccio.  At  any  rate,  Italian  schol- 
ars may  make  much  of  the  peasants  who 
here  live  by  the  city  walls.  Raineri,  for 
example,  during  a  ten  years'  residence  in 
Florence,  used  to  talk  with  them  every 
day  as  regularly  as  he  ate  his  dinner.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  foreigner  who  desires 
in  like  manner  to  improve  his  attainments, 
though  the  speech  of  these  peasants  may 
be  delightfully  pure  and  archaic,  their 
pronunciation  is  not  quite  as  clear  as  it 
might  be.  The  lingua  Toscana  is  there; 
but  the  bocca  Romana  by  no  means. 

Bella,  too,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gen- 
erous Florentines  is  the  conduct  of  the 
many  crowned  and  discrowned  heads  that 
come  here  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Florence  annually  has  a  debauch  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  people  ask  each  other, 
when  they  see  a  magnificent  equipage  in 
the  streets  with  an  imposing  personage 
within  the  carriage,  "  What  king,"  or, 
"  What  queen  is  that  ?  "  And  they  are  as 
ready  to  lift  their  hats  and  bow  smilingly 
as  if  the  monarch  in  question  were  their 
own  dearly  beloved  Humbert  or  Queen 
Margarita.  Their  photograph  shops  are 
full  of  the  pictures  of  kings  and  queens. 
When  Queen  Victoria  was  at  the  Villa 
Palmieri,  they  gave  her  an  ovation  when- 
ever they  caught  her  in  the  streets  ;  and 
at  the  railway  station  their  vivas  would 
have  been  reckoned  loud  in  British 
throats.  The  titled  world  of  Europe  do 
well  for  Florence    in  visiting  the  city  as 


they  do  and  spending  their  money  so 
freely. 

Nowhere  outside  England  does  one 
hear  so  much  entertaining  gossip  about 
our  British  celebrities  as  in  Florence  —  in 
spring.  It  seems  as  if  they  all  came  to 
the  fair  city  at  one  time  or  another.  Some, 
as  we  know,  make  it  a  home.  Their 
names  are  as  familiar  in  Florentine  houses 
as  with  us.  People  point  at  them  from 
the  cafds  and  clubs  as  they  pass  on  foot 
or  in  their  carriages,  and  tell  the  latest 
news  about  them.  Some  of  this  news  is 
sad,  scandalous  stuff.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  a  city  that  teems,  like  Flor- 
ence, with  gilded  idle  youths  and  unmar- 
ried ladies  —  middle-aged  and  more  — 
who  find  it  vastly  cheaper  and  more  agree- 
able as  a  residence  than  any  British 
watering-place.  One  must  not  be  too 
credulous  in  Florence. 

Unfortunately  the  spring  does  not  last 
forever,  even  in  Florence.  By  and  by, 
when  May  has  well  advanced,  the  words 
cotnincia  far  caldo  (it  begins  to  grow 
warm)  are  in  every  one's  mouth.  It 
serves  as  a  sort  of  expanded  morning  salu- 
tation, and  the  rosy,  heated  faces  of  the 
interlocutors  sufficiently  suggest  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  words.  The  ^oviqx  feste 
are  over,  and  the  last  rose-leaf  from  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  innocent  blossoms 
has  been  swept  from  the  street-way  by 
the  energetic  municipality.  There  is  talk 
of  green  figs  to  supersede  the  dessert  of 
tiny  strawberries,  which  have  for  the  past 
fortnight  told  of  the  coming  summer.  Ice 
comes  to  table  now,  as  regularly  as  the 
mosquito,  who  has  somehow  got  domi- 
ciled in  your  bedroom,  begins  to  buzz  just 
when  you  are  falling  asleep. 

'Tis  time  to  pack  up  and  go.  If  the 
homeland  is  too  far  away,  at  least  one 
may  speed  to  Vallombrosa,  or  the  coast. 
Anon,  when  the  torrid  days  of  July  and 
August  have  died  of  inflammation,  it  may 
not  be  so  very  injudicious  to  think  of 
returning  to  the  heated  city.  But  you 
would  do  more  wisely  to  stay  away  until 
the  winter,  or  until  the  first  week  of  April 
brings  spring  into  full  fair  birth  again. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NUMIDIAN  POMPEII. 

Till  I  went  to  Algeria  last  winter,  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  remains  of  Roman  civilization  still 
existing  in  north  Africa.  For  instance,  I 
had  read  of  Thamugas  as  "a  city  of  Nu- 
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midia,  near  the  Aures  Mountains,"  but 
had  never  heard  of  the  interesting  discov- 
eries lately  made  there  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Education,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  title  of  the 
•♦  Numidian  Pompeii  "  is  not  unjustly 
claimed  for  this  remote  border  settlement 
of  the  empire  of  Trajan.  I  visited  the 
place  on  March  7th  ;  perhaps  a  short  ac- 
count of  what  I  then  saw  may  interest 
your  readers.  Algeria  is  now  traversed 
by  excellent  roads  in  every  direction.  We 
left  the  railway,  to  Biskra  from  Constan- 
tine,  at  Batna  Station,  and  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  thence,  noticed  a  number  of 
short  white  pillars  standing  out  against 
the  dark  side  of  a  not  very  high  hill,  with 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  cemetery.  An 
inscription  on  what  looked  like  a  mile- 
stone by  the  wayside,  intimated  that  here 
was  a  "  Historical  Monument,  the  Roman 
city  of  Thamugas,"  so  we  turned  off  by  a 
rough  lane  across  the  desolate  pasture- 
land,  descended  into  the  deep  bed  of  a 
brook,  which  we  forded,  and  climbing  out 
on  the  other  side,  presently  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  hewn 
stones  scattered  among  the  rank  herbage. 
Some  massive  foundations  and  pavements, 
on  which  rested  large  Corinthian  capitals, 
denoted  the  position  of  one  of  the  city 
gates;  and  further  on,  we  came  to  the 
row  of  pillars  already  mentioned.  Here 
was  the  "street  called  Straight,"  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served, considering  that  twelve  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants.  This  African  Pompeii 
was  not  overwhelmed  by  a  volcano,  but 
gradually  desolated  by  war,  and  at  last 
burned  by  the  barbarians  of  the  Aures,  to 
restrain  whose  inroads  it  was  originally 
founded.  Quantities  of  charred  timber 
were  discovered  among  the  rubbish  which 
covered  it;  but  when  this  was  removed, 
the  great  stones  of  the  ancient  pavement 
appeared,  neatly  joined  together,  and 
showing  by  the  tracks  of  wheels  what 
busy  traffic  had  once  passed  over  it. 
There  was  a  little  ridge  raised  in  the 
middle,  difficult  to  explain  —  no  marks  of 
horses'  hoofs,  and  none  of  the  stepping- 
stones  at  corners  so  remarkable  at  Pom- 
peii. A  colonnade  of  monoliths  bordered 
this  street  on  each  side.  Their  bases, 
raised  on  steps,  are  entire,  but  the  tops 
are  all  broken  off,  though  some  are  still 
twenty  feet  high.  Behind  the  pillars  were 
low  shops,  like  those  in  the  bazaars  of 
Tunis,  lined  with  marble  slabs,  and  roofed 
over  with  earthenware  jars  made  for  the 
purpose,  without  bottoms,  and  turned  to 


fit  a  vault.  Many  are  lying  where  they 
fell.  The  street  runs  east  and  west ;  we 
turned  to  the  right,  or  west,  to  visit  the 
principal  monument  of  the  city.  This  is 
a  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  the  Decurions 
of  the  colony  in  honor  of  Trajan,  who  is 
called  its  founder.  The  principal  arch 
crosses  the  street,  and  there  are  smaller 
openings  at  each  side  for  foot  passengers. 
It  is  strange  to  see  such  beautiful  archi- 
tecture in  this  wild  and  lonely  region, 
where  there  are  now  no  dwellings  but  the 
tents  of  Arab  herdsmen.  However,  we 
have  examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
England  among  the  Yorkshire  valleys 
equal  to  anything  in  our  grandest  cathe- 
drals. It  was  the  solitary  situation  of 
Thamugas  that  saved  it  from  the  fate  of 
Carthage,  which  served  as  a  quarry  to 
build  Tunis  and  Cairwan.  The  Corinthian 
pillars  and  capitals  of  Trajan's  Arch  are 
of  singular  elegance,  and  the  varied  color 
of  the  m.arbles  of  different  kinds,  softened 
by  the  exposure  of  centuries  to  African 
suns  and  showers,  adds  greatly  to  its 
charm.  Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
seen  in  Rome  itself  has  given  me  more 
pleasure.  A  statue  of  white  marble  has 
been  replaced  in  one  of  the  niches  above. 
There  are  several  tolerably  perfect  figures 
remaining  at  Thamugas,  where,  in  their 
ancient  drapery  costume,  they  seem  to 
represent  the  vanished  population  of  this 
splendidissima  civitas^  as  it  was  termed. 
Antique  statues  have  always  more  effect 
among  their  original  surroundings  than  in 
modern  museums.  Near  the  arch  is  the 
macellum^  or  market,  a  square  surrounded 
by  an  arcade  on  columns.  The  pillars  are 
all  fallen,  but  the  stone  tables  remain  in 
the  shops  between  them.  On  a  hill  be- 
hind, surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cloister 
(some  of  the  pillars  are  still  erect),  is  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  only  one  in  the 
city.  It  had  been  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tinian,  when  the  magistrates  repaired  it. 
But  it  must  have  been  finally  overthrown 
by  another  shock,  as  the  enormous  fluted 
drums  of  its  columns,  and  their  elaborately 
carved  Corinthian  capitals  of  great  size, 
lie  as  they  fell.  It,  one  would  imagine, 
might  be  easily  restored.  One  of  the  four 
city  churches  stood  a  little  below  this 
noble  temple.  They  were  all  small,  and 
of  inferior  architecture.  It  is  only  at  Car- 
thage that  traces  remain  of  a  great  basilica 
like  those  of  Rome.  Returning  through 
the  Arch  of  Triumph,  we  notice  a  marble 
fountain,  its  edges  chipped  by  the  frequent 
dipping  into  it  of  bronze  and  earthenware 
pitchers.     There  is  no  water  in  the  place 
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now,  but  the  Romans  had  a  neighboring 
stream  conducted  to  it,  and  when  the  hills, 
now  so  bare,  were  covered  with  forests, 
the  two  rivulets  not  far  off  were  better 
filled  than  now. 

The  main  street  has  been  cleared  to 
near  the  east  end  of  the  little  city,  where 
we  can  study  how  the  chief  civil  buildings 
of  a  Roman  town  were  arranged.  A  hand- 
some portico,  already  referred  to,  led  to 
the  right,  into  the  Forum,  a  small  square 
with  a  pulpit  for  orators  at  one  side;  off 
this  were  the  Basilica  and  the  Senate 
House,  adorned  with  curious,  twisted  col- 
umns, ending  in  little  darts.  The  theatre 
was  behind  ;  its  seats,  excavated  in  the 
hillside,  are  quite  perfect,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  stage,  though  the  pil- 
lars of  the  scena  have  been  broken  off. 
The  magistrates'  chairs,  the  mosaic  pave- 
ments, are  all  in  their  places,  and  I  could 
even  read  a  sportive  inscription,  traced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Forum  with  some  sharp 
instrument:  "To  hunt,  to  bathe,  to  play, 
to  laugh  ;  this  is  to  live."  A  lazy  fellow 
had  added  "to  rest;"  and  another  wag 
"the  life  of  a  duck."  As  the  "h  "  in  hoc 
is  omitted,  there  is  a  precedent  here  for 
the  English  custom  of  dropping  the  aspi- 
rate. A  table,  with  little  holes  for  some 
game,  is  also  carved  in  a  corner  of  this 
pavement.  May  not  the  Donatist  fanati- 
cism to  which  the  first  ruin  of  Thamugas 
is  attributed,  have  been  partly  an  ascetic 
reaction  against  this  easy-going,  pagan 
view  of  life?  I  suspect,  too,  that  it  was  a 
Numidian  revolt  of  the  fierce  African  tem- 
per against  the  rather  servile  loyalty  of  the 
Roman  colonists,  devoted  to  the  distant 
Caesar.  The  ruins  of  Thamugas  are  full 
of  inscriptions,  mostly  the  pompous  titles 
of  the  reigning  emperors.  I  noticed,  both 
here  and  at  Lambessa,  how  Geta's  name 
had  been  erased  by  deep  cutting  into  the 
marble  after  his  murder.  M.  Moliner 
Violle,  of  Batna,  has  published  a  useful 
little  book  giving  all  these  inscriptions  in 
full.  They  illustrate  the  life  of  a  Roman 
city,  and  show  that  ambition  and  vanity 
were  as  powerful  motives  then  as  now. 
Some  give  the  cursus  honorum,  a  list  of 
the  successive  promotions  of  a  great 
man  ;  others  h\s pollicitation  the  promises 
of  gifts  to  the  city  by  which  he  gained  his 
rank,  or  "  bought  a  living,"  as  we  say. 
For  priestly  dignities  among  the  pagan 
hierarchy  were  eagerly  coveted,  and  might 
be  obtained  by  judicious  liberality  to  the 
public.  One  very  long  inscription  records 
the  names  of  sixty-eight  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  "  Republic,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  reign  of  Valens.     It  was  a 


rich  and  luxurious  little  commonwealth; 
even  the  latrince^  near  the  Forum,  are 
handsomely  finished  and  ornamented.  A 
small  square  is  surrounded  by  stone  seats 
like  the  stalls  in  a  church,  divided  from 
each  other  by  neat  little  marble  dolphins 
with  their  tails  in  the  air,  and  these  fish 
had  plenty  of  water  running  round  them. 
Unlike  the  military  Lambessa,  Thamugas 
had  no  amphitheatre. 

The  baths  are  in  the  quarter  of  the  city 
not  yet  excavated.  What  has  been  un- 
covered is  carefully  preserved,  very  clean, 
and  not  disfigured  by  names  scribbled  on 
the  walls,  as  is  too  common.  There  are 
no  Europeans  in  the  neighborhood ;  an 
Arab  peasant  is  the  keeper  in  charge.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Byzantine 
reconquest  of  Africa  under  Belisarius  as 
a  mere  brief  period  of  transition ;  but  it 
has  left  many  monuments  in  the  country, 
from  rude  watch-towers  to  large  castles. 
There  is  a  huge  Byzantine  fortress  near 
Thamugas,  to  construct  which  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city  and  the  tombs  of  the 
citizens  were  ruthlessly  despoiled.  It  was 
run  up  in  haste  in  the  last  agony  of  Roman 
rule  in  Numidia.  But  the  tide  of  barbar- 
ism was  too  strong,  and  Kahinna,  the  Ber- 
ber priestess^  as  her  name  signifies,  came 
down  with  her  wild  followers  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains  near  and  burned 
Thamugas  to  save  it,  it  is  said,  from  those 
yet  more  savage  conquerors,  the  Saracens, 
then  in  the  first  fury  of  conversion  to 
Islam. 

N.  G.  Batt. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
OF  OLD  LICENSES. 

In  1603,  King  James  I.  was  thus  apos- 
trophized in  the  Poor  Man's  Petition : 
"Good  king,  cut  off  their  paltry  licenses 
and  all  monopolies  !  Fie  upon  close  biting 
knaveries!"  It  was  a  wasted  prayer. 
Oppressive  as  the  grievance  had  grown  to 
be,  the  practice  of  granting  royal  licenses 
conferring  exclusive  manufacturing  and 
trading  privileges  to  individuals,  either 
out  of  court  favoritism,  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  crown,  or  in  re- 
turn for  a  monetary  consideration,  was  too 
convenient  and  profitable  to  the  royal 
grantors  to  be  readily  abandoned  out  of 
regard  for  the  general  good.  We  do  not 
purpose,  however,  to  dilate  upon  the  mis- 
chief caused  by  the  ordinary  run  of  such 
abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  simply 
to  note  some  of  the  more  curious  and  io- 
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teresting  examples  of  the  licensing  system 
in  vogue  in  old  clays. 

Says  Glapthorne  in  his  play  "Wit  in  a 
Constable  :  "  "  The  Dutch  yonder  took  her 
up  into  a  what  do  you  call  it  —  a  sedan." 
The  word,  like  the  thing,  was  then  new  to 
town's-folk,  the  sedan  having  just  been 
introduced  into  London  streets  by  Sir 
Sanders  Duncombe,  under  a  license  he 
obtained  in  1634,  giving  him  the  sole 
privilege  of  using,  putting  forth,  and  let- 
ting on  hire,  in  London  and  Westminster 
and  their  suburbs,  certain  covered  car- 
riages, the  like  whereof  being  used  in  for- 
eign countries,  prevented  the  unnecessary 
use  of  coaches,  with  the  multitude  of 
which  the  streets  were  so  pestered  and 
encumbered,  that  many  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  were  exposed  to  much  peril  and 
danger  ;  and  the  use  of  carts  and  carriages 
for  the  provisions  of  the  two  cities  much 
hindered.  Duncombe  provided  some  fifty 
specimens  of  the  sedan  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  who  took  quickly  and  kindly  to  the 
novel  conveyances  ;  although,  when  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  few  years  before, 
imported  one  for  his  own  personal  con- 
venience, he  was  subjected  to  hearty  vitu- 
peration for  making  beasts  of  burden  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

In  1671,  Prince  Rupert  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  of  using  an  invention  for 
converting  into  steel  all  sorts  of  iron  wire, 
and  all  manner  of  edged  tools,  files,  and 
other  instruments  forged  and  formed  of 
soft  iron  ;  for  preparing  and  softening  cast 
and  melted  iron  so  that  it  might  be  filed 
and  wrought  like  wrought  iron ;  and  like- 
wise for  tincturing  copper  upon  iron  in 
such  a  manner  as  seemed  meet  in  his  dis- 
cretion. Supposing  the  processes  Prince 
Rupert  desired  to  employ  were  of  his  own 
devising,  no  injustice  was  entailed  in  so 
privileging  him  for  fourteen  years. 

There  was  similar  justification,  too,  for 
Queen  Anne  securing  Robert  Pease,  of 
Kingston-on-HuU,  against  others  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  in  concocting  a 
soft  soap  for  bleaching  linen,  which  had 
the  additional  merit  of  being  eatable;  as 
it  may  have  been  good  policy  to  encourage 
native  industry  by  giving  William  Corr 
the  sole  right  of  making  "  lamb-black,  not 
made  before  in  England,  much  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  brought  from  abroad;" 
and  allowing  Jane  Tasker  the  monopoly 
of  working  her  own  invention  for  making 
flask-cases,  and  covering  flask-glasses 
with  flags,  rushes,  and  straw,  in  imitation 
of  those  brought  from  Florence. 

The  pluckiest  of  modern  promoters 
would  flinch  at  attempting  to  float  a  com- 


pany for  whaling  on  the  English  coast; 
but  very  early  in  the  last  century,  Arthur 
Kemp,  Robert  Corker,  and  Valentine  En- 
nys,  believed  they  could  make  a  good  haul 
that  way.  Accordingly,  in  1707  they 
prayed  for  the  royal  leave  and  license  to 
fish  and  take  whales,  crampoes,  bottle- 
nosed  whales,  and  other  large  fish  belong- 
ing to  her  Majesty  by  virtue  of  her  royal 
prerogative,  on  the  north  and  south  seas 
adjoining  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall ;  her  Majesty  to  retain  the  power 
to  cancel  the  license  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  if  they  neglected  to  carry  out  their 
undertaking,  or  failed  to  succeed  therein. 
The  sanguine  three  got  their  license ; 
whether  they  got  their  whales  and  other 
large  fish  is  not  recorded. 

In  1706,  Robert  Aldersey  was  licensed 
to  construct  a  floating  dam  to  carry  barges, 
lighters,  and  other  vessels  over  the  great- 
est flats  and  shallows  of  navigable  rivers, 
his  dam  having  received  the  approbation 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians. At  this  period  the  provision  of 
lighthouses  and  beacons  appears  to  have 
been  left  to  private  speculators,  for  in  171 1 
we  find  James  Everard  and  his  wife  Re- 
becca the  recipients  of  a  license  which 
was  to  endure  fifty  years  —  empowering 
them  to  newly  erect,  alter,  maintain,  and 
improve  certain  lighthouses  and  beacons 
upon  Hunston  Cliff,  Norfolk,  with  lights 
to  be  kept  continually  burning  therein  in 
the  night  season,  for  the  security  of  sea- 
faring men  passing  that  way.  By  way  of 
recompense,  the  Everards  were  authorized 
to  demand  and  take  eightpence  for  every 
twenty  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  every  twenty 
tons  of  other  goods  in  and  upon  all  En- 
glish ships;  and  one  penny  per  ton  of  all 
foreign  vessels  passing  by  their  light- 
houses, and  trading  to  and  fro  between 
King's  Lynn  and  Boston. 

In  1709  the  readers  of  "The  Tatler" 
were  informed  that  a  new  sort  of  Jight, 
called  a  Globe  Light,  which  enlightened 
the  street  and  all  parts  near  it  with  a  bright, 
steady  light,  noway  offensive  to  the  eyes, 
was  to  be  seen  at  St.  James's  Coffee-house, 
near  St.  James's  Palace,  where  the  person 
who  contrived  and  set  it  up  might  be  heard 
of,  he  having  obtained  her  Majesty's  patent 
for  the  same.  Probably  this  was  the  new 
kind  of  light,  quite  different  from  any  yet 
used,  composed  of  one  entire  glass  of  a 
globular  shape,  with  a  lamp  giving  a 
clearer  and  more  certain  light,  without 
any  dark  shadows  or  anything  else  con- 
founding to  the  sight,  for  which,  a  year 
before,  Michael  Cole  of  Dublin  obtained 
a  license,  with  the  proviso,  that  the  inven 
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tion  must  not  be  used  within  the  city  of 
London  until  the  expiration  of  the  year 
1715,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  public  lights  then  in  use,  called 
convex  lights.  Whether  this  proviso 
handicapped  the  Globe  Light  too  heavily, 
or  whether  the  patentee  expired  before 
the  proviso,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can 
find  no  further  trace  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  license  issued 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  the  follow- 
ing :  "Anne  R.  —  Whereas  we  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  fidelity  of  John  Ker,  of 
Kersland,  by  and  of  the  services  he  hath 
performed  to  us  and  our  Government. 
We  therefore  grant  him  our  Royal  Leave 
and  License  to  keep  company  and  asso- 
ciate himself  with  such  as  are  disaffected 
towards  us  and  our  government,  in  such 
Way  or  manner  as  he  shall  judge  most  for 
our  service.  —  Given  under  our  Royal 
Hand  at  our  Castle  of  Windsor,  the  7th 
of  April  1707,  and  of  our  reign  the  sixth 
year." 

Englishmen  were  not  always  free  to  go 
beyond  the  seas  when  inclination  sug- 
gested a  change  of  scene  or  climate.  It 
was  only  by  the  favor  of  the  lord  chamber- 
lain that  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  in  1634, 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Privy  Council 
to  go  to  France,  and  this  when  the  two 
countries  were  at  peace.  Even  in  time  of 
war  it  was  not,  of  course,  possible  to  pre- 
vent people  travelling  in  friendly  lands 
from  finding  their  way  into  France;  but 
those  who  so  ventured  found  coming  home 
not  so  easy.  William  Stonor,  Esq.,  hav- 
ing entered  the  dominions  of  the  French 
king  without  leave  from  his  own  sovereign, 
had  to  sue  for  a  license  permitting  him  to 
return  and  abide  in  his  "ain  countrie." 
Wishing  to  reside  in  France,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Hatcher  received  the  necessary  per- 
mission conditionally  that  she  did  not 
pretend  to  the  liberty  of  coming  into  any 
part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  again 
without  first  obtaining  license  to  do  so 
under  the  privy  seal  —  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  several  penalties  the  law  could 
inflict.  In  1707,  a  merchant  named  Col- 
lins contracted  to  supply  eight  thousand 
feet  of  black  marble  "for  the  rebuilding 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral."  He  shipped 
six  thousand  feet  at  Dublin  in  the  Unity 
of  London,  which  ship  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer  and  taken  to  Havre.  As 
soon  as  the  untoward  news  reached  Col- 
lins, he  petitioned  for  permission  to  go  to 
Havre  and  repurchase  his  property.  His 
petition  was  referred  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, who  returned  it  with  the  declaration 
that  the  voluntary  embarking  in  any  vessel 
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to  visit  a  country  at  war  with  England  was 
high-treason,  unless  the  parties  obtained 
a  royal  license.  Collins  obtained  one, 
authorizing  him  to  go  to  France  and  fetch 
a  certain  quantity  of  black  Irish  marble, 
to  be  applied  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  giving  security 
that  all  persons  employed  by  him  in  the 
service  should  return  to  Great  Britain 
within  six  months,  bringing  with  them 
only  the  marble,  and  no  other  goods  or 
merchandise  whatsoever. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
AMELIA  BLANDFORD   EDWARDS. 

It  is  reserved  for  very  few  except  the 
greatest  after  trying  one  kind  of  literature 
to  take  up  an  absolutely  novel  position  with 
success.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that 
this  is  what  Miss  Edwards  achieved. 
Well  known  as  a  novelist,  and  welcome  in 
all  circles  for  a  social  charm  of  manner 
and  an  untiring  vivacity,  fate  led  her  to 
Egypt.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  oppres- 
sion, but  before  the  famine  caused  by  the 
extravagance  and  misgovernment  of  Is- 
mail Pasha.  To  her  eyes  everything  was 
sunny  and  delightful,  though  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  letters  had  begun  to  reveal  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. On  her  return  Miss  Edwards 
wrote  her  book,  "  A  Thousand  Miles  up 
the  Nile,"  and  from  that  day  devoted  her- 
self to  Egyptology.  True,  her  most  pop- 
ular novel,  "  Lord  Brackenbury,"  came  out 
afterwards;  but  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  of  which  she 
was  the  honorary  secretary,  all  her  time 
and  attention  were  given  to  the  one  ab- 
sorbing subject.  She  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing herself  the  prophet  of  Egyptology. 
No  other  writer  did  so  much  to  render 
Egypt  popular.  Her  clear,  simple  style, 
well  practised  in  narration,  was  a  strong 
element  in  her  success.  She  found,  too, 
rather  to  her  own  surprise,  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  a  speech,  and 
of  doing  so  with  remarkable  effect.  After 
a  little  time  it  became  apparent  that  her 
gift  might  be  turned  to  use  in  the  cause 
she  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  she  lec- 
tured in  the  United  States  with  excellent 
results  for  the  awakening  of  widespread 
interest  in  her  explorations.  She  spoke 
occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  in  England  ; 
but  her  resonant  voice,  the  energy  of  her 
manner,  and  the  variety  and  brightness 
she  always  imparted  to  what  would  in  other 
hands  have  been  regarded  as  a  dry  ques- 
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tion,  rendered  lier  utterances  very  effec- 
tive. She  had  a  singular  power  of  finding 
out  what  would  be  interesting  and  popu- 
lar, and  of  making  the  most  of  it  when 
found.  Her  American  lectures  have  been 
published  in  a  volume,  entitled  "  Pharaohs, 
Fellahs,  and  Explorers."  The  fascination 
of  the  subject  as  she  treated  it  is  undeni- 
able. The  book  reads,  as  young  ladies 
say,  like  a  novel,  and  every  line  deepens 
our  regret  for  her  loss.  Miss  Edwards 
was  never  a  very  profound  scholar.  She 
took  up  the  study  too  late  in  life.  But  she 
did  more  to  make  it  popular  than  half-a- 
dozen  greater  scholars  have  been  able  to 
do.  Hers  was  pre-eminently  the  rdle  of 
interpreter.  Keeping  herself  informed  of 
the  latest  and  best  opinions,  she  promul- 
gated them  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  who 
stood  wholly  outside  the  pale,  and  one  of 
her  greatest  merits  was,  that  she  knew  to 
a  nicety  how  much  her  audience  could 
take  in  and  enjoy,  and  never  overstepped 
the  limit. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret,  even 
among  the  more  scientific  students  and 
discoverers,  that  she  should  have  departed 
from  her  labors  in  the  full  maturity  of  her 
powers.  She  never  quite  recovered  the 
loss  of  the  old  friend  with  whom  she  had 
visited  Egypt,  and  who  died  only  a  few 
months  ago.  A  period  of  anxiety  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  overwhelming  grief, 
and  her  sensitive,  highly  strung  nature 
proved  unequal  to  the  strain.  To  the  last 
she  was  interested  in  her  favorite  pursuit, 
and  the  first  use  to  which  she  put  the 
Civil  List  pension  accorded  to  her  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  to  add  to  the 
collection  which  she  had  been  gathering 


for  a  long  time  past,  and  which  now,  it  is 
understood,  goes  to  a  public  museum  un- 
der the  provisions  of  her  will.  It  is  much 
to  her  credit  that,  in  spite  of  strong  views 
on  certain  subjects,  as,  for  example,  on 
what  are  called  "women's  rights,"  she 
never  became  a  faddist.  She  avoided 
extremes  in  Egyptology  as  in  everything 
else  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  her  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament. She  contrived  to  import  sen- 
timent into  hieroglyphics  ;  but  her  books 
are  deserving  of  special  praise  for  the 
small  percentage  of  error  they  contain. 
Any  one  may  be  entertaining  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth.  But  Miss  Edwards  kept 
her  warmth  within  bounds,  and  never  "  ran 
away  "  with  her  subject.  Pyramid  inches, 
the  great  time  passage  theory,  the  psalms 
of  David  as  recorded  on  Cleopatra's 
Needle — none  of  these  things  attracted 
her  even  for  a  moment ;  but  it  will  be  long 
indeed  before  we  have  another  such  ex- 
ponent of  recondite  learning.  One  other 
characteristic  should  be  mentioned.  Miss 
Edwards  never  fought.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  controversies,  she  always  kept 
herself  aloof.  The  sweetness  of  her  tem- 
per in  this  respect  set  an  example  to  many 
who  intellectually  were  her  superiors. 
When,  not  very  long  ago,  she  had  to  trans- 
late and  edit  the  work  of  a  foreign  Egyp- 
tologist, many  or  most  of  whose  opinions 
ran  counter  to  her  strongest  convictions, 
she  managed  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
both  to  state  plainly  her  own  views  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  any  adverse  reflec- 
tions on  the  author.  The  beatitude  of 
the  peace-makers  assuredly  belonged  to 
her. 


Sir  Provo  Wallis.  —  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Provo  Wallis  has  at  length  gone  to 
join  his  old  companions  in  glory.  He  died  in 
his  one  hundred  and  first  year.  His  birthday 
attracted  becoming  attention  last  year,  and 
we  were  then  reminded  that  he  took  part  in 
the  action  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Shannon  in  1813.  That  was  not  all  he  did 
for  his  country  by  a  very  long  way,  but  it  was 
quite  enough  to  make  him  conspicuous  in  his 
old  age.  He  has  not  long  survived  his  St. 
Martin's  Summer  of  fame.  If  centenarians 
were  wise,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  they  were  super- 
stitious, they  would  keep  their  hundredth 
birthdays  both  by  and  to  themselves.  Death 
seems  anxious  to  show  that  his  memory  is  not 
at  fault  whenever  he  hears  of  these  celebra- 
tions.     Thfr   venerable    French   savant^    M. 


Chevreul,  was  called  to  his  account  very  soon 
after  his  age  became  the  talk  of  Europe.  Sir 
Provo  Wallis  must  have  had  several  distinct 
strata  of  memories  or  of  associations,  each 
suggestive  of  a  very  remote  past.  In  1791, 
the  year  of  his  birth,  Abercrombie  was  defeat- 
ing Tippoo  Saib,  and  Burke  was  quarrelling 
with  Charles  James  Fox.  He  could  not  re- 
member these  things,  but  the  talk  about  them 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  first  English 
speech  that  fell  on  his  ear.  For  all  effects  of 
historical  perspective,  such  events  will  serve 
just  as  well  as  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
that  same  year,  1791,  the  buckle-makers  of 
Birmingham  were  petitioning  against  the  use 
of  shoe-strings.  This  gives  an  excellent  effect 
of  remoteness  —  both  in  the  buckles  and  in 
the  petition. 
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EVENING,  ETC. 


EVENING. 

Dim  falls  the  light  o'er  all  the  dreaming 
woods ; 

Athwart  the  distant  western  sky  are  gleams 
Of  gold  and  amber;  pearly  rose-edged  clouds, 

Looking  so  passing  fair,  one  almost  dreams. 

The  opening  gate  of  Paradise  hath  lent 
Some  tinge  of  glory  to  the  dying  day ; 
And  earth-bound  souls,  with  longing,  ling'ring 
gaze, 
Would  fain  rise  up  and  move  along  that 
way. 

A  stillness  sweet  and  solemn  all  around; 

The  song  of  birds  is  hushed ;  there  falls  no 
quiver 
Of  rustling  leaf,  or  shaken  trembling  reed, 

Upon  the  fair  famt  brightness  of  the  river. 

The  crescent  moon  gleams  coldly,  dimly, 
forth ; 

And  in  the  deep'ning  blue  of  heaven,  afar, 
A  tender  watcher  o'er  the  troubled  world, 

Shineth  one  solitary  glitt'ring  star. 

The  shadows  deepen  on  the  distant  hills ; 
The  highest  peaks  but  touched  with  ling'ring 
light; 
And  down   their  purpling  sides,  soft  misty 
clouds 
Wrap  all  the  valleys  in  a  dusky  night. 

And  far  away  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 

And  moonlit  waves  breaking  in  foamy  line. 

So  Night  —  God's  Angel,  Night  —  with  silvery 
wings. 
Fills  all  the  earth  with  loveliness  divine. 
Chambers'  Journal.  GraHAM. 


A  LONDON   ROSE. 

Diana,  take  this  London  rose, 

Of  crimson  grace  for  your  pale  hand, 
Who  love  all  loveliness  that  grows  : 
A  London  rose  —  ah,  no  one  knows, 
A  penny  bought  it  in  the  Strand ! 

But  not  alone  for  heart's  delight ; 

The  red  has  yet  a  deeper  stain 
For  your  kind  eyes  that,  late  by  night, 
Grew  sad  at  London's  motley  sight 

Beneath  the  gaslit  driving  rain. 

And  now  again  I  fear  you  start 

To  find  that  sorry  comedy 
Re-written  on  a  rose's  heart : 
'Tis  yours  alone  to  read  apart, 

Who  have  such  eyes  to  weep  and  see. 

Soon  rose  and  rhyme  must  die  forgot. 
But  this,  Diana  —  ah,  who  knows !  — 

May  die,  yet  live  on  in  your  thought 

Of  London's  fate,  and  his  who  bought 
For  love  of  you  a  London  rose. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.  ERNEST  RhyS. 


A   BACHELOR'S  BALLADE. 

They  haunt  me  at  "drums  "  and  at  dances. 

They  hunt  me  wherever  I  hic. 
Cold  Clara,  and  frolicsome  Frances, 

Mild  Mary,  and  volatile  Vi  : 
Blue,  brown,  grey,  and  hazel-hued  eye 

My  rent-roll  all  lovingly  scan. 
What  care  I  ?  for  "  cast  is  the  die," 

I  am  not  a  "marrying  man." 

The  spell  of  those  eloquent  glances, 

The  charm  of  that  murmured  reply, 
The  skill  of  those  subtle  advances, 

I  do  not  attempt  to  deny; 
Yet  harmless  their  arrows  fly  by, 

Andi vainly  they  plot  and  they  plan; 
I'm  young,  and  I'm  wealthy,  but  I  — 

I  am  not  a  "  marrying  man." 

If  callousness  value  enhances. 

Most  tempting  of  baits  I  supply. 
Oh,  mine  is  the  feeblest  of  chances, 

Yet  still  on  my  vow  I'll  rely  : 
Let  match-making  mothers  come  try 

Their  arts  and  ensnare  me  who  can  I 
The  body  of  them  I  defy, 

I  am  not  a  "  marrying  man." 


Dan  Cupid,  your  fetters  I  fly. 

Yet  cannot  escape  from  your  ban ; 

Cruel  Laura  Trefusis  knows  why 
I  am  not  a  "  marrying  man." 

Temple  Bar. 


Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel ; 

My  fingers  ache  ;  my  lips  are  dry. 
Oh !  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  feel  — 
But  oh !  who  ever  felt  as  I .? 
No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true. 
All  other  men  may  use  deceit ; 
He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue, 
And  often  swore  my  lips  w^ere  sweet. 

Various  the  roads  of  life  —  in  one 
All  terminate  —  one  lonely  way 
We  go,  and  "Is  he  gone  .^  " 
Is  all  our  best  friends  say. 

How  many  voices  gaily  sing, 

0  happy  morn  !  —  O  happy  spring 

Of  life !     Meanwhile  there  comes  o'er  me 
A  softer  voice  from  memory. 
And  says,  "  If  loves  and  hopes  have  flown 
With    years  —  think,    too,    what    griefs    are 
gone." 

Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet 
The  odors  of  the  falling  spring. 
Life  passes  on  more  rudely  fleet. 
And  balmless  is  its  closing  day. 

1  wait  its  close,  ]  court  its  gloom, 
But  mourn  that  there  must  never  fall, 
Or  on  my  breast  or  on  my  tomb, 

The  tear  that  would  have  sooth'd  it  all. 

W.  S.  Landor- 
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No  reader  of  Balzac  will  have  forgotten 
the  old  curiosity  shop  to  which,  in  the 
opening  pages  of  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin," 
Raphael  de  Valentin,  the  ruined  man  of 
genius,  pays  a  desperate  visit.  Raphael 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  at  nightfall  he 
will  fling  himself  over  the  Pont  Royal  into 
the  Seine.  But  meanwhile  he  wanders 
listlessly  along  the  streets  ;  loiters  in  front 
of  shop-windows ;  remarks  the  air  and 
features  of  a  lady  making  purchases 
within  ;  and  at  last,  stumbling  against  the 
entrance  of  the  bric-k-brac  merchant's, 
makes  a  voyage  of  exploration  among  his 
treasures.  It  is  a  house  of  many  stories, 
full  to  overflowing.  The  young  man  looks 
upon  all  the  strange,  beautiful,  and  costly 
things  which  have  been  swept  up  from 
the  graves  of  fifty  generations,  —  the  pan- 
orama, so  life-like  yet  so  phantasmal,  of 
ages  that  have  vanished ;  their  artistic 
leavings  in  bronze,  marble,  ivory,  steel, 
and  gold;  the  colors  and  shapes  in  which 
they  took  delight ;  the  vestures  of  all  hues 
and  tissues  wherewith  they  girt  their 
beauty  round  about ;  the  gods  which  they 
worshipped;  the  amulets,  seals,  and  talis- 
mans wherein  they  sought  protection 
against  evil  and  the  unknown.  And  the 
poet's  imagination  —  for  he  is  of  that 
sensitive  race  —  already  troubled,  be- 
comes yet  more  chaotic,  lending  to  these 
dead  things  a  factitious  and  uncertain  life. 
They  glare  at  him  with  uncanny  vision  ; 
they  move  and  throb  as  with  an  awaken- 
ing pulse  ;  they  seem  to  promise  and  over- 
power in  the  same  moment.  Then,  like  a 
figure  out  of  some  ghostly  world,  the  owner 
of  these  marvels  comes  upon  the  scene. 
He  listens  in  a  sarcastic,  slightly  cynical 
mood  to  Raphael's  story;  offers  him,  but 
at  the  youth's  own  risk,  that  formidable 
and  victorious  talisman  of  the  wild  ass's 
skin  ;  and   when   he  snatches  it  eagerly, 

»  I.  Contes  et  Nouvelles,  and  other  Novels.  Par 
Guy  de  Maupassant.     Paris,  1891. 

2.  Lettres  h  George  Sand.  Par  G.  Flaubert. 
Paris,  1884. 

3.  Portraits  et  Souvenir t  Littiraires.  Pat  Th. 
Gautier.     Paris,  1885. 

4.  Essaiset  Psychologie  Contemporaine.  Par  Paul 
Bourget.     Paris,  1891. 

5.  FeuilUi  Ditachies.  Par  Ernest  Renan.  Paris, 
1892. 
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says  to  him,  with  less  pity  than  disdain: 
"  What,  you  had  already  resolved  to  die  ? 
Your  suicide  is  but  delayed."  The  rest 
of  the  story  tells  how  his  words  came 
true. 

It  is  a  parable  of  which  the  subject  well 
might  be  that  unhappy  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, whose  insanity,  coupled  with  an  at- 
tempt on  his  own  life,  sent  a  thrill  through 
the  best  society  in  Europe,  not  many 
months  ago.  He  has  painted  for  our  in- 
struction, if  likewise  to  the  amazement  of 
all  serious  minds,  the  France  and  the  Paris 
of  to-day.  And  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  passions  and  follies  which  he  so  viv- 
idly described.  During  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  he  poured  out  upon  an  audience 
never  weary  of  listening,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stories,  long  and  short, 
grave  and  gay,  to  suit  all  tempers  save  the 
modest  and  the  philosophic.  He  had 
proved  himself  the  most  admirable  story- 
teller of  our  generation,  provided  we  look 
only  to  the  workmanship,  and  disregard 
the  moral.  Thus,  to  pursue  our  compari- 
son, we  may  liken  him  to  the  explorer  of 
some  quaint  museum  in  which  things  old 
and  new  lie  side  by  side,  fantastically 
shapen  yet  true  to  life,  and  giving  back 
the  world  in  miniature.  Nay  more,  Mau- 
passant was  the  painter  of  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  to  which  many  eyes  were  drawn. 
But  he  was  also,  unluckily  for  himself,  a 
pilgrim  in  search  of  the  miraculous,  the 
talismanic,  desperately  seeking  after  new 
pleasures,  though  to  purchase  them  im- 
plied, as  with  Raphael  de  Valentin,  the 
very  shrinking  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  life 
and  mental  suicide. 

Thus,  like  M.  Ernest  Renan,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  George  Sand,  he  continues  the 
story  of  French  literature  as  it  goes  down 
that  steep  descent,  along  which  it  has  been 
hurrying  these  many  years.  And  if  we 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  sudden  fame 
and  no  less  sudden  collapse  —  which  we 
do  with  a  reluctance  easily  imaginable  — 
the  reason  is,  that  not  only  in  distin- 
guished French  circles,  but  even,  to  some 
extent,  among  ourselves,  it  has  been 
thought  a  mark  of  modern  culture  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  world  he  sketches. 
This  we  look  upon  as,  in  every  sense,  a 
mistake,  which  would  never  be  tolerated 
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by  sound  judges  of  literature.  There  can 
be  no  charm  where  manliness  and  human 
feeling  are  so  conspicuously  absent.  Yet 
neither  the  critic  nor  the  historian  can 
afford  to  ne^jlect  the  signs  which  are  every 
day  multiplying  of  the  French  decadence. 
They  prophesy  of  a  moral  catastrophe, 
while  they  hasten  it  on,  according  to  the 
Virgilian  lines  :  — 

Sin  maculae  incipient  rutilo  immiscerier  igni, 
Omnia  turn  pariter  vento  nimbisque  videbis 
Fervere :   non  ilia  quisquam  me  nocte  per 

altum 
Ire,  neque  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

None,  indeed,  of  the  lugubrious  tales 
Maupassant  invented  can  exceed  his  own 
in  melancholy.  Once  more  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  diseased  men  of  letters 
who  before  him  have  been  the  world's 
wonder,  —  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Murger, 
Baudelaire,  Edgar  Poe,  Heine,  Lenau. 
These  belong  to  our  own  time  ;  and  in  the 
background  mightier  figures  are  huddled 
together,  whimpering,  or  laughing,  or 
fixed  in  deadly  silence,  —  Swift,  and  Pas- 
cal, and  Tasso,  and  ought  we  not  to  in- 
clude Rabelais,  the  shameless  jester  whose 
finest  wit  sinks  down  and  expires  in  foul- 
est fancies  ? 

Well  has  Thdophile  Gautier  observed, 
in  speaking  of  his  enigmatic  friend  Bau- 
delaire (whose  sense  of  beauty  was  trans- 
formed to  a  passion  for  things  most 
horrible),  that  literature  has  ever  been,  for 
the  genuine  artist,  a  Via  Dolorosa.  Espe- 
cially in  modern  times  is  the  saying  veri- 
fied that  to  him  "  Every  sensation  is  the 
subject  of  analysis."  He  becomes  un- 
consciously a  double  person,  like  those 
hypnotized  or  insane  creatures  whose 
unity  of  being  seems  to  have  melted  into 
groups  of  lower  and  conflicting  existences, 
at  once  the  despair  and  the  attraction  of 
medical  science.  If  the  artist,  says  Gau- 
tier, cannot  find  another  corpse,  he  will 
stretch  himself  on  the  marble  slab  of  the 
dissecting-room,  and,  by  a  prodigy  fre- 
quent in  literature,  plunge  the  scalpel  into 
his  own  heart.  Cost  what  it  may,  he  will 
seize  the  Protean  idea  which  is  forever 
escaping  him,  and  put  his  knee  on  its 
breast.  But,  even  then,  how  long  and 
arduous  will  the  struggle  be  until  he  has 
clothed  it  in  the  fitting  style,  given  it  the 


color  which  shall  display  it  most  becom- 
ingly, and  draped  it  in  severe  or  lovely 
folds  !  No  wonder  if,  under  such  contin- 
ued excitement,  the  nerves  grow  irritable 
and  the  brain  is  set  on  fire.  Then  comes 
hysteria,  /a  n/vrosg,  with  its  strange  dis- 
quietude, its  sleeplessness  and  hallucina- 
tions, its  indefinable  anguish,  morbid 
caprice,  and  fantastic  depravity;  with  its 
motiveless  likes  and  dislikes,  its  energy 
and  prostration,  its  longing  after  excitants, 
and  its  disgust  for  wholesome  food. 

Shall  we  call  the  picture  of  literary  de- 
cadence over-charged  ?  By  no  means. 
The  proof  is  that,  although  sketched  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  it  corresponds  with 
fatal  precision  to  the  case  we  have  before 
us.  Guy  de  Maupassant  might  have  sat 
for  this  portrait  in  Gautier's  studio.  At 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  two-and- 
forty,  his  inexhaustible  genius  has  been 
suddenly  shattered  to  pieces.  It  was  his 
own  doing,  says  the  world;  let  him  blame 
none  but  himself.  His  own  doing,  cer- 
tainly ;  yet  not  altogether.  The  vivid 
temperament  which  betrayed  Maupassant 
to  his  ruin  might,  in  a  happier  state  of 
society,  have  kept  its  tone,  instead  of  be- 
ing infected  with  leprosy,  and  deprived, 
by  the  atheism  all  round  it,  of  a  refuge  in 
its  utmost  need.  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
"  Les  Mis^rables"  to  show  that  it  is 
civilization  which  creates  its  own  thieves 
and  scoundrels.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
shall  not  be  stating  a  paradox,  when  we 
aflSrm  that  the  sensual  unbelief  of  the 
Parisian  world  must  answer  for  the  mental 
disease  to  which  so  many  others  like  Mau- 
passant have  succumbed.  The  philoso- 
pher in  his  diamond  panoply  of  pure 
reason  may  laugh  its  arrows  to  scorn. 
Not  so  the  artist,  who  is,  like  a  child,  im- 
pressionable and  even  fantastic.  As 
Maupassant  himself  has  remarked,  the 
sense  which  is  strongest  in  the  story-teller 
is  that  of  sight;  that  is  to  say,  a  height- 
ened power  of  vision,  fixing  itself  on  the 
shows  of  things,  and  discerning  the  truth 
by  means  of  subtle  changes  in  eye,  and 
lip,  and  feature.  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
feminine  intuition,  in  which  the  French 
have  ever  excelled,  but  which  brings  with 
it  the  dangers  of  all  excited  feeling,  as 
experience  sorrowfully  proves. 
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We  take  Guy  de  Maupassant,  then,  as 
summing  up  in  his  life  no  les5,  than  in  the 
twenty  volumes  of  his  writing,  one  of  the 
latest  chapters  in  the  history  of  France. 
His  museum  is  like  an  old  curiosity  shop, 
we  have  said.  But,  being  French  and  not 
English,  it  has  its  own  peculiar  character. 
Our  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Grundy,  for 
whose  strong  common  sense  we  profess 
no  sort  of  disdain,  if  she  could  discuss 
the  matter,  in  French  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe,  with  M.  Prudhomme,  would  find  in 
that  gentleman  a  critic  of  her  own  way  of 
thinking.  M.  Prudhomme,  to  his  honor 
be  it  spoken,  has  lately  begun  to  sweep 
from  the  shop-windows  on  the  Paris  bou- 
levards those  shameless  photographs  and 
pictures  which  have  too  long  been  suffered 
in  them.  He  has  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  sentence  the  actors  and  managers  of 
the  Theatre  Libre  to  the  fine  and  impris- 
onment which  they  richly  deserved.  And 
he  may  one  day  commit  the  volumes  of 
Zola  and  Maupassant  to  the  flames.  Man- 
kind will  not  lose  by  the  holocaust.  It 
was  said  of  George  Sand  that,  although 
she  did  not  affect  the  style  of  Miss  Sewell 
or  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge,  she  "always 
wrote  like  a  gentleman."  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education  ;  but  he  does  not  write  like  one. 
The  epithets  by  which  this  trait  in  his 
character  might  be  most  forcibly  de- 
scribed, exist  in  French  as  in  English  ; 
yet,  though  we  agree  with  Lord  Chester- 
field that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
knowing  the  language  of  "  Les  Halles," 
we  shall  not  stoop  to  employ  them.  A 
critic  need  not  be  exactly  a  precisian. 
But  if  he  detests  prudery,  he  does  not 
straightway  run  to  the  other  extreme. 
What  he  finds  unworthy  in  Aristophanes, 
or  Shakespeare,  in  Chaucer,  Swift,  or 
Smollett,  he  sets  down  as  such  ;  nor  will 
he  allow  that  genius  has  the  privilege  of 
falling,  when  it  pleases,  into  the  mire.  Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  depravity  of  taste, 
because  men  without  inward  discernment 
tell  us  that  realism  in  art  is  the  only 
method?  Or  is  vulgarity,  henceforth,  to 
be  the  test  and  token  of  sincere  aims  in 
literature? 

Enough  on  this  point  for  the  present. 
We  must  not  stand  arguing  at  the  door. 
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Our  guide,  who,  as  we  say,  is  the  painter 
himself,  is  impatient  to  be  describing  his 
sketches.  As  we  enter,  it  becomes  man- 
ifest that  we  are  within  the  walls  of  no 
Royal  Academy  or  exhibition  of  old  mas- 
ters. The  vivacity  of  colors  and  figures, 
the  skilful  grouping,  the  firm  and  easy 
touch,  and  the  recurring  choice  of  grue- 
some or  terrible  subjects,  assure  us  that 
we  have  crossed  the  Channel.  But  the 
absence  of  a  religious,  an  ideal  tone,  and 
the  artist's  absorption  in  the  present,  de- 
clare that  neither  Raffaelle  nor  Giotto  has 
passed  that  way.  All  is  unmistakably 
French,  and  French  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  the  fervid  atmosphere 
of  Regnier  or  Fromentin,  combined  with 
that  attention  to  objects  of  still  life  which 
always  marks  a  period  of  decadence. 
Amid  this  profusion  of  scenes,  we  are 
struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  landscape, 
whether  on  the  Norman  coast,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan,  or  under 
the  transparent  sky  of  Algiers.  Neither 
can  we  mistake  the  style,  so  careful  in  its 
details,  yet  aiming  at  a  grandiose  effect 
on  the  whole.  We  perceive  that  it  is 
Flaubert's,  who,  with  his  steady  and  pro- 
longed gaze,  noted  every  shade  of  color, 
and  was  as  patient  with  a  brush  in  his 
hand  as  though  he  were  fitting  together 
the  stones  of  a  mosaic. 

Maupassant,  indeed,  first  saw  the  light 
in  a  chSiteau  at  Miromesnil,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  lower  Seine,  and  was  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  the  unsociable  recluse 
whose  life  during  long  years  at  Croisset, 
near  Rouen,  we  know  so  well.  There  did 
Flaubert  spend  his  days  alone,  looking  out 
on  the  broad  river,  with  the  sails  upon  it, 
and  torturing  himself  to  death  in  the  com- 
position of  "  L'Education  Sentimentale." 
In  master  and  pupil  the  keen  yet  boister- 
ous Norman  temper  comes  out  remarkably. 
Flaubert  himself  might  have  been  the 
author  of  "  Boule  de  Suif ;  "  nor  would  the 
mixture  of  great  qualities  therein  have 
done  him  dishonor.  It  was  Maupassant's 
first  published  work.  He  had  written 
much,  but  not  printed  a  line,  under  his 
fierce  old  master's  criticism,  when  in  the 
"Soirees  de  Mddan  "  —  a  collection  of 
short  and  scandalous  stories  by  Zola, 
Jules  de   Goncourt,  and    others    of    the 
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♦♦physiological  school  "  — appeared  this 
unpleasant,  but  most  powerful  and  pa- 
thetic, sketch  of  an  incident  during  the 
war  of  1870.  It  gave  the  author  a  name 
at  once  ;  and  no  marvel !  All  that  is  re- 
volting in  the  new  school  —  its  suffocating 
atmosphere  and  cold  analysis  —  might  be 
illustrated  from  "  Boule  de  Suif."  But 
there  was  something  more  in  it  than  Zo- 
laesque  brutality,  or  the  tedious  yet  impres- 
sive collocation  of  details  with  which 
Flaubert's  name  is  inseparably  associated. 
There  was  humor,  pathos,  strong  char- 
acter-drawing, and  the  most  deceptive  air, 
not  merely  of  realism  but  of  real  life. 
Cornudet  the  democrat,  Loiseau  the  hu- 
morous wine  merchant  —  "a  true  Norman 
full  of  wiles  and  joviality  "  —  the  weather- 
beaten  religious  sister,  the  Orleanist  count 
and  his  wife  are  all  as  solid  and  palpable 
as  if  flesh  and  blood  had  gone  to  their 
making.  And  "  Boule  de  Suif,"  who  gives 
her  name,  or  rather  her  nickname,  to  the 
story  —  how  can  we  praise  her  suffi- 
ciently? Describe  her,  indeed,  we  can- 
not, except  by  a  circumlocution,  yet  in  her 
degraded  but  still  womanly  nature,  the 
oddest  notions  lurk  of  the  base  and  the 
hontirable,  making  her  —  poor,  bedraggled 
creature  —  a  sort  of  heroine,  in  the  "gen- 
eral overturn."  It  is  the  absurdest,  yet 
most  touching  situation. 

And  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  Flaubert.  If 
there  is  in  it  a  throbbing  vein  of  compas- 
sion, there  is  also  unconquerable  cynicism. 
The  author  of  "  Madame  Bovary  "  felt  all 
the  rage  of  Timon  when  he  glanced  out 
on  the  mediocrities  and  blockheads  which 
to  him,  as  to  Carlyle,  made  up  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  He  wrote  once  to 
George  Sand,  with  the  truculence  of 
Swift,  that  he  would  fain  smother  them  in 
the  common  sewer.  His  devoted  pupil 
shared  the  sentiment.  Never,  from  the 
day  he  began  to  write  until  the  pen  dropped 
from  his  convulsed  fingers,  did  Maupas- 
sant grow  weary  of  enlarging  on  "  the 
infamy  of  the  human  heart."  With  the 
insolent  gaiety  of  youth  he  paints  it  in  the 
faces,  actions,  gestures,  of  this  typical 
set  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  who, 
in  spite  of  their  chivalry,  their  religion, 
and  their  sense  of  gratitude,  compel  a 
miserable  woman,  just  now  plucked  from 
the  gutter,  to  sacrifice,  not  her  virtue  (she 
could  pretend  to  none),  but  the  instinct  of 
shame  left  in  her  sunken  nature,  that  they 
may  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians. When  the  grotesque  tragedy  is 
done,  they  wash  themselves  in  running 
water,  and  turn  with  bourgeois  disgust 
from  the  hateful   and  improper  thing  to 


which  they  owe  their  deliverance.  This 
we  may  call  satire,  if  we  will,  but  it  has 
risen  to  a  great  height,  and  is  in  a  key 
untouched,  we  are  sure,  by  Juvenal. 

But  the  root  of  bitterness  remains.  Our 
feeling,  as  we  read  the  last  words  of 
"  Boule  de  Suif,"  is  not  so  much  pity  for 
the  victim,  as  a  loathing  like  that  which 
overcame  Gulliver  on  returning  from  his 
last  voyage,  and  falling  in  with  the  Yahoos 
who  were  his  own  kith  and  kin.  It  pro- 
vokes an  indictment  of  human  nature. 
That  anarchic  moral  returns  in  Maupas- 
sant's stories  like  a  refrain.  The  disgust 
of  his  own  species  never  quits  him.  For 
dogs  and  horses  he  can  feel;  nor  is  he 
without  a  thrill  of  compassion  when  he 
comes  across  suffering  or  tormented  chil- 
dren. He  pities  the  miserable,  too ;  out- 
casts, vagabonds,  cripples,  of  whom  he 
knows  many  sad  and  melting  stories,  ap- 
peal, not,  he  would  say,  to  his  humanity 
(for  the  human  is  vile  and  selfish),  but  to 
that  quality  of  tenderness  in  the  modern, 
highly  civilized  man,  which  is  artificial, 
and  not  in  any  sense  due  to  nature.  He 
is  eloquent  on  the  struggle  maintained  by 
choice  spirits  against  the  something  that 
made  the  world,  and  made  it  so  brutal  and 
ugly.  That  Promethean  strain,  so  marked 
in  a  stage  of  Goethe's  life  and  poetry, 
which  Shelley  also  has  harped  upon  in 
exquisite  golden  verse,  inflicts  on  us  a 
sense  of  surprise,  when  we  hear  it  in  Mau- 
passant. But  the  antique  symbol  of  a 
rebellious,  suffering  spirit  which  defies 
the  god  of  nature,  whether  he  is  to  be 
styled  Zeus  or  Satan,  has  never  perhaps 
died  out  of  men's  minds;  and  in  "  L'lnu- 
tile  Beauty  "  it  finds  vehement  expression, 
though  in  language  too  gross  and  violent 
to  be  quoted. 

Maupassant,  we  have  said,  is  a  true 
Norman,  with  the  sanguine  temper  of  his 
race,  and  their  broad  humor,  which  can  be 
sly  when  it  chooses,  almost  like  the  Low- 
land Scotch.  He  indulged  the  country 
squire's  enthusiasm  for  hunting  and  every 
kind  of  field  sport.  Nor  has  any  English 
writer  given  more  faithfully  the  impres- 
sion of  wintry  scenes,  with  their  cold, 
clinging  mists,  grey  skies,  and  ghostly 
moon,  such  as  we  may  look  at,  for  instance, 
in  "Amour"  an  admirable  sketch  of  wild 
duck  shooting.  He  felt  also,  in  his  own 
language,  *'  a  violent  passion  "  for  the  sea 
and  the  river.  In  all  his  books  the  clear 
and  astonishingly  precise  description  of 
the  quick  changing  forms,  and  dancing  or 
slumbering  beauty  of  the  waters,  would 
satisfy  at  once  a  scientific  observer  like 
Mr.    Tyndall,    and    a  dreamy   artist   like 
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Turner  in  his  best  period.  The  resources 
of  French  prose  since  Victor  Hugo  have 
been  strikingly  enlarged  ;  and  a  new  and 
refined  color-sense  betokens  its  presence 
by  the  added  suppleness,  the  continual 
gleaming  of  words  which  fill  the  eye  with 
a  vision  as  distinct  as  a  photograph,  while 
adding  to  it  the  tints  of  the  landscape. 
With  Maupassant  there  is  no  affectation 
of  artistic  phrase.  He  writes  a  limpid 
French,  bright  and  unembarrassed  wher- 
ever it  has  no  reminiscence  of  Flaubert, 
as  in  most  of  his  later  stories.  In  the 
conversations  which  he  so  admirably  fits 
to  the  personages  brought  on  his  mimic 
stage,  there  is  no  sign  of  mannerism. 
They  are  quite  unaffected  and  true  to  na- 
ture. He  has  expressed  a  hearty  contempt 
for  the  decadent  style,  "ce  vocabulaire 
bizarre,  compliqu^,  nombreux,  et  chinois," 
which  aims  at  representing  "in  euphoni- 
ous verse  "  —  or  prose  —  "  the  manifold 
sensibilities,"  and  the  "  confused,  nervous 
vibrations,"  that,  to  a  Helmhoitz,  would 
furnish  the  stuff  out  of  which  our  dreams 
of  reality  are  woven,  and  determine  the 
pattern  wherewith  they  are  stamped.  By 
and  by,  Maupassant,  when  his  mental  tone 
was  enfeebled,  did  lapse  occasionally  into 
the  morbid  style  of  the  symbolists.  At  no 
time,  however,  was  it  truly  his  own.  The 
rude  Norman  vigor,  the  good  sense,  not 
quite  unencumbered  with  a  certain' — shall 
we  say  stupidity?  —  which  he  inherited 
from  his  forefathers,  and  which  ought  to 
have  kept  him  sound  and  healthy,  would 
have  sent  him  away  laughing  from  lacka- 
daisical poetasters,  in  whom  there  is  no 
genius,  but  only  a  serious  cultivation  of 
i«sthetic  follies.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  a 
prose  Verlaine. 

From  nature  he  had  received  the  endow- 
ment, somewhat  rare  among  Parisian  nov- 
elists, of  hearty  laughter.  As  a  born 
Frenchman  we  might  expect  him  to  be 
witty  and  amusing  ;  but  humor  we  should 
not  have  looked  for.  There  is  not  much 
of  that  free  and  joyous  turbulence  in  the 
French  literature  of  the  day.  Was  it  by 
descent  Gaulish  rather  than  Germanic  or 
Provenqal  ?  But  the  Gaulish  elements 
seem  to  be  yielding,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
a  peasant  dulness,  which  has  no  more 
sparkle  in  it  than  a  millstone  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  a  finical  euphuism,  full  of  lust  and 
languor,  in  comparison  with  which  mere 
coarseness  would  seem  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  angels.  Maupassant,  however,  was 
not  a  scented  popinjay,  like  those  to  whom 
Paris  means  all  the  world  they  have  trav- 
elled in,  or  those  others  who  have  come  up 
from  the  provinces  young,  and  are  glad  to 


forget  the  miseries  of  their  peasant  child- 
hood. In  his  acquaintance  with  fields  and 
hedgerows,  with  the  life  of  the  farm,  with 
its  sounds  at  morning  and  eventide,  with 
wild  birds  and  wild  flowers,  he  resembles 
George  Sand,  though  he  lacks  her  untiring 
good-nature,  and  is  not  in  the  least  a  Uto- 
pian or  a  Socialist. 

Suggestive,  indeed,  as  well  as  sadden- 
ing, is  the  descent  from  lightsome  and 
touching  romance,  in  "  La  Petite  Fadette  " 
and  "Les  Maitres  Sonneurs,"to  the  naked 
reality,  though  we  grant  its  flashes  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  fills  Maupassant's  coun- 
try scenes.  They  leave  a  feeling  on  the 
mind  not  unlike  a  mediaeval  dance  of 
death,  painted  among  cornfields  and  vine- 
yards. Everywhere  we  are  sensible  of  a 
fixed  and  ingrained  hardness  which  strikes 
home  like  a  breeze  from  an  iceberg,  deadly 
cold  and  pitiless.  The  rustic  workman  or 
farmer  is  a  being  with  one  serious  passion, 
money  ;  and  his  amusements  are  as  igno- 
ble as  his  ambition  is  mean.  Among  the 
women,  roughened  by  labor  in  the  fields, 
there  is  not  much  antique  virtue,  but 
they  rule  their  households  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Keeping  these  sights  before  us,  we 
may  compare  "  L'Histoire  d'une  Fille  de 
Ferme  "  with  "  Adam  Bede,"  or  "  Le  P^re 
Amable  "  with  "Silas  Marner."  Upon 
the  English  stories,  for  all  their  tragic 
burden,  a  mild  radiance  seems  to  be  shed  ; 
the  great  sky,  with  its  stars  and  sunsets, 
hangs  above  us  while  we  move  among 
these  men  and  women,  whose  thoughts 
are  not  invariably  bent  earthwards,  nor 
their  spirit  become  a  tired  and  fretful 
beast,  dragging  the  plough  with  unwilling 
muscles.  There  is  sunshine  on  the  land, 
which  yet  we  know  is  not  simply  a  painted 
operatic  scene,  but,  in  some  measure,  at 
all  events,  taken  from  life.  And  from 
life,  too,  Maupassant  draws,  but  in  what 
ashen  colors  !  Rose,  the  farm-servant,  is 
quite  another  than  Hettie  Sorrel;  she  is 
devoid  of  her  charms  and  her  infantine 
coquettishness,  and  as  dull-minded  as  the 
kine  she  milks,  or  the  fowls  to  which  she 
scatters  grain.  The  farmer  who  forces 
her  to  marry  him  is  a  mere  savage,  brutal 
and  strong,  with  passions  into  which  not 
one  single  ray  of  fancy  or  affection  has 
passed.  So  is  it  with  '*  P^re  Amable" 
also,  who  makes  a  village  tragedy,  with 
senile  avarice  for  its  dominant  motive; 
and  who  ends  by  a  miser's  suicide,  where 
all  alike,  young  and  old,  are  miserly.  The 
painting  is  always  —  we  fear,  because  the 
facts  warrant  it  —  a  depressing  "grey  in 
grey  ;  "  true  doubtless,  bat  spectral  as  the 
mists  in  Ossian,  with  ghosts  murmuring 
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hollow  on  the  wind,  and  unspeakably  deso- 
late. 

And  still,  bursts  of  laughter  are  not 
wanting;  genuine,  unforced  hilarity,  to 
which  the  dialect  adds  a  keen  flavor,  as 
in  "  Une  Vente,"  and  "  Tribunaux  Rus- 
tiques."  There  is  even  at  times  (would  it 
came  oftener!)  a  vivid  touch  of  the  old 
world,  something  quaint,  and  lovable,  or 
perhaps  afifecting ;  witness  ♦*  La  Ficelle," 
with  its  Teniers-like  drawing  of  market- 
day  in  Goderville;  or  the  exceedingly 
piteous  tale  of  "  Le  Gueux,"  the  starved 
cripple,  in  whose  hunger  none  will  believe 
until  he  dies  of  it.  We  are  reminded  by 
more  than  one  stroke  of  "Esmond  "  and 
Thackeray,  in  the  pretty,  passionate  story 
called  "Une  Veuve,'^  and  in  "Mile. 
Perle."  Touching,  also,  is  "  La  Rempail- 
leuse,"  the  romance  of  the  gipsy  chair- 
maker  in  love  with  the  village  apothecary  ; 
a  few  pages,  but  worthy  of  Dickens, 
though  more  subtle  than  he  would  have 
imagined  them.  Even  Chaucer  might  not 
have  scorned  the  life-like  comedy  and 
grave  tenderness  of  "  Hantot  P^re  et 
Fils;"  while  he  would  have  depicted  in 
his  most  festive  coloring  "  La  Confession 
de  Thdodule  Sabot,"  the  unbelieving  vil- 
lage carpenter  on  his  knees  before  M. 
I'Abb^,  and  his  naive  breakages  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Like  these  are  the 
most  taking  of  the  country  stories,  which 
almost  persuade  us  to  unsay  the  charge 
we  have  brought  against  their  author,  of 
hatred  of  the  human  race.  That  he  loves 
a  joke  is  much  in  his  favor ;  and  we  allow 
that  his  laugh  has  an  infectious  ring  about 
it  which  ought  to  scatter  some  of  our  dis- 
like for  the  self-conscious  misanthrope. 
Moments  there  are  when  we  acknowledge 
that  Maupassant,  like  all  who  have  mixed 
with  high  and  low  sympathetically,  can  be 
genial  and  even  kind-hearted.  When  he 
talks  his  native  patois,  with  its  delightful 
yet  unconscious  touches  of  the  comic,  its 
rude  repartee,  quaint  farce,  and  explosive 
jollity,  one  cannot  help  laughing  all  down 
the  page,  and  the  air  clears  in  a  surprising 
manner.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  ex- 
tremely gross  stories  are  by  no  means  the 
most  amusing;  while  those  to  which  there 
are  absolutely  no  parallels,  except  in  the 
least  readable  pages  of  Lucian  or  Aretino 
—  though  they  strike  one  dumb  with  hor- 
ror and  amazement  —  have  nothing  humor- 
ous in  them  at  all.  Human  laughter,  as 
distinguished  from  the  bestial  or  idiotic 
grimacing  of  creatures  low  in  the  scale, 
which  mop  and  mow  at  things  unspeak- 
able, has  its  peculiar  and  exhilarating 
essence,  not  to  be  heightened,  though  it 


may  be  hideously  counterfeited,  by  the 
introduction  of  these  base  elements.  Even 
Voltaire  might  have  taught  his  country- 
men the  lesson  which  Thackeray  and  Car- 
lyle  (men  of  such  opposed  tempers  that 
their  agreement  is  a  strong  warrant  of 
the  truth)  have  exemplified  in  some  of 
the  most  brilliant,  and  most  mirth-provok- 
ing creations  of  the  comic  muse.  Very 
deep,  or  very  noble  laughter  is  always  im- 
personal, and  implies  a  deliverance  from 
overwhelming  passion,  not  surrender  to  it. 
When  Maupassant's  peasantry  laugh  their 
best,  they  seem  to  stand  back  from  their 
grim  and  sordid  existence,  like  men  look- 
ing at  a  picture  ;  and  the  strings  of  their 
heart,  nay,  of  their  purse,  are  loosened. 
The  fine  Celtic  gaiety,  of  which  traces  yet 
live  in  these  stories,  though  less  frequent 
as  we  move  on  with  them,  may  love  pleas- 
ure and  excitement ;  but  it  is  too  eager, 
too  delicate,  to  dwell,  in  the  icy  mood  of 
the  Epicurean,  upon  its  own  sensations. 
It  is  warm  and  tender,  somewhat  given  to 
change  perhaps,  but  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  nature  of  the  voluptuary,  whose 
fancy  swings  to  and  fro  between  Tiberius 
and  the  neo-pagans,  and  whose  weary 
dreams  Maupassant  chose  to  delineate 
with  ever-growing  earnestness  during  his  ^M\ 
brief  career.  d 

In  these  reflections,  we  are  already  leav- 
ing the  country  roads  and  silent,  desolate 
villages,  where  the  sun  shines  most  days 
of  the  week  on  empty  streets,  and  on 
Sunday  beholds  the  peasant  measuring 
his  rood  of  ground  with  heavy  paces  that 
reach  its  boundary  all  too  soon.  Passing 
by  the  well-drawn  but  unsavory  "  Maison 
Tellier,"  which  reminds  us  by  sundry  de- 
tails and  its  half  sentimental  manner,  of 
Dickens  —  but  Dickens  grown  French  and 
immoral  —  we  follow,  perhaps  in  the  dole- 
ful steps  of  "  L'Odyssde  d'une  Fille,"  until 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  bour- 
geois of  all  descriptions,  in  small  country 
towns,  at  seaside  watering-places,  and 
finally,  in  Paris.  The  change  of  scene, 
though  it  brings  some  movement  along 
with  it,  and  a  quicker  beating  of  the  pulse, 
does  not  vary  the  characters  in  a  drama 
which  never  ceases  to  be  sordid  and  bru- 
tal. In  the  peasant  story  well  named  "  Le 
Diable,"  the  farmer  strikes  a  bargain 
across  his  mother's  dying-bed  with  the 
old  witch  who  is  to  lay  her  out;  and  La 
Rapet,  the  witch,  gains  a  couple  of  francs 
by  deliberately  frightening  the  invalid 
into  her  last  agony.  What  then?  M. 
Caravan,  the  functionary  who  is  the  hero 
of  "  En  Famille,"  will  endure  a  compare 
ison  with  the  guileful  peasant  Honore,  as 
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bis  wife,  though  well-dressed  and  fond  of 
reading  the  feuilleton  in  her  husband's 
journal,  is  no  whit  behind  the  village  Hec- 
ate in  boldness  and  brutality.  Maupas- 
sant does  not  stupefy  his  reader  at  every 
turn,  as  did  the  honest  Balzac,  with  cal- 
culations of  francs,  dcus,  and  louis-d'ors. 
Yet  he  contrives  to  give  as  forcible  an  im- 
pression that  the  most  avaricious  people 
under  heaven  are  the  French  ;  and  that 
every  class,  from  the  shoeblack  to  the 
Legitimist  noble,  is  infected  with  the 
same  desire,  to  make  money  and  invest  it 
in  good  securities.  We  might  have  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  blushed  for  his 
countrymen  while  he  depicted  their  weak- 
ness. But  no  ;  French  nature  is  so  made  ; 
and  granting  that  pleasure  is  pleasant,  it 
would  appear  that  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure  which  (so  low  has  an  atheist  world 
fallen)  is  obviously  money  in  gold  or  in 
paper,  has  drawn  to  itself  the  infinite 
charms  of  the  end  it  was  invented  to  sub- 
serve. Mammon  has  vanquished  Belial, 
and  leads  him  triumphantly  captive. 

Yet,  of  course,  Belial  reigns  ;  and  the 
gallery  painted  over  with  his  diversions, 
his  frolics,  and  his  deceptions  —  for  he  is 
a  liar  from  the  beginning  —  now  meets  our 
gaze  ;  while  the  artist,  changing  his  tone 
with  admirable  quickness,  rehearses  ad- 
ventures on  the  boulevards  by  day  and  by 
night,  throws  in  a  dozen  river  scenes  with 
their  picturesque  animation  and  unquota- 
ble incidents,  displays  the  electric-lighted 
masquerade  of  Paris,  circling  round  about 
from  the  operate  the  Folies  Berg^res,  and 
in  a  word,  offers  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  la  canaille  in  all  its  variety  of  cos- 
tume—  in  velvet  and  diamonds,  black 
dress-coat,  and  second-hand  finery  ;  or  out 
at  elbows,  ragged,  foul,  and  famine- 
stricken.  If  the  modern  Hogarth  desires 
(it  is  not  expedient  indeed)  to  see  what 
Vanity  Fair  has  become  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  city 
—  "  coronatum  petulans  madidumque  Ta- 
rentum  "  —  he  may  read  Maupassant's 
description  of  the  things  he  has  seen 
there.  All  is  vulgar  and  atrocious;  a 
gathering  on  the  riverside,  amid  artificial 
gardens,  of  such  a  company  as  only  the 
last  days  of  civilization  could  collect  under 
the  open  sky.  The  "infamy  of  the  hu- 
man heart  "  has  created  many  an  Inferno, 
but  we  question  if  any  more  monstrous 
has  ever  crossed  the  fancy  of  poet  or  seer. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  no  inven- 
tion ;  it  is  simply  a  colored  photograph. 
There,  says  the  artist,  proud  of  his  work, 
may  be  seen  all  the  world's  refuse,  the 
debauchery  that  still  has  distinction,  and 


the  fungus-growths  of  Parisian  society  — 
journalists,  gentlemen,  thieves,  knights  of 
industry  with  a  vanished  front,  men  and 
women  well  known  to  the  police,  whose 
dossiers  would  furnish  very  instructive 
reading;  a  crowd  as  dull  of  brain  as  it  is 
disreputable,  but  furious  and  quarrelsome, 
intoxicated  with  brutal  excitement.  It  is 
a  section  of  the  modern  chaos  which  men 
still  persist  in  calling  civilization,  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  and  so  much  the  more  re- 
volting that  those  who  inhabit  there  have 
never  guessed  that  they  are  the  damned. 
Of  none  among  them  can  it  be  said,  Quce- 
sivit  lucent,  inaremuitque  reperta.  D i d  t h e 
light  make  them  ashamed,  we  might  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  they  would  strive  to 
ascend  out  of  the  pit.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise with  them  ;  and  these  "  politer  pleas- 
ures," which  Swift  in  his  terrible  irony 
calls  "the  productions  of  art  and  reason 
on  our  side  of  the  globe,"  appear,  even  to 
the  light-hearted  Guy  de  Maupassant,  a 
subject  rather  for  gaiety  than  for  reproba- 
tion. In  crude,  but  quite  unimpassioned 
language,  and  sometimes  with  amusement, 
he  throws  down  his  lively  sketches  of  a 
depravity  which  has  long  passed  the 
bounds  of  permissible  human  speech.  Be 
it  never  forgotten  that  the  canvas  on 
which  these  horrors  find  a  place  is  no 
Eastern  city  given  over  to  idols,  but  Paris, 
the  head  and  front  of  European  culture. 
And  the  pencil  which  does  not  refuse  to 
trace  them,  the  mind  which  dwells  upon 
them  without  abhorrence,  are  those  of  a 
man  of  genius,  himself  a  part  of  the  soci- 
ety whose  portrait  he  has  drawn  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
read  him. 

We  cannot  pause  over  the  crowd  of 
miniatures  and  pastels,  vivid  as  the  one, 
or  firm  and  clear  as  the  other,  in  which 
Maupassant  has  related  the  every-day  life 
of  modern  France.  It  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  but  extending  north 
and  south,  to  Etretat  and  Trouville  on 
one  side,  and  to  Hy^res  and  Monte  Carlo, 
with  Corsica  rising  up  like  a  ghost  out  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other.  Many 
of  the  situations  are  gay  and  bright,  like 
the  battle  of  flowers  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Fonci^re,  down  at  Cannes.  The  land- 
scape is  always  a  marvel,  whether  it  be 
Mont  St.  Michel  with  its  wide  sands,  dizzy, 
circling  heights,  and  blue  sky  shedding 
floods  of  light,  or  Antibes  in  a  glow  of 
sunshine  by  the  sea.  But,  if  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  cynical  eye,  can  never  lose  its 
enchantment,  and  the  Divine  presence 
still  haunts  the  garden  planted  eastward 
of  Eden,  it  is  not  so  with  man.     Formida- 
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ble  symptoms  of  an  apish  or  even  tigerish 
descent  betray  themselves,  even  where  the 
combatants  are  pelting  each  other  with 
roses.  Begin  how  the  story  may,  in  lovely 
sunshine,  under  the  bowers  of  trellised 
vines,  or  in  the  drawing-room  decked  with 
exquisite  statuary  and  masterpieces  of  the 
latest  art,  we  can  never  doubt  where  it  will 
end.  For  Maupassant  belongs  to  a  tribe 
which  should  be  known  as  the  "  vulture 
artists,"  who  are  enamored  of  decay.  It  is 
a  wonder  to  see  this  fresh-colored,  athletic 
man,  whose  bull  neck  and  rather  sullen 
expression  offer  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
dreamy  eyes,  taking  his  pleasure  in  the 
depths  of  rascaldom  and  crime,  not  as  a 
physician  who  is  compelled  to  go  down 
thither,  and  still  less  as  a  saviour  of  men 
from  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  as  a 
strolling  player,  an  idle  gentleman,  a  yf4- 
neur^  in  short,  who  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself,  and  who  has  discovered 
that  merely  to  write  his  experience  will 
bring  him  in  money.  For  he,  too,  wor- 
ships the  golden  calf,  and  has  long  since 
exchanged  the  dreams  of  his  youth  for 
what  they  would  fetch  in  the  market.  And 
so  he  produces  at  length  '*  Bel-Ami,"  to 
serve  as  the  newest  edition  in  one  volume 
of  the  "  Com^die  Humaine." 

Bel-Ami,  otherwise  Georges  Duroy,  is 
not  altogether  unlike  Philippe  Brideau, 
the  truculent  adventurer  who  succeeds 
where  Lucien  de  Rubemprd,  a  delicate  but 
vain  and  volatile  genius,  could  not,  despite 
his  fine  gifts,  help  failing,  that  is  to  say, 
in  journalism.  Duroy,  who  is  a  peasant 
born,  and  has  served  in  Algeria,  possesses 
no  capital  when  the  scene  opens,  but 
audacity  and  good  looks.  He  is  educated, 
of  course;  in  other  words,  he  has  failed 
to  take  his  degree  at  the  university,  and 
can  read  the  newspapers.  "  Himself,"  as 
Bentham  would  say,  "is  his  great  con- 
cern." Not  one  single  generous  sentiment 
does  he  own  ;  while,  being  an  enlightened 
Frenchman,  he  has  no  religion.  He  be- 
longs, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to 
the  dangerous  classes.  His  ambition  is 
to  "arrive;"  by  what  means,  provided 
they  do  not  bring  him  into  contact  with 
the  police,  he  thinks  perfectly  indifferent. 
And  "arrive  "  he  does.  Not,  however,  by 
talent,  —  although  he  discovers  in  himself 
the  journalist's  happy  knack  of  taking  an- 
other man's  ideas  without  paying  for 
them,  and  setting  them  out  to  his  own 
advantage.  No,  in  the  latitude  of  modern 
Paris,  fortune  goes  by  favor;  talent  has 
little  to  do  with  it;  and  M,  Georges  Du- 
roy is  indebted  for  success  to  three 
women,  two  of  whom  he  marries  (one  at 


the  Mairie,  and  the  other  at  the  Made 
leine) ;  while  the  third,  who  becomes  ia 
course  of  time  his  mother-in-law,  has  sac- 
rificed to  him  not  only  her  virtue,  but,  as 
the  author  is  delighted  to  point  out,  her 
religion. 

It  is  an  edifying  romance,  not  marred, 
be  sure  of  it,  in  the  telling.  The  style  is 
crisp,  high-strung,  and  exceedingly  photo- 
graphic,—  the  perfection  of  that  which 
impressionists  aim  at  but  seldom  achieve. 
From  its  descriptions,  an  archaeologist  of 
the  twenty-first  century  might  reproduce, 
with  most  admired  exactness,  the  form 
and  habit  of  Parisian  life  as  it  goes  on  in 
the  many-storied  houses  and  outside  them. 
We  are  here  shown,  with  singular  clear- 
ness, the  Paris  of  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil." 
The  Prince  of  Orange  has  hardly  ceased 
to  tread  its  asphalt,  and  ex-king  Milan 
offers  himself  to  view  as  he  rides  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  From  entresol  to  gar- 
ret we  pass  to  and  fro.  Yet  in  the  multi- 
tude of  human  beings  we  distinguish  an 
amazingly  small  variety  of  types.  Huge 
Paris,  with  its  two  million  mortals  living 
inside  the  barriers,  seems  no  larger,  no 
more  opulent  in  character  and  circum- 
stance, than  one  of  Terence's  comedies. 
The  scene  has  grown  to  vast  proportions  ; 
it  is  an  immense  spectacle  ;  but  the  players, 
and  even  the  masks  they  wear,  disappoint 
us  with  their  eternal  monotony.  Adven- 
turers like  Duroy  and  Forestier,  Jew 
money-changers,  proprietors  of  journals, 
and  members  of  the  High  Finance  like 
M.  Walter,  dissolute  and  rapacious  minis- 
ters like  M.  Laroche  Mathieu,  who  under 
the  Third  Republic  are  seated  in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  and,  if  they  had  their 
due,  would  be  standing  in  the  pillory; 
courtesans  of  the  drawing-room  type  like 
Madeleine,  and  of  the  gamine  type  like 
Madame  de  Marelle ;  such  are  the  pup- 
pets that  fret  and  strut  their  hour  upon 
the  stage ;  and  while  we  acknowledge 
their  resemblance  to  well-known  person- 
ages, we  feel  but  a  slight  interest  in  the 
story  they  are  acting.  For  is  it  not  writ- 
ten, over  and  over  again,  in  the  books  of 
the  chronicles  of  modern  Lutetia  ?  One 
is  tempted  to  cry  out  in  the  immortal 
words  of  the  French  rustic :  "  Plus  5a 
change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose  !  "  Who 
that  has  read  the  fiction  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  could  guess  these  situations 
and  their  dhwdment  blindfold?  In  that 
sordid  struggle  for  existence,  the  men 
trust  to  their  cunning  and  their  impudence, 
the  women  to  their  beauty  and  their  quick- 
ness in  what  may  be  called  scene-shifting 
and   by-play.      Georges    Duroy,   passing 
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them  in  review  as  they  ride  or  drive  by 
him  in  the  Bois,  mutters  to  himself  their 
astonishing  history,  in  which  no  degrada- 
tion, no  treachery  or  base  deceit,  is  want- 
ing. He  finds  much  amusement  in  the 
thought.  It  is,  again  says  Maupassant, 
"  The  profound,  the  everlasting  infamy  of 
man  beneath  a  grave  exterior."  For  these 
card-sharpers,  directors  of  bubble  compa- 
nies, eaters  of  their  wives'  wages  of  sin, 
are  citizens  of  renown,  honorable  men, 
holding  their  heads  high  and  looking  the 
world  in  the  face.  And  these  women,  who 
have  come  hither  in  such  superb  toilets, 
but  too  many  of  whom  are  well  known  to 
the  police,  put  on  airs  of  conscious  dis- 
tinction, as  though  the  falling  snow  would 
stain  their  whiteness. 

Such,  according  to  Maupassant,  is  the 
great  world  of  fashion  and  finance,  oi^  Von 
s^amuse.  To  these  have  fallen  the  riches 
of  civilization  ;  and  for  their  secure  estate 
in  luxury  the  millions  toil  and  eat  black 
bread,  tasting  neither  joy  nor  hope.  The 
great  scoundrel  greatly  succeeds  ;  he  is 
called  a  strong  character,  and  men  give 
way  before  him.  Duroy,  with  the  nerves 
of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique  and  no  soul  but  a 
stomach,  finds  that  cunning,  faced  with 
brutality,  will  carry  him  far.  While  his 
friend  and  patron,  Forestier,  is  lying  dead 
in  the  room,  he  makes  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  Forestier's  widow  ;  and,  next  day 
or  so,  the  lady  accepts.  But  he  forgets  to 
be  married  in  church;  so  that  when  his 
"  civil  "  wife  is  to  be  cast  off  for  the  young 
Jewess  with  a  portion  whom  he  has  ab- 
ducted, he  can  get  his  divorce  in  proper 
form.  Religion,  edified  by  his  reproba- 
tion of  a  mere  contract  at  the  registrar's, 
bestows  on  him  all  her  pomp  and  cere- 
mony beneath  the  classic  roof  of  the 
Madeleine  —  doubtless  for  a  consideration. 
In  terms  of  fervid  eloquence,  a  high  eccle- 
siastic blesses  the  union  and  expatiates  on 
the  noble  mission  of  the  journalist.  And 
Georges  Duroy  "  thanks  with  brief  thanks- 
giving whatever  gods  there  be."  This 
world  and  the  next  are  at  his  feet.  The 
crowd,  gathered  on  the  steps  of  the  temple, 
represent  Paris  subdued  by  those  notable 
qualities  which  have  thus  proved  them- 
selves the  fittest  to  survive.  Thanks  to 
his  audacity  and  his  predacity,  his  lying 
and  his  good  looks,  the  peasant's  son,  who 
now  signs  with  \\it  particule  and  is  sure 
to  be  a  deputy,  has  "arrived."  It  is  the 
triumph  of  cynicism  and  of  selfishness. 
But  all  is  in  the  grand  style,  though  soiled 
by  the  hands  which  turn  it  to  such  good 
account.  Veneering  without,  corruption  | 
within! 
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Such  is  "  Bel-Ami,"  —  wicked  Paris 
grown  fifty  years  older  since  Balzac,  and 
infinitely  less  picturesque,  with  the  electric 
light  instead  of  flickering  oil-lamps,  and 
the  little  tables  outside  the  cafds  holding 
not  only  their  tiny  glasses  oifine  de  cham- 
pagne^ but  "  bocks  "  of  frothing  Bavarian. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  subtle  style  of 
painting  these  scenes,  in  which  art  and 
sentiment  shall  be  allowed  their  due  in- 
fluence. We  are  told  how  delighted  was 
Georges  Duroy  when  he  discovered  the 
pregnant  word  "  anemic."  But  being 
neither  artist  nor  city-bred,  he  shows  in 
his  own  career  the  stubborn  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  muscular  obstinacy  of  the 
peasant,  who,  when  his  teeth  are  fixed  in 
a  bone,  will  not  let  it  go,  even  if  he  is 
whipped  to  bleeding.  For  "  anemic  "  ele- 
gance and  the  "male  hysteria,"  which  it 
implies,  we  must  turn  to  "Notre  Coeur," 
described  by  a  feminine  reader  as  "ex- 
quisite." Yes,  it  is  exquisite  enough,  like 
the  flush  of  consumption,  or  the  colors  of 
the  dying  mullet,  in  which  Roman  epicures 
found  so  much  to  admire.  The  combi- 
nation of  high  art  with  intense  depravity 
has  always  been  reckoned  exquisite,  from 
the  days  of  Lesbos  and  Sardis,  to  the 
days  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Louis 
the  Great,  and  the  present  French  deca- 
dence. Its  most  effective  historians,  never- 
theless, are  men  like  Alphonse  Daudet 
and  Paul  Bourget ;  not  men  like  Maupas- 
sant, keen  and  subtle  observer  though  he 
be.  "  Notre  Coeur "  has,  of  course,  its 
brilliant  pages  ;  but  in  subtlety  of  color  and 
high-wrought  piassion  it  will  not  compare 
for  an  instant  with  George  Sand's  "  Elle 
et  Lui,"  to  say  nothing  of  "  Ldlia  "  or 
"  Indiana."  Neither  is  the  self-conscious, 
half-poetic  mood  which  Bourget  is  fond  of 
dissecting  and  of  adorning  with  his  pas- 
sionate melancholy,  quite  in  the  vein  of 
our  sturdy  Norman.  Where  sentiment  is 
concerned,  Maupassant  does  little  more 
than  make  believe.  He  prefers  a  drinking- 
scene,  in  which  his  comrades  laugh  over 
barrack  -  room  stories,  and  make  the 
glasses  on  the  table  ring  again. 

Still,  he  would  not  be  the  accomplished 
French  genius  that  he  is  —  or  must  we 
say,  was?  —  had  he  not  learnt  to  pursue 
his  trains  of  idle  reverie,  tricking  out  de- 
cadence with  artificial  prettiness,  and 
sweetening  it  with  sentiment.  In  "  Notre 
Coeur"  there  is  a  sort  of  murderous  en- 
chantment, which  takes  prisoner  soul  and 
sense,  though  certainly  not  those  of  an 
Englishman,  who  despises  what  to  his 
Gallic  neighbor  might  seem  to  be  luxuries 
of  feeling.     It  is  a  dream,  hanging  clear 
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above  our  heads  —  detached  from  duties 
and  moralities  —  where  instinct  may  do  as 
it  will  and  no  fault  found.  You  do  not 
like  Michfele  de  Burne,  or  Andrd  Mariolle, 
or  Massival,  or  Lamarthe.  Still  less  do 
you  admire  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
question  whether  they  are  alive.  Under 
the  spell  of  so  vivid  a  presentment,  you 
forget  almost  that  there  is  another  view  of 
existence  than  that  in  which  the  senses, 
refined  or  merely  animal,  feed  and  have 
their  fill.  Perhaps,  while  you  .stand  look- 
ing into  Madame  de  Burne's  salon,  some 
words  from  an  ancient  book  cross  your 
memory,  concerning  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life."  You  may  even  be  tempted  to  quote 
them  in  Maupassant's  hearing.  Do  so, 
and  he  will  turn  fiercely  on  you  ;  but  in  a 
moment,  he  will  give,  as  it  were,  a  furtive 
smile,  betokening  that  he  has  some  sur- 
prise in  store.  We  have  not  seen  half  his 
collection  yet.  And  Norbert  de  Varenne, 
the  poet  of  "  Bel-Ami,"  has  uttered  in  his 
morose  fashion  certain  thoughts  which,  as 
Pascal  would  say,  lie  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  We  shall  hear  more  of  them  pres- 
ently. 

But  Mich^e  de  Burne,  the  lady  of 
"Notre  Coeur,"is  "one of  those  creations 
that  distinguish  a  new  generation,"  and 
how  does  Maupassant  imagine  her? 
Mark  it  well.  She  is  not  romantic  and 
passion-struck,  as  in  the  long  past  era  of 
Chateaubriand  and  George  Sand  ;  neither 
does  she  count  among  Us  joyeuses  oi  the 
Second  Empire,  who  longed  for  nothing 
but  pleasure.  No,  Mich^le,  the  widow  of 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  forcibly  wedded, 
is  "a  being  of  undecided  sensibilities," 
and  a  restless  spirit,  easily  shaken.  She 
seems  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  all 
the  narcotics  that  appease  or  irritate  the 
nerves  — with  chloroform  that  stupefies, 
as  with  ether  and  morphia  that  explore  the 
world  of  dreams,  quench  the  senses,  and 
put  the  feelings  to  sleep.  She  is  singu- 
larly artificial— -factitious,  we  might  al- 
most say.  Lamarthe,  who  knew  the  kind, 
has  judged  these  creatures  with  philo- 
sophic  severity.  MaroUe,  however,  replies 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  poets  in  prose 
and  verse,  who  once  gave  women  an  ideal 
to  dream  about,  and  now  preach  the  vul- 
garity of  all  things.  Love,  he  says,  is  no 
more  to  be  found  in  books;  therefore  it 
has  vanished  from  life.  In  the  sequel  he 
discovers  that  not  even  the  passion  which 
has  taken  hold  of  him  will  awaken  a  sense 
of  enchantment  in  the  lady;  for  the  old 
story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  has  reversed 
its  meaning  in  our  time,  and  it  is  base 


realism  that  calls  upon  the  hero  to  put 
to  flight.  Mich^le  has  no  heart ;  she 
never  had  one.  "  How  futile  and  personal 
a  thing  is  woman  !"  cries  Lamarthe.  In 
"Notre  CoBur  "  the  tragedy  is  a  kind  of 
stale-mate,  where  the  lady  and  the  lover 
stand  perplexed,  and  no  god  comes  to 
their  deliverance.  It  is  sentiment  reduced 
to  dry-rot  and  evil-smelling  dust,  some 
breath  of  which  given  from  time  to  time 
leads  us  to  scent  a  moral  pestilence,  or 
black  death,  in  the  air  of  France. 

To  this  view  Maupassant  would  have 
laughingly  assented.  For  he  has  been 
leading  us  all  along  to  his  pathological  de- 
partment. The  world  of  fashion  is  only 
not  insane  because  it  is  frivolous.  Pierce 
through  the  thin  rind  and  you  plunge  into 
an  abyss.  Or,  to  keep  to  our  illustration, 
when  we  have  seen  the  painted  outside  of 
things,  their  glitter  and  gay  decoration, 
our  guide,  drawing  aside  a  curtain,  will 
invite  us  into  his  next  hall  of  imagery. 

It  is  sombre  enough  at  first  glance.  We 
perceive  many  of  the  old  figures  with 
which  we  have  made  acquaintance  in  the 
joyous  stories.  But  they  are  changed  in 
one  most  significant  particular,  —  their 
hearts  are  laid  bare  for  our  inspection  to 
the  core.  "  Think  you,"  enquires  Novalis, 
or  some  other  musing  sage,  "  that  there  is 
anything  so  dreadful  in  its  nakedness  as 
the  heart  of  man  ? "  We  can  study  it 
here,  in  the  spectral  kingdoms  of  vice  and 
misery  unadorned,  upon  which  that  high 
beautiful  world  of  Paris  and  the  golden 
life  reposes.  Stars  and  ribands  are  torn 
off;  the  decorous  evening  dress  is  rent 
from  most  respectable  shoulders  ;  Justice 
itself  flings  away  its  robes.  There  is  no 
varnish  now,  to  film  over  with  deceptive 
gloss  that  immense  illusion  before  which 
we  bow  the  knee  and  call  it  "  Society,"  as 
though  to  be  put  out  of  its  pale  were  as 
bad  as  solitary  imprisonment.  The  rag- 
ing moral  chaos,  wherein  no  law  and  no 
light  are  discoverable,  is  pictured  by  this 
violent  artist,  himself  floating  on  its  foam 
and  filth,  as  a  sea  which  beats  incessantly 
upon  rock-bound  shores,  leaping  ever  and 
anon  above  the  loftiest  crags,  and  sending 
inland  long  splashes  of  brine  and  sand 
mingled.  As  we  read  in  the  painfully 
vivid  sketch  called  "  Un  Fils,"  the  fathers 
of  all  the  criminal  vagrants,  of  the  dis- 
eased, forsaken,  and  dangerous  members 
of  society,  are  neither  the  poor  nor  the 
hard-working,  but  the  bourgeois  intent  on 
enjoyment,  the  Academician,  the  artist, 
the  deputy,  the  senator.  Note,  of  course, 
the  exaggeration  ;  but  mark  also  how  much 
truth  lurks  in  the  gibe.     Behind  or  below 
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fashion,  culture,  and  opulence,  there  is  the 
fallen  world,  tenanted  by  thieves,  forgers 
murderers  in  esse  or  in  posse;  by  aban- 
doned women  whose  misery  is  greater 
than  their  sin  ;  and,  alas,  by  little  children 
doomed  never  so  much  as  to  understand 
what  innocence  means.  Our  guide  to 
these  heartrending  sights  is  only  too  com- 
petent. He  paints  and  he  speaks,  not  as 
a  religious  man  —  he  is  no  Frk  Angelico 

—  but  calmly,  like  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Yet  his  voice  trembles  a  little;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  shameful  narrative  there  will 
break  out,  as  it  were,  a  sob  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  —  as  in  the  piteous  story  of 
»'  L'Armoire."  The  tale  itself  is  slight,  is 
nothing.  But  the  picture  of  the  child, 
turned  out  of  its  poor  little  bed  and  sent 
to  sleep  all  night  as  well  as  it  can,  on  a 
chair  in  the  cupboard  —  and  the  child 
of  such  a  mother,  engaged  in  such  a  trade 

—  who  can  express  the  things  of  which  it 
is  an  evidence  ?  They  are  as  touching  as 
they  are  horrible.  And  in  one  sense  or 
another  they  are  most  true  —  not  in  Paris 
alone,  or  Vienna,  or  Berlin,  but,  as  our  po- 
lice reports  tell  us,  in  London,  Liverpool 

—  where  not  in  our  huge  cities  1  No,  we 
cannot  handle  the  theme;  it  is  pitch  and 
we  may  not  be  defiled.  But  many  are  the 
"  children  of  the  desolate  ;  "  and  to  them 
defilement  clings  from  the  day  they  were 
born. 

When  Maupassant  tells  a  story  like  this, 
which  goes  to  the  heart,  we  bear  with  his 
coarseness,  much  as  it  offends  a  healthy 
nostril;  we  are  almost  willing  to  forgive 
and  to  like  the  man.  But  he  is  a  creature 
of  instinct;  the  pity  which  fills  his  eyes 
one  moment  is  forgotten  the  next.  He 
cares  only  for  excitement,  nor  does  he 
reck  of  what  species,  tender,  morose,  or 
even  cruel.  Not  that  he  gloats  over  cru- 
elty as  done  by  himself;  but  he  has  a 
mania  for  studying  its  phrases.  The 
world  of  detestable,  though  still  human 
vice,  seems  to  undergo  a  transformation 
as  we  pass  with  him  along  his  dark  gal- 
leries. Our  step  falters  where  he  gains 
assurance.  Why  explore  these  Bedlams, 
whether  of  life  or  literature?  "Why?" 
he  replies,  "because  they  are  the  truth, 
the  only  solid  ground  beneath  the  world's 
illusion."  Thus  he  indulges,  in  a  mood 
of  mocking  complicity,  all  the  bizarre  fan- 
cies which  haunt  the  last  agonies  of  reason. 
Upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  vast  room  we 
are  entering,  might  be  written  ihe  author's 
own  words,  in  which,  if  our  judo.-nent  is 
not  wholly  false,  an  extraordinar>  and 
prophetic  deplhs  of  insight  is  shown, -- 
"These  men,"  he  writes  in  "  Le  Horla," 


"  spoke  of  all  things  with  lucidity,  with 
ease,  with  intelligence,  until  their  thought, 
all  in  a  moment,  touching  on  the  reef  of 
madness,  was  shattered  to  pieces,  founder- 
ing in  that  fierce  and  dreadful  ocean,  full 
of  raging  waves,  of  mists  and  hurricanes, 
which  is  called  insanity."  Maupassant 
knew  these  things  too  well. 

Out  of  the  Parisian  salon,  with  its  deli- 
cate eccentricities  of  color  and  adornment, 
where  life  is  passed  in  making  forbidden 
love,  we  pass,  then,  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, the  police  cell,  the  asylum.  We 
study  the  records  found  in  sealed  enve- 
lopes and  secret  drawers,  the  diaries  kept 
hidden  for  years,  the  confessions  made 
on  deathbeds,  which  at  last  proclaim  the 
horrid  mystery  that  has  been  tearing  the 
heart.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  our 
prose-poet,  De  Quincey,  we  behold  "the 
hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras, 
known  but  not  felt,  or  seen  but  dimly  in 
the  rear,  crowding  into  indistinct  propor- 
tions," The  epidemic  nature  of  crime,  has 
been  often  remarked  upon  by  moralists 
and  magistrates.  Weak  imaginations  reel 
under  the  stroke  of  horrors  vividly  pre- 
sented ;  and  mimicry  being  among  the 
deepest  instincts  of  mankind,  there  is 
always  danger  that  one  outrageous  inci- 
dent will  make  many.  Some  writers,  of 
whom  Hawthorne  is  perhaps  the  most 
daring  and  subtle,  have  spent  much  time 
and  thought  in  considering  the  "averted 
side"  of  existence.  They  are  fascinated 
by  its  irony  which  evokes  unhallowed  de- 
sires in  the  austerest  bosoms,  and  seems 
wickedly  to  sport  with  dignities,  and  the 
virtues  that  should  accompany  them.  We 
by  no  means  say  that  the  compelled  hypoc- 
risy consequent  on  some  great  crime, 
into  which  a  man,  hitherto  blameless,  has 
been  hurried,  may  not  furnish  a  subject  as 
lawful  as  it  is  tragic  on  the  stage  or  in  ro- 
mance. But  it  calls  for  skilful  and  even 
humane  handling,  lest  our  self-reverence, 
and  with  it  our  self-control,  should  be 
irreparably  injured.  The  cynicism  of  a 
Rabelais  carries  not  with  it  more  peril. 
For  we  have  this  treasure  of  personality 
in  earthen  vessels.  How  tender  should 
we  not  show  ourselves,  likewise,  of  the 
gift  of  reason,  so  hardly  conquered  from 
ages  of  bestial  struggling,  so  beset  in  our 
own  day  with  dangers  on  every  hand! 
For  none,  who  will  look  into  the  matter, 
can  question  that,  as  civilization  advances, 
the  pressure  which  its  complex  activities 
cannot  but  exert,  is  telling  on  weak  and 
fevered  brains.  The  azote  or  nitrogen 
which  tempers,  while  it  dulls,  uncivilized 
natures,  is  being  rapidly  withdrawn  from 
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our  modern  air ;  and  we  see  as  in  a  flam- 
ing sky  the  oxygen  kindle,  burning  up  the 
life  it  should  nourish.  While  the  objects 
of  dread  and  of  desire  have  multiplied  a 
thousandfold,  the  brain  lags  behind  ;  it  is 
more  slowly  developed,  though  solicited 
more  than  ever  ;  and  seems  incapable  only 
of  acting  along  the  lines  which  experience 
has  furrowed  in  it.  The  pulse  of  human- 
ity beats  dangerously  quick  in  our  day. 
Compared  with  our  ancestors,  we  seem,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  to  be  "tremblingly 
awake."  Or,  as  Maupassant  remarks,  we 
find  our  very  senses  inadequate,  and  sigh 
for  new  powers  which  may  open  to  us 
undreamt-of  worlds,  —  "an  enlargement  of 
the  soul  and  of  sensation."  For,  he  says, 
"the  mind  has  but  five  half-open  doors  — 
and  these  are  chained  —  which  we  call 
the  five  senses.  They  are  five  barriers 
that  men  enamored  of  a  new  art  have  be- 
gun in  these  days  to  shake  with  all  their 
might."  Yes,  artists  "have  come  to  the 
end  of  their  resources;  they  are  running 
short  of  the  inedited,  of  the  unknown,  of 
emotions,  of  images,  of  all  things."  Hence 
they  feel  tempted  to  cultivate  a  "rare  and 
redoubtable  faculty,"  which  arises  from 
the  diseased  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  and 
the  whole  organism,  prompting  it  to  feel 
every  slight  emotion  with  keen  energy, 
and  inflicting  upon  the  mind,  in  accord- 
ance with  changes  of  temperature,  with 
savors  and  scents,  or  with  the  varying 
tones  of  daylight,  sufferings,  sadness,  and 
enjoyments  unknown  to  spirits  less  finely 
touched.  They  dabble  in  narcotics,  and 
add  to  the  number  of  the  ddtraques,  whose 
existence  is  a  consuming  fever,  and  noth- 
ing less  than  a  peril  to  civilization. 

Morphine,  it  would  appear,  tends,  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  to  reverie,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  everywhere  visible  in 
modern  French  literature.  But  hemp  is 
violent  and  heady.  These  sketches  of 
Maupassant,  which  have  already  cost  us 
so  many  words,  betray  the  influence  of 
both.  We  mean  that  side  by  side  with  an 
anxious  peering  into  all  manner  of  curi- 
ous possibilities  (where  the  ordinary  five 
senses  are  unloosed  or  terribly  intensified) 
there  comes  the  delineation  of  maniacal 
fury,  bent  on  gratifying  its  cravings  in 
a  series  of  heightened  atrocities.  The 
coarse  and  ill-bred  humor  which  disfig- 
ured Maupassant's  Norman  tales  was 
harmless  in  comparison.  It  could  only 
disgust.  But  the  miasma  of  insanity  ex- 
haling from  narratives  such  as  "  Un  Fou," 
"  Moiron,"  "  Chevelure,"  and  "  Le  Horla  " 
betokens,  if  we  may  venture  on  the  expres- 
sion,  a  decaying  brain.     We   turn    with 
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unconquerable  dread  from  the  like  pi 
nomena  in  those  high-colored  and  plague- 
stricken  artists,  Edgar  Poe,  Baudelaire, 
and  William  Blake.  In  this  weird  region 
of  nightmare  and  hallucination  nature 
seems  dead.  "Wicked  dreams,"  indeed, 
"abuse  the  curtained  sleep."  And,  re- 
mark, the  passion  in  which  all  others  are 
taken  up  and  expire,  is  not,  as  we  might 
have  anticipated,  animal  gratification,  but 
a  longing  after  blood. 

French  romance,  following  in  the  wake 
of  much  modern  journalism,  shows  a  de- 
cided taste  for  cruel,  no  less  than  obscene 
horrors.  As  in  the  imperial  Roman  days, 
so  is  it  now.  Thirty  years  ago  and  more, 
Baudelaire,  in  his  strange  and  bitter 
"Fleursdu  Mai,"  depicted  "the  modern 
monster  ennui,''''  as  "  a  cowardly  bourgeois, 
dreaming  his  dream  of  classic  ferocity  and 
debauchery,"  as  "  Nero  at  the  desk  and 
Elagabalus  behind  the  counter."  For 
such  an  audience,  intoxicated,  as  M.  Bour- 
get  has  said,  with  "analytic  libertinism," 
worn  out  by  its  excesses,  yet  desiring  ever 
more  to  add  fresh  stimulants  where  the  old 
have  lost  their  power,  did  Maupassant 
trace,  in  burning  colors,  the  scenes  of  his 
mad  gallery.  Yet  none  affected  a  loftier 
contempt  for  the  rigime  which  is  typified 
in  the  bureaucrat  2.r\d  the  ipicier.  "The 
age  of  art  is  gone,"  he  exclaims;  "there 
is  no  longer  even  an  aristocratic  skin. 
Science  has  become  a  convenience,  and 
industry  looks  only  to  the  market."  These 
be  the  gods  that  have  triumphed  over  the 
worship  of  beauty,  and  the  passion  for 
knowledge  that  once  was  far  above  rubies. 
"  Think  of  the  ideal  no  more,"  cries  some 
jealous  divinity  to  fallen  man,  "  but  medi- 
tate upon  the  things  of  a  brute  which  con- 
cern thee,  and  thou  shalt  make  large 
discoveries."  "Alas,"  replies  Maupas- 
sant, "your  electric  bells  and  telephones 
may  arouse  our  interest;  but  they  never 
can  fire  our  enthusiasm  like  the  ancient 
forms  of  thought  —  not  ours,  I  say,  who 
are  the  uneasy  thralls  of  a  dream  of  deli- 
cate beauty,  that  haunts  our  pillow  and 
ruins  our  existence  !" 

It  is  a  noble  and  a  just  lament.  But 
how  discordantly  it  sounds  in  these  pages 
adapted  to  the  taste,  though  beyond  the 
capacity,  of  the  degraded  French  peasant, 
or  of  the  woman  of  fashion,  who  thinks 
herself  cultivated  because  she  reads  what 
she  chooses!  Can  it  be  this  servant  of 
delicate  visions  who  has  put  together,  with 
the  patience  of  Flaubert,  the  dreary  rec- 
ord, which,  under  the  title  of  "  Une  Vie," 
has  reached  a  thirty-sixth  edition  ?  Was 
it  a  thirst  after  "  ancient  forms  o/  thought " 
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which  led  to  the  publication  of  "  Fort 
comme  la  Mort  "  ?  Are  the  other  volumes, 
which  we  pass  by  in  disdain,  likely  to 
kindle  a  sacred  fire  in  the  youthful  imao^i- 
nation  which  has  access  to  them  ?  Or 
may  we  suppose  that  the  career  to  which, 
being  wealthy,  artistic,  and  her  own  mis- 
tress, the  heroine  of  "Notre  Coeur  "  de- 
voted her  leisure,  was  the  fruit  of  a 
"haunting  ideal?" 

No.  When  Raphael  de  Valentin  set 
out  on  the  journey  of  despair  which  led 
him  through  a  world  of  curiosities  to  the 
deadly  talisman,  he  was  haunted  by  no 
ideal.  And  it  was  an  ambition  not  much 
nobler  than  George  Duroy's,  to  which 
Maupassant  yielded,  when  he  exchanged 
the  clerk's  quill  for  the  novelist's.  He 
found,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that 
with  the  same  quantity  of  writing  he  could 
make  thousands  where  he  had  made  hun- 
dreds —  that  was  all.  To  amuse  a  reading 
public,  which  gives  its  hours  of  idleness 
to  Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  Zola,  and  Jules 
Verne  (who  appear  from  statistics  to  be 
the  favorite  authors  at  Parisian  libraries), 
cannot  be  deemed  a  lofty  task.  But  it 
rewarded  this  gentleman's  facile  pen,  and 
gave  him  wealth  and  a  name  in  cosmopol- 
itan society.  He  became  a  French  fal- 
coner, that  flies  at  all  he  sees.  Still,  these 
things  did  not  suffice  him.  Like  other 
modern  artists,  he  would  "  shake  mightily 
the  barriers  of  the  senses,"  and  purchase 
experience  with  drugs.  The  true  "  Peau 
de  Chagrin,"  which  promises  infinite  sat- 
isfaction and  wounds  with  every  draught, 
is  hashish  or  morphia.  How  they  fulfil 
the  celebrated  aspiration  in  "  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mai  " ! 

Que  tu  viennes  du  ciel  ou  de  I'enfer,  qu'im- 

porte, 
O  Beaute,  monstre  enorme,  effrayant,  ingenu, 
Si  ton  ceil,  ton  souris,  ton  pied  m'ouvre  la 

porte 
D'un  infini  que  j'aime  at  n'ai  jamais  connu? 

At  Tunis,  not  very  long  before  the  final 
catastrophe,  Maupassant,  visiting  the  Arab 
asylum,  turns  away  "  with  a  confused  emo- 
tion, full  of  pity,  or  perhaps  of  envy,  for 
some  of  the  insane  who,  in  the  prison 
which  is  none  to  them,  continue  the  dream 
they  found  one  day  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe 
stuffed  with  a  pinch  of  yellow  leaves." 
To  such  a  temper  was  he  brought  by  an 
indomitable  will  and  an  appetite  which  no 
daily  bread  could  satisfy.  With  the  fan- 
cies that  sprang  up  in  him,  this  polished 
Frenchman  combined  the  literary  manners 
which  we  suppose  might  prevail  among 
Polynesians.     He  loved,  no  doubt,  to  be 


poisoned  by  his  own  experiments  in  liter- 
ature. But  they  have  spread  in  France 
like  wildfire.  The  editions  of  his  books 
are  sown  broadcast ;  though,  as  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  the  great  European  book- 
sellers have  begun  of  late  to  discover  that, 
outside  the  French  frontiers,  their  circula- 
tion is  rapidly  falling  off.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  the  decadence,  like  religious  per- 
secution, according  to  M.  Paul  Bert,  is 
meant  for  home  consumption,  and  cannot 
bear  a  long  voyage.  But  at  home  it  still 
puts  forth  a  mighty  "  uncreating  "  power 
upon  men  and  women.  The  "spirits  that 
tend  on  mortal  thoughts"  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  "made  thick  their  blood,"  and 
stopped  up  "  the  access  and  passage  to 
remorse."  Such  wholesale  corruption 
ought  to  strike  the  coldest  critic  as  por- 
tentous. And  yet  Swift's  grim  satire  is 
more  than  justified ;  these  things  made 
the  subject  of  prurient  literature  have 
called  forth  praise,  as  being  "the  produc- 
tions of  art  and  reason  on  our  side  of  the 
globe  "  —  they  are  "  nature,  realism,  psy- 
chology," and  therefore  to  be  admired. 

Maupassant  tells  us  that  he  never  cov- 
eted more  than  two  pieces  of  statuary  — 
one,  the  headless  Venus  of  Syracuse,' the 
other,  a  celebrated  brazen  ram  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Palermo.  They  express  to  his 
mind,  he  says,  with  a  half-mocking  smile, 
"toute  I'animalitd  du  monde  "  —  the  stu- 
pid, unconscious  beauty  of  the  senses 
which  no  ideal  comes  to  vex  or  trouble. 
He  was  quite  right.  All  his  philosophy 
may  be  fixed  in  these  outward  symbols  of 
marble  and  bronze.  Yet  the  tranquillity 
of  the  brute  was  lacking  to  him,  as  to  the 
generation  which  he  addressed  and  repre- 
sented. Dreams  still  haunt  them;  phan- 
toms pursue  them.  A  dull  or  frantic  sense 
awakens  in  them  now  and  again,  forebod- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  city  which  they  have 
builded.  Even  the  modern  Parisian  can- 
not sleep  his  sleep  of  the  brute.  To  his 
cherished  idols  he  has  sacrificed  freely. 
Religion,  humanity,  art,  and  whatsoever 
else  may  be  lovely  in  men's  eyes,  he  has 
cast  upon  the  burning  altar.  It  is  not 
enough,  so  long  as  he  remains  alive  him- 
self, though  but  anemic  and  poisoned  with 
morphine.  From  hour  to  hour,  therefore, 
the  cry  goes  up  of  a  victim  that  has  flung 
himself  into  the  blaze.  Yesterday  it  was 
Heine  —  now  it  is  the  turn  of  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  venal  novelist  and  brilliant 
man  of  the  world.  To-morrow  it  will  be 
another,  with  the  like  genius  no  less 
shamefully  abused.  For  what  else  can 
happen  in  a  society  which  has  convinced 
itself  of  "the  immense  stupidity  of  all 
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things"?  One  may  address  it  in  words 
not  unlike  those  which  Billaud  flung  at 
Robespierre  :  "  Avec  ton  fitre  inf^me  tu 
commences  k  m'emb^ter."  To  Maupas- 
sant life  was  "  an  ignoble  farce."  Let  us 
hear  his  poet  once  more,  Norbert  de 
Varennes,  as  he  paces  along  the  boule- 
va.ds  with  Bel-Ami,  "under  the  silent 
moon,"  and  gives  him  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  "  About  the  soul  of 
every  man,"  he  says,  "  there  is  an  eternal 
solitude.  I  look  up  into  the  sky;  and  it 
is  empty.  I  find  myself  alone  in  the 
world,  without  father  or  mother,  wife  or 
child.  I  do  not  believe  in  resurrection  or 
immortality.     And  I  have  no  God." 

But  there  is  a  conclusion  of  a  far  differ- 
ent kind  which  forces  itself  upon  thought- 
ful minds,  when  they  weigh  and  consider 
as  "documents  of  civilization  "the  prod- 
ucts of  the  French  decadence.  M.  Renan, 
surely,  is  a  witness  beyond  suspicion  at 
the  tribunal  of  "  Liberalism  "  and  "  prog- 
ress." Yet,  in  his  latest  volume,  "  Feuilles 
Ddtachdes,"  M.  Renan  sounds  the  alarm, 
not  once  but  often  ;  he  dares  not  prophesy 
smooth  things  for  his  countrymen  who  are 
showing,  on  every  side,  as  he  affirms,  a 
notable  decline  in  morality.  "Sound  lit- 
erature," he  protests,  "  is  that  which,  when 
carried  out  in  practice,  makes  a  noble  life." 
That  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  such 
—  he  means  the  classic  achievements  un- 
der Louis  Quatorze.  But  "modern  liter- 
ature will  not  endure  to  be  put  to  the 
touch."  Evil  days  are  in  store  for  the 
nation.  "  It  is  certain,"  continues  this  by 
no  means  austere  sage,  "  that  moral  values 
are  losing  ground  ;  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  almost  extinct;  and  the  day  is 
approaching  when  everything  will  be  done 
by  a  syndicate,  and  organized  egoism  will 
be  set  up  instead  of  love  and  devoted- 
ness."  Yet,  as  he  clearly  perceives,  while 
the  age  has  invented  a  mechanism  which 
grows  more  perfect  from  hour  to  hour, 
men  are  blinding  themselves  to  the  fact, 
that  even  a  perfect  machinery,  if  it  affects 
human  interests,  must  imply  "a  certain 
degree  of  morality,  conscience,  and  self- 
denial."  Two  institutions  in  France,  the 
army  and  the  Church,  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted the  torrent  which  is  bearing  society 
along;  and  they,  says  M.  Renan,  will 
speedily  be  carried  away  like  the  rest. 
Man  is  tormented  by  the  need  of  an  "eter- 
nal conscience."  What,  then,  he  inquires, 
will  become  of  a  democracy  which  has 
exhausted  its  religious  belief,  and  does  not 
look  beyond  the  tomb?  It  will  decline 
much  lower  than  the  present  time  ;  for 
when  even  "  the  shadow  of  the  shade  "  has 


vanished,  an  "  immense  moral,  and  perhaps 
intellectual,  abasement,"  will  be  the  inev- 
itable consequence.  M.  Renan,  who  would 
fain  be  a  laughing  Silenus  in  his  old  age, 
is,  therefore,  as  despondent  as  M.  Bourget, 
who  dreads  that  the  "fatal  incapacity  of 
action  "  may  follow  upon  the  "incapacity 
to  believe  or  to  affirm,"  which  is  the  prev- 
alent disease  in  Frenchmen  of  genius. 
And  M.  de  Vogii^,  though  aiming  with 
his  vigorous  eloquence  to  persuade  "the 
young  men  of  twenty,"  that  they  ought  to 
sacrifice  their  pessimism  at  the  shrine  of 
a  social  crusade,  is  still  given  over  to  the 
gloomiest  apprehensions.  The  question 
which  these  eminent  writers,  and  a  hun- 
dred more,  have  constantly  in  their  minds, 
is  as  momentous  as  it  is  practical.  Will 
France  survive  ?  Or  are  we  looking  on  at 
the  suicide  of  lagrande  nation  f  Such  is 
the  problem  in  half-a-dozen  words. 

It  affords,  surely,  a  valid  reason  for  con- 
sulting the  omens  ;  and,  although  it  never 
can  have  been  the  pleasantest  of  tasks  to 
inspect  the  "smoking  entrails,"  as  Virgil 
styles  them,  of  sheep  and  oxen,  yet  no 
other  way  do  we  possess  of  learning  what 
will  be,  than  by  carefully  studying  what  is 
and  has  been.  We  would  not  deny  (no, 
indeed  I)  that  behind  Paris  there  stands 
an  inarticulate  peasant  France,  which  is 
too  little  civilized  to  be  decadent.  Nor 
do  we  reckon  the  literature  of  a  people  as 
equivalent  to  its  life,  as  though  there  might 
not  be  a  forced  circulation  of  paper,  with- 
out gold  or  even  copper  to  redeem  it  on 
demand.  But  in  Maupassant  and  his  like 
we  find  evidence,  which  not  the  most  stub- 
born optimist  can  rebut  or  refuse,  that  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  French 
have  fallen  into  a  most  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. It  is,  we  repeat,  a  decisive  argument, 
a  crucial  test ;  and  therefore  we  not  only 
are  justified,  but  are  bound  to  apply  it,  be 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  required 
as  painful  as  our  criticism  has  shown. 
For  it  is  no  light  thing  that  France  should 
disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe.  We 
put  aside  questions  of  sects  and  dynasties ; 
we  make  no  appeal  to  national  prejudice 
or  the  inveterate  suspicion  bred  of  former 
wars.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  a  race  and 
people,  confessedly  among  the  chosen  of 
the  world,  with  abounding  gifts  of  mind 
and  temperament,  and  an  heroic  past, 
should  be  thus  imperilled,  to  excite  our 
attention  and  kindle  our  sympathy.  We 
look  upon  the  tribe  of  Zolas,  Renans, 
Bourgets,  Daudets,  and  Maupassants,  as 
among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  that 
France  has  nourished  in  her  bosom.  Vain, 
utterly  vain,  it  is  to  praise  their  skill  in 
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the  art  of  literature,  their  acquaintance 
with  all  manner  of  human  passions,  the 
vivid  power  of  their  brutality,  or  the  melt- 
ing charm  of  their  putrescence.  What 
arguments  are  these  to  address  to  a  nation 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss  ?  And  how 
shall  we  account  of  Englishmen  (such  as 
are  not  wanting),  who  can  see  in  the  wide 
plagues  to  which  we  have  been  calling 
our  readers'  notice,  merely  a  feature  of  the 
moment,  artistic  trifling,  and  not  the  proof, 
as  well  as  the  symptom,  that  a  process  of 
death,  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  phys- 
ical, has  set  in  among  the  French  who 
have  yielded  to  revolutionary  principles? 
What  is  to  be  said  of  journals  which  ad- 
vertise with  the  most  careless  air  such 
authors  as  we  have  been  compelled  to 
denounce,  and  which  extend  to  them  a 
disinterested  pity,  if  not  a  qualified  admi- 
ration ?  Nothing  will  rouse  men  from 
their  comfort  or  their  lethargy  but  a  vio- 
lent shock.  We  dare  not,  indeed,  attempt, 
in  this  Christian  age,  to  write  with  the 
freedom  of  Juvenal,  who  had  no  worse 
portents  to  depict  or  to  transfix  than  may 
be  viewed,  any  day,  in  the  world  tenanted 
by  the  Maupassants.  But  while  we  have 
touched  its  hateful  phenomena  as  lightly 
as  was  compatible  with  giving  some  true 
account  of  them,  we  would  say  that  never 
was  the  lightning  of  indignation,  human 
or  divine,  so  justly  called  for  as  in  the  day 
on  which  we  are  writing,  to  sweep  these 
abominations  from  the  earth,  and  restore 
a  great  people  to  the  place  which  still 
awaits  them  in  the  European  comity,  if 
they  will  choose  less  degraded  teachers 
than  they  have  lately  gone  after;  if  they 
will  burn  what  they  adore,  and  adore  what 
they  take  an  insane  delight  in  burning. 
For  without  morality,  no  art  or  science, 
however  advanced,  will  save  them  from 
ruin. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AUNT  ANNE. 

CHAPTER  L 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hibbert  had  been 
married  just  four  months  when  Aunt 
Anne  first  appeared  on  the  scene.  They 
were  at  Brighton,  whither  they  had  gone 
trom  Friday  to  Tuesday,  so  that  Mr.  Hib- 
bert might  get  braced  up  after  a  hard 
spell  of  work.  Besides  doing  his  usual 
journalism,  he  had  been  helping  a  friend 
with  a  popular  educational  weekly,  and 
altogether  *•  had  slaved  quite  wickedly,"  so 
his  wife  said.     But  he  had  declared  that, 
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though  he  found  matrimony,  as  far  as  he 
had  gone,  very  delightful,  it  had  to  be  paid 
for,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career,  when  it  ran  into  furniture,  linen, 
plate,  and  expensive  presents  to  a  dear 
little  wife,  though  the  expensiveness  of 
the  last  he  generously  kept  to  himself. 
So  it  resulted  in  the  visit  to  Brighton. 
They  spent  the  happiest  four  days  in  the 
world  there,  and  felt  quite  sad  when  Tues- 
day morning  arrived.  But  they  wisely 
did  their  best  to  forget  that  the  evening 
train  would  take  them  back  to  London, 
and  resolved  that  their  last  day  should 
pass  merrily. 

'*  Suppose  we  have  a  long,  drowsy  mora- 
ing  on  the  pier,"  she  suggested  ;  "  nothing 
is  nicer  or  more  restful  than  to  listen  to 
the  band  and  look  down  into  the  water. 
We  needn't  see  the  horrid  people  —  in- 
deed, if  we  sit  on  one  of  the  end  seats  and 
keep  our  faces  turned  seawards,  we  can 
forget  that  they  even  exist." 

Mr.  Hibbert  solemnly  considered  the 
proposal. 

"  The  only  drawback  is  the  music,  it 
makes  so  much  noise  —  that's  the  worst 
of  music,  it  always  does,"  he  said  sadly. 
"Another  thing  is,  that  I  cannot  lie  full 
length  on  the  pier  as  I  can  on  the  beach," 

"  Very  well,  then  we'll  go  to  the  beach. 
The  worst  of  the  beach  is,  that  we  can't 
look  down  into  the  water,  as  we  can  from 
the  end  of  the  pier." 

"That's  true;  and  then  there  are  lots 
of  pretty  girls  on  the  pier,  and  I  like  to 
see  them,  for  then  I  know  that  there  are 
some  left  —  for  the  other  fellows,"  he 
added  nobly, 

So  they  went  to  the  pier,  and  sat  on  one 
of  the  side  seats  at  the  far  end  and  looked 
down  into  the  water,  and  blinked  their 
happy  eyes  at  the  sunshine.  And  they 
felt  as  if  all  the  beautiful  world  belonged 
to  them,  as  if  they  two  together  were  being 
drawn  dreamily  on  and  on  into  the  sky, 
and  sea,  and  light,  to  make  one  glorious 
whole  with  happy  nature ;  but  a  whole  in 
which  they  would  be  forever  conscious  of 
being  together,  and  never  less  sleepy  or 
blissful  than  now.  This  was  Walter's 
idea,  and  he  said  it  all  in  his  dear  roman- 
tic way  that  generally  ended  up  with  a 
laugh.  "It  would  never  do,  you  know, 
because  we  should  get  nothing  to  eat." 

"Don't,"  she  said.  "That  is  so  like 
you  ;  you  always  spoil  a  beautiful  idea» 
you  provoking  thing,"  and  she  rubbed  her 
chin  against  the  back  of  the  seat  and 
looked  down  more  intently  at  the  water. 
Without  any  one  in  the  least  suspecting 
it,  he  managed  to  stoop  and  kiss  her  hand. 
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while  he  pretended  to  be  trying  to  see 
something,  that  of  course  was  not  there, 
at  the  top  of  a  wave. 

They  were  having  a  delightful  morning, 
they  lived  in  every  moment  of  it,  and 
wished  it  would  never  come  to  an  end  ; 
still,  when  it  did,  there  would  be  a  deli- 
cious luncheon  to  go  back  to  —  very  large 
prawns,  roast  chicken  and  green  peas, 
and  an  enormous  dish  of  ripe  figs,  which 
both  their  souls  loved.  After  all,  Walter 
thought,  the  world  was  not  a  bad  place, 
especially  when  you  had  a  wife  who 
adored  you  and  thought  that  everything 
you  did  bore  the  stamp  of  genius. 

The  band  was  playing  a  waltz,'  though 
to  this  day  they  do  not  know  it.  All  man- 
ner of  people  were  passing  to  and  fro,  but 
they  did  not  notice  them. 
i  "  I  should  like  to  stay  here  forever," 
Mrs.  Hibbert  said,  with  a  sweet  sigh  of 
content.  "  Do  you  know,  Walter,"  she 
went  on  suddenly,  after  a  pause,  "it  will 
be  four  months  to-morrow  since  we  were 
married?    Time  seems  to  have  flown." 

"  By  Jove !  it  really  is  a  miracle  what 
those  four  months  have  done  with  them- 
selves," he  answered,  looking  up  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  as  if  to  be  sure  that  Time  was  not 
a  conjuror  standing  before  him  about  to 
hand  the  four  months  from  beneath  a 
handkerchief,  with  a  polite  bow  and  the 
remark  that  they  would  have  to  be  lived 
through  at  the  ordinary  rate. 

A  spare-looking  old  lady,  dressed  in 
black,  passed  by,  but  he  did  not  notice 
her. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  sailing  boat  in  the  distance,  "  if 

things  were  always  going  to  be " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  lady  in 
black,  who  was  only  a  few  yards  off, 
stopped,  listened,  hesitated,  and,  turning 
back,  stood  before  him.  He  recognized 
her  in  a  moment. 

"Aunt  Anne!"  he  exclaimed.  His 
voice  was  amiable,  but  embarrassed,  as  if 
he  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  next. 

"  My  dear  Walter,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh 
and  in  a  tone  of  great  relief,  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  find  you  ;  I  went  to  your  lodgings, 
I  saw  your  name  and  address  in  the  visit- 
ors' list  yesterday,  but  you  were  out ;  then 
1  thought  I  might  find  you  here.  And 
this  is  your  wife.?  My  dear  Florence,  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you." 

Till  that  moment  Mrs.  Walter  Hibbert 
had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  Aunt 
Anne,  but  Aunt  Anne  had  evidently  heard 
of  Mrs.  Hibbert.  She  knew  her  Christian 
name,  and  called  her  by  it  as  naturally  as 
if  ske  had  been  at  her  christening.     She 


stretched  out  a  small  hand  covered  with 
black  thread  glove  as  she  spoke,  and  held 
Florence's  fingers  affectionately  in  hers. 
Florence  looked  at  her  a  little  wonder- 
ingly.  Aunt  Anne  was  slight  and  old, 
nearly  sixty  perhaps.  All  over  her  face 
there  were  little  lines  that  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  and  branched  off  in  every  direc- 
tion. She  had  grey  hair,  and  small,  dark 
eyes  that  blinked  quickly  and  nervously  ; 
there  appeared  to  be  some  trifling  affec- 
tion of  the  left  eye,  for  now  and  then,  as  if 
by  accident,  it  winked  at  you.  The  odd 
thing  was  that,  in  spite  of  her  evident  ten- 
dency to  nervous  excitement,  her  shabby 
black  satin  dress,  almost  threadbare  shawl, 
and  cheap  gloves,  there  was  an  air  of  dig- 
nity about  the  spare  old  lady,  and  some- 
thing like  determination  in  her  kindly 
voice  that,  joined  to  her  impulsive  tender- 
ness, made  you  quickly  understand  she 
would  be  a  very  difficult  person  to  oppose 

"  Dear  boy,"  she  said  gently  to  Walter, 
"  why  didn't  you  write  to  me  when  you 
were  married  ?  You  know  how  glad  I 
should  have  been  to  hear  of  your  happi- 
ness." 

"  Why  didn't  you  write  to  me,  Aunt 
Anne  ?  "  he  asked,  gaily  turning  the  tables. 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  You 
must  forgive  me,  dears,  for  being  so  re- 
miss," she  said,  looking  at  them  both, 
"  and  believe  me  that  it  was  from  no  lack 
of  affection.  But,"  she  went  on  quickly, 
"  we  must  not  waste  our  time.  You  are 
coming  to  Rottingdean  with  me,  and  at 
once.  Mr.  Baines  is  longing  to  see  you 
both." 

"  But  we  can't  go  now.  Aunt  Anne," 
Walter  declared  in  his  kindest  manner; 
"  we  must  get  back  to  the  lodgings.  We 
told  them  to  have  luncheon  ready  at  one 
o'clock,  and  to-night  we  go  home. 
Couldn't  you  come  and  lunch  with  us  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Walter,"  she  said,  with  a 
look  of  dismay  and  in  a  voice  that  was 
almost  pained,  "what  would  your  uncle 
say  ?  I  could  not  possibly  return  without 
you." 

"  But  he  has  never  seen  me.  Aunt 
Anne." 

"  That  is  one  reason  why  he  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  did  not  take  you 
back." 

"  But  it  is  so  far,  we  should  be  all  day 
getting  there,"  Walter  objected  a  little 
helplessly,  for  he  felt  already  that  Aunt 
Ance  would  carry  her  point. 

"It  is  only  to  Rottingdean" — she 
spoke  with  hurt  surprise  —  "and  we  will 
drive.  I  saw  a  beautiful  fly  as  I  was  com- 
ing on  to  the  pier,  and  engaged  it;  I  know 
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you  too  well,  my  darling,  to  think  you  will 
refuse  me." 

Her  manner  had  changed  in  a  moment ; 
she  said  the  last  words  with  soft  triumph, 
and  looked  at  Florence.  The  sight  of  the 
young  wife  seemed  to  be  too  much  for 
her;  there  was  something  like  a  tear  in 
the  left  eye,  the  one  that  winked,  when  she 
spoke  again. 

"  I  must  give  her  a  kiss,"  she  said  ten- 
derly, and  putting  out  her  arms  she  gath- 
ered the  girl  to  her  heart.  "  But  we  must 
make  haste,"  she  went  on  quickly,  hurry- 
ing over  the  fag  end  of  her  embrace,  as  if 
she  had  not  time  to  indulge  in  her  feeling, 
much  as  she  desired  to  do  so.  "Mr. 
Baines  will  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
us.  He  is  longing  to  see  you  ;  "  and  with- 
out their  knowing  it,  she  almost  chased 
them  along  the  pier. 

Then  Walter,  thinking  of  the  prawns 
and  the  chicken,  and  the  large  dish  of 
ripe  green  figs,  made  a  wild  struggle  to 
get  free. 

"  But  really.  Aunt  Anne,"  he  said  firmly, 
"  we  must  go  back  to  the  lodgings.  Come 
and  lunch  with  us  now,  and  let  us  go  to 
see  Mr.  Baines  another  time  ;  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  at  Brighton  again  soon.  We 
will  make  a  point  of  coming  now  that  we 
know  you  are  here,  won't  we,  Floggie  ?  " 
and  he  appealed  feebly  to  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  indeed  we  will,"  Florence  said. 

"  Dear  children,"  Aunt  Anne  laughed, 
"  I  shall  not  let  you  escape  now  that  I 
have  found  you."  There  was  an  unex- 
pected brightness  in  her  manner,  but  there 
was  no  intention  of  letting  them  go. 

"  Besides,  there  may  be  important  let- 
ters at  the  lodgings,  and  I  ought  to  do  a 
bit  of  work;"  but  there  was  evident  in- 
vention in  Walter's  voice,  and  she  did  not 
slacken  her  pace.  Still,  as  if  she  wanted 
him  to  know  that  she  saw  through  his 
excuses,  she  looked  at  him  reproachfully, 
and  with  a  determination  that  did  not 
falter. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
turn without  you,"  she  said;  "he  would 
never  forgive  me.  Besides,  dear  children, 
you  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
see  you.  I  could  not  let  you  go  just  yet. 
My  heart  gave  a  bound  as  I  recognized 
Walter's  voice,"  she  went  on,  turning  to 
F'lorence  ;  "he  is  so  like  what  his  dear 
father  used  to  be.     I  knew  him  directly." 

They  were  already  by  the  turnstile. 
They  felt  helpless.  The  old  lady  with  the 
thin  shoulders  and  the  black  shawl  loosely 
floating  behind  seemed  to  be  their  mas- 
ter ;  they  were  like  children  doing  as  they 
were  told. 
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"  Here  is  the  fiy.  Get  in,  my  darlings,'* 
she  said  triumphantly,  and  Florence 
meekly  took  her  place.  "Get  in,  dear 
Walter,"  she  repeated  with  decision,  "  I 
will  follow;  get  in,"  and  he  too  obeyed. 
Another  moment  and  they  were  going 
towards  Rottingdean. 

The  old  lady  looked  relieved  and  pleased 
when  they  were  on  their  way. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  drive,"  she  said,  "  and  it 
will  do  you  far  more  good  than  sitting  on 
the  pier.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  with 
me,  dear  children."  She  seemed  to  de- 
light in  calling  them  chi-ldren,  and  it  was 
odd,  but  each  time  that  she  said  the  word 
it  seemed  to  give  her  a  stronger  hold  on 
them.     She  turned  to  Florence, 

"  Are  your  father  and  mother  quite  well, 
my  dear  ?  "  she  asked. 

Walter  put  his  hand  on  his  wife's. 

"  She  only  has  a  mother,"  he  said 
gently. 

Aunt  Anne  looked  quite  penitent.  She 
winked  with  her  left  eye  and  was  silent  for 
a  moment  or  two,  almost  as  if  she  m'edi- 
tated  shedding  a  tear  for  the  defunct 
father  of  the  niece  by  marriage  whom  she 
had  never  seen  in  her  life  before  to-day. 
Suddenly  she  turned  the  subject  so  gro- 
tesquely that  they  nearly  laughed. 

"Are  you  fond  of  chocolates,  my  dar- 
ling?" 

"  Yes "  Florence  hesitated  a  min- 
ute and  then  said  softly  :  — 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Anne,  very  "  —  she  had 
not  had  occasion  to  give  the  old  lady  any 
name  in  the  few  words  she  had  spoken 
previously. 

"Dear  child,  I  knew  you  would  be," 
Aunt  Anne  said,  and  from  under  her  shawl 
she  produced  a  box  covered  with  white 
satin  paper  and  having  on  its  lid  a  very 
bright  picture  of  a  very  smart  lady.  "  I 
bought  that  box  of  chocolates  for  you  as  I 
came  along.  I  thought  Florence  would 
be  like  the  picture  on  the  lid,"  she  added, 
turning  to  her  nephew  ;  "  and  she  is,  don't 
you  think  so,  Walter  dear.?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Anne,  she  is,"  he  an- 
swered, and  he  looked  fondly  at  his  wife 
and  drew  up  his  lips  a  little  bit  in  a  man- 
ner that  Florence  knew  meant,  in  the  lan- 
guage only  she  and  he  in  all  the  wide 
world  understood,  that  in  his  thoughts  he 
kissed  her. 

Aunt  Anne  was  a  dear  old  lady,  Flor- 
ence thought,  and  of  course  she  liked, 
and  always  would  like,  any  relation  of 
Waller's  ;  still,  she  did  so  wish  that  on 
this  particular  day,  their  last  by  the  sea 
together,  Aunt  Anne  had  kept  her  dis- 
tance.    Walter  was  so  pale  when  they  left 
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town,  but  since  Friday,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  brown  in  the  sun,  he  had  been 
looking  better  and  handsomer  every  day, 
and  this  last  one  they  had  longed  to  enjoy 
in  their  own  lazy  way;  and  now  all  their 
little  plans  were  spoilt.  To-morrow  he 
would  be  at  his  office;  it  was  really  too 
bad,  though  it  was  ungrateful  to  think  it, 
perhaps,  with  the  remembrance  of  Aunt 
Anne's  embrace  fresh  upon  her,  and  the 
box  of  chocolates  on  her  lap.  Still,  after 
all,  she  felt  justified,  for  she  knew  that  Wal- 
ter was  raging  inwardly,  and  that  if  they 
were  alone  he  would  use  some  short  but 
very  effective  words  to  describe  his  own 
feeling  in  respect  to  the  turning  up  of  Aunt 
Anne.  Only  he  was  so  good,  so  gentle, 
and  considerate,  that,  no  matter  what  his 
thoughts  might  be,  she  knew  he  would  not 
let  Aunt  Anne  feel  how  much  her  kind- 
ness bothered  him. 

Meanwhile,  they  jogged  along  in  the 
open  fly  towards  Rottingdean.  A  long, 
even  road,  with  a  view  on  the  right  of  the 
open  sea,  on  the  left  alternate  high  hedges 
and  wide  meadows.  The  grass  on  the 
cliffs  was  green ;  among  the  grass  were 
little  footpaths  made  by  wandering  feet 
that  had  diverged  from  the  main  road. 
Florence  followed  the  little  tracks  with 
her  eyes ;  she  thought  of  footpaths  like 
them  far  away,  not  by  the  sea,  but  among 
the  hanging  woods  of  Surrey.  She  and 
Walter  had  sauntered  along  them  less 
than  a  year  ago.  She  thought  of  home, 
of  the  dear  mother  busy  with  her  house- 
hold duties,  making  time  in  between  them 
to  write  to  the  boys  in  India;  of  the  dear; 
noisy  boys  who  suddenly  grew  to  be 
young  men  and  vanished  into  the  whirl  of 
life;  of  the  dirty  old  pony  carriage  in 
which  she  had  loved  to  drive  her  sweet- 
heart ;  and  when  she  got  to  this  point  her 
thoughts  came  to  a  full  stop  to  think  more 
particularly  of  the  pony.  His  name  was 
Moses,  and  he  had  liked  being  kissed  and 
eating  sugar.  She  remembered,  with  a 
pang  of  self-reproach,  that  in  the  last 
months  before  her  marriage  she  used  to 
forget  to  kiss  Moses,  though  she  often 
stood  absently  stroking  his  patient  nose. 
She  had  sometimes  even  forgotten  his 
morning  lump  of  sugar  in  the  excitement 
of  reading  the  letter  that  the  early  post 
never  failed  to  bring. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  scenery,  dear  ?  "  Aunt 
Anne  asked. 

With  a  start  Florence  looked  round  at 
the  old  lady,  at  Walter,  at  the  shabby  lin- 
ing of  the  fly. 

"  Yes,  very,"  she  answered. 

"  I  knew  it  by  the  expression  of  your 


face  when  you  looked  at  the  sea.  Mr. 
Baines  says  it  is  a  lovely  view." 

Why  should  Mr.  Baines  be  quoted, 
Florence  wondered.-  She  looked  again  — 
an  open  sea,  a  misty  horizon,  a  blue  sky, 
and  the  sun  shining.  A  fine  sea-view, 
certainly,  and  a  splendid  day,  but  scenery 
was  hardly  the  term  to  apply  to  the  dis- 
tance beside  them. 

"Is  Mr.  Baines  very  fond  of  the  sea?" 
she  asked.  She  saw  that  Aunt  Anne  was 
waiting  for  her  to  speak,  and  she  said  the 
first  words  that  presented  themselves. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  he  delights  in  scenery. 
You  must  call  him  Uncle  Robert,  Flor- 
ence. He  would  be  deeply  wounded  to 
hear  you  say  Mr.  Baines.  Neither  he  nor 
I  could  think  of  Walter's  wife  as  anything 
but  our  niece.  You  will  remember,  won't 
you,  my  love  ?  "  Aunt  Anne  spoke  in  the 
gentle  but  authoritative  voice  which  was, 
as  they  had  already  found,  difficult  to 
resist. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Anne,  of  course  I  will  if  you 
wish  it ;  it  was  only  because  as  yet  I  do 
not  know  him." 

"  But  you  soon  will  know  him,  my  love," 
the  old  lady  answered  confidently ;  "  and 
when  you  do,  you  will  feel  that  neither  he 
nor  I  could  think  of  Walter's  wife  except 
to  love  her.  Dear  child,  how  fond  he  will 
be  of  you."  And  she  put  her  hand  affec- 
tionately on  Florence's  while  she  turned 
to  Walter  and  asked  suddenly  :  — 

"  Walter,  dear,  have  you  got  a  white 
silk  handkerchief  for  your  neck  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  almost 
puzzled,  wondering  whether  she  wanted  to 
borrow  one,  and  if  it  was  for  a  conjuring 
trick. 

"  No,  Aunt  Anne,  I  fear  I  have  not." 

Aunt  Anne  dived  down  into  her  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  little  soft  packet.  "  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  have  one,"  she  said 
joyfully,  "so  I  bought  this  for  you  just 
now  ;  "  and  she  tucked  the  little  parcel 
into  his  hand.  It  took  him  by  surprise, 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  felt  like 
the  schoolboy  she  seemed  to  take  him  for, 
and  a  schoolboy's  awkwardness  overtook 
him  ;  he  smiled,  nodded  mysteriously,  and 
put  the  handkerchief  into  his  pocket.  His 
manner  delighted  Mrs.  Baines. 

"  He  is  just  the  same,"  she  said  to  Flor- 
ence ;  "  I  remember  him  so  well  when  he 
was  only  ten  years  old.  He  had  the  most 
lovely  eyes  I  ever  saw.  Do  you  remem- 
ber my  going  to  see  your  father  ?  Ah  !  we 
have  reached  the  hill,  that's  why  he's 
going  so  slowly,"  she  exclaimed  excitedly. 
"  We  shall  be  there  in  five  minutes.  Now 
we  are  close  to  the  village.     Drive  through 
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the  street,  coachman,"  she  called  out, 
"  past  the  church,  and  a  little  way  on  you 
will  see  a  house  standing  back  from  the 
road  with  a  long  garden  in  front  and  a 
white  gate.  Florence  dear,"  she  asked, 
still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  driver, 
"do  you  like  preserve  ?  " 

"Like  —  do  you  mean  jam?"  Florence 
asked,  bewildered  by  another  sudden 
question, 

"  Yes,  my  love,  preserve,"  Aunt  Anne 
answered  pointedly,  as  if  she  resented  the 
use  of  the  shorter  word. 

"Yes,  I  like  it  very  much,"  her  newly 
found  niece  said  humbly. 

"  We  have  quantities  of  fruit  in  our 
garden,  and  have  been  preserving  it  all 
the  week.  It  is  not  very  firm  yet,  but  you 
must  have  some  to  take  back  with  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 

carry  it "   Florence   began    timidly, 

feeling  convinced  that  if  she  were  made 
to  carry  jam  to  London  it  would  be  fatal 
to  the  rest  of  her  luggage. 

"  I  will  pack  it  for  you  myself,"  Aunt 
Anne  said  firmly.  She  was  watching  the 
driver  too  intently  to  say  more.  She  did 
not  speak  again  till  they  had  driven  down 
the  one  street  of  Rottingdean,  past  the 
newly  built  cottages  and  the  church,  and 
appeared  to  be  getting  into  a  main  road 
again.  Then  suddenly  she  rose  trium- 
phantly from  her  seat.  "There  it  is, 
coachman,  that  little  cottage  to  the  left. 
Dear  Walter  —  how  pleased  your  uncle 
will  be.  Here  it  is,  dears,"  and  all  her 
kindly  face  lighted  up  with  satisfaction  as 
they  stopped  before  a  small,  whitewashed 
cottage  with  a  long  garden  in  front  and 
a  bed  of  lupins  at  the  side.  Florence 
noticed  that  the  garden,  stretching  far 
behind,  was  full  of  fruit  trees,  and  that  a 
pear-tree  rubbed  against  the  sides  of  the 
house. 

The  old  lady  got  out  of  the  fly  slowly, 
she  handed  out  her  niece  and  nephew ; 
the  latter  was  going  to  pay  the  driver,  but 
she  pushed  away  his  hand,  then  stood  for 
a  moment  feeling  absently  in  her  pocket. 
After  a  moment  she  looked  up  and  said  in 
an  abstracted  voice,  "Walter  dear,  you 
must  settle  with  the  flyman  when  you  go 
back  to  Brighton  ;  he  is  paid  by  the  hour 
and  will  wait  for  you,  my  darlings;"  and 
she  turned  towards  the  gate.  "  Come," 
she  said,  "  I  must  present  you  to  your 
uncle.  Robert,"  she  called,  "are  you 
there  .•^"  She  walked  along  the  pathway 
with  a  quick,  determined  step  a  little  in 
advance  of  her  visitors  ;  when  she  reached 
the  house  she  stood  still,  looking  in  but 
hesitating  to  enter.     Florence  and  Walter 


opened  into  a  room  simply,  almost  poorly, 
furnished,  with  many  photographs  dotted 
about  the  walls,  and  a  curious  arrangement 
of  quartz  and  ferns  in  one  corner.  While 
Mrs.  Baines  stood  irresolute,  there  came 
round  the  house  from  the  right  a  little 
shabby-looking  maidservant.  Her  dress 
was  dirty,  and  she  wore  a  large  cap  on  her 
untidy  head. 

"  Emma,"  said  Aunt  Anne  in  the  con- 
descending voice  of  one  who  struggled, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  forget  her  own  su- 
perior condition  in  life,  "where  is  your 
master?" 

"I  don't  know,  mum,  but  I  think  he's 
tying  up  the  beans." 

"  Have  you  prepared  luncheon  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  in  surprise  she  evi- 
dently did  not  dare  express,  and  answered 
in  the  negative. 

"  Then  go  and  do  so  immediately." 

"But  please,  mum,  what  am  I  to  put  on 
the  table?"  asked  the  girl,  bewildered. 

"  Put!  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  "why, 
the  cold  pie,  and  the  preserved  cranberries, 
of  course,  and  the  honey  and  the  buns." 

Florence  thought  that  it  sounded  like 
the  oddest  meal  in  the  world. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  return,  I  do  in- 
deed. Aunt  Anne,  if  you  will  kindly  let 
us,"  urged  Walter,  thinking  regretfully  of 
the  chicken. 

Aunt  Anne  waved  her  hand. 

"Walter,"  she  answered  grandly,  "you 
shall  not  go  until  you  have  partaken  of 
our  hospitality.  I  wish  it  were  a  thousand 
times  better  than  it  is,"  she  added,  with  a 
pathetic  note  in  her  voice  that  found  their 
hearts  directly. 

Walter  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
like  the  simple,  affectionate  fellow  that  he 
was,  and  Florence  hastened  to  say  heart- 
ily:— 

"  It  sounds  delightful,  dear  Aunt  Anne ; 

it  is  only  that  we "  and  then  there 

came  slouching  round  the  left  side  of  the 
house  a  tall,  ungainly-looking  man  of  about 
sixty,  a  man  with  a  brown  beard  and  brown 
trousers,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  newspaper. 
He  looked  at  Walter  and  at  Florence  in 
almost  stupid  surprise,  and  turned  from 
them  with  a  grunt. 

"  Anne,"  he  said  crossly,  "  where  have 
you  been  ?  I  have  wasted  all  my  morning 
looking  for  you  ;  you  knew  those  scarlet 
runners  wanted  tying  up,  and  the  sun- 
flowers trimming.  Who  are  these?"  he 
asked,  nodding  at  his  visitors  as  coolly  as 
if  they  had  been  out  of  hearing;  "and 
what  is  that  fly  doing  at  the  gate?  " 

"  Why,    I    have   been   to    Brighton,  of 
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course,"  Aunt  Anne  answered  bravely, 
lifting  her  head  and  looking  him  in  the 
face,  but  there  was  a  quaver  of  something 
like  fear  in  her  voice  ;  "  I  told  you  I  was 
going  ;  I  went  by  the  omnibus." 

*'  What  did  you  go  to  Brighton  for  ?  you 
were  there  only  last  week."  He  lowered 
his  voice  and  asked  again,  "Who  are 
these.?" 

"  Robert,  I  told  you  yesterday  that 
Walter  Hibbert's  name  was  in  the  visit- 
ors' list  in  the  paper,  and  that  I  was  long- 
ing to  see  him  and  his  wife,"  she  answered 
sharply,  but  still  with  dignity  —  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  was  master  — 
"so  of  course  I  went  off  this  morning  to 
fetch  them.  I  knew  how  glad  you  would 
be  to  see  them." 

The  maid  inside,  laying  the  cloth  in  the 
whitewashed  sitting-room,  stopped  clatter- 
ing the  forks  and  spoons  to  hear  what  was 
going  on  and  to  look  through  the  open 
window.  Aunt  Anne  noticed  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  turning  to  her  said  sternly :  — 

"Emma,  proceed  with  your  work.  I 
told  you,"  she  went  on,  again  speaking  to 
her  husband,  "  that  these  dear  children 
were  at  Brighton.  I  have  brought  them 
back,  Robert,  to  introduce  them  to  you. 
They  have  been  looking  forward  to  it." 

He  gave  another  grunt,  and  smiled  an 
awkward  smile  that  seemed  forced  from 
him,  and.  shook  his  awkward  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,"  he  said  ;  "  well,  you  had 
better  come  in  and  have  something  to  eat," 
and  he  led  the  way  into  the  cottage. 

Aunt  Anne  entirely  recovered  herself 
the  moment  she  was  under  her  own  roof. 
"He  is  so  forgetful," she  said  softly,  "but 
he  has  really  been  longing  to  see  you;" 
and  she  touched  his  arm ;  "  I  told  them 
how  glad  you  would  be  to  see  them,  Rob- 
ert," she  said  appealingly,  as  if  she  felt 
quite  certain  that  he  would  remember  his 
gladness  in  a  moment  or  two,  and  won- 
dered if  it  was  yet  flowing  into  his  heart. 
"  Dear  Florence,  you  must  ask  him  to  show 
you  his  botanical  specimens;  he  has  a 
wonderful  collection." 

"  We  will,"  said  Walter  good-humoredly. 

"  And  now  you  must  excuse  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  dears.  I  know  how  much 
your  uncle  will  enjoy  a  talk  with  you," 
and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Hibberts,  Aunt 
Anne  vanished,  leaving  them  alone  with 
the  brown  man. 

Mr.  Baines  sat  slowly  down  on  the  arm- 
chair, the  only  really  comfortable  one  in 
the  room,  and  stretched  out  his  left  leg  in 
a  manner  that  showed  it  was  stiff.  Then 
he  looked  at  his  visitors  almost  grimly, 
yet  with  a  suggestion  of  odd  amusement 


on  his  face,  as  if  he  knew  perfectly  how 
awkward  they  felt. 

"Sit  down,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said, 
nodding  towards  an  ordinary  chair  and 
including  Walter  in  the  nod.  "  I  dare  say 
you'll  be  glad  of  your  food  before  you 
look  at  specimens.  I  shall,"  and  he  gave 
a  lumbering  laugh.  "  1  have  done  a  hard 
morning's  work.'' 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  tired," 
Florence  said  politely,  wishing  Aunt  Anne 
would  return. 

He  seemed  to  know  her  thoughts,  and 
answered  them  in  an  explanatory  manner: 
"  Anne  won't  be  long.  She  always  dresses 
before  we  have  dinner.  Great  nonsense, 
living  as  we  do;  but  it's  no  use  my  speak- 
ing. Do  you  make  a  long  stay  in  Brighton, 
Mr.  Hibbert?" 

"  No,  we  go  back  to  town  to-night." 

"  A  good  thing,"  he  said,  with  another 
awkward  laugh  ;  "  Brighton  is  a  horrible 
place  to  my  mind,  and  the  sooner  one 
leaves  it  the  better.  That  pier,  with  its 
band  and  set  of  idle  people,  with  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  walk  up  and  down  ;  well,  r 

it's  my  opinion  that  railways  have  done  a      ^M 
vast  deal  of  mischief  and   mighty  little       ^^ 
good  to  make  up  for  it.     The  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  newspapers.     What  good 
do  they  do?"  ^| 

Walter  felt  that  this  sudden  turn  upon  iH 
the  press  was  a  little  hard  on  him,  but  he 
looked  up  over  his  moustache  with  laugh- 
ter in  his  eyes,  and  wondered  what  would 
come  next.  Florence  was  almost  angry. 
Aunt  Anne's  husband  was  very  rude,  she 
thought,  and  she  determined  to  come  to 
the  rescue. 

"But  you  were  reading  a  paper,"  she 
said,  and  tried  to  see  the  name  of  one 
that  Mr.  Baines  had  thrown  down  beside 
his  chair. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  like  to  try  to  find  out 
what  mischief  they  are  going  to  do  next. 
If  I  had  my  way  they  should  only  be  pub- 
lished monthly,  if  at  all.  All  they  do  is 
to  try  to  set  people  by  the  ears." 

"  But  they  tell  us  the  news." 

"  Well,  and  what  better  are  we  for  that  ? 
I  don't  want  to  know  that  a  man  was 
hanged  last  week,  and  a  prince  will  be 
married  to-morrow  ;  I  only  waste  my  time 
reading  about  them  when  I  might  be  use- 
fully employed  minding  my  own  business. 
Oh,  here's  Anne;  now  we  had  better  go 
and  eat." 

With  the  aid  of  a  stick  he  shuffled  out 
of  the  chair  and  went  towards  the  table. 
Walter  made  a  feint  of  offering  his  help. 

"  I  am  all  right  once  I  am  on  my  feet," 
said  Mr.  Baines. 
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Florence  and  Walter  were  astonished 
when  they  looked  at  Aunt  Anne.  They 
hardly  knew  her  again.  The  shabby  black 
shawl  had  vanished,  the  dusty  bonnet  was 
replaced  by  a  soft  white  cap;  there  was 
lace  at  her  throat  fastened  by  a  little  crinkly 
gold  brooch,  having  a  place  for  hair  in  the 
middle  ;  her  satin  dress  trailed  an  inch  or 
two  on  the  ground  behind,  and  she  had 
put  a  red  carnation  in  her  bosom  almost 
coquettishly. 

"  Now,  dears,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of 
welcome  that  was  fascinating  from  its  ab- 
solute genuineness,  "  I  shall  be  truly  hurt 
if  you  fail  to  do  justice  to  our  simple  re- 
past"—  and  she  sat  down  with  an  air  of 
old-fashioned  stateliness  as  if  she  were 
heading  a  banquet  table.  "Sit  down  dears. 
Robert,  you  must  have  Florence  on  your 
right  hand. 

The  Hibberts  took  their  places  merrily, 
their  spirits  reviving  now  that  they  were 
no  longer  alone  with  their  host.  Aunt 
Anne,  too,  looked  so  picturesque  sitting 
there  in  the  little  summer-like  room,  with 
the  garden  beyond,  that  they  could  not 
help  being  glad  they  had  come.  They  felt 
that  they  were  living  a  distinct  day  in 
their  lives,  and  not  one  that  afterwards  in 
looking  back  they  would  find  difficult  to 
sort  out  from  a  hundred  others  like  it. 

Even  Mr.  Baines  grew  less  grumpy, 
and  offered  presently  to  show  them  the 
garden. 

"And  the  plum-trees  and  the  pear- 
trees,"  said  Aunt  Anne ;  "  and  the  view 
from  the  summer-house  in  the  corner." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  her  husband  said,  "  we'll 
show  them  all ;  "  and  he  helped  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  table  with  what  he  evidently 
intended  to  be  genial  courtesy. 

"  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you, 
dears,"  Aunt  Anne  said  as  she  insisted  on 
helping  them  to  an  enormous  quantity  of 
stewed  cranberries. 

"  And  it  does  us  good  to  be  here,"  they 
answered,  forgetting  all  their  vexation  at 
losing  a  day  by  the  sea ;  forgetting  even 
the  poor  chicken  that  was  being  roasted  in 
vain,  and  the  waiting  fly  to  be  paid  for  at 
so  much  an  hour. 

"  Walter  dear,"  Mrs.  Hibbert  said,  as 
they  drove  back  to  Brighton,  carefully 
balancing  on  their  knees  four  large  pots 
of  jam,  while  they  also  kept  an  eye  on  an 
enormous  nosegay  badly  tied  up,  that 
wobbled  about  on  the  back  seat,  •'  Mr. 
Baines  didn't  seem  to  know  you  when  we 
arrived." 

"  He  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  before. 
Aunt  Anne  only  set  eyes  on  him  five  years 
ago.     He  was  rather  a  grumpy  beggar.     I 
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wonder  who  the  deuce  he  was.  We  none 
of  us  ever  knew." 

"  He  didn't  know  you  are  a  journalist,  I 
think." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  I  wonder  if  he 
ever  did  anything  for  a  living  himself." 
Then  as  if  he  repented  saying  anything 
that  sounded  unkind  of  a  man  whose  salt 
he  had  just  eaten,  he  added,  "  But  you  can 
never  tell  what  people  are  from  their  talk 
the  first  time  you  see  them.  He  is  not 
unlike  a  man  I  knew  some  years  ago,  who 
was  a  great  inventive  genius.  He  used  to 
shuffle  about  in  shoes  too  big  for  him  just 
as  this  beggar  did." 

"  I  felt  quite  frightened  when  he  first 
came  round  the  corner." 

"You  see  it  was  rough  upon  him  hav- 
ing his  morning  spoilt.  A  man  who  lives 
in  the  country  like  that  generally  gets 
wrapped  up  in  his  surroundings.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  known  that  Aunt  Anne 
was  at  Rottingdean,"  he  went  on  ;  "  but  if 
so,  I  had  forgotten  it.  She  quarrelled 
with  my  father  and  everyone  else  because 
she  was  always  quite  unable  to  keep  any 
money.  There  was  a  great  deliberation 
in  the  family  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Aunt  Anne  was  destitute 
and  no  one  wanted  to  keep  her." 

"  But  had  she  no  money  of  her  own  ?  " 

"  She  had  a  little,  but  she  lived  on  the 
capital  till  it  was  gone,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  that.  Then  suddenly  she  married 
Mr.  Baines.  I  don't  know  who  he  was, 
but  she  met  him  at  a  railway-station.  He 
had  a  bad  headache,  I  believe,  and  she 
thought  he  was  ill  and  went  up  to  him  and 
offered  him  some  smelling-salts." 

"  Why,  it  was  quite  romantic,"  Florence 
exclaimed. 

Walter  had  a  curious  way  of  looking  up 
when  he  was  amused,  and  he  looked  up  ia 
that  curious  way  now. 

"  Do  goon,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  except  that 
somehow  they  got  married,  and  she 
turned  up  to-day  as  you  saw  ;  and  I  wish 
she  hadn't  given  us  any  jam  ;  confound  it. 
I  say,  darling,  let's  throw  it  over  that 
hedge." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world,"  Flor- 
ence said.  "  It  would  be  so  unkind.  She 
was  a  dear  old  lady,  Walter,  and  I  am 
glad  we  went  to  see  her.  She  asked  for 
our  address  in  London,  and  said  she  would 
write  to  us." 

But  Aunt  Anne  did  not  write  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  it  was  only  to  condole  with 
Walter  on  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
first  year  after  their  visit  to  Rottingdean 
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she  sent  a  large  Christmas  card  inscribed 
to  "  My  dear  Walter  and  Florence,  from 
Aunt  Anne  ; "  but  the  second  year  even 
this  was  omitted.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hibbert  had  been  married  nearly 
seven  years  that  Aunt  Anne  again  ap- 
peared before  them. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Many  things  had  happened  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hibbert  in  those  seven  years.  Most 
important  of  all  —  to  themselves,  at  least 
—  was  the  birth  of  their  two  children, 
lovely  children  Mrs.  Hibbert  declared 
them  to  be,  and  in  his  heart  her  husband 
agreed  with  her.  But  the  time  came  when 
Walter  found  to  his  dismay  that  even 
lovely  children  would  sometimes  cry,  and 
that  as  they  grew  older  they  wanted  room 
to  run  about  with  that  delightful  patter-pat- 
tering sound  that  is  usually  more  musical  to 
a  mother's  ear  than  to  a  father's,  especially 
when  he  has  to  produce  intelligible  copy. 
So  the  Hibberts  moved  away  from  the 
little  flat  in  which  they  had  begun  their 
married  life,  to  an  ugly  little  upright  house 
sufficiently  near  Portland  Road  to  enable 
Walter  to  get  quickly  to  the  office.  There 
a  nursery  could  be  made  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  the  children  were  not  only 
out  of  sight,  but  out  of  hearing. 

Walter  did  a  great  deal  of  work  and  was 
fairly  well  paid,  but  that  did  not  mean  a 
large  income  for  a  young  couple  with  two 
children  and  three  servants,  trying  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  before  the  world.  He 
wrote  for  magazines  and  literary  journals, 
occasionally  he  did  a  long  pot-boiler  for 
one  of  those  reviews  he  called  refuges  for 
destitute  intellects,  and  altogether  was 
thrown  much  among  men  better  off  than 
himself,  so  that  he  did  not  like  to  look 
poor.  Besides,  he  preferred  to  live  with 
a  certain  amount  of  comfort  even  though 
it  meant  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety,  to 
looking  poverty-stricken  or  shabby  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  precisely  how  he  would 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  being 
able  at  any  moment  to  lay  his  hand  on  a 
ten-pound  note. 

"  You  not  only  feel  awkward  yourself  if 
you  look  poor,  but  cause  other  people  to 
feel  so,"  he  said;  "and  that  is  making 
yourself  a  nuisance ;  and  you  have  no 
business  to  do  that  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

So,  though  the  Hibberts  had  only  a 
small  house,  it  was  pretty  and  well  ar- 
ranged. Their  simple  meals  were  daintily 
served,  and  everything  about  them  had  an 
air  that  implies  content  dashed  with  lux- 
ury. In  fact  they  lived  as  people  can  live 
now,  even  on  a  small  income,  and  espe- 


cially  in  London,  in  comfort  and  refine* 
ment. 

Still,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  pull 
through,  and  Walter  felt  that  he  ought  to 
be  making  more  money.  He  knew,  too, 
though  he  did  not  tell  his  wife  so,  that  the 
constant  work  and  anxiety  were  telling  on 
him;  he  wanted  another  but  a  far  longer 
bracing-up  than  the  one  he  had  had  seven 
5'ears  ago  at  Brighton.  "  A  sea-voyage 
would  be  the  thing,"  he  thought,  "  only  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  be  managed,  even 
if  I  could  get  away." 

The  last  year  had  been  a  fortunate  one 
in  some  respects  :  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert's  had  died,  leaving  them  a  hundred 
pounds  and  a  furnished  cottage  near  Wit- 
ley  in  Surrey.  It  was  a  dear  little  cottage, 
they  both  protested  —  red  brick,  of  course, 
as  all  well-bred  cottages  are  nowadays, 
standing  in  an  acre  and  a  half  of  its  own 
fir  wood,  and  having  round  it  a  garden 
with  tan  paths  and  those  prim  flowers  that 
grow  best  in  the  vicinity  of  fir.  It  would 
be  delightful  to  stay  there  in  the  summer 
holidays,  they  agreed,  or  to  run  down  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  or  by  and  by  to  send 
the  children  there  for  a  spell  with  the  gov- 
erness when  their  parents  were  not  able 
to  get  away  from  town.  Walter  had  tried 
sending  Florence  and  the  children  and 
going  down  every  week  himself,  but  he 
found  "it  didn't  work."  She  was  always 
longing  to  be  with  him,  and  he  with  her. 
It  was  only  a  broad  sea  and  a  few  thou- 
sand miles  that  would  make  separation 
possible,  and  he  did  not  think  he  could 
endure  that  very  long ;  he  was  absurdly 
fond  of  his  dear  little  wife. 

All  this  he  thought  over  as  he  walked 
along  the  Strand  one  morning  towards 
Fleet  Street  and  his  office.  He  was  going 
to  see  his  chief  who  had  sent  for  him  on  a 
matter  of  business.  His  chief  was  Mr. 
Fisher,  an  excellent  editor,  though  not 
quite  enough  of  a  partisan  perhaps  to 
have  a  strong  following.  The  Centre 
was  a  model  of  fairness  and  the  mainstay 
of  that  great  section  of  the  reading  public 
that  likes  its  news  trustworthy  and  copious, 
but  has  no  pronounced  party  leanings. 
Still,  if  it  was  a  paper  without  political  in- 
fluence, it  was  one  of  great  political  use, 
for  it  invariably  stated  a  question  from  all 
points  of  view  with  equal  fairness,  though 
it  leant,  if  at  all,  from  sheer  editorial  gen- 
erosity, towards  making  the  best  of  it  for 
the  weakest  side.  Thus  a  minority  looked 
to  it  almost  as  to  an  advocate,  and  the  ma- 
jority knew  that  any  strength  that  was 
against  them  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
Centre^  and    that  if     none   was   pleaded 
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there,  the  right  and  the  triumph  were  to- 
gether. Mr.  Fisher  liked  Walter  Hib- 
bert;  and  though  by  tacit  agreement  their 
relations  inside  the  office  were  purely 
formal,  outside  they  were  more  intimate. 
Occasionally  they  took  the  form  of  a  quiet 
dinner,  or  a  few  hours  in  the  little  house 
near  Portland  Road,  where  Florence  con- 
tributed a  good  deal  to  her  husband's 
popularity. 

As  he  walked  along  the  Strand  that 
morning,  Walter  meditated  on  many  ways 
of  improving  his  condition  and  at  the  same 
time  of  not  overworking  himself.  He 
found  that  it  told  on  him  considerably  to 
be  down  late  at  the  office  three  nights  a 
week,  doing  his  article,  and  then,  with  the 
excitement  of  work  still  upon  him,  to  go 
home  tired  and  hungry  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  It  was  bad  for  Florence 
too,  for  she  generally  sat  up  for  him,  de- 
claring that  to  taste  his  supper  and  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  him  did  her  good 
and  made  her  heart  light.  Sometimes  he 
thought  he  would  take  up  a  different  line 
altogether  (he  knew  his  editor  would  aid 
and  abet  him  in  anything  for  his  good) 
and  try  living  in  the  country,  and  running 
up  to  town  every  day  if  necessary.  But 
this  would  never  do,  it  would  only  make 
him  restive.  His  position  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  admit  of  taking  things 
so  easily.  It  was  important  to  him  to  live 
among  men  of  knowledge  and  influence, 
to  be  in  the  whirl  and  twirl  of  things,  and 
London  was  essentially  the  buUVeye,  not 
only  of  wealth  and  commerce,  but  of  most 
other  things  with  which  men  of  all  de- 
grees concern  themselves. 

And  when  he  got  to  this  point  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  thinking  too 
much  about  himself.  After  all  he  only 
wanted  a  month's  rest  or  a  couple  of 
months'  change  of  air ;  a  friendly  talk  such 
as  he  might  possibly  get  in  the  next  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  would  probably  bring  about 
either  and  in  a  far  better  form  than  he 
himself  could  devise  it.  Mr.  Fisher  was 
a  man  of  infinite  resource,  not  merely  in 
regard  to  his  paper,  but  for  himself  and 
his  friends  too,  when  they  consulted  him 
about  their  personal  affairs.  It  was  one 
of  his  characteristics  that  he  liked  being 
consulted.  Walter  felt  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  get  away  alone  with  Florence, 
to  some  place  where  the  climate  had  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  itself ;  he  wanted 
to  be  sated  with  sunshine.  It  was  no  good 
going  alone,  and  no  matter  how  pleasant  a 
friend  went  with  him,  a  time  always  came 
when  he  wanted  to  go  by  one  route  and 
the  friend  by  another.     "  Now,  your  wife," 
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he  thought,  "not  only  particularly  longs 
to  go  by  your  route,  but  thinks  you  a 
genius  for  finding  it  out." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a 
bookshop  ;  there  was  a  box  of  second-hand 
books  outside ;  he  hesitated,  but  remem- 
bered that  he  had  no  time  to  stay.  As  he 
turned  away  some  one  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  and  a  voice  said  doubtfully  :  — 

"  Will  you  speak  to  me,  Walter?  "  He 
looked  up  and  instantly  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  smile. 

"Why,  it's  Wimple,"  he  said;  "how 
are  you,  old  fellow.?  Of  course  I'll  speak 
to  you.     How  are  you  ?  " 

The  man  who  had  stopped  him  was 
about  eight-and-twenty,  he  was  tall  and 
thin,  his  legs  were  too  long  and  very  rick- 
ety. To  look  at  he  was  not  prepossessi  ng  ; 
he  had  a  pinky  complexion,  pale  reddish 
hair,  and  small,  round,  dark  eyes  with  light 
lashes  and  weak  lids.  On  either  side  of 
his  face  there  were  some  straggling  whis- 
kers ;  his  lips  were  thin  and  his  whole 
expression  very  grave.  His  voice  was 
low  but  firm  in  its  tone,  as  though  he 
wished  to  convey  that  even  in  small  mat- 
ters it  would  be  useless  to  contradict  him. 
He  wore  rather  shabby,  dark  clothes,  his 
thin  overcoat  was  unbuttoned  and  showed 
that  the  undercoat  was  faced  with  watered 
silk  that  had  worn  a  little  shiny  ;  attached 
to  his  waistcoat  was  a  watchguard  made 
of  brown  hair  ornamented  here  and  there 
with  bright  gold  clasps.  He  did  not  look 
strong  or  very  flourishing.  He  was  fairly 
gentleman-like,  but  only  fairly  so,  and  he 
did  not  look  very  agreeable.  The  appar- 
ent weakness  of  his  legs  seemed  to  pre- 
vent him  from  walking  uprightly ;  he 
looked  down  a  good  deal  at  the  toes  of  his 
boots,  which  were  well  polished.  The 
oddest  thing  about  him  was  that  with  all 
his  unprepossessing  appearance  he  had  a 
certain  air  of  sentiment;  occasionally  a 
sentimental  tone  stole  into  his  voice,  but 
he  carefully  repressed  it.  Walter  remem- 
bered the  moment  he  looked  at  him  that 
the  brown  hair  watchguard  had  been  the 
gift  of  a  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
tailor  to  whom  he  had  made  love  as  if  in 
compensation  for  not  paying  her  father's 
bill.  He  wondered  how  it  had  ended, 
whether  the  girl  had  broken  her  heart  for 
him  or  found  him  out.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  hated  himself  for  his  ungenerous 
thoughts,  and  forcing  them  back  spoke  in 
as  friendly  a  voice  as  he  could  manage. 
"It's  ages  since  we  came  across  each 
other,"  he  said,  "and  I  should  not  have 
seen  you  just  now  if  you  had  not  seen 
me." 
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"  I  wasn't  sure  whether  you  would 
speak  to  me,"  Mr.  Wimple  said  solemnly 
as  they  went  towards  Fleet  Street  together, 
and  then  almost  hurriedly,  as  if  to  avoid 
thinking  about  unpleasant  things,  he 
asked,  "  How  is  your  wife  ?  " 

"  All  right,  thank  you.  But  how  are 
you,  and  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"lam  not  at  all  well,  Walter"  — Mr. 
Wimple  coughed,  as  if  to  show  that  he 
was  delicate  —  "and  my  uncle  has  be- 
haved shamefully  to  me." 

"  Why,  what  has  he  done  ? "  Walter 
asked,  wishing  that  he  felt  more  cordial, 
for  he  had  known  Alfred  Wimple  longer 
almost  than  he  had  known  any  one.  Old 
acquaintance  was  not  to  be  lightly  put 
aside.  It  constituted  a  claim  in  Walter's 
eyes  as  strong  as  did  relationship,  though 
it  was  only  when  the  claim  was  made  on 
him,  and  never  when  he  might  have 
pressed  it  for  his  own  advantage,  that  he 
remembered  this. 

"  Done !  why,  he  has  turned  me  out  of 
his  office,  just  because  he  wanted  to  make 
room  for  the  son  of  a  rich  client,  for  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world." 

"That  was  rough,"  Walter  answered, 
thinking  almost  against  his  will  that  Wim- 
ple had  never  been  very  accurate  and  that 
this  account  was  possibly  not  a  fair  one. 
"  What  excuse  did  he  make  ?  " 

*'  He  said  ray  health  was  bad,  that  I 
was  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work, 
and  had  better  take  a  few  months'  holiday. 
It  is  quite  true  about  my  health.  I  am 
very  delicate,  Walter."  He  turned,  and 
looked  at  his  friend  with  round,  dark  eyes 
that  seemed  to  have  no  pupils  to  them,  as 
though  he  wanted  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
statement.  "  I  must  take  a  few  months' 
rest." 

"  Then  perhaps  he  was  right  after  all. 
But  can  you  manage  the  few  months' 
rest?"  Walter  asked,  hesitating,  for  he 
knew  the  question  was  expected  from  him. 
In  old  days  he  had  had  so  much  to  do 
with  Wimple's  affairs  that  he  did  not  like 
to  ignore  them  altogether. 

"  He  makes  me  an  allowance,  of  course, 
but  it's  not  sufficient,"  Alfred  Wimple  an- 
swered reluctantly;  "I  wanted  him  to 
keep  my  post  open  for  a  few  months,  but 
he  refused,  though  he's  the  only  relation 
I  have." 

"  Well,  but  he  has  been  pretty  good," 
Walter  said,  in  a  pacific  voice,  "and  per- 
haps he  thinks  you  really  want  rest.  It's 
not  bad  of  him  to  make  you  an  allowance. 
It's  more  than  any  one  would  do  for  me  if 
I  had  to  give  up  work  for  a  bit." 
"  He  only  does  it  because  he  can't  well 


refuse,  and  it's  a  beggarly  sum,  after  all.** 
To  which  Walter  answered  nothing.  He 
had  always  felt  angry  with  himself  for  not 
liking  Alfred  better;  they  were  such  very 
old  friends.  They  had  been  schoolfellows 
long  ago,  and  afterwards,  when  Walter 
was  at  Cambridge  and  Alfred  was  an 
articled  clerk  in  London  (he  was  by  three 
years  the  younger  of  the  two),  there  had 
been  occasions  when  they  had  met  and 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  together.  To 
do  Walter  justice,  it  had  always  been  Al- 
fred who  had  sought  him  and  not  he  who 
had  sought  Alfred,  for  in  spite  of  the  lat- 
ter's  much  professed  affection  Walter 
never  wholly  trusted  him ;  he  hated  him- 
self for  it,  but  the  fact  remained.  "  The 
worst  of  Alfred  is,  that  he  lies,"  he  had 
said  to  himself  long  ago.  He  remembered 
his  own  remark  to-day  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reproach,  but  he  knew  that  he 
had  not  been  unjust ;  still,  after  all,  he 
thought  it  was  not  so  very  great  a  crime  ; 
many  people  lied  nowadays,  sometimes 
without  being  aware  of  it.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  had  been  rather 
hard  on  Alfred,  who  had  been  very  con- 
stant to  him.  Besides,  Wimple  had  been 
unlucky  ;  he  had  been  left  a  penniless  lad 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  rich  city  solicitor, 
who  had  not  appreciated  the  charge ;  he 
had  never  had  a  soul  who  cared  for  him, 
and  must  have  been  very  miserable  and 
lonely  at  times.  If  he  had  had  a  mother 
or  sister,  or  any  one  at  all  to  look  after 
him,  he  might  have  been  different.  Then 
too  Walter  remembered  that  once  when 
he  was  very  ill  in  the  vacation  it  was  Al- 
fred who  had  turned  up  and  nursed  him 
with  almost  a  woman's  anxiety.  A  kind- 
ness like  that  made  a  link  too  strong  for  a 
few  disagreeables  to  break.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  was  a  brute  not  to 
like  his  old  friend  better. 

"  I  am  sorry  things  are  so  bad  with  you, 
old  man  ;  you  must  come  and  dine  and 
talk  them  over." 

Mr.  Wimple  looked  him  earnestly  in 
the  face. 

"I  don't  like  to  come,"  he  said,  in  a 
half-ashamed,  half-pathetic  voice ;  "  I  be- 
haved so  badly  to  you  about  that  thirty 
pounds,  but  luck  was  against  me." 

"  Never  mind,  you  shall  make  it  all 
right  when  luck  is  with  you,"  Walter  an- 
swered cheerfully,  determined  to  forget  all 
unpleasant  bygones.  "  Why  not  come  to- 
night.? we  shall  be  alone." 

Mr.  Wimple  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  not  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not 
well,  and  I  am  going  down  to  the  country 
till  Wednesday;  it  will  do  me  good."    A 
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little  smile  hovered  round  his  mouth  as  he 
added,  "  Some  nice  people  in  Hampshire 
have  asked  me  to  stay  with  them." 

"In  Hampshire,  Whereabouts  in  Hamp- 
shire?" 

There  was  a  certain  hesitation  in  Mr. 
Wimple's  manner  as  he  answered  :  — 

"  You  don't  know  them,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  ever  heard  of  the  place,  Walter ; 
it  is  called  Liphook." 

"  Liphook,  why  of  course  I  know  it,  it 
is  on  the  Portsmouth  line  ;  we  have  a  cot- 
tage, left  us  by  my  wife's  aunt  only  last 
year,  which  is  in  the  same  direction,  only 
nearer  town.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
stay  there  ?  " 

"Till  Wednesday.  I  will  come  and 
dine  with  you  on  Thursday,  if  you  will 
have  me." 

"  All  right,  old  man,  7.30.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  tell  me  where  to  write  in  case 
I  have  to  put  you  off  for  business  rea- 
sons." 

Mr.  Wimple  hesitated  a  minute,  and 
then  gave  his  London  address,  adding  that 
he  should  be  back  on  Wednesday  night  or 
Thursday  morning  at  latest.  They  were 
standing  by  the  newspaper  office. 

"  Do  you  think  there  might  be  anything 
I  could  do  here.?"  he  asked,  nodding  at 
the  poster  outside  the  door;  "  I  might  re- 
view legal  books  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

"  I  expect  Fisher  has  a  dozen  men 
ready  for  anything  at  a  moment's  notice," 
Walter  answered,  "but  I'll  put  in  a  word 
for  you  if  I  get  the  chance  ;  "  and  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  relief  he  shook  his 
friend's  hand  and  rushed  up-stairs.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  a  little  clearer  when 
he  was  alone.  "I'll  do  what  I  can  for 
him,"  he  thought,  "  but  I  can't  stand  much 
of  his  company.  There  is  a  want  of  fresh 
air  about  him  that  bothers  me  so.  Per- 
haps he  could  do  a  legal  book  occasion- 
ally, he  used  to  write  rather  well.  I'll  try 
what  can  be  done." 

But  his  talk  with  Mr.  Fisher  was  so 
important  to  himself  and  so  interesting  in 
many  ways  that  he  forgot  all  about  Alfred 
until  he  was  going  out  of  the  door  ;  and 
then  it  was  too  late  to  speak  about  him. 
Suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck  him  — 
Mr.  Fisher  was  to  dine  with  Walter  next 
week,  he  would  ask  him  for  Thursday. 
Then  if  he  liked  Alfred  it  might  go  all 
right.  He  remembered,  too,  that  Alfred 
always  dressed  carefully  and  looked  his 
best  in  the  evening  and  laid  himself  out 
to  be  agreeable. 

"  By  the  way,  Fisher,  I  wonder  if  you 


would  come  on  Thursday  instead  of  on 
Wednesday.  I  expect  an  old  friend  and 
should  like  you  to  meet  him  ;  he  is  clever 
and  rather  off  luck  just  now;  of  course 
you'll  get  your  chat  with  my  wife  all  right 
—  in  fact  better  if  there  are  one  or  two 
people  to  engross  me." 

"Very  well,  Thursday  if  you  like;  it 
will  do  equally  well  for  me  ;  I  am  free  both 
evenings  as  far  as  I  know." 

"  Agreed  then,"  and  Walter  went  down 
the  office  stairs  pleased  at  his  own  success. 

"That  horrid  Mr.  Wimple  will  spoil 
our  dinner  ;  I  never  liked  him,"  Florence 
exclaimed  when  she  heard  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

"I  know  you  didn't,  and  I  don't  like 
him  either,  which  is  mean  of  me,  for  he's  a 
very  old  friend." 

"  But  if  we  neither  of  us  like  him,  why 
should  we  inflict  him  on  our  lives.''" 

"We  won't;  we'll  cut  him  as  soon  as 
he  has  five  hundred  a  year  ;  but  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  do  so  just  now  when  he's  down 
on  his  luck  ;  he  and  I  have  been  friends 
too  long  for  that." 

"  But  not  very  great  friends  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not ;  but  we  won't  throw  him 
over  in  bad  weather  —  try  and  be  a  little 
nice  to  him  to  please  me,  there's  a  dear 
Floggie,"  which  instantly  carried  the  day. 
"  You  had  better  ask  Ethel  Dunlop  ;  Fisher 
is  fond  of  music,  and  she  will  amuse  him 
when  he  is  tired  of  flirting  with  you," 
Walter  suggested. 

"  He'll  never  tire  of  that,"  she  laughed, 
"  but  I'll  invite  her  if  you  like.  She  can 
sing  while  you  talk  to  Mr.  Wimple  and 
your  editor  discusses  European  politics 
with  me." 

"  He'll  probably  discuss  politics  outside 
Europe,  if  he  discusses  any,"  her  husband 
answered  ;  "  things  look  very  queer  in  the 
East." 

"They  always  do,"  she  said  wisely, 
"but  I  believe  it's  all  nonsense,  and  only 
our  idea  because  we  live  so  far  off." 

"You  had  better  tell  Fisher  to  send  me 
out  to  see." 

"Us, you  mean." 

"No,  me.  They  wouldn't  stand  you, 
dear,"  and  he  looked  at  her  anxiously  ;  "  I 
shouldn't  be  much  surprised  if  he  asked 
me  to  go  for  a  bit  —  indeed,  I  think  he 
has  an  idea  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Walter,  it  would  be  horrible." 

"Not  if  it  did  me  good;  sometimes  I 
think  I  need  a  thorough  change." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 

"  No,  not  then,"  she  answered. 
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XIII. 

THE    SYRIAN    DESERT,   FROM    DAMASCUS 
TO   KARYATEN. 

It  is  the  first  of  May.  Behold  our  trav- 
ellers bidding  a  last  farewell  to  Damascus, 
with  its  shad)'  gardens  and  cool,  clear 
streams  of  water,  its  crowded  bazaars  (re- 
splendent with  rich  silken  stuffs  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  more  especially 
stocked  to  overflowing  with  an  endless 
variety  of  delectable  sweetmeats),  and 
lastly  its  pale-faced  inhabitants,  richly 
robed,  but  sad  of  countenance  through 
this  moon  of  Ramadan,  fasting  from  dawn 
to  sunset,  and  feasting  by  night.  Behold 
the  familiar  cavalcade  threading  its  way 
through  those  same  bazaars  —  narrow 
streets  which  scarcely  allow  room  for  the 
riders  to  pass  between  the  "shops"  on 
each  side,  so  that  the  horses  have  to  pick 
their  way  among  the  goods  set  out  for 
sale. 

At  last  the  city  is  left  behind,  and 
through  its  belt  of  shady  gardens  the  pro- 
cession winds  on  to  the  open  plain  beyond. 
The  travellers  present  a  more  picturesque 
appearance  than  hitherto,  for  (rightly 
judging  that  no  amount  of  muslin  pugga- 
rees will  avail  against  the  power  of  desert 
suns)  they  have  provided  themselves  with 
huge  kefiyehsoi  gorgeous  Damascus  silks, 
which,  bound  round  their  hats,  shade  the 
eyes,  and  fall  over  the  shoulders  in  pro- 
tecting folds.  The  cavalcade  is  now  head- 
ed by  the  stately  figure  of  Sheikh  Nasr 
ibn  Abdullah,  his  dark  eyes  sparkling  as 
he  feels  his  steed  bound  beneath  him,  and 
scents  afar  off  the  air  of  the  desert.  Truly 
it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  dark-robed 
sheikh  galloping  across  the  plain,  some- 
times (with  one  hand  on  his  horse's  mane) 
bending  to  the  ground,  and,  without  draw- 
ing rein,  picking  some  flower  which  he 
gravely  presents  to  one  or  other  of  the 
ladies.  And  whithersoever  goes  the  son 
of  Abdullah  thither  follows  him  Sheikh 
'Ali,  his  cousin  and  attendant.  Pronounce 
not  his  name,  good  reader,  without  due 
attention  to  the  apostrophe.  It  symbol- 
izes an  Arabic  consonant  which  the  sister 
explains  to  represent  the  sound  heard  be- 
tween two  consecutive  bleats  of  a  camel. 
"  So  now  you  know  how  to  pronounce  his 
name,"  says  she  ;  "  but  for  my  part  I  shall 
call  him  the  Man  with  the  Eyes.  His 
face  is  so  muffled  up  that  nothing  but  his 
eyes  is  visible,  and  such  quick,  penetrat- 
ing, observant  eyes  I  never  beheld  in  my 
life.     He  notices  every  blade   of  grass, 


every  stone,   every    lizard,  every  evei 
thing!" 

"He   is  a  very  uncanny   personage!" 
exclaims   Philippa  —  "never  speaking   a      |H 
word,  but  every  now  and  then  suddenly      ^h 
breaking  into   a   hoarse,   quiet,   cackling 
laugh,  for  no  reason  whatever." 

"He  is  evidently  not  used  to  Euro- 
peans," says  the  sister.  "I  suppose  he 
is  greatly  amused  at  our  outlandish  ways." 

Quietly  and  swiftly  the  bright  hours 
slip  away.  The  chief  event  of  the  day  is 
that,  at  different  points  on  the  line  of 
march,  the  cavalcade  encounters  three 
huge  droves  of  camels,  the  smallest  of 
which  contains  sixty  at  least.  They  are 
in  the  charge  of  a  few  Bedouin  folk  who 
have  brought  them  across  the  desert  from 
Bagdad,  intending  to  sell  them  in  Damas- 
cus. Many  of  the  camels  are  quite  young, 
and  most  of  them  seem  very  wild  —  at 
least  so  thinks  the  trembling  Sebaste  when 
they  crowd  up  to  her,  showing  their  teeth, 
and  craning  forward  their  ostrich-like 
necks  as  though  debating  whether  to  peck 
first  herself  or  her  beloved  steed. 

The  plain  is  crossed  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  the  travellers  ascend  the  slopes 
of  its  bounding  chain  of  hills,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  descend  the  other  side  to  the 
plain  beyond,  where  they  camp  outside 
the  village  of  Muadameyeh.  Gathered 
round  the  supper-table  in  the  sitting-tent 
after  dark,  the  wanderers  indulge  in  wild 
conjectures  about  the  unknown  regions  on 
which  they  are  entering. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  our  next  camp- 
ing-place, Caesar  ?  "  asks  the  father,  as  the 
young  dragoman  appears  with  a  dish  of 
dried  dates. 

"  To-morrow,  sir,"  is  the  answer,  "  we 
shall  not  gamb  at  no  blace.  We  shall  be 
in  the  wilderness." 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  next  day's 
march  our  travellers  find  themselves  at 
last  in  the  Syrian  desert.  It  is  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  bounded  to  north  and  south 
by  two  ranges  of  bare  hills.  At  first  the 
breadth  of  the  plain  from  range  to  range 
is  only  a  very  few  miles,  but  day  by  day, 
as  the  travellers  advance  eastward,  the 
plain  grows  broader  and  broader,  an  ocean 
of  bluish  green.  Yes,  really  green,  for 
(though  at  a  later  season  the  sandy  ground 
is  parched  and  bare)  at  this  time  of  year 
it  is  more  or  less  covered  with  tufts  of 
outlandish  desert  weeds  with  strange  aro-  _^_ 
matic  scents,  and  sometimes  the  plain  is  ^H 
gay  with  wild  flowers.  Otherwise  there  ^H 
is  no  vegetation  whatever  —  not  so  much 
as  the  ghost  of  a  tree  or  shrub  over  all 
the  level  plain,  which  stretches  away  and 
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away  to  right  and  left  toward  the  rocky 
hills,  and  eastward  is  unbroken  to  the 
utmost  horizon.  Oh,  the  delight  of  a  gal- 
lop over  those  level  tracts  of  desert ! 
Ladylike  canterings  do  very  well  for  the 
confined  plains  of  inhabited  countries,  but 
when  you  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  des- 
ert before  you,  then  is  the  time  to  let  your 
horse  start  off  with  a  bound  and  rush  like 
the  wind  over  the  vanishing  plain,  away 
and  away  toward  the  changeless  horizon. 
Only  Abu  Hassan  (wretch  that  he  is  !) 
has  a  notion  that  horses  with  eight  hours' 
work  before  them  ought  not  to  gallop 
much  in  the  broiling  sunshine  —  and  Cae- 
sar countenances  him ! 

The  morning  start  from  the  desert  camp 
is  generally  an  early  one.  Sometimes 
breakfast  is  over,  the  tents  and  their  furni- 
ture have  been  packed  up,  and  the  caval- 
cade is  on  the  move  before  six  o'clock. 
This  ensures  three  hours  of  reasonably 
cool  riding.  Wonderful  are  the  tender 
colors  of  the  shadowy  distance,  gleaming  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  All  around  the 
desert  creatures  are  stirring:  bright-eyed 
jerboas,  furry  and  soft  and  brown,  dart  out 
of  their  holes  to  look  at  you  ;  terrified  liz- 
ards with  upturned  tails  scurry  hither  and 
thither  between  your  horse's  hoofs  ;  huge 
yellow  locusts  flit  and  swim  through  the 
clear,  fresh  air;  a  lark  is  singing  over- 
head ;  even  that  venomous  old  snake  (the 
which  approach  at  your  peril !)  is  enjoying 
his  morning  exercise  of  twisting  and  coil- 
ing and  gliding  about  the  tufts  of  desert 
weed. 

On  ride  the  travellers,  gaily  conversing 
through  the  early  hours  of  coolness.  But 
about  nine  o'clock  the  heat  comes  upon 
them  suddenly,  irresistibly.  The  morning 
breeze  drops  to  a  perfect  stillness,  there 
is  no  sound  but  that  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  hot  ground,  conversation  dies  away, 
and  the  riders  go  on  and  on  in  silence, 
their  heads  muffled  in  their  silk  kefiyehs, 
—  not  oppressed  by  the  heat,  but  quietly 
enjoying  the  glowing  atmosphere. 

Then  do  the  desert  fairies  begin  their 
freaks ;  and,  as  you  ride  on  over  the  end- 
less plain,  suddenly  you  see  before  you  a 
cool,  still  lake  of  shining  water,  dotted 
with  islands,  and  reflecting  its  rocky 
shores  and  headlands.  It  is  all  so  per- 
fectly clear  and  natural  that  your  eyes, 
dazzled  by  the  hot  sunshine,  rest  with  de- 
light on  the  cool,  clear  water.  But  pres- 
ently, alas  !  the  lake  begins  to  dry  up, 
contracting  at  every  forward  step,  till  all 
before  you  is  once  more  desert  —  unend- 
ing desert. 

"Sophia,"  says  Sebaste  confidentially, 


as  she  brings  her  horse  alongside  of  her 
sister's,  "when  we  get  home,  I  think  I 
shall  publish  a  pamphlet  entitled  'The 
World,  a  Mirage,'  proving  that  what  we 
call  the  Universe  —  that  is,  the  subjective 
side  of  material  nature  —  is  as  different 
from  the  objective  reality  as  is  that  lake 
we  saw  just  now  from  the  quivering  par- 
ticles of  heated  air  which  caused  the  delu- 
sion !  " 

"  Eh  ?  "says  Sophia  absently  ;  "  did  you 
speak  ? " 

"  Sophia  !  "  exclaims  Sebaste  reproach- 
fully, "have  you  no  sympathy  for  the  ex- 
alted imaginings  of  philosophic  minds? 
Philippa,  dear, j^ou  will  listen  to  me?" 

"Not  if  it's  about  Subjective  and  Ob- 
jective, as  it  always  is,  Sebaste!"  says 
Philippa  severely.  "  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore that  I  consider  that  division  to  be 
merely  a  conventional  way  of  speaking, 
conveying,  to  my  mind,  very  little  mean- 
ing indeed  ! " 

Sebaste  subsides. 

When  midday  comes  the  travellers  no 
longer  look  about  for  shade,  knowing  that 
that  commodity  does  not  grow  in  the 
desert,  but  alight  in  the  midst  of  the  end- 
less plain,  holding  fast  their  horses  while 
the  Syrian  folk  are  busy  pitching  the  now 
indispensable  luncheon-tent.  Then,  when 
the  Syrians  are  at  liberty,  the  travellers 
creep  under  its  delicious  shade,  and  con- 
tentedly watch  the  preparations  for  the 
midday  meal.  Caesar  delicately  carves 
the  fowl  in  true  Arab  fashion  (be  not  over- 
shocked,  fastidious  reader!)  with  "the 
knife  and  fork  that  heaven  gave  him;" 
and  from  out  the  magic  saddle-bags  of 
Abu  Hassan  appear  lemons,  oranges, 
dates,  dried  figs,  raisins,  and  so  forth  —  a 
sumptuous  feast  in  the  midst  of  the  des- 
ert. 

Luncheon  over,  while  the  baggage 
passes  out  of  sight  on  its  way  to  the  camp- 
ing-place, there  ensues  a  delicious  hour 
or  more  of  quiescence.  Space  is  limited 
in  the  tent,  wherefore  Irene  and  the  father 
generally  retire  to  their  respective  palan- 
quins, where  Irene  studies  the  guide- 
book with  indefatigable  diligence  (though 
scanty,  indeed,  is  the  intelligence  to  be 
extracted  therefrom  concerning  these  out- 
landish regions);  while  the  father  instructs 
Hassan,  who  reclines  on  the  ground  on 
the  shady  side  of  his  palanquin,  in  the 
English  cardinal  numerals.  The  father  is 
never  weary  of  extolling  the  marvellous 
quickness  of  his  young  Arab  pupil,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  journey  knew  not 
one  word  of  English,  but  who  now,  start- 
ing at  one,  goes  on  almost  unprompted  all 
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the  way  up  to  a  hundred,  which,  when  he 
has  reached,  he  bounds  into  the  air  in  irre- 
pressible triumph,  exclaiming,  "  Hassan 
no  Arab  !     Hassan  English  ! !  " 

The  sister  is  exhausted  with  the  heat, 
and  Sophia  hovers  about  her  arranging  a 
couch  of  rugs  for  her  to  rest  on  ;  Sebaste, 
reclining  at  ease  with  her  head  on  Eliza- 
beth's lap,  observes  meditatively,  "What 
a  place  is  the  desert  for  metaphysical  re- 
search—  for  pursuing  the  study  of  scien- 
tific ontology!"  and  falls  asleep  on  the 
spot.  But  Philippa — strong-minded,  un- 
compromising Philippa  —  is  rummaging 
in  her  Arab  saddle-bags  for  an  ink-bottle, 
and,  sitting  upright  on  her  rug,  she  hero- 
ically labors  at  the  family  journal.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  productions  of  her 
indefatigable  pen  :  — 

"  We  are  now  really  in  the  desert,  and 
are  much  surprised  to  find  how  beautiful 
the  Syrian  desert  is  —  at  any  rate  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  the  rains  have  only 
just  ceased.  On  our  first  day  of  desert- 
travelling  we  were  much  impressed  b^  the 
loneliness  of  the  endless  plain,  over  which 
we  travelled  on  hour  after  hour  without 
seeing  a  single  human  being  except  our 
own  people.  There  was  no  water  to  be 
had  all  the  day,  though  there  are  many 
dry  water-courses,  which  we  suppose  to 
have  been  made  by  the  winter  rains.  The 
men  were  always  on  the  lookout  in  case 
some  pool  might  still  be  left ;  but  all  water 
had  been  sucked  up  by  the  sun  long  since. 
The  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  plain 
are  beautiful,  though  not  very  high ;  the 
plain  here  is  from  four  to  five  miles  wide, 
and  we  have  been  coming  through  the 
midst  of  it,  about  equally  distant  from  the 
mountains  on  either  side.  The  view  ahead 
of  us  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  being 
perfectly  fiat,  and  stretching  away,  as  it 
seems,  to  such  an  infinite  distance,  that 
even  the  most  prosaic  and  unimaginative 
person  is  roused  up,  and  begins  to  wonder 
what  there  can  be,  or  what  there  may  not 
be,  in  that  mysterious  country,  so  full  of 
beautiful  tints  and  shadows.  About  mid- 
day we  pitched  our  lunch-tent  on  the 
greenest  spot  we  saw  near  us,  and  very 
glad  were  we  of  its  shelter  from  the  broil- 
ing sun.  We  had  brought  water  sufficient 
for  ourselves;  but  the  poor  horses  and 
mules  had  to  do  without,  and  stood  about 
rather  disconsolately,  trying  to  get  into 
each  other's  shadow.  In  the  afternoon  we 
espied,  at  some  distance  on  our  left,  one 
or  two  Bedouin  tents,  and  nearer  to  us 
was  the  fiock  of  black  sheep  and  goats 
belonging  to  them.  Led  by  the  sheikh, 
we  cantered  up  to  them ;  and  Caesar,  pro- 


ducing a  little  silver  bowl  of  Damascus 
workmanship,  we  had  a  drink  all  round  of 
sheep's  and  goat's  milk,  which  was  most 
refreshing.  It  was  comical  to  see  our 
quiet,  dignified  Sheikh  Nasr  running  after 
and  capturing  a  goat  with  much  agility. 
The  poor  Bedouin  goat-herd  was  very 
obliging,  and  willing  to  give  us  travellers 
as  much  milk  as  we  liked.  The  father 
gave  him  a  Turkish  bischlik,  which  is 
equal  to  about  half  a  franc.  He  was  over- 
joyed at  this,  and  said  to  the  sheikh  in 
Arabic  that  he  should  go  and  tell  his  peo- 
ple how  much  the  'English  governor' 
had  been  kind  enough  to  give  him." 

"Wake  up,  Sebby  ! "  exclaims  Phil- 
ippa, shutting  her  ink-bottle;  "Abu  Has- 
san says  it  is  time  to  start." 

"  My  name  is  Sebaste,  and  has  three 
syllables,  if  you  please,"  says  that  young 
lady,  with  dignity.  "  You  know,  Philippa, 
that  I  object  on  principle  to  the  hashing 
up  of  Christian  names  in  that  way  !  And 
I  wasn't  asleep,  either." 

"  Why  don't  you  ever  help  with  the 
family  journal,  then?"  retorts  Philippa. 

Meanwhile  every  one  has,  as  Sophia 
elegantly  expresses  it,  "woken  up,"  the 
horses  are  saddled,  the  palanquins  are 
hoisted  up  between  the  much-enduring 
mules,  the  tent  is  packed  up,  and  onward 
once  more  fare  the  travellers.  Followed 
closely  by  'Ali,  Sheikh  Nasr  leads  the 
way,  as  usual  in  silence,  except  that  some- 
times the  wild,  plaintive  note  of  a  Bedouin 
chant  breaks  sweetly  on  the  stillness  of 
the  hot  air.  After  perhaps  an  hour's  rid- 
ing, the  Man  with  the  Eyes  points  forward 
across  the  boundless  plain.  The  sheikh, 
with  those  eagle  eyes  of  his  which  well 
befit  his  name  of  Nasr,  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  'All's  hand,  and  sees  also  what  to 
the  rest  of  the  travellers  is  invisible.  But 
presently,  as  they  ride  on,  there  appears, 
miles  and  miles  away  on  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, a  tiny  white  speck  scarcely  discern- 
ible on  the  wide,  wide  ocean  of  green. 
Then  onward  and  onward  fare  the  travel- 
lers, while  that  white  point  seems  to  re- 
cede before  them  till  they  begin  to  think 
that  the  fairies  are  at  their  tricks  again. 
Sometimes  (when  the  white  speck  is  on 
slightly  rising  ground)  it  is  full  two  hours 
before  it  is  reached,  but  slowly,  slowly  it 
grows  and  grows,  until  at  last  it  develops 
into  the  tents,  the  welcome  tents. 

Such  are  the  days  of  desert  travel.  Our 
wanderers,  having  started  from  Damascus 
on  Thursday  morning,  reach,  at  the  end  of 
Saturday's  march,  the  village  of  Karyaten, 
—  a  strange  little  town  islanded  far  away 
in  the  vast  plains  of  the  desert.     But  the 
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description  thereof  siiall  be  left  for  another 
chapter. 

XIV. 
KARYATEN  AND   THE  KASR  EL  HER. 

We  left  our  travellers  still  advancing 
over  the  waveless  desert-ocean  toward  the 
island-town  of  Karyat6n,  where  live,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  desert,  fifteen 
hundred  souls,  of  whom  five  hundred  are 
Christians.  As  the  cavalcade  reaches  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  there  comes  forth 
to  meet  it  the  venerable  figure  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest  —  long-bearded  and  black-robed, 
his  head  surmounted  by  a  tall,  black  head- 
dress. His  face  beams  with  a  kindly 
smile  of  welcome,  and  having  greeted  the 
travellers  with  the  usual  sign,  he  silently 
walks  before,  showing  the  way  to  their 
tents,  which  have  been  pitched  on  the  flat, 
open  space  constituting  the  village  thresh- 
ing-floor. 

Next  day  is  Sunday,  and,  as  usual  when 
there  is  no  English  service  to  be  attended, 
the  father  reads  morning  prayer  and  litany 
in  the  sitting-tent,  the  interior  of  which 
attains  this  day  a  temperature  of  96° 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
the  priest  reappears.  Leaving  his  shoes 
outside  the  tent  (a  pretty  instance  of  East- 
ern politeness),  he  enters  barefoot  and 
kindly  greets  each  of  the  travellers.  He 
knows  no  European  language,  not  even 
Greek,  but  a  conversation  is  carried  on 
through  Caesar  and  the  sister,  the  only 
members  of  the  party  acquainted  with 
both  Arabic  and  English.  It  seems  that 
he  is  called  Hur  Ibrahim,  that  he  is  very 
poor,  and  that  he  is  a  priest  of  the  people 
known  as  the  "  Greek  Catholic  "  Church 
—  not  that  there  is,  in  fact,  anything  more 
Catholic  about  them  than  about  any  other 
orthodox  Churchmen,  Greek,  English,  or 
otherwise,  but  that  they  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  and  conform  to 
some  distinctively  Roman  uses.  Presently 
Hur  Ibrahim  asks  permission  to  depart, 
and,  as  the  travellers  rise  to  take  leave  of 
him,  he  removes  his  tall  headdress,  and 
looking  upward,  whispers  a  prayer  over 
them  and  gives  them  his  blessing.  Finally 
he  leaves  the  tent,  promising  to  return  in 
the  afternoon  and  show  them  the  way  to 
the  renowned  tomb  of  Mar  Elyin.  Who 
this  saint  was  I  know  not,  but  it  is  said 
that  miraculous  cures  are  still  constantly 
wrought  at  his  tomb,  especially  on  mad 
persons.  The  sufferer  is  chained  up  at 
night  in  the  little  church  which  contains 
the  tomb,  and  in  the  morning  is  found  per- 
fectly  well.      Hur  Ibrahim    assures    the 


travellers  that  he  has  himself  witnessed 
many  of  these  miraculous  healings,  and 
no  one  who  watches  his  face  can  doubt 
his  perfect  sincerity.* 

On  their  return  from  the  tomb  he  takes 
the  travellers  to  see  his  church,  and  then 
brings  them  into  his  own  house.  They 
enter  a  room  furnished  with  carpets,  and 
cushions  laid  round  by  the  walls,  and  are 
most  kindly  received  by  the  ladies  of  the 
priest's  household  —  i.e.^  his  wife  and  the 
wives  of  his  sons,  who  salute  their  guests 
by  kissing  their  hands  and  pressing  them 
to  their  own  foreheads.  The  sister,  who 
is  experienced  in  Oriental  customs,  says 
that  it  is  "  manners  "  to  snatch  away  one's 
hand  at  once  without  allowing  this  cere- 
mony to  be  completed.  The  guests  (in- 
cluding various  friends  of  the  priest)  then 
sit  round  the  room  on  the  carpets,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  rose-leaves  by  way  of  fur- 
ther welcome,  after  which  coffee  is  served 
in  Oriental  fashion  by  the  priest's  eldest 
son. 

In  the  evening  the  sheikh  of  the  town 
(who  is  a  Moslem)  sends  the  ladies  of  his 
household  to  call  on  the  travellers.  The 
father  is,  of  course,  excluded ;  and  the 
Arab  ladies,  with  their  dark-faced,  white- 
robed  attendant  and  protector,  are  re- 
ceived in  Irene's  tent,  where  conversation 
is  carried  on  through  the  sister,  while  the 
visitors  contentedly  smoke  two  nargilehs^ 
which  they  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  puzzled  looks  of 
the  good  ladies  who  have  never  before  set 
eyes  on  such  a  number  of  single  woman- 
kind, and  their  intense  curiosity  to-'dis- 
cover  what  in  the  world  has  been  done 
with  all  the  husbands.  Meanwhile  their 
hostesses  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
sheikh's  beautiful  little  daughter,  who  is 
about  thirteen  years  old  and  has  a  charm- 
ing face,  full  of  sweet  and  refined  in- 
telligence. At  last,  with  many  pretty 
speeches,  the  visitors  take  their  leave. 

"  What  a  satisfactory  baby  that  was 
which  one  of  the  ladies  brought!"  ex- 
claims Philippa,  when  they  are  gone.  "  I 
wish  all  infants  could  be  swaddled  up  to 
that  absolutely  stiff  condition,  so  that  one 
could  hold  them  without  any  fear  of  their 
breaking  ! " 

Next  morning,  at  about  six  o'clock,  our 
friends  again  set  out  on  their  travels,  ride 
through  the  narrow  fringe  of  standing 
corn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 

•  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  right  to  add  that  the 
Eastern  mind  (so  far  as  one  can  judge  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language)  seems  to  be  immeasurably  less 
accurate  than  the  Western,  so  that  an  Oriental  will, 
without  intending  to  deceive,  say  many  things  which 
are  not  strictly  and  literally  true. 
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once  more  launch  forth  into  the  desert. 
"Did  you  see  those  patches  of  corn?" 
says  the  father ;  "  they  show  that  the  Syr- 
ian desert  is  really  cultivable  land  wher- 
ever there  is  water.  Why  should  not  a 
canal  be  cut  from  the  Barada  at  Damas- 
cus and  the  plain  irrigated?  " 

Philippa,  before  whose  horrified  eyes 
there  arises  a  vision  of  the  desert  neatly 
laid  out  in  market  gardens,  hastens  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  range  of  hills 
between,  and  that,  further,  the  whole  of 
their  progress  through  the  desert  has  been 
a  gradual  ascent,  and  the  subject  is 
happily  dropped.  Presently  the  riders 
overtake  their  six  camels,  on  whose 
twenty-two  water-skins  they  and  their 
horses  will  be  entirely  dependent  at  the 
next  camping-place.  As  at  this  time  of 
year  there  is  water  at  various  places 
between  Damascus  and  Karyat^n,  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  bring  them  all  the 
way  from  Damascus,  so  that  this  is  their 
first  appearance.  They  are  certainly  an 
acquisition  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  give  to  the  cavalcade  a  picturesque 
and  distinguished  character. 

Fully  three  hours  of  the  day's  march 
remain  to  be  accomplished  when  the  Man 
with  the  Eyes  points  out  the  Kasr  el  H^r, 
an  ancient  and  ruined  tower  near  which 
the  tents  are  to  be  pitched.  It  stands  on 
a  slightly  rising  ground,  and  is  distinctly 
visible  against  the  sky.  The  wanderers 
will  long  remember  this  place  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  their  desert  camping- 
grounds.  Yet  there  is  no  water,  and  in- 
deed nothing  at  all  on  the  spot  save  the 
solitary  ruin,  the  only  remaining  fragment 
of  what  must  once  have  been  a  building 
of  some  grandeur,  for  there  remains  a 
gateway,  nearly  buried  in  the  sand, 
whereon  is  some  beautiful  carving.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  the  building  orig- 
inally was  — except  perhaps  those  large 
and  outlandish,  but  sage  and  meditative 
birds,  who  make  their  nests  among  the 
shattered  blocks  of  stone. 

To  the  south  the  view  is  bounded  by  a 
low  chain  of  mountains,  bare  and  desolate, 
but  beautified  by  the  tender  shades  of  blue 
and  purple  which  rest  ;  on  them,  always 
still,  yet  always  changing  and  melting  into 
one  another.  "They  are  as  beautiful," 
exclaims  Sebaste,  "'as  the  tints  on  the 
surface  of  Plato's  ideal  world!"  But 
northward  the  hills  have  receded,  and  the 
desert  rolls  away  in  boundless  plains  of 
shadowy  blue,  looking  like  the  sea,  but 
vaster  still  and  more  mysteriously  beau- 
tiful. 

After  supper  the  travellers  come  out  to 


watch  the  sunset,  a  glorious  pageant  of 
gold  and  crimson  clouds  ;  and  then  Sophia 
and  Sebaste  wander  away  and  away  in  the 
glowing  rosy  light  toward  the  unattainable 
horizon.  Suddenly,  before  they  are  aware, 
the  darkness  comes  down  upon  them,  the 
vast  dome  of  the  sky  is  filled  with  the 
sparkling  stars,  and  far  away  a  faint,  sil- 
very, dawning  light  shows  where  the  moon 
will  rise,  and  entices  them  eastward  on 
and  on,  and  yet  a  little  farther.  Fearing 
to  disturb  the  absolute  silence  of  that  ven- 
erable solitude,  they  are  talking  scarcely 
above  a  whisper  in  that  half-metaphoric, 
wholly  inexplicit  strain  which  is  little  more 
than  thinking  in  words. 

"I  wish,"  exclaims  Sebaste  suddenly, 
"  that  we  could  fall  in  with  some  of  the 
desert  fairies,  and  persuade  two  of  them 
to  go  back  and  take  our  places  in  the  tents, 
so  that  you  and  I  could  plunge  farther  and 
farther  into  the  desert,  and  wander  away 
and  away,  and  never  be  missed  !  Is  it  not 
oppressive  sometimes  to  feel  one's  self  so 
tightly  tethered  to  one's  friends?  How  is 
one  to  become  acquainted  with  Nature  if 
one  may  never  be  alone  with  her?  And 
how  are  we  ever  to  find  the  clue  of  that 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  material 
world  (not  fanciful  and  metaphoric,  but 
intrinsic  and  essential)  which  has  been 
lost  and  forgotten  for  ages,  but  none  the 
less  must  assuredly  somewhere  exist? 
But  the  mind  \^  free  —  free  as  the  wind 
to  rove  through  worlds  of  nameless  fan- 
cies, through  deserts  of  wild  thought " 

'•^  Snakes  / ''''  suggests  Sophia,  with  sud- 
den and  startling  emphasis. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  that  I  would  go 
quite  alone!"  says  Sebaste  impatiently; 
"but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  right  to  keep 
timidly  to  the  beaten  paths  forever." 

So  saying,  she  turns  away,  and  half 
sings,  half  murmurs,  in  the  silent  air,  the 
vague  words  of  an  impromptu  song  :  — 

The  mind,  the  soul,  the  spirit,  is  free 

Far  over  the  earth's  sweet  meadows  to  flee. 

Far  over  the  plains  of  the  billowy  sea, 

To  wander  at  will  with  steps  untaught 

Through  wilds  and  deserts  of  measureless 

thought ; 
Free,  free  to  soar  upward  afar  out  of  view, 
And    to  plunge   in  yon  ocean  of  fathomless 

blue. 
I  dare  not,  I  dare  not  adventure  alone, 
But  venture  I  will,  when  my  wings  are  grown  I 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  whispers  Sophia,  stand- 
ing still.     "  Where  are  the  tents  ?  " 

The  sisters  look  round.  The  vast  dome 
above,  the  boundless  plains  around,  are 
faintly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  stars, 
and  one  struggling,  doubtful  ray  from  the 
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rising  moon.  But  the  tents  have  vanished 
in  the  distance  long  ago. 

"  I  noticed  the  stars  ;  I  know  the  dTrec- 
tion,  I  am  sure  !  "  says  Sophia. 

"There,  there  is  the  ruin!"  exclaims 
Sebaste,  pointing  westward. 

Far  away  against  the  darkened  sky  is 
indistinctly  visible  one  darker  point  —  the 
Kasr  el  Her. 

"  Who  could  have  dreamed  we  had 
wandered  so  far.?  "  says  Sophia. 

"  I  have  noticed  before,"  answers  Se- 
baste, "that  Time  moves  faster  in  the 
desert,  where  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt 
his  flight." 

So  they  make  all  speed  to  get  back  to 
the  tents,  watching  with  some  compunc- 
tion, as  they  draw  nearer,  the  meandering 
course  of  a  light  which,  sent  out  appar- 
ently in  search  of  them,  is  making  away 
northward,  in  which  direction  they  had 
themselves  set  out.  On  their  arrival  they 
find  the  whole  camp  in  alarm  at  their  ab- 
sence, and  every  one  talking  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  desert  —  wild  beasts  and  so 
forth.  Cassar  has  been  exceedingly  anx- 
ious, but  fussiness  is  not  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics, and  seeing  that  the  two  have 
returned,  he  merely  announces  the  fact 
in  an  Arabic  shout  to  the  searchers,  and 
then,  coming  up  to  Sophia,  says  quietly, 
"  You  see,  lady,  this  is  not  like  your  coun- 
try," proceeding  in  a  few  forcible  words  of 
his  outlandishly  pretty  English  to  explain 
the  line  of  conduct  usually  adopted  by  a 
hyena  when  he  meets  any  one  at  night. 

Weeks  afterwards  the  fact  is  casually 
divulged  that  the  Kasr  el  Hdr  is  a  noto- 
rious place  for  the  descents  on  travellers 
of  Bedouin  plunderers,  that  no  Syrians 
would  dare  to  camp  there  unless  protected 
by  the  presence  of  Europeans,  and  that 
Caesar  was  up  all  that  night  with  the 
sheikh  keeping  guard. 

The  next  morning  three  of  the  sisters 
announce  their  intention  of  mounting  three 
of  the  camels,  which  are  forthwith  re- 
lieved of  their  empty  water-skins,  while 
Cassar  brings  out  quilts  and  rugs  for  the 
riders  to  sit  on,  making  them  very  com- 
fortable before  allowing  the  creatures  to 
rise  to  their  feet.  This  latter  operation  is 
a  somewhat  critical  one.  First  the  camel, 
with  an  indescribable  flounder,  gets  up  on 
his  front  knees,  and  you  are  thrown  back- 
ward with  nothing  in  the  world  to  hold  on 
to.  Suddenly  the  whole  mountain  of  a 
creature  heaves  up  behind,  throwing  you 
violently  forward;  and  finally  he  once 
more  heaves  himself  up  in  front  with  a 
most  appalling  roll,  nicely  calculated  to 
pitch  you  off  altogether. 
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However,  when  the  beast  is  once  on 
his  feet,  the  motion  (though  apt  to  induce 
feelings  of  sea-sickness)  is  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant, the  exalted  seat  enables  one  to 
enjoy  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  things  in 
general,  and  the  position  (sitting  with  your 
feet  crossed  on  the  camel's  neck,  and  look- 
ing straight  forward)  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  somewhat  unnatural  position  of 
feminine  horse  riding. 

The  sisters  are  speedily  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  camel  management,  and 
are  soon  ambitious  of  exchanging  the  slow 
swaying  walk  for  a  brisker  trot.  This  de- 
sirable end  is  attained  by  the  amiable  zeal 
of  Sheikh  Nasr,  who  rides  behind  and 
whips  on  the  camels  till  they  mend  their 
pace  considerably.  Sebaste's  camel  is  the 
most  docile  of  the  three,  and  will  break 
into  a  trot  whensoever  she  touches  him 
up  with  the  end  of  the  guiding-rope.  So 
she  careers  along  in  a  very  independent 
manner,  and  only  once  feels  a  little  dis- 
concerted —  viz.,  when  she  stops  her  camel 
for  a  moment  to  wait  for  the  others,  where- 
upon the  polite  beast,  naturally  thinking 
that  she  wishes  to  alight,  suddenly  lies 
down  on  the  spot.  Altogether,  the  new 
steeds  prove  themselves  most  exemplary, 
except,  indeed,  when  there  appears  at 
some  distance  to  the  north  a  herd  of  Bed- 
ouin camels.  This  is  quite  too  much  for 
their  equanimity,  and  they  suddenly  begin 
to  edge  away  very  decidedly  toward  their 
compeers,  and  only  by  much  tugging  at 
the  rein  on  the  part  of  their  riders  can  be 
induced  to  return  to  the  right  track. 

At  the  end  of  four  hours'  riding  it  is 
discovered  that  the  cavalcade  is  being 
somewhat  delayed  by  having  to  wait  for 
the  camels,  which  cannot  travel  so  fast  as 
the  horses  ;  whereupon  the  camel-riders 
think  with  compassion  on  the  thirsty 
horses  and  mules  who,  forasmuch  as  the 
twenty-two  skins  had  leaked,  and  arrived 
at  the  Kasr  el  Her  half  empty,  were  put 
on  short  allowance  of  water  last  night, 
and  no  allowance  at  all  this  morning,  and 
must  be  eagerly  desiring  to  arrive  at  the 
well  in  prospect ;  so  they  signify  their  de- 
sire to  return  to  horseback,  and  unwill- 
ingly allow  their  beloved  camels  to  kneel 
down  for  them  to  alight. 

Two  hours  more  of  very  hot  riding 
brings  them  at  last  to  the  much-desired 
well  of  the  White  Khan.  When  they 
arrive  they  have  to  hold  their  horses  fast 
for  fear  they  should  throw  themselves 
down  the  deep  well  in  their  eagerness  for 
the  water.  Having  obtained  water  for 
themselves  and  their  dear  horses  (and  the 
ladies  care  as  little  as  their  steeds  for  its 
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Strong  taste,  and  even  for  the  lively  polli- 
wogs  disporting  themselves  therein),  they 
creep  into  the  delicious  shade  of  their 
pretty  little  tent ;  and  while  lunch  is  in 
progress,  the  rest  of  the  camp  springs  up 
round  them  as  if  by  magic,  and  their 
short  day's  journey  is  at  an  end. 

"  To-morrow,  sir,"  says  Caesar,  "  we 
shall  be  at  Balmyria." 

XV. 
PALMYRA. 

Brightly  rises  the  sun  which  is  to 
light  our  travellers  to  their  long-expected 
goal ;  and  before  he  has  been  long  above 
the  horizon  the  cavalcade  sets  forth  on  the 
six  hours*  march  to  "  Tadmor  in  the  Wil- 
derness."* Caesar,  exhilarated  by  the 
prospect  of  reaching  the  journey's  end, 
starts  this  morning  in  a  frolicsome  mood, 
and  greatly  amuses  the  travellers  by  his 
earnest  endeavors  to  get  a  rise  out  of  dear 
old  Abu  Elias,  riding  at  him  full  tilt, 
wheeling  round  him,  and  flourishing  over 
his  defenceless  head  that  curved  sword 
which,  with  its  beautifully  embossed  scab- 
bard, is  an  heirloom  in  the  Caesar's  family. 
As  for  Abu  Elias,  he  is  quite  content  to 
be  made  a  butt  of  for  the  occasion ;  and 
while  Caesar  prances  round  him  on  his 
beautiful  steed,  he  sits  on  his  jogging  old 
horse  benignly  smiling. 

But  soon  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  east- 
ern horizon,  where  the  broad  valley  is  at 
last  bounded  by  the  converging  hills, 
which  run  in  a  low  chain  across  its  mouth, 
leaving  a  narrow  opening  through  which 
the  travellers  will  have  to  go.  And  now, 
beside  this  pass,  become  faintly  visible 
some  of  those  tall,  mysterious  towers  built 
by  the  Palmyrenes  in  ancient  days,  before 
the  Roman  conquest.  In  the  general  ab- 
straction one  member  of  the  party  surrep- 
titiously vanishes.  Irene's  little  grey 
donkey  (who  is  so  handsome  and  valuable 
that  he  has  to  wear  a  conspicuous  neck- 
lace to  divert  from  his  own  personality  the 
power  of  the  Evil  Eye)  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  his  mistress  is  safe  in  her 
palanquin,  and  makes  off  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and,  to  the  intense  mortification  of 
the  rest  of  the  party,  reaches  Palmyra 
first  of  all,  where  he  is  subsequently  found 
with  a  sturdy  Badouin  on  his  back,  and 
barely  rescued  from  an  obscure  and  in- 
glorious fate. 

It  is  nearly  midday  when  the  pass  is 
reached  at  last,  and  there,  tired  out  by  the 
overpowering  heat,  our  friends  settle  down 

*  I  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  4, 


for  rest  and  luncheon  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  those  strange  tower-tombs  of  which 
more  than  a  hundred  stand  —  some  in 
ruins,  some  almost  perfect  —  on  the  slopes 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  plain  of  Tadmor  to  the  south  and 
south-west.  Some  of  them  are  eighty  feet 
high,  with  six  stories  —  square  rooms  with 
panelled  ceilings  ornamented  with  mould- 
ings, and  still  retaining  traces  of  color; 
while  tier  above  tier,  from  floor  to  ceiling 
(hundreds  in  a  single  tower),  are  the  nar- 
row loculi  filled  with  human  bones,  and 
here  and  there  a  ghastly  skeleton,  with 
fragments  of  tattered  mummy-cloth  scat- 
tered around.  In  one  corner  of  the  tower 
is  always  to  be  found  a  winding  staircase, 
often  with  wide  gaps  left  by  fallen  stones, 
making  the  ascent  thereof  a  delight  to  the 
enterprising,  and  a  terror  to  the  weak  of 
nerve.  On  the  outside  of  the  tower,  over 
the  fine  doorway,  is  sometimes  a  project- 
ing slab  supporting  a  large,  recumbent 
figure  carved  in  stone,  near  which  is  a  tab- 
let with  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Ara- 
maic. 

The  wanderers  are  too  eager  to  rest 
long,  and  are  soon  again  on  their  way 
through  the  pass.  Suddenly  the  plain  of 
Tadmor  comes  into  view,  and  there  at  last 
are  the  world-renowned  ruins  of  ancient 
Palmyra.  Long  lines  of  graceful  Corin- 
thian columns,  the  entablature  in  many 
places  still  perfect,  beautiful  ruins  of  clas- 
sic temples,  a  chaos  of  fallen  pillars  and 
blocks  of  stone ;  and  beyond,  the  vast  pile 
of  the  Temple  of  Baal.  Strange  ruins  are 
these,  strangest  perhaps  in  that  there  is 
no  shadow  of  that  melancholy  which,  in 
all  inhabited  countries,  hangs  so  sadly  over 
the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur.  Here 
in  the  perpetual  sunshine,  under  the  cloud- 
less blue  of  the  Syrian  sky,  and  in  the 
peaceful  loneliness  of  the  Eastern  deserts, 
all  is  bright  and  fresh  and  silently  beauti- 
ful. There  is  nothing  timeworn  about 
those  graceful  ruins  of  temples,  those  ethe- 
real groves  of  columns.  They  seem  like 
the  remains  of  some  fairy  city  built  in  a 
night  from  the  moonlit  dews,  and  vanish- 
ing before  the  first  sunbeams  into  wreaths 
of  morning  mist. 

The  travellers  have  heard  of  an  Arab 
village  at  Tadmor  of  some  fifty  mud-huts, 
but  no  sign  of  it  is  visible.  As  they  ap- 
proach the  far-reaching  ruins  all  is  silent, 
no  living  thing  is  stirring.  Presently,  in 
the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  fragments,  they 
catch  sight  of  their  tents,  pitched  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Grand  Colonnade 
(some  of  the  tent-ropes  made  fast  to  frag- 
ments of  fallen  columns),  and  within  view 
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of  the  great  Temple  of  Baal.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ruins  ; 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  north-west  is  an 
exquisite  small  temple  in  almost  perfect 
preservation,  and  a  few  steps  from  the 
tent-doors,  in  the  opposite  direction,  rises 
a  graceful  arch  enriched  with  beautifully 
elaborated  sculpture. 

As  soon  as  they  are  rested  our  friends 
set  forth  to  explore  the  great  Temple  of 
Baal,  the  sun-god.  There  rises  before 
them  a  huge  wall  seventy  feet  high,  en- 
closing a  square  court  of  which  the  side 
is  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet  long.  Part 
of  the  wall,  having  fallen  into  ruins,  has 
been  rebuilt  from  the  ancient  materials  ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  north  side,  with  its 
beautiful  pilasters,  remains  perfect.  As 
the  visitors  enter  the  court  they  stand  still 
in  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  sight 
which  meets  their  eyes;  for  here,  crowded 
within  those  four  high  walls,  is  the  native 
village  of  Tadmor.  It  was  natural  enough 
far  the  Arabs  to  build  their  mud-huts 
within  these  ready-made  fortifications,  but 
the  impression  produced  by  such  a  village 
in  such  a  place  is  indescribably  strange. 
The  temple,  so  to  speak,  is  eaten  out  at 
the  core,  and  little  but  the  shell  remains. 
But  here  and  there  a  fluted  Corinthian 
column  or  group  of  columns,  with  entab- 
lature still  perfect,  rises  in  stately  grace 
far  over  the  wretched  huts,  the  rich, 
creamy  color  of  the  limestone  and  the 
beautiful  mouldings  of  the  capitals  con- 
trasting with  the  clear  blue  of  the  cloud- 
less sky.  The  best  view  of  the  whole  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  naos^ 
which,  once  beautiful  and  adorned  with 
sculpture,  is  now  all  battered  and  defaced, 
and  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
squalid  little  mosque.  To  describe  the 
view  from  that  roof  were  indeed  a  hopeless 
task.  High  into  the  clear  blue  air  and 
the  golden  sunshine  rise  the  stately  col- 
umns; crowded  and  jumbled  and  heaped 
together  below,  untouched  by  the  gladden- 
ing sunbeams,  unfreshened  by  the  pure, 
free  air,  lies  all  the  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness of  an  Arab  mud-hut  village. 

Four  more  delightful  days  are  spent  at 
Palmyra,  in  wandering  about  among  the 
graceful  ruins,  and  in  growing  familiar 
with  what  were  once  the  stateliest  build- 
ings of  that  lordly  city.  After  much 
searching  among  the  widely  scattered 
chaos,  they  at  length  discover  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  doorway  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  there  on  the  lintel 
and  doorpost,  according  to  that  ancient 
command,  are  inscribed  in  Hebrew  some 
words  from  the  Law.     The  sister  and  So- 


phia are  appealed  to  for  an  interpretation 
thereof,  but  two  words  are  all  that  they 
can  decipher. 

The  ruins  of  Palmyra  swarm  with  an- 
cient inscriptions,  both  in  Palmyrene  (i.e., 
Aramaic)  and  in  Greek  uncials.  The 
Greek  inscriptions  are  the  terror  of  So- 
phia and  Sebaste,  who  are  expected  by 
the  rest  to  decipher  them  for  the  general 
benefit.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  the 
miserable  Sebaste  held  in  position,  by 
moral  coercion,  before  one  of  them,  and 
given  to  understand  by  her  inexorable 
elders  that  there  is  no  escape  for  her  till 
she  has  read  it. 

The  only  water  to  be  obtained  at  Pal- 
myra smells  and  tastes  strongly  of  sulphur, 
but  one  gets  used  to  little  details  of  this 
kind;  and  one  of  the  most  delectable 
things  in  the  place  is  a  copious  subterra- 
nean spring  of  clear  water  which  is  really 
warm,  but  which,  when  the  thermometer 
announces  over  90**  Fahr.  in  the  shade, 
seems  by  contrast  deliciously  cool.  The 
entrance  to  the  cave  has  been  anciently 
closed  with  a  roughly  built  dome,  only  a 
narrow  space  being  left  as  an  entrance. 
The  first  time  the  travellers  visit  this  cave, 
they  arrive  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
little  procession  of  Arabesses  from  the 
village.  A  little  girl  dances  in  front  with 
very  graceful  movements,  and  next  comes 
a  tall  negress  who  beats  a  tambourine 
with  great  vigor,  and  from  time  to  time 
utters  the  quavering  shriek  which,  among 
Arab  folk,  is  an  expression  of  joy.  She 
is  the  nurse  of  the  two  girls  who  follow, 
escorted  by  several  others.  These  two 
are  native  brides,  and  the  object  of  the 
procession  is  to  bring  them  on  this  their 
wedding  day  to  bathe  at  the  spring.  The 
English  ladies  beg  to  be  admitted  to  see 
this  ceremony,  and  the  favor  is  granted, 
but  not  before  they  have,  by  request,  re- 
moved their  hats  and  kefiyehs,  that  the 
Arabesses  may  behold  their  long  hair, 
and  be  thereby  assured  of  their  femi- 
ninity. 

It  is  indeed  a  delightful  place  for  bath- 
ing. At  a  little  distance  from  the  en- 
trance the  bottom  suddenly  shelves  down, 
and  you  find  yourself  quite  out  of  your 
depth,  and  can  strike  out  into  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  and  swim  on  and  on  into  the 
darkness  till  nothing  remains  of  the  glar- 
ing sunshine  without  butja  doubtful  gleam 
of  daylight  far  away  ;  and  still  you  may 
swim  on  and  on,  and  still  the  deep  stream 
lengthens  out  into  the  gloom  and  seems 
to  have  no  end,  even  as  doth  this  present 
paper.     Ah,  good  reader,  would  that  thy 
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patience  were  inexhaustible  !  Then  would 
I  further  tell  of  break-neck  descents  into 
subterranean  tombs,  and  the  discovery 
therein  of  many  ancient  sculptures  on 
huge  slabs  of  stone,  and  many  ancient 
skeletons  crumbling  into  dust  at  the  slight- 
est touch  ;  of  the  ascent  to  the  mediaeval 
castle  which  (built,  saith  tradition,  by  a 
Druse  prince  and  refugee)  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  highest  and  boldest  of  the 
neighboring  hills  ;  of  the  going  down  into 
til*  deep  moat  thereof ;  of  the  final  clam- 
bering progress  up  the  face  of  the  rock 
from  which  the  castle  towers  aloft,  and 
of  the  marvellous  view  from  the  topmost 
turret.  But,  alas  !  even  that  memorable 
gallop  over  the  desert  to  the  eastward 
salt  lakes  must  go  uncelebrated  and  unde- 
scribed. 

The  last  evening  at  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness sinks  down  into  night.  The  bril- 
liant moonlight  illumines  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  as  once  its  stately  and  popu- 
lous youth,  and  rests  calm  and  peaceful 
over  the  long  line  of  the  Grand  Colonnade, 
more  ethereally  beautiful  now,  maybe, 
than  when  fresh  and  new  in  Hadrian's 
days.  They  are  haunted,  those  forest-like 
columns,  graceful  arches,  and  scattered 
heaps  of  fragments ;  the  semblance  of  a 
royal  lady  glides  among  them  with  sad 
but  stately  step.  Weeping  over  her  city's 
downfall,  so  like  her  own,  sharing  its  des- 
olate sorrow  as  once  its  pride  and  glory, 
flits  here  and  there  the  mournful  ghost  of 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  East.  It  is 
her  story  which  gives  so  pathetic  an  inter- 
est to  these  ancient  ruins,  far  away  in  the 
lonely  eastern  deserts,  and  that  haunting 
shadow  which  makes  it  so  hard  to  say,  as 
say  we  must  —  Farewell  to  Palmyra. 

XVI. 
RETURN  FROM  PALMYRA. 

During  the  stay  of  our  friends  at  Tad- 
mor, many  are  the  suggestive  remarks 
made  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  relative  to  the  attractions  of  Bagdad 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  latter  is  only 
four  days'  journey  from  their  present 
abode.  Unfortunately  the  elders,  being 
swayed  by  certain  prosaic  considerations 
of  no  interest  to  any  one,  do  not  respond 
to  these  wistful  hints  ;  and  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  on  Monday,  May  12th,  our  wan- 
derers set  forth  on  the  return  journey  to 
Baalbek.  They  rise  at  about  four  o'clock, 
and  when  the  sun  is  up,  reluctantly  turn 
their  faces  westward,  feeling  convinced 
that  they  will  never  see  Palmyra  again. 
It  is  sad  to  turn  back  and  retrace  one's 


steps  ;  it  is  hard  to  discover  that  the  path 
one  has  been  eagerly  pursuing  is,  after  all, 
only  a  by-way  leading  off  the  main  road  I 
Wherefore  our  friends  do  not  start  on  the 
day's  march  in  their  usual  gleeful  mood, 
but  ride  soberly  and  silently  through  the 
desert  plain.  Even  Hassan  has  so  far 
forgotten  himself  as  to  behave  for  once 
like  a  reasonable  being. 

On  this  morning  the  travellers  are  ac- 
companied by  a  charming  little  sheep  (or 
large  lamb)  purchased  from  an  Arab  at 
Tadmor.  It  trots  along  after  them  in  the 
most  confiding  manner,  though  quite  at 
liberty  to  bolt  into  the  desert  and  attempt 
an  escape.  In  the  evening  there  is  a  sharp 
shower  of  rain  (an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence in  these  regions),  whereupon  this 
small  sheep  walks  into  Irene's  tent  and 
there  reposes  on  the  carpet  till  the  shower 
is  over.  Later  on  it  even  trots  into  the 
sitting-tent  during  supper;  but  the  father, 
mindful  of  certain  future  repasts,  sternly 
forbids  his  daughters  to  make  a  pet  of  it. 
So  "  Irene's  little  lamb  "  is  led  off  by  the 
ear  to  the  tent  of  that  villainous  old  Abu 
Elias,  the  cook,  and  is  seen  no  more  ;  or, 
as  Sebaste  more  accurately  expresse  sit, 
he  appears  not  again  qud  sheep. 

The  most  exciting  event  of  this  first 
day's  march  is  the  discovery  of  three 
large  greenish-grey  eggs  left  on  the  ground 
at  some  little  distance  from  one  another, 
and  with  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  a 
nest  anywhere  near.  Caesar  pronounces 
them  to  be  the  eggs  of  a  vulture,  and  great 
is  the  elation  of  the  travellers  at  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  treasure ;  which  elation 
is  much  increased  when  forth  from  one  of 
the  eggs  there  begins  to  make  itself  heard 
a  plaintive  chirp,  and  in  its  shell  is  de- 
scried a  small  hole,  which  is  gradually 
enlarged  by  a  small  beak  pecking  thereat 
from  the  inside.  Very  tenderly  does  the 
father  carry  these  treasures  to  the  tents 
at  the  White  Khan,  and  there  bestow  them 
in  a  biscuit-tin  filled  with  cotton-wool. 
Next  morning  at  breakfast  the  supposed 
vultureling  is  found  to  be  subdued  and 
silent,  whereupon  great  anxiety  prevails  as 
to  his  health,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
sister,  who,  being  a  trained  nurse,  is  able 
to  doctor  anything,  from  a  camel  to  an 
Arab  baby.  She  forthwith  gives  the  pa- 
tient a  warm  bath  in  her  teacup,  and  her 
efforts  are  regarded  by  a  grateful  little 
speech  (all  on  one  note,  and  that  a  squeaky 
one)  through  the  window  of  his  abode. 
Moreover,  a  second  egg  now  begins  to 
show  signs  of  vital  activity.  It,  too,  has 
a  voice  of  its  own,  and  on  its  surface  also 
a  chink  can  presently  be  discerned.     This 
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state  of  things  continues  till  the  midday 
halt,  when,  after  much  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  eldest  chick  should  not  be 
given  a  start  in  life  and  helped  out,  the 
sister  carefully  peels  off  the  shell  and  re- 
leases what  proves  to  be  a  hopeful  young 
bustard.  But,  alas  !  he  proves  also  to  be 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  he  dies,  as  does  also  his  un- 
hatched  brother  !  This  is  the  second 
tragedy  of  the  return  journey. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  our  friends 
find  themselves  once  more  at  Karyaten, 
where  Hur  Ibrahim  kindly  welcomes  them. 
The  ladies  seize  this  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  call  of  the  sheikh's  family, 
and  seeing  their  friends  at  home.  The 
sheikh's  house  is  a  very  extensive  one, 
and  the  visitors  are  entertained  in  a  large 
room  furnished  with  divans,  carpets,  etc. 
Mrs.  Sheikh  herself  carries  round  the 
rose-sherbet,  followed  by  the  pretty  daugh- 
ter before  mentioned,  who  holds  a  large 
napkin  of  very  delicate  material,  on  which 
the  visitors  are  expected  to  dry  their  lips. 
The  sister  carries  on  an  Arabic  conversa- 
tion with  the  sheikh,  and  many  polite 
things  are  said,  which  unfortunately  are 
rather  lost  on  the  rest  of  the  English  vis- 
itors. 

For  the  next  three  days,  diverging  from 
the  scarcely  perceptible  track  which  leads 
towards  Damascus,  our  friends  travel  over 
ground  never  (says  Caesar)  traversed  by 
Europeans,  and  through  places  quite  un- 
recognized by  guide-books.  Even  the 
Cassar  has  never  been  here  before,  and 
Sheikh  Nasr  only  once.  The  last  days 
of  desert-travel  have  now  arrived.  The 
Palmyrene  excursion  has  been  eminently 
successful,  the  only  disappointment  being 
that  the  travellers  have  not  fallen  in  with 
any  large  number  of  Bedouin  folk.  Once, 
indeed,  they  find  themselves  not  very  far 
from  a  Bedouin  camp,  which  they  might 
visit  by  making  a  detour  of  two  hours  or 
thereabout.  Unfortunately  this  would  in- 
volve the  loss  of  a  day  ;  for  whenever  the 
Bedouin  see  visitors  approaching,  they  in- 
stantly kill  a  sheep,  and  by  no  possibility 
can  you  bring  your  call  to  an  end  until 
you  have  feasted  thereupon,  which  rule 
of  good  manners  necessitates  a  certain 
expenditure  of  time.  Wherefore,  to  the 
inconsolable  disappointment  of  some  of 
the  party,  the  Bedouin  project  is  given  up. 

An  account  of  the  desert-marches  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  description  of 
the  devices  to  which  our  friends  resort  in 
order  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  long 
rides.  When  feeling  particularly  puerile 
they  propound  impromptu  riddles,  which 


aim  at  being  as  idiotic  as  possible,  and 
eminently  succaed. 

At  other  times  the  sister  charmingly  re- 
cites ballads  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
riders  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  acceptable 
entertainment  is  that  supplied  by  Caesar 
and  Sheikh  Nasr,  when  they  get  up  a 
tournament  for  the  amusement  of  their 
English  friends,  charging  one  another  at 
full  gallop,  chasing  one  another  like  the 
wind,  wheeling  about  with  astonishing 
swiftness,  and  generally  displaying  very 
fine  horsemanship,  —  sometimes,  more^ 
over,  making  quite  intelligible  speeches  in 
the  language  of  gesticulation. 

"  Caesar  would  make  his  fortune  on  the 
stage  !  "  exclaims  Philippa.  "  Look  at 
him  now,  bearing  down  upon  Sheikh  Nasr 
with  eyes  flashing  wrath,  and  his  sword 
held  like  a  spear  above  his  head  ! " 

Cassar  dashes  to  the  side  of  the  sheikh, 
and  glaring  into  his  face,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing speech  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Thou  and  I,  O  sheikh,  are  deadly  foes. 
When  I  meet  thee  alone,  I  will  seize  thee 
by  the  throat.  I  will  wring  thy  neck  with 
my  hands,  and  leave  thee  dead  on  the 
ground !" 

As  for  Sheikh  Nasr,  he  can  tell  quite  a 
long  story  in  sign-language.  Some  years 
ago  he  made  a  journey  to  Odessa  to  visit 
by  invitation  a  certain  Russian  prince, 
and  very  interesting  is  his  account  of  his 
experiences  on  shipboard. 

"Why,  it  is  the  very  words  of  the 
Psalm!"  exclaims  Philippa;  and  in  fact 
the  sheikh,  though  perfectly  silent,  is 
clearly  speaking  on  this  wise  :  — 

"  We  mounted  up  to  heaven,"  says  he  ; 
'*  we  went  down  again  to  the  depths.  The 
ship  reeled  to  and  fro,  and  staggered  like 

a  drunken   man  ;    and   as  for   me " 

Here  he  lays  his  head  down  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  looks  as  though  his  soul  were 
indeed  melting  because  of  trouble. 

Sometimes  the  sister  converses  with 
Sheikh  Nasr  in  Arabic,  and  in  the  course 
of  these  conversations  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  the  nephew  of  that  Sheikh 
Miguel  who  was  married  to  an  English 
lady  of  rank.  It  is  also  discovered  that, 
for  all  his  gentleness,  he  thinks  very  little 
of  making  a  descent  on  a  hostile  camp, 
taking  with  him  five  or  six  hundred  horse- 
men, and  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  their 
possessions  ;  and  you  would  believe  him, 
too,  if  you  were  to  see  his  fine  face  light- 
ing up  with  the  "joy  of  battle,"  and  his 
dark  eyes  sparkling  and  flashing  as  he 
remembers  tliese  exploits.  But  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  describe  them  in  detail. 
It  is  strange,  after  such  an  admissioD,  to 
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see  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  where- 
with, when  the  cavalcade  arrives  at  the 
camping-ground,  he  advances  to  the  fa- 
ther's palanquin,  takes  him  in  his  arms, 
and  lifts  him  to  the  ground,  carrying  him 
with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  apparently 
with  no  effort  at  all.  Then,  with  stately 
grace,  he  will  move,  toward  whichever  of 
the  ladies  is  still  on  horseback,  and,  si- 
lently laying  one  hand  on  her  rein,  will 
point  with  the  other  to  his  own  shoulder, 
meaning  that  she  is  to  lean  thereon  as  she 
dismounts. 

The  travellers  now  find  themselves  once 
more  in  a  region  of  villages,  which  are  in- 
teresting in  their  way,  though  most  of  our 
friends  look  back  with  regret  to  the  time 
when  they  sometimes  travelled  all  day 
without  seeing  a  human  being  except 
their  own  people,  and  camped  at  night 
under  an  unbroken  expanse  of  sky,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  vast  tracts  of 
the  lonely  desert.  It  is  exceedingly  amus- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  village  where  Euro- 
peans are  an  altogether  unknown  curiosity. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  come  forth 
to  witness  the  arrival,  and  follow  the  out- 
landish creatures  to  their  tent  doors,  where 
they  stand  in  mute  astonishment  watching 
with  wide-open,  serious  eyes  the  progress 
of  afternoon  tea.  By  this  line  of  conduct 
they  give  to  the  strangers  the  best  possible 
opportunity  of  gazing  at  them^  and  the 
English  folk  are  never  weary  of  admiring 
their  graceful  attitudes,  picturesque 
dresses,  and  (sometimes)  very  beautiful 
faces.  Children  almost  always  predomi- 
nate, and  very  charming  children  they  are, 
especially  the  little  girls,  some  of  whom 
are  wonderfully  handsome.  If  you  leave 
your  tent  door  open  you  are  sure  to  have 
a  whole  ring  of  these  little  Arabesses 
gathered  round  it,  and  watching  your 
movements  with  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion. Their  mothers  and  grown-up  sisters 
also  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  En- 
glish ladies  and  their  strange  attire,  and 
are  never  tired  of  stroking  their  silk 
kefiyehs,  marvelling  at  the  astonishingly 
fair  hair  of  some  of  them,  and  pitying 
their  sunburnt  faces.  They  are  always 
most  anxious  to  know  what  relations  they 
are  to  one  another,  and  it  becomes  impera- 
tively necessary  to  learn  sufficient  Arabic 
wherewith  to  explain,  with  the  help  of 
signs,  that  they  are  four  sisters  with  their 
father,  and  a  friend.  When  asked  after 
their  mother,  they  point  to  the  ground, 
and  are  answered  by  sad  faces  of  intelli- 
gent sympathy. 

The  journey  from  Palmyra  to  Baalbek 
has  now  been  more  or  less  described :  but 


the  present  paper  having  been  submitte 
to  the  searching  criticism  of  the  practical 
minded  Philippa,  she  pronounces  that 
"there  is  no  backbone  in  it."  By  way  of 
supplying  this  lamentable  defect,  we  will 
now  conclude  with  one  of  her  own  emi- 
nently vertebrate  descriptions,  extracted 
from  the  pages  of  the  family  journal :  — 

"  On  Ascension  day  (May  15th),  leaving 
Karyaten,  we  rode  across  the  desert  west- 
wards, and  in  about  two  hours  began  to 
;iscend  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
bounding  it  in  that  direction.  A  pictur- 
esque little  couple  on  a  donkey,  a  mother 
and  her  son  (a  boy  of  about  thirteen),  came 
with  us  from  Karyaten  as  far  as  the  first 
village  we  reached,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  our  protection 
on  the  road.  Besides  themselves,  the  un- 
fortunate little  donkey  seemed  to  be  carry- 
ing a  stock  of  things  for  sale,  and  some 
household  goods  into  the  bargain.  El 
Breij,  where  we  camped  that  night,  looked 
very  picturesque  as  we  approached  it, 
lying  as  it  does  near  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  village  seems 
miserable  enough  when  one  gets  near,  but 
the  people  who  crowded  to  see  us  seemed 
healthy,  and  most  of  them  very  good- 
looking.  El  Breij  is  on  the  way  from 
Damascus  to  Homs,  and  a  carriage  road 
is  actually  in  process  of  being  made  be^ 
tween  the  two  cities. 

"  The  next  day  we  had  a  beautiful  ride 
through  mountainous  country.  Our  route 
lay  along  a  wady  which  traverses  this 
part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  further  on  it  devel- 
ops into  a  splendid  gorge,  whose  rocky, 
mountainous  sides  are  very  grand.  About 
seven  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  Ras  Baal- 
bek, a  village  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  from  whence  one  looks 
across  the  valley  to  the  snowy  ridges  of 
Lebanon. 

"  Next  morning  we  started  for  Baalbek, 
and  rode  all  day  along  the  valley,  which 
takes  a  south-westerly  direction.  The 
mountain  ranges  on  either  side  are  very 
beautiful;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  snow 
even  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Lebanon, 
and  it  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range.  We  had  beautiful 
views  of  the  Mount  Sunin  (over  eighty- 
five  hundred  feet  high),  and  far  away  in 
the  distance  we  at  last  saw  Mount  Hermon 
again.  A  good  part  of  our  path  lay  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  which  comes  from  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  and  flows  in 
a  northerly  direction  till,  joined  by  other 
streams,  it  forms  that  river.  In  this 
stream  we  saw  a  snake  of  a  tawny-brown 
color  swimming  at  full  speed,  till,  perceiv 
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ing  us,  he  went  to  the  bottom  and  lay 
there,  refusing  to  stir  for  any  amount  of 
stones  thrown  at  him.  A  handsome  tor- 
toise was  picked  up  this  morning,  and 
Irene  has  decided  to  appropriate  him  ;  so 
we  have  another  travelling  companion, 
whose  constitution,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove 
tougher  than  that  of  the  infant  bustard. 

"  At  last,  as  we  came  round  the  shoul- 
der of  a  hill,  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
our  destination,  the  ruins  of  Baalbek." 

But  they  must  be  relegated  to  the  next 
chapter. 

XVII. 
BAALBEK  AND   THE   LEBANON. 

Not  more  than  one  clear  day  can  be 
devoted  to  Baalbek.  Our  friends  visit  first 
the  enormous  hewn  stone  (shaped,  but  not 
entirely  detached) left  in  the  quarry  by  the 
ancient  Phoenician  builders,  and  intended, 
apparently,  for  the  unfinished  north  wall 
of  the  platform  on  which  stands  the  great 
Temple  of  Baal.  It  is  68  feet  long,  14  feet 
2  inches  high,  and  13  feet  11  inches  broad, 
containing  over  thirteen  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

As  for  the  ruins  of  the  great  temples, 
although  far  less  extensive  than  those  of 
Palmyra,  they  are  immeasurably  grander, 
and  are  the  most  beautiful  ruins  ever  be- 
held by  our  travellers,  though  not  fasci- 
natingly weird  and  strange,  like  the  more 
ancient  Egyptian  temples.  The  visitors 
first  explore  the  vaults  in  some  of  the 
massive  substructures,  which  contain 
Phoenician  masonry  of  unknown  antiquity, 
dating  from  a  period  far  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  classic  temples  above,  built  in 
the  days  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Emerging 
from  these  vaults,  they  turn  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  with  its  stately  colonnade  of 
Corinthian  columns  sixty-five  feet  high 
supporting  a  sculptured  roof  of  wonderful 
richness.  Then,  passing  through  the 
beautiful  entrance  in  the  eastern  face,  they 
stand  in  bewildered  admiration  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  interior  sculptures,  fragments  of 
which  are  beautifully  preserved. 

Next  they  make  their  way  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Baal,  and  marvel  most  of  all  at 
the  remaining  six  columns  of  its  immense 
colonnade.  Each  column  has  a  circum- 
ference of  twenty-two  feel,  and  their  height 
(including  base  and  Corinthian  capital)  is 
seventy-five  feet.  They  are  furthermore 
crowned  by  an  entablature  fourteen  feet 
high,  which,  with  its  deep  moulding  and 
profusion  of  sculptured  ornament,  is  said 
to  be  hardly  surpassed  in  the  world.  The 
capitals  and  bases  are  each  but  a  single 


block  of  stone,  the  mighty  shafts  are  each 
composed  of  three  blocks,  and  the  entab- 
lature, reaching  from  column  to  column, 
of  one  block.  There  were  originally  fifty- 
four  such  columns. 

To  any  one  standing  at  the  lower  level 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  it  is  indescrib- 
ably impressive  to  look  upward  at  the 
stately  giants  that  remain,  conspicuous 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  rich  tints 
of  the  stone  made  more  resplendent  by 
the  golden  Syrian  sunshine. 

After  long  wandering  about  the  great 
Temple  of  Baal,  ever  discovering  fresh 
fragments  of  deep  mouldings  and  exqui- 
site sculpture,  the  travellers  walk  round 
on  the  outside  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
platform  on  which  the  temple  stands,  till 
they  reach  the  western  side.  Here  the 
wall  rises  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  contains  the  three 
huge  stones  of  world-wide  renown.  They 
are  each  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-four  feet 
long,  and  in  height  and  thickness  thirteen 
feet.  They  are  raised  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  them  is  a  course  of  masonry 
wherein  each  stone  is  about  thirty  feet 
long  and  thirteen  feet  high.  The  whole 
of  this  platform  is  of  unknown  antiquity, 
built  probably  by  the  ancient  Phoenicians. 

Thence  they  go  to  visit  the  beautiful 
little  Temple  of  Venus,  which  stands  at 
some  distance  from  the  others,  but  is  of 
the  same  age  and  style.  Very  beautiful  it 
looks,  with  its  rich  mouldings  lit  up  by 
the  evening  sunshine,  and  contrasting  with 
the  vivid  green  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

Thus  ends  our  travellers*  one  view  of 
some  of  the  most  marvellous  ruins  in  the 
world.  To  see  them  thoroughly  in  so 
short  a  time  is  a  manifest  impossibility, 
but  even  so  superficial  an  examination 
leaves  a  profound  impression  not  to  be 
easily  obliterated. 

A  very  sad  thing  has  to  be  done  in  the 
course  of  this  day  —  viz.,  saying  good-bye 
to  Sheikh  Nasr,  who  is  departing  for 
Beyrout.  He  comes  into  the  sitting-tent, 
and  silently  taking  the  hand  of  each  one 
of  the  travellers,  kisses  his  or  her  right 
shoulder,  and  so  departs.  This  leave- 
taking  throws  somewhat  of  a  shadow  over 
the  day,  which  should  have  been  an  espe- 
cially merry  one,  seeing  that  it  is  Caesar's 
birthday.  Returning  from  the  ruins  a 
little  before  sunset,  the  travellers  find  him 
entertaining  quite  a  crowd  of  congratulat- 
ing friends  and  cousins,  who  sit  round  in 
a  ring  in  front  of  the  sitting-tent,  with 
Caesar  in  the  middle. 

"This    lady  speaks   Greek,   Miss   Se- 
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baste,"  says  he,  and  the  ill-fated  Sebaste 
finds  herself  confronted  without  escape 
fcy  a  very  charming  lady  in  an  Oriental 
silk  mantle,  who  looks  at  her  expectantly. 

"  'E?i?i,rjviaTl  ?i£yeii?  "  falters  Sebaste,  sure 
that  she  is  talking  neither  modern  Greek 
nor  ancient. 

"  MuAiara,"  exclaims  the  lady,  in  a 
sprightly  manner ;  whereupon  Sebaste, 
greatly  encouraged,  plunges  into  an  elab- 
orate sentence  of  her  best  Attic,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  appears  that  the  Greek 
lady  has  understood  never  a  word,  so  that 
the  humiliated  Atticist  is  fain  to  beat  a 
retreat  to  her  tent,  and  stay  there. 

The  travellers  are  very  curious,  it  being 
Caesar's  birthday,  to  find  out  the  age  of 
that  anomalous  compound  of  boyish  en- 
terprise and  mature  experience ;  so  the 
father  casually  remarks  during  supper,  "  I 
suppose,  Caesar,  you  are  about  fifty  to- 
day ? "  Whereupon  Caesar  laughs,  and 
says  he  is  twenty,  sir;  and  to  no  more 
than  twenty  can  he  be  brought  to  confess. 
The  English  are  amused  to  discover  the 
juvenility  of  their  travelled  dragoman, 
who  has  been  everywhere,  and  knows 
everything,  and  whom  they  treat  with  so 
much  deference.  In  the  evening  there  is 
a  grand  illumination  of  the  camp,  and 
fireworks  withal  (of  Damascus  production), 
not  unworthy  of  the  festal  occasion. 

The  next  day  our  friends  ride  across  the 
Luka'a  valley,  the  beautiful  plain  which 
separates  Anti-Lebanon  from  the  Lebanon 
chain.  Not  far  from  Baalbek  they  make 
a  little  detour  to  inspect  a  monumental 
column  standing  alone  in  the  plain.  The 
inscription  thereupon  being  no  longer 
legible,  its  date  and  significance  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

At  last  they  leave  the  plain  and  ascend 
the  rocky  slopes  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Aineta,  where  they 
camp.  From  the  tent  doors  they  have  one 
of  the  loveliest  views  on  which  their  eyes 
have  hitherto  feasted  themselves.  Above 
them  rise  the  gigantic  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
culminating  in  sheets  of  dazzling  snow, 
while  far  away  across  the  plain  the  range 
of  Anti-Lebanon  draws  up  to  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Hermon,  emerging  from  a  flood 
of  soft  blue  shadow. 

The  following  day  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  — some 
old  trees  still  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  cedar  forest  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  To-day 
the  Syrian  steeds  excel  themselves  in  the 
mountaineering  line,  bravely  mounting  up 
the  steep,  zigzag  path,  climbing  over  op- 
posing rocks,  and  so  forth,  till  the  tents, 


lying  far  below,  appear  like  five  tin 
specks  of  white,  and  the  travellers  can 
look  away  over  the  broad  green  plains 
eastward  to  the  towering  heights  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  (which,  as  our  friends  rise  higher 
and  higher,  rear  themselves  upward  to  an 
astonishing  altitude),  and  southward  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Hermon  shining  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  Soon  the  air  grows 
keener,  and  at  length  they  come  to  the 
snow,  of  which  they  have  to  cross  several 
broad  patches,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  their  steeds,  who  nibble  at  it  to  begin 
with,  but  finding  it  unsatisfactory,  plod 
along  in  a  resigned  and  disconsolate  fash- 
ion ;  whereas  the  Arabs  are  wild  with  the 
delight  of  a  snowball  match,  passing  up 
handfuls  of  snow  to  the  riders,  that  they, 
too,  may  play  with  the  marvellous  stuff. 

Then  they  suddenly  arrive  at  the  top- 
most ridge  of  the  pass  of  the  Jebel-el-Arz,* 
seventy-seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  and  there  before  them,  with  the 
grand  mountain-gorge  of  the  Kadisha 
leading  down  towards  it,  lies  the  Medi- 
terranean, stretching  away  westward  in 
boundless  plains  of  soft,  bright  blue,  or 
rather,  as  it  seems,f  rising  up  in  a  mighty 
towering  cliff;  while  far  out  to  sea,  half- 
way up  the  face  of  that  radiant  wall  of 
blue,  float  whole  trains  and  processions  of 
fleecy  white  clouds  shining  in  the  dazzling 
sunlight. 

They  descend  on  the  other  side  by  a 
path  steeper  if  possible  than  that  which 
they  mounted,  and  in  due  time  they  behold 
on  the  vast  sweep  of  the  mountain-side  a 
single  patch  of  green  —  the  cedars  at 
last !  While  still  at  a  distance  you  can 
hear  the  notes  of  the  birds  which  make 
their  nests  there,  and  "  sing  among  the 
branches ; "  and  when  you  enter  the 
broad-spreading  shade  (though  not  more 
than  about  four  hundred  cedars  remain), 
you  find  yourself  in  a  genuine  fragment 
of  ancient  forest,  the  grand  old  trees  as 
stately  now,  the  cone-covered  ground  be- 
neath them  as  deeply  shaded,  and  the 
sweet  air  around  as  redolent  of  the  fra- 
grant cedar  wood  as  when  all  the  moun- 
tain-side was  covered  by  their  kith  and 
kin. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cedars  there  is  a 
little  Maronite  church,  used  for  service 
only  once  a  year  (on  the  Feast  of  the  Trans- 

*  That  is,  "The  Cedar  Mountain." 

t  The  horizon  being  apparently  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  the  mind  (unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  so  vast  an 
expanse)  refuses  to  believe  that  it  is  in  reality  a  flat 
surface.  This  curious  delusion  is  no  doubt  familiar  to 
all  who  have  looked  over  the  sea  from  a  great  height, 
but  is  none  the  less  impressive  when  experienced  fo« 
the  first  time. 
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figuration),  and  left  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
neglect.  Not  far  from  this  our  friends 
take  luncheon,  and  then  they  wander  about 
among  the  old  superannuated  giants  of  the 
forest  —  "the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which 
Thou  hast  planted." 

After  a  time  the  mountain  mists  gath- 
ering on  the  heights  overhead  give  warn- 
ing that  they  must  start  on  their  return 
So  they  once  more  mount  their  steeds, 
journey  if  they  desire  not  to  be  beclouded, 
and,  again  ascending  the  pass,  pick  their 
steep  way  down  the  other  side.  In  cross- 
ing one  of  the  snowdrifts  near  the  summit, 
Abu  Hassan,  who  is  on  foot,  creates  great 
amusement  by  suddenly  toppling  over  on 
the  incline  of  hardened  snow,  making  an 
extraordinary  picture  as,  in  his  baggy 
Eastern  costume,  he  rolls  over  and  over 
down  the  steep  descent.  He  quite  appre- 
ciates the  joke  himself,  and  rather  enjoys 
it  than  otherwise. 

The  next  day  they  once  more  set  forth 
on  their  travels,  and  for  some  distance 
retrace  the  way  by  which  they  came  from 
Baalbek  the  day  before  yesterday,  de- 
scending the  rocky  slopes  till  they  reach 
the  broad  plain  of  the  Buka'a,  across  which 
may  be  seen  the  dark  green  patch  of  veg- 
etation where  stand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek, 
embowered  in  clustering  trees.  They  then 
diverge  from  the  Baalbek  track,  turning 
to  the  right  and  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
Lebanon.  During  the  morning  they  are 
much  delighted  by  a  lovely  mirage  to  the 
southward,  quite  as  beautiful  as  any  they 
saw  in  the  desert.  A  broad  lake,  dotted 
with  numbers  of  rocky  islets,  filled  up  the 
end  of  the  broad  valley,  its  clear  waters 
shining  in  the  sunlight;  but  not  long  have 
they  admired  it  when  it  slowly  dries  up 
before  their  eyes,  and  finally  vanishes. 
About  midday  a  further  diversion  is 
caused  by  the  sight  of  a  large  number  of 
storks  wading  about  in  the  standing  corn, 
which  covers  the  rich  soil  of  the  plain,  and 
is  already  more  or  less  in  ear. 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  the  camping- 
ground,  they  pass,  near  one  of  the  innu- 
merable villages  with  unpronounceable 
names,  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
where,  say  the  Moslems,  the  patriarch 
Joseph  lies  buried  —  a  story  quite  as  un- 
founded as  all  other  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tions of  the  kind. 

The  tents  are  pitched  at  Neby  Reshedi, 
a  Moslem  village,  near  which  is  another 
village  entirely  Christian.  Ramadan  being 
just  over,  to-day  is  a  Mohammedan  fes- 
tival, wherefore  all  the  folk  of  Neby  Re- 
shedi are  out  holiday-making,  and  come 
crowding  round  the  strangers,  staring  to 


their  heart's  content.  Not  far  from  the 
tents  a  party  of  men  in  their  dignified 
Eastern  robes  are  solemnly  going  through 
a  kind  of  dance  in  a  ring,  which  appears 
very  comic  to  Western  eyes. 

The  following  day  is  spent  in  travelling 
along  that  same  plain  at  the  foot  of  those 
same  mountains.  Baalbek,  opposite  which 
they  seemed  to  stay  (so  broad  is  the  ex- 
panse of  plain)  during  the  greater  part  of 
yesterday's  march,  is  now  finally  left  be- 
hind, and  they  are  journeying  onward 
towards  the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon, 
which  rise  up  far  to  the  southward,  and 
recede  and  recede  as  though  they  would 
lure  them  on  forever.  A  melancholy  event 
takes  place  to-day,  for  they  enter  upon 
what  is  undeniably  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  good,  smooth,  hard  carriage-road. 

"  Good-bye  to  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys !  "  said  Caesar,  and  all  the  travel- 
lers join  in  a  chorus  of  lamentation,  heap- 
ing all  the  opprobrious  epithets  they  can 
think  of  on  carriage-roads  in  general  and 
this  one  in  particular  together  with  tele- 
graph wires,  stone  houses,  and  all  other 
marks  of  civilization  whatsoever.  Alas  ! 
the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  is  fast  ap- 
proaching now. 

XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 
FROM   ZAHLEH  TO   BEYROUT. 

We  left  our  travellers  in  the  Buka'a 
valley,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Zahleh. 
Their  sad  thoughts  about  the  approaching 
end  of  their  journey  are  a  little  distracted 
by  the  glories  of  the  lovely  scenery  through 
which  they  are  passing.  At  the  end  of.  the 
day  they  leave  the  plain,  and  enter  a  deep 
mountain-glen,  which,  when  they  have 
ascended  for  some  distance,  they  finally 
arrive  at  Zahleh,  the  largest  (and  assuredly 
the  most  beautiful)  village  in  the  Lebanon. 
The  town  was  captured  in  i860  by  the 
Druses,  and  there  was  a  terrible  massacre 
of  the  Christians.  Its  population  now  is 
ten  thousand,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
Christians.  The  houses  are  clustered  in 
terraces  up  the  side  of  the  glen ;  and  a 
very  charming  picture  they  make,  rising 
steeply  on  each  side  of  the  stream  which 
flows  below,  bordered  by  tall  trees,  while 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  glen  tower  above  in 
protecting  grandeur. 

The  tents  are  pitched  on  a  high  knoll  of 
grassy  downland  overlooking  the  town,  a 
situation  very  like  that  which  they  occu- 
pied at  Shechem  ;  and  the  view  from  the 
tiful.  The  people  crowd  round  the  visit- 
tent  doors  is  wonderfully  grand  and  beau- 
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ors,  all  in  bright  holiday  attire  —  the 
womankind  wearing  light-colored  cotton 
dresses,  and  the  pretty  white  muslin  veils 
which,  when  wound  about  the  head  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  are  so  charm- 
ingly becoming.  Some  of  the  children  can 
talk  a  little  English. 

"Where  did  you  learn  English?"  asks 
Sebaste  of  a  small  boy. 

"  In  the  school,"*  says  he. 

"  Why  are  you  not  in  school  now  ?  " 

"It  is  a  holy-day.  The  Lord  went  to 
heaven." 

"  That  means,"  says  Sophia,  "  that  this 
is  the  Feast  of  Ascension  in  the  Greek 
Church  —  the  octave  of  our  own." 

The  next  morning  our  friends  regain 
the  valley,  and  for  several  hours  journey 
on  as  aforetime  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon 
chain,  which  towers  above  them  on  their 
right ;  while  on  their  left  stretches  the 
broad,  smooth,  green  plain,  bounded  by 
the  purple  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
trend  away  towards  the  south  till  they  rise 
up  before  them  in  the  shining  peaks  of 
Hermon.  It  is  a  view  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  colors  thereof  are  marvel- 
lous,—  first  the  soft,  rich  green  of  the 
plain,  then  the  purple  mountain-slopes, 
transfigured  by  a  dazzling  haze  of  all  ten- 
der hues,  and  above  all,  the  cloudless  blue 
of  the  Syrian  sky. 

Toward  midday  they  begin  to  mount 
the  rocky  slopes  of  Lebanon  to  their 
right;  the  plain  sinks  rapidly  beneath 
them,  the  distant  Hermon  alone  remain- 
ing almost  unchanged;  and  so  they  rise 
higher  and  higher  till  they  gain  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Lebanon  Pass,  five  thousand 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whence 
they  obtain  wonderful  glimpses  of  the 
broad,  bright,  blue  sea,  and,  alas !  of 
unwelcome,  unwished -for,  uncalled-for, 
wholly  superfluous  Beyrout  at  last. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  plain  the  trav- 
ellers are  called  upon  to  behold  and  ad- 
mire the  Tomb  of  Noah,  wherein,  say  the 
Moslems,  Noah  lies  buried.  The  tomb  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
by  two  or  at  most  three  feet  broad.  Poor 
Noah  seems  to  have  been  very  thin  for  his 
height! 

Not  long  after  this  some  of  the  riders 
begin  to  look  wistfully  at  a  certain  ruin 
lying  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  Caesar  happens  to  be  behind  —  so, 
telling  the  others  whither  they  are  going, 
they  make  bold  to  leave  the  road  and  pick 
their  way  along  the  rocky  paths,  meaning, 
after  this  little  detour,  to  rejoin  the  rest 

•  The  British-Syrian  Mission  has  a  school  at  Zahleh. 


farther  on.  What  that  wicked  ruin  has 
got  into  its  head  I  know  not;  but  certain 
it  is  that  it  plays  at  hide-and-seek  round 
the  rocky  hillsides,  gets  farther  away  in- 
stead of  nearer,  and  finally  vanishes  alto- 
gether, so  that  the  riders  begin  to  grow 
bewildered,  and  also  to  feel  some  twinges 
of  compunction  at  having  brought  their 
horses  over  such  rocky  ground  on  what 
seems  likely  to  prove  but  a  wild-goose 
chase  after  all.  Just  at  this  moment,  tear- 
ing over  the  break-neck  rocks,  up  gallops 
the  Caesar,  and  with  eyes  flashing  wrath, 
though  with  his  usual  gentle  politeness, 
asks  whither  they  are  going,  tells  them 
that  the  ruin  is  two  hours  distant  (a  state- 
ment not  to  be  taken  too  literally),  and  plac- 
ing himself  at  their  head,  leads  them  back 
to  the  road  like  so  many  sheep.  They 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  answer  all  the 
sympathetic  inquiries  of  the  others  as  to 
the  interior  wonders  of  that  unconscion- 
able ruin. 

Farther  on  Caesar  points  out  a  building 
used  for  storing  the  Lebanon  snow,  which, 
says  he,  is  bought  up  from  year  to  year 
for  ;^200  or  ;^3oo  and  taken  to  Beyrout, 
where  it  is  sold  and  used  for  cooling 
sherbet,  etc.  They  also  see  at  some  dis- 
tance a  group  of  buildings  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  The  slopes  of  Leba- 
non are  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
young  mulberry-trees  hereabout,  grown 
for  the  support  of  silkworms. 

Luncheon  is  eaten  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, near  the  Khan  Sofar,  and  the  tents 
are  pitched  lower  down  in  a  vineyard 
(some  of  the  tent-cords  being  fastened  to 
the  vine-stems),  whence  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful view  of  Beyrout  lying  far  below,  and 
beyond,  the  high  wall  of  the  brightly 
gleaming  sea. 

A  thick  cloud  hides  the  western  sun, 
but  just  leaves  the  horizon  clear,  so  that, 
as  the  invisible  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower, 
our  friends  can  see  his  bright  reflection 
lying  across  the  steep  waters  toward  them, 
like  a  pillar  of  dazzling  light.  Just  as  the 
pale  ball  of  the  rayless  sun  appears  in 
the  fringe  of  the  cloud,  the  inexorable 
Abu  Said  suddenly  ejaculates,  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice,  "  Dinner  ready !  "  and  though 
they  allow  the  "  soop  of  the  evening  "  to 
grow  nearly  cold,  they  behold  not  the  ac- 
tual sun-setting.  This  is  the  last  supper 
in  camp,  and  a  somewhat  melancholy  re- 
past,—  though  the  father  tries  to  make  it 
more  cheerful  by  beautifully  decorating 
the  table  with  ferns  gathered  near  the 
tents,  and  some  lovely  garden  roses  which 
suddenly  make  their  appearance,  having 
been  brought  in  by  some  of  the  Arabs, 
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whence  I  know  not  —  elfland,  perhaps. 
When  the  travellers  again  emerge  into  the 
open  air  the  night  has  come,  the  soft  sun- 
set glow  lingers  faintly  along  the  horizon 
over  the  sea,  the  stars  hang  sparkling  in 
the  now  perfectly  clear  sky ;  only  one 
fleecy  cloud  steals  along  in  feathery  folds 
just  below  the  brow  of  the  height  whereon 
stands  their  house  and  home  —  their  last, 
last  camp  ! 

"To-morrow,  sir,"  says  Caesar,  "we 
will  put  the  two  flags  from  the  tops  of  the 
tents  on  to  the  palanquins." 

"  No,  no,  Caesar  —  that's  childish.  Peo- 
ple would  take  us  for  Americans  !  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  protests  the  Caesar,  much 
hurt  in  his  feelings,  "that  is  always  done 
when  parties  arrive  in  Beyrout,  and  not 
only  by  the  Americans  !  " 

So  the  point  is  conceded,  and  next 
morning  our  friends  start  at  about  seven 
o'clock  with  flying  colors,  one  palanquin 
adorned  with  the  red  ensign,  the  other 
with  the  union-jack,  and  both  of  them  fur- 
ther decorated  with  beautiful  bunches  of 
roses.  The  Caesar  has  earned  his  trium- 
phal procession,  for  it  is  no  small  feat  to 
have  completed  so  successfully  such  a  long 
journey  (the  longest  he  has  ever  made  in 
tents),  —  this  being,  furthermore,  the  first 
expedition  through  the  country  which  he 
has  organized  independently,  and  on  his 
own  account.  So  he  rides  into  Beyrout  in 
triumph,  as  before  stated,  "Leading  us 
like  captives  at  his  chariot-wheels!"  ex- 
claims Sebaste;  but  Philippa  says,  "We 
are  the  victorious  troops." 

Before  starting  this  morning  it  is  a  pa- 
thetic sight  to  watch  Abdul  (who,  having 
several  times  travelled  to  Mecca,  is  an 
important  personage,  and  ought  to  have 
been  described  long  ago)  tenderly  decorat- 
ing, with  a  graceful  nosegay  of  crimson 
roses,  the  huge  head  of  El  Adham,  Phil- 
ippa's  great  black  steed.  El  Adham 
(whose  name  signifieth  "the  Black  One") 
belongs  to  Abdul,  and  is  his  chief  (if  not 
his  only)  piece  of  property  ;  and  his  mas- 
ter's affectionate  pride  in  him  is  un- 
bounded, so  that  when  the  other  Syrians 
wish  to  tease  poor  Abdul  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  announce  that  El  Adham  is  lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed.  Unfortunately,  that 
strong-minded  steed  does  not  seem  to  re- 
turn his  master's  affection;  and  indeed, 
soon  after  the  start  from  Jerusalem,  he  one 
flay  jumped  clean  over  poor  Abdul,  who 
was  meekly  offering  some  water,  and  hurt 
him  considerably.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion it  is  touching  to  see  the  devoted 
Abdul  tenderly  arranging  the  roses,  while 
£1  Adham,  with  his  hard  old  face,  does  his 


best  to  look  indifferently,  and  not  at  all 
flattered. 

It  takes  about  four  hours  to  ride  from 
the  camping-ground  to  the  journey's  end 

—  a  pretty  steep  descent  nearly  all  the 
way,  during  which  our  friends  gaze  with 
delight  at  many  wonderful  views  of  those 
mighty  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  where 
the  vast  sweep  of  the  rocky  mountain-sides 
is  variegated  with  rich,  harmonious  tints 

—  as  of  lichens  gold  and  brown  on  ancient 
ruins  —  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
vivid  green  of  the  young  mulberry  planta- 
tions ;  while  sprinkled  all  around  are  in- 
numerable tiny  villages,  perched  aloft  on 
rugged  heights,  or  nestled  here  and  there 
in  rocky  nooks  and  corners. 

"Can  one  not  see,"  exclaims  Philippa, 
"by  the  flourishing  and  populous  look  of 
all  those  villages,  that  the  Lebanon  is 
under  a  Christian  governor?  He  is  al- 
most independent,  you  know,  for  though 
Turkey  appoints  him  to  begin  with,  his 
authority  is  guaranteed  by  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe,  and  he  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  their  consent." 

"  Ah,"  sighs  Sebaste  admiringly,  "what 
a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  have  one's  guide- 
book all  by  heart !  " 

As  they  ride  through  the  outskirts  of 
Beyrout,  Caesar  suddenly  catches  sight  of 
a  figure  some  distance  ahead  emerging 
from  a  house  on  the  road.  Off  goes  Cae- 
sar at  full  gallop,  and  when  the  other  riders 
come  up  with  him,  he  is  bending  down  to 
kiss  Sheikh  Nasr !  The  sheikh  has  dis- 
carded his  desert-dress,  and  is  now  attired 
as  befits  his  high  position.  Over  a  beau- 
tiful silk  robe  of  rich  orange  and  gold  he 
wears  a  long  mantle  of  fine  white  alpaca, 
while  a  silk  kefiyeh  of  white  and  purple 
hangs  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  bound 
round  his  head' with  the  Bedouin  coil  of 
camel-hair,  which,  with  his  huge  boots  of 
scarlet  leather,  is  alone  retained  of  his 
desert  costume.  He  greets  the  travellers 
most  kindly,  his  fine  face  beaming  with 
welcome,  though,  as  usual,  he  speaks  not. 
Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  rides  with 
them  through  the  town,  a  distinguished 
addition  to  the  cavalcade.  Finally,  our 
friends  arrive  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  and 
there  establish  themselves. 

In  the  evening  they  have  to  perform  the 
melancholy  duty  of  saying  good-bye  to  all 
their  good  Syrian  folk,  whom  the  father 
has  asked  Caesar  to  bring  to  the  hotel  for 
that  purpose.  Standing  a  little  above 
them  on  the  stone  stairs,  the  father  makes 
them  a  speech  of  hearty  thanks  for  all 
their  attention  and  good  behavior  during 
the  journey.    This  is  translated  bit  by  bit 
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into  Arabic  by  Caesar,  and  received  with 
looks  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

Then  forth  stands  Abu  Hassan,  and,  as 
spokesman  on  the  other  side,  makes  an 
elaborate  Arabic  speech,  with  many  ges- 
tures of  respect  and  politeness.  His 
thanks  and  compliments  are  in  their  turn 
duly  translated  by  Caesar,  and  then  the 
father  distributes  the  long-expected  bak- 
sheesh^ while  the  ladies  shake  hands  all 
round  and  say  farewell  in  their  best 
Arabic.     And  so  they  go  their  ways. 

That  night  none  of  the  travellers  can 
sleep,  so  oppressive  do  they  find  it  to  have 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  solid  walls  after  their  seven  weeks 
of  camping  in  the  open. 

The  days  which  follow  seem  unaccount- 
ably flat,  though  enlivened  by  one  long 
gallop  to  the  Dog  River  (Nahr  el  Kelb), 
where  they  contemplate  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions left  on  the  rocks  by  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Romans,  and  are  espe- 
cially impressed  by  the  dignified  mien  of 
certain  Assyrian  potentates  with  long, 
curly  beards,  carved  in  bas-relief  on  the 
natural  rock,  and  now  in  various  stages  of 
defacement. 

At  last  the  day  of  departure  arrives,  and 
our  friends  embark  on  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamer,  on  the  deck  of  which  we 
must  finally  take  leave  of  them.  The 
screw  begins  its  revolutions,  and  Beyrout 
slowly  recedes,  looking  very  pretty  in  the 
rich  glow  of  the  nearly  setting  sun.  It  is 
late  in  the  season,  and  there  are  but  few 
passengers.  The  sea  is  smooth  and  the 
sky  cloudless,  so  that  there  is  good  hope 
of  a  prosperous  voyage.  The  sun  is  really 
sinking  now  in  a  glory  of  rosy  light.  Al- 
ready the  dark  blue  sea  and  the  white 
houses  of  the  distant  town  lie  in  the 
shadow,  which  is  creeping  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  Only  their  sum- 
mits, rising  clear  above  a  long  line  of  soft, 
fleecy  cloud,  glow  red  and  beautiful  against 
the  cloudless  Eastern  sky.     Vale  / 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
OVER-ADMINISTERED  NATION. 

The  population  of  Germany  consists  of 
two  classes  :  the  people  who  makes  rules 
and  regulations  and  the  people  who  have 
to  obey  them.  The  first  class  comprises 
a  number  of  officials  respectfully,  if  vague- 
ly, alluded  to  as  Die  Verwaltung  (the  ad- 
ministration), and  includes  a  great  many 
persons  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the 


policeman  ;  the  second  class  embraces  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  Germany  —  some 
fifty-three  millions. 

Englishmen  travel  fast,  and  travel 
mostly  for  pleasure  ;  so  that  they  hardly 
notice  what  becomes  rather  important  if 
one  stays  long  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
the  extent  to  which  the  administration 
regulates  the  private  life  of  the  citizen. 
To  take  a  simple  instance,  every  one  has 
observed  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  par- 
ticular carriage  and  seat  in  a  railway  train 
that  one  may  happen  to  want.  Most  of  us 
are  content  to  set  this  down  as  one  of 
the  little  peculiarities  of  German  officials 
which  must  be  humored  or  smoothed  over. 
But  at  the  bottom  of  this  curious  practice 
(as  at  the  bottom  of  everything  German) 
lies  a  theory.  That  theory  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  what  an  Englishman  would 
expect,  and  includes  three  propositions, 
(i)  It  is  the  guard's  duty  to  open  the  door 
of  the  carriage.  (2)  He  must  only  open  it 
to  a  passenger  travelling  to  one  of  the  sta- 
tions at  which  the  carriage  will  stop.  (3) 
Such  a  passenger  must  be  provided  with 
the  proper  ticket.  These  involve  three  cor- 
responding duties  on  the  passenger's  part, 
(i)  He  must  purchase  the  proper  ticket. 
(2)  He  must  wait  on  the  platform  till  the 
guard  assigns  him  a  seat.  (3)  He  must 
take  that  seat  and  stay  there  till  he  is  let 
out.  Thus  railway  travelling  is  not  such 
a  simple  matter  as  an  Englishman  is  ac- 
customed to  think  it.  These  rules  are  less 
rigidly  insisted  on  if  you  are  travelling  by 
first-class  ;  for  that  implies  wealth,  and 
you  may  be  a  person  with  whom  it  is  as 
well,  even  for  that  great  person,  the  guard, 
to  be  on  good  terms.  If  you  are  travelling 
by  any  other  class  and  you  show  in  the 
slightest  particular  a  disposition  to  flout 
the  regulations  you  will  feel  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  administration  at  once. 

The  hand  of  the  administration  is  heavy 
in  Germany  because  it  is  guided  by  a 
strong  head.  This  is  best  understood  by 
a  particular  instance.  The  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  to  take  an  example,  is  divided  into 
four  Kreishauptmannschaften^  and  the 
head  of  each  of  these  is  appointed  by  the 
king.  He  corresponds  directly  with  the 
minister  of  the  interior  (who  is  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  king),  and  is  assisted  by  an 
elected  council  {Kreisausschuss),  whose 
advice  he  is  not  obliged  to  take.  He 
stands  in  a  similar  position  to  a  lord-lieu- 
tenant with  real  administrative  authority. 
Under  him  are  various  Amtshaupimann- 
schaften,  with  a  hierarchy  of  small  officials 
under  them,  and  as  each  Amtshauptmann 
hopes  to  be  a  Kreishauptmann  some  day, 
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ind  each  Kreishauptmann  may  aspire  to 
be  a  minister,  it  is  clear  that  the  chances 
of  a  factious  opposition  arising  in  any 
Kreishauptmann sch aft  are  exceedingly 
small.  If  any  one  shows  a  turbulent  spirit 
he  knows  that  the  minister  and  the  king 
are  making  a  note  of  it,  and  that  his  be- 
havior will  count  against  him  if  he  should 
ever  desire  anything  from  the  administra- 
tion. Be  it  said  at  once  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  it  happens  that  the  king  is  a 
man  of  great  ability  in  many  directions, 
a  man  who  would  have  made  his  mark 
in  any  rank,  and  also  a  man  of  inexhaust- 
ible courtesy,  kindheartedness,  and  tact; 
an  able  and  sagacious  ruler  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Be  it  also  said  that  the  fondness  of  the 
German  citizen  for  being  looked  after  is 
such  that  what  makes  an  Englishman  most 
merry,  seems  to  the  German  not  only  nat- 
ural but  agreeable.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  that 
the  Germans  put  up  with  their  administra- 
tion ;  they  enjoy  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  then  to  note,  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit,  how  much  interfer- 
ence with  the  subject  this  powerful  admin- 
istration thinks  necessary  in  one  or  two 
directions.  Everybody's  railway  experi- 
ence is  the  same ;  but  a  step  further  on 
and  most  travellers  note  nothing  more  be- 
cause it  is  not  forced  on  their  attention. 
Take  a  public  garden.  On  the  back  of 
one  seat  may  be  read,  "-Nicht  drauftreten  " 
(Do  not  stand  on  the  seat).  On  the  back 
of  the  next,  '^Nurfur  Erwachsene  "  (Only 
for  grown-up  people).  The  use  of  the 
latter  notice  is  twofold:  it  gives  a  self- 
important  citizen  a  chance  of  turning  out 
half-a-dozen  children  and  taking  the  seat 
for  himself,  which  is  gratifying  ;  and  sec- 
ondly it  opens  a  fine  field  for  administrative 
functionaries  to  consider  whether  a  given 
occupant  is  grown-up  or  not.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  we  find,  '■'■Hunde  sind  an  kurzer 
Leinc  zu  fiihren'''  (Dogs  to  be  led  in  a 
short  leash) ;  kurzer  being  in  spaced  cap- 
itals. The  enormity  of  having  a  dog  in  a 
long  leash  is  not  so  clear  as  the  discomfort 
to  oneself  in  leading  him.  This  last  no- 
tice is  a  very  good  example  of  a  class  of 
notices  forbidding  things  that  one  would 
not  think  of  doing  if  they  were  not  sug- 
gested. 

A  little  further  on  comes  *'Kein  Einlass 
fur  Kinderwai^en  "  (No  perambulators 
allowed  here),  which  is  good  ;  and  yet  a 
little  further,  "^^/V/Z/rt/^- "  (Playground), 
which  is  thoughtful  of  the  administration, 
and  here  you  will  see  not  much  except 
perambulators,  nurses,  and  children.  On 
a  pump  you  will  often  see,  '''Kein  Trink- 


wasser  nur,  Niitzwasser'''' (^I\\\s  water  is 
for  general  purposes,  not  for  drinking). 

To  sum  up,  you  may  sit  on  this  bench 
but  not  on  that;  you  may  stand  on  this 
and  not  on  the  other;  you  may  draw  this 
water  but  you  may  not  drink  it;  you  may 
take  your  children  here  but  not  there,  and 
you  may  take  your  dogs  nowhere  except 
in  a  short  leash.  Might  not  all  this  paint 
have  been  saved,  even  to  the  notice  about 
the  dogs,  seeing  that  besides  being  led  in 
a  leash  they  have  to  be  muzzled  and  regis- 
tered in  the  police  station  .^^ 

One  notice  you  do  not  see  in  a  German 
public  park,  and  that  \s,  Keep  off  the  grass. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  same  as  led  the 
fathers  to  provide  no  punishment  for  par- 
ricide ;  it  does  not  enter  into  the  heads  of 
the  administration  that  any  one  would  be 
guilty  of  such  an  enormity.  The  parallel 
outrage  in  England  would  be  if  a  man 
were  to  take  an  axe  into  Hyde  Park  and 
begin  cutting  down  the  trees.  The  one 
event  which  can  move  a  German  citizen 
to  interfere,  even  by  speech,  with  a  prov- 
ince of  the  administration  is  to  see  an 
Englishman  walking  on  the  grass. 

In  a  piece  of  forest  land  laid  out  in  walks 
near  a  health  resort  I  saw  a  number  of 
boards  suggesting  various  transgressions 
to  my  virgin  mind,  and  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing very  fierce  notice  :  '■'WARNUNG 
[in  very  large  capitals].  Das  Rauchen 
aus  offenen  Tabakspfeifen  oder  von  Cigar- 
ren  sowie  der  Gebrauch  hell  brennender 
Anziindemittel  am  oder  im  Walde  aus- 
serhalb  der  offentlichen  Fahrwege  ist  bet 
Zwei  Mark-Pf  Strafe^  verboten.^^  1 1  was 
a  very  hot  day,  and  this  was  the  last  notice 
that  I  came  to.  So  I  read  it  through  twice, 
and,  as  the  sense  did  not  come  quickly,  I 
copied  it  down  and  retired  to  the  shade  to 
take  off  my  hat  and  think  it  over.  I  think 
it  means  that  you  may  smoke  a  pipe  with 
a  cover  to  it  anywhere  in  the  woods,  but 
that  you  may  only  smoke  open  pipes  and 
cigars,  or  strike  matches,  on  the  public 
paths.  The  reason  is  obvious  and  lauda- 
ble ;  it  is  to  prevent  the  forest  from  being 
burnt  down  ;  but  I  was  reminded  of  the 
notice  that  I  saw  in  one  of  the  comic  pa- 
pers some  time  since,  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  at  the  top  of  the  Matter- 
horn  :  '•  Notice  !  This  hill  is  dangerous 
to  cyclists." 

Outside  the  wood  was  a  moderate  slope 
down  which  the  road  wound  to  the  river  ; 
the  slope  was  perhaps  as  steep  as  St. 
James's  Street.  At  the  top  was  a  notice, 
"■Radfahrer :  Bergab absteigen  "(Cyclists  ! 
get  off  going  downhill).  How  do  Ger- 
man cyclists  manage  to  stomach  that? 


no 
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But  the  most  carefully  administered  of 
all  German  subjects  is  the  traveller  by 
tramway.  The  following  are  some  only, 
perhaps  one  half,  of  the  notices  affectinor 
the  traffic  in  one  single  tram-car.  (i) 
"Keep  your  ticket  till  the  end  of  the 
journey  to  prevent  its  re-issue,  and  show 
it  to  the  inspector  when  he  requires  it." 
(2)  '*  Get  out  to  the  right."  (3)  "  All  chat- 
tering with  passengers  is  strictly  forbid- 
den to  the  officials."  (4)  ♦'  Any  one  who 
gets  out  or  in  while  the  car  is  in  motion 
does  so  at  his  own  risk."  (5)  "  Out  of 
consideration  for  your  fellow-passengers, 
please  do  not  spit  in  the  carriages."  Even 
the  administration  dare  not  put  that  in  any 
other  form  than  a  request. 

Let  no  man  suppose  that  these  minute 
regulations  are  to  be  disregarded  ;  let  him 
be  equally  slow  to  conclude  that  they  are 
as  ridiculous  as  they  appear.  They  suit 
the  people,  and  are  in  some  respects  an 
improvement  on  English  ways.  To  men- 
tion one :  the  really  admirable  plan  of 
making  every  cabman  driving  to  the  opera 
exact  his  fare  before  he  starts.  But  they 
are  undeniably  inquisitorial;  and  a  nation 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  some  of  the 
simplest  actions  of  life  without  so  much 
help  from  its  appointed  officers.  To  take 
one  or  two  miscellaneous  examples  :  you 
cannot  hire  a  cab  at  a  railway-station  with- 
out taking  a  ticket  from  the  cab-inspector, 
and  then  you  must  hire  the  cab  whose 
number  corresponds  with  your  ticket. 
You  may  not  take  tickets  at  the  opera  ex- 
cept on  the  second  day  before,  or  else  on 
the  morning  of  the  performance.  You  may 
not  water  plants  on  the  window-sill  lest 
they  should  fall  over.  You  may  not  put 
milk  in  a  beer-bottle  lest  you  should  poison 
yourself.  This  last  regulation  is  very 
stringent  indeed.  I  wanted  some  milk  in 
a  hurry  the  other  day  for  a  picnic,  and  the 
milkman  said  that  unfortunately  he  had 
no  bottles.  Of  the  many  dozen  empty 
ones  in  the  shop  he  flatly  declined  to  fill  a 
single  one,  alleging  that  they  were  not 
meant  for  milk.  He  pointed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's stamp  on  the  stopper,  which 
consecrated  the  bottle  to  beer  forever,  and 
assured  me  that  it  could  not  be  made 
worth  his  while  to  offend  that  silent  wit- 
ness. I  marvelled,  and  went  empty  away. 
I  have  a  profound  admiration  for  Ger- 
many and  all  her  works  ;  but  I  hope  it  is 
no  offence  to  the  great  empire  to  say  that 
in  some  of  her  dealings  with  her  citizens 
she  often  reminds  me  of  the  immortal 
sketch  in  Punch,  whereof  the  legend  runs, 
"  Go  and  see  what  baby  is  doing,  and  tell 
him  not  to." 


The  business  controlled  by  the  admin- 
istration may  be  generally  described  as 
everything  in  the  country  except  the  army. 
The  army  and  the  administration  practi- 
cally divide  the  attention  of  the  country  \ 
and  the  genuine  importance  of  the  admin- 
istration arising  from  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform  is  enhanced  by  the  relative 
absence  of  other  careers  for  talent.  The 
navy  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  (if  one 
may  venture  to  say  so)  as  yet  compara- 
tively in  their  infancy,  while  the  bar  and 
the  Church  do  not  take  the  same  position 
in  Germany  as  they  do  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand  medicine  takes  a  position 
slightly  better;  but  on  the  whole  there 
remain  only  two  really  fine  careers,  the 
army  and  the  administration. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  German 
nature  —  quite  sufficiently  prepared,  in 
any  case,  to  take  itself  seriously  —  may  be 
imagined.  No  doubt  the  administration 
is  good,  but  the  notion  of  his  own  impor- 
tance which  is  entertained  by  every  one 
connected  with  it  is  exaggerated.  You 
feel  this  very  strongly  if  you  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  English  offices.  An 
Englishman,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  a 
gentleman  first  and  an  official  afterwards. 
He  construes  the  rules  which  govern  your 
application  as  favorably  to  you  as  possi- 
ble, and  gladly  stretches  a  point  if  he  can. 
If  he  is  obliged  to  refuse  you  he  shows 
you  how  his  hands  are  tied,  and  perhaps 
suggests  some  other  way  by  which  you 
may  attain  part,  at  any  rate,  of  your  object. 
He  does  not  carry  himself  as  if  he  were 
administering  you,  and  as  if  you  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  attention.  Far 
different  is  your  reception  if  your  busi- 
ness lies  a  little  off  the  lines  of  ordinary 
routine  in  Germany.  Hardly  have  you 
framed  your  request  when  the  answer 
comes  back  like  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
"  Nein  I  das geht nicht'*''  (No !  that  cannot 
be  done).  You  mumble  excuses,  which 
are  acknowledged  with  a  grand  bow  and  a, 
^'Bitte  sehr !  Adieu!''''  (Don't  mention 
it;  good-morning)  —  courteous  but  unen- 
couraging.  In  fact  the  grand  difference 
resides  herein ;  the  English  administra- 
tion, knowing  itself  to  be  human,  does  not 
pretend  to  perfection,  and  thinks  it  quite 
natural  that  a  point  might  be  raised  now 
and  again  which  it  has  not  foreseen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  German  administra- 
tion rather  resents  a  suggestion  that  every- 
thing is  not  being  done  for  you  that  you 
can  reasonably  want ;  and  I  think  that  is 
a  sign  that  a  country  is  over-administered. 

The  proper  province  of  the  administra- 
tion is  a  subject  one  might  dispute  on  for- 
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ever.  But  it  certainly  does  not  include 
some  injunctions  that  we  have  noticed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  put  at  a  bridge-head, 
"  Notice  1  keep  to  the  right,  and  do  not 
loiter  on  the  pathways,"  because  bodies  of 
men  always  find  it  more  comfortable  to  go 
one  way  and  come  back  the  other.  As  for 
loitering,  it  is  impossible  if  there  are  many 
people  crossing,  and  if  there  are  not  it 
does  not  matter.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  State  should  put  you  into  a  railway- 
carriage  ;  the  State  is  sufficiently  pro- 
tected if  it  makes  sure  that  you  have 
taken  your  ticket.  The  carriage  you  travel 
in  is  a  detail  which  concerns  your  comfort, 
and  that  you  must  necessarily  understand 
better  than  the  State.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  State  should  forbid  a  man  to 
cycle  downhill ;  it  might  as  well  forbid 
him  to  go  out  in  the  rain  without  an 
umbrella.  Such  regulations  do  nothing 
except  swell  the  importance  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

If  an  Englishman  comments  unfavor- 
ably on  the  administration  he  generally 
says,  "  Something  ought  to  be  done,"  and 
then  does  nothing.  That  is  a  sign,  I 
think,  that,  on  the  whole,  our  administra- 
tion is  weak ;  although  when  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  that  a  particular  offi- 
cial must  be  strong,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  extent  we  trust  him.  The  policemen 
at  Regent  Circus,  for  example,  are  in- 
vested with,  and  daily  exercise  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  a  despotic  and 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  which  is  not  approached  by 
any  Continental  official. 

If  a  German  comments  unfavorably  on 
the  administration  he  says  with  an  irri- 
tated shrug,  "  Of  course  if  you  want  any- 
thing you  must  do  what  you  are  told,  but 
a  sensible  man  cannot  even  understand 
half  their  nonsense."  That,  I  think,  is  a 
sign  that  a  country  is  being  over-adminis- 
tered. Of  the  two  states  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  in  the  abstract  is  better  ;  but  an 
Englishman  in  Germany, is  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  his  native  coun- 
try's state  is  the  less  gracious.       G.  C. 
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SOCIETY  IN  CORSICA.* 

The  history  of  Corsica,  and  its  steady 
social  retrogression  since  it  has  become  a 
department  of  France,  is  an  interesting 
study  for   the   upholder  of  a  republican 

•  For  many  of  the  statistics  in  this  paper,  the  writer 
it  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Bourde. 


form  of  government.     It  is  just  a  hundred 
years    since    Paoli,   the  liberator  of   his 
countrymen  from  their  Genoese  oppress- 
ors, was  welcomed  in  Paris  as  the  Wash- 
ington of  Europe,  and  was  invited  by  the 
National  Assembly  to  take  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  new  department  of  France. 
A    people   who   have  for  four  centuries 
spent  their  whole  energies  in  desultory 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  alien  mas- 
ters are  as  little  fitted  for  the  privileges 
of  self-government  as  were  the  liberated 
slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  or  the  na- 
tive population   of   India.     Restlessness, 
love  of  intrigue,  and  unhealthy  excitement 
have  entered  into  their  blood.    The  taint 
is  as  hereditary  as  insanity,  and  it  requires 
a  more  powerful  remedy  than  mere  time. 
If  the  natural  outlet  is  denied  to  it,  it  will 
vent  itself  in  social  disorder,  in  political 
intrigue,  or  in  private  enmity.     In  Corsica 
there   is  a  stronger  element  of  disorder 
than  the  mere  restlessness  born  of  centu- 
ries of  rebellion  and  bloodshed.    For  the 
political  corruption,  and  for  the  crimes  of 
the  vendetta,  which  combine  to  make  the 
state  of  Corsica  a  disgrace  to  France,  the 
spirit  of  clanship  is   really  responsible. 
The    clan    disappeared   from    the    High- 
lands of   Scotland  before  the  civilization 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  which  it 
was  incompatible.     In   Corsica  it    flour- 
ished side  by  side  with  the  advanced  and 
elaborate  institutions  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, with  all  of  which  it  is  in  the  bit- 
terest antagonism.     The  spirit  of  the  clan 
infects  every  department   of  the    State. 
The  elections  are   corrupted  by  it ;  the 
hands  of  the  executive  are  tied  by  it ;  pri- 
vate quarrels  are  spread  and  embittered 
by  it.     It  invades    the  law  courts,   and 
utterly  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple   in   the  impartiality   of  their   magis- 
trates.    The   unit  in   Corsica  is  not  the 
individual.     It  is  the  clan.     The  leader  or 
patron  of  the  clan  is  generally  a  person  of 
considerable  wealth  and  influence,  both  of 
which  must  be  at  the  service  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  supporters  in  whatsoever  cause 
he  may  require  it.     In  return,  the  vote, 
the  services,  and  even  the  life,  of  the 
clansman  are  at  the  disposition  of  bis 
chief.     The  spirit  which  in  a  former  age 
responded  to  the  call  to  arms  is  now  per- 
verted to  secret  political  intrigue,  to  the 
support  of  the  family  representative  at  the 
elections,  even  to  the  darker  services  of 
the  family  vendetta.     The  aggregation  of 
families  into  organized  clans  may  be  ob- 
served among  most  mountainous  countries, 
where  the  difficulties  of  communication 
have  prevented  any  central  organizatioo 
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powerf-al  enough  to  impose  laws.  Men 
driven  to  their  own  resources  for  security 
unite  themselves  into  families  or  collec- 
tions of  families  for  mutual  defence. 
Under  good  government  the  clan  becomes 
no  longer  necessary;  but  the  abominable 
occupation  of  Corsica  by  the  Genoese, 
which  lasted  four  centuries,  was  no  gov- 
ernment at  all.  The  country  was  plun- 
dered, and  justice  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Men  without  the  support  of  a 
powerful  family,  and  without  any  legal 
protection,  felt  themselves  lost  if  they  re- 
mained isolated.  They  formed  alliances 
with  more  influential  families,  and  were 
willing  enough  to  perform  whatsoever 
services  were  required  of  them  in  return 
for  the  guaranteed  safety  of  their  families. 
A  Corsican  will  boast  of  the  number  of 
his  relations  as  an  Englishman  might 
boast  of  the  strength  of  his  arm.  The 
duties  of  the  patron  of  the  clan  are  not 
confined  to  the  exercise  of  political  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  his  constituents.  A 
certain  patron  of  an  important  clan  in  the 
north  of  Corsica,  whose  lands  are  scat- 
tered among  a  dozen  distant  communes, 
has  turned  large  tracts  of  arable  land  into 
pasture  for  the  free  use  of  his  tenants, 
who,  moreover,  have  the  privilege  of  cut- 
ting whatsoever  wood  they  require  from 
his  plantations.  His  generosity  is  not 
thrown  away.  It  has  gained  him  perhaps 
an  additional  three  hundred  votes.  The 
supporters  who  in  another  age  would  have 
followed  him  to  war  now  follow  him  to  the 
poll.  A  client  may  be  in  want  of  thirty 
francs,  but  may  be  unable  to  sell  the  wine 
he  made  last  vintage.  He  instantly  turns 
to  his  patron.  The  wine  is  loaded  on  a 
mule,  and  a  journey  of  thirty  miles  has  to 
be  made  to  sell  the  wine  to  the  patron  who 
does  not  want  it.  A  Corsican  not  belong- 
ing to  a  clan  —  if  there  existed  such  an 
anomaly — and  unable  to  rely  upon  the 
support  of  his  patron  in  the  critical  mo- 
ments in  his  life  would,  in  the  present 
political  condition  of  Corsica,  be  in  a  more 
pitiable  state  than  he  would  have  been, 
excommunicated  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
One  must  have  lived  in  Corsica  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  success  at  the  elec- 
tions. At  first  sight  the  chiefs  of  clans 
would  seem  to  have  little  compensation 
for  their  various  services  to  their  clients  ; 
but  in  reality  they  enjoy  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  passion  which  ruled  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Richelieu  and  Napoleon.  To 
lead  men,  to  uphold  their  interests  against 
their  enemies,  to  triumph  over  fallen  op- 
ponents—these are  the  functions  of  the 
chief  of  a  powerful  clan. 


The  first  three  months  of  each  year  in 
Corsica  are  periodically  taken  up  with  the 
elections  of  the  mayors  and  juges  de paix^ 
both  of  which  offices  are  held  by  Corsi- 
cans.  The  roll  of  electors  is  made  up  by 
a  commission  presided  over  by  the  mayor; 
and  the  appeals  against  their  decision  are 
heard  by  the  juge  de  paix,  who  in  reality 
makes  out  the  lists.  Now,  in  most  of  the 
communes  the  electors  are  divided  be- 
tween two  clans,  who  live  in  the  same 
street,  and  pass  each  other  a  dozen  times 
a  day  without  greeting.  The  victory  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other  is  often  decided 
by  two  or  three  votes,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  immense  importance  to  be  able  to  enroll 
half-a-dozen  friends,  or  strike  out  the  same 
number  of  enemies.  Upon  this  power 
depends  the  possession  of  the  mairie.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  the  juge  de  paix  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  supporters.  Certain 
electors  belong  to  two  communes,  either 
by  the  ties  of  marriage  or  by  being  land- 
lords in  both.  According  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  party,  they  vote  for  the  one  or  for 
the  other.  If  they  belong  to  the  clan 
opposite  to  that  of  the  juge  de  paix,  he 
finds  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  an- 
other commune,  and  have  no  right  to  vote 
in  his.  If  they  are  his  friends,  they  are 
sent  for ;  and  if  they  cannot  come,  their 
vote  is  recorded  without  them.  He  can 
further  add  to  the  roll  of  his  friends  by 
inscribing  the  names  of  electors  who  have 
left  the  commune  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years  ago,  and  have  long  been  en- 
rolled in  the  commune  fro  which  they  have 
removed.  At  St.  P^lorent,  a  commune 
with  two  hundred  electors,  the  majority  is 
generally  determined  by  four  or  five  votes. 
In  1884  the  juge  de  paix  inscribed  the 
names  of  six  road-overseers  belonging  to 
neighboring  communes,  on  the  pretext 
that,  as  their  chief,  the  inspector  of  roads 
and  bridges,  lived  at  St.  Florent,  that  com- 
mune was  their  legal  place  of  abode. 
The  Cour  de  Cassation  reversed  this 
decision  by  an  order  dated  May  24.  In 
the  mean  time  the  six  overseers  had  voted 
at  the  elections  of  May  4.  Next  year  the 
juge  de  paix,  totally  disregarding  the  order 
of  the  court,  again  inscribed  their  names  ; 
a  fresh  injunction  was  issued;  and  the 
party,  judging  that  this  source  of  electors 
was  exhausted,  were  driven  to  seek  others. 
There  are,  besides,  a  dozen  methods  of 
preventing  adversaries  from  voting.  The 
simplest  is  to  refuse  them  on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  description.  There  is  not 
much  variety  in  the  surnames  in  Corsica, 
and  children  are  usually  given  two  Chris- 
tian names.     By  inadvertence  one  of  the 
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Christian  naiaes  is  often  omitted  from  the 
roll  of  electors.  "  You  call  yourself  Bar- 
toli  Pietri,"  the  mayor  says  politely. 
••  There  are  three  Bartoli  Pietri  in  this 
commune.  The  list  does  not  say  whether 
you  are  Bartoli-Frangois,  or  Bartoli-Pierre, 
or  Bartoli-Ours.  You  are  not  enrolled,  my 
friend,  and  I  cannot  let  you  vote."  The 
mayor  is  perfectly  aware  who  the  rejected 
voter  is,  and  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  the 
clan.* 

The  juge  de  paix  is  not  unu&ually  him- 
self the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan.  He 
does  not  find  the  two  positions  incompat- 
ible ;  but  his  duties  to  the  clan  come  first. 
He  carries  on  his  official  work  after  the 
Corsican  principle:  "For  friends,  every- 
thing ;  for  enemies,  nothing."  He  is 
placed  in  so  false  and  embarrassing  a  posi- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  admin- 
istered the  laws  with  impartiality.  His 
position  as  clan  chief  must,  sooner  or 
later,  clash  with  the  duties  of  his  ofiSce. 
Suppose  he  were  to  sentence  a  client  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same  punishment.  The 
client  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel  injustice, 
and  it  would  be  so  regarded  by  every  Cor- 
sican who  felt  the  conscience  of  the  clan. 
"Very  well,  sir,"  the  client  would  say, 
"  you  do  not  recognize  me.  It  is  not  much 
good  being  of  your  party.  I  will  consult 
my  comrades  about  the  election  of  a  juster 
patron." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  to  a  Corsican  of  belonging  to 
the  clan  that  carries  the  elections.  The 
mayor  has  no  sooner  been  established  in 
the  mairie  than  he  throws  open  the  com- 
munal lands  to  his  supporters,  who  are 
free  to  enclose  it,  or  to  cultivate  it,  or  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  grazing  on  it. 
At  Olmetto  the  communal  lands,  once 
considerable,  have  now  almost  disap- 
peared. When  the  commune  has  some 
sale  to  make,  such  as  of  timber,  the  mayor 
arranges  that  the  tender  of  some  friend 
should  be  accepted,  and  when  the  day 
arrives  for  settlement  the  purchaser  files 
an  application  for  insolvency.  The  cer- 
tificate is  sent  to  Ajaccio  signed  by  the 
mayor,  countersigned  by  the  municipal 
receiver  —  in  fact,  it  is  perfectly  in  order; 
but  the  commune  touches  none  of  the 
money.  The  commune  exacts  a  small 
poll  tax  on  the  heads  of  cattle  grazed  on 
their  domains.  Accordingly,  the  mayor's 
friends  have  ten  cattle  reckoned  as  one, 
and  his  enemies  count  ten  for  every  one  of 
theirs.  In  i866at  Casamaccioli  the  mayor 
had  thirty-four  partisans  and  thirty-seven 
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enemies.  The  former  were  assessed  at 
SyssL,  at  the  latter  at  i,oo2-8of.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  that  the  communes  which 
once  held  enormous  domains  are  now 
without  resource.  There  are  forests  large 
enough  to  require  the  services  of  forest 
guards  ;  but  the  communes  cannot  even 
afford  the  modest  salaries  of  those  agents. 
We  laugh  at  the  officials  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  who  have  to  wait  eighteen  months 
for  their  salaries.  In  Corsica  —  a  depart- 
ment of  France  —  there  are  forest  guards 
whose  salaries  are  six  years  in  arrears. 
This  poverty  of  the  communes  has  para- 
lyzed the  efforts  of  the  State.  Magnificent 
roads  cover  Corsica  from  end  to  end,  and 
railways  are  being  constructed  at  enor- 
mous expense.  What  is  the  use  of  all 
this?  Apart  from  the  main  road  between 
Ajaccio  and  Bastia,  you  will  not  meet  ten 
wagons  in  a  day's  journey.  The  people, 
able  to  afford  mules  only,  ccrntinue  to  use 
mule  transport  on  these  splendid  roads  as 
their  forefathers  did  upon  their  old  irreg- 
ular mule-tracks. 

The  spirit  of  clanship  so  permeates  the 
whole  of  society  that  Corsica  is  really 
divided  by  it  into  friends  and  enemies. 
From  the  moment  that  a  mayor  assumes 
his  scarf  he  is  occupied  only  in  serving  his 
friends  or  in  frustrating  his  enemies.  He 
regards  the  government  of  France  in  much 
the  same  light  in  which  his  ancestors  re- 
garded that  of  Genoa.  To  deceive  it  by 
false  documents,  either  to  avail  himself  of 
its  favors  or  to  escape  the  requirements 
of  its  service,  is  reckoned  a  fair  transac- 
tion. If  you  are  his  enemy,  ask  no  certifi- 
cate from'the  mayor.  Were  you  a  hundred 
times  in  want  of  help,  he  will  regard  you 
as  a  rich  man.  If  you  are  his  friend,  he 
will  commit  almost  any  irregularity  to 
serve  you.  A  friend  is  in  temporary  want 
of  help.  He  has  a  daughter  thirty-five 
years  old.  The  mayor  grants  a  certificate 
establishing  the  woman  a  newborn  infant, 
and  the  public-assistance  fund  grants  an 
allowance.*  A  friend  wishes  to  escape 
completely  from  military  service.  The 
mayor  furnishes  him  with  a  certificate 
establishing  that  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
widow.  The  gendarmerie  who  paid  a 
visit  to  this  eldest  son  of  a  widow  found 
him  living  with  his  father,  who  was  in 
rude  health,  and  discovered  a  brother  a 
good  deal  older  than  this  "eldest  son." 
In  fact,  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the  rich 
people  draw  the  State  poor  rates,  for  it  is 
the  rich  people  who  have  influence  and 
belong  to  the  powerful  clan. 

*  Commune  of  Ajaccio. 
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Endless  roguery  is  resorted  to  to  escape 
from  military  service.  A  friend  some- 
times requests  the  mayor  not  to  register 
the  birth  of  a  son.  Years  afterwards,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  conscription,  the 
military  authorities  receive  an  anonymous 
letter  denouncing  the  young  man  who  has 
thus  escaped  his  legal  obligations,  and  he 
is  promptly  entered  in  the  registers  with 
the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  words  "omit- 
ted par  oubli. "  Favors  without  end  to 
friends,  annoyances  without  end  to  ene- 
mies, mustbring  their  natural  consequence 
—  an  exasperation  difficult  for  an  English- 
man to  imagine.  Picture  a  little  mountain 
village  divided  between  two  hostile  parties 
whose  every  passion  is  stirred  by  a  fierce 
electioneering  contest  for  three  months  in 
the  year.  The  day  comes,  and  one  party 
triumphs  —  probably  by  an  injustice  of 
which  it  is  proud.  Day  after  day  the 
vanquished  must  meet  their  conquerors  in 
the  village  street,  and  writhe  under  trucu- 
lent triumph.  The  men  are  so  plunged  in 
the  interests  of  their  petty  politics  that 
they  seldom  do  any  work.  Their  elec- 
tioneering quarrels  are  often  embittered 
by  hereditary  family  hatreds.  There  is 
no  wonder  then  that  Corsica  surpasses  all 
civilized  European  countries  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  crimes  of  violence. 

The  reader  will  ask  why,  if  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  petty  officials  is  so  glaring,  the 
sufferers  do  not  appeal  to  the  executive 
for  redress.  The  answer  is  that  they  do, 
but  generally  without  much  hope  that 
their  petition  will  be  answered.  To  touch 
a  mayor  or  a  juge  de  paix  is  to  strike"  at 
the  existence  of  an  entire  clan ;  a  step 
which  the  local  executive,  following  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  are  loth  to 
take.  Injunctions  are  obtained  in  the  su- 
perior court,  the  decision  of  a  juge  de 
paix  is  reversed ;  but  before  the  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  law  can  be  set  in  motion 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  clan  has 
rendered  its  action  abortive.  I  will  speak 
by  and  by  of  the  independent  attitude  of 
the  gendarmerie;  they  have  no  power 
over  the  mayor,  be  his  actions  ever  so 
audaciously  illegal.  One  of  the  recent 
mayors  of  Sarterre,  a  town  of  five  or  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  learned  that  the  gen- 
darmes had  laid  an  information  against 
one  of  his  friends  for  not  stamping  a  doc- 
ument. The  mayor  informed  the  gen- 
darmes that  he  had  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  for  stamps,  and  ordered  them  to 
withdraw  their  information.  The  prefect 
of  Corsica  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  this 
strange  conflict. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  evil  in  Corsica  is 


that  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  tribu- 
nals. The  lower  courts  are  administered 
by  the  juges  de  paix.  They  are  members 
of  a  clan ;  the  higher  courts  depend  on 
juries  with  clan  influence  also.  Indeed, 
if  the  magistrates'  impartiality  were  irre- 
proachable, it  would  not  be  believed  in. 
The  members  of  his  clan  who  were  ac- 
quitted would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  per- 
sonal friendship;  an  enemy,  if  condemned, 
howsoever  guilty,  would  attribute  his  con- 
viction to  malice.  Unhappily,  the  magis- 
trates are  in  so  false  a  position  that  they 
are  not  impartial,  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
an  accused  person  to  know  the  clan  sym- 
pathies of  the  jury  by  whom  he  is  to  be 
tried  to  be  certain  beforehand  whether  he 
will  be  acquitted  or  condemned.  In  civil 
actions  the  plaintiff  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
secured  powerful  influence  before  he  ven- 
tures to  plead  his  case  before  the  court. 
In  criminal  cases  the  sentences  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
When  long  sentences  are  passed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  convict  will  complete 
his  punishment  if  he  be  of  a  good  clan. 
A  man  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude  for  violence  received  an  almost 
immediate  reversal  of  his  sentence.  A 
man  who  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the 
streets  of  Ajaccio  led  the  deadly  attack 
on  the  journalist  St.  Elene.  His  friends 
will  tell  you  that  St.  Elene  died  of  his 
wounds;  his  enemies,  that  his  death  re- 
sulted from  natural  causes.  Howsoever 
that  may  be,  the  man  in  question  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  months  in  gaol ;  but  all  the 
world  knows  that  he  never  underwent  his 
punishment,  and  that  he  holds  the  position 
in  the  city  police  that  he  held  before. 

Are  the  Corsicans  to  be  altogether 
blamed  for  their  hardened  incredulity  on 
the  subject  of  legal  justice?  Since  the 
days  when  law  was  first  found  necessary 
to  protect  society,  law  badly  administered 
has  produced  one  invariable  result.  The 
offspring  of  legal  anarchy  is  crime,  and 
the  criminality  in  Corsica  shows  to  what 
a  frightful  depth  the  tribunals  of  the  island 
have  sunk.  Corsicans,  trained  by  four 
centuries  of  armed  resistance  to  their 
Genoese  oppressors,  accustomed  by  the 
traditions  of  their  race  to  rely  on  them- 
selves to  avenge  injuries,  and  fearing  little 
from  an  administration  that  has  already 
proved  itself  incompetent  to  enforce  order, 
naturally  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
An  insult  is  offered,  or  a  political  dispute 
arises  ;  what  is  easier  than  the  discharge 
of  a  gun  or  a  stab  with  a  dagger?  The 
maquis  is  near,  and  there  one  is  safe. 
No  one  who  did  not  know  the  disorder  ia 
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which  the  country  is  plunged  could  under-  j  Thus,  witnesses  to  a  murder  are  very  diffi 
stand  the  enormous  proportion  of  crimes 
against  the  person  and  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  banditism.  The  fact  is  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  crimes  are  the  result 
of  personal  quarrels  and  family  feuds. 
Scarcely  one  is  from  motives  of  robbery. 
Where  one  half  of  the  population  op- 
presses the  other  half,  the  continual  injus- 
tice and  petty  illegality  will  goad  the 
oppressed  into  a  state  bordering  on  insan- 
ity. A  dog  killed  in  a  vineyard  was  the 
reason  given  for  the  vendetta  between  the 
Rocchini  and  the  Tafani,  which  made 
eleven  victims.  The  part  the  dog  played 
in  the  matter  is  easily  understood;  the 
hatred  between  the  two  families  was  suffi- 
cient, apart  from  the  dog. 

In  the  political  sleep  of  the  Second 
Empire  feuds  burned  low.  The  govern- 
ment indicated  whom  it  wished  elected, 
and  competition  naturally  died  out.  Such 
a  despotism  was  good  for  Corsica.  Elec- 
toral quarrels  were  impossible;  and,  as 
one  party  could  no  longer  triumph  over 
another,  there  was  less  hatred,  less  injus- 
tice, and  fewer  crimes  of  violence.  The 
annual  return  of  murder  cases  tried  at 
Bastia  fell  from  113  to  35.  Since  1871  it 
has  risen  again  to  72;  and  the  reports  of 
the  gendarmerie  for  1886  give  the  appal- 
ling number  of  135 — one  for  every  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  four  times  more 
than  the  number  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  Out  of  the  135,  52 followed  imme- 
diately upon  election  disputes ;  56  were 
the  result  of  vendetta.  Is  it  from  a  wish 
not  to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  ancient 
customs  that  the  enlightened  French  gov- 
ernment will  not  take  the  one  step  that 
would  stamp  out  these  abuses?  In  the 
days  when  men  had  to  depend  on  their  own 
arms  for  justice,  vengeance  that  slept  not 
seemed  far  nobler  than  humility  or  resig- 
nation. To  ourselves  Corsican  vengeance 
is  at  one  time  ludicrous,  at  another  hor- 
rible, always  an  anachronism  ;  but  it  is 
only  because  we  live  under  laws  which 
are  administered  that  we  regard  it  so. 
Any  strong-handed  government  can  force 
its  tribunals  to  be  respected;  but  France 
seems  to  treat  Corsica  only  as  a  museum 
of  obsolete  customs.  The  result  is  that 
Corsicans  to-day  feel  for  a  murderer  pity 
and  admiration  akin  to  that  which  our 
grandfathers  displayed  towards  him  who 
had  killed  his  man  in  duel.  It  is  the  man 
"in  trouble"  who  has  a  claim  upon  his 
friends.  If  he  turns  bandit,  they  feed 
him  and  protect  him  against  the  gen- 
darmerie. If  he  is  arrested,  every  means 
will  be  exhausted  to  secure  his  acquittal. 


cult  to  get;  evidence  against  the  accused 
will  render  the  witness  an  enemy  to  the 
clan.  At  an  election  at  Palneca,'in  1881, 
a  murder  was  attempted  in  the  village 
square,  in  the  presence  of  sixty  people. 
Not  a  witness  could  be  got.  Every  one 
of  them  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  it.  Even  the  wounded  man  himself, 
when  he  had  recovered  from  a  bullet  in 
the  neck,  stated  that  he  could  not  imagine 
who  had  fired  upon  him.  He  had  had 
enough,  and  wanted  no  second  bullet. 
The  prosecution  was  abandoned. 

When  a  jury  is  composed  of  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  accused,  the  results 
are, extraordinary.  Some  feign  stupidity 
and  deafness.  They  did  not  hear  the  wit- 
ness make  such  and  such  a  statement,  or 
they  understood  him  to  say  the  opposite. 
The  result  of  all  this  intimridation  is  that 
the  Corsicans  themselves,  who  have 
strained  every  nerve  to  paralyze  the  arm 
of  the  law,  are  the  first  to  find  that  arm 
too  weak  to  protect  them.  The  very  fam- 
ily that  has  exerted  itself  to  protect  a 
murderer  finds  that  the  murdered  are  not 
adequately  avenged,  and,  when  the  court 
rises,  the  work  of  the  juries  is  finished 
with  a  gunshot.  Chiarelli  is  sentenced  to 
ten  months  in  prison  for  blinding  Foata 
with  a  pistol  shot.  "  It  is  not  enough  for 
an  eye,"  Foata  says ;  and  when  Chiarelli 
returns  from  prison,  he  kills  him.* 

In  1887,  in  the  public  square  at  Sartene, 
the  body  of  a  man  lay  murdered.  His 
wife  appeared,  dragging  her  frightened 
children  after  her.  She  put  their  fingers 
in  his  wounds;  she  smeared  their  faces 
with  their  father's  blood,  and,  with  terrible 
imprecations,  made  them  swear  to  avenge 
him. 

The  cross  is  a  threat  of  death,  and  he 
who  finds  it  drawn  upon  his  door  knows 
that  he  must  look  for  no  quarter.  In  de- 
crees forbidding  the  carrying  of  arms  in 
certain  districts,  exception  is  officially 
made  in  the  case  of  persons  notoriously 
en  itat  dHnitnitii.  The  vendetta  neither 
sleeps  nor  knows  where  it  may  stop.  It 
is  not  confined  to  two  persons.  The 
quarrels  of  individuals  are  taken  up  by 
whole  families.  Not  even  collateral 
branches  are  exempt,  and  women  must 
take  their  chances  with  the  men.  Indeed, 
revenge  is  more  artistically  complete 
when  the  blow  falls  upon  the  beautiful 
and  gifted.  In  1856  one  Joseph  Antoine 
injured  a  girl  named  Sanfranchi.     Thirty 


*  Sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  Mrvitude.  D«c«m« 

ber  8,  1884. 
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years  passed,  and  the  story  was  forgot- 
ten ;  but  on  the  14th  of  August,  1886,  the 
nephew  of  Sanfranchi  encountered  An- 
toine  on,  perhaps,  the  first  occasion  he  had 
ventured  far  from  his  house.  He  shot 
the  man  down  like  a  dog. 

Threatened  persons  remain  shut  up  for 
months,  or  even  years,  in  their  houses, 
built,  as  all  Corsican  houses  are,  like  a 
fortress.*  If  they  wish  to  go  out  for  a 
moment  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  the 
threshold,  a  scout  goes  before  and  recon- 
noitres. In  the  district  of  Sartene  bands 
of  armed  men  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  road.  It  is  a  man  en  iniinitii  travelling 
from  one  village  to  another.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  vendetta  between  the 
Rocchini  and  the  Tafani,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  eleven  persons  and  the 
execution  of  one  of  the  principal  crimi- 
nals. In  this  extraordinary  case  two  entire 
families  took  to  the  maquis,  and  waged 
a  guerilla  war  upon  each  other;  each  in 
turn  was  assisted  by  the  gendarmerie,  who 
had  made  disgraceful  alliance  with  ban- 
dits in  order  to  effect  their  arrests.  Con- 
trary to  custom,  some  of  these  bandits 
became  brigands.  As  a  rule  persons  out- 
side their  quarrel  are  never  molested  by 
them.  They  are  merely  outlaws.  The 
Rocchini  who  was  guillotined  in  1888  (the 
first  execution  for  many  years)  boasted 
that  he  was  only  twenty-two,  and  had 
killed  seven  persons  with  his  own  hand. 
Confident  of  a  reprieve,  he  continued  to 
regard  himself  as  a  hero,  until  the  day  of 
his  execution.  When  all  hope  was  gone 
he  sank  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
cowardice,  which  lasted  until  the  end. 

The  vendetta  may  sometimes  be  closed 
by  a  formal  treaty  between  the  parties. 
An  election  dispute  at  San  Gavino  di 
Garbini,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1878, 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  a  Pietri  by  a 
Nicoli.  In  the  vendetta  that  followed 
three  Nicoli  and  one  Pietri  fell  in  succes- 
sion. Both  families  had  taken  to  the 
maquis.  The  prdfet  and  one  of  the  depu- 
ties of  Corsica  interfered  ;  and  at  a  great 
meeting,  a  formal  treaty,  binding  the  par- 
ties to  bury  the  past,  was  drawn  up  and 
signed.  Like  treaties  between  States,  it 
lasted  only  as  long  as  neither  party  wished 
to  break  it.  The  Nicoli  counted  three 
victims,  and  the  Pietri  only  two.  The  for- 
mer re-opened  the  vendetta  to  murder  an- 

*  Four  thick  stone  walls,  pierced  by  two  or  three 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  constitute  the  usual  model. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  stables;  and  the 
first  floor  is  reached  by  an  external  ladder,  overlooked 
by  a  loophole,  from  which  a  cannon-ball  or  a  heavy 
stone  can  be  dropped  on  the  head  of  an  unwelcome 
visitor. 


Other  Pietri.  The  Nicoli  broke  through  a 
second  treaty,  and  killed  a  fourth.  The 
third  treaty  has  been  observed  hitherto. 
This  case  has  gone  three  times  before  the 
Assize  Court ;  but  each  time  the  jury  has 
acquitted  the  accused  on  the  ground  that 
a  written  treaty  wipes  out  the  past. 

There  are  between  five  and  six  hundred 
bandits  in  Corsica  to-day.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  are  men  who  have  preferred 
wandering  for  years  among  the  mountains 
to  undergoing  a  few  days'  imprisonment  ; 
but  the  majority  are  guilty  of  darker 
crimes.  If  a  man  is  accused  of  theft  he 
will  first  take  to  the  maquis,  and  thence 
as  a  bandit  intimidate  witnesses  and  in- 
trigue among  the  jury,  until  he  thinks  it 
safe  to  give  himself  up.  Without  these 
manoeuvres,  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 
the  justice  of  the  court.  Unless  they 
greatly  excel  them  in  numbers,  the  gen- 
darmes never  attempt  the  arrest  of  ban- 
dits ;  for  a  bandit  is  a  desperate  man,  and, 
since  death  sentences  are  never  passed, 
the  murder  of  a  gendarme  or  two  will  not 
place  him  in  a  worse  position. 

The  tax  of  supporting  a  bandit  is  not 
without  its  compensations.  Bandits  are 
a  hidden  power  in  the  country.  They  con- 
trol the  petty  elections  ;  they  menace  those 
who  are  hostile  to  their  own  friends. 
Thus,  while  the  existence  of  six  hundred 
of  them  is  a  real  danger  to  public  security, 
it  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  Corsican  to 
be  related  to  a  bandit.  You  support,  pay, 
protect,  the  bandit ;  and  in  return  he  places 
his  gun  at  your  disposal.  It  is  an  ex- 
change of  services.  "He  has  a  bandit 
in  his  service  "  is  a  common  expression. 
Are  you  in  debt?  The  bandit  will  gain 
you  time.  Are  you  disputing  the  owner- 
ship of  property?  The  bandit  will  show 
your  opponent  he  is  wrong.  Have  you 
land  on  which  shepherds  trespass  ?  He 
will  keep  them  off.  In  a  word,  the  bandit 
is  the  Judge  Lynch  of  Corsica,  and  is  in- 
voked instead  of  the  courts. 

There  is  not  space  within  which  to 
sketch  in  detail  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
Bellacoscia  family,  who  ruled  the  moun- 
tains for  forty  years.  Two  brothers,  on 
some  trifiing  quarrel  with  a  mayor,  mur- 
dered him,  and  took  to  the  maquis  in 
T848-  They  established  themselves  in 
an  almost  impregnable  valley  near  Bo- 
cagnano  called  Pentica.  Thence  they  con- 
trolled the  elections,  terrorized  over  their 
enemies,  and  defied  the  gendarmes  for 
forty  years.  For  their  various  crimes  they 
were  each  condemned  to  death  four  times, 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  received  other 
sentences  had  not  the  authorities  seen  the 
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humor  of  sentencing  to  death  men  who 
had  defeated  the  gendarmes  in  every  ex- 
pedition against  them.  They  amassed 
property,  married  their  daughters  well, 
and  procured  situations  for  their  sons-in- 
law  with  paternal  solicitude.  As  age  grew 
on  them  they  desired  to  re-enter  society. 
In  1869  they  petitioned  the  Empress 
Eugenie  in  person;  but  their  record  of 
crime  was  too  great.  They  have  since, 
like  Vidocq,  offered  to  turn  detectives 
against  the  other  bandits.  Their  fall  came 
two  years  ago.  The  railroad  from  Ajac- 
cio  to  Bastia  was  surveyed  to  pass  close 
to  Pentica,  crown  land  which  they  had  the 
audacity  to  call  their  own.  They  attacked 
the  workmen,  and  a  French  regiment  to 
disperse  them  was  despatched  immedi- 
ately. Their  houses  and  property  were 
seized,  and  it  is  said  that  they  escaped  to 
the  Continent;  but  it  is  whispered  among 
Corsicans  that  they  are  still  in  hiding 
among  the  mountains  and  biding  their 
time  for  vengeance. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Corsica  costs  the 
French.  In  1886  the  finances  showed  a 
deficit  of  12,921,253  francs.  While  the 
rest  of  France  were  taxed  seventy-five 
francs  a  head,  the  Corsicans  were  paying 
twenty.  Frenchmen  made  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

Roads  and  railroads  are  being  made  at 
enormous  cost  for  the  use  of  half-barbar- 
ous people,  in  a  country  where  six  hun- 
dred bandits  are  allowed  to  be  at  large. 
The  work  is  carried  on  by  Italians,  for  the 
Corsicans  are  too  lazy  to  work.  The  rail- 
way from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia  cost  ;^3,ooo,- 
000,  of  which  Corsica  paid  not  one  penny. 
Every  acre  of  land  valued  by  a  Corsican 
jury  was  sold  to  the  government  at  seven 
or  eight  times  its  value.  The  opposition 
and  the  dishonesty  were  so  great  that  it 
was  determined  that  if  the  Corsican  jury's 
award  exceeded  the  government  estimate 
Corsica  should  pay  the  difference,  and, 
since  the  jury  contained  a  majority  of 
Corsicans,  the  prdfet  submitted  numbers 
to  them  instead  of  the  names  of  the 
owners.  Moreover,  the  projected  lines 
from  P'iumorbo  to  Bonifacio,  and  from 
Ajaccio  to  Propriano,  were  abandoned. 

There  will  be  no  hope  for  Corsica  until 
clanship  is  abolished.  Not  long  ago  the 
pr^fet  was  authorized  to  disburse  a  secret- 
service  fund.  In  Ajaccio  alone  three 
thousand  francs  were  paid  for  information 
about  a  bandit  to  a  family  who  had  a  ven- 
detta against  him.  In  this  way  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  spent  two  hundred  thousand 


francs  in  one  year.  In  proposing  remedies 
one  might  naturally  suggest  that  Conti- 
nentals should  be  appointed  to  the  various 
offices  and  to  the  juries  ;  but  that  would 
be  a  mistake.  The  former  measure  would 
alienate  the  Corsicans  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  Continental  juries,  unable  to  under- 
stand the  involved  evidence  of  native 
witnesses,  would  invariably  acquit.  Ap- 
pointments of  eighteen  hundred  francs  a 
year  could  not  attract  Continentals  to  live 
in  uncivilized  villages.* 

Perhaps  an  influx  of  colonists  from  the 
Continent  might  weaken  the  clan  spirit. 
Corsica  could  support  three  times  its 
present  population  ;  but  how  can  we  expect 
that  colonists  should  settle  in  a  country 
where  property  is  so  insecure .''  Travellers 
are  safe  enough  in  Corsica.  They  have 
no  property.  Colonists  could  not  remain 
a  week  in  the  country.  How  could  they 
expect  that  their  vested  rights  should  be 
respected  when,  owing  to  the  quasi-com- 
munal system,  encouraged  by  the  clan 
spirit,  even  the  land  titles  of  the  natives 
are  in  continual  dispute?  The  true  rem- 
edy is  to  apply  the  law.  The  gendarmes, 
like  Sysiphus,  ever  wearily  push  up  the 
rock  of  Corsican  custom,  and  the  law 
courts  ever  let  it  fall  back  on  their  tired 
shoulders. 

Pensioned  police  might  be  employed 
as  magistrates.  As  it  is,  clanship  sup- 
ports local  officials  in  wrongdoing.  If  the 
pr^fet  accuses  one  of  these,  the  deputies 
make  charges  against  the  prdfet.  They 
are  themselves  clansmen.  Since  the  tri- 
bunals are  often  under  the  influence  of 
one  clan,  let  clanship  be  broken  down. 
Let  the  prdfet  have  the  independence  to 
dismiss  a  magistrate  guilty  of  illegalities  ; 
let  no  mayor  who  abuses  his  office  go  un- 
punished ;  and,  above  all,  let  the  punish- 
ment for  murder  be  death.  If  Corsicans 
once  have  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
their  courts,  banditism  will  pass  away, 
and  a  great  national  disgrace  to  France 
will  be  wiped  out. 

Corsica  is  an  island  of  great  natural  re- 
sources. Its  neglected  forests  of  timber, 
its  acres  of  untilled  vineyard,  and  its  miles 
of  unplanted  olive  land,  might  make  it  one 
of  the  richest  departments  of  France. 
Even  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon 
it  entitles  it  to  greater  attention. 

Basil  Thomson. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Corsica,  proportionate! Vt  fur- 
nishes the  Krcatest  number  of  etnployh  in  the  Conti- 
nental administration  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

That  night  there  was  a  secret  rising  of 
the  countrymen  to  do  violence  to  old 
Bossd.  We  were  his  only  near  neighbors, 
as  the  village  was  half  a  mile  off;  but  it 
appeared  that  we  were  to  o£Eer  him  no 
protection,  for  Ernest  was  in  Desbarrat's 
confidence,  and,  headstrong,  impulsive 
boy  that  he  was,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
promise  his  aid.  The  menservants  were 
oi  course  in  sympathy  with  the  mob. 
Ernest  had  kept  his  secret  only  too  well, 
but  Annabel  discovered  it  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, just  as  he  was  leaving  the  house. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  procure  his  father's 
interference,  for  Mr.  Thorold  slept  in  the 
wing  of  the  house  furthest  from  the  road, 
and  to  awake  him  would  be  to  confess  the 
danger  to  Mrs.  Thorold.  I  thought  this 
would  be  the  least  danger  of  the  two,  but 
Annabel  thought  otherwise  ;  she  believed 
that  to  know  of  such  a  riot  would  be  very 
injurious  to  her  aunt. 

My  room  was  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  first  I  knew  of  the  disturbance 
was  when  awakened  by  a  subdued  but 
angry  altercation  between  Annabel  and 
Ernest  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  outside 
my  door.  I  could  distinguish  also  the 
sound  of  men  moving  stealthily  on  the 
road.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  place  was  the  dead  stillness 
of  the  nights,  so  that  I  was  not  thoroughly 
aroused  by  these  sounds  before  I  realized 
what  was  taking  place.  I  sprang  up  and 
dressed  hastily,  but  Ernest,  hearing  my 
movements,  came  into  my  room  angry  and 
excited.  He  was  determined  to  go  and 
keep  his  promise  to  Desbarrat,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  in  his  present  mood  no  argu- 
ment or  entreaty  would  alter  his  purpose. 
He  was  unfortunately  such  a  powerful 
fellow  that  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  de- 
tain him  by  force  would  have  been  futile. 
His  grievance  was  that  Annabel,  after 
using  every  art  in  vain  to  prevent  his  go- 
ing, had  declared  her  intention  of  going 
with  him,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  unable  to 
prevent  her. 

"  So  you  may  as  well  come  too  and  es- 
cort her,"  he  said,  "  for  I  shan't  have  time 
to  take  care  of  her." 

He  went  off  then  to  complete  some 
preparations  in  his  own  room,  and  I  went 
out  and  found  Annabel  standing  in  cloak 
and  cowl  upon  the  landing  of  the  stairs. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  big  staircase 
window,  and  she  stood  full  in  its  beams, 
but  her  face  was  so  white  and  sad,  so 
fixed   in  stern  determination,  that  at  the 


moment  I  hardly  knew  that  it  was  she. 
She  turned  upon  me  at  once  and  tersely 
explained  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  that  if  they 
hung  the  old  man,  Ernest  was  as  likely  as 
not,  in  his  excitement,  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  crowd.  I  urged  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  his  parents,  but  Annabel 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Her  love  for  Mrs. 
Thorold  was  like  the  passionate  solicitude 
of  a  mother  for  an  ailing  child  ;  she  would 
risk  anything  rather  than  startle  her.  She 
was  shocked  and  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  a  crime  coming  so  close  to  them  all, 
but  it  was  clear  that  she  had  some  plan  in 
her  head  with  regard  to  Ernest  and  felt 
more  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  than  I  did,  for  she  made  not  the 
slightest  answer  to  my  exclamations  and 
arguments.  When  I  had  ceased  speaking, 
she  silently  drew  out  of' her  breast  a  large 
key  and  held  it  so  that  for  a  moment  its 
shadow  fell  clear  on  the  moon-whitened 
floor  ;  then  she  replaced  it  in  the  folds  of 
her  garment.  "  When  we  reach  the  gate 
to-night,"  she  said,  "it  will  be  locked. 
The  men  sometimes  lock  it  at  night,  and 
put  the  key  in  the  tool-house."  I  did  not 
understand  the  import  of  this  information. 
It  appeared  idle  to  lock  a  gate  that  any 
man  could  climb  ;  but  we  had  not  time  to 
say  more,  for  Ernest  came  and  Annabel 
led  the  way  out  of  the  house,  appearing  as 
anxious  as  he  was  to  get  away  from  it 
with  all  possible  secrecy.  I  went  with 
them,  hoping  that  the  men  would  disperse 
without  violence  as  they  had  done  before, 
and  determining  that,  if  they  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  purpose,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hold  the  boy  out  of  mischief 
by  main  force  or  die  in  the  effort.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  attempt  remonstrance 
with  a  crowd  of  men  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  I  spoke. 

There  was  a  group  of  gloomy  pine- 
trees  standing  on  either  side  of  the  gate  ; 
between  these  the  white  light  shone  in 
from  the  moon,  which  hung  in  the  south- 
ern sky  over  the  opposite  fields.  Old 
Bossd's  house  was  a  little  to  the  west ;  we 
could  see  it  from  the  gate  and  the  ill- 
omened  pile  of  stones,  but  we  could  not 
see  the  crowd  that  was  gathered  on  the 
road  in  front  of  it,  from  which  we  heard 
low,  angry  tones  of  dispute.  Part  of  the 
old  wall  around  our  grounds  dated  back  to 
the  time  of  Indian  warfare ;  it  was  of 
rough  stone  overgrown  with  moss  and 
lichen.  At  the  gate  there  was  a  small 
chamber  built  in  it,  with  tiny  windows  on 
the  road  like  a  sort  of  rude  turret.  It  had 
evidently   been   constructed  for  purposes 
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of  defence,  but  was  now  used  by  the  gar- 
deners to  keep  their  tools  in.  The  gate 
to  the  road  we  found  locked  as  Annabel 
had  foretold. 

"  They  often  put  the  key  in  the  tool- 
house,"  she  said  to  Ernest.  He  appeared 
to  think  this  probable,  for  he  went  into  the 
turret  to  look  for  it.  This  chamber,  which 
they  called  the  "tool-house,"  had  a  heavy 
door  which  could  be  fastened  on  the  out- 
side by  a  large  hook.  He  had  no  sooner 
gone  in  than,  quick  as  thought,  she  drew 
to  the  door  and  secured  it  on  the  outside. 
I  never  saw  an  action  more  deftly  done. 
The  boy  was  raging  like  a  young  lion  in 
his  dark  prison  before  I  realized  what  had 
occurred. 

The  sense  of  relief  which  I  experienced 
at  seeing  Ernest  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
mischief  for  the  time  was  so  great  that  I 
could  have  laughed  with  delight.  I  turned 
to  Annabel  expecting  to  see  the  look  of 
roguish  satisfaction  which  I  had  so  often 
seen  in  her  eyes,  but  it  was  not  there. 
She  turned  away  quite  sadly  to  find  out 
what  was  going  forward  on  the  road.  A 
passing  Frenchman  was  called  to  the  gate, 
and  Annabel  stood  leaning  against  the 
iron  bars  and  questioned  him.  It  seemed 
that  there  was  a  division  among  the  men 
which  was  causing  the  dispute  and  delay. 
The  Roi  family  were  there  in  full  force, 
old  Roi  himself  and  all  his  sons.  They 
had  led  Desbarrat  to  believe  that  they 
came  with  the  same  lawless  purpose  as 
the  rest,  but,  once  on  the  scene  of  action, 
they  had  drawn  themselves  up  in  solid 
phalanx  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
They  proposed  to  search  the  ground  under 
the  stones  for  the  bones  of  the  murdered 
woman,  and,  if  they  were  found,  to  seize 
old  Bossd  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  au- 
thorities. More  than  this  they  refused  to 
do.  It  now  appeared  that  Desbarrat  was 
not  very  hopeful  of  finding  the  remains  of 
his  mother  under  these  stones,  for  he,  at 
the  head  of  the  roughs  he  had  brought 
with  him,  was  determined  to  despatch  the 
old  man  first  and  seek  for  the  proof  of  his 
guilt  afterwards.  He  was  the  more  clam- 
orous to  carry  out  his  purpose  hastily  be- 
cause a  report  had  got  about  that  old  Roi 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  notify  the  police  at 
St.  Luc,  and  was  even  now  trying  to  gain 
time  in  the  hope  of  their  arrival.  Bossd 
was  supposed  to  be  in  his  house,  for  they 
had  set  a  watch  around  it.  That  was  all 
we  could  learn  of  the  state  of  affairs.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  calm,  pale- 
faced  girl  conversing  with  the  hot-blooded 
Frenchman,  the  moonlight  falling  on  their 
faces,  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  between 


them.  The  night  wind  came  and  died  in 
the  pines  above  us,  uttering  low  notes  of 
pain  and  fear.  Ernest  kicked  the  door  of 
his  cell  like  a  war-horse  when  the  trumpet 
sounds. 

It  seemed  likely  that  the  dispute  would 
end  in  a  fight  between  the  two  factions,  for 
both  parties  were  alike  in  their  intense 
excitement.  A  light  was  suddenly  seen 
moving  in  Bossy's  house,  and  the  angry 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  crowd  rose  into 
a  low  howl  of  hatred  and  menace  against 
the  miserable  old  man.  There  was  a 
movement  of  De«barrat's  men  inside  his 
gate,  and  the  others  ran  forward  to  keep 
them  back.  Then  some  one  set  up  a  cry 
calling  their  attention  to  a  sound  in  the 
distance.  They  all  stood  silent,  listening. 
The  sound  appeared  to  be  the  noise  of 
horses  and  wheels  coming  swiftly  over  the 
long,  wooden  bridge  across  the  river.  It 
was  a  law  that  no  one  was  allowed  to 
drive  over  this  bridge  quicker  than  at  a 
walking  pace,  so  that  the  sound  of  horses 
galloping  upon  it  in  the  dead  of  night  was 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
maddest  among  them.  There  was  little 
doubt,  from  the  first  vibration  of  the  un- 
wonted sound,  that  old  Roi  had  actually 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  authorities  at  St. 
Luc  who  was  now  returning  with  the 
police,  but  the  crowd  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  disperse.  They  stood  their  ground, 
waiting  while  the  galloping  horses  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  evidently  believing  that 
the  force  sent  would  be  quite  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  as  indeed  it  turned  out  to 
be.  When  the  vehicle  came  up  it  con- 
tained only  the  chief  of  police,  a  couple  of 
his  men,  and  the  farm-servant  who  had 
guided  them.  But  the  officer  in  charge, 
who  was  a  dapper  little  fellow,  had  wits  if 
he  had  not  a  force  of  men.  He  saw  that 
the  men  were  full  of  hatred  for  Bossd  and 
were  craving  the  activity  and  excitement 
of  doing  wrong.  He  could  not  make  them 
return  home  quietly,  but  when  he  offered 
the  compromise  which  Roi  had  first  sug- 
gested, of  allowing  them  to  search  under 
the  stones  for  the  remains  of  the  missing 
woman,  all  the  roughs  except  Desbarrat 
proved  willing  to  comply,  for  they  saw 
that  they  could  not  now  carry  out  their 
first  intention  without  a  struggle  of  doubt- 
ful issue,  and  the  belief  that  the  woman 
had  really  been  buried  there  prevailed  so 
strongly  in  the  neighborhood  that  they  set 
to  work  with  the  evident  expectation  of 
finding  what  they  sought.  He  put  the 
most  impatient  and  dangerous  of  the  men 
to  the  work,  and  Desbarrat,  deposed  from 
his  leadership,  sulked,  sitting  on  the  fence. 
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Now  that  they  were  workino;  at  the  stones 
we  could  see  them  clearly  from  the  gate, 
and,  at  the  window,  his  form  a  silhouette 
against  the  beams  from  his  candle,  wc  saw 
the  old  man  grimly  watching  them.  It 
was  no  scene  for  a  girl  like  Annabel  to 
witness,  yet  she  stood  there  half  leaning, 
half  hanging  on  the  upright  bars  of  the 
gate,  which  she  grasped  in  her  white 
hands.  Her  eyes  followed  each  move- 
ment of  the  men  with  a  look  of  sorrow  I 
could  not  comprehend. 

At  last  she  said,  "  Poor  old  man  !  What 
suffering  could  be  more  intense  than  to 
watch  the  world  trying  to  tear  the  cover- 
ings from  one's  own  past?  Whether 
there  is  anything  under  these  stones  or 
not,  he  knows  that  they  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  stop  until  they  have  pryed  into  all 
his  secrets." 

"Poor,  poor  old  man,"  she  said  again, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  and  her  voice 
breaking.  "  And  yet  I  wish  I  could  change 
places  with  him  now." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"They  may  take  him  away  or  kill  him, 
and  I  have  lived  beside  him  all  my  life  and 
have  never  done  anything  for  him." 

"You  must  not  allow  your  feelings  to 
overcome  your  common  sense  because 
you  are  excited.  You  cannot  believe  that 
you  have  any  personal  duty  toward  this 
hardened  old  sinner." 

"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  she  asked 
simply. 

"  What  could  you  have  done  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  thoughtfully, 
"  I  might  have  given  him  one  of  my  guinea- 
pigs." 

Childishness  had  not  vexed  me  in  the 
sunset  light  when  I  had  leisure  to  humor 
it,  but  now  it  was  out  of  place.  We  were 
cold  and  tired.  The  fate  of  a  man's  life 
hung  upon  the  issues  of  the  hour. 
f "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  talking 
nonsense,"  I  said  rather  sharply.  "  What 
good  could  a  guinea-pig  do  him  ?  If  you 
could  have  taught  him  the  Command- 
ments, and  made  him  believe  in  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  would  have  been 
something." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me  at  all,"  she 
said  in  her  gentle,  deliberate  way.  "I 
could  not  have  taught  him  the  Command- 
ments nor  about  the  judgment,  because  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knows  all  that 
well,  and  because  he  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  me.  But  I  do  not  think  he  knows 
what  love  is,  either  human  or  divine. 
Think  what  it  would  be  not  to  have  even 
the  conception  of  love!  A  new  idea  will 
not  be  silenced  ;  it  will  work  and  work  in 


a  man's  mind  until  it  has  found  its  relation 
to  all  the  other  ideas  that  are  there—  be 
they  few  or  many  —  modifying  them  all. 
With  patience  I  might  have  put  the  idea 
of  love  into  this  old  man's  mind.  I  tried 
once  smiling  to  him  when  I  met  him  on 
the  road,  but  he  looked  so  wicked  that  1 
was  frightened  and  gave  it  up.  Now  per- 
haps it  is  too  late." 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  the  bar 
that  she  held.  The  heart-broken  accent 
of  her  words  surprised  me.  "  I  think  you 
are  grieving  yourself  unnecessarily,"  I 
said.  "  You  are  kind  to  every  one.  You 
never  did  him  any  harm." 

"  There  were  two  men  who  were  handed 
down  to  world-long  infamy  by  the  most 
charitable  friend  humanity  ever  had,  and 
that,  not  because  of  anything  they  did, 
but  because  they  did  nothing.  Do  you 
know,"  she  asked  suddenly,  turning  her 
face  towards  me,  "  where  that  *  other  side  ' 
was,  where  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
passed  in  the  parable  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  other  side  of  the 
road?"  I  asked,  wondering. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "but  Christ  himself 
must  have  been  standing  on  that  road,  be- 
cause they  passed  from  his  right  hand  to 
his  left,  from  the  sheep  to  the  goats,  for  it 
was  '  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not.'  " 

I  did  not  feel  impatient  with  her  now, 
and  we  stood  in  silence  for  a  little  while. 
The  splendid  harvest  moon  was  moving 
higher  over  the  silent  fields,  one  little  train 
of  fieece  was  round  her  in  the  empty  sky. 
The  light  flooded  everything  except  the 
pines,  which,  like  morbid  souls,  wrapped 
themselves  in  impenetrable  shadow.  The 
Bossd  house  was  white  with  it,  and  the 
highway.  The  form  of  the  gate  was  drawn 
in  clear  shadow  on  the  white  ground  at 
our  feet.  The  wind  came  again  and 
moaned  in  the  trees,  but  this  time  it  only 
brought  me  a  feeling  of  pleasant  contrast, 
for,  if  others  were  unhappy,  I  was  in  sweet 
company. 

Ernest  had  become  quiet  and  was  look- 
ing and  listening  through  the  small  win- 
dows which  opened  on  the  road.  Annabel 
was  doing  her  utmost  to  control  the  tears 
which  were  still  falling  silently.  Her 
childlike  sorrow,  and  her  womanly  effort 
to  conceal  it  and  pretend  that  she  was  not 
weeping,  touched  me  to  the  heart.  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  in  such  trouble, 
and  I  took  her  slender  hands  from  the 
bar;  they  had  become  cold  as  the  iron 
itself,  and  I  held  them  in  my  own  to  warm 
them. 

"  But,  Annabel,"  I  said  gently,  "  the 
Gospel  teaching  holds  up  an  ideal  which  is 
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intended  to  be  beyond  our  reach.  No 
man  can  do  his  whole  duty." 

A  gleam  of  amusement  shot  across  her 
tear-stained  face.  "  It  is  you  that  are 
talkino;  nonsense  now,"  she  said  sweetly. 
♦'  Of  course,  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  do  what 
he  cannot." 

"  I  know  it  appears  to  be  a  paradox,"  I 
answered,  "but  nevertheless  it  is  the 
truth." 

"Truth!"  she  replied  scornfully,  her 
frame  dilating  with  a  sudden  energy,  her 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears.  "  Truth  ! 
Yes,  the  sort  of  truth  that  you  and  such 
as  you  care  about — you,  who  have  ac- 
cepted, without  a  moment's  earnest  doubt 
and  investigation,  a  code  of  miserable 
maxims  degrading  God's  truth  to  the  level 
of  your  doctrines,  and  then  made  a  mag- 
nificent virtue  of  verbal  accuracy.  I  do 
not  despise  your  verbal  quibblings.  I  tell 
you  frankly  I  will  try  to  be  more  careful 
in  what  I  say.  But  to  reverence  truth  is 
to  try  to  see  beyond  the  outside  of  things 
—  to  try  to  see  the  power  that  makes  them 
what  they  are  ;  and  if  there  is  any  Gospel 
it  means  that  that  power  is  come  within 
our  reach  and  the  ideal  duty  is  not  impos- 
sible to  man." 

She  shook  her  hands  from  mine  and 
turned  away.  Her  vehemence  startled 
me.  Her  tears  had  been  suddenly  dried 
by  the  fire  of  her  indignation.  The  storm 
of  feeling  with  which  she  had  spoken  was 
so  entirely  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  in 
her  before  that  I  was  filled  with  surprise 
and  had  no  wish  to  speak. 

What  I  might  ultimately  have  said  I  do 
not  know,  for  our  attention  was  absorbed 
by  the  men.  They  had  begun  digging 
and  talking;  then  they  dug  in  silence; 
now  as  they  worked  they  shouted  to  one 
another  until  their  shouts  blended  together 
and  rose  into  a  howl  of  triumphant  hatred 
more  horrible  than  any  sound  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  rings  in  my  ears  yet,  and  I 
shall  hear  it,  when  I  think  of  it,  until  my 
dying  day.  There  was  confusion,  and  we 
could  not  tell  in  the  moving  and  screaming 
what  they  were  doing  or  trying  to  do. 
Some  one  shouted,  "Z^  meurtrier  /  Le 
meur trier  sanguinaire .'  "  Th e n  th  e  1  igh  t 
went  out  in  the  house.  Several  voices 
tried  to  make  themselves  heard,  but  the 
howl  rose  again  and  drowned  everything. 

"They  have  certainly  found  the  poor 
woman's  remains,"  I  said  to  Annabel. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  but  she  had  averted 
her  face  from  the  people  and  was  looking 
away  to  the  eastern  sky.  I  thought  she 
was  praying,  and  who  can  estimate  the 
result  of  such  a  prayer? 


The  police  ofiScer  had  not  expected  this 
result  of  the  search  any  more  than  Des- 
barrat,  but  he  had  shown  his  wisdom  in 
setting  the  most  lawless  of  the  men  to  the 
hard  labor.  Those  who  were  willing  to 
help  him  in  getting  the  wretched  old  man 
safely  to  the  gaol  were  still  fresh.  After 
some  time  we  saw  the  crowd  gather  to- 
gether in  thick  fight,  and  then,  swearing, 
fighting,  and  struggling,  a  number  of  them 
made  their  way  through  the  rest,  holding 
Boss^  between  them.  They  put  him  in 
the  vehicle  with  the  policemen.  It  was 
drawn  up  close  to  us.  I  saw  how  meekly 
the  old  man  stepped  into  it.  His  white 
hair  blew  about  his  head;  they  had  not 
waited  to  find  his  hat.  Then  the  Roi 
brothers  held  the  others  back  while  the 
police  drove  away.  Gabriel  Desbarrat, 
surprised  by  this  unexpected  proof  of  his 
stepfather's  guilt,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  excited  triumph.  He  had  the 
sense  to  see  that,  now  that  his  end  was 
gained,  it  was  better  to  have  the  law  with 
him  rather  than  against  him,  and  he  made 
a  speech  from  a  post  of  the  fence,  stating 
that  he  had  always  agreed  with  his  uncle 
that  the  only  way  to  obtain  justice  was  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  that 
he  had  always  known  that  his  beloved 
mother  {sa  mhe  bien  aimie)  had  been 
buried  in  that  particular  spot. 

While  Desbarrat  was  still  shouting 
some  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  rever- 
ently making  a  rude  fence  round  the  grave 
of  the  uncovered  skeleton.  Ernest  again 
demanded  to  be  let  out,  but  this  time 
rather  more  politely.  Like  most  passion- 
ate men,  he  could  not  keep  his  anger  long. 
Annabel  went  close  to  the  door  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

"  If  you  will  promise  to  kiss  and  make 
it  up,  I'll  let  you  out,"  she  said. 

"  I  shan't." 

"Very  well,"  she  said  cheerfully,  and 
came  away  from  the  door  again. 

This  colloquy  was  repeated  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  form  several  times,  but 
finally,  finding  that  she  would  abate  noth- 
ing of  her  demand,  Ernest  gave  the  re- 
quired promise.  So  she  let  him  out,  and 
they  kissed  and  made  it  up  very  prettily. 
Then  he  went  out  on  the  road  to  talk  with 
the  men.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back, 
his  own  wrongs  quite  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  event. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  with  an  important  air, 
"  this  just  teaches  us  one  thing,  doesn't  it  ? 
It  shows  that  murder  will  out,  doesn't  it  ? 
Now,  Annabel,  I  hope  that  you  are  satis- 
fied  that   I   was  right  in  saying  that  we 
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should  see  justice  done,  and  that  remark- 
able things  can  happen  in  real  life  as  well 
as  in  fiction." 

"  Fact,"  I  said,  "  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction." 

Annabel  said  nothing,  and  we  went  into 
the  house. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I  DID  not  sleep  that  morning.  I  lay  and 
listened,  first  to  the  retreating  footsteps, 
and  then  to  the  pulse  of  the  insect  world 
which.^beat  on  in  the  heart  of  silence,  I 
thought  of  the  events  of  the  night  and  of 
Annabel.  I  was  now  convinced  that  there 
was  a  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  in  her 
nature  which  I  had  not  hitherto  suspected, 
but  both  the  thought  and  the  feeling  were 
sadly  undisciplined.  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  latent  passion  in  the  heart  of  the 
girl  I  loved  —  how  strong  I  did  not  know 
or  bow  far  uncontrolled  —  and  I  felt  be- 
wildered like  a  man  who,  walking  in  a 
pleasant  land,  feels  the  rumble  of  volcanic 
surges  beneath  bis  feet.  The  dawn  in 
swelling  robes  of  pearly  light  came  floating 
over  the  green  earth,  and  the  birds,  after 
tuning  their  pipes  for  a  little,  sang  out  in 
full  chorus.  The  noise  of  their  glad  over- 
ture seemed  to  throb  through  the  temple 
of  the  morning  and  resound  again  from  its 
roof  and  walls. 

In  the  night  I  had  said  fact  was  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  Annabel  repeated  my  re- 
mark to  me  in  the  morning,  when  at  break- 
fast the  rumor  reached  us  that  the  broken 
skeleton  which  had  been  found  had  proved 
in  the  daylight  to  be  that  of  a  calf.  Even 
Ernest,  who  had  been  out,  could  not  deny 
the  fact.  The  authorities  had  been  over 
from  St.  Luc  to  examine  the  bones  ;  but 
they  said  that  Boss^  would  be  detained 
some  time,  for  further  investigation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorold,  it  seemed,  had 
actually  spent  the  night  undisturbed.  The 
latter  had  not  yet  risen;  the  former  now 
questioned  us  with  interest.  Annabel 
gave  him  a  satirical  and  highly  colored 
account  of  the  whole  affair  in  which  Er- 
nest's name  figured.  His  father  was  ex- 
tremely shocked. 

"  Ernest !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possi- 
ble ?  " 

The  boy  interrupted  him.  "Can't  you 
see,  sir,  that  Annabel  is  inventing  every 
word  of  it.?" 

Mr.  Thorold  satisfied  himself  by  a 
glance  at  the  girl,  and  then,  because  he 
had  been  angry  with  Ernest,  chid  Anna- 
bel for  her  nonsense.  He  said  it  was  too 
serious  a  matter  for  a  joke. 

Of  course  for  a  week   we    talked    of 


nothing  but  old  Bossy's  affairs.  Gossip 
averred  that  the  calf  had  been  a  pet  calf. 
The  old  dames  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
rather  pitied  Bossd,  suddenly  remembered 
the  story  of  its  life  and  death  with  a  minute- 
ness and  variation  of  detail  which  were 
most  surprising.  In  speaking  to  one  of 
them,  Annabel  said  with  a  sympathetic 
shake  of  her  head,  "And  perhaps  it  had 
been  like  a  friend  to  him  for  many  years." 
^^Sans  doute^''  replied  the  old  woman,  with 
a  pious  sigh.  The  favor  of  the  populace 
was  gradually  turning  towards  old  Bossd, 
and,  suspecting  themselves  to  have  done 
him  injustice,  they  tried  in  their  rough 
way  to  expiate  the  sin  by  being  now 
unjust  to  Gabriel  Desbarrat.  His  last 
excited  and  boastful  speech  on  the  night 
of  the  riot  was  remembered  against  him. 
One  boy,  meeting  Desbarrat,  went  so  far 
as  to  point  with  his  thumb  toward  the 
uncovered  bones  of  the  calf  and  ex- 
claim, "  Sa  mire  Men  aimie.^''  Desbarrat 
thrashed  the  boy  till  he  roared  again. 
The  boy  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  one 
might  therefore  have  supposed  that  there 
would  be  no  one  to  take  his  part.  Not  so 
thought  the  widow,  who  turned  a  bucket 
of  sour  milk  over  Desbarrat  the  next  time 
he  passed  under  her  window,  remarking 
as  she  did  so,  in  rich  nasal  patois^  that 
she  thus  put  it  to  its  right  purpose,  for  it 
was  meant  for  a  pig.  No  one  sued  the 
widow  at  law  for  damages. 

While  the  little  waves  of  popular  feeling 
were  thus  quieting  themselves  in  the 
neighborhood  I  found  myself  in  the  last 
month  of  my  visit,  and  I  knew  that  if  I 
was  going  to  make  love  to  Annabel  it  was 
time  to  begin;  yet  one  by  one  the  days 
passed  in  the  tranquil  weather  and  I  found 
the  purpose  of  my  mind  still  unsettled 
with  regard  to  her.  I  loved  her  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  it  was  true,  and  at  times  I  could 
not  withhold  myself  from  striving  by  word 
and  action  to  win  her  love,  but  my  better 
judgment  refused  to  sanction  the  impulse 
of  my  heart  and  remained  in  suspense. 
Her  reserve  of  manner,  however,  soon 
broke  down  before  the  evidences  of  my 
regard,  and  one  day  she  informed  me  with 
perfect  candor  that  she  had  formerly  dis- 
liked me,  but,  having  gradually  learned  to 
see  the  good  points  in  my  character,  she 
was  now  willing  to  become  my  friend. 
This  declaration  once  made  there  was 
something  most  charming  and  original  in 
the  openness  with  which  she  showed  her 
friendship  for  me.  The  pleasure  of  such 
a  friendship  was  evidently  novel  and  in- 
teresting to  her,  and,  never  having  learned 
to  see  the  safety  that  lies  in  conventionali- 
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ties,  she  quite  frankly  sought  opportuni- 
ties for  conversation,  and  sometimes  did 
so  when  I  should  have  thought  it  wiser  to 
have  held  aloof.  Thus,  with  mutual  pleas- 
ure, though  not  without  misgivings  on  my 
side,  we  drifted  into  intimate  companion- 
ship. I  think  if  I  had  been  quite  certain 
that  this  friendship  betokened  love  on  her 
part  I  could  not  have  refrained  at  that 
time  from  opening  my  heart  to  her,  but 
she  would  not  give  me  this  assurance,  and 
Procrastination,  that  monstrous  thief  of 
summer  days,  whispered  to  me  to  put  off 
speaking  to  her  yet  awhile,  and  I  listened 
to  his  advice. 

About  three  weeks  after  our  old  neigh- 
bor had  been  driven  handcuffed  to  gaol  in 
the  dead  of  night,  he  walked  quietly  back 
one  sunny  morning  with  a  small  blue 
bundle  slung,  French  fashion,  over  his 
shoulder.  It  was  a  comfortless  enough 
home-coming,  for  his  house  had  stood 
open  to  wind  and  weather  since  he  had 
left  it,  and  if  it  contained  any  recesses  to 
him  sacred,  they  had  been  profaned  by 
the  common  gaze.  His  dog  was  dead,  his 
chickens  could  hardly  welcome  him,  and 
humanity,  when  forced  to  walk  upon  the 
road  on  which  he  lived,  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  This  old  man  was  neither 
justified  nor  condemned,  for,  while  the 
authorities  could  find  no  proof  of  the 
murder,  all  their  enquiries  had  failed  to 
bring  testimony  with  regard  to  the  miss- 
ing woman.  But,  although  the  neighbors 
still  feared  and  disliked  him,  the  reaction 
of  feeling  which  had  set  in  against  Des- 
barrat  caused  many  to  proclaim  their 
belief  in  his  innocence. 

"It  is  extraordinary,"  said  Annabel, 
"  how  averse  the  ordinary  mind  is  to  say- 
ing, *I  do  not  know.'  If  it  cannot  hold 
one  opinion  it  will  hold  another,  and  the 
one  is  usually  as  groundless  as  the  other. 
Opinion  is  a  sort  of  corset  in  which  fool- 
ishness props  itself  up;  wisdom  has 
enough  backbone  to  stand  without  it." 

That  day  I  met  Annabel  on  the  road 
with  a  loaf  of  buckwheat  bread  in  her 
hand  and  her  own  terrier  pup  in  her  arms. 
She  would  not  tell  me  where  she  was  go- 
ing, but  I  knew  well  enough,  and  thinking 
such  visits  hardly  safe,  I  purposely  men- 
tioned it  at  the  dinner-table. 

Mr.  Thorold  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
Annabel,  that  you  are  so  imprudent  as  to 
visit  that  ill-favored  old  villain?" 

'•  No,  dear  uncle,  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything  about  it." 

"You  must  be  prudent,"  he  said  more 
mildly. 


Ernest  and  I  both  urged  that  Annabel 
had  not  learned  what  prudence  was. 

"  I  have,"  she  said. 

"  You  should  never  contradict  those  who 
are  wiser  than  yourself,"  said  Ernest. 

"  I  never  do,"  she  replied  gently,  and 
under  this  concise  reproof  we  were  forced 
to  be  silent. 

Gabriel  Desbarrat  disappeared,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
New  York,  although  his  business  there, 
of  which  he  boasted,  was  now  supposed  to 
be  more  visionary  than  the  ghostly  vision 
which  had  sent  him  to  St.  Luc. 

"  At  least,"  said  Ernest,  "  he  will  break 
pretty  Th^rese's  heart." 

"She  has  an  excellent  constitution," 
said  Annabel,  "  which  is  the  main  point 
in  a  love  affair.  I  fear  she  will  not  even 
look  pale  and  thin." 

The  next  morning,  as  we  passed  on  the 
road,  we  saw  pretty  Th^rese  again  tending 
her  flowers  alone.  If  she  was  sad,  as  she 
told  us  with  simplicity  she  was,  there  was 
no  trace  of  it  upon  her  beautiful  face. 

I  finished  the  portrait,  and  the  time  of 
my  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close.  All 
around  us  the  harvest  was  gathered  in; 
the  blue-winged  bird  that  heralds  the 
Canadian  autumn  was  flitting,  flitting 
everywhere  about  the  land,  and  the  azure 
aster  blossomed  round  the  yellow  stubble 
fields.  Those  last  weeks  were  all  pure 
joy  when  I  could  be  at  Annabel's  side,  and 
yet  I  never  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  explain  why  I  did  not. 
She  was  a  girl  of  earnest  thought  and 
heavenly  desires.  I  admire  wit  in  a 
woman  and  I  admired  Annabel ;  but  for  a 
wife  I  should  be  content  with  a  more  ordi- 
nary mind,  perhaps  even  with  more  hum- 
ble aspirations.  No  man  wishes  to  be 
constantly  surprised  by  his  wife's  theories 
or  to  feel  that  at  any  moment  he  may  be- 
come the  victim  of  her  love  of  fun.  If  I 
could  have  had  proof  that  she  loved  me  I 
should  have  married  her,  but  it  was  as 
hard  to  bring  Annabel's  feeling  to  the  test 
as  it  is  to  catch  a  butterfly ;  as  often  as  I 
tried  to  lead  her  to  show  me  her  heart  her 
light  wit  would  flash  from  that  subject  to 
some  other,  like  those  gleams  of  color 
that  glance  from  the  flower  on  which  you 
hope  they  will  rest  to  alight  and  glitter 
upon  some  happy  blossom  half  a  field 
away.  At  last,  weary  of  the  attempt,  I 
tried  to  give  her  some  warning  of  my  own 
cold-heartedness. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  I  went  out  of  the  drawing-room 
to  enjoy  the  cool  air  that  came  with  the 
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sunset.  I  found  Annabel  standing  outside 
the  front  door,  leaning  against  its  stone- 
work and  idly  surveying  the  beauty  of  the 
evening.  The  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
the  house,  so  that  the  lawn  at  our  feet  was 
in  shadow.  The  flowers  about  us  were 
closing  their  petals,  and  the  creeper  upon 
the  house  shook  out  its  long  tendrils  in  the 
evening  breeze.  One  of  them  blew  over 
Annabel's  shoulder  as  she  stood,  and  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  caress  its  leaves,  hold- 
ing it  there  upon  her  breast.  The  trees 
were  thick  and  heavy  at  our  right,  but 
across  the  lawn  in  front  we  saw  the  fields 
and  sky,  and  on  the  other  side  a  single 
row  of  feathery  poplar-trees  made  a  light, 
fluttering  screen  between  us  and  the  bend- 
ing river.  We  never  grew  tired  of  looking 
at  the  fields  ;  the  house  stood  upon  a  slight 
hillock  and  we  could  see  them  for  miles 
around  with  their  rows  of  pollard  poplar 
here  and  there  along  the  fences,  and  some- 
ti  mes  a  piece  of  bosky  pasture  land.  They 
were  all  hues  of  gold  and  russet  now  in 
the  evening  light,  and  beyond  them  was 
the  forest,  and  all  about  the  edge  of  the 
flat  world  pink  air  lay  still  in  level  folds 
under  the  cloudless  blue. 

I  had  something  to  say  to  Annabel,  but 
I  did  not  find  itat.all  easy  to  begin,  partic- 
ularly as  she  seemed  much  more  interested 
in  looking  about  her  than  in  talking  to 
me.  I  had  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
word  my  warning  would  be  to  express  the 
hope  that  she  would  one  day  be  happily 
married,  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
preface  for  the  expression  of  such  a  wish. 
At  last  I  said,  "  What  sort  of  society  do 
you  have  here  in  the  winter?  There  are 
some  English  people  in  St.  Luc,  I  hear. 
Do  vou  never  meet  any  men  that  you 
like?" 

With  her  head  leaning  backward  against 
the  stone  and  her  eyes  still  upon  the 
fields  she  answered  me  with  lazy  uncon- 
cern. *'0h,  yes,  there  are  some  English 
families  in  St.  Luc  in  winter.  They  are 
very  good  sort  of  people,  sensible,  and 
well  educated  as  far  as  lesson  books  go. 
What  they  chiefly  need  is  a  soupqon  of 
general  information  which  might  perhaps 
take  away  from  the  utter  dulness  of  their 
conversation.  For  instance,  this  spring 
Ernest  and  I  went  to  a  picnic  there. 
After  luncheon  I  perceived  that  the  dam- 
sels and  swains  had  been  equally  matched 
in  numbers,  and  that  it  was  their  concep- 
tion of  happiness  that  each  couple  should 
walk  about  together.  Ernest  deserted  me 
for  a  girl  in  blue,  and  I  found  myself  sit- 
ting by  the  broken  fragments  with  a  man 


who  was  urging  me  to  walk  with  him  ;  so  1 
remarked,  a  little  crossly,  '  I  suppose  in 
Rome  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  do.' 
He  looked  at  me  inquiringly  for  a  min- 
ute and  then  said  earnestly,  '  How  do  the 
Romans  do  ?  '  And  therein  was  my  igno- 
rance exposed,  not  his  ;  lor  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Romans  do.  I  have 
regretted  ever  since  that  I  did  not  reply, 
•Very  well,  I  thank  you.'  That  would 
have  so  completely  confused  the  poor 
young  man." 

Her  pretty  lips  curled  over  these  last 
words  with  a  smile  of  inward  delight  at 
the  picture  they  suggested,  and  my  face 
grew  suddenly  hot  at  the  thought  of  my 
first  adventure  in  conversation  with  her  at 
the  dinner-table. 

"  You  ought  not  to  enjoy  making  people 
uncomfortable  in  that  way,"  I  said.  "Why 
did  you  not  walk  with  him  pleasantly? 
What  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  Something  like  you,"  said  Annabel 
idly  ;  "  not  very  tall,  with  a  rather  well- 
cut  chin.  They  had  some  glees  after- 
wards, and  he  sang  a  little  out  of  tune, 
just  as  you  do." 

I  saw  that  she  was  in  her  most  perverse 
mood.  I  believe  by  some  subtle  sym- 
pathy she  divined  what  I  had  come  to  say. 
I  said,  '*  I  suppose  I  must  take  your  words 
as  a  proof  of  your  sisterly  friendship  for 
me,  otherwise  they  are  hardly  polite." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
turning  her  wonderful  eyes  to  me  with  a 
look  of  innocent  pleading.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  be  rude  ;  I  really  was  not  think- 
ing what  I  said,  I  was  only  telling  you 
what  he  was  like." 

Had  this  been  true  it  certainly  would 
not  have  detracted  from  the  sting  of  her 
words,  but  I  knew  too  well  that  the  inno- 
cence was  feigned.  "  If  he  was  at  all 
like  me,  he  must  have  been  uninteresting 
indeed,"  I  said  dryly;  "perhaps  you  will 
kindly  favor  me  with  a  list  of  your  re- 
quirements in  a  young  man." 

"  Six  feet  two  —  and  a  beard  —  musical 
—  and  a  Christian,"  replied  Annabel,  tell- 
ing off  the  four  items  upon  her  fingers 
with  a  moment's  pause  for  reflection  before 
each. 

If  I  had  expected  any  answer  to  my 
question  it  was  a  further  apology,  and  I 
was  so  much  astonished  by  her  prompt 
category  that  I  stood  silent.  Annabel 
again  leaned  lazily  back  against  the  stone 
and  watched  the  changes  of  the  evening 
light.  If  I  had  been  certain  that  by  mak- 
ing a  declaration  of  love  I  could  have 
caused  her  to  stand  there  abashed  before 
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me  with  eyes  cast  down,  I  think  1  would 
have  risked  my  life's  happiness  to  have 
had  the  power  at  that  moment  to  put  her 
to  confusion  ;  but  I  felt  impotent  to  touch 
her  perfect  self-command.  I  could  not 
even  fancy  Annabel  blushing  with  down- 
cast looks.  It  was  one  of  her  faults  that 
she  constantly  looked  before  her  out  of 
her  big  grey  eyes,  and  I  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  when  she  least  appeared  to  be 
observing  what  she  saw  she  was  observing 
most.  It  was  some  time  before  I  spoke 
again,  and  in  the  silence  my  anger  grew 
more  calm. 

•'  Even  though  I  do  not  possess  your 
list  of  virtues,  Annabel,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  I  know  that  you  have  allowed  me 
to  regard  you  with  brotherly  interest, 
and " 

"  Do  look  at  that  cow  in  our  meadow  !  " 
she  interrupted.  "  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing so  funny  as  the  way  it  and  its 
shadow  are  walking  along?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  goon  with  what  you  were  saying." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  I  may  not 
have  a  chance  of  talking  to  you  alone 
again,  and  when  I  am  gone  I  shall  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  you  are  comfortably  set- 
tled in  a  home  of  your  own.  I  hope  you 
will  always  look  back  to  our  friendship 
with  pleasure,  and  believe  that  although  I 
may  sometimes  have  seemed  to  you  incon- 
siderate I  have  not  consulted  my  own 
pleasure  so  much  as  I  have  endeavored 
earnestly  to  consider  both  your  highest 
welfare  and  my  own." 

She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  wide  open 
in  unaffected  astonishment.  I  am  sure 
that  this  time  her  surprise  was  real, 
although  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  caused 
it.  She  was  startled  at  last  out  of  her  in- 
difference and  stood  facing  me,  apparently 
thinking  of  what  I  had  said.  Then  sud- 
denly, as  some  thought  struck  her,  the 
flame  of  an  internal  fire  leaped  to  her 
cheeks  and  she  turned  to  me  with  earnest 
eyes.  "  Richard,  believe  me,  the  human 
power  of  thought  and  calculation  is  a  very 
fallible  thing,  while  when  a  man  is  a  good 
man  and  trying  to  do  right,  his  impulses 
are  often  sent  from  God." 

When  she  had  said  this  she  left  me  and 
went  into  the  house.  Dear  girl  !  There 
was  a  sort  of  divine  pity  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  Was  it  for  me,  or  for  herself,  or 
both  ?  If  she  loved  me  this  was  the  one 
protest  which  she  made  against  the  course 
I  had  taken,  the  one  word  of  pleading 
that  she  uttered  for  her  own  happiness. 
Neither  by  look  nor  sign  did  she  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  but  when  I  went  in  to 
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dinner  that  night  she  was  not  there.  She 
had  gone  to  her  room  with  a  headache, 
they  said.  It  was  the  only  evening  in  the 
three  months  that  we  spent  without  her, 
and  it  was,  as  she  had  said  of  the  society 
of  St.  Luc,  unutterably  dull. 

It  was  the  shooting  season  and  it  had 
become  Annabel's  business  to  go  with 
Ernest  up  the  river  before  breakfast  and 
paddle  his  canoe  for  him.  One  morning 
I  went  with  them,  and  I  have  a  happy 
recollection  of  a  reedy  river  and  a  crim- 
son dawn,  of  wild  duck  seen  for  a  moment 
against  the  sky  and  then  lost  in  the  noise 
and  smoke  of  the  gun.  It  was  real  work 
this  canoeing,  requiring  quickness  of 
perception  and  control  of  nerve ;  yet  Er- 
nest  would  not  let  me  touch  the  paddle 
when  he  could  get  Annabel  to  work  for 
him.  It  required  absolute  silence,  too; 
and  Annabel  could  perceive  and  be  silent. 

I  did  not  go  with  them  often,  and  it 
was  after  they  had  been  out  together  one 
morning  that  I  said  good-bye  and  started 
for  my  home-bound  ship.  In  the  last  days 
the  thought  of  the  parting  scene  with 
Annabel  haunted  me  like  a  nightmare.  I 
felt  that  when  our  eyes  should  meet  for 
the  last  time  I  could  not  fail  to  read  her 
inmost  soul,  and,  like  a  veritable  coward, 
I  feared  I  knew  not  what.  Oddly  enough, 
I  nearly  started  without  saying  good-bye 
to  her  at  all,  for  she  and  Ernest  did  not 
return  to  breakfast.  I  had  taken  leave  of 
Mrs.  Thorold  and  the  trap  was  at  the  door 
with  my  portmanteau  upon  it  before  they 
came  from  the  river.  I  stood  upon  the 
threshold  talking  to  a  young  gardener  who 
was  working  among  the  flowers  when 
they  came  racing  over  the  lawn,  Ernest 
with  his  gun,  and  Annabel  in  her  loose 
boating  frock. 

"  You  have  missed  your  breakfast,"  I 
said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Annabel,  "you 
only  had  duck.  We  are  so  tired  of  eating 
duck."  And  this  indeed  I  felt  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  us  all. 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  parting  blessing 
for  me,  now  you  have  come  ?  "  I  said. 

"  We  are  so  sorry  you  are  going,"  she 
said,  still  breathless.  "  We  ran  all  the 
way  from  the  river  to  be  in  time  to  say 
good-bye  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
very  pleasant  voyage." 

"  Yes,  while  we  were  out  we  decided 
that  on  the  whole  you  were  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow," said  Ernest.  "We shouldn't 
mind  if  you  came  back." 

"  Indeed,  we  shall  miss  you,"  said  An- 
nabel, clasping  her  hands.     "  1  shall  miss 
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I   hope  you  will 


you  very  much  indeed 
come  back  to  see  us." 

I  was  a  little  overwhelmed  by  this  un- 
expected expression  of  regard  from  them 
both.  "  No,"  I  said  gravely,  "  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  come  back." 

•'Have  you  some  luncheon?"  asked 
Annabel  instantly.  •*  We  should  not  mind 
in  the  slightest  giving  you  half-a-dozen 
couple  of  roast  duck."  She  flew  off  for 
some  luncheon  for  me  and,  with  the  per- 
tinacity which  women  have  about  such 
matters,  insisted  on  putting  it  into  my 
hand-bag.  I  did  not  want  it,  but  I  en- 
joyed her  care  and  attention. 

'"Good-bye,  Annabel,"  I  said,  pressing 
her  hand. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  returning  my 
glance  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

When  we  drove  away  they  waved  their 
hands  to  us.  When  we  looked  back  from 
the  gate  they  were  pretending  to  weep. 
The  horses  walked  up  the  road,  and  I 
watched  this  dramatic  performance  for  a 
little  way,  then  some  trees  hid  the  house 
from  us.  When  we  saw  them  again  they 
were  occupied  with  something  else.  Er- 
nest and  the  gardener  were  stooping  down 
to  examine  something  on  the  ground. 
Annabel  was  tiptoe  upon  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  uplifting  a  small  watering-can 
which  she  was  carefully  upsetting  over 
Ernest  as  she  held  back  her  skirts  with 
the  other  hand.  Among  her  flowers,  with 
the  old  house  for  a  background,  for  a  mo- 
ment we  saw  her,  graceful  in  every  line,  a 
very  mischief  incarnate.  Then  we  drove 
out  of  sight. 

"  You  see  they  have  forgotten  our  very 
existence  already,"  said  Mr.  Thorold. 

But  I  was  not  so  sure.  I  think  Annabel 
knew  very  well  that  we  should  see  fchem 
from  that  gap  in  the  trees,  and  I  could  not 
but  confess  that  she  had  baffled  my  solici- 
tude to  the  last. 

Sweet  Annabel !  I  often  think  of  her. 
I  think  a  man  in  this  life  is  at  certain 
limes  given  opportunities  by  which,  if  he 
grasp  them,  he  may  rise  to  be  something 
higher  than  he  has  been  before.  In  some 
moments  I  feel  sadly  that  in  slighting 
Annabel's  affection  and  friendship,  I  have 
slighted  such  an  opportunity  which  the 
heavenly  power  will  not  hold  out  to  me 
again.  For  the  most  part,  however,  I  be- 
lieve I  did  wisely  in  leaving  her.  I  some- 
times doubt  if  I  ever  really  understood 
her  character,  and  it  may  be  that  she 
never  once  thought  of  me  in  the  way  of 
love.  As  to  that  perhaps  I  am  not  the 
best  judge.  L.  Dougall. 


From  The  Speak 
PUNCH'S  UNDERSTUDY. 

The  first-class  smoking  carriage  was 
the  emptiest  in  the  whole  train,  and  even 
this  was  hot  to  suffocation,  because  my 
only  companion  denied  me  more  than  an 
inch  of  open  window.  His  chest,  he  ex- 
plained curtly,  was  "  susceptible."  As  we 
crawled  westward  through  the  glaring 
country,  the  sun's  rays  beat  on  the  car- 
riage roof  till  I  seemed  to  be  crushed  un- 
der an  anvil,  counting  the  strokes,  I  had 
dropped  my  book  and  was  staring  listlessly 
out  of  window.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  compartment  my  fellow-passenger  had 
pulled  down  all  the  blinds  and  hidden  his 
face  behind  the  Western  Morning  News. 
He  was  a  red-faced,  choleric  little  man  of 
about  sixty,  with  a  salient  stomach,  a  pro- 
digious nose  to  which  he  carried  snuff 
about  once  in  two  minutes,  and  a  marked 
deformity  of  the  shoulders.  For  comfort 
—  and  also,  perhaps,  to  hide  this  hump  — 
he  rested  his  back  in  the  angle  by  the 
window.  He  wore  a  black  alpaca  coat,  a 
high  stock,  white  waistcoat,  and  trousers 
of  shepherd's  plaid.  On  no  definite 
grounds  I  guessed  him  to  be  a  lawyer  and 
unmarried. 

Just  before  entering  the  station  at  Lost- 
withiel,  our  train  passed  between  the 
white  gates  of  a  level  crossing.  A  mo- 
ment before  I  had  caught  sight  of  the 
"  George  "  drooping  from  the  church  spire, 
and  at  the  crossing  I  saw  it  was  regatta- 
day  in  the  little  town.  The  road  was  full 
of  people  and  lined  with  sweet-standings  ; 
and  by  the  near  end  of  the  bridge  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show  was  just  closing  a  perform- 
ance. The  orchestra  had  unloosed  his 
drum  and  fallen  to  mopping  the  back  of 
his  neck  with  the  red  handkerchief  that 
had  previously  bound  the  panpipes  to  his 
chin.  A  crowd  hung  around,  and  among 
it  I  noted  several  men  and  women  in  black, 
hideous  blots  in  the  pervading  sunshine. 

The  station  platform  was  thronged  as 
we  drew  up,  and  it  was  clear  at  once  that 
all  the  carriages  in  the  train  would  be  be- 
sieged without  regard  to  class.  By  some 
chance,  however,  we  were  disregarded, 
and  escape  seemed  likely  till  the  very  last 
moment.  The  guard's  whistle  was  be- 
tween his  lips  when  I  heard  a  shout,  then 
one  or  two  feminine  screams,  and  a  party 
of  seven  or  eight  came  tearing  out  of  the 
booking  office.  Every  one  of  them  was 
dressed  in  complete  black  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  people  I  had  seen  staring  at  the 
Punch  and  Judy  show. 

A  moment  after,  the  door  of  our  com- 
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partment  opened,  and  we  were  invaded. 
They  tumbled  in  over  my  legs,  panting, 
laughing,  exclaiming,  calling  to  each  other 
to  hurry  —  an  old  man,  two  youths,  four 
middle-aged  women,  and  a  little  girl  about 
four  years  old.  My  choleric  fellow-pas- 
senger leapt  up,  choking  with  wrath,  and 
shouted  to  the  guard.  But  the  door  was 
slammed  on  his  indignation,  and  we  moved 
off.  He  sat  back,  purple  above  his  stock, 
rescued  his  malacca  walking-stick  from 
under  the  coat-tails  of  a  subsiding  youth, 
stuck  it  upright  between  his  knees,  and 
glared  around  at  the  intruders.  They 
were  still  possessed  with  excitement  over 
their  narrow  escape,  and  unconscious  of 
offence.  One  of  the  women  dropped  into 
the  corner  seat  and  took  the  little  girl  on 
her  lap.  The  child's  dusty  boots  rubbed 
against  the  old  gentleman's  trousers.  He 
shifted  his  position,  grunted,  and  took 
snuff  furiously, 

♦'  That  was  nibby-jibby,"  the  old  man  of 
the  party  observed,  while  his  eye  wan- 
dered round  for  a  seat. 

"  I  thought  I  should  ha'  died,"  said  a 
robust  woman,  with  a  wart  on  her  cheek 
and  a  yard  of  crape  hanging  from  her  bon- 
net. "  Can't  'ee  find  nowhere  to  sit, 
uncle?" 

"  Reckon  I  must  make  shift  'pon  your 
lap,  Susannah."  This  was  said  with  a 
chuckle,  and  the  woman  tittered.  "  What 
new-fangled  game  be  this  o'  the  Great 
Western's  ?  Arms  to  the  seats,  I  declare. 
We'll  have  to  sit  intimate,  my  dears." 

"'Tis  first  class,"  another  woman  an- 
nounced in  an  awed  whisper.  "  I  saw  it 
'pon  the  door.  You  don't  think  they'll 
fine  us." 

"  'T  all  comes  of  our  stoppin'  to  glare 
at  that  Punch  an'  Judy,"  the  old  fellow 
went  on,  after  I  had  shown  them  how  to 
turn  back  the  arm-rests  and  they  were  set- 
tled in  something  like  comfort,  "But  I 
never  cou/cl reira.\n  from  that  antic  —  tho' 
I  feels  condemned,  too,  in  a  way — an' 
poor  Thomas  laid  in  earth  no  later  than 
eleven  this  mornin'.  But  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death." 

"  I  don't  remember  a  more  successful 
buryin',"  said  the  woman  with  the  wart. 

*'  That  was  part  luck,  you  see  ;  it  bein' 
regatta-day  an'  the  fun  o'  the  fair  not 
properly  begun.  I  saw  a  lot  at  the  ceme- 
tery I  didn'  know  by  face,  an'  I  reckon 
they  was  mostly  excursionists  that  caught 
sight  of  a  funeral  an'  followed  it,  to  fill  up 
the  time." 

"  Well,  it  all  added." 

"  Oh,  aye  ;  Thomas  was  beautifully  in- 
terred." 


The  heat  in  the  carriage  by  this  time 
was  hardly  more  overpowering  than  the 
smell  of  crape,  broad -cloth,  and  cam- 
phor. The  youth  who  Had  wedged  him- 
self next  to  me  carried  a  large  packet  of 
"fairing,"  which  he  had  bought  at  one  of 
the  sweet-stalls.  He  began  to  insert  it 
into  his  side  pocket,  and  in  his  struggles 
drove  an  elbow  sharply  into  my  ribs.  I 
shifted  my  position  a  little. 

"  Tom's  wife  would  ha'  felt  it  a  source  o' 
pride,  had  she  lived." 

But  I  ceased  to  listen  ;  for  in  moving  I 
had  happened  to  glance  at  the  further  end 
of  the  carriage,  and  there  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  curious  little  piece  of  panto- 
mime. The  little  girl  —  a  dark-eyed,  intel- 
ligent child,  whose  pallor  was  emphasized 
by  the  crape  which  smothered  her  —  was 
looking  very  closely  at  the  old  gentleman 
with  the  hump  —  staring  at  him  hard,  in 
fact.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  leaning 
forward  with  both  hands  on  the  knob  of 
his  malacca,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor  and 
his  mouth  squared  to  the  surliest  expres- 
sion. He  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
her  scrutiny,  and  was  tapping  one  foot 
impatiently  on  the  floor. 

After  a  minute  I  was  surprised  to  see 
her  lean  forward  and  touch  him  gently  on 
the  knee. 

He  took  no  notice  beyond  shuffling 
about  a  little  and  uttering  a  slight  growl. 
The  wo^an  who  held  her  put  out  an  arm 
and  drew  back  the  child's  hand,  reprov- 
ingly. The  child  paid  no  heed  to  this,  but 
continued  to  stare.  Then  in  another  two 
minutes  she  again  bent  forward  and  tapped 
the  old  gentleman's  knee. 

This  time  she  fetched  a  louder  growl 
from  him  and  an  irascible  glare.  Not  in 
the  least  daunted  she  took  hold  of  his 
malacca  and  shook  it  to  and  fro  in  her 
small  hand. 

"  I  wish  to  heavens,  madam,  you'd  keep 
your  child  to  yourself  !  " 

"For  shame,  Annie!"  whispered  the 
poor  woman,  cowed  by  his  look. 

But  again  Annie  paid  no  heed.  In- 
stead, she  pushed  the  malacca  towards  the 
old  gentleman,  saying  :  — 

"  Please,  sir,  will  'ee  warm  Mister  Bar- 
rabel  wi'  this?  " 

He  moved  uneasily  and  looked  harshly 
at  her  without  answering.  "  For  shame, 
Annie  !  "  the  woman  murmured  a  second 
time ;  but  I  saw  her  lean  back  and  a  tear 
started  and  rolled  down  her  cheek.  . 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  repeated  Annie, 
"  will  'ee  warm  Mister  Barrabel  wi'  this  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  stared  round  the 
carriage.     In  bis  eyes  you  could  read  tho 
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question,  "  What  in  the  devil's  name  does 
the  child  mean?"  The  robust  woman 
read  it  there  and  answered  him  huskily  :  — 

"  Poor  mite,  she's  buried  her  father  this 
mornin' ;  an'  Mister  Barrabel  is  the  coffin- 
maker,  an'  nailed  en  down." 

•'  Now,"  said  Annie,  this  time  eagerly, 
"  will  'ee  warm  him,  same  as  the  big  doll 
did  just  now  ?  " 

Luckily  the  old  gentleman  did  not  un- 
derstand this  last  allusion.  He  had  not 
seen  the  group  around  the  Punch  and  Judy 
show  ;  nor,  if  he  had,  is  it  likely  he  would 
have  guessed  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
child's  mind.  But  to  me,  as  I  looked  at 
my  fellow-passenger's  nose  and  the  de- 
formity of  his  shoulders,  and  remembered 
how  Punch  treats  the  undertaker  in  the 
immortal  drama,  it  was  all  plain  enough. 
I  glanced  at  the  child's  companions. 
There  was  nothing  in  their  faces  to  show 
that  they  took  the  allusion.  And  the 
next  minute  I  was  glad  to  think  that  I 
alone  knew  what  had  prompted  Annie's 
speech. 


For  the  next  minute,  with  a  beautiful 
change  on  his  face,  the  old  gentleman  had 
taken  the  child  on  his  knee  and  was  talk- 
ing to  her  as  I  dare  say  he  had  never  talked 
before. 

"Are  you  her  mother?"  he  asked, 
looking  up  suddenly  and  addressing  the 
woman  opposite. 

"  Her  mother's  been  dead  these  two 
year'.  I'm  her  aunt,  an'  I'm  takin'  her 
home  to  rear  'long  wi'  my  own  childer." 

He  was  bending  over  Annie,  and  had 
resumed  his  chat.  It  was  all  nonsense  — 
something  about  the  silver  knob  of  his 
malacca  —  but  it  took  hold  of  the  child's 
fancy  and  comforted  her.  At  the  next 
station  I  had  to  alight,  for  it  was  the  end 
of  my  journey.  But  looking  back  into  the 
carriage  as  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  Annie 
bending  forward  over  the  walking-stick 
and  following  the  pattern  of  its  silver-work 
with  her  small  finger.  Her  face  was 
turned  from  the  old  gentleman's,  and  be- 
hind her  little  black  hat  his  eyes  were 
glistening.  Q. 


The  Comedie  Francaise  and  its  Treas- 
ures. —  How  did  the  Comedie  obtain  all  their 
works  ?  From  letters  preserved  in  the  archives 
we  shall  learn  the  secret.  Caffieri,  we  find, 
estimated  the  terra-cottas  of  La  Fontaine  and 
Quinault  at  twenty-five  louis  each,* and  his 
marble  busts  at  three  thousand  francs  each, 
but  the  comedians  did  not  pay  in  money.  In 
1773  Pirondied;  Caffieri  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  the  bust  of  that  author  for  the 
Comedie,  and  asked  his  friend  De  Belloy  to 
make  terms  with  the  comedians.  The  negotia- 
tions took  place  by  correspondence,  and  here 
is  the  first  letter  from  De  Belloy  to  the  actor 
Mole  :  "  Mon  cher  Mole,  — Cafiieri  offre  aux 
comediens  d'executer  le  buste  en  marble  de 
Piron,  a  la  seule  condition  de  ses  entrees  en 
tout  temps  pendant  sa  vie.  —  De  Belloy." 
The  comedians  accepted  the  offer  and  placed 
Caffieri  on  the  free  list  for  life,  and  hencefor- 
ward in  exchange  for  each  bust  in  marble 
they  gave  the  sculptor  a  free  pass  for  his  life- 
time, with  the  right  of  transferring  it  to  an- 
other person.  Thus  the  comedians  adorned 
their  green-room  without  any  outlay,  and 
Caffieri  received  indirectly  payment  for  busts 
to  make  which  interested  him,  but  which  he 
would  doubtless  have  found  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  otherwise.  The  price  of  a  life 
entrance  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  was  reck- 
oned at  three  thousand  francs.  A  private 
individual  who  wished  to  purchase  such  an 
entrance  had  the  advantage  of  credit  and 
payment  by  instalments  in  dealing  with  Caf- 
fieri rather  than  with  the  Comedie  directly. 
Indeed,  the  sculptor  seems  to  have  amused 
himself    by  speculating  with    these  life  en- 


trances, and  he  did  not  always  get  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  as  we  may  see  from  his  corre- 
spondence, published  by  M.  Jules  Guiffrey  in 
his  excellent  volume,  "  Les  Caffieri  Sculpteurs 
et  Fondeurs-ciseleurs  "  (Paris,  1877).  The 
example  of  Caffieri  was  followed  by  other 
artists  as  soon  as  it  became  known.  In 
March,  1778,  Houdon  offered  a  marble  bust 
of  Voltaire  in  exchange  for  a  life  entrance. 
Pajou,  Foucou,  Boizot,  and  Moret  treated  on 
the  same  terms  for  the  busts  of  Dufresny,  Dan- 
court,  Racine,  and  Regnard,  and  so  from  year 
to  year  the  number  of  works  of  art  increased. 
In  1780  Madame  Duvivier,  niece  and  heiress 
of  Voltaire,  gave  to  the  Comedie  the  pearl  of 
its  collection,  that  superb  marble  statue  of 
Houdon,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  itnhWc  foyer. 
Magazine  of  Art. 

Tennyson's  Pensions. — Lord  Tennyson 
has  often  been  censured  for  continuing  to  take 
the  pension  of  ;iC200  which  he  received  now 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  ought  to  be  known, 
however,  says  a  London  correspondent,  that 
for  many  years  the  poet  laureate  has  derived 
no  personal  advantage  from  the  pension.  He 
has  given  the  whole  of  it  for  the  relief  of 
authors  in  distress.  lie  has,  in  fact,  consti- 
tuted himself  the  almoner  of  a  fund  of  ;^2oo 
a  year,  and  has  used  it  —  no  doubt  with  judg- 
ment and  care  —  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
authors.  If  he  relinquished  the  pension  it 
would  not  be  conferred  on  another  less  pros- 
perous writer.  Its  abandonment  would  merely 
save  the  State  ;[^2oo  a  year,  and  Lord  Tennyson 
thinks  that  the  money  may  be  well  employed 
in  relieving  the  distress  of  men  of  letters. 
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A    WINTER    NIGHT  S    DREAM,  ETC. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


*'  During  the  greatest  extension  of  this  ice  sheet  in 
the  last  glacial  epoch,  in  fact,  all  England,  except  a 
small  south-western  corner  (about  Torquay  and  Bourne- 
mouth), was  completely  covered  by  one  enormous  mass 
of  glaciers,  as  is  still  the  case  with  almost  the  whole  of 
Greenland."  (Grant  Allen  in  "  Falling  in  Love,  and 
other  Essays  ") 

*'  My  realm,"  so  rang  a  strange  voice  in  my 

dream, 
"  Shall  now  be  far  extended  as  of  old, 
In  those  glad  days  when   I  was  young,  and 

drove 
The  feverish  sun  before  me  to  the  South  I  " 
I  looked,  and  lo  !  a  withered  form  and  wan. 
Sceptred  and  crown'd,  was  throned  upon  a 

height  — 
A  gleaming  iceberg  'neath  the  Polar  Star. 
No  living  thing  made  answer,  but  the  winds 
Roused  into  moaning  at  the  frozen  cry. 

Again  he  spake :  "  I  have  no  care  for  life 
Of  bird  or  beast,  or  of  that  senseless  tribe 
Which  plants,  and  sows,  and  weds,  and  wars, 

and  weeps ; 
To  me  more  grateful  seem  wide  wastes  of 

snow 
Where  all  is  dumb ;  or,  if  there  must  be  sound, 
I  find  my  music  in  the  hurtling  hail. 
And  winds  that  wail  their  anguish  in  the  dark ; 
Or  in  the  ocean's  thunder,  when  his  waves. 
Baffled,  still  beat  upon  the  crystal  floor 
I  spread  for  leagues  about  me  as  I  move. 

"  To-night  that  island,  fairest  of  the  flood. 
Which  once  was  mine,  I  go  to  claim  again. 
There  foolish  folk  are  sleeping  in  their  beds, 
Who  never  more  shall  wake  to  see  the  sun. 
The  old  will  shiver  when  they  feel  me  pass, 
The  young,   unconscious,   smiling,   sleep  in 

death. 
No  mercy,  none,  need  man  expect  from  me  — 
All,  all  shall  perish  in  a  single  night !  " 

The  voice  was  silent  or  I  heard  no  more, 
The  terror  of  the  vision  made  me  start ; 
I  woke  —  the  dreamer  of  a  wintry  doom. 

John  Jervis  Beresford,  M.A. 

Temple  Bar. 


CUPID'S  VISIT. 


I  LAY  sick  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And  by  me  on  the  right, 
A  little  Love  had  taken  stand 
Who  held  up  to  my  sight 
A  vessel  full  of  injured  things,  — 
His  shivered  bow,  his  bleeding  wings ; 
And  underneath  the  pretty  strew 
Of  glistening  feathers,  half  in  view, 
A  broken  heart :  he  held  them  up 
Within  the  silver-lighted  cup 
That  I  might  mark  each  one ;  then  pressed 
His  little  cheek  against  my  chest, 
And  fell  to  singing  in  such  wise 
He  shook  the  vision  from  my  eyes. 
Academy.  MiCHAEL  FlELD. 


"THE     FORESTERS:     ROBIN     HOOD     AND 
MAID   MARIAN." 

Clear  as  of  old  the  great  voice  rings  today, 
While  Sherwood's  oak-leaves  twine  with  Aid 

worth's  bay, — 
The  voice  of  him,  the  master  and  the  sire 
Of  one  whole  age  and  legion  of  the  lyre, 
Who  sang  his  morning  song  when  Coleridge 

still 
Uttered  dark  oracles  from  Highgate  Hill, 
And  with  new-launched  argosies  of  rhyme 
Gilds  and  makes  brave  this  sombreing  tide  of 

time. 

Far  be  the  hour  when  lesser  brows  shall  wear 
The  laurel  glorious  from  that  wintry  hair  — 
When  he,  the  lord  of  this  melodious  day. 
In  Charon's  shallop  must  be  rowed  away, 
And  hear,  scarce  heeding,  'mid  the  plash  of 

oar. 
The  ave  atque  vale  from  the  shore  1 

To  him  nor  tender  nor  heroic  muse 

Could  her  divine  confederacy  refuse; 

To  him  all  nations'  bards  their  secret  told, 

Yet  left  him  true  to  this  our  island-hold  ; 

Faultless  for  him  the  lyre  of  life  was  strung, 

And  notes  of  death  fell  deathless  from   his 

tongue; 
Himself  the  Merlin  of  his  magic  strain, 
He  bade  old  glories  break  in  bloom  again ; 
And  so  exempted  from  oblivion's  doom, 
Through  him  these  days  shall  fadeless  break 

in  bloom. 
Spectator.  WiLLIAM   WaTSON. 


RUSTICUS   EXPECTAT. 

So  life,  you  say,  must  be  a  blank. 

In  this  old  house  with  crumbling  eaves, 

Set  on  an  idle  river's  bank. 

And  girt  about  with  leaves. 

Slowly  the  spirit  moves,  in  truth, 
Beyond  your  urgent  city's  walls. 
Your  tilting-ground  for  hope  and  youth, 
Where  whoso  lingers  falls. 

Yet,  though  we  slumber  on  our  lawn, 
Full  recompense  the  high  gods  give, 
All  the  peculiar  pomp  of  dawn, 
That  is  so  fugitive : 

And  birds  that  serenade  the  streams, 
And  secrets  whispered  in  the  grass. 
And  winds  that  waken  from  their  dreams. 
To  tell  them  as  they  pass. 

These  are  our  books :  therein  we  find 
Lore  that  your  city  bustles  by ; 
The  lesson  of  a  quiet  mind. 

Nature's  philosophy. 
Spectator.  E.    K.    CHAMBERS. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
CONCERNING  LEIGH   HUNT. 

"  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow 
men,"  are  the  words  upon  the  stone  under 
which  lie  the  remains  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
They  were  written  by  himself,  and  when 
the  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  1869,  at  Kensal  Green,  they  were  chosen 
by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him 
as  the  most  appropriate  to  be  inscribed 
over  his  grave. 

If  it  is  true  that  "love  begets  love"  it 
was  presumably  the  poet's  gentle,  kindly 
nature  that  inspired  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  with  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
him.  With  his  personality  has  passed 
away,  save  in  the  minds  of  a  very  small 
remnant,  the  memory  of  its  power.  That 
that  power  was  remarkable  is  undoubted. 
Letters  are  now  lying  before  the  present 
writer  addressed  to  him  from  Shelley, 
Keats,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Charles  Lamb, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  many  others, 
containing  such  warm  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  that  one  can  hardly  avoid 
regarding  with  a  feeling  akin  to  envy  the 
favored  individual  into  whose  lap  such 
treasures  were  poured. 

A  curious  mixture  of  qualities  appears 
to  have  existed  in  his  nature.  To  a  simple, 
childlike  faith  in  human  nature,  and  a 
strong,  enduring  love  of  humanity  without 
respect  to  creed,  politics,  or  opinions,  was 
united  a  hearty  and  healthy  detestation  of 
many  of  its  common  weaknesses.  He 
possessed  a  singular  facility  for  adapting 
himself  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  compan- 
ion of  the  moment,  throwing  himself  with 
equal  ease  into  the  gaiety  or  gravity  of 
his  friend's  mood,  but  always  detecting 
and  disapproving  on  the  instant  the  slight- 
est expression  of  anything  that  savored  of 
want  of  charity  or  kindly  feeling  towards 
others. 

His  stern,  unyielding  aversion  to  pre- 
tence or  sham  resulted  for  him,  as  the 
world  knows,  in  two  years'  imprisonment 
and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  500/.,  an  epi- 
sode to  which  he  refers  afterwards  in 
simple  words  :  *'  Much  as  it  injured  me,  I 
cannot  wish  I  had  evaded  it,  for  I  believe 
that  it  has  done  good." 

The  circumstances,  which  may  not  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  readers,  may  be 


briefly  alluded  to  here.  In  two  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  day  had  appeared  some 
articles  loaded  with  the  most  fulsome  and 
extravagant  eulogies  on  the  prince  regent, 
which  awakened  in  Hunt  a  glow  of  honest 
indignation,  and  induced  him  to  express 
in  plain  language  his  contempt  for  such 
toadyism  in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner,  b. 
newspaper  which  he  started  and  edited 
jointly  with  his  brother.  The  follies  and 
vices  of  the  regent  were  at  that  time  a 
matter  of  common  talk,  but  to  make  fear- 
less and  open  allusion  to  them  in  a  public 
journal  was  audacious.  His  own  defence 
for  what  he  wrote  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  •'  Flattery  in  any  shape  is 
unworthy  a  man  and  a  gentleman ;  but 
political  flattery  is  almost  a  request  to  be 
made  slaves.  If  we  would  have  the  great 
to  be  what  they  ought,  we  must  find  some 
means  or  other  to  speak  of  them  as  they 
are." 

An  extract  from  the  offending  article  is 
here  given,  which,  in  its  turn,  supplies  us 
with  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments  so  fearlessly  attacked  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 

"What  person,"  wrote  the  critic,  "un- 
acquainted with  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
would  imagine,  on  reading  these  astound- 
ing eulogies,  that  this  '  Glory  of  the  Peo- 
ple '  was  the  subject  of  millions  of  shrugs 
and  reproaches  !  —  that  this  'Protector  of 
the  Arts  '  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner 
his  historical  painter,  in  disparagement  or 
in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  his  own 
countrymen  !  —  that  this  'Maecenas  of  the 
Age  '  patronized  not  a  single  deserving 
writer!  —  that  this  'Breather  of  Elo- 
quence '  could  not  say  a  few  decent  ex- 
tempore words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least, 
by  what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on  its 
embarkation  for  Portugal  1  —  that  this 
*  Conqueror  of  Hearts '  was  the  disap- 
pointerof  hopes  I  —  that  this 'Exciter  of 
Desire'  (bravo!  Messieurs  of  the  Post/) 
this  'Adonis  in  loveliness,'  was  a  corpu- 
lent man  of  fifty!  —  in  short,  this  delight- 
ful, blissful,  wise,  pleasurable,  honorable, 
virtuous^  true,  and  immortal ^ixxnct,  was  a 
violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over  head 
and  ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domes- 
tic ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  and 
demireps,  a  man  who  has  Just  closed  half 
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a  century  without  one  single  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the  respect  of 
posterity !  " 

The  times  have  indeed  changed  since 
flattery  of  so  gross  and  outrageous  a  na- 
ture as  drew  forth  this  reproof  could  with 
impunity  be  poured  forth  as  incense  to 
the  great,  and  be  suffered  to  pass  unno- 
ticed and  unchallenged  by  a  multitude 
whose  ears  were,  unfortunately,  too  well 
attuned  to  such  revolting  displays  of 
sycophancy. 

Leigh  Hunt's  manly  and  spirited  attack 
"  did  good  "  in  more  senses  than  one.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  a  better 
and  more  wholesome  state  of  things.  Men 
known  to  him  by  name  only,  as  well  as 
tried  and  true  friends,  rallied  round  him, 
spoke  up  boldly  in  his  defence,  and  not  in 
his  defence  only,  but  in  hearty  admiration 
of  his  fearless  outspokenness.  And  here 
appears  the  bright  side  of  his  prison  ex- 
periences; they  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  many  valued  and  lifelong  intimacies 
between  himself  and  those  who  were  en- 
abled to  throw  aside  convention  and  range 
themselves  on  his  side. 

But  there  was  also  to  be  endured  the 
heaviness  of  a  first  separation  from  his 
wife  and  little  children,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
was  the  man  of  all  others  to  feel  this 
keenly  and  bitterly.  This  little  letter  to 
his  boy,  which  I  find  in  my  collection, 
shows  us,  I  think,  another  side  of  his 
character  when  compared  with  the  sting- 
ing Examiner  diatribe  which  brought  so 
much  trouble  on  his  head. 

"  Surrey  Jail :  May  17,  1813. 

*'  My  dear,  good  little  Thornton, 
' —  I  am  quite  glad  to  hear  of  your  getting 
so  much  better.  Try  not  to  cry  when  you 
go  into  the  warm  bath  ;  for  it  would  not 
be  a  'horrid  warm  bath  '  if  you  knew  all 
the  good  it  did  you  —  it  would  be  a  nice, 
comfortable  warm  bath.  Your  dear  papa 
likes  a  warm  bath  very  much.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  marbles  ;  mama 
will  give  you  a  kiss  from  me  for  them,  and 
you  must  give  a  kiss  to  mama  for  papa. 
Your  little  sunflower  grows  very  nicely, 
and  has  got  six  leaves,  four  of  them  large 
ones. 

"  Your  affectionate  papa, 

"Leigh  Hunt." 


Another  to  his  wife  breathes  thf  same 
spirit  of  fond  afifection: —  m 

"  Surrey  Jail :  May,  1813.         ^ 

**  My  dearest  Love,  —  You  may  well 
imagine  how  your  letter  of  yesterday  re- 
lieved me,  and  what  additional  pleasure  I 
received  from  the  one  of  today.  Your 
sorrow  at  having  sent  the  former  one  de- 
lights while  it  pains  me;  but  I  knew  you 
would  feel  as  you  do,  and  long  to  fold  you 
in  my  arms  to  comfort  you  in  return.  I 
am  glad  Thornton  bears  his  bathing  so 
well.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  indeed  omit 
to  ask  about  his  riding,  but  by  the  next 
post  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  the 
result  of  another  application  to  Dr.  Gooch, 
whom  I  have  not  yet  seen.  Pray  take  care 
of  yourself,  for  if  I  only  fancy  you  are 
getting  these  fits  of  illness  upon  you,  with 
your  head  tumbling  about  the  hard  back 
of  the  chair  and  my  arm  not  near  to  sup- 
port it,  I  shall  long  to  dash  myself  through 
the  walls  of  my  prison,  though  pretty  well 
used  to  them  by  this  time. 

"  I  am  rather  better  myself  this  after- 
noon, though  I  have  a  good  deal  of  fever 
hanging  about  me,  with  a  strange,  full  sen- 
sation in  my  head  that  seems  as  if  it  arose 
from  deafness,  though  I  hear  as  well  as 
ever  ;  it  is,  I  believe,  the  remains  of  rheu- 
matism, and  I  should  not  care  a  pin  for  all 
the  bodily  pain  I  feel  if  my  spirits  were 
not  affected  at  the  same  time.  But  still, 
I  am  more  capable  of  being  amused  than 
I  was  formerly  ;  a  little  continuation  of 
fine  v/eather  brings  me  about  surprisingly, 
and  by  the  time  these  strange  vicissitudes 
of  sky  have  gone  past,  and  you  and  the 
summer  come  back  again,  I  hope  to  be 
myself  once  more. 

"  Kiss  my  dear  boys  for  me,  and  thank 
Thornton  for  his  marbles.  But  you  made 
me  another  present  of  the  value  of  which 
you  were  not  aware.  I  have  been  sleep- 
ing with  a  piece  of  flannel  about  my  neck 
for  some  nights,  after  having  my  throat 
rubbed  with  hartshorn  oil  and  laudanum, 
and  last  night  I  substituted  the  wadding, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  comforta- 
ble. I  need  not  say  with  what  additional 
comfort  I  laid  my  cheek  upon  it,  coming 
from  you." 

But  the  loss  of  liberty  and  freedom  be- 
gan to  tell  upon  his  health.    He  had  every 
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opportunity  for  writing,  and  doubtless  gave 
himself  up  too  exclusively  to  his  one  re- 
source, which  was  also  to  be  pursued  with 
all  the  more  earnestness  on  account  of  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  those  dear  — 
though,  alas!  not  near  —  to  him.  The 
constant  strain  of  brain  work,  without  the 
recreation  and  exercise  necessar}'  to  for- 
tify his  frame  to  support  it,  could  not  fail 
to  shake  his  rather  fragile  constitution. 
The  following  extract  from  a  diary  kept 
by  him  at  this  period  is  worth  quoting :  — 

"Poetry,"  he  writes,  "is  trying  work  if 
your  heart  and  spirits  are  in  it,  particularly 
with  a  weak  body.  The  concentration  of 
your  faculties,  and  the  necessity  and  am- 
bition you  feel  to  extract  all  the  essential 
heat  of  your  thoughts,  seem  to  make  up 
that  powerful  and  exhausting  effect  called 
inspiration.  The  ability  to  sustain  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  exercises  of  the  spirit, 
will  evidently  depend  in  some  measure 
upon  the  state  of  your  frame  ;  so  that 
Dryden  does  not  appear  to  have  been  alto- 
gether so  fantastical  in  dieting  himself 
for  a  task  of  verse ;  nor  Milton,  and 
others,  in  thinking  their  faculties  stronger 
at  particular  periods ;  though  the  former, 
perhaps,  might  have  rendered  his  caution 
unnecessary  by  undeviating  temperance, 
and  the  latter  have  referred  to  the  sunshine 
of  summer,  or  the  indoor  snugness  of 
frosty  weather,  what  they  chose  to  attrib- 
ute to  a  lofty  influence." 

But  while  suffering  keenly  from  the 
restrictions  to  which  his  genial  nature 
rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible,  his 
courage  and  the  faith  in  his  convictions 
appear  to  have  remained  unshaken.  He 
was  put  to  the  test.  An  intimation  was 
conveyed  to  him,  and  also  to  his  brother 
John,  who  was  undergoing  imprisonment 
elsewhere,  that  if  they  were  willing  to  ab- 
stain in  future  from  any  comments  on  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
the  government  would  take  measures  to 
spare  them  both  the  fine  and  the  impris- 
onment. These  overtures  were  promptly 
declined.  Without  mutual  consultation 
the  brothers  emphatically  refused  to  give 
any  promises  on  the  subject  whatsoever. 

So  strong  was  the  public  feeling  excited 
by  the  severe  measures  taken  against  John 
and  Leigh  Hunt  that  it  became  almost  im- 


possible to  disregard  its  voice.  Steps 
were  taken  for  the  relaxation  of  many  of 
the  prison  regulations  hitherto  relentlessly 
enforced  ;  and  finally,  as  the  result  of  a 
letter  written  by  Leigh  Hunt  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison,  and  which  was  prob- 
ably perused  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  by 
other  eyes  than  his,  a  very  decided  im- 
provement for  the  better  in  their  condition 
set  in.  The  author's  wife  and  children 
were  allowed  to  live  with  him,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health  and 
the  palpitations  of  his  heart  to  which  he 
was  occasionally  subject ;  and  his  urgent 
request  that  his  friends,  hitherto  rigorously 
excluded,  should  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  him  during  the  daytime  was  at 
length  acceded  to. 

An  era  of  brighter  days  now  began.  An 
extra  room  or  two  was  to  be  had  (for  pay- 
ment) in  the  prison,  and  the  small  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  his  dear  ones  are 
from  time  to  time  referred  to  in  the  family 
letters.  A  gay  wall  paper  was  provided 
(of  roses  climbing  over  a  trellis!  —  one 
can  imagine  some  of  our  latter-day  aes- 
thetes fainting  with  horror  at  that  which 
afforded  so  much  pleasure);  some  book- 
shelves were  put  up  and  filled  with  familiar 
guests;  and  when  loving  hands  busied 
themselves  with  putting  finishing  touches 
to  the  whole,  the  gloomy  quarters  seemed 
exchanged  for  something  like  a  substitute 
for  the  home  for  which  the  prisoner  had 
been  pining.  There  was  a  tiny  yard,  too, 
outside  this  room,  which  was  also  consid- 
ered his  —  "  a  vegetable  and  fiower  gar- 
den," he  calls  it,  in  compliment  to  a  fine 
scarlet-runner  he  had  planted,  which  did 
its  best  to  enliven  the  little  domain  by 
flinging  its  bright  red  blossoms  over  the 
wall  of  lattice-work  that  divided  it  from 
the  neighboring  yard.  "  Here,"  he  says, 
"  I  shut  my  eyes  in  my  armchair,  and 
affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of  miles 
away." 

Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  daughter  was  born 
in  prison.  "Never  shall  I  forget  my 
sensations  when  she  came  into  the  world 
.  .  ,  a  thousand  recollections  rise  within 
me  such  as  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  dwell 
upon,"  are  the  words  in  which  he  after- 
wards alludes  to  her  advent.  Some  have 
talked  of  the   "  improvidence  "  of  Leigh 
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Hunt,  and  he  himself  pathetically  laments 
his  incapacity  for  computation  in  money- 
matters.  "  I  had  not  then  learned  to  think 
about  money,"  he  remarks  regretfully,  in 
recording  the  trifiing  cost  of  the  decora- 
tion of  his  prison  home.  Poor  poet!  did 
he  in  truth  ever  master  that  dreary  lesson, 
so  hard  for  the  man  who  lives  in  a  world 
of  dreams  and  fancies,  to  acquire  ? 

Carlyle,  some  of  whose  letters  to  Hunt 
I  have,  and  shall  presently  quote,  refers 
ill-naturedly  to  his  weakness  on  this  score, 
to  their  mutual  friends.  One  is  struck  by 
the  meanness  of  his  insinuations  against 
the  friend  whom  face  to  face  he  delighted 
to  honor;  they  compare  oddly  with  the 
many  expressions  of  regard  to  be  found 
in  his  letters.  It  is  a  pity,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  unfair,  that  the  finer  traits  in 
the  character  of  great  men  should  serve 
to  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  their  petti- 
nesses. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  too,  by  those 
who  delight  in  such  "discoveries,"  that 
Charles  Dickens's  creation  of  Harold 
Skimpole  owed  its  origin  to  his  intimacy 
with  Leigh  Hunt. 

Among  my  letters  are  many  from  Dick- 
ens to  Hunt.  I  transcribe  a  specimen 
which  indicates  an  appreciation  of  the 
poet  hardly  compatible  with  this  theory. 
Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  :  — 

"  48  Doughty  Street :  Friday  evening. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir,  —  Here  is  the  unhappy 
parcel  which,  after  being  safely  booked 
and  entered  in  my  own  mind  as  gone,  has 
been  lying  on  my  table  in  the  dust  of 
14  days.  It  contains  the  first  four  num- 
bers of  my  new  work,  a  portion  of  Oliver 
Twist  (which  you  will  find  in  two  Miscel- 
lany volumes)  and  an  American  edition  of 
Pickwick,  which  is  curious  from  the  sin- 
gular vileness  of  the  illustrations. 

"Do  me  the  favor  to  read  Oliver  and 
Nicklebyyfrj/y  of  the  latter  work  I  have 
directed  the  publishers  to  send  you  all 
future  numbers  regularly  ;  and  of  the  for- 
mer, I  will  send  you  more  anon,  if  it  in- 
terests you  —  an  old  stager  —  sufficiently. 

"  You  are  an  old  stager  in  works,  but  a 
young  one  in  faith  — faith  in  all  beautiful 
and  excellent  things.  If  you  can  only 
find  it  in  that  green  heart  of  yours  to  tell 
me  one  of  these  days,  that  you  have  met, 
in  wading  through  the  accompanying 
trifles,  with  anything  that  felt  like  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  old  chord  you  have  touched  so 
often  and  sounded  so  well,  you  will  confer 
the  truest  gratification  on  your  faithful 
friend,  Charles  Dickens. 

"  Leigh  Hunt,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 


To  my  mind  the  pretty  and  courteous 
language  of  the  great  novelist  speaks  for 
itself.  Who  would  willingly  believe  that 
the  writer  would  wantonly  hold  up  to  pub- 
lic ridicule  the  friend  for  whom  he  appears 
to  have  had  so  sincere  a  regard  ? 

That  Hunt  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty, 
and  felt  it  very  severely,  cannot  be  denied. 
With  an  increasing  family  to  support  by 
the  uncertain  labors  of  the  pen,  and  with 
health  very  far  from  robust,  it  was  not  ex- 
traordinary that  his  two  years' confinement 
in  prison,  together  with  the  enforcement 
of  so  heavy  a  fine  (the  fine  was  in  reality 
1,000/.;  of  which,  I  believe,  his  brother 
John  was  to  pay  half),  should  have  so 
crippled  his  resources  that  the  struggle  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  wife  and  children 
was  at  times  cruelly  severe.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  a  few  lines  written  by  him 
to  Trelawny  which  lie  before  me,  and 
which  I  think  of  interest  because  they 
indicate  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
could  afford  to  refuse,  and  did  refuse  in 
terms  of  gratitude,  pecuniary  assistance. 
I  am  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances, but  I  give  the  scrap,  which  reads 
pleasantly  enough.  It  is  dated  July  14, 
1823:  — 

"  My  dear  TRELAWNy,  —  Thanks, 
many  thanks,  for  your  kind  offer,  which 
Mary  was  too  good-natured  to  conceal 
from  me.  But  I  cannot  accept  it.  No,  I 
will  take  money  where  I  feel  it  is  in  jus- 
tice due  to  me,  but  I  will  not  take  it  from 
a  generous  man  who  has  already  but  too 
little  to  spare.  You  will  therefore  not 
think  of  sending  it  from  Leghorn,  as  it 
will  only  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  sending 
it  you  back  again  to  Greece,  and  deprive 
you  of  so  much  ready  money  the  longer. 

"  Again,  however,  and  again  I  thank  you 
for  the  refreshment  you  have  afforded  my 
heart ;  you  have  done  me  a  real  service  at 
all  events.     God  bless  you. 

"Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Leigh  Hunt." 

I  find  yet  another  extract  which  may 
offer  a  wholesome  hint  to  many  a  "  man 
of  business  "  (which  our  poet,  alas  for  his 
own  interests!  was  certainly  not).  It  is 
addressed  to  a  house  agent  at  Beckenham 
in  Kent,  and  refers  to  a  cottage  in  that 
district  in  which  Hunt  and  his  wife  began 
their  married  life.  The  little  house  is 
found  to  be  too  damp  and  badly  built  for 
occupation,  and  the  young  couple  are 
compelled,  at  considerable  strain  upon 
their  slender  purse,  to  abandon  it  for 
healthier  quarters.  The  note  begins  with 
instructions  for  the  removal  of  books,  the 
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payment  of  bills,  etc.,  and  concludes  in 
these  words  :  "  As  to  the  cottage  itself, 
Mr.  H.  can  by  no  means  reconcile  it  to  his 
conscience  to  let  it  during  the  winter.  If 
any  one  should  be  inclined  to  take  it  for 
the  summer,  which  is  not  likely  consider- 
ing it  is  unfurnished  and  out  of  the  road  of 
coaches,  well  and  good  ;  but  it  is  no  more 
fit  to  stand  rain  and  wind  than  a  box  of 
paper  ;  and  at  such  a  time  Mr.  H.  would 
rather  keep  it  at  the  expense  of  his  purse, 
than  let  it  at  the  expense  of  his  de- 
cency." 

With  regard  to  Hunt's  intercourse  with 
Carlyle  after  they  became  near  neighbors 
at  Chelsea,  we  find  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  let- 
ters some  apprehension  expressed  lest  the 
intimacy  which  existed  between  the  two 
families  might  become  irksome.  Carlyle 
himself,  however,  complains  later  on 
(Froude's  Reminiscences)  that  Hunt 
comes  very  seldom,  "for  some  reasons 
known  to  himself  ;  "  and  to  judge  by  the 
numberless  little  notes  from  Carlyle  which 
are  before  me,  scribbled  in  ink  or  pencil 
on  scraps  of  paper  of  every  conceivable 
size  and  shape,  he  would  appear  to  have 
appreciated  the  poet's  companionship. 
Here  are  a  few  samples. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Baron ?     If  you  go, 

I  go  ;  if  not,  not.  My  only  condition  is 
that  we  set  off  soon.  There  is  tea  here 
5  minutes  hence  if  you  will  come  over. — 
T.  C." 

"  We  are  at  home  to-morrow  and  shall 
be  right  glad  to  see  your  face  again.  Ah 
me  !  had  all  the  world  such  a  conscience 
as  Leigh  Hunt!-^T.  C." 

"Arthur  Coningsby's  Father  and  Moth- 
er are  expected  here  to  tea  with  us 
to-morrow :  also  the  mathematical  Mrs. 
Somerville  and  perhaps  John  Mill  —  all  of 
them  well  affected  towards  you,  and  good 
people  as  people  go. 

"  Will  you  come,  and  do  us  all  a  real 
kindness  ?  Say  '•yezzir'  or  better  still 
(for  I  am  quite  idle  and  solitary)  come 
over  straightway,  and  say  it  with  the  lips. 

"  Here  is  Kean  again,  with  many 
thanks.  —  Yours  always,  T.  C." 

Besides  these  and  many  other  frag- 
ments, I  have  long  letters  from  Carlyle  to 
Hunt  which  have  never  yet  found  their 
way  into  print,  some  of  which  I  quote  in 
full.  Carlyle  must  have  been  an  inveterate 
correspondent.  How,  one  is  tempted  to 
ask,  did  these  busy  literary  people  find 
time  to  cover  such  reams  of  letter-paper 
in  the  pleasant  interchange  of  book  and 
other  gossip?  The  letter  given  below, 
even  in  Carlyle's  tiny,  clear  handwriting, 
covers  several  pages. 


"  i8  Carlton  Street,  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh : 
28th  Feby.,  1833. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  Last  night,  after 
tea,  a  Bookseller's  Porter  came  in,  with 
two  Parcels ;  in  one  of  which  we  found 
your  two  books  and  your  letter ;  both  of 
which  kind  presents  awakened  the  grate- 
fullest  feelings  here.  As  for  your  letter, 
written  with  such  trustfulness,  such  pa- 
tient, affectionate  Hope,  Faith,  and  Char- 
ity, I  must  report  truly  that  it  filled  the 
heart,  —  in  one  of  our  cases  even  to  over- 
flowingby  the  eyes.  We  will  not  dwell  on 
this  side  of  it.  Let  me  rejoice  rather  that 
I  do  see,  on  such  terms,  such  a  volume  as 
yours.  The  free  outpouring  of  one  of  the 
most  purely  musical  natures  now  extant 
in  our  Earth ;  that  can  still  be  musical, 
melodious  even  in  these  harsh -jawing 
days;  and  out  of  all  Discords  and  Dis- 
tresses, extract  Harmony  and  a  mild  Hope 
and  Joy  :  this  is  what  I  call  Poetical^  if 
the  word  have  any  meaning. 

"  Most  of  these  Pieces  are  known  to  me 
of  old  ;  you  may  be  sure,  in  their  collected 
shape,  I  shall  carefully  prize  them,  and 
reperuse  them,  for  their  own  sake  and 
yours. 

"  It  was  not  till  I  had  read  your  letter  a 
second  or  even  third  time,  that  I  found 
the  date  of  it  to  be  the  2nd  of  December ! 
Where,  whether  at  Moxon's  or  at  Long- 
man's, the  Parcel  may  have  lain  hid  these 
three  months,  can  only  be  conjectured:  I 
had  determined,  in  any  case,  to  write  by 
return  of  post ;  and  now,  on  that  vexatious 
discovery,  had  almost  snatched  my  pen, 
to  write  before  I  went  to  sleep  ;  as  if  that 
could  have  got  you  a  word  a  little  sooner. 
It  is  very  provoking;  and  to  me  at  the 
moment  doubly  so,  for  a  cheerful  illusion 
was  dispelled  by  it. 

"  Alas,  then,  it  is  too  likely  that  sorrow- 
ful Paragraph  we  read  in  the  Newspapers 
was  true ;  and  the  modest  hopes  your 
letter  was  to  impart  to  me  were  all  mis- 
gone  before  its  arrival !  Would  I  could 
help  you.  Tell  me  at  least  without  delay, 
how  it  stands,  that  we  may  know,  if  not 
what  to  do,  at  least  what  to  wish.  Mean- 
while I  again  preach  to  you  :  Hope  ! 

"  '  Man,'  says  a  German  friend  of  mine 
whom  I  often  quote,  'is,  properly  speak- 
ing, founded  upon  Hope  ;  this  world  where 
he  lives  is  called  the  Place  of  Hope.' 

"  Time  and  chance,  it  is  written,  happen 
unto  all  men.  Your  good  children,  now 
like  frail  young  plants,  your  chief  care  and 
difficulty,  will  one  day  stand  a  strong 
hedge  around  you,  when  the  Father's 
hand  is  grown  weary,  and  can  no  longer 
toil.     Neither  will  the  sympathy  of  kind 
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hearts,  so  far  as  that  can  profit,  ever  fail 
you. 

*'  I  too  am  poor,  am  sick  ;  and,  io  these 
wondrous,  chaotic  times,  dispirited ;  for 
moments,  nigh  bewildered.  Let  us  study 
to  hold  fast  and  true  even  unto  the  death  ; 
and  ever  among  the  Sahara  sands  of  this 
'  wilderness  journey,*  to  look  up  towards 
loadstars  in  the  blue,  still  Heavens  !  We 
were  not  made  to  be  the  sport  of  a  Devil, 
or  Devil's  servants ;  my  Belief  is  that  a 
God  made  us,  and  mysteriously  dwells  in 
us. 

"However,  let  us  now  turn  over  to  a 
more  terrestrial  leaf,  and  talk  of  this  jour- 
ney to  Craigenputtoch,  which  we  here 
cannot  consent  to  abandon.  It  is  not  a 
piece  of  empty  civility,  it  is  a  firm,  scien- 
tific conviction  on  my  wife's  part  and 
mine,  that  you  would  both  get  and  give 
tr-ue  pleasure  in  our  Nithsdale  Hermitage. 
She  says  emphatically,  1  must  press  you 
to  come.  You  shall  have  her  Pony  to 
ride;  she  will  nourish  you  with  milk  new 
from  the  Galloway  cow  ;  will,  &c.,  &c.  In 
sober  prose,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  do 
us  all  good.  You  shall  have  the  quietest 
of  rooms,  the  firmest  of  writing-desks  : 
no  soul  looks  near  us  more  than  if  we 
were  in  Patmos  :  our  day's  work  done,  you 
and  I  will  climb  hills  together,  or  saunter 
on  everlasting  moors,  now  cheerful  with 
speech ;  at  night  the  Dame  will  give  us 
music;  one  day  will  be  as  peaceable  and 
diligent  as  another.  Why  cannot  you 
come?  The  way  thither,  and  back  again, 
is  the  simplest.  You  embark  at  your 
Tower  Wharf  in  a  Leith  ship  (smack,  it  is 
called),  where  under  really  handsome  naval 
accommodation,  sailing  along  shores  which 
grow  ever  the  finer,  and  from  Flambor- 
ough  Head  onward  can  be  called  beautiful, 
you  land  at  Leith,  say  after  a  voyage  of 
four  days,  the  whole  charge  Two  pounds 
sterling.  An  omnibus  takes  you  to  the 
inn-door,  whence  that  very  night,  if  you 
like,  a  coach  starts  for  Dumfries ;  and 
seventy  miles  of  quick  driving  brings  you 
safe  into  my  old  Gig,  which  in  two  hours 
more  lands  you  at  Craigenputtoch  house- 
door  ;  and  you  enter  safe  and  ioto  divisus 
orbe  into  the  oasis  of  the  Whinstone  Wil- 
derness. Or  there  is  another  shorter  day- 
light way  of  getting  at  us  from  Edinburgh  ; 
which  a  letter  of  mine  could  be  lying  here 
to  describe  and  appoint  for  you.  Will 
nothing  be  temptation  enough  ?  Nay,  we 
are  still  to  be  here  till  the  first  week  of 
April;  could  lodge  you  in  this  hired  floor 
of  ours,  show  you  Edinburgh,  and  take 
you  home  with  us  ourselves.  You  must 
really  think  of  this.     Mrs.  Hunt,  for  your 
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\  sake,  will  consent  to  make  no  objection. 
Your  writing  work,  one  might  hope,  would 
proceed  not  the  slower,  but  the  faster. 
You  see  two  friends  ;  innumerable  stranger 
Fellow-men,  and  lay  in  a  large  stock  of 
impressions  that  will  be  new,  whatever  ■  ■ 
else  they  be.  ■  I 

*'  As  for  the  projected  Book-parcel,  fear  ■  ■ 
not  to  overburthen  me  with  Books  :  at 
home,  I  am  quite  ravenous  for  these. 
Fraser  (Magazine  Eraser)  the  Bookseller 
of  Regent  Street  will  lake  charge  of  any- 
thing for  me,  and  have  it  forwarded ;  at 
the  utmost  for  five-pence  per  pound.  Or 
perhaps  your  better  way  (if  the  Colburns 
are  punctual  people)  were  to  direct  any 
Parcel  simply  'to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh,' (with  whom 
they  infallibly  communicate  every  Maga- 
zine-day), by  whom,  also  at  the  lowest 
rate,  such  as  themselves  pay,  it  will  be  ^ 
carefully  forwarded.  jfl 

"  My  Paper  is  nigh  done  ;  yet  I  have  ^( 
told  you  little  or  nothing  of  our  news. 
The  truth  is  happily  there  is  almost  none 
to  tell.  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  still  sickly,  yet 
better  than  when  you  saw  her;  and  rather 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  here,  —  almost 
within  sight  of  her  birthplace.  For  me  I 
read  Books  and  scribble  for  better  for 
worse.  We  left  home  some  two  months 
ago,  once  more  to  look  at  men  a  little. 
The  style  of  thought  and  practice  here 
yields  me  but  little  edification  ;  as  indeed 
any  extant  style  thereof  does  not  yield 
one  much.  I  too  have  some  of  your  '  old 
same-faced  Friends  ; '  and  rummage  much 
in  the  Libraries  here,  searching  after 
more.  A  thing  on  '  Diderot '  of  my  writ- 
ing will  be  out  by  and  by  in  the  F*  Q. 
Review, 

"  This  sheet  comes  to  you  under  cover 
to  the  Lord  Advocate.  If  he  calls  on  you 
some  day  with  a  card  of  mine,  you  will 
give  him  welcome.  He  is  a  most  kindly, 
sparkling,  even  poetic  man  ;  with  a  natu- 
ral drawing  towards  all  that  is  good  and 
generous.  Fortune  has  made  strange 
work  with  him;  '  not  a  Scottish  Goldoni, 
but  a  whig  Politician,  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, and  Lord  Advocate  : '  the  change, 
I  doubt,  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  good-night 
from  both  of  us,  and  peace  and  patient 
endeavor  be  with  you  and  yours !  We 
shall  often  think  of  you.  Write  soon,  as 
I  have  charged  you. 

"Ever  faithfully, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
"  short  and  easy  routes "   (of   six  days' 
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journey,  or  thereabouts  !)  for  reaching  the 
Carlyles'  Scottish  home  commended  them- 
selves to  Hunt,  for  shortly  after  Carlyle 
writes  again  as  follows  :  — 

"  Craigenputtoch :  29th  October,  1833. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  It  is  above  two  long 
months  since  the  sight  of  your  handwrit- 
ing last  gratified  me  at  Dumfries.  I  was 
there  in  person,  I  remember;  and  read 
the  kind,  lively  sheet,  with  a  pipe  and 
tumbler  (of  water),  taking  with  double 
relish  *  mine  ease  at  my  inn.'  Why  I  have 
not  answered  sooner,  looks  foolish  to  tell. 
I  waited  for  'opportunities;'  had  but  one 
and  missed  it  by  pressure  of  haste.  A 
Reformed  Parliament  having  now,  by 
Heaven's  grace,  taken  itself  into  retire- 
ment, there  are  henceforth  no  'opportu- 
nities '  possible.  What  can  I  do  but  what 
I  should  have  done  six  weeks  ago  —  make 
an  opportunity?  You  shall  pay  thirteen 
pence  and  odds  into  His  Majesty's  impov- 
erished Exchequer ;  and  on  this  long  sheet 
get  talk  from  me  enough  :  —  soon,  I  hope, 
through  the  same  channel,  repaying  with 
interest,  to  the  Patriot  King's  benefit  and 
mine. 

"Your  new  situation  looked  so  cheerful 
and  peaceful,  I  almost  fear  to  inquire  what 
it  has  become.  Chances  and  changes 
hardly  leave  us  a  week  at  rest  in  this  fear- 
ful Treadmill  of  a  World.  The  prophet 
said  '  Make  it  like  unto  a  wheel : '  that  is 
the  kind  of  wheel  I  think  we  are  made 
like  unto.  Meanwhile,  ever  as  I  figure 
you,  that  cheerful  Tree,  seen  from  your 
window,  rises  leafy  and  kind  on  me;  I 
can  hardly  yet  consent  to  have  it  leafless, 
and  its  kind  whisper  changed  into  a  loud 
October  howl.  Be  patient,  and  nestle 
near  the  chimney  corner  :  there  is  a  Spring 
coming.  Nay,  as  I  hope,  one  day,  an 
Eternal  Spring,  when  all  that  is  dead  and 
deserved  not  to  die,  shall  bloom  forth 
again,  and  live  forever! 

"  You  must  tell  me  more  specially  what 
you  are  doing.  How  prospers  your  Poem  ? 
Has  the  winter  checked  it;  or  is  it  al- 
ready branching  out  to  defy  all  storms 
both  of  outward  and  of  inward  weather? 

"  I  see  nothing  here;  scarcely  more  of 
you  than  a  small  *  wishing-cap'  inciden- 
tally in  TV?//,  and  even  that  not  lately. 
The  Newspapers  told  us  you  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Theatrical  department  of 
some  new  Weekly  True  Sun  :  I  can  hardly 
imagine  it,  or  you  would  have  sent  us  an 
old  paper,  some  day,  by  way  of  sign.  The 
whole  Literary  world  seems  to  me  at  this 
time  to  be  little  other  than  Chaos  come 
again;  how  should  I  see  your  course  in 


it,  when  I  cannot  see  my  own  ?  This  only 
is  clear  for  both  of  us,  and  for  all  true 
men  :  mix  not,  meddle  not  with  the  ac- 
cursed thing  there  ;  swim  stoutly,  unwea- 
riedly,  Mf  not  towards  landmarks  on  the 
Earth,  then  towards  loadstars  in  the 
Heaven ! '  For  the  rest,  as  our  good 
Scotch  adage  has  it :  Fear  nothing  earthly  ; 
there  is  ever  Life  for  the  Living. 

"Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  read  all 
your  Poems  ;  the  whole  volume,  I  believe, 
without  missing  a  line.  If  you  knew  with 
what  heart-sickness  I  in  general  take  up 
a  volume  of  modern  rhymes,  and  again 
with  a  silent  curse  of  Ernulphus  (for  where 
were  the  good  of  making  a  spoken  one  ?), 
lay  it  down,  this  fact  would  have  more 
meaning  for  you.  I  find  a  genuine  tone 
of  music  pervade  all  your  way  of  thought : 
and  utter  itself,  often  in  the  gracefullest 
way,  through  your  images  and  words  :  this 
is  what  I  call  your  vocation  to  Poetry  :  so 
long  as  this  solicits  you,  let  it  in  <?// forms 
have  free  course.  Well  for  him  that^^M 
music  in  his  soul!  Indeed,  when  I  try 
Defining  (which  grows  less  and  less  my 
habit),  there  is  nothing  comes  nearer  my 
meaning  as  to  poetry  in  general  than  this 
of  musical  thought:  the  unpardonable 
poetry  is  that  where  the  word  only  has 
rhythm,  and  the  Thought  staggers  along 
dislocated,  hamstrung,  or  too  probably 
rushes  down  altogether  in  shameful  inan- 
ition. One  asks,  why  did  the  unhappy 
mortal  write  in  rhyme  ?  That  miserablest, 
decrepit  Thought  of  his  cannot  even  walk 
(with  crutches);  how  in  the  name  of  won- 
der shall  it  dance  f  But  so  wags,  or  has 
wagged  the  world  literary  :  till  now,  as  I 
said,  the  very  sight  of  dancing,  drives  an 
old  stager  like  me  quick  into  another  street. 
More  tolerable  were  the  Belfast  Town  and 
Country  Almanack,  more  tolerable  is  the 
London  Directory,  or  McCulloch's  Polit- 
ical Economy  itself  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment than  these  !  To  come  a  little  to 
particulars  :  we  all  thought  your  '  Rimini ' 
very  beautiful ;  sunny  brilliancy  and  fate- 
ful gloom  most  softly  blended,  under  an 
atmosphere  of  tenderness,  clear  and  bright 
like  that  of  Italian  Pictures.  Beautifully 
painted  J  what  it  wanted  to  be  a  whole 
(and  a  picture)  I  believe  you  know  better 
than  L  •  Leander 'also  dwells  with  me  ;  I 
think,  that  of  his  'bursting  into  tears,* 
when  he  feels  the  waves  about  to  beat 
him,  is  eminently  natural.  Thank  you 
also  for  the  two  children's  pieces;  I  re- 
member, some  seventeen  years  ago,  seeing 
'  Dick's '  one  quoted  by  a  Quarterlv  Re- 
viewer, as  an  instance  of  'bad  taste  (may 
the   Devil,   in   his   own  good  time,  take 
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•taste,'  and  make  much  of  it!);  but  the 
effect  on  me  quite  baulked  the  Reviewer, 
In  the  same  Article,  I  first  saw  that  pic- 
ture of  the  mother  ('a  poor,  a  pensive,  but 
a  happy  one  '),  singing  as  she  mended 
her  children's  clothes,  when  they  were  all 
asleep;  and  never  lost  it,  or  am  like  to 
lose  it. 

"You  shall  now  get  quit  of  criticism; 
and  hear  a  little  about  Craigenputtoch. 
For  a  long  while,  for  eight  or  nine  months 
almost,  I  have  not  been  idle,  yet  fallow  ; 
'writing  not  a  word.  A  cynical  extrava- 
ganza of  mine  is  indeed  beginning  to 
appear  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  and  will 
continue  there  till  you  are  all  tired  of  it; 
but  it  was  written  wholly  three  years  and 
a  half  ago  :  it  was  some  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing it  as  a  Book  that  brought  me  up  to 
London.  The  last  thing  I  wrote  was  a 
•Count  Cagliostro'  in  that  extraordinary 
Periodical.  When  I  shall  put  pen  to 
paper  next  is  quite  a  problem.  It  ought 
to  be  when  I  have  tnended  my  ways ;  for 
nothing  is  so  clear  to  me  at  present  as 
that,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  I  am  all  in 
the  wrong.  I  believe,  one  is  hardly  ever 
all  in  the  right.  Let  us  not  mourn  over 
that.  But  the  strange  thing  at  present 
with  me  is  the  outward  economic  state  of 
Literature.  Bookselling  I  apprehend  to 
be  as  good  as  dead;  without  hope  of  re- 
vival, other  than  perhaps  some  galvanic 
one;  the  question  therefore  arises,  what 
next  is  to  be  done?  A  monstrous  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  it  may  take  two  centu- 
ries to  answer  well.  We,  in  the  mean 
time,  must  do  —  the  best  we  can.  I  have 
various  projects,  some  of  which  may  be- 
come purposes ;  I  reckon,  I  may  see  you 
again  in  London  by  and  by,  for  one  thing. 

"  This  winter,  at  all  events,  and  who 
knows  how  much  more,  we  mean  to  spend 
here  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness; 
divided  from  all  men.  Probably  it  may 
be  a  healthier  winter  ;  probably  a  happier 
and  usefulierone.  London  I  liked  much, 
but  the  fogs  and  smoke  were  pestiferous ; 
Edinburgh  I  find  has  left  but  a  sad  im- 
pression of  hollowness  and  dulness  on 
me:  however,  both  might  yield  profit; 
and  now  a  solitary  winter,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  Books  (for  I  have  discovered 
a  Library  here),  may  be  the  profitablest  of 
all.  You,  as  a  determined  Book-moth, 
will  appreciate  my  felicity,  when  you  hear 
that  I  read  some  ten  hours  often  at  a  sit- 
ting, divided  by  one^  for  a  walk,  which  I 
take  like  physic.  My  head  grows  a  perfect 
'  Revolt  of  Paris  ; '  nothing  occurring  to 
divert  me;  only  the  little  Table-clock 
(poor  little  fellow)  suggesting    now    and 


then  that  I  am  still  in  the  world  of  time 
I  fall  asleep  at  last  towards  midnight, 
amid  the  Cannon  vollies,  shrieks  and 
legislative  debates,  the  laughter  and  tears, 
of  whole  generations;  —  for  it  is  mainly 
History  and  Memoirs  that  I  am  reading. 
Now  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  write  some- 
thing, were  it  only  for  Prince  Posterity. 
Thus  you  see  us  with  winter  at  our  door  ; 
but  with  huge  stacks  of  fuel  for  the  body's 
warmth,  and  for  the  mind's. 

"  A  benevolent  artist  arrived  lately, 
moreover,  and  rehabilitated  the  Piano :  a 
little  music  is  invaluable  to  me;  better 
than  sermons  ;  winnows  all  the  bitter  dust 
out  of  me,  and  for  moments  makes  me  a 
good  man. 

"  Pray  think  of  us  often ;  send  now  and 
then  a  Paper  Messenger  through  the  snow 
to  us  ;  to  which  I  will  not  fail  to  reply. 

"  I  had  innumerable  questions  to  ask 
you  about  matters  literary  in  London. 
Who  manages  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
now?  For  I  see  Bulwer  has  given  it  up 
long  ago.  What  else  is  stirring?  Pray 
tell  me  all  you  can  think  of,  about  such 
things  :  remember  that  here  simply  noth- 
ing reaches  me  of  its  own  accord.  Do 
you  know  an  English  Book,  of  date  1709, 
reprinted  some  twenty  years  ago,  named 
'  Apuleius' Golden  Ass'?  I  fancied  it  a 
translation  of  the  old  story  ;  found  it  only 
an  Imitation  ;  full  of  questionable  and  of 
««questionable  matter.  It  surprised  me  a 
little;  especially  as  a  Queen  Anne  per- 
formance. Farther,  can  you  in  few  words 
inform  me  who  or  what  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  is?  Was  his  'Censura'  pub- 
lished in  London  ?  Much  of  it  is  perfectly 
useless  for  me  ;  but  the  man  has  a  small 
vein  of  real  worth  in  him,  and  knows  sev- 
eral things:  the  whining  in  his  Prefaces 
struck  me  as  the  strangest.  I  still  con- 
tinue to  wish  much  you  would  undertake 
the  'Life  of  Hazlitt;'  though  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  position  matters  stand 
in,  to  advise  it  were  beyond  my  commis- 
sion. Of  all  imaginable  Books  True 
Biographies  are  the  best,  the  most  essen- 
tial. Hazlitt  should  not  be  forgotten. 
How  I  have  lamented  too  that  Porson 
studied,  and  drank,  and  rhymed,  and  went 
to  the  Devil,  in  vain!  Peter  Pindar 
too !  We  should  have  Lives  of  all  such 
meo  :  not  of  the  *  respectable  '  sort  (far 
from  it!);  but  of  the  true  sort;  painted 
to  the  life,  as  the  men  actually  looked  and 
were.  There  are  hardly  any  readable 
Lives  in  our  language  except  those  of 
Players.     One  may  see  the  reason  too. 

"  But  now,  alas,  has  my  time  come. 
Accept  in  good  part  this  flowing  gossip. 
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If  I  had  you  here,  you  should  have  ten 
times  as  much.  Answer  me  soon,  though 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  it.  Our  kindest 
regards  to  Mrs.  Hunt  to  Thornton  and  all 
the  rest;  not  forgetting  that  smallest 
listening  Philosopher,  who  has  forgot  me 
though  I  have  not  him.  Adieu  ! 
"  Ever  faithfully, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

The  two  letters  given  below  from  Car- 
lyle to  Hunt  are  short,  but  characteristic. 
The  first,  which  is  undated,  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  I  had  thought  of  sending  over  to  you 
for  a  loan  of  these  two  belligerent  Cap- 
tains;  the  more  welcome  to  me  is  your 
gift,  for  which  many  kind  thanks.  I  read 
the  book  over  last  night  without  rising 
{sedens  pede  in  una).  What  Aristotle  and 
the  Schlegels,  or  even  the  British  Able 
Editors  might  say  of  it  I  know  not ;  but 
to  me  it  seemed  to  be  a  real  song^  and  to 
go  dancing  with  real  heartiness  and  rhythm 
in  a  very  handsome  way,  through  a  most 
complejx  matter.  —  To  me  you  are  infi- 
nitely too  kind  ;  but  it  is  a  fault  I  will  not 
quarrel  with. 

"  Here  are,  too,  wall-flowers,  pledge  of 
the  Spring  and  of  Hope.  Why  do  you 
not  come  to  see  me?  Depend  upon  it, 
whatever  hinders  is  most  probably  a  mis- 
take or  an  absurdity. 

"Jeffrey  is  in  Town;  he  that  was 
Francis  and  is  My  Lord,  —  somewhat  of 
the  Francis  having  oozed  out  (I  fear)  in 
the  interim.  He  'will,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure' come  hither  to  meet  you  some 
night.  Will  you  come  ?  That  is  to  say, 
will  you  actually  come?  Pray  do  not 
promise  if  it  is  to  embarrass  you. 

"  Depend  on  the  goodwill  and  perfect 
trust  and  esteem  of  both  me  and  mine.  1 
know  you  do  care  for  it. 

"  Always  most  truly, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

The  second  is  headed,  "Chelsea:  3 
Jany.  1858." 

"Dear  Hunt,  —  I  received  your  kind 
note,  which  was  very  welcome  to  me. 
The  handwriting  on  the  cover  was  like  the 
knock  of  an  old  friend  at  the  door.  By 
a  later  post  the  same  day  the  magazine 
arrived,  for  which  you  must  report  me 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Moran. 

"I  am  crushed  down  with  contempt- 
ible, overwhelming  labor  this  long  time; 
scarcely  able  to  keep  alive  under  it  at  all,  — 
at  it  night  and  day  for  18  months  past,  cut 
off  from  the  cheerful  faces  of  my  fellow 
creatures,  and  almost  from  the  light  of  the 


sun  at  this  season  —  to  rummage  a  hun- 
dred waggon-loads  of  contemptible  marint 
stores^  and  weld  out  of  them  a  malleable 
bar  of  any  kind  :  it  is  such  a  job,  now  in 
my  old  days,  as  was  never  laid  on  me  be- 
fore;—  and  what  perhaps  is  worst  of  all, 
I  intrinsically  set  no  value  on  the  beggarly 
enterprise,  and  have  only  one  wish  or  hope 
about  it,  that  now  I  had  done  with  it,  for 
ever  and  a  day !  There  is  at  last  fair 
prospect  that  I  shall  be  out  of  the  First 
Part  in  May  coming. 

"  Mr.  Moran,  or  any  other  friend  of 
yours,  may  have  half  an  hour  of  me,  when- 
ever he  resolves  to  send  up  your  card.  If 
he  wait  till  May  he  may  find  me  (it  is  to 
be  hoped)  a  much  saner  man  than  now  — 
but  he  may  take  his  choice. 

"  I  remain  ever,  dear  Hunt, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

Readers  of  "  Frederick  II."  may  be  in- 
terested in  learning  that  in  the  eyes  of  its 
author  the  book  was  a  "beggarly  enter- 
prise," and  one  in  which  he  apparently 
took  no  interest  whatever.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  work 
alluded  to,  which  he  was  struggling  to 
push  to  a  climax  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1858.  It  was  commenced  in  1845, 
and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858.  Thirteen  years  of  "con- 
temptible overwhelming  labor "  would 
certainly  be  enough  to  account  for  the 
desperate  condition  of  mind  which  the 
foregoing  letter  indicates.  In  another,  he 
chafes  at  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
"Prussian  Blockheadism  "  with  which  he 
is  forced  to  cope  at  this  period.  One  can 
sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  intense 
relief  and  satisfaction  which  must  have 
inspired  him  when  he  dashed  off  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  sixth  and  last  of  the 
bulky  volumes:  "Adieu,  good  readers: 
bad  also,  adieu." 

"The  sea  is  a  grand  sight,"  writes 
Leigh  Hunt  in  reference  to  his  voyage  to 
Italy  in  the  November  of  1821,  "a  grand 
sight,  but  it  becomes  tiresome  and  melan- 
choly —  a  great  monotonous  idea  —  at 
least  one  thinks  so  when  not  happy." 

A  bold  undertaking  in  those  days  es- 
pecially, to  set  out  in  the  dreariest  season 
of  the  year  in  company  with  an  invalid 
wife,  many  small  children,  and  the  slen- 
derest possible  purse,  in  search  of  a  home 
in  a  foreign  land.  But  his  sanguine  and 
unpractical  temperament  would  not  allow 
him  to  see  difficulties  and  drawbacks  to  a 
plan  which  was  suggested  and  urged  upon 
him  by  those  for  whom  he  had  so  strong 
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a  regard.  Byron  was  abroad,  and  from 
him  came  glowing  accounts  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a  scheme  which  he  proposed  — 
namely,  that  Hunt  should  join  himself  and 
Shelley  in  setting  up  a  Liberal  publication 
in  Italy,  which,  besides  its  supposed  pe- 
cuniary advantages,  was  to  ensure  new 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
insisted  also  upon  the  entire  adaptability 
of  the  Italian  towns  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Hunt  and  his  family. 

Shelley,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Pisa,  again  and  again  urged  his  coming. 
Hunt  longed  to  join  them  —  to  see  Italy 
was  the  dream  of  his  life ;  and  when, 
added  to  their  entreaties,  a  doctor's  opin- 
ion was  given  that  the  change  might  be  in 
every  way  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  he 
hesitated  no  longer.  He  afterwards  ad- 
mits "it  was  not  very  discreet  (Autobi- 
ography) to  go  many  hundred  miles  by 
sea  in  winter  time  with  a  large  family  ;  but 
a  voyage  was  thought  cheaper  than  a 
journey  by  land.  It  was  by  Shelley's  ad- 
vice that  I  acted,  and  I  believe  if  he  had 
recommended  a  balloon,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  try  it."  Shelley's  counsel 
was  characteristic  ;  he  says  casually,  as  if 
the  whole  business  was  the  merest  trifle 
in  the  world,  "Put  your  music  and  books 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  you  will  have  no 
more  trouble."  The  babies  little  and  big, 
the  delicate  wife,  and  the  numberless  im- 
pedimenta accompanying  so  serious  an 
undertaking  as  the  removal  of  a  large 
family  to  such  distant  quarters,  need  not 
apparently  be  taken  into  account  when  the 
"  books  and  music  "  were  once  safely  de- 
posited on  board.  I  must  also  quote  a 
sentence  here  from  an  unpublished  letter 
written  by  Shelley  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
Hogg,  which  I  have  in  my  collection,  and 
which  alludes  to  this  matter;  a  word  or 
two  in  the  extract  given  indicating  that 
the  poet's  advice,  though  not  necessarily 
insincere,  was  nevertheless  not  so  entirely 
disinterested  as  Hunt  may  have  thought  it. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard,"  he  writes 
to  Hogg,  "of  my  iniquity  in  seducing 
Hunt  over  to  Italy.  He  is  coming  with 
all  his  children  to  Pisa:  what  pleasure  it 
would  give  him,  me,  and  all  of  us  if  you 
would  follow  his  example  ;  but  law,  that 
disease  inherited  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, that  canker  in  the  birthright  of 
our  nature,  that  sieve  through  which  our 
thoughts  flow  as  fast  as  we  pour  them  in, 
pens  you  in  London  at  least  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year." 

Shelley  was  apparently  fond  of  collect- 
ing around  him  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances,  but  in  this   matter  of  the   Hunt 


exodus  it  is  evident,  by  the  foregoing 
words,  that  he  entertained  some  slight 
misgiving  that  the  advantages  to  the  latter 
might  be  qualified.  ^ 

Of    the    sea    voyage,  its   preposterous     ^ 
duration,   its    many    vicissitudes,  and  its 
happy  termination,  we  have  an  interesting 
record  elsewhere.  ^ 

The  discovery,  some  time  after  the  ves-  9 
sel  had  started,  that  she  carried,  besides 
sugar,  a  surreptitious  cargo  of  gunpowder 
on  board,  which  was  being  conveyed  to 
Greece,  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the 
nerves  of  the  invalid,  whose  thoughts  in- 
cessantly dwelt  on  the  unpleasant  vicinity 
of  so  undesirable  a  neighbor,  until  peril 
and  storm  inspired  her  with  new,  and  not 
ill-founded  apprehensions. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  and 
trying  experience,  even  for  those  days  of 
difficult  locomotion.  A  collision  occurred 
on  the  second  day  after  leaving  port,  the 
jibboom  being  carried  away  and  one  of  the 
bulwarks  broken  in,  and  the  entire  voyage 
appears  to  have  been  enlivened  by  gales 
the  most  tremendous  the  captain  had  ever 
witnessed.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to 
us  in  these  days  of  rapid  progression, 
December  22,  more  than  a  month  after 
she  left  the  Thames,  saw  the  brig  Jane 
putting  into  Dartmouth  harbor  for  a  pause 
and  breathing  space  !  Here  Hunt  and  his 
family  took  final  leave  of  her;  and  after 
spending  some  weeks  at  Plymouth,  mainly 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Hunt's  health,  em- 
barked again  in  the  David  Walter,  of 
Carmarthen,  which  called  for  the  family 
at  Plymouth  ^ — this  time  in  more  promis- 
ing weather,  and  with  better  chances  for 
a  favorable  termination  to  their  travels. 
A  glance  at  Hunt's  graphic  account  of  the 
troubles  encountered  on  board  will  satisfy 
the  reader  that  he  had,  in  all  probability,^ 
the  best  grounds  in  the  world  for  the 
opinion  quoted  above  —  that  the  sea  can 
be  "tiresome  and  melancholy"  as  well  as 
grand. 

The  poet's  appreciation  of  sunny  skies 
and  romantic  scenery  was  unbounded  ;  the 
very  names  of  many  of  the  Italian  villages 
he  describes  as  "alluring;  "  yet  his  spirit 
was  at  times  weighed  down  with  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  ways  and  means,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  full  to  work,  as  well 
as  to  admire,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  little  family.  To  the  pictur- 
esqueness  and  beauty  of  his  surroundings 
we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  much  that 
is  fine  in  his  writings  at  this  period.  One 
recalls  the  beautiful  and  enthusiastic  lan- 
guage he  uses  with  reference  to  his 
entrance  to  the   Mediterranean  sea,  and 
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the  host  of  classical  and  romantic  memo- 
ries which  must  have  assailed  him,  crowd- 
ing upon  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene, 
for  the  first  time  spreading  out  before  his 
eyes.  How  changed,  alas !  must  have 
been  his  feelings  at  a  future  time,  when, 
homeward  bound,  after  the  lapse  of  a  very 
few  years,  he  reflected  that  the  same  blue 
waters  had  remorselessly  closed  over  the 
head  of  the  man  he  so  dearly  loved  ! 

Among  his  letters  from  Italy  are  some 
charming  ones  addressed  to  his  wife's 
sister,  Elizabeth  Kent,  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached.  She  it  was  who,  on  one 
memorable  occasion  when  a  lovers'  quar- 
rel, assuming  formidable  dimensions,  was 
threatening  to  separate  him  effectually 
irom  h\s  ^anc/e  (then  only  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age  !),  had  vigorously  stepped 
into  the  breach  at  a  critical  moment,  re- 
stored the  interrupted  harmony,  and  man- 
aged to  place  matters  once  more  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.  This  service  Leigh 
Hunt  never  forgot,  his  affection  for 
"  Bebs  "  being,  as  he  reminds  her  in  a  let- 
ter I  have  somewhere  seen,  "greater  than 
for  any  other  human  being  next  to  my 
wife  and  family.*'  She  was  also  frequently 
the  companion  of  his  solitude  in  Surrey 
Jail,  and  when  the  delicate  health  of  her 
children  obliged  Mrs.  Hunt  to  remove 
them,  during  Hunt's  imprisonment,  to  the 
seacoast,  it  was  to  Elizabeth  she  looked 
to  supply  her  place  in  caring  for  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  her  husband  during 
her  enforced  absence. 

I  transcribe  a  letter  written  from  Italy 
to  this  favorite  sister-in-law  :  — 

"  Florence  :  26  Feby.,  1824. 

"  Dearest  Bebs,  —  When  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  preparing  to  send  off  eight  arti- 
cles for  the  Examiner  on  Tuesday,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  write  you  a 
longer  letter.  My  next  shall  be  a  good 
crammed  one.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
however,  that  I  have  got  through  these 
articles  much  better  than  I  expected,  and 
am  altogether,  indeed,  much  better  in 
health.  If  I  go  on  as  I  do,  I  shall  take  a 
great  stride  in  health,  thanks  to  certain 
illustrious  games  at  hop-scotch  which  I 
play  every  day  with  the  boys  at  12  o'clock 
in  a  great  room  here.  At  that  time,  till 
you  hear  to  the  contrary,  you  must  fancy 
me  jerking  my  great  black  locks  up  and 
down  like  a  schoolgirl,  on  one  leg,  and 
winning  eight  games  out  of  twelve. 

"  So,  Bebs  mine,  you  were  not  at  all  in  an 
ill-humor  with  me,  and  never  have  been 
since  I  have  been  away.  Well,  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,  like  an  Irishman,  I  am  very 


sorry  for  it —  I  mean  the  idea  of  rebuking 
you  without  cause  is  very  grievous  to  me, 
and  1  am  not  sure,  all  things  considered, 
that  I  would  not  rather  have  bad  a  confes- 
sion from  you  that  you  had  been  in  a  good 
handsome  pet,  followed  up  by  a  still  hand- 
somer repentance. 

"  The  very  greatest  pleasure  you  can 
give  me  at  this  distance  is  to  show  your- 
self superior  to  the  humors  of  others  (as 
you  do,  indeed,  at  home  in  a  noble  man- 
ner), especially  when  you  reflect  that  I 
would  rather  please  you  than  all  other 
women  put  together,  your  sister  excepted, 
anxious  as  I  am  to  do  good  and  give  pleas- 
ure where  I  can. 

"  And  now,  Bebs  mine,  what  shall  I 
crowd  into  the  rest  of  this  letter  to  give 
you  comfort  after  giving  you  pain  ?  Fancy 
all  I  would  do  to  give  it  to  you,  and  take 
it  as  well  as  you  can. 

"  Do  you  recollect  a  favorite  spot  of 
yours  at  Hampstead  called  the  Ridge,  with 
wood  underneath  it?  There  is  one  here 
as  like  it  as  it  can  stare.  I  have  just  been 
casting  my  eyes  upon  it,  and  fancying  my- 
self with  you.  Fancy  yourself  dancing 
with  joy  upon  it  here,  which  you  would 
surely  do  if  you  came  ;  I  mean  —  will  do 
when  you  come.  And  now  I  mention  this, 
pray  let  me  know  in  your  next  what  hopes 
and  prospects  you  have  of  your  own  on 
that  point.  I  never  lose  sight  of  them  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Why  cannot  you 
meet  with  another  offer  to  bring  you  over  ? 
I  have  more  than  hinted  as  much  to  the 
Novellos  in  case  they  come. 

"  Pray,  when  you  write  again,  do  not 
waste  a  good  whole  sheet  of  paper,  and 
very  properly  and  closely  written  too,  on 
such  long  explanations  about  other  people. 
Tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  every  hair  of  your 
own  head,  and  write  as  small  and  closely 
as  you  can,  and  cram  your  paper  with 
everything  that  can  give  you  pleasure,  and 
nothing  that  can  give  you  pain  :  for  this  is 
the  way  all  existence  should  be  crammed 
for  you,  if  it  could  be,  by  your  ever  affec- 
tionate friend,  L.  H." 

On  Shelley's  tragic  end  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  enlarge  here.  The  final  shock 
to  Leigh  Hunt  was  broken,  in  a  manner, 
by  the  week  of  agonizing  suspense  which 
preceded  the  finding  of  the  body,  during 
which  time  he,  in  company  with  Lord 
Byron  and  Edward  Trelawny,  was  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  unremitting  effort  to 
discover  the  missing  boat  and  the  fate  of 
its  occupants.  To  Trelawny  the  tragedy 
was  doubled  in  its  intensity,  owing  to  the 
affection  he  entertained  for  Mr.  Williams, 
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Shelley's  companion  at  the  time.  The 
following  letter  written  by  him  to  Hunt, 
when  the  object  of  their  search  was  pain- 
fully accomplished,  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  terrible  loss:  — 

"  Dear  Hunt,  —  Will  you  break  the 

news  by   writing  to  .     I  could  have 

borne  up  against  anything  but  this;  but 
this  last  heavy  blow  has  unmanned  and 
overwhelmed  me.  I  have  felt  some  relief 
in  your  sympathy,  or  I  could  not  have 
gone  through  in  this  new  trial  before  me ; 
it  has  awoken  me  from  the  morbid  state 
of  despair  I  have  been  in  since  hope  left 
me  for  the  dreadful  certainty  that  I  have 
lost  all  which  made  existence  to  me  en- 
durable—  nay,  a  pleasure.  All  my  feel- 
ings of  friendship  and  affection  were  kept 
alive  and  concentrated  in  them,  and  are 
buried  with  them.  Henceforth,  I  will 
shun  all  such  ties;  but  it  is  needless,  for 
I  shall  never  again  meet  such  beings  to 
call  them  forth.  —  Yours, 

"Edward  TRelawny." 

If  agony  of  mind  could  "  unman  "  Tre- 
lawny,  it  does  not  appear  that  physical 
pain  had  power  to  do  so.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, who  travelled  to  Leghorn  some  time 
after,  mainly,  as  he  says,  to  speak  with 
the  man  who  had  "  known  Byron,  and  seen 
the  last  of  Shelley,"  records  his  amaze- 
ment at  Trelawny's  marvellous  indiffer- 
ence to  bodily  suffering  —  the  operations 
of  a  surgeon  who,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  interview  between  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  probing  for  a  bullet  in  Trelawny's 
leg,  not  appearing  in  the  least  to  discon- 
cert him,  or  to  interrupt  the  conversation 
upon  indifferent  subjects  that  proceeded 
during  almost  all  the  time. 

To  Shelley's  funeral  pyre  Leigh  Hunt 
tells  us  he  added  a  little  volume  of  Keats 
(The  Lamia,  etc.)  which  he  himself  had 
lent  him  only  a  few  days  previously,  and 
which  was  found  open  in  his  coat-pocket 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred  which  was 
to  startle  and  horrify  the  world.  Keats's 
poetry  was  greatly  admired  by  Shelley  and 
Hunt  (as  readers  of  the  former's  "  Ado- 
nais"  and  the  latter's  "Imagination  and 
Fancy  "  can  testify)  and  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion  between  them. 
Shelley's  beautiful  description  of  the  Prot 
estant  burial-ground  at  Rome,  where  the 
body  of  Keats  was  laid,  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  strange  chance  that  the  same  spot 
should  be  afterwards  destined  to  receive 
his  own  remains ! 

Of  Keats's  letters  to  Hunt  I  have  sev- 
eral, but  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
already  published  in  some  form  or  other  I 


will  give  only  a  short  one  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  print.  It  is  undated  and  is 
written  from  Hampstead,  and  would  be 
comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  save 
that  it  proceeds  from  that  pen  which  was 
so  early  to  be  laid  aside  forever. 

"  WcBtworth  Place. 

"  My  dear  Hunt,  —  You  will  be  glad 
to  hear  I  am  going  to  delay  a  little  time  at 
Mrs.  Brawn's. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  whenever  you  can 
get  lime,  for  I  feel  really  attached  to  you 
for  your  many  sympathies  with  me,  and 
patience  at  all  my  lunes. 

"Will  5'ou  send  by  the  bearess  Lucy 
Vaughan  Lloyd  ? 

"  My  best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Hunt. 
"Your  affectionate  friend, 

"John  Keats." 

The  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  Italy 
in  her  struggles  for  liberty  and  freedom 
were  at  all  times  a  matter  of  the  most 
profound  interest  to  Leigh  Hunt.  I  have 
heard  that  fervent  hopes  for  her  well-being 
and  prosperity  were  mingled  with  his  last 
earthly  thoughts.  It  was  probably  during 
his  stay  in  the  South  that  he  became 
known  to  Joseph  Mazzini,  a  letter  from 
whom  is  given  below.  One  is  struck  with 
the  marvellous  command  of  English  dis- 
played by  the  Italian,  and  may  be  the  less 
surprised  that  the  enthusiastic  addresses 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  passionately 
poured  forth  in  his  native  tongue,  should 
have  struck  so  deep  and  wide-sounding  a 
note.  The  handwriting  is  very  quaint  and 
not  easy  to  decipher. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  know  that  the  *  Ad- 
dress of  the  International  League*  has 
been  sent  to  you  with  a  wish  that  you 
should  give  your  name  to  the  Council  of 
Association.  Should  the  aim  of  the 
League  be  an  exclusively  English  one,  I 
would  not  venture  to  meddle,  or  speak  a 
word  about  it. 

"  But  its  aim  is,  in  its  substance,  Euro- 
pean, and  its  existence  will  prove,  I  fully 
know,  of  great  importance  amongst  others 
to  my  own  country.  Every  token  of  sym- 
pathy from  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially from  England,  imparts  strength  to 
our  National  party. 

"  Fallen  nations,  like  fallen  individuals, 
rise  only  through  love  and  esteem.  Your 
name  is  known  to  many  of  my  country- 
men;  it  would  no  doubt  impart  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  thoughts  embodied  in 
the  League.  It  is  the  name,  not  only  of  a 
patriot,  but  of  a  high  literary  man  and  a 
poet.     It  would  show  at  once  that  national 
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questions  are  questions  not  of  merely  po- 
litical tendencies,  but  of  feeling,  eternal 
trust,  and  godlike  poetry.  It  would  show 
that  poets  understand  their  active  mission 
here  down,  and  that  they  are  also  proph- 
ets and  apostles  of  things  to  come. 

"  I  was  told  only  to-day  that  you  had 
been  asked  to  be  a  member  of  the  League's 
Council,  and  felt  a  want  to  express  the  joy 
that  I  too  would  feel  at  your  assent. 

"Believe  me,  dear  sir,  ever  faithfully 
yours,  Joseph  Mazzini." 

To  return  to  England,  where  the  family 
took  up  a  temporary  abode  at  Highgate, 
seems,  in  spite  of  many  pleasurable  im- 
pressions of  the  sojourn  abroad  (mingled, 
unfortunately  with  some  mournful  ones), 
to  have  afforded  unmixed  satisfaction. 
He  finishes  one  chapter  of  the  autobiog- 
raphy, after  eulogizing  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  Italian  women,  by  saying:  "  It 
was  a  blessed  moment,  nevertheless,  when 
we  found  ourselves  among  those  dear 
sulky  faces  —  the  countrywomen  of  dearer 
ones,  not  sulky.  May  we  never  be  without 
our  old  fields  again  in  this  world,  or  the 
'  old  familiar  faces  '  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
next." 

Of  Browning's  acquaintance  with  Hunt 
I  can  find  little  trace ;  yet  there  must  have 
been  an  intimacy  of  some  sort  between 
them,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  following 
affectionate  words  from  both  husband  and 
wife  which  lie  before  me,  and  of  which  I 
give  Mrs.  Browning's  first. 

"  3g  Devonshire  Place,  Saturday. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hunt,  —  I  heard  from 

Mr. yesterday  that  there  was  a  chance 

for  us,  for  one  day  in  the  coming  week. 
Shall  it  be  Tuesday?  What  pleasure  we 
shall  have  on  Tuesday,  in  that  case  ! 

"We  shall  hope  for  it,  at  least — and 
we  may  certainly  besides  be  very  glad  that 
you  are  practically  loosed  from  the  bonds 
of  your  anxiety  about  Mrs.  Hunt. 

"  Let    me     remain,    with     affectionate 
thoughts  from  both  of  us, 
"  Your  grateful 

"  Elizabeth  B.  Browning. 

"  And  when  you  come  I  will  try  to  cor- 
rect the  carelessness  of  the  bookseller  in 
respect  to  the  books." 

From  among  several  of  Browning's  let- 
ters which  I  have,  I  select  the  following: 

"  39  Devonshire  Place. 

"My  DEAR  Mr.  Hunt,—  I  suppose 
this  will  be  the  last  word  I  write  in  En- 
gland—  we  go  to  Italy  to-morrow.  You 
know,  I  am  sure  you  know,  how  we  should 
have  delighted  in  speaking,  rather  than 


writing  it,  though  spoken  good-byes  are 
sad.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  we  had 
seen  you,  or  been  able  to  go  and  see  you. 
It  was  impossible  a  week  or  two  ago,  when 
ray  wife  returned  from  the  country  tired 
and  unwell :  and  afterwards  business  kept 
us  both  at  home.  I  wish  I  had  neglected 
business  and  shaken  your  hand  once  again. 
Next  year  will  not  be  too  late,  however,  to 
repair  many  omissions.  We  hope  to  re- 
turn and  find  you  as  we  found  you  — 
just  so,  except  that  your  health  may  be 
amended,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hunt  restored. 
Nay,  I  will '  wish  '  as  gloriously  as  a  child, 
for  more  exquisite  poems  beside,  such  as 
those  you  last  gave  us,  and  after  that,  I 
pull  off  the  wishing-cap.  But  of  the  two 
blessings  I  choose  your  health,  for  the 
poems  are  done,  and  effectually. 

"  My  wife's  new  edition  will  reach  you 
directly;  it  lay  at  the  publisher's  and  I 
reclaimed  it — but  the  paper  was  thin, 
the  early  copy  was  but  a  bundle  of  're- 
vises.' 

"The  new  book  will  follow  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  we  should  be  happy  in- 
deed if  you  saw  an  advance  there. 

"  Is  it  safe  and  right,  or  seemingly  impu- 
dent if  I  add  that  a  word  thrown  into  the 
post  without  further  formality  to  R.  or 
E.  B.  B.  Florence,  would  make  our  hearts 
leap  beyond  most  good  news?  I  am  bold 
to  write  this  for  my  wife's  sake,  you  can 
understand. 

"  She  sends  all  of  love  and  admiration 
that  a  letter  can  pretend  to  carry,  and  you 
are  assured  of  their  sincerity  by 

"Your  ever  affectionate  and  grateful 
"  Robert  Browning." 

I  have  already  given  a  letter  from 
Charles  Dickens  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  I 
now  transcribe  two  more  —  slight  in  them- 
selves but  interesting  in  their  difference 
in  style,  betraying  so  evidently  that  they 
proceed  from  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 

"  I  Devonshire  Terrace,  Third  January,  1843. 

"  My  DEAR  Hunt,  —  Next  Friday, 
Twelfth  Night,  is  the  anniversary  of  my 
son  and  heir's  birthday;  on  which  occa- 
sion a  Magic  Lantern  and  divers  other 
engines  are  going  to  be  let  off  on  these 
premises. 

"  I  have  asked  some  children  of  a  larger 
growth  (all  of  whom  you  know)  to  come 
and  make  merry  on  their  own  account.  If 
you  be  well  enough  to  join  us,  and  will  do 
so  by  half-past  seven,  you  will  give  ray 
wife  and  rayself  great  pleasure,  and  (I 
think  I  raay  predict)  Leigh   Hunt  no  pain. 

"  Always  faithfully  your  friend, 

"  Charles  Dickens. 
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"  P.S.  —  I  fancied  there  was  the  slightest 
possible  peculiarity  in  your  speech  last 
night.  Just  an  elaborate  show  of  distinct- 
ness —  a  remarkably  correct  delivery  —  an 
exquisite  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
language,  with  the  faintest  smack  of  wine 
running  through  it.  This  was  mere  fancy, 
I  suppose?" 

The  letter  following  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  a  little,  giving  some  insight  into 
the  modus  operandi^  that  laboratory,  so 
to  speak,  whence  issued  so  many  happy 
results. 

"  Tavistock  House,  Friday,  Fourth  May,  1855. 

"  My  dear  Hunt,  —  I  have  been  so 
constantly  engaged  and  occupied  since  I 
came  home  from  Paris,  that  I  have  never 
(as  you  know)  got  to  your  teapot,  though  I 
have  very  often  (as  you  don't  know)  paved 
the  road  to  Hammersmith  with  good  in- 
tentions. 

"  I  am  now,  to  boot,  in  the  wandering 

—  unsettled  —  restless  —  uncontroullable 
\sic\  state  of  being  about  to  begin  a  new 
book.  At  such  a  time  I  am  as  infirm  of  pur- 
pose as  Macbeth,  as  errant  as  Mad  Tom, 
and  as  rugged  as  Timon.  I  sit  down  to 
work,  do  nothing,  get  up  arid  walk  a  dozen 
miles,  come  back  and  sit  down  again  next 
day,  again  do  nothing  and  get  up,  go  down 
a  Railroad,  find  a  place  where  I  resolve  to 
stay  for  a  month,  come  home  next  morn- 
ing, go  strolling  about  for  hours  and  hours, 
reject  all  engagements  to  have  my  time  to 
myself,  get  tired  of  myself,  and  yet  can't 
come  out  of  myself  to  be  p'easant  to  any- 
body else. 

"  In  which  disjointed  state  I  am  afraid 
to  trust  myself  to  the  chance  of  verbally 
thanking  you  for  the  delightful  volume 
you  have  sent  me,  within  so  short  an  in- 
terval after  its  receipt  as  may  save  me 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  neglected  it. 

"Therefore,  I  write  to  thank  you  for  it 

—  to  assure  you  that,  even  in  my  unlaid- 
Ghost-like  plight,  I  have  renewed  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  my  acquaintance  with 
those  old  friends. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Charles  Dickens." 
Here  are  two  short  letters  from  Thack- 
eray when  in  a  convivial  frame  cf  mind, 
one  referring  to  a  coming,  and  the  other 
to  a  passing  year,  and  both  containing  in- 
vitations to  dinner. 

•'  3  January,  1847. 

"  My  dear  Hunt,  —  I  have  not  only 
not  had  time  to  thank  you  for  the  'Jar  of 
Honey:'  but  I  have  not  even  tasted  any 
of  it  —  nor  of  Tennyson's  Medley  —  hav- 


ing been  so  consumedly  occupied  with 
business,  and  with  Jollification  subse- 
quently, .in  these  latter  days. 

"We  have  had  supper  parties,  singing 
parties,  dinner  parties,  headaches,  rather, 
in  the  morning,  &c.  But  the  week  must 
not  pass  over  without  saying  Hail  to  Leigh 
Hunt! 

"  Last  week  we  were  to  have  met  at  the 
Procters',  but  I  forgot  and  you  were  ill. 
Can  we  not  meet  anywhere  this  week? 
For  instance,  to-morrow  at  five,  there  will 
be  two  woodcocks,  presented  by  Mr,  J, 
O'Connell,  and  you  shall  have  a  bit  or  not 
as  you  like,  and  with  or  without  an  answer. 

"My  dear  Hunt,  I  wish  you  an  H.N.Y. 
"  Yours  ever, 

"W.  M.  Thackeray." 

The  few  lines  which  follow  in  the  beau- 
tiful, clear,  well-known  handwriting,  are 
headed  with  neither  date  nor  address,  and 
are  unpunctuated  throughout. 

"  My  dear  Hunt,  — 

**  Though  we  never  meet  we  should 
If  you  could  and  if  you  would 
Will  you  take  your  dinner  here 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  ? 
And  believe  me  Hunt  my  dear 
Yours  for  ever  and  a  day 
Doubleyouem  Thackeray.'* 

With  which  absurd  scribble,  probably 
dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I 
will  bring  my  remarks  concerning  Leigh 
Hunt  to  a  conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  other  notable  per- 
sons besides  himself  have  found  their  way 
into  this  paper,  but  their  letters,  in  all  their 
varied  points  of  interest,  were  addressed 
to  one  individual,  who  thus  becomes  the 
connecting  link  between  them  all. 


pjfh     ■ 


From  Temple  Bar. 

AUNT  ANNE. 

CHAPTER     III. 

Florence  sat  thinking  over  Walter's 
hint  concerning  his  health.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  herself  a  good  deal ; 
for  there  was  really  nothing  the  matter 
with  him  that  rest  and  change  would  not 
set  right.  She  remembered  all  the  years 
he  had  been  constantly  at  work,  for  even 
in  their  holidays  he  had  taken  away  some- 
thing he  wanted  to  get  done,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  realized  how  great  the  strain 
must  have  been  upon  him.  "  He  must 
long  for  a  change,"  she  thought,  "for  a 
break  in  his  life,  an  upsetting  of  its  pres- 
ent programme.     The   best  thing  of  all 
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would  be  a  sea  voyage.  That  would  do 
him  a  world  of  good."  She  fancied  him 
on  board  a  P.  and  O.,  walking  up  and 
down  the  long  deck,  drinking  in  life  and 
strength.  How  vigorous  he  would  grow  ; 
how  sun-burnt  and  handsome,  and  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  see  him  return. 
She  hoped  that  Mr.  Fisher  would  offer 
him  a  special  correspondentship  for  a 
time,  or  something  that  would  break  the 
routine  of  his  life  and  give  him  the  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  that  a  spell  of  rest 
and  complete  change  would  entail.  She 
would  talk  to  Mr.  Fisher  herself,  she 
thought.  He  always  liked  arranging  other 
people's  lives  ;  he  was  so  clever  in  setting 
things  right  for  any  one  who  consulted 
him,  and  so  hopeful ;  and  no  doubt  he  had 
noticed  already  that  Walter  was  looking 

"  But  he  is  quite  well ;  it  is  nothing 
but  overwork,  and  that  can  soon  be  set 
right " 

There  was  a  double  knock  at  the  street 
door. 

It  was  only  eleven  o'clock,  too  early  for 
visitors.  Florence  left  off  thinking  of 
Walter  to  wonder  who  it  could  be.  The 
door  was  opened  and  shut,  the  servant's 
footsteps  going  up  to  the  drawing-room 
were  followed  by  others  so  soft  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  heard  at  all. 

"  Mrs.  Baines,  ma'am.  She  told  me  to 
say  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  see 
you." 

"Mrs.  Baines?"  Florence  exclaimed 
absently.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had 
seen  Aunt  Anne,  and  she  had  never  heard 
her  called  by  her  formal  name  that  for  the 
moment  she  was  puzzled.  Then  she  re- 
membered and  went  up  quickly  to  meet 
her  visitor. 

Aunt  Anne  was  sitting  on  the  little  yel- 
low couch  near  the  window.  She  looked 
thin  and  spare,  as  she  had  done  at 
Brighton,  but  she  had  a  woebegone  air 
now  that  had  not  belonged  to  her  then. 
She  was  in  deep  mourning;  there  was  a 
mass  of  crape  on  her  bonnet,  and  a  limp 
cashmere  shawl  clung  about  her  shoul- 
ders. She  rose  slowly  as  Florence  en- 
tered, but  did  not  advance  a  single  step. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  ;  the  black 
shawl  gave  them  the  appearance  of  wings; 
they  made  her  look,  as  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  like  a  large  bat.  But 
the  illusion  was  only  momentary,  and  then 
the  wan  face,  the  many  wrinkles  and  the 
nervous  twitch  of  the  left  eye  all  helped 
to  make  an  effect  that  was  pathetic 
enough. 

"Florence,"  she   said    in   a   tremulous 
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voice,  *'  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you  and 
Walter  again,"  and  she  folded  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert  to  her  heart. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Aunt  Anne," 
Florence  answered  simply.  "Are  you 
quite  well,  and  are  you  staying  in  London  ? 
But  you  are  in  deep  mourning  ;  I  hope 
you  have  not  had  any  very  sad  loss  ?  " 

The  tears  came  into  the  poor  old  lady's 
eyes. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  still  more  tremu- 
lously than  before,  "you  are  evidently  not 
aware  of  my  great  bereavement ;  but  I 
might  have  known  that,  for  if  you  had 
been  you  would  have  written  to  me. 
Florence,  I  am  a  widow;  I  am  alone  in 
the  world," 

Mrs.  Hibbert  put  her  hands  softly  on 
Aunt  Anne's  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  didn't  know,  I  had  no  idea,  and 
Walter  had  not " 

"  I  knew  it.  Don't  think  that  I  have 
wronged  either  you  or  him.  I  knew  that 
you  were  ignorant  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  me  or  you  would  have  written  to 
express  your  sympathy,  though,  if  you 
had,  I  might  not  even  have  received  your 
letter,  for  I  have  been  homeless,  too," 
Mrs.  Baines  said  sadly.  She  stopped  for 
a  moment,  then  watching  Florence  in- 
tently she  went  on  in  a  choking  voice, 
"Mr.  Baines  has  been  dead  more  than 
eight  months.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
my  darling.  He  thought  of  you  both 
three  weeks  before  his  death,"  and  her 
left  eye  winked. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him,"  Florence 
said  gratefully;  "and  you,  dear  Aunt 
Anne,"  she  asked  gently,  "  are  you  stay- 
ing in  London  for  the  present?  Where 
are  you  living?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  Aunt  Anne  gathered  up 
all  her  strength  to  answer. 

"My  dear,  1  am  in  London  because  I 
am  destitute  — destitute,  P^lorence,  and  — 
and  I  have  to  work  for  my  living." 

Her  niece  was  too  much  astonished  to 
answer  for  a  minute. 

"  But,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  exclaimed, 
"how  can  you  work?  what  can  you  have 
strength  to  do,  you  poor  dear  ?  " 

Aunt  Anne  hesitated  a  moment;  she 
winked  again  in  an  absent,  unconscious 
manner,  and  then  answered  with  great 
solemnity,  — 

"  I  have  accepted  a  post  at  South  Ken- 
sington as  chaperon  to  a  young  married 
lady  whose  husband  is  abroad.  She  has 
a  young  sister  staying  with  her,  and  her 
husband  does  not  approve  of  their  being 
alone  without  some  older  person  to  pro- 
tect them." 
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"  It  is  very  brave  of  you  to  go  out  into 
the  world  now,"  Florence  said  admiringly. 

"My  dear,  it  would  be  most  repugnant 
to  me  to  be  a  burden  to  any  one,  even  to 
those  who  love  me  best;  that  is  why  — 
why  I  did  it,  Florence." 

"And  are  they  kind  to  you?  do  they 
treat  you  quite  properly?"  Mrs.  Hibbert 
inquired  anxiously. 

The  old  lady  drew  herself  up  and  an- 
swered severely :  — 

"  I  should  not  stay  with  them  an  hour 
if  they  ever  forgot  what  was  due  to  me. 
They  treat  me  with  the  greatest  respect." 

"  But  why  have  you  been  obliged  to 
do  this,  you  poor  Aunt  Anne?  Had  Mr. 
Baines  no  money  to  leave  you  ?  " 

Aunt  Anne's  mouth  twitched  as  she 
heard  the  Mr.  Baines,  but  Florence  had 
never  thought  of  him  as  anything  else, 
and  when  the  two  last  words  slipped  out 
she  felt  it  would  be  better  to  go  on  and 
not  to  notice  her  mistake. 

"No,  my  love,  at  his  death  his  income 
ceased^;  there  was  barely  enough  for  im- 
mediate expenses,  and  then  —  and  then  I 
had  to  go  out  into  the  world." 

It  was  terrible  to  see  how  keenly  Aunt 
Anne  suffered  ;  how  fully  alive  she  was 
to  the  sad  side  of  her  own  position.  Poor 
old  lady,  it  was  impossible  to  help  feeling 
very  much  for  her,  Florence  thought. 

"And  had  he  no  relations  at  all  who 
could  help  you,  dear?"  she  asked,  won- 
dering that  none  should  have  held  out  a 
helping  hand. 

"  No,  not  one.  I  married  for  love,  as 
you  did  ;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  knew 
that  you  would  feel  for  me." 

There  was  a  world  of  sadness  in  her 
voice  as  she  said  the  last  words  ;  her  face 
seemed  to  grow  thinner  and  paler  as  she 
related  her  troubles.  She  looked  far  older, 
too,  than  she  had  done  on  the  Brighton 
day.  The  little  lines  about  her  face  had 
become  wrinkles;  her  hair  was  scantier 
and  greyer ;  her  eyes  deeper  set  in  her 
head  ;  her  hands  were  the  thin,  dry  hands 
of  old  age. 

Florence  ached  for  her,  and  pondered 
things  over  for  a  moment.  Walter  was 
not  rich,  and  he  was  not  strong  just  now, 
the  hint  of  yesterday  had  sunk  deep  in  her 
heart.  Still,  he  and  she  must  try  to  make 
this  poor  soul's  few  remaining  years  com- 
fortable, if  no  one  else  could  be  found 
on  whom  she  had  a  claim.  She  did  not 
think  she  would  care  for  Aunt  Anne  to 
come  and  live  with  them;  she  remem- 
bered an  aunt  who  had  lived  in  her  girl- 
hood's home,  who  had  not  been  a  success. 
But  they  might  for  all  that  do  something ; 


the  old  lady  could  not  be  left  to  the  wide 
world's  tender  mercies.  Florence  knew 
but  little  of  her  husband's  relations,  except 
that  he  had  no  near  or  intimate  ones  left, 
but  there  might  be  some  outlying  cousins 
sufficiently  near  to  Aunt  Anne  to  make 
their  helping  her  a  moral  obligation. 

"  Have  you  no  friends  —  no  relations  at 
all,  dear  Aunt  Anne?"  she  asked. 

With  a  long  sigh  Mrs.  Baines  answered  : 

"Florence"  —  she  gave  a  gulp  before 
she  went  on,  as  if  to  show  that  what  she 
had  to  tell  was  almost  too  sad  to  be  put 
into  words  —  "Sir  William  Rammage  is 
my  own  cousin,  he  has  thousands  and 
thousands  a  year,  and  he  refuses  to  allow 
me  anything.  I  went  to  him  when  I  first 
came  to  London  and  begged  him  to  give 
me  a  small  income  so  that  I  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  out  into  the  world;  but  he 
said  that  he  had  so  many  claims  upon  him 
that  it  was  impossible.  Yet  he  and  I  were 
babes  together;  we  lay  in  the  same  cradle 
once,  while  our  mothers  stood  over  us, 
hand  in  hand.  But  though  we  had  not 
met  since  we  were  six  years  old  till  I  went 
to  him  in  my  distress  a  few  months  ago, 
he  refused  to  do  anything  for  me. 

"Have  you  been  in  London  long  then, 
Aunt  Anne?" 

"  I  have  been  here  five  months,  Flor- 
ence, I  took  a  lodging  on  the  little  means 
I  had  left,  and  then  —  and  then  I  had  to 
struggle  as  best  I  could." 

"You  should  have  come  to  us  before, 
poor  dear." 

"  I  should  have  done  so,  my  love,  but 
my  lodging  was  too  simple,  and  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  receive  you  as  I  could 
have  wished.  I  waited,  hoping  that  Sir 
William  would  see  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  me  an  adequate  allow- 
ance ;  but  he  has  not  done  so." 

"  And  won't  he  do  anything  for  you  ?  If 
he  is  rich  he  might  do  something  tempora- 
rily, even  if  lie  won't  make  you  a  perma- 
nent allowance.     Has  he  done  nothing?  " 

Mrs.  Baines  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  He  sent  me  some  port  wine,  my  love, 
but  port  wine  is  always  pernicious  to  me. 
I  wrote  and  told  him  so,  but  he  did  not 
even  reply.  It  is  not  four  years  ago  since 
he  was  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  yet  he 
will  do  nothing  for  me." 

She  had  lost  her  air  of  distress,  there 
was  a  dogged  dignity  in  her  manner ; 
she  stood  up  and  looked  at  her  niece  ;  it 
seemed  as  if,  in  speaking  of  Sir  William 
Rammage,  she  remembered  that  the  world 
had  used  her  shamefully,  and  she  had  de- 
termined to  give  it  back  bitter  scorn  for 
its  indifference  to  her  griefs. 
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"  Lord  mayor  of  London,"  Mrs.  Hibbert 
repeated,  and  rubbed  her  eyes  a  little  ;  it 
seemed  like  part  of  a  play  and  not  a  very 
sane  one  —  the  old  lady,  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, her  winking  left  eye,  and  the  sudden 
introduction  of  a  lord  mayor. 

"Yes,  lord  mayor  of  London,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Baines,  "and  he  lets  me  work  for  my 
daily  bread." 

"Is  Walter  also  related  to  the  lord 
mayor  ?  " 

"  No,  my  love.  Your  Walter's  grand- 
father married  twice,  I  was  the  daughter 
of  the  first  marriage  —  my  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  London  merchant  —  your 
Walter's  father  was  the  son  of  the  second 
marriage." 

"  It  is  too  complicated  to  understand," 
Florence  answered  in  despair.  "And 
is  there  no  one  else,  Aunt  Anne  ?  " 

"There  are  many  others,  but  they  are 
indifferent  as  he  is,  they  are  cold  and 
hard,  Florence;  that  is  a  lesson  one  has 
to  learn  when  fortune  deserts  one,"  and 
the  old  lady  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"But,  dear  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  said, 
aghast  at  this  sudden  vista  of  the  world, 
"tell  me  who  they  are  besides  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rammage  ;  let  Walter  try  what  can 
be  done.  Surely  they  cannot  all  be  as 
cold  and  hard  as  you  think." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Baines 
said  sadly. 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  mistaken.  Aunt 
Anne,  and  they  will  after  all  do  something 
for  you.     Do  tell  me  who  they  are." 

"  Mrs,  Baines  drew  herself  up  proudly, 
the  tears  that  had  seemed  to  be  on  their 
way  a  minute  ago  must  have  retreated  sud- 
denly, for  her  eyes  looked  bright,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  quick,  determined  voice. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  '*  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  all 
my  friends  and  relations  and  of  what  they 
will  or  will  not  do  for  me.  Don't  question 
me,  my  love,  for  I  cannot  allow  it  —  I  can- 
not, indeed.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
destitute,  that  I  am  a  widow,  that  I  am 
working  for  my  living;  and  that  must 
suffice.  I  am  deeply  attached  to  you  and 
Walter  ;  there  is  in  my  heart  a  picture 
that  will  never  be  effaced  of  you  and  him 
standing  in  our  garden  at  Rottingdean,  of 
your  going  away  in  the  sunshine  with 
flowers  and  preserve  in  your  hands  —  the 
preserve  that  I  myself  had  made.  It  is 
because  I  love  you  that  I  have  come  to 
you  to-day,  and  because  I  feel  assured  that 
you  love  me  ;  but  you  must  remember, 
Florence,  that  I  am  your  aunt,  and  you 
must  treat  me  with  proper  respect  and 
consideration." 
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Florence   be- 


"But,  Aunt  Anne  — 
gan,  astonished. 

Mrs.  Baines  put  her  hand  on  Florence's 
shoulder. 

"There  there," she  said  forgivingly,  "I 
know  you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,  but  "  — 
and  here  her  voice  grew  tender  and  trem- 
ulous again  —  "no  one,  not  even  you  or 
Walter,  must  presume,  for  I  cannot  allow 
it.  There  —  kiss  me,"  and  she  pulled  Flor- 
ence's head  down  on  to  her  breast,  while 
suddenly  —  for  there  were  wonderfully 
quick  transitions  of  feeling  expressed  on 
the  old  wan  face  all  through  the  interview 
—  a  smile  that  wasialmost  joyous  came  to 
her  lips.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,, 
my  dear,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  looked  for- 
ward to  this  day  for  years.  I  loved  you 
from  the  very  first  moment  I  saw  you  at 
Brighton,  and  I  have  always  loved  your 
Walter.  I  wish,"  she  went  on,  as  Flor- 
ence gently  disengaged  herself  from  the 
black  cashmere  embrace,  "  I  wish  you 
could  remember  him  a  little  boy  as  I  do. 
He  had  the  darkest  eyes  and  the  lightest 
hair  in  the  world." 

"  H's  hair  is  a  beautiful  brown  now»'* 
her  niece  answered,  rather  thankfully. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  it  is,"  the  old  lady  said, 
with  a  little  glee  at  the  young  wife's  pride. 
"  And  so  is  yours.  I  think  you  have  the 
prettiest  hair  I  ever  saw."  There  was  not 
a  shade  of  flattery  in  her  voice,  so  that 
Florence  was  appeased  after  the  severe 
snub  of  a  moment  ago,  and  smoothed  her 
plaits  with  much  complacency.  "  And 
now,  tell  me,  when  will  your  dear  one  be 
at  home,  for  I  long  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  uncertain.  Aunt  Anne,  I 
fear  he  has  no  fixed  time,  but  I  know  that 
he  will  try  and  make  one  to  see  you  when 
he  hears  that  you  are  in  town." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will,"  Mrs.  Baines  said, 
evidently  certain  that  there  was  no  doubt 
at  all  about  that.  "  Are  the  dear  children 
at  home.?"  she  inquired,  "I  long  for  a 
sight  of  them." 

"Shall  I  call  them?" 

"  Yes,  my  love  ;  it  will  do  my  heart  good 
to  look  at  them." 

Nothing  loth,  Florence  opened  the  door 
and  called  up-stairs  :  — 

"  Monty  and  Catty,  are  you  there,  my 
beauties?     I  want  you,  my  chicks." 

There  was  a  quick  patter-patter  over- 
head, a  door  opened  and  two  little  voicesi 
answered  both  at  once  :  — 

"  We'll  come,  mummy,  we'll  come." 

A  moment  later  there  entered  a  sturdy 
boy  of  six,  with  eyes  like  his  father's,  and 
a  girl  of  three  and  a  half,  with  nut-brown 
hair  hanging  down  her  back. 
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"  We  are  come,  mummy,"  they  ex- 
claimed joyfully,  as  their  mother,  taking 
their  fat  hands  in  hers,  led  them  up  to 
Aunt  Anne.  The  old  lady  took  them  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  them. 

"  Bless  ihem,"  she  said,  "  bless  them.  I 
should  have  known  them  anywhere.  They 
couldn't  be  any  one  else's  children.  My 
darlings,  do  you  know  me?"  Monty 
drew  back  a  little  way  and  looked  at  her 
saucily  as  if  he  thought  the  question  rather 
a  joke. 

,  "  No,  we  don't  know  you,"  he  answered 
in  a  jovial  voice,  "  we  don't  know  you  a 
bit." 

"Bless  him,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Anne, 
and  laughed  aloud  for  glee.  "  He  is  so 
like  his  father,  it  makes  me  forget  all  my 
sorrows  to  see  him.  My  dear  children," 
she  went  on,  solemnly  addressing  them, 
"I  did  not  bring  you  anything,  but  before 
the  day  is  finished  you  shall  have  proof 
that  Aunt  Anne  loves  you.  Good-bye,  my 
dears,  good-bye,"  and  she  looked  at  their 
mother  with  an  expression  that  said  plain- 
ly, "  Send  them  away." 

Florence  opened  the  door  and  the  chil- 
dren pattered  back  to  the  nursery.  When 
they  had  gone  Mrs.  Baines  rose. 

"  I  must  go  too,"  she  said  sadly,  as  if 
she  had  overtaken  her  griefs  and  sorrows 
again,  "for  I  am  no  longer  my  own  mis- 
tress. Remember  that,  dear,  when  you 
think  of  me,  or  when  you  and  Walter  con- 
verse together." 

"But  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock,  will  you 
not  stay  and  lunch  ?  Walter  might  come, 
and  he  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you," 
Florence  said  anxiously,  remembering  that 
as  yet  she  had  done  nothing  to  help  the 
old  lady,  and  without  her  husband  she  felt 
it  was  too  awkward  a  task  to  attempt. 

"No,  my  dear,  no;  but  I  shall  come 
again  when  you  least  expect  me,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  you  at  home." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you, 
Aunt  Anne?"  Florence  asked  hesitat- 
ingly, "  no  way  in  which  I  can  be  useful 
to  you?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  no ;  but  thank  you  and 
bless  you  for  your  tender  heart.  There  is 
nothing  I  want.  I  wish  you  could  see 
Mrs.  North,  Florence,  she  is  kindness  it- 
self. I  have  been  in  the  house  five  weeks, 
and  they  have  never  once  failed  to  show 
me  the  attention  that  is  due  to  me,"  she 
said  with  grave  dignity.  "  We  went  to 
Covent  Garden  theatre  last  night — I  re- 
fused to  go  to  Drury  Lane,  for  I  did  not 
approve  of  the  name  of  the  piece  —  they 
insisted  on  giving  me  the  best  place,  and 
were  most  anxious  when  we  reached  home 


for  fear  I   had  taken  cold  whilst  waiting 
for  the  carriage." 

It  seemed  as  if  Aunt  Anne  had  been 
extraordinarily  lucky. 

"  And  you  like  being  with  young  people, 
I  think,"  P^lorence  said,  noticing  how  her 
sad  face  lighted  up  while  she  spoke  of  the 
theatre. 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  wit- 
ness happiness  in  others,"  Aunt  Anne 
answered,  with  a  long,  benevolent  sigh, 
"and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  to  this 
beautiful  girl — for  Mrs.  North  is  only 
four-and-twenty,  my  dear  —  my  presence 
is  beneficial  and  my  experience  of  life 
useful.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  call 
on  her." 

"  But  she  might  not  like  it.     I  don't  see 
why  she  should  desire  my  acquaintance." 
"She  would  think  it  the  greatest  honor 
to  know  anybody  belonging  to  me." 

"  Is  she  an  old  friend,  Aunt  Anne,  or 
how  did  you  know  her?  "  Florence  asked, 
wondering  at  the  great  kindness  extended 
to  the  old  lady,  and  whether  there  was  a 
deep  foundation  for  it.  She  did  not  think 
it  likely,  from  all  that  she  had  heard,  that 
companions  were  generally  treated  with 
so  much  consideration.  For  a  moment 
Aunt  Anne  was  silent,  then  she  answered 
coldly :  — 

"  I  met  her  through  an  advertisement. 
But  you  must  not  question  me,  you  must 
not  indeed,  Florence.  I  never  allowed 
any  one  to  do  that,  and  I  am  too  old  to 
begin  ;  too  old,  and  feeble,  and  worn  out 
to  allow  it  even  from  you,  my  love." 

"  But,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  I  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  or  offend  you  in  any  way.  I  merely 
wondered,  since  these  people  were  so  kind 
to  you,  if  they  were  new  or  old  friends," 
Florence  said  affectionately,  but  still  a 
little  stiffly,  for  now  that  she  had  been  as- 
sured the  old  lady  was  so  well  provided 
for,  she  felt  that  she  might  defend  herself. 
"  Then  you  must  forgive  me,"  Mrs. 
Baines  said  penitently.  "I  know  I  am 
foolishly  sensitive  sometimes,  but  in  my 
heart  I  shall  never  misjudge  you  or  Wai- 
ter ;  be  assured  of  that,  my  darling." 

She  went  slowly  up  to  a  little  ebony- 
framed  looking-glass  that  was  over  a 
bracket  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  —  it 
was  odd  that  she  should  even  have  noticed 
it  —  and  stood  before  it  arranging  her 
bonnet,  till  she  was  a  mass  of  blackness 
and  woe.  "  My  love,"  she  said,  "  would 
you  permit  your  servant  to  call  a  cab  for 
me?  I  prefer  a  hansom.  I  promised  Mrs. 
North  that  I  would  return  to  luncheon, 
and  I  fear  that  I  am  already  a  little  be- 
hindhand." 
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'Oh,   but   hansoms   are   so  expensive, 

and  I  have  been  the  cause "  P^lorence 

began  as  she  put  her  hand  on  the  bell. 

"I  must  beg  you  not  to  mention  it.  I 
would  spend  my  last  penny  on  you  and 
Walter,  you  know  I  would."  Mrs.  Baines 
answered  with  the  manner  that  had  carried 
all  before  it  at  Brighton.  It  brought  back 
to  Florence's  memory  her  own  helpless- 
ness and  Walter's  on  that  morning  which 
had  ended  in  the  carrying  away  of  jam 
and  yellow  flowers  from  Rottingdean. 
She  went  down-stairs  with  the  old  lady 
and  opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Baines  looked 
at  the  hansom  and  winked.  "  It  is  a  curi- 
ous thing,  my  dear  Florence,"  she  said, 
"but  ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have 
had  a  very  marked  repugnance  to  a  grey 
horse." 

"  Shall  we  send  it  away,  and  get  an- 
other ?  " 

*'No,  my  dear,  no;  I  think  it  foolish  to 
encourage  a  prejudice,  nothing  would  in- 
duce me  now  not  to  go  by  that  cab." 

She  gathered  her  shawl  close  round  her 
shoulders  and  went  slowly  down  the  steps  ; 
when  she  was  safely  in  the  hansom  and 
the  door  closed  in  front  of  her,  she  bowed 
with  dignity  to  Florence,  as  if  from  the 
private  box  of  a  theatre. 

That  same  afternoon  there  arrived  a 
pot  of  maidenhair  fern  with  a  card  at- 
tached to  it  on  which  was  written,  Mrs, 
Waiter  Hibbert,  from  Aunt  Anne,  and 
two  smaller  pots  of  bright  flowers  For  the 
dear  children. 

''How  very  kind  of  her,"  exclaimed 
Florence;  "but  she  ought  not  to  spend 
her  money  on  us,  the  money  she  earns  too. 
Oh,  she  is  much  too  generous." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  I  WISH  we  could  do  something  for 
Aunt  Anne,"  Mrs.  Hibbert  said  to  her 
husband  that  evening.  "  It  was  very  kind 
of  her  to  send  us  those  flowers." 

"Let's  ask  her  to  dine." 

"  Of  course  we  will,  she  is  longing  to 
see  you  ;  still,  asking  her  to  dine  will  not 
be  doing  anything  for  her." 

"But  it  will  please  her  very  much,  she 
likes  being  treated  with  respect,"  Walter 
laughed.  "  Let's  send  her  a  formal  invita- 
tion. You  see  these  people  she  is  with 
evidently  like  her  and  may  give  her  a  hun- 
tlred  or  two  a  year,  quite  as  much  as  she 
wants,  so  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  show  her 
some  attention.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  let's 
ask  her  to  dine." 

"  It's  so  like  a  man's  suggestion," 
Florence  exclaimed;  "but  still,  we'll  do 
it  if  you  like.     She  wants  to  see  you.     Of 


course  she  may  not  be  able  to  come  if  her 
time  is  not  her  own." 

"  We  must  risk  that  —  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Floggie  dear,  ask  her  for  next  Thursday, 
with  Fisher  and  Wimple  and  Ethel  Dun- 
lop.  She'll  make  the  number  up  to  six, 
which  will  be  better  than  five.  It  will 
please  her  enormously  to  be  asked  to 
meet  people  —  in  your  invitation  say  a 
small  dinner-party." 

"  Very  well.  It  will  be  a  comfort  if  she 
takes  Mr.  Wimple  off  our  hands.  Per- 
haps she  will." 

So  a  quite  formal  invitation  was  sent  to 
Aunt  Anne,  and  her  reply  awaited  with 
much  anxiety.     It  came  the  next  morning, 
and  ran  thus  :  — 
"My  dear  Florence,  — 

"  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  accept 
the  invitation  that  you  and  your  dear 
Walter  have  sent  me  for  next  Thursday. 
It  is  long  since  I  went  into  society,  except 
in  this  house,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  duty. 
But,  for  your  sakes,  dears,  I  will  put  aside 
my  sorrow  for  the  evening,  and  try  to  en- 
joy, as  I  ought,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
both,  and  of  meeting  those  whom  you 
honor  with  your  friendship. 

"In  the  happiness  and  excitement  of 
seeing  you  the  other  day,  dear  F'lorence, 
I  forgot  to  mention  one  object  of  my  visit. 
It  is  most  important  to  me  in  my  present 
unfortunate  position  to  hide  my  poverty 
and  to  preserve  an  appearance  that  will 
prevent  me  from  being  slighted  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  —  sorely  against  my  will  — 
I  am  thrown.  Will  you,  therefore,  my 
dear  ones,  send  me  a  black  satin  sunshade, 
plain  but  good,  lined  with  black  in  prefer- 
ence to  white,  and  with  a  handle  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  to  prevent  its  being 
mistaken  for  another  person's  if  it  is  left 
in  the  hall  when  I  am  paying  visits.  There 
are  many  other  things  I  require,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  tax  your  kindness  too  far,  or, 
knowing  your  generous  hearts,  to  cause 
you  disquiet  even  by  naming  them.  At 
the  same  time,  dear  Florence,  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand  my  embarrassment 
when  I  tell  you  I  only  possess  four  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  fit  to  use  in  a  house  like 
this.  If  you  have  any  lying  by  you  with 
a  deep  black  border,  and  would  lend  them 
to  me  till  you  require  them,  it  would  be  a 
real  boon. 

"  Kiss  your  sweet  children  for  me.  I 
sent  them  yesterday  a  little  token  that  I 
did  not  cease  to  think  of  you  all  as  soon 
as  I  had  left  your  presence  —  as  the  world 
is  only  too  prone  to  do. 

♦•  Your  affectionate  Aunt, 

"  Anne  Baines. 
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"  P.S.  —  I  should  be  glad,  my  darlings, 
to  have  the  sunshade  without  delay,  for 
the  afternoons  are  getting  to  be  so  bright 
and  sunny  that  I  have  requested  Mrs. 
North  to  have  out  the  open  carriage  for 
her  afternoon  drive." 

"  Really,  Walter,"  Mrs.  Hibbert  said, 
"she  is  a  most  extraordinary  person.  If 
she  is  so  poor  that  she  cannot  buy  a  few 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  why  did  she  send 
us  those  presents  yesterday?  Flowers  are 
expensive  at  this  time  of  year." 

"It  was  very  like  her,"  Walter  an- 
swered; "I  remember  years  ago  hearing 
that  she  had  quarrelled  with  my  Uncle 
Tom  because  she  sent  his  son  a  wedding 
present,  and  then  he  would  not  lend  her 
the  money  to  pay  the  bill." 

"  Of  course  we  will  send  her  the  things, 
but  she  is  a  foolish  old  lady.  As  if  I 
should  keep  deep  black-bordered  handker- 
chiefs by  me;  really  it  is  too  absurd." 

"Yes,  darling,  it  is  too  absurd.  Still, 
send  her  a  nice  sunshade,  or  whatever  it 
is  she  wants  ;  I  suppose  a  pound  or  two 
will  do  it,"  Walter  said,  and  hurried  off  to 
the  office. 

But  Florence  sat  thinking.  The  sun- 
shade and  the  handkerchiefs  would  make 
a  big  hole  in  the  money  allowed  for  weekly 
expenses,  could  not  indeed  come  out  of 
it.  She  wished  she  could  take  things  as 
easily  as  Walter  did,  but  the  small  worries 
of  life  never  fell  upon  him  as  they  did 
upon  her.  She  was  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  the  small  worries  that  made  wrin- 
kles, and  she  thought  of  those  on  poor 
Aunt  Anne's  face.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
women  as  a  rule  had  so  many  more  lines 
than  men.  The  lines  on  a  man's  face 
were  generally  fewer  and  deeper,  but  on  a 
woman's  they  were  small  and  everywhere, 
they  symbolized  the  little  cares  of  every 
day,  the  petty  anxieties  that  found  men 
too  hard  to  mark.  She  went  through  her 
accounts,  she  was  one  of  those  women  who 
keep  them  carefully,  who  know  to  a  penny 
how  they  spent  their  last  five-pound  note. 
But  it  was  only  because  she  was  anxious 
to  give  Walter  the  very  best  that  could  be 
got  out  of  his  income  that  she  measured 
so  often  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
purse.  However,  it  was  no  good.  The 
old  lady  must  have  her  sunshade  and  her 
handkerchiefs.  So  Florence  walked  to 
Regent  Street  and  back  to  buy  them.  She 
went  without  the  gloves  she  had  promised 
herself,  and  determined  that  Catty  should 
wait  for  a  hat,  and  that  she  would  cut 
down  the  dessert  for  a  week  at  the  little 
evening  dinner. 
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(  The  brown  paper  parcel  was  directed 
and  sent  off  to  Mrs.  Baines.  With  a  sigh 
Florence  wished  she  were  more  generous, 
and  dismissed  the  whole  business  from 
her  mind. 

"Mrs.  Baines  called,  ma'am,"  the  ser- 
vant said,  when  she  reached  home  that 
day.  "She  wanted  the  address  of  a  very 
good  dressm.aker." 

"  Is  she  here  ?  I  hope  you  begged  her 
to  come  in?"  Florence  asked,  with  a 
vision  of  Aunt  Anne  calling  in  a  hurry, 
tired  by  her  walk,  and  distressed  at  find- 
ing no  one  at  home. 

"Oh  no,  ma'am  ;  she  didn't  get  out  of 
the  carriage  when  she  heard  you  were  not 
in.  I  gave  her  Madame  Celestine's  ad- 
dress, and  said  that  she  had  made  your 
best  evening  gown,  as  she  was  very  par- 
ticular about  its  being  a  grand  dress- 
maker." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  for  Mrs.  North," 
Florence  thought.  "Poor  Aunt  Anne  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  want  Madame  Celes- 
tine." 

Then  she  imagined  the  spare  old  lady 
in  a  scanty  black  gown  going  out  with  the 
pretty,  and  probably  beautifully  dressed 
girls  to  whom  she  was  chaperon. 

As  a  sort  of  amends  for  the  unkindness 
of  fate,  Florence  made  some  little  soft 
white  adornments  for  throat  and  wrists 
such  as  widows  wear,  and  that  yet  look 
smart,  and,  packing  them  in  a  cardboard 
box,  sent  them  —  IVztk  kind  love  to  Aunt 
Anne:  "Perhaps  they  will  gratify  her 
pride  a  little,  poor  dear,  and  it  is  so  nice 
to  have  one's  pride  gratified,"  she  thought. 
And  then,  for  a  space  Aunt  Anne  was 
almost  forgotten. 

The  days  slipped  by  anxiously  enough 
to  the  Hibberts  —  to  Walter,  for  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Fisher  meant  to  talk  with  Flor- 
ence about  something  that  had  been 
agreed  between  them  at  the  office;  to 
Florence,  because  without  increasing  the 
bills  she  really  could  not  manage  to  put 
that  little  dinner  together.  Walter  was 
particular;  he  liked  luxuries,  and  things 
well  managed,  and  she  could  never  bear 
to  disappoint  him.  However,  the  evening 
came  at  last.  The  flowers  and  dessert 
were  arranged,  the  claret  was  at  the  right 
temperature,  the  champagne  was  in  ice. 
Florence  went  up-stairs  to  say  good-night 
to  the  children,  and  to  rest  for  five  min- 
utes. Walter  came  in  with  a  flower  for 
her  dress. 

*•  It  is  so  like  you,"  she  said  as   she 
kissed  it ;  "  you  are  always  the  thought- 
fulest  old  man  in  the  world." 
1      "  I  wished  I  had  bought  one  for  Aunt 
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Anne  as  I  came  along  in  the  hansom  ;  but 
I  forgot  it  at  first  and  then  I  was  afraid  to 
go  back  because  it  was  getting  so  late." 

He  dressed  and  went  down-stairs.  Flor- 
ence leisurely  began  to  get  ready.  Ten 
minutes  later  a  carriage  stopped  ;  a  bell 
rang,  there  was  a  loud  double  knock  — 
some  one  had  arrived. 

"  But  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too 
soon  ?  "  she  said  in  dismay  to  Maria  who 
was  helping  her. 

The  maid  stood  on  tiptoe  by  the  window 
to  see  who  the  early  comer  might  be. 

"  It's  only  Mrs.  Baines,  ma'am." 

They  had  learned  to  say  "  only  "  already, 
Florence  thought.  She  was  angry  at  the 
word,  yet  relieved  at  its  not  being  a  more 
important  visitor. 

"  I  am  very  vexed  at  not  being  dressed 
to  receive  her,"  she  said  coldly,  in  order 
to  give  Mrs.  Baines  importance.  "Make 
haste  and  fasten  my  dress,  Maria." 

There  was  a  sound  of  some  one  coming 
up-stairs,  a  rustle  of  silk,  and  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  bedroom  door. 

"  My  darling,  I  came  early  on  purpose. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  enter,  dear  Flor- 
ence ?  " 

The  voice  was  certainly  Aunt  Anne's, 
but  the  tone  was  so  joyous,  so  different 
from  the  woebegone  one  of  ten  days  ago 
that  it  filled  her  hearer  with  amazement. 

"  Come  in.  Aunt  Anne,  if  you  like;  but 
1  am  not  quite  ready." 

"I  know  that,  my  love.  I  hoped  you 
would  not  be,"  and  Aunt  Anne  entered, 
beaming  with  satisfaction,  beautifully 
dressed,  her  long  robe  trailing,  her  thin 
throat  wrapped  with  softest  white  of  some 
filmy  kind,  her  shoes  fastened  with  heavy 
bows  that  showed  a  paste  diamond  in  them, 
her  hands  full  of  flowers.  Florence  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes. 

"Aunt  Anne!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
stood  still  looking  at  her. 

"Yes,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  laughed. 
"Aunt  Anne;  and  she  has  brought  you 
these  flowers.  I  thought  they  might  adorn 
your  room,  and  that  they  would  prove  how 
much  you  were  in  my  mind,  even  while  I 
was  away  from  you.  Would  you  gratify 
me  by  wearing  one  or  two?  I  see  you 
have  a  white  rose  there,  but  I  am  sure 
Walter  will  not  mind  your  wearing  one  of 
his  aunt's  flowers  ;  and,  my  love,  perhaps 
you  will  permit  your  maid  to  take  the  rest 
down-stairs  to  arrange  before  the  arrival 
of  your  other  guests.  I  will  myself  help 
you  to  finish  your  toilette." 

With  an  air  that  was  a  command,  she 
gave  the  flowers  to  Maria  and  carefully 
watched  her  out  of  the  room.     Then  turn- 


ing to  Florence,  she  asked  with  the  joy- 
ousness  still  in  her  manner,  "  And  now, 
my  dear,  tell  me  if  you  like  my  dress  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  beautiful,  and  so  hand- 
some." 

"  My  darling,  I  am  thankful  to  hear  you 
say  that,  for  I  bought  it  to  do  you  honor. 
I  was  touched  to  get  your  invitation, 
and  determined  that  you  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  me.  Did  the  housemaid  tell 
you  that  she  gave  me  Madame  Celestine's 
address  ?" 

"  Yes.  But,  Aunt  Anne,  I  hope  you 
bargained  with  her.  She  costs  a  fortune 
if  you  don't." 

"  Never  mind  what  she  costs.  I  wished 
to  prove  to  you  both  how  much  I  loved 
you  and  desired  to  do  you  honor.  And 
now,  my  dear,  I  perceive  that  you  are 
ready,  let  us  go  down.  I  have  not  seen 
Walter  yet,  and  am  longing  to  put  my 
arms  round  his  dear  neck  before  any  one 
else  arrives  and  forces  me  into  a  formality 
that  my  heart  would  resent." 

She  turned  and  led  the  way  down-stairs. 
Florence  followed  meekly  feeling  almost 
shabby  and  altogether  left  in  the  shade  by 
the  magnificent  relation  who  had  appeared 
for  their  simple  party. 

Aunt  Anne  trod  with  the  footstep  of  one 
who  knew  the  house  well ;  she  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  with  an  air  of  preci- 
sion, and  going  towards  Walter,  who  met 
her  half  way  across  the  room,  dropped  her 
head  with  its  white  cap  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  Walter,  no  words  can  express 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again,  to  meet 
you  in  your  own  house,  in  your  own  room. 
It  makes  me  forget  all  I  have  suffered 
since  we  parted  ;  it  even  forces  me  to  be 
gay,"  she  murmured,  in  an  almost  sobbing 
tone. 

"  All  right,  dear,"  he  said  cheerily,  giv- 
ing her  a  kiss.  "  We  are  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Why,  you  look  uncommonly  well; 
and  I  say,  what  an  awful  swell  you  are  — 
isn't  she,  Floggie  ?  " 

"He  is  precisely  the  same  —  the  same 
as  ever,"  laughed  out  the  old  lady  just  as 
she  had  at  Brighton  seven  years  before. 
"  Precisely  the  same.  Oh,  my  dear  Wal- 
ter, I  shall " 

But  here  the  door  opened  and  for  the 
moment  Mr.  Wimple's  arrival  put  an  end 
to  Aunt  Anne's  remembrances. 

Mr.  Wimple  was  evidently  conscious  of 
his  evening  clothes  ;  his  waistcoat  was  cut 
so  as  to  show  as  much  white  shirt  as  pos- 
sible; his  tie  looked  a  little  rumpled,  as 
though  the  first  attempt  at  making  a  bow 
had  not  been  successful.  He  shook  hands 
solemnly  with  his  host  and  hostess,  then 
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looked  round  almost  sadly,  and  in  a  voice 
that  was  full  of  grave  meaning  said  it  was 
cold  and  chilly. 

"  Cough  better  ?  "  Walter  inquired. 

"  Yes,  it  is  better,"  Mr.  Wimple  replied 
slowly  after  a  moment's  consideration. 

"That's  right,"  his  host  said  cheerily; 
"and  now,  Alfred,  I  must  introduce  you 
to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Baines.  Alfred  Wimple 
is  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine.  Aunt 
Anne." 

The  old  lady  put  out  her  gloved  hand 
with  the  lace  ruffle  round  the  wrist. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  any 
one  who  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  my  dear  Walter." 

"  And  to  me  to  meet  any  one  belonging 
to  him,"  Mr.  Wimple  responded,  with 
much  gravity.  "  Walter  is  the  oldest, 
and  I  may  say  the  dearest,  friend  I  pos- 
sess." 

"  It  makes  us  also  friends,"  Aunt  Anne 
said,  with  a  smile.  "  For  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  any  one  loving  my  dear 
Walter  should  not  possess  my  friendship." 

The  other  guests  entered.  The  old  lady 
moved  farther  off  to  give  them  room,  and 
standing  a  little  outside  the  circle  talked 
to  Mr.  Wimple  till  dinner  was  announced. 
Then  Walter  went  up  to  his  proud  rela- 
tion. 

"  It  is  so  like  a  dream  to  be  here  with 
you,  to  be  going  down  on  your  arm  —  dear 
children,"  she  whispered  as  they  de- 
scended the  narrow  staircase. 

Looking  back,  Florence  always  felt  that 
Aunt  Anne  had  been  the  heroine  of  that 
party.  She  took  the  lead  in  conversation, 
the  others  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  and  no 
one  dared  to  break  up  the  group  at  table 
into  tite-d-tite  talk.  She  was  so  bright 
and  full  of  life  and  had  so  much  to  say 
that  she  carried  all  before  her.  Ethel 
Dunlop,  young  and  pretty,  felt  piqued; 
usually  Mr.  Fisher  was  attentive  to  her, 
to-night  he  talked  entirely  to  Mrs.  Baines. 
That  horrid  Mr.  Wimple,  as  she  called 
him  in  her  thoughts,  had  been  quite  atten- 
tive when  she  met  him  before,  but  now  he 
too  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  lady 
opposite  ;  but  for  her  host  she  would  have 
felt  neglected.  And  it  was  odd  how  Aunt 
Anne  managed  to  flirt  with  everybody. 

"Mrs.  Baines  has  given  me  some  useful 
hints  about  birds,"  Mr.  Fisher  said  to 
Florence  with  a  suspicion  of  amusement 
in  his  voice  ;  "if  I  had  been  as  wise  for- 
merly as  she  has  made  me  to-night  the 
white  cockatoo  might  have  been  living 
still.  We  ought  to  have  met  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Baines,"  he  said,  turning  to  her. 


"I  think  so  too,"  she  said  winningly 
"  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  meet  my  dear 
Walter's  and  Florence's  friends,"  she 
added,  looking  round  the  table  and  giving 
a  strange  little  wink  at  the  last  word  that 
made  Mr.  Wimple  feel  almost  uncomfort- 
able. "  It  is  a  privilege  that  I  have  looked 
forward  to  for  years,  but  that  living  in  the 
country  has  hitherto  made  impossible. 
Now  that  I  am  in  London  I  hope  I  shall 
meet  them  all  in  turn."  Then  she  lowered 
her  voice  and  went  on  to  the  editor  :  "  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  you,  Mr.  Fisher, 
if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
though  a  great  career  like  yours  implies 
that  all  the  world  has  heard  of  you." 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  called  a  great  career, 
my  dear  lady,"  he  answered,  feeling  that 
she  was  a  person  whose  death  would  de- 
serve a  paragraph  simply  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  world 
she  possessed.  "  Unfortunately  it  has 
been  a  very  ordinary  one,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  most  glad  to  meet  you  to- 
night. I  ought  to  have  been  at  a  city  din- 
ner, and  shall  always  congratulate  myself 
on  my  happier  condition." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  city  dinner," 
Mrs.  Baines  said  sadly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  send  you  my  invita- 
tions.    I  go  to  too  many,  I  fear." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  to  a  great 
many  also,  Mr.  Wimple?"  Aunt  Anne 
inquired,  careful  to  exclude  no  one  from 
her  little  court. 

"  To  one  only,  I  regret  to  say,  Mrs. 
Baines,"  Mr.  Wimple  answered  solemnly  ; 
"four  years  ago  I  went  to  the  solitary  one 
I  ever  attended." 

"Ah,  that  was  during  the  mayoralty  of 
Sir  William  Rammage." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Mrs.  Baines,  or  do 
you  keep  a  record  of  the  lord  mayors  }  '* 
Mr.  Fisher  asked. 

"  I  knew  him  well,  years  and  years —  I 
am  afraid  I  should  shock  you  —  you  are 
all  so  young — if  I  said  how  many  years 
ago,"  she  answered  ;  and  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
was  well  on  in  his  forties,  thought  she  was 
really  a  charming  old  lady. 

"  He  is  a  great  friend  of  my  uncle's,  he 
is  a  very  old  client  of  his,"  Mr.  Wimple 
said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Baines  again  with 
his  strange,  tixed  gaze,  while  Ethel  Dun- 
lop thought  that  that  horrid  Mr.  Wimple 
was  actually  making  eyes  at  the  old  lady 
as  he  did  at  every  one  else. 

"And  may  I  ask  if  you  also  are  on 
intimate  terms  with  him?"  Mrs.  Baines 
said. 

"  No,  I  have  only  met  him  at  my  un- 
cle's.    He  is  very  rich,"  he  added,  with  a 
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sigh,  "and  rich  people  are  not  much  in 
my  way.  Literary  people  and  out-at- 
elbow  scribblers  are  my  usual  associates  ; 
for,"  he  went  on,  remembering  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  doing  some  business 
with  Mr.  Fisher,  and  that  he  had  better 
make  an  impression  on  the  great  man,  "  I 
never  met  any  illustrious  members  of  that 
profession  till  to-night,  excepting  our 
friend  Walter  of  course." 

Mr.  Fisher  looked  a  little  disgusted  and 
turned  to  the  young  lady  of  the  party. 

"Have  you  been  very  musical  lately, 
Miss  Dunlop  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  not  very.  But 
we  enjoyed  the  concert.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  send  me  the  tickets." 

The  editor's  face  lighted  up. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said  ;  "  and  did  you  find 
a  pleasant  chaperon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  I  went  with  my 
cousin  George  Dighton." 

"  Is  that  ihe  good-looking  youth  I  saw 
you  with  once  ?" 

"Youth,"  Ethel  laughed,  "he  is  three- 
and-twenty." 

"  A  most  mature  age,"  and  a  smile  flick- 
ered over  Mr.  Fisher's  grave  face  ;  '*  and 
does  he  often  escort  you  to  concerts  ?  " 

"  Occasionally." 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  having  the  privilege 
as  well  as  the  time  to  avail  himself  of  it," 
the  editor  said  formally.  His  manner  was 
always  reserved,  sometimes  even  a  little 
stately.  Now  and  then,  oddly  enough,  it 
reminded  one  of  Aunt  Anne's,  though  it 
was  a  generation  younger,  and  he  had  not 
her  faculty  for  long  words. 

"  You  never  seem  able  to  go  to  concerts. 
It  is  quite  sad  and  wicked,"  Ethel  said 
brightly. 

He  looked  up  as  if  he  liked  her. 

"  Not  often.  Perhaps  some  day  if  you 
would  honor  me,  only  I  am  not  a  cousin  ; 
still  I  have  passed  the  giddy  age  of  Mr. 
Dighton." 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  she  laughed,  and 
nodded;  "but  only  relations  are  able  to 
survive  the  responsibility  of  taking  me 
abouJ  alone,  perhaps  Mrs.  Hibbert  would 

"Ah  yes,  Mr.  Wimple,"  they  heard 
Mrs.  Baines  say,  "  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  Sir  William  Rammage.  He  is  my 
own  cousin,  though  for  years  and  years 
we  had  not  met  till  we  did  so  a  few  months 
since,  when  I  came  to  take  up  my  resi- 
dence in  London." 

The  old  lady's  mouth  twitched  ner- 
vously, the  sad  note  of  a  week  ago  made 
itr.elf  heard  in  her  voice  again.  Mrs. 
Hibbert  knew  that  she   was  thinking  of 


the  unsuccessful  appeal  to  her  rich  rela" 
tion,  and  of  the  port  wine  that  had  always 
proved  pernicious  to  her  digestion. 

"  Your  cousin  !  "  said  Mr.  Wimple,  and 
he  fixed  another  long,  steady  gaze  upon 
Mrs.  Baines,  "that  is  very  interesting;" 
and  he  was  silent. 

"Cousins  seem  to  abound  in  our  con- 
versation this  evening,"  Miss  Dunlop  said 
to  Mr.  Fisher;  "it  must  be  terrible  to  be 
cousin  to  the  lord  mayor." 

"  Like  being  related  to  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog," he  whispered. 

"  Even  worse,"  she  answered,  pretend- 
ing to  shudder. 

But  Mrs.  Hibbert  was  looking  at  Aunt 
Anne,  for  it  was  time  to  go  upstairs.  Mrs. 
Baines  went  out  of  the  door  with  a  state- 
liness  that  was  downright  courage  consid- 
ering how  small  and  slight  she  was.  Ethel 
Dunlop,  standing  aside  to  let  her  pass, 
looked  at  her  admiringly,  but  the  old  lady 
gave  her  back,  with  the  left  eye,  a  mo- 
mentary glance  that  was  merely  conde- 
scending. Unless  Aunt  Anne  took  a 
fancy  to  people,  or  made  a  point  of  being 
agreeable,  she  was  apt  to  be  condescend- 
ing. Her  manner  to  young  people  was 
sometimes  impatient,  and  to  servants  it 
was  generally  irritating.  She  had  taken  a 
dislike  to  Miss  Dunlop  —  she  considered 
her  forward.  She  did  not  like  the  manner 
in  which  she  did  her  hair.  She  was  of 
opinion  that  her  dress  was  unbecoming. 
All  these  things  had  determined  Mrs. 
Baines  to  snub  Miss  Dunlop,  who  ill- 
deserved  it,  for  she  was  a  pretty,  mother- 
less girl  of  one-and-twenty,  very  anxious 
to  do  right  and  to  find  the  world  a  pleasant 
dwelling-place. 

The  old  lady  sat  down  on  the  yellow 
couch  in  the  drawing-room  again,  the  same 
couch  on  which,  a  fortnight  before,  she 
had  sat  and  related  her  misfortunes.  But 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  the 
same  person.  Her  dress  was  spread  out; 
her  gloves  were  drawn  on  and  carefully 
buttoned;  she  opened  and  shut  a  small 
black  fan  ;  she  looked  round  the  drawing- 
room  with  an  air  of  condescension,  and 
almost  sternly  refused  coffee  with  a  "  Not 
any,  I  thank  you,"  that  made  the  servant 
feel  rebuked  for  having  offered  it.  Mrs. 
Hibbert  and  Ethel  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
mistress  of  the  situation. 

"  You  are  musical,  I  think,  Miss  Dun- 
lop," she  asked  coldly. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  music,  and  I  play 
and  sing  in  a  very  small  way,"  was  the 
modest  answer. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  hear  you  presently," 
Mrs.  Baines  said  grandly,  and  then,  evi- 
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dently  feeling  that  she  had  taken  quite 
enough  notice  of  Miss  Dunlop,  she  turned 
to  her  niece. 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  she  said,  "  I  think 
Mr.  Wimple  is  charming.  He  has  one  of 
the  most  expressive  countenances  I  ever 
beheld." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Baines,  do  you  really  think 
so.?"  Ethel  Dunlop  exclaimed. 

"  Certainly  I  do."  And  Mrs.  Baines 
turned  her  back.  "  Florence,  are  not  you 
of  my  opinion?  " 

"  Well,  Aunt  Anne,  I  hardly  know  — '—  " 
and  happily  the  entrance  of  the  men  pre- 
vented any  further  discussion.  Somehow 
conversation  flagged  a  little,  and  silence 
threatened  to  fall  on  the  party.  Florence 
felt  uneasy. 

"  Are  we  to  have  some  music  ?  "  Walter 
asked  presently.  In  these  days  music 
after  dinner,  unless  it  is  very  excellent  or 
there  is  some  special  reason  for  introduc- 
ing it,  is  generally  a  flag  of  distress,  a  sign 
that  dulness  is  near.  Florence  knew  it, 
and  looking  at  Ethel  tried  to  cover  it  by 
asking  for  a  song. 

"  Ethel  sings  German  songs  delight- 
ftilly,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said;  "I  think  you 
would  enjoy  listening  to  her." 

*'  I  should  enjoy  listening  to  any  friend 
of  yours,"  the  old  lady  answered.  But 
Miss  Dunlop  pleaded  hoarseness  and  did 
not  stir. 

Mr.  Wimple  roused  himself  a  little.  "  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  Baines  plays,"  he  said, 
standing  before  her.  Aunt  Anne  gave  a 
long  sigh. 

"My  playing  days  are  over,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Oh  no,  Aunt  Anne,"  laughed  Walter, 
"  we  cannot  allow  you  to  make  that  ex- 
cuse." 

In  a  moment  she  had  risen. 

"  I  never  make  excuses,  Walter,"  she 
said  proudly;  "if  it  is  your  wish  —  if  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  I  will  touch  the 
keys  again,  though  it  is  long  since  I 
brought  myself  even  to  sit  down  before  an 
instrument." 

She  took  her  place  at  the  piano ;  she 
pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  not  one  of 
the  black-bordered  ones  that  Florence  had 
sent  her  a  week  ago,  but  a  dainty  one  of 
lawn  and  lace,  and  held  it  for  a  moment 
to  her  forehead,  then  suddenly,  with  a 
strange,  vibrating  touch  that  almost  star- 
tled her  listeners,  she  began  to  play  "  Oft 
in  the  stilly  night."  Only  for  a  moment 
did  the  fire  last,  her  fingers  grew  feeble, 
they  missed  the  notes,  she  shook  her  head 
dreamily. 

*'  I  forget —  I  forget  them  all,"  she  said 


to  herself  rather  than  to  any  one  else,  an 
then  quickly  recovering  she  looked  round 
and  apologized.  "  It  is  so  long,"  she  said, 
"and  I  forget." 

She  began  softly  some  variations  on  "  I 
know  a  bank,"  and  played  them  through 
to  the  end.  When  they  were  finished  she 
rose  and,  with  a  little  old-fashioned  bow 
to  the  piano,  turned  to  Florence,  and  say- 
ing, with  a  sweet  and  curious  dignity, 
"Thank  you,  my  dear,  and  your  friends 
too  for  listening  to  me,"  went  back  to  her 
seat. 

Mr.  Wimple  was  near  her  chair,  he  bent 
down  to  her. 

"  You  gave  us  a  great  treat,"  he  said,  as 
if  he  were  stating  a  scientific  fact. 

Mrs.  Baines  listened  to  his  words 
gravely,  she  seemed  to  revolve  them  in 
her  mind  for  a  moment  before  she  looked 
up. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  musical,  Mr.  Wim- 
ple," she  said,  "  I  can  see  it  on  your  face." 

"  Aunt  Anne,"  Walter  said,  passing  her, 
"should  you  mind  my  opening  this  win- 
dow ?  " 

"No,  my  darling,  I  should  like  it,"  she 
answered  tenderly. 

Mr.  Wimple  gave  a  long  sigh. 

"  Lucky  beggar  he  is  ;  you  are  very  fond 
of  him?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  "  he  is  like 
my  own  son,"  and  she  nodded  at  Walter, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  laughing  conversa- 
tion with  Ethel  Dunlop,  while  his  wife 
was  having  what  seemed  to  be  a  serious 
one  with  Mr.  Fisher.  She  looked  round 
the  room,  her  gaze  rested  on  the  open 
window.  "  I  think  the  carriage  must  be 
waiting,"  she  said,  almost  to  herself. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  and  Mr.  Wimple  went 
on  to  the  balcony.  "  It  is  a  lovely  night, 
Mrs.  Baines,"  he  said,  and  turning  back 
he  fastened  his  strange  eyes  upon  her. 
Without  a  word  she  rose  and  followed 
him. 

"  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  said,  "you  will 
catch  your  death  of  cold  ;  you  mustn't  go 
out.  Walter,  dear,  get  my  thick  white 
shawl  for  Aunt  Anne." 

"  Oh  no,  my  love,  pray  continue  your 
conversation;  I  have  always  made  a  point 
of  looking  up  at  the  sky  before  I  retire  to 
rest,  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to  do  me 
harm." 

"  I  wouldn't  let  it  do  you  harm  for  the 
world,"  Mr.  Wimple  whispered. 

She  heard  him;  but  she  seemed  to 
digest  his  words  slowly,  for  she  nodded  to 
herself  before,  with  the  manner  and  smile 
that  were  so  entirely  her  own,  she  an- 
swered ;  — 
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"  Pray  don't  distress  yourself,  Mr.  Wim- 
ple, I  am  accustomed  to  stand  before  the 
elements  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
this  air  is  not  likely  to  be  detrimental  to 
me;  besides,"  she  added,  with  a  gentle 
laugh,  "perhaps  though  I  boasted  of  my 
age  just  now  I  am  not  so  old  as  I  look. 
Oh,  dear  Walter,  you  are  too  good  to  me 
—  dear  boy,"  and  she  turned  and  let  him 
wrap  the  thick  white  shawl  about  her. 
He  lingered  for  a  moment,  but  there  fell 
the  dead  silence  that  sometimes  seems  to 
chase  away  a  third  person,  so  that  feeling 
that  he  was  not  wanted,  he  went  back  to 
Ethel  Dunlop.  It  was  a  good  thing  Aunt 
Anne  liked  Alfred,  he  thought.  He  had 
been  afraid  the  latter  would  not  wholly 
enjoy  his  evening,  but  the  old  lady  seemed 
to  be  making  up  for  Florence's  rather 
scanty  attentions. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  you  to  be  old,"  Mr. 
Wimple  said,  still  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

The  old  lady  appeared  not  to  hear  him, 
her  hands  were  holding  the  white  shawl 
close  round  her  neck,  her  eyes  were  fol- 
lowing the  long  row  of  street  lamps  on  the 
right.  The  horses,  waiting  with  the  car- 
riage before  the  house,  moved  restlessly, 
and  made  their  harness  clink  in  the  still- 
ness. Far  off,  a  cornet  was  playing  as 
cornets  love  to  do,  "  Then  you'll  remem- 
ber me."  Beside  her  stood  the  young 
man,  watching.  Behind  in  the  drawing- 
room,  dimly  lighted  by  the  shaded  lamp 
and  candles,  the  others  were  talking,  for- 
getful of  everything  but  the  subject  that 
interested  them.  Cheap,  sentimental  sur- 
rounding enough,  but  they  all  told  on  the 
old  lady  standing  out  on  the  balcony. 
The  stars  looking  down  on  her  lighted  up 
the  soft  white  about  her  throat,  and  the 
outline  of  the  shawl-wrapped  shoulders, 
almost  youthful  in  their  slenderness.  Mr. 
Wimple  went  a  little  closer,  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  they  trickled  down 
her  withered  cheeks,  but  he  did  not  know 
it. 

"It  is  like  years  ago,"  she  whispered, 
"those  dear  children  and  all  —  all  —  it 
carries  me  back  to  forty  —  more,  eight- 
and-forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  girl, 
and  now  I  am  old,  I  am  old,  it  is  the  end 
of  the  world  for  me." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  handker- 
chief with  the  lace  border. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  don't  say  that.  Not 
the  end,  age  is  not  counted  by  years,  it  is 
counted  by  other  things,"  and  he  coughed 
uneasily  and  waited  as  if  to  watch  the 
effect  of  his  speech  before  continuing. 
"  In   reality,"   he   went  on,   in   the   hard 


voice  that  would  have  jarred  horribly  on 
more  sensitive  nerves  —  "in  reality  I  am 
older  than  you,  for  I  have  found  the  world 
so  much  colder  than  you  can  have  done." 
He  said  it  with  deliberation,  as  if  each 
word  were  weighed,  or  had  been  learnt 
beforehand.  "  I  wish  you  would  teach 
me  to  live  out  of  the  abundance  of  youth 
that  will  always  be  yours." 

She  listened  to  him  attentively;  she 
turned  and  looked  towards  her  left,  far 
ahead,  away  into  the  distance,  as  if  puz- 
zled and  fascinated  by  it,  almost  as  if  she 
were  afraid  of  the  darkness  to  which  the 
distance  reached.  Then  she  gave  a  little 
nod,  as  if  she  had  remembered  that  it  was 
only  the  trees  of  the  Regent's  Park  that 
made  the  blackness. 

"If  you  would  teach  me  to  live  out  of 
the  abundance  of  youth  that  will  always 
be  yours,"  he  said  again,  as  if  on  consid- 
eration he  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
sentence,  and  thought  it  merited  a  worthy 
reply. 

She  listened  attentively  for  the  second 
time,  and  looked  half  puzzled  :  — 

"  I  should  esteem  myself  most  fortunate, 
if  I  could  be  of  use  to  any  friend  of  Wal- 
ter's," she  answered,  with  sad  but  almost 
sweet  formality. 

"  You  have  so  many  who  love  you " 

The  voice  was  still  hard  and  grating. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  oh  no " 

"  There  is  Sir  William  Rammage."  He 
spoke  slowly. 

"Ah!"  she  said  sadly,  "he  forgets. 
And  old  association  has  no  effect  upon 
him." 

"  Has  he  any  brothers  and  sisters  ?  "  he 
asked.     It  was  a  curious  question, 

"They  are  gone.  They  all  died  years 
and  years  ago," 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  mar- 
ried." 

"  I  suppose  his  inclinations  did  not 
prompt  him  to  do  so." 

"  He  seems  to  have  no  one  belonging 
to  him." 

"  There  are  hardly  any  left,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sigh,  "and  unhappily  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  companionship  of 
those " 

"Aunt  Anne,  dear  Aunt  Anne,"  Flor- 
ence said,  "  do  come-  in,  you  will  catch 
your  death  of  cold." 

"My  love,  the  carriage  is  waiting  and 
you  must  excuse  me;  it  is  growing  late. 
It  has  been  delightful  to  be  with  you,  and 
to  meet  your  friends." 

She  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Fisher,  and 
bowed  to  Ethel  Dunlop;  then  she  went 
slowly  out  of  the  room  on  Walter's  arm, 
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the  long  train  of  Madame  Celestine's 
dress  sweeping  behind  her. 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  Mr.  Wim- 
ple said,  and,  shaking  hands  quickly  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  many  engage- 
ments and  suddenly  remembered  one  that 
»iust  be  instantly  kept,  he  too  was  gone. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  reach  the  car- 
riage door. 

"  Mrs.  Baines,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you 
said  you  were  going  to  South  Kensington 
—  could  you  take  me  as  far  as  Queen's 
Gate.?" 

"  I  wonder  where  he  is  going,"  Walter 
said  to  himself  as  he  went  up-stairs  again  ; 
"  I  don't  believe  he  knows  a  soul  in 
Queen's  Gate." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE    YARROW    OF    WORDSWORTH     AND 
SCOTT. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Borderland 
of  Scotland,  —  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountainous  district  known  of  old  as  the 
Middle  March  and  The  Forest,  —  there 
flows,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east, a  stream  much  spoken  of  for  the 
last  ninety  years,  and  famous  in  story, 
song,  and  romantic  ballad.  This  is  "  the 
Yarrow,"  —  literally,  perhaps,  "  the  rough 
stream."  It  is  a  broken  water  certainly, 
but  a  rough  stream  it  is  not  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  From  the  point  where 
it  leaps  from  the  Loch  of  St.  Mary,  full- 
born,  to  where  it  is  fused  with  its  brother 
water,  the  Ettrick,  not  far  below  the  battle- 
field of  Philiphaugh  and  the  grey  ruins  of 
Newark,  it  is  usually  bright  and  sparkling, 
passing  from  rapid  stream  to  calm,  reflec- 
tive pool,  but  for  the  most  part  rippling, 
restless  —  rushing  down  amid  the  smooth 
rounded  stones  of  its  softly  musical  strand. 
To  the  ear  which  listens  and  broods  over 
its  flow,  there  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  of 
that  cadence  of  the  ballad  measure,  which 
is  so  appropriate  to  the  pathos  of  its  story. 
The  valley  of  the  Yarrow  —  which  may 
be  taken  as  beginning  above  the  Loch  of 
the  Lowes,  and  running  north-eastward 
for  some  twenty-five  miles  —  has  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  rounded,  massive  kind, 
that  flow  down  to  the  stream  in  a  consent- 
ing parallelism  and  harmony.  Those  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  valley,  especially 
if  we  take  in  the  tributary  Meggat  Water, 
have  a  marked  impressiveness  and  gran- 
deur, rising  with  massive  fronts  to  more 
than  twenty-six  hundred  feet,  their  sides 
cut  and  cloven  into  deep  grey  heughs  and 


scaurs,  where  of  old  the  red-deer  herded  ; 
but  from  the  outflow  of  the  Yarrow  from 
the  Loch  they  are  gently  sloping  heights 
of  some  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet,  green  and  wavy  in  outline.  The 
valley  has  thus  no  Highland  cliffs  to  show, 
no  great  height  of  mountain,  no  striking 
grandeur  of  peak  or  summit ;  it  has  noth- 
ing by  which  it  can  appeal  with  sudden 
and  intense  impression  to  the  eye  or  the 
sensuous  imagination.  Yet  it  has  a  charm, 
has  had  a  charm  through  many  ages. 
People,  even  at  first  sight,  look  and  won- 
der, are  stirred  and  brood  over  the  scene 
—  over  the  lonely  river,  as  it  passes  on 
amid  those  green,  soft-sloping,  wavy  hills  ; 
the  placid  monotone  of  its  bare,  treeless 
scenery;  the  deep  pastoral  stillness  of  its 
braes  and  hillsides,  broken  only  it  may  be 
by  a  fitful  sway  and  sough  of  the  water,  or 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep  that,  white  and 
motionless,  dot  the  knowes.  And  if  you 
stay  there  for  some  days,  in  summer  or 
autumn,  you  will  find  that  the  stream  and 
valley  know  well  the  mists  and  the  sun- 
shine, the  rapid  change  of  grey  darkening 
cloud  and  bright  gleaming  sun-glimpses 
through  the  mottled  heavens,  that  touch 
the  heart  to  pathos  and  then  to  joy  ;  it  has, 
in  a  word,  its  "dowie  dens  "  and  its  "  bon- 
nie  houms,"  reflected  it  would  seem  in  its 
sad  and  joyous  song. 

Around  this  stream,  —  this  valley  with 
its  hills,  its  ruined  towers,  its  storied 
names,  —  there  has  grown,  through  the 
last  three  centuries  at  least,  a  fulness  of 
stirring  associations  and  of  imaginative 
feeling,  a  wealth  of  romantic  ballad  and 
pathetic  song,  such  as  is  not  paralleled  in 
Scotland;  such  as  is  only  matched  in 
some  respects  by  the  lyrics  that  rose  in 
the  time  of  Burns  to  life  and  beauty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lugar  and  the  Doon. 
The  Yarrow  we  see  is  thus  not  the  Yarrow 
we  feel.  The  bare  stream  has  been  up- 
lifted to  the  heaven  of  imagination  ;  to  the 
dreamland  of  poetry  and  pathos.  That 
quiet  Border  stream  has  flowed  for  many 
ages  throughout  the  heart  of  the  land  of 
old  romance;  and  it  will  flow  in  the  time 
to  come  with  a  quickening  power  and  thrill 
for  all  souls  capable  of  being  touched  by 
the  simplicity,  the  strength,  the  tragedy 
of  our  old-world  life,  and  of  love  faithful 
to  death.  It  belongs  now  to  the  realm  of 
the  ideal,  and  this  encircles  us  as  the 
heavens,  and  changes  not,  "  whate'er  be- 
tide." But  its  ancient  story  and  ballad  I 
cannot  here  touch  in  detail.  I  wish  now 
only  to  look  for  a  short  time  at  a  certain 
modern  outcome  of  the  older  minstrels' 
lays,  and   try  to  realize  that  mysterious 
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charm  which  the  Vale  of  Yarrow  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  spirits  of  two  men  of 
varied  genius — men  who  were  able  to 
express  in  the  melody  of  accomplished 
song  what  many  have  been  able  only  to 
feel  —  I  mean  William  Wordsworth  and 
Walter  Scott. 

It  is  now  eighty-nine  years  since  Words- 
worth passed  down  the  vale  of  the  Tweed, 
and  first  linked  his  name  to  the  long  line 
of  the  minstrels  whose  hearts  the  Yarrow 
has  stirred  to  song.  This  visit  to  Tweed- 
side  and  the  Borderland  recalls  strange 
and  thrilling  memories  of  a  time  long 
gone.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  rich  and 
glorious  dawn  of  our  modern  poetry  and 
romance  ;  and  we  seem  to  see  moving  in 
it  the  young  and  eager  faces  of  some  of 
the  men  who  were  destined  to  fill  all  Brit- 
ain, even  all  Europe,  with  the  thrill  of 
their  rhythm  and  the  power  of  their  song. 
These  men  have  done  their  work;  they 
have  now  passed  away;  and  we  have  but 
their  writings  and  their  graves.  Walter 
Scott,  then  but  thirty-two,  was  haunting 
Tvveedside  and  the  glens  of  the  Borders 
in  search  of  old  legend  and  romance,  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  herding  on  the 
hills  of  Leithen  Water.  As  yet  neither 
had  made  his  mark  in  literature,  but  Hogg 
was  seeing  ecstatic  visions  on  the  hillside, 
and  Scott  was  going  about  restlessly 
crooning  to  himself  the  stanzas  of  the  as 
yet  unpublished  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ; "  and  the  young  century  had  the 
promise  of  one  of  the  richest  summers  of 
literature  the  world  has  known.  When 
Wordsworth  and  Scott  met  for  the  first 
time  at  Lasswade,  and  afterwards  con- 
ferred together  on  Tvveedside,  at  Melrose 
and  Jedburgh,  who,  looking  to  that  day 
and  comparing  it  with  the  present,  will 
venture  to  give  us  words  adequate  to 
estimate  the  wealth  of  ideas,  of  purifying, 
ennobling  emotion,  of  ideals  that  lift  us 
above  self  and  pelf  and  the  down-dragging 
world,  which  has  been  added  by  these 
two  men  alone  to  the  treasury,  the  spiritual 
treasury  of  mankind .? 

Wordsworth,  looking  from  any  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  climb,  might  have  seen 
in  a  clear  day  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
Cheviots  and  other  Border  hills  ;  but  if  he 
had  been  in  Scotland  before,  it  was  only 
to  cross  the  border.  In  August,  1803,  he, 
his  sister  Dorothy,  one  of  the  noblest, 
most  richly  endowed,  and  most  self-sacri- 
ficing of  women,  and  Coleridge,  their 
friend,  left  Keswick  for  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land. The  travelling  equipage  was  an 
Irish    car   and  one  horse  —  a  slow-going 


mode  of  locomotion  truly  ;  but  we  may  be 
thankful  it  was  so,  and  the  tour  so  leis- 
urely done.  There  was  much  keen  ob- 
servation and  rich  meditation  —  much  fine 
emotion  by  the  way,  many  stirrings  of 
heart  and  fancy,  which  are  now  immortal. 
Compare  this  way  of  travelling  and  its 
results  with  the  boasted  modern  method 
of  being  shot  through  the  air  like  live  lug- 
gage, at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  think  of  the  fine  poetic  fancies 
which  usually  are  inspired  in  the  railway 
carriage  !  Ours  is  the  day  of  the  maxi  mum 
of  locomotion  ;  is  it  not  also  the  day  of 
the  minimum  of  reflection?  After  jour- 
neying through  the  Highlands,  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  on  their  return  home 
visited  Scott  and  his  wife  at  Lasswade  on 
the  17th  September,  1803  —  the  memora- 
ble day  on  which  the  two  greatest  men  of 
the  time  first  clasped  each  other's  hand. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  parted  with 
Scott  at  Lasswade,  under  an  engagement 
to  meet  again  in  two  days  at  Melrose. 
The  two  travellers  made  their  way  to 
Peebles  and  the  Tweed.  Just  before  this 
time  the  fine  old  wood  at  Neidpath  had 
been  cut  down  by  its  owner  —  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  •=— to  spite  his  heir  of  en- 
tail. It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  Wordsworth 
visited  Neidpath  Castle,  and  on  his  return 
from  it  he  was  accosted  and  taken  aside 
in  Peebles  by  some  one  in  authority,  and 
required  to  give  an  account  of  himself  — 
the  poet  being  probably,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, by  the  municipal  mind  considered  a 
sort  of  vagrant  or  tramp!  He  seems  to 
have  escaped  with  an  admonition;  they 
did  not  put  him  in  jail.  The  result  of 
that  day's  visit  to  Neidpath  was  the  fa- 
mous sonnet  on  the  destruction  of  the 
wood  there.  He  commemorates  the  out- 
rage, but  has  an  eye  for  nature's  remedy 
of  its  own  wrongs  —  man's  outrage,  na- 
ture's healing  :  — 

Many  hearts  deplored 
The  fate  of  those  old  trees ;  and  oft  with  pain 
The  traveller  at  this  day  will  stop  and  gaze 
On  wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely  seems  to 

heed : 
For  sheltered    places,   bosoms,   nooks,   and 

bays, 
And    the    pure  mountams,   and    the    gentle 

Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain. 

Leaving  Peebles,  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  went  down  the  valley  of  the  Tweed. 
Innerleithen,  Traquair,  Elibank,  Ashies- 
tiel,  each  had  its  share  of  notice.  At 
length  they  reached  Clovenford.  The 
question  now  was,  Shall  we  turn  aside  to 
Yarrow  —  that  is,  down  by  Yair  away  to 
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the  junction  of  the  Ettrick  with  the  Tweed, 
and  so  up  the  Vale  of  Yarrow  ?  There 
was  something  of  a  debate  between  the 
poet  and  his  sister  on  this  point.  The 
sister  was  obviously  eager  to  go  and  see 
the  stream  that  flowed  through  the  heart 
of  old  romance.  The  poet  himself  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  curious  and  for  him  un- 
wonted mood.  For  some  reason,  conven- 
ience or  other,  he  was  not  disposed  to  go. 
They  did  not  at  least  visit  Yarrow  on  this 
occasion,  and  we  have  the  colloquy  be- 
tween brother  and  sister  in  '*  Yarrow 
Unvisited."  The  poet  at  first  says  almost 
lightly:  — 

••  There's  Gala  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 

Both  lying  right  before  us ; 
And  Dryborough,  where  with  chiming  Tweed 

The  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus  ; 
There's  pleasant  Teviotdale,  a  land 

Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow ; 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 

To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

**  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere, 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
Strange  words    they  seemed  of   slight  and 
scorn ; 

My  true-love  sighed  for  sorrow ; 
And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 

I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  I 

Sometimes  an  accident  of  arrangement 
stays  us  from  doing  what  we  most  desire. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  of  that  sort 
here.  But  later  stanzas  reveal  a  deeper 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  poet.  It  was 
not  that  he  slighted  the  stream  that  he 
would  apparently  pass  it  by.  Rather,  it 
was  almost  too  sacred  for  him  to  see,  to 
look  at,  at  least,  in  a  hurried  way.  It  was 
to  him  already  an  ideal  of  beauty,  grace, 
romance.  He  "had  a  vision — a  Yarrow 
—  of  his  own."  And  this  ideal  vision  of 
the  Yarrow  must  have  been  founded 
mainly  on  the  ballads  and  songs  referring 
to  it,  which  had  been  given  in  the  "  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Border,"  in  1802  and  1803. 
Hamilton  of  Bangour's  "  Braes  of  Yarrow  " 
was  clearly  also  familiar  to  him.  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "  —  the  first  of 
Scott's  great  creations  —  though  written, 
was  not  published  until  1805.  But  obvi- 
ously Wordsworth  had  already  eagerly 
assimilated,  and  made  part  of  himself  the 
Yarrow  of  the  "  Mtnstielsy."  Here  he 
found  the  Yarrow,  no  doubt,  of  the  faded 
forest,  of  the  Dowie  Dens,  of  the  Black- 
house  tragedy,  of  the  wan  maiden  awak- 
ing to  life  in  St.  Mary's  Kirk  at  the  touch 
of  her  lover's  hand,  of  the  sweet  flower  of 
Dryhope  wedded  to  the  rough  reiver,  of 


the  youth  dead  in  his  prime  of  love  and 
proniiise  in  the  cleaving  of  the  crag.  And 
the  poet  feared  to  undo  the  image,  to  con- 
front his  ideal  with  the  real.  Here  is  the 
true  reason  of  "  Yarrow  Unvisited  :  "  — 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 

Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  marrow! 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  1 

Scott  was  afterwards  to  work  on  the 
old  life,  story,  and  legend  in  his  own  man- 
ner of  re-creation,  idealizing,  and  picturing 
for  the  senses,  —  the  harshness,  even  the 
coarseness,  softened  in  the  mellow  light 
of  memory,  —  so  that  we  not  only  feel 
this  curiously  mixed  past  to  be  real,  but 
even  rejoice  in  its  strength  and  tender- 
ness. Wordsworth,  as  his  ballads  on 
Yarrow  show,  was  to  take  up  the  same 
material,  deal  with  it  in  his  own  fashion . 

—  that  is,  pass  it  through  the  flow  of  his 
meditative  fancy  —  and  link  it  to  emotions, 
which,  while  peculiarly  and  intensely  the 
property  of  the  poet  himself,  —  the  seer, 

—  are  so  real,  deep,  and  fitting  that  every 
true  man  afterwards  feels  them,  and  is 
enriched  by  the  clear  consciousness  of 
spiritual  possession. 

Eleven  years  pass  away,  and  Words- 
worth is  once  more  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Borderland  (1814).  He  lodged,  he  tells 
us,  the  night  at  Traquair,  where  Hogg 
joined  him,  coming  across  from  Eltrive, 
and  also  Dr.  Anderson,  the  editor  of  the 
"  British  Poets,"  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the 
manse.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  from 
Wordsworth's  own  statement,*  that  he 
slept  at  some  small  hostelry,  or  public- 
house,  in  the  village  of  Traquair,  not  at 
the  manse,  where  I  wish  he  had  lodged. 
At  this  time  the  minister  was  the  Rev. 
James  Nicol,  one  of  Scotland's  true  sing- 
ers, though  he  has  not  left  us  very 
much  of  song.  One  of  his  best  lyrics  is 
"Where  Quair  rins  sweet  amang  the 
flowers."  Mr.  Nicol,  however,  was  from 
home.  Mrs.  Nicol  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained the  stranger  in  the  evening,  sending 
for  Willaim  Laidlaw,  —  Scott's  friend,  and 
the  author  afterwards  of  "  Lucy's  Flittin'," 
—  who  was  living  not  far  off,  then  tenant 
in  Traquair  Knowe,  to  meet  him.  Next 
morning  the  party,  including,  I  think, 
Hogg,  William  Laidlaw,  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  Wordsworth,  walked  up  by  Newhall 
on  to  Glenlude  and  the  watershed  there, 

♦  Works,  vi.  41  (Knight's  edition). 
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through  one  of  the  greenest,  purest,  most 
pathetic  glens  in  the  Borderland  ;  the  glen 
where  the  fringe  of  the  birks,  fragment  of 
the  old  forest,  first  greets  you  in  the  early 
spring,  and  in  autumn  warns  you  by  its 
wan  tint  of  the  fading  life  of  the  hillside, 
—  a  meet  and  sacred  vestibule  to  Yarrow. 
It  was  from  the  ridge  of  the  watershed  of 
this  valley,  and  the  descent  on  the  other 
side,  that  Wordsworth  first  saw  the  Yar- 
row. The  ridge  and  descent  give  the  best 
first  view  of  the  stream.  The  soft,  green, 
wavy  line  of  hills  to  the  south,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  arrest  the  eye  ; 
the  stream  is  below,  seen  glancing  and 
winding  to  the  east ;  the  hills  on  each  side 
conceal  the  river  to  the  west,  but  hint  its 
course.  Eltrive  Lake,  Hogg's  first  as- 
sured and  real  home,  whither  he  brought 
his  bride,  and  where  he  lodged  his  old 
father  in  his  declining  years,  is  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  El- 
din  Hope  opens  and  carries  the  eye  up  to 
the  heights  of  Thirlestane  overlooking  the 
Ettrick.  Dark,  broad-browed  mountains, 
often  misty-topped,  bound  the  view  to  the 
west,  where  we  know  lie  concealed  St. 
Mary's  Loch,  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  high 
and  dark  Loch  Skene.  But  immediately 
before  us  all  is  gently  green,  soft-flowing, 
sacred, — 

More  pensive  in  sunshine, 
Than  others  in  moonshine,  — 

bare,  treeless,  with  but  occasional  pur- 
pling interspaces  of  heather;  and  though 
man  has  here  and  there  set  down  a  home- 
stead, with  some  little  planting  round  it, 
this  does  not  break  the  simplicity  and 
unity  of  the  scene;  nature  keeps  hill  and 
haugh  still  her  own,  and  works  on  them 
through  the  varying  year  her  ov/n  sweet, 
wild  will.  Wordsworth  was  now  in  pres- 
ence of  the  reality  of  his  cherished  ideal. 
And  what  were  his  emotions.^  What  did 
he  say  or  sing,  in  "  Yarrow  Visited  "  ? 

And  is  this  —  Yarrow  ?  —  This  the  stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream. 

An  image  that  hath  perished  I 
O  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  near 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness ! 

Yet  why  ?    A  silvery  current  flows 

With  uncontrolled  meanderings; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

Been  soothed  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

Is  visibly  delighted; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 


A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Vale, 
Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 
A  tender,  hazy  brightness. 

Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers. 
The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove. 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers : 
And  Pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  Sorrow, 
The  unconquerable  strength  of  Love; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow ! 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  Imagination, 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 
Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

'•  You  look  on  Yarrow,"  says  Principal 
Shairp,  "you  repeat  those  four  lines  over 
to  yourself,  and  you  feel  that  the  finer, 
more  subtle  essence  of  nature  has  never 
been  more  perfectly  uttered  in  human 
words."  ♦ 

Clearly  Wordsworth  saw  the  Yarrow  on 
a  bright  day,  yet  he  felt  a  certain  solitude 
of  silence,  and  "  pastoral  melancholy." 
Still  there  are  times  when  the  phrase 
"the  dowie  dens  "  is  not  quite  appropri- 
ate. There  is  also  the  feeling  of  "the 
bonnie  houms "  of  Yarrow,  which  is 
equally  real  and  true.  The  Yarrow,  in- 
deed, has  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  suiting 
itself  to,  in  fact  drawing  out,  varying 
moods  of  mind.  There  are  few  valleys, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  whose  scenery  is 
capable  of  greater  contrasts  at  different 
times,  and  under  different  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  can  smile  and  cheer  in  sun- 
shine ;  it  can  softly  soothe  in  its  green 
pastoral  calm ;  or  when  the  stream  steals 
through  the  misty  haughs,  it  can  sadden, 
even  depress,  by  suggestions  of  awe, 
gloom,  and  indefiniteness.  On  the  same 
day  even,  the  stream  is  in  the  sunny 
noon  clear  and  sparkling;  in  the  gloam- 
ing, it  wears  a  wan,  pathetic  look.  A  sud- 
den mountain  shower  will  shroud  it  in 
gloom  ;  to  be  followed  by  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  sunshine,  which  renders  its  green 
sloping  braes  at  once  golden  and  glad.  It 
thus  suits  equally  the  emotion  of  finding 
the  vouth  dead  in  "the  cleavin'  o'  the 
crag,''  and  the  joy  which  thrills  the  lover 
over  his  successful  suit. 

Seventeen     years     have     passed,    and 

•  From  "The  Three  Yarrows,"  in  "Aspects  of 
Poetry;  being  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  1881 " — 
a  book  full  of  true  insight  and  fine  suggestion. 
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Wordsworth  is  now  sixty-one,  having  con-  j  If,  then,  some  natural  shadows  spread 


quered  his  position  in  the  realm  of  English 
poetry,  —  a  crowned  monarch  of  song. 
Scott  is  sixty,  and  he  too  is  an  acknowl- 
edged lord, —  the  lord  of  romance.  But, 
alas  1  the  darkening  margin  of  the  eclipse 
is  now  stealing  over  the  noble  brow,  and 
he  is  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Scotland  for 
Italy,  if  haply  he  may  be  restored  to  him- 
self and  the  world.  Wordsworth  and  his 
daughter  Dora  came  to  see  him  at  Abbots- 
ford  on  a  Monday  evening  late  in  Septem- 
ber. On  the  Tuesday,  he,  Scott,  Dora 
Wordsworth,  and  some  of  Scott's  family 
drove  to  Newark  on  the  Yarrow.  It  was 
only  the  lower  reach  of  the  welMoved 
stream  which  that  day  they  touched  — 

Where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower. 

Scott  was  seriously  ill ;  it  was  the  last  day 
he  was  destined  to  look  on  Yarrow,  the 
stream  of  his  heart,  but  the  end  was  not 
yet  so  ominously  certain.  There  was  still 
a  hope  for  him  in  the  approaching  journey 
to  Italy.  We  can  thus  understand  the 
feelings  with  which  his  friend,  Words- 
worth, accompanied  him  to  Newark.  We 
have  the  memory  of  the  visit  forever  pre- 
served to  us  and  the  world  by  Words- 
worth, in  *'  Yarrow  Revisited,"  over  which 
the  shadow  of  Scott's  illness,  "  the  sore 
pressure  of  fact,*'  as  his  friend  tells  us, 
lies  very  heavily.  Ah  !  that  pressure  of 
fact,  how  it  restrains  the  poet's  flight,  yet 
deepens  the  outcome  of  the  poet's  heart  ! 

Once  more,  by  Newark's  castle  gate 

Long  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  Thee, 

Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border  ! 

Grave  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet  day. 

Their  dignity  installing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 

Were  on  the  bough,  or  falling ; 

But  breezes  played,  and  sunshine  gleamed 

The  forest  to  embolden; 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

For  busy  thoughts  the  stream  flowed  on 

In  foamy  agitation ; 
And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation : 

Past,  present,  future,  all  appeared 

In  harmony  united, 
Like  guests  that  meet,  and  some  from  far 

By  cordial  love  invited. 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging 
Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face. 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 


Our  inward  prospect  over, 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 
Its  brightness  to  recover. 

For  thee,  O  Scott  I  compelled  to  change 

Green  Eildon  Hill  and  Cheviot 
For  warm  Vesuvio's  vine-clad  slopes. 

And  leave  thy  Tweed  and  Teviot 

For  mild  Sorrento's  breezy  waves ; 

May  classic  Fancy,  linking 
With  native  Fancy  her  fresh  aid. 

Preserve  thy  heart  from  sinking ! 

"Yarrow  Unvisited  "  has  been  repre- 
sented as  indicating  reserve  of  force  — 
the  writing  of  one  not  caring  to  expend 
the  imaginative  power  on  an  actual  scene  ; 
holding  back  in  a  sort  of  prodigality  of 
youthful  power  and  exuberance.  I  con- 
fess I  see  little  of  this  in  the  first  poem, 
just  as  I  do  not  see  in  the  last  —  "  Yarrow 
Revisited"  —  any  traces  of  halting  or 
vacillation  or  imperfect  reflection.  In 
"Yarrow  Unvisited"  there  is  simply  a 
half-playful,  half-regretful  apology  for  ab- 
sorption in  other  work  or  scenes,  almost 
certainly  a  wish  not  to  disturb,  by  a  hur- 
ried visit,  a  long-cherished  ideal.  In 
"  Yarrow  Visited  "  there  is  an  abundant 
realization,  though  in  an  unexpected  way, 
of  the  imaginative  vision.  And  in  "Yar- 
row Revisited  "  there  is  the  force  of  "  the 
sore  pressure  of  fact,"  the  sense  of  the 
writer's  own  years  gone,  and  of  his 
friend's  too  obviously  impending  fate, — 
this  and  the  suggestions  of  the  autumnal 
day,  finely,  tenderly,  pathetically  inter- 
mingled. The  three  Yarrows  have  been 
taken  as  typical  of  what  are  regarded  as 
"the  styles  "  or  forms  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  literalness 
and  directness  of  reference  to  what  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  mere  outward  fea- 
tures. In  the  second,  there  is  the  distinct 
growth  of  reflection,  fused  with  the  care- 
fulness of  outlook,  and  the  interpretation 
of  scenery  through  subtle  spiritual  sym- 
bolism. In  the  third,  the  characteristics 
are  emotion  and  reflection,  and  saddening 
thoughts  —  seeking  relief,  but  in  no  way 
hopefully.  In  all  of  them  there  are  some 
stanzas  of  as  high  an  order  of  poetry  as 
Wordsworth  himself  has  reached,  or  as 
any  other  of  Yarrow's  singers  has  given 
us  through  the  ages,  £nd  that  is  saying 
much. 

Wordsworth  and  his  daughter  Dora  left 
Abbotsford  on  the  Thursday.  Scott,  with 
difficulty,  wrote  some  lines  in  Dora's 
album,  at  her  request.  They  contain  a 
touching  reminiscence,  and  an  ominous 
foreboding.      At  Jedburgh,    twenty-eight 
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years  before,  Scott  had  recited  to  Words- 
worth cantos  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  ere  it  was  published.  Words- 
worth had  liked  it,  and  approved,  and 
Scott,  the  young  poet,  was  encouraged. 
Now  Scott  sat  down  in  his  feebleness,  and 
wrote  these  lines  :  — 

And  meet  it  is  that  he,  who  saw 
The  first  faint  rays  of  genius  burn, 

Should  mark  their  latest  light  with  awe, 
Low  murmuring  from  their  funeral  urn. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  of  St.  Andrews  in 
"  Annals  of  my  Early  Life,"  recently  pub- 
lished, gives  the  lines  as  follows  :  — 

'Tis  well  the  gifted  eye,  which  saw 
The  first  light  sparks  of  fancy  burn. 

Should  mark  its  latest.flash  with  awe. 
Low  glimmering  from  its  funeral  urn. 

The  journey  to  Italy  was  of  no  avail. 
No  human  love,  no  human  emotion,  could 
stay  the  march  of  the  all-crushing  power. 
Passing  through  the  ford  of  the  Tweed  that 
evening  on  their  return  to  Abbotsford, 
Wordsworth  turned  round  and  caught  a 
sight  of  the  Eildons.  The  light  shed  on 
the  triple  heights  gleamed  weirdly,  and  it 
touched  him;  and  afterwards  he  wrote 
those  lines :  — 

A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height : 
Spirits  of  Power,  assembled  there,  complain 
For  kindred  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 
While    Tweed,   best  pleased  in  chanting  a 

blythe  strain, 
Saddens  his  voice,  again  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your   hearts,  ye  Mourners !   for  the 

might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 

goes. 
Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 

knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.     Be  true. 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea, 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope  I 

The  foreign  land  had  nothing  to  show  — 
nothing  to  stir  or  arrest  the  broken  spirit. 
Once  or  twice  Scott  was  roused  ;  but  then 
it  was  at  the  sight  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Stuarts  in  Rome  or  of  the  heather  on  the 
Italian  hills,  so  like  what  there  was  on  the 
braes  of  Yarrow.  Nothing  of  classical 
poet,  nothing  of  Italian  verse  came  into 
the  memory,  but  only  a  snatch  like  this 
under  the  Italian  skies  :  — 

Oh  I  it's  up  yon  heathery  mountain. 
And  doon  von  bracken  glen, 
.  We  dauna  gang  a-milkin' 
For  Charlie  and  his  men.* 

•  See  Lockhart's  Life,  vol.  vii.,  p.  357. 
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This,  too,  was  the  last  visit  of  Words- 
worth to  Yarrow.  But  when  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  died,  in  November,  1835,  the 
memories  of  the  place  came  over  him,  and 
stirred  him  to  a  power  of  song,  as  charac- 
teristic as  anything  he  has  written  : — • 

When  first,  descending  from  the  moorlands, 

I  saw  the  stream  of  Yarrow  glide 

Along  a  bare  and  open  valley, 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered. 
Through  groves  which  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways. 
My  steps  the  Border  Minstrel  led. 

The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies ; 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-summits. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother. 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land ! 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber. 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
"Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear?  " 

It  is  true  of  most  Scottish  poets,  whose 
bent  has  been  at  all  in  the  line  of  outward 
nature,  that  they  have  been  first  and  most 
seriously  impressed  by  the  locality  of 
their  early  surroundings.  This  has  been 
a  quickening  and  a  nourishment  to  them, 
and  we  find  the  impression  thus  gathered 
moving  through  and  tinging  their  after- 
poetry  in  various  ways.  The  leaping  rush 
and  the  linn-pool  of  the  Ayrshire  burn  are 
first  felt  in  "  The  Cherry  and  the  Slae  "  of 
Alexander  Montgomery.  The  soft  moon- 
light on  the  hills  high  up  on  the  Jed 
Water,  and  the  power  of  its  winter  storms 
are  manifest  in  "The  Seasons"  of  James 
Thomson.  Beattie  in  the  "  Minstrel  " 
shows  the  gleam  of  the  sea,  as  he  viewed 
it  from  the  heights  above  Fordoun ;  and, 
greater  than  all,  the  streams,  the  glens, 
the  haughs  of  his  native  Ayrshire  thrilled 
the  soul  of  Robert  Burns,  and  he  wove 
the  banks  and  braes  of  the  Doon, — 

Auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  and  braes,  her  dens  and  dells,  — 

as  golden  threads  through  his  unsurpassed 
love  lyrics.  And,  later  than  Burns,  th*^ 
melody  of  the  sensitive,  finesouled  Tan 
nahill  was  poured  forth  amid  "the  braes 
of  Gleniffer  "  and  "  Stanley's  green  shaw." 
But  Walter  Scott  was  more  markedly 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  indeed 
any  of  his  successors,  a  poet  of  places  and 
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names.  The  observational,  —  the  noting 
of  thing,  places,  and  incidents  both  local 
and  national,  —  was  his  pre-eminently,  and 
this  it  was  that  fed  his  historical  imagina- 
tion. These  were  with  Scott  in  many  in- 
stances the  very  substance  of  his  work. 
And  as  with  the  poets  I  have  mentioned, 

—  as  with  Byron  too  by  the  Dee  and  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Lochnagar,  —  Scott  took 
the  coloring  of  his  poetry  and  the  bent  of 
his  imagination  from  the  streams,  glens, 
and  hills  of  his  early  childhood  and  youth, 

—  particularly  old  Sraailholme  Tower  and 
its  crags;  the  long,  stately  reaches  of  the 
Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  he  was  at  school, 
and  where  as  a  boy  he  read  the  Percy 
Ballads  ;  but,  above  all,  the  waters  of  the 
Yarrow  and  Ettrick. 

But  the  place,  the  name,  was  only  a 
part  of  the  inspiration.  Those  place-names 
had  come  down  from  the  past  charged  with 
legend,  story,  tales  of  heroism,  rude  raids, 
love,  sacrifice,  and  death, — charged,  too, 
with  dreams  of  the  spiritual,  the  super- 
sensible, world,  often  graceful  as  the  fairy 
vision,  often  dark  and  weird  as  the  most 
gruesome  mediaeval  fancy.  They  were 
suggestive  of  the  fine  forms  that  glimpse 
on  the  moors  in  the  moonlight,  of  the 
dread  weird  terrors  that,  to  the  old  imagi- 
nation, haunted  the  darkness  of  the  win- 
ter night,  and  were  borne  as  of  wings  on 
the  midnight  winter  storm.  They  were 
associated,  above  all,  with  national  and 
local  story,  family  feuds  and  traditions, 
hand  to  hand  encounters,  which  had  been 
set  for  the  most  part  in  intense,  simple, 
yet  touching  and  beautiful  ballad  and 
song:  — 

Those  strains  to  savage  virtue  dear 
That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear, 
Ere  Polity,  sedate  and  sage 
Had  quenched  the  fires  of  feudal  rage. 

To  Walter  Scott,  the  poet,  the  near  de- 
scendant of  the  ministers  of  Yarrow  and 
Selkirk,*  and  thus  the  heir  of  all  the  mem- 
ories of  the  vale  and  stream,  the  Yarrow 
was  an  object  of  overpassing  interest.  In 
a  heredity  of  soul  whose  communion  with 
the  past  was  its  innermost  pulse,  "the 
Forest,"  —  the  district  of  the  Yarrow  and 
the  Ettrick,  —  was  in  name  even  redolent 
of  past  story,  and  full  of  suggestions  that 
touched  all  the  range  of  his  fancy.  The 
very  desolation  of  it,  its  ruined  peels,  the 
modern  bareness  of  hill  and  glen,  had  an 
especial  charm  for  him.  As  strongly  as 
the  old  "Violer,"  Nicol  Bourne,  he  felt  — 

*  John  Rutherford,  the  minister  of  Yarrow,  Scott's 
great-grandfather,  married  Christian  Shaw,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  John  Shaw  of  Selkirk. 


Full  many  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 
Where  joy  was  wont  beforrow, 

With  Humes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side, 
And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow. 

In  the  heart  of  Scott,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  gaiety,  social  cheerfulness, 
and  delight,  there  was  through  life  a  deep 
undercurrent  of  sadness.  This  very  fre- 
quently tinges  his  description  of  scenery 
—  especially  of  the  Border  district ;  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  this  background 
of  pathos  is  due  partly  to  that  mood  of 
mind  which  broods  over  an  interesting  and 
stirring  past  not  to  be  recalled,  and  partly 
to  what  may  be  called  the  monotone  of  the 
Border  moors,  glens,  and  hills.  At  the 
brightest,  the  height  of  summer,  the  joy 
they  inspire  is  a  chastened  one  ;  and  for 
many  months  of  the  year  they  are  "  wae- 
some"as  the  wind  soughs  over  the  sap- 
less bent,  the  faded  brae-side,  the  browned 
and  broken  bracken,  and  the  dark  stretches 
of  heather.  There  is  a  long  winter,  a  slow, 
cold,  halting  spring,  and  it  is  late  ere  the 
life  of  summer  comes  to  touch  with  color 
the  deathlike  face  of  winter  —  not  indeed, 
as  a  rule,  until  the  yellow  violet  and  the 
rock-rose  peer  in  June,  set  like  golden 
gems  amid  the  tender  shoots  of  the  green 
hill-grass. 

The  very  name  of  "the  Forest"  is 
linked  with  ancient  story  in  a  manner  that 
touched  Scott  to  the  core  —  in  fact,  made 
him  the  singer  and  magician  he  was.  It 
is  redolent  of  the  outdoor  life  of  the  whole 
line  of  the  old  Stuart  kings.  They,  with 
all  their  failings,  loved  their  native  land 
with  an  inborn  hereditary  love,  with  a 
feeling  of  kinship  born  of  the  soil.  They 
mixed  with  the  people  familiarly,  and 
helped  them  personally  as  best  they 
might ;  and  being  almost  constantly  in 
the  saddle,  tenting  it  in  Yarrow,  Meggat, 
and  Ettrick,  killing  there  the  deer  by  the 
score,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  had 
more  acquaintance  with  the  glens  and  the 
hills  of  the  Lowlands,  more  enjoyment  of 
free,  natural  life  in  those  far-spreading 
wilds,  than  has  been  at  all  possible  to  any 
British  sovereign  since  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  And  in  some  of  the  old  Stuart 
line  —  notably  James  I.  and  James  V.,  and 
probably  also  Mary  —  the  pathos  of  the 
glens  touched  and  quickened  a  chord  of 
poetry  in  the  heart. 

Though 

The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair. 

Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow,  — 
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yet  we  can  well  understand  the  lines  in 
which  it  was  described  of  old,  — 

Ettricke  Foreste  is  a  fair  foreste ; 
In  it  grows  many  a  semelie  tree. 
There's  hart  and  hind  and  dae  and  rae, 
And  of  a'  wilde  bestis  grete  plentie. 

Then  there  were  other  associations  which 
came  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Scott 
with  peculiar  power.  There  in  that  Forest 
there  rose  on  the  memory  names  and 
visions  of  unspeakable  charm.  Newark 
and  Oakwood,  where  Michael  Scott's  lamp 
burned  o'  nights  ;  the  fairy  Carteriiauo;h, 
where  Janet  waited  on  the  eerie  midnight 
moor  for  the  fairy  riders,  and,  woman- 
hearted,  gripped  her  lover  and  tore  him 
from  the  envious  power  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  queen  of  Fairy;  the  Hangingshaw 
and  the  Outlaw,  with  his  green-coated  gal- 
lant riders,  and  his  wide -summoning 
bugle-horn  ;  the  dowie  dens  and  the  grief- 
stricken  maiden,  her  lips  ruddy  from 
kisses  of  her  dead  lover's  wounds ;  Dry- 
hope  and  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  ;  St. 
Mary's  Kirk,  where  only  now  the  grouse- 
cock  calls  and  the  plover  wails,  yet  sug- 
gestive of  quaint  and  limitless  romance  ; 
and  the  grave  of  the  wizard  priest  — 

whose  bones  were  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust  — 

a  lonely  churchyard,  where  still  the  peas- 
ant, 

dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 

It  was  these  —  the  names,  the  stories,  the 
traditions,  the  legends  of  the  past  —  which 
stirred  and  filled  the  soul  of  Scott.  For 
him  they  were  enough  without  symbolical 
suggestion,  musing,  or  reflection.  They 
had  been  in  some  form  or  other  a  part  of 
human  experience,  a  stirring,  storied  past, 
touching  human  sympathy,  and  even 
teaching  human  lessons,  and  the  heart  of 
Scott,  like  the  heart  of  Shakespeare,  was 
as  wide  as  humanity.  Scott's  faculty  lay 
in  the  directness  and  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ing, in  the  transparent  power  of  sponta- 
neous art.  And  well  it  is  that  we  should 
have  this  side  represented  and  revived, 
especially  in  these  times.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  power  of  symbolism  and 
reflection,  when  truly,  purely,  naturally 
evoked,  there  is  a  great  danger  on  this 
side  —  the  danger  of  morbid  individual- 
ism, and  the  consequent  overflow  on  what 
is  sacred  and  pure  and  fitted  to  touch  the 
universal  heart,  of  a  lurid  and  even  de- 
grading personal  mood.  Wordsworth  has 
been  a  blessing  to  the  land;  others,  as 
individual,  have  been  a  good  deal  the  re- 
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verse.  Scott  was  ever  open  to  the  out- 
ward —  •'  the  best  shows  of  sky  and  earth  " 
—  the  widest  scope  of  story,  tradition, 
natural  scene.  He  was  healthy  at  the 
core;  because  he  was  open, waiting,  rev- 
erent. As  has  been  said:  "Unlike 
Byron,  who  always  drew  from  himself,  his 
versatility  was  unbounded ;  like  Shake- 
speare, he  was  equally  at  home  with  the 
clown  and  the  sage  ;  and,  like  that  great 
dramatist,  he 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new.* 

This  passion  for  the  Yarrow  and  the  Bor- 
der country  was  at  the  heart  of  Scott.  It 
made  him,  and  he  enriched  the  land  in 
turn. 

By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek. 

This  depth  of  interest  enabled  him  to  see 
and  to  feel  what  was  good  and  pure,  what 
was  tender  and  pathetic,  what  was  noble 
and  heroic  in  the  old  life,  the  old  manners, 
the  old  deeds  there — and  so  to  link  this 
forever  with  the  sympathies  —  the  univer- 
sal heart  of  mankind  — 

For  thou  upon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth, 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow. 

The  introduction  to  the  second  canto  of 
"  Marmion  "  lays  bare  the  whole  inner 
heart  of  Scott.  It  is  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  Yarrow.  It  is  the  lifelong 
feeling  of  the  man  —  deep,  loving,  pas- 
sionate. Regret  for  the  past,  vivid  imag- 
ining of  it,  old  memories  strong  as  if  they 
were  present  perceptions,  the  softening 
and  subduing  power  of  old  story  —  all  this 
we  find  :  — 

Yon  Thorn  —  perchance  whose  prickly  spears. 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers  — 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough : 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made  ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  showed  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook  I 

•  Vedder,  Memoirs,  p.  83. 
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Here  is  another  mood,  but  of  the  same 
sort,  tinged  with  regret.  It  is  dated 
"Ashiestiel,  Ettrick  Forest."  (Introduc- 
tion to  "  Marmion,"  canto  fourth) :  — 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day, 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vexed  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donned  their  wintry  shrouds  again  : 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky. 
Mixed  with  the  rack,  the  snow-mists  fly ; 
The  shepherd  who  in  summer  sun. 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won, 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
Viewed  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look, 
Or  slumbered  o'er  his  tattered  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen'd  tide; 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Poinds  sterner  labor  for  the  swain. 

The  lines  on  St.  Mary's  Loch  in  calm, 
in  this  introduction  to  "  Marmion,"  show 
Scott's  power  of  direct  picturing  at  its 
highest  and  best.  But  they  do  more  ;  for 
with  the  outline  to  the  eye  is  mingled  the 
impression  on  the  soul,  made  directly  by 
the  scene  — the  loneliness,  the  pathos  of 
the  bare  hillside,  the  silence,  only  brought 
home  more  deeply  by  the  sound  of  the 
mountain  streams.  This  mingling  of  the 
outward  and  inward,  of  eye  and  soul,  is 
comparatively  rare  in  Scott's  descriptions. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  rise  to  the  symbolism 
of  Wordsworth,  with  whom  the  epithet  is 
as  suggestive  of  moral  quality  or  feeling 
as  it  is  accurately  descriptive  of  the  out- 
ward. But  the  soul  subdued,  pathetic, 
and  passive  in  presence  of  the  lake  and 
its  surroundings,  shows  how  deeply  the 
scene  had  entered  Scott's  very  heart;  en- 
tered it  as  probably  only  a  scene  in  Yar- 
row could  do.  The  lines  are  household 
words  ;  but  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
them  in  this  connection  :  — 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain. 

Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake; 


Thou  know'st  it  well,  — nor  fen  nor  sedg€ 

Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge; 

Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 

At  once  upon  the  level  brink  ; 

And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 

Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 

Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view; 

Shaggy  with  health,  but  lonely  bare. 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 

Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 

Bears  'thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine«^ 

Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power, 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 

Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 

Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie; 

Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 

Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell : 

There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess, 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 

And  silence  aids  —  though  the  steep  hills 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 

Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

This  description  is  even  now  essentially 
true,  notwithstanding  coaches  from  east 
and  west,  and  that  dreadful  planting  by 
the  margin  of  the  loch  on  the  Rodono 
side,  which  seems  intended  to  show  how 
impervious  man  can  be  to  nature's  grace 
and  charm. 

The  pictures  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  left  by 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  by  Hogg  also, 
who  has  given  us  an  exquisite  description, 
are  of  its  placid  mood.  Scott,  indeed,  has 
also  pictured  it  in  storm,  but  they  have 
all  dwelt  on  its  calm  aspect.  It  is  seen 
hushed  to  rest  amid  the  hills,  whose  peace- 
ful shadows  lie  within  its  bosom,  far  down 
in  its  quiet  depths,  as  if  in  a  fusion  of 
earth,  sky,  and  water  —  the  whole  in  an 
ideal  —  "a  far  nether  world"  —  and  a 
more  perfect  symbol  of  sympathetic  calm 
cannot  be  found,  where  the  overlooking 
hills  are  face  to  face  with  their  own  forms, 
in  the  still,  responding  mirror.  But  one 
may  on  an  October  day  find  a  very  differ- 
ent Yarrow  from  that  of  the  poets  now 
referred  to,  and  a  very  different  St.  Mary's. 
You  get  to  the  point  on  Mount  Benger 
where  the  Yarrow  opens  on  the  vision,  or 
ought  to  do  so  ;  but  the  day  is  cloudy,  and 
there  is  a  thickening  mist  moving  in  folded 
wreaths.  Going  downwards  from  the  hill 
above  the  Gordon  Arms,  the  valley  is 
dimly  seen;  certain  patches  of  it  stand 
out  more  nakedly  than  others,  suggesting 
the  glimpses  of  a  river-flow,  wan  rather 
than  bright.  The  hilltops  and  higher 
reaches  of  the  glens  are  shrouded  ;  you 
are  aware  only  of  the  sloping  braes  on  each 
side  of  the  stream.     But  towards  the  loch 
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the  mist  lightens,  and  you  find  the  expanse 
of  water  by  no  means  in  a  quiet  mood.  It 
is  dark  grey,  like  the  sky,  wild,  shimmer- 
ing restlessly,  and  streaked  with  foam. 
The  hills  do  not  view  themselves  to-day 
in  the  peaceful  mirror,  and  there  may  be 
a  swan,  but  there  is  no  double —  a  "  shad- 
ow." It  is  now  perhaps  that  one  feels  the 
power  and  suggestiveness  of  St.  Mary's  at 
its  greatest.  It  may  be  that  one's  thoughts, 
full  of  troubled  Border  story  —  deeds  of 
violence,  blood,  and  daring  —  find  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  loch  that  the  spirit  of  old 
times  is  thus  moving,  thus  imaging  itself. 
It  is  at  least  true  that  the  placid  St. 
Mary's  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth  is  a 
merely  one-sided  representation  of  the 
real  —  an  idealized  picture  of  a  not  un- 
common aspect.  The  loch  is  not  privi- 
leged above  the  human  hearts  —  that  were 
stirred  of  old  by  the  dule  of  Henderland, 
the  tragedy  of  the  Douglas  Burn,  where 
the  maiden  saw  that  her  lover's  blood 
tinged  "the  wan  water,"  and  the  constant 
alarms  of  midnight  reivers  in  those  ad- 
joining, night-shadowed  glens  —  with  an 
everlasting  calm  and  perpetual  sunshine; 
and  when  troubled  by  storm,  and  its 
"snow-white  sprites"  rise  and- sweep  in 
their  power,  it  is  the  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  old  life,  the  old  emotions,  and  the 
old  deeds,  appearing  almost  as  if  it  kept 
in  its  bosom,  but  could  not  always  restrain, 
the  memories  of  that  strifeful,  stirring, 
and  romantic  past.  J.  Veitch. 
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The  visitor  to  Orotava,  the  new  health- 
resort  in  Tenerife,  is  sure  to  hear  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  more  or  less  intelligent,  about 
the  Guanches.  During  his  pleasant  post- 
prandial idlings  in  the  cool  garden  of  the 
hotel,  with  the  murmur  of  the  fountains 
in  his  ears,  the  sweet  smell  of  a  multitude 
of  flowers  in  his  nostrils,  and  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  white  cone  of  the  Peak, 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  hotel  roof, 
the  verdant,  vine-clad  hills  of  Orotava, 
and  the  more  distant  ridge  of  Tigayga,  he 
may  even  be  tempted  into  soliloquy  about 
those  mysterious  ancients  who  once  had 
the  island  to  themselves.  Perchance  a 
smiling  little  Spanish  urchin  accosts  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  musings,  and,  with  a 
delightfully  reverent  salutation,  asks  if  his 
worship  would  like  to  see  some  curios 
which  he  and  his  comrades  have  lately 
discovered.     The  treasure    may  prove  to 


be  nothing  more  than  a  handful  of  human 
teeth  in  excellent  preservation,  and  a  num- 
ber  of  little  beads   of   terra-cotta;    both 
beads   and    teeth    being   Guanche    relics. 
Other   Spaniards,  more    ambitious,  make 
up  to  him  with  attractions  of  a  stronger 
kind.     If  his  worship  is  an  antiquary,  or 
a  lover  of  ancient  things,  he  is  invited  to 
journey  for  a  few  hours   with  them,  to  a 
certain  cave,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  where  he  may  see  for  himself  rows 
or  heaps  of  these  dead  aborigines  of  Tene- 
rife.     His   worship   is    urged   to  lose  no 
time  ;  for,  of  a  certainty,  if  any  ignorant 
agriculturist  of  the  district  gets    wind  of 
this  find,  he  will  use  these  remains  of  the 
Guanches  for  the  fertilization  of  his  vine- 
yard or  his  potato-patch.     This  is  a  very 
seductive  lure  ;    for    has  not   the    visitor, 
ever   since    his   arrival  in  Orotava,  beea 
much  interested  by  a  certain  hole  in  the 
face  of  a  precipitous  cliff  over  the  black 
shore  sands   a   few  hundred  yards  away, 
the  sheaf  of  thigh-bones  set  jauntily  in  the 
opening  being  an  unmistakable  advertise- 
ment of  the  original  purpose  and  contents 
of  the  cave  ?     He  may  even  have  exerted 
himself  so  far  as  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff  itself.     Thence  he  has  looked, 
by  a  gap  in  the  ground,  into  this  very  pit, 
the  other  aperture  of  which  is  cut  in  the 
vertical   face   of  the    rock.     And   he   has 
found  some  entertainment  in  gazing  for  a 
few  minutes  at    the  medley  of  bleached 
skulls  and  backbones,  and  arms  and  legs, 
which  thickly  litter  the  cave  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  beneath  him,  but  inaccessi- 
ble without  a  ladder  or  a  rope.     Then,  as 
a  crowning  stimulant  to  his  fancy,  he  may, 
last  of  all,  have  paid  a  visit  to  one  or  other 
of  the  local  Spanish  collectors  of  Guanche 
remains,   and   listened   with  considerable 
interest  to  enthusiastic  expositions  of  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  skulls  which  are  put 
before  him   for  his  admiration.     "These 
the  crania  of  a  debased  type  of  mankind 
having  affinity  with  the  negro!     Look  at 
the  lock  of  golden  hair  still  adhering  to 
this  withered  scalp.     A  skald  of  the  north 
might  have    sung   its   praises   in  a  saga. 
Who  knows  ?  the   German   scholar   who 
claimed    the    Guanches    as    a    collateral 
branch  of   his    own    noble    race  may,  for 
aught  we  can  say,  be  justified  in  his  seem- 
ing  extravagance.     A  race,  my  dear  sir, 
the  like  of  which  we  shall  never  see  again. 
Shame  upon  my  nation   for  having  been 
the  means  of  brutalizing  and  extinguish' 
ingit!"     With  such  words  as  these  the 
antiquaries  of  Orotava  are  sure  to  excite 
the  extreme  amount  of  curiosity  about  the 
Guanches  of  which  the  visitor  is  capable; 
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and  he  may  wish  to  know  more  about 
them. 

If  so,  it  is  not  very  diflScult  to  satisfy 
him.  There  is  no  lack  of  printed  matter 
on  the  subject.  The  pity  is  that  it  is  so 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is 
true  and  what  is  due  mainly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  the  imagination  of  the  old  chron- 
iclers and  poets  who  have  subsequently 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  historical 
authorities. 

We  have  no  book  written  by  a  Guanche. 
Manifestly  none  but  a  Guanche  could  give 
us  anything  like  an  exhaustive  and  wholly 
credible  narrative  of  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Such  records  as 
we  possess  are  the  work  of  Spaniards  not 
even  contemporary  with  the  Guanches 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  was  com- 
pleted. The  conquest  put  a  summary  end 
to  the  individuality  of  the  nation.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  it  was 
a  cardinal  principle  with  these  eccentric 
filibusters  of  Spain  to  go  on  their  errands 
of  conquest  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  cross  in  the  other?  The  people 
who  did  not  straightway  renounce  their 
old  beliefs  (and  the  habits  contingent  upon 
their  beliefs)  were  exterminated  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience.  If  they  did  thus  con- 
fess that  they  and  their  forefathers  had 
hitherto  lived  in  error  and  ignorance,  they 
were  hardly  safer  from  extermination  by 
more  insidious  methods  ;  and  in  thus  sur- 
rendering their  self-respect  they  made  the 
first  step  towards  that  abyss  of  degrada- 
tion which  was  sure  to  be  their  ultimate 
fate.  They  had  lost  cohesion,  and  so  their 
ancient  customs  and  polity  were  destined 
soon  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  new  meth- 
ods of  life  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
conquerors.  In  half  a  century  they  would 
have  become  traditions,  and  nothing  more  ; 
and  in  a  century  most  of  them  would  be 
forgotten.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore, 
that  there  is  much  that  is  defective  and 
merely  conjectural  in  Spanish  writings 
about  the  Guanches,  most  of  which  date 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  the  con- 
quest itself  having  been  completed  in  the 
year  1496. 

We  need  not  inquire  very  exactly  into 
the  origin  of  the  Guanches.  That  were 
quite  futile.  There  is  no  basis  upon 
which  to  build  an  incontestable  theory  on 
the  subject.  The  authors  who  have  seen 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  the 
posterity  of  Noah  by  two  mysterious  va- 
grant children,  Crano  and  Crana(male  and 
female  respectively),  who  landed  here  and 
named  the  islands  after  themselves,  do  not 
seem  to  have   much  probability  on  their 


side.  Other  authors  regard  them  as  de- 
scendants of  the  Canaanites  expelled  by 
Joshua  from  Palestine,  or  of  certain  of 
those  Egyptians  who,  in  Herodotus's  time, 
made  the  grand  tour  of  the  African  coast; 
as  offshoots  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  the 
remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis; 
and  I  know  not  what  else.  There  is  little 
of  exact  testimony  to  support  any  one  of 
those  theories;  nor  does  philology  here 
help  us  much,  though  there  seems  to  be 
some  affinity  between  the  fragments  of  the 
Canarian  languages  which  have  come 
down  to  us  and  the  language  of  the  Ber- 
ber race  of  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
Africa.*  The  word  Guanche  is  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  simple  root guan,  "a 
man." 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent islands  of  the  group  were,  compara« 
tively  speaking,  so  near  to  each  other,  it 
is  affirmed  that  they  had  no  intercourse. 
Hence  the  stupefaction  with  which  the 
Guanches  are  said  to  have  regarded  the 
white-sailed  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
they  believed  to  be  living  creatures.  But 
this  assertion  must  be  accepted  with  re- 
serve, especially  as  it  concerns  islands  so 
near  to  each  other  as  Tenerife  and  Go- 
mera,  and  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura. 
Among  a  people  who  could  spend  a  whole 
night  swimming  in  the  sea^with  a  torch  in 
one  hand  and  a  harpoon  in  the  other,  there 
were  sure  to  be  certain  bold  spirits  whose 
curiosity  would  lead  them  to  cross  the 
strait  between  their  own  isle  and  its  neigh- 
bor. The  fact  that  the  word  guan  was 
a  root  common  to  so  much  of  the  nomen- 
clature in  the  other  isles,  as  well  as  in 
Tenerife,  is  enough  to  support  the  plea 
for  a  common  origin,  whether  or  not  in 
later  times  each  island  developed  a  dialect 
of  its  own  incomprehensible  to  the  people 
of  the  other  islands. 

The  character  of  the  islanders  has  been 
differentiated  in  a  somewhat  shrewd  and 
singular  way.  According  to  Bontier  and 
Le  Verrier  (the  two  chaplains  who,  in 
1402,  accompanied  Bdthencourt,  the  first 
European  invader,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  island),  "it  would  be  difficult 


*  An  interesting  object  was,  in  1886,  found  close  to 
the  seashore  of  Anaga,  in  Tenerife,  by  Don  Manuel  de 
Ossuna.  This  is  a  pyramidal  stone  about  three  inches 
long  by  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  base,  with  upon  one 
side  a  smooth  and  inscribed  surface.  After  much  pa- 
tient and  learned  investigation,  Don  Manuel  has  been 
able  to  assure  himself  that  the  writing  on  the  stone  is  a 
composite  of  Punic,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic  characters  — 
in  fact,  a  Phoenician  dialect  —  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the 
third  or  second  century  before  Christ.  The  "Anaga 
Inscription,"  as  it  is  called,  is  rather  a  witness  to  the 
vagabond  habits  of  the  Phoenicians  than  to  the  culture 
of  the  Guanches. 
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in  all  the  world  to  find  a  handsomer  or 
braver  people,  or  one  more  intelligent,  if 
only  they  had  the  means  of  cultivating 
their  intelligence."  The  inhabitants  of 
Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote  are  said  to 
have  been  compassionate,  though  stern, 
friendly,  sociable,  and  fond  of  dancing 
and  music.  Those  of  Gomera  (where, 
even  after  the  conquest,  it  was  a  custom 
to  offer  woman's  milk  to  a  stranger)  ex- 
celled in  feats  of  skill  and  marksmanship, 
and  were  audacious  in  enterprise.  The 
natives  of  Palma  and  Hierro  were  a  mel- 
ancholy people;  the  former  much  in  sub- 
jection to  their  wives,  and  the  latter 
notorious  for  their  melodies,  which  "af- 
fected the  bowels  of  hearers  in  a  singularly 
sympathetic  manner."  The  Grand  Cana- 
rians  were  lively,  clever,  courageous, 
amiable,  and  truthful,  according  to  some  ; 
but  treacherous,  according  to  others.  All 
agree  that  the  Guanches  of  Tenerife  were 
strong,  active,  warlike,  modest,  generous, 
honorable,  and  patriotic.  Such  encomium 
as  this  could  be  passed  upon  few  nation- 
alities now  or  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history. 

From  the  latitude  of  their  isles,  the 
Canarians  were  likely  to  be  swarthy;  but 
they  were  no  kin  to  the  negroes  of  Africa. 
Buffon's  words  on  this  point  are  explicit : 
"Excepting  the  flat  nose,  these  people 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  negroes." 
The  Spaniards  would  have  scorned  to  in- 
termarry with  negro  women;  but  they  did 
not  scruple  to  seek  wives  among  the 
Guanches  and  other  Canarians,  partly 
from  policy  and  attracted  also  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Canarian  women.  Indeed, 
so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before 
Tenerife  was  forcibly  invaded,  the  nephew 
of  Bdthencourt,  who  accompanied  his 
uncle  to  the  islands,  abducted  a  native 
princess  of  Grand  Canary  and  married 
her.  The  princess,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and 
her  attendants  were  bathing  in  the  sea,  in 
ignorance  that  certain  Spaniards  were  in 
the  woods  near  the  shore.  These  rogues 
thus  found  them  an  easy  prey.  The  prin- 
cess was  carried  off  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Lanzarote,  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  B^thencourts,  as  vassals-in-chief  of  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  and  there,  in  the  words  of 
the  chronicler,  "the  priest  bathed  her 
afresh  in  the  holy  baptismal  stoup,  whence 
she  went  forth  so  beautiful  and  strong  that 
M.  Maciot,  noble  Bdthencourt's  nephew, 
made  her  his  wife  ;  and  from  them  twain 
have  proceeded  the  illustrious  family  of 
Bdthencourt,  like  fiowers  from  a  garden." 
This  maiden  is  described  as  being  "  so  fair 
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that  the  very  sea  felt  a  passion  for  her,  and 
for  whiteness  she  outvied  the  snow." 

The  women  of  Grand  Canary  were,  in- 
deed, especially  renowned  for  their  beauty. 
No  doubt  they  owed  their  light  complex- 
ions to  the  native  custom  whereby  they 
were  prohibited  from  leaving  the  house 
without  the  express  permission  of  their 
husbands.  The  only  indulgence  they  were 
allowed  was  that  of  sea-bathing,  and  it 
was  an  offence  punishable  with  death  for 
a  man  to  be  found  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  thus  devoted  to  their  use. 

The  Guanches  were  no  less  interesting 
physically  than  the  people  of  Grand  Ca- 
nary. Viana, in  his  epic  on  the  "Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Fortunate  Isles"  (a  long  and 
terrible  poem,  in  which  the  author's  enthu- 
siasm carries  him  through  a  page  of  forty 
lines  without  a  full  stop),  is  extravagant 
in  their  praise.  His  portraiture  of  Ben- 
como,  the  last  king  of  Taoro  (the  Valley 
of  Oratava),  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
conquest  of  Tenerife,  is  quite  micro- 
scopic. The  monarch  is  set  before  us  as 
a  man  seven  cubits  high,  with  a  broad, 
wrinkled  brow,  his  hair  divided  over  it; 
piercing  black  eyes,  thick  eyelashes,  and 
eyebrows  that  met  above  his  large,  wide- 
nostriled  Hose  ;  with  thick  lips,  parted  to 
show  a  "prodigious  number  of  diamantine 
teeth"  (sixty  molars!);  wearing  a  heavy 
moustache,  the  ends  upturned,  and  a  snow- 
white  beard  to  the  diaphragm.  This  burly 
sovereign  was  blessed  with  "  muscular 
arms,  covered  with  scars,  stout  knees, 
strong  legs,  and  small  feet."  If  we  attire 
Bencomo  in  a  tamarco,  or  loose  robe  of 
fine  skins,  put  a  coronal  of  flowers  round 
his  spacious  forehead,  sandals  upon  his 
feet,  and,  for  a  sceptre,  the  arm-bone  of 
his  great-grandfather,  Tinerfe,  in  his  hand, 
we  shall  see  his  Majesty  in  as  much  per- 
sonal pomp  as  he  ever  cared  to  assume. 
The  kings  of  the  more  easterly  isles  were 
greater  martinets.  They  wore  coronals 
of  sea-shells  and  embroidered  pelts.  But 
they  were  of  a  weaker  nature  than  the 
king  of  Taoro,  and,  with  their  well-known 
arts,  the  Spaniards  soon  put  an  end  to 
their  sovereignty. 

We  have  no  such  exact  photograph  of  a 
Guanche  woman.  Bencomo's  daughter, 
Uacil,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  Span- 
ish knight,  is  limned  rather  as  if  she  were 
the  heroine  of  a  mediaeval  romance.  Her 
hair  was  "more  golden  than  the  sun;" 
her  eyebrows  were  of  the  same  hue ;  and 
she  had  "a  dainty  mouth,  the  plump  lips 
of  which  seemed  made  of  the  purest 
coral."  One's  heart  may  go  forth  to  such 
a  maiden  ;  but  one  feels  that  she  is  some- 
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what  phantasmal.  Viana  puts  a  great 
many  absurdities  into  her  pretty  mouth, 
and  makes  her  commune  with  herself 
about  her  love  for  Don  Castillo,  the  Span- 
iard already  mentioned,  as  if  she  were  a 
modern  damsel  oppressed  by  problems 
of  conscience  and  psychology.  The  duties 
of  the  ordinary  Guanche  woman  were,  in 
times  of  peace,  to  make  the  gofio  in  the 
simple  hand-mill  still  in  use  in  the  island, 
look  after  the  house,  and  help  her  husband 
with  his  pastoral  and  field  labors  ;  and,  in 
times  of  war,  to  follow  the  army,  carry  off 
the  wounded  and  attend  to  them,  and  bury 
the  dead. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
Canarians  than  this  staple  food  of  theirs, 
called  gofio.  The  islanders  of  our  own 
day  are  passionately  devoted  to  it.  In 
truth,  however,  it  is  a  very  plain  article 
of  diet.  It  is  only  the  flour  of  roasted 
maize,  peas,  beans,  or  barley,  or  a  com- 
pound of  two  or  three  grains.  Yet  fra- 
grant, indeed,  is  the  perfume  from  a  gofio 
water-mill,  with  the  householders  tarrying 
round  about  it  to  carry  off  their  flour  to 
use  ere  the  aroma  has  left  it. 

The  sojourner  in  the  agreeable  hotels 
of  Orotava  may,  if  he  pleases,  tickle  his 
palate  at  breakfast-time  with  some  of  this 
gofio.  He  will  not  venture,  like  an  accom- 
plished native,  to  take  a  handful  of  it  and 
throw  it  down  his  throat.  It  would  choke 
him  almost  to  death  if  he  did.  The  waiter 
will  considerately  offer  it  to  him  in  warm 
milk  or  coffee,  or  mixed  with  a  little  honey 
in  the  form  of  a  cake.  It  is  appetizing 
enough  with  anyone  of  those  condiments. 
The  old  Canarians  mixed  it  with  hot  mut- 
ton-fat, milk,  honey,  or  goat's  butter. 
Their  successors  follow  their  example. 
The  poorest  people  eat  it  with  water  only, 
seasoned  by  a  pinch  of  salt ;  and  upon 
this  meagre  species  of  gruel  many  a  Tene- 
rifan  brings  up  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
stout  children  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pence  a 
week.  The  traveller  in  the  islands  will 
observe  that  his  guide  would  as  soon  think 
of  going  without  his  shirt  as  without  his 
little  sack  of  gofio,  from  which  he  now  and 
again  stays  his  stomach  with  a  fist  full. 
In  Palma,  to  this  day,  and  no  doubt  else- 
where also,  an  inexpensive  sort  of  gofio 
is  made  out  of  the  dried  roots  of  the 
bracken  which  abounds  in  the  pine  forests 
on  the  mountain  slopes. 

The  islanders  attributed  their  good 
health  and  longevity  to  their  gofio.  "  On 
this  diet,"  says  Sosa,  "  I  have  seen  men 
and  women  of  one  hundred  and  ten  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  who  have  been 
as  fully  intelligent  at  the   time   of    their 


death  as  when  they  were  forty  or  fifty; 
and  others  of  eighty  and  ninety  who  made 
nothing  of  a  walk  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  up  and  down  barrancos,  and  who 
carried  a  stick,  not  as  a  support,  but  as 
a  diversion."  Perhaps,  however,  the  cli- 
mate ought  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
honor  thus  ascribed  to  the  gofio.  An- 
other thing:  The  Guanches  drank  no 
wine,  because  they  knew  not  of  its  exist- 
ence. Our  advocates  of  teetotalism  will 
not  deny  that  this  also  was  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  happy,  protracted  lives  of  the 
Canarians. 

But  longevity  is  common  enough  in  the 
Canaries  at  the  present  day,  and  this 
though  the  island  wine  has  lost  its  earlier 
repute,  and  is  now  one  of  the  surest  possi- 
ble causes  of  a  colic.  Out  of  a  population 
of  237,036,  it  is  no  bad  record  to  have 
4,039  persons  (1,665  male,  and  2,374  fe- 
male) between  the  ages  of  seventy-one  and 
eighty;  729  (314  male,  and  415  female) 
between  eighty-one  and  eighty-five ;  499 
(157  male,  and  342  female)  between  eighty- 
six  and  ninety  ;  87  (35  male,  and  52  female) 
between  ninety-one  and  ninety-five  ;  37  (13 
male,  and  24  female)  between  ninety-six 
and  a  hundred ;  and  three  (all  women) 
over  a  hundred. 

Besides  gofio,  the  Guanches  found  abun- 
dance of  other  articles  for  their  dinner- 
table.  A  banquet  in  Tenerife  included 
sheep  and  goats,  lambs  and  kidlings, 
roasted  whole ;  mushrooms  and  other 
fungi ;  strawberries  and  cherries,  as  well 
as  the  more  common  dairy,  vegetable, 
and  fruit  produce  of  the  land.  The 
Guanches  liked  their  meat  roasted  until 
it  was  almost  a  cinder.  They  had  large 
appetites,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale  of 
the  man  who  ate  a  kid  and  twenty  rabbits 
at  a  single  meal. 

The  strength  acquired  by  the  Canarians 
through  their  simple  and  healthy  manner 
of  life,  and  their  methodical  athletic  ex- 
ercises, is  little  short  of  fabulous.  It  is 
difficult  to  credit  some  of  the  stories  that 
have  come  down  to  us  in  illustration  of 
this. 

The  following  is  told  of  a  man  of  Go- 
mera.  He  and  certain  companions  swam 
one  day  to  a  rock  at  a  little  distance  from 
their  island,  to  gather  cockles  and  other 
shell-fish.  When  they  were  about  to  re- 
turn, to  their  annoyance  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  a  horde  of  sharks. 
One  of  the  men  then  straightway  dived 
into  the  sea,  and  grappling  the  first  shark 
he  touched,  he  hugged  its  body  with  all 
his  might,  so  that  it  began  to  lash  the 
water  with  its  tail.     This  frightened  the 
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other  sharks  so  that  they  all  decamped, 
and  the  men  of  Gomera  made  prompt  use 
of  their  opportunity,  and  were  able  to 
swim  home  in  safety. 

In  Palma  the  women  were  as  robust  as 
the  men.  We  read  of  a  certain  one  of 
them,  Guayanfanta  by  name,  who,  being 
pursued  by  several  marauders  from  the 
adjacent  island  of  Hierro  (a  proof  that  the 
islanders  did  occasionally  intercommuni- 
cate), allowed  the  foremost  of  them  to 
come  up  with  her.  Him  she  then  seized, 
and  carried  in  her  arms  towards  a  ravine. 
She  proposed  to  hold  her  captive  over 
the  abyss  until  she  had  made  terms  with 
his  companions.  Unfortunately,  however, 
she  was  not  fleet  enough  of  foot  to  escape 
the  others. 

That  the  men  of  Palma  were  not  want- 
ing in  stoical  courage  the  deed  of  one 
Mayantigo  may  bear  witness.  Being 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  perceiving  that 
the  wound  was  about  to  mortify,  he  de- 
liberately cut  off  the  diseased  limb  below 
the  elbow  with  his  other  hand.  As  the 
Canarians  used  knives  of  obsidian  instead 
of  steel,  this  must  have  been  a  painful 
and  not  a  very  speedy  operation. 

But  the  Guanches,  and  their  neighbors 
of  Grand  Canary,  seem  to  have  excelled 
all  the  other  islanders  in  their  feats  of 
skill  and  strength. 

After  the  Spanish  occupation,  a  certain 
enormous  stone  was  for  long  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  Guanche 
athletic  courses.  The  natives  had  been 
able  to  lift  it,  set  it  on  their  shoulders, 
and  even  throw  it  over  their  heads. 
Their  degenerate  posterity,  and  the  Span- 
iards, could  not  raise  it  from  the  ground. 

Tradition  has  immortalized  one  Adar- 
goma,  of  Grand  Canary,  who  could  wrestle 
for  two  successive  hours,  and  having  been 
thrown  undermost  in  a  certain  contest,  got 
his  antagonist  between  his  legs  and  arms, 
and  squeezed  him  so  that  his  bones  began 
to  crack. 

This  native  was  subsequently  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Spain,  where  he  astounded  the 
people  by  his  performances.  One  day,  in 
Seville,  he  was  visited  by  a  brawny  youth 
of  La  Mancha,  who  was  anxious  to  try  a 
bout  with  him.  "My  good  friend,"  said 
Adargoma,  "as  we  are  going  to  wrestle 
together,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
should  begin  by  drinking  something."  A 
large  bowl  of  wine  having  been  brought, 
he  took  this  in  one  hand,  and  continued  to 
address  his  challenger.  "  If  with  both 
your  arms  you  can  overpower  one  of  mine, 
so  as  to  hinder  me  from  drinking  every 
drop  of  this  wine,  we  will  try  our  strength 


together.  If  not,  you  may  return  to  your 
own  home."  The  struggle  took  place,  and 
Adargoma  by  degrees  drained  the  bowl  in 
the  coolest  manner,  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  the  wine.  His  one  hand  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  other's  two. 

It  was  reckoned  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon for  a  man  to  take  an  untethered  ox 
by  the  horn  with  one  hand,  and  slay  it  with 
the  other.  A  certain  native-born  priest  of 
Grand  Canary,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
showed  that  he  inherited  some  of  his  an- 
cestors' vigor.  He  could  not  only  kill  an 
ox  in  this  way  ;  but  one  day,  hearing  that 
an  enraged  bull  had  broken  loose,  and  was 
in  the  street,  he  ran  out,  and  grasping  it 
by  the  leg  threw  it  down,  and  so  held  it 
until  its  owner  was  able  to  secure  it.  This 
doughty  son  of  the  Church,  before  his 
death,  chanced  to  have  one  of  his  legs 
amputated  for  a  cancer.  It  was  then 
found  that  his  thighbone  was  solid,  with 
no  trace  of  marrow.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  relics  of  the 
Canarians,  now  found  in  their  burying 
places,  do  not  bear  out  the  inference  that 
this  was  a  national  characteristic  ;  though 
their  dimensions  are  certainly  a  testimony 
of  the  strength  and  size  of  their  late  pro- 
prietors. 

From  their  infancy  the  islanders  were 
taught  to  be  adroit  in  self-defence.  They 
were  pelted  systematically  with  little  darts 
and  balls  of  clay,  and  tl.e  pain  when  they 
were  hit  served  as  an  admirable  educative 
agent.  Stones  and  sharp-pointed  javelins 
were  substituted  when  t'ley  had  grown  to 
boyhood.  It  was  under  a  training  of  this 
kind  that  they  developed  the  promptitude 
in  attack  and  in  defence  which  took  the 
Spaniards  so  greatly  by  surprise.  These 
veteran  warriors  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes  when  they  saw  the  Guanches  catch 
in  their  hands  the  arrows  of  their  bowmen. 
And  they  were  no  less  amazed  by  the  ter- 
rific velocity,  precision,  and  force  of  the 
stones  which  were  hurled  against  them  as 
the  overture  of  a  battle. 

As  a  test  of  his  alertness,  a  Canarian 
was  wont  to  give  three  men  a  dozen  or- 
anges, and  invite  them  to  pelt  him  as  hard 
and  fast  as  they  pleased.  He  invariably 
caught  the  oranges  in  his  hand,  but  never 
missed  his  own  aim.  At  Seville,  too,  a 
Canarian  would,  for  a  few  pence,  let  any 
one  pelt  him  with  stones,  from  a  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  yards.  Without  moving 
his  left  foot,  he  avoided  every  stone.  A 
people  who  yoked  themselves  to  the  plough 
(a  framework  of  wood  with  goats'  horns 
stuck  in  it),  and  could  give  and  take  $0 
dexterously  in  the  field,  were  not  foes  to 
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be  slighted.  The  Spanish  general  who 
urged  his  men  against  them  with  the 
words  :  "  Forward,  my  sons,  forward  !  I 
am  not  afraid  of  naked  folks!"  the  next 
moment  received  a  stone  in  his  mouth 
which  sent  several  teeth  rattling  down  his 
throat.  In  the  first  engagement  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Guanches,  the  for- 
mer, spite  of  their  coats  of  mail  and  supe- 
rior weapons,  lost  twice  as  many  men  as 
the  latter. 

The  religion  of  the  Guanches  was  no 
very  complex  theological  or  superstitious 
system.  Like  most  uncivilized  people  of 
some  intelligence,  they  had  a  dim  idea  of 
a  First  Cause  or  Creator,  to  whom  as  such 
they  paid  homage.  Viana's  words  on  the 
subject  are  interesting  :  — 

In  idols  they  believed  not,  nor  worshipped 
Nor  regarded  false  gods 
With  vicious  ceremonies  and  rites ; 
Rather,  by  love  benevolent  and  pure 
Inspired,  they  all  agreed  in  one  Chief  Cause  — 
Adoring  and  believing  in  one  God  alone, 
Whom  they  confessed  infinite  and  just. 
Omnipotent,  holy,  and  merciful  — 
And  called  in  their  own  tongue  Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax  Acucanac  Menceito 
Acoron,  Acaman,  Acuhurajan; 
Sublime  and  reverent  designations 
Which  signify  —  All  Powerful, 
Sustainer  and  Author  of  things  that  are, 
Without  beginning  and  without  end,  Cause 
or  Causes. 

As  their  religion  did  not  teach  them  that 
they  were  essentially  vile  and  prone  to 
evil,  the  Guanches  had  no  need  of  priests 
and  sacrifices  of  atonement.  The/aycan, 
or  so-called  high  priest,  might  rather  be 
termed  the  grand  vizier  or  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. He  was  the  second  person  in  the 
kingdom,  and  acted  as  president  during 
the  national  games  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  It  was  for  him  to  examine  and 
give  or  refuse  approval  to  the  claim  of  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  to  be  consecrated  no- 
bles in  their  turn.  This  was  a  curious 
ceremony.  The  candidate  was  summoned 
before  the  faycan  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  who  were  thus  addressed  by  the 
faycan :  — 

"I  conjure  you  to  declare  if  you  have 

ever  seen [the  candidate],  the  son  of 

,  enter  into  the  cattle-yard  to  milk  or 

kill  the  goats;  if  you  know  that  he  has 
prepared  food  with  his  own  hands;  if  he 
has  made  forays  in  time  of  peace;  if  he 
has  been  uncivil  or  spoken  amiss,  espe- 
cially to  a  woman." 

The  people  having  borne  witness  that, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  the  youth 
had  never  been  guilty  of  such  iniquitous 


actions,  the  faycan  cut  his  hair  below  the 
ears,  put  a  wooden  lance  into  his  hands 
for  the  royal  service,  and  declared  him  a 
noble.  But  if  he  had  soiled  his  hands  by 
milking  a  goat,  he  was  degraded  instead 
of  being  advanced,  his  hair  was  all  cut  » 
from  his  head,  and  he  was  one  of  the  com-  ■ 
monalty  for  life.  ■ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  theoretically 
and  in  fact,  the  Guanche  rule  was  a  des- 
potism of  the  most  absolute  type.  Hum- 
boldt views  this  as  a  great  reproach  to  the 
Guanches,  and  will  therefore  by  no  means 
admit  that  they  merited  the  praise  for 
their  simple  and  happy  lives  which  has 
been  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  them. 
He  is  particularly  irritated  by  the  code  of 
conduct  which  made  it  as  much  as  a  no- 
bleman's dignity  was  worth  to  milk  a  goat. 
"We  are  astonished  to  see  the  useful 
labors  of  agriculture  and  pastoral  life  ex- 
posed to  contempt  at  the  very  dawn  of 
civilization."  But  here  the  end  may  be 
said  to  have  justified  the  means.  Though 
a  despot^sm,  it  was  one  of  the  most  mild 
and  benevolent  type.  Moreover,  it  was 
strictly  in  harmony  with  their  scheme  of 
the  creation.  God,  they  said,  in  the  begin- 
ning created  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
women,  and  with  them  created  sheep  and 
goats  for  their  sustenance.  Afterwards 
he  created  other  men  and  women,  but  did 
not  add  to  the  existing  stock  of  victuals; 
and  when  his  later  creations  applied  to 
him  for  sheep  and  goats  he  bade  them 
"  serve  the  others,  and  they  will  then  give 
you  food."  The  line  betvi^een  rich  and 
poor  was  thus  very  emphatic. 

The  Guanche  traditions  about  their 
kings  went  back  no  farther  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  conquest  by  Spain  in 
1496.  At  that  time  the  whole  island  of 
Tenerife  was  under  a  single  ruler,  "the 
great  Tinerfe."  This  monarch  had  nine 
sons,  who,  it  is  said,  rebelled  against  their 
father  (perhaps  for  his  longevity)  and  di- 
vided the  island  between  them  into  nine 
petty  principalities ;  and  it  was  in  this 
state  of  subdivision  when  Alonso  de  Lugo 
the  conquistador  {"i^ho^^  martial  figure  is 
so  common  an  object  in  the  churches  of 
Tenerife)  came  against  it  from  Spain. 

In  realms  so  circumscribed,  among  a 
people  who  knew  nothing  of  money,  who 
had  but  to  scratch  the  soil  to  make  it 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  under  a  climate  of 
proverbial  sweetness,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  ambition  did  not  greatly  abound.  The 
poor  lived  in  peace  and  plenty,  each  under 
the  shade  of  his  own  fig-tree,  and  the 
monarchs  of  the  respective  kingdoms  did 
their  best  for  the  common  weal. 
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The  morality  of  the  Guanches  and  of 
the  other  Canarians  was  what  one  would 
expect  it  to  be  among  a  people  of  so  sim- 
ple and  pastoral  a  life.  In  Tenerife  it  was 
as  easy  to  divorce  as  to  marry.  If  a  man 
loved  a  woman,  he  strove  to  win  her  good- 
will, and,  having  obtained  it,  asked  her 
father's  consent.  The  bestowal  of  this 
constituted  the  marriage  ceremony.  If, 
subsequently,  they  disagreed,  they  sepa- 
rated amicably,  and  each  was  free  to  marry 
again,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
children  by  their  former  marriage  were  to 
be  regarded  as  illegitimate.  The  feudal 
custom  of  prelibation  was  in  force;  and 
when  the  king  journeyed  through  his 
realm,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  his  en- 
tertainer were  gladly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  placed  at  his  disposal.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  nowhere  was  there  less 
chance  of  promiscuous  immorality,  seeing 
that  it  was  an  offence,  punishable  nomi- 
nally with  death,  for  a  man  to  accost  in 
the  open  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted.  As  a  further  precaution,  the 
sexes  in  certain  localities  each  had  a  road 
to  themselves.  A  survival  of  this  custom 
exists  to  this  day  on  a  plateau  among  the 
mountains  of  Taganana,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  island.  A  little  chapel  occu- 
pies the  site,  with  a  track  on  both  sides  of 
it,  one  of  which  is  traditionally  used  by 
men,  and  the  other  by  women. 

In  Lanzarote,  where  the  women  were 
very  beautiful,  at  one  time  polyandry  was 
in  force.  The  wife  was  allowed  to  have 
three  husbands,  whom  she  favored  in  rota- 
tion month  by  month  ;  the  two  spouses  in 
abeyance  meanwhile  acting  as  her  domes- 
tics. In  this  island  the  preponderance  of 
males  was  so  great  that,  by  a  barbarous 
law,  it  was  obligatory  for  a  long  time  to 
kill  all  male  children  except  the  first-born. 
But  a  pestilence  eventually  brought  relief 
to  the  unhappy  mothers  of  Lanzarote.  The 
population  was  thereby  so  much  dimin- 
ished that  the  law  was  repealed. 

In  Grand  Canary  an  institution  of  Vestal 
Virgins,  presided  over  by  the  faycan, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scanty 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  people.  The 
girls,  who  were  all  of  noble  birth,  were 
enrolled  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  subsequently  married.  Some 
say  they  were  free  to  take  husbands  after 
the  age  of  thirty.  Meanwhile,  however, 
ihey  lived  a  life  of  chastity.  At  the  birth 
of  a  child  they  were  summoned  to  pour 
water  upon  it  and  give  it  a  name.  Daily, 
also,  they  offered  a  libation  of  goats'  milk 
to  the  Creator.     But  in  times  of  drought, 


when  the  crops  were  imperilled,  they  were 
the  chief  functionaries  in  a  ceremony 
which  began  with  an  ascent  of  a  high 
mountain,  attended  by  the  faycan,  the 
nobles,  and  the  common  people,  with 
boughs  and  palm-leaves  in  their  hands. 
On  the  mountain-top  the  Virgins  offered 
butter  and  milk,  and  wailed  and  danced  to 
propitiate  the  Deity;  and  afterwards  they 
descended  to  the  seashore,  and  with  rods 
and  sticks  thrashed  the  inflowing  waves 
until  they  were  tired,  shouting  furiously 
over  their  work. 

In  Tenerife,  in  the  like  case,  the  faycan 
and  the  people,  having  assembled  on  a 
mountain,  joined  their  cries  to  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  number  of  kidlings  and  lambs 
that  they  had  reft  from  the  dams  and 
carried  with  them.  This  incense  of  peti- 
tioning was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Almighty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  young  was  well  cared  for  in 
the  islands.  Nor  were  their  manners  and 
morals  neglected.  The  poor  relied  for 
their  training  upon  their  parents;  the 
father  of  a  household  being  priest  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  bread-winner.  But  the 
children  of  the  nobles  were  subjected  to 
more  exact  discipline. 

Among  the  Aztecs,  a  girl  just  budding 
into  womanhood  might  well  have  been 
terrified  by  the  formal  discourses  which 
it  was  her  father's  duty  to  address  to  her : 
"  Oh,  my  darling  daughter,  this  world  is 
a  world  of  tears,  sufferings,  and  unsatis- 
fied desires.  This  is  a  certain  truth  which 
we  know  by  experience  ;  mark  what  I  say, 
my  daughter,  that  this  world  is  evil  and 
hard  to  endure,  where  there  are  no  pleas- 
ures unattended  by  discomforts.  An  old 
proverb  says  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
separated  from  sadness,  and  no  perfect 
rest  here  on  earth,"  etc. 

An  Aztec  lad  was  enlightened  in  the 
same  chilly  manner. 

But  with  the  Guanches  it  was  a  little 
different.  To  be  sure,  the  youth  was 
bidden  to  regard  pride  as  a  fault,  anger  a 
cruelty,  avarice  as  vain,  luxuriousness  a 
disgrace,  idleness  an  infamy,  and  was  fur- 
ther taught  to  love  and  fear  the  Creator, 
love  his  neighbors,  obey  his  superiors, 
keep  his  word,  honor  his  father,  be  true  to 
his  friend,  and  lead  an  upright  and  cleanly 
life.  But  his  instructors  held  example  to 
be  better  than  precept.  The  Guanche 
father  would  thus  say  to  his  son;  •' Be- 
hold those  two  men,  my  boy.  The  one 
has  a  cheerful  countenance,  is  respected, 
has  many  flocks,  and  is  strong  and  well. 
The   other  lives   like   a  dog,  does  good 
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neither  to  himself  nor  any  one  else,  and  is 
despised  by  all  of  us.  The  former  is  a 
good  man  ;  the  latter  is  a  bad  man.  You 
would,  of  course,  like  to  resemble  the 
good  man.    Therefore,  follow  in  his  steps." 

Words  like  these  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  an  invigorating  and  beneficial  effect. 

In  Grand  Canary  the  daughters  of  the 
nobles  were  sent  to  school,  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Harimaguadas,  or  Vestal  Virgins 
already  mentioned,  and  there  they  stayed 
until  they  were  of  a  marriageable  age. 
What  they  were  supposed  to  learn  except 
the  rudiments  of  good  manners,  dancing, 
and  the  art  of  embroidery  upon  skins,  one 
can  but  conjecture.  Nothing  in  the  nature 
of  literature  has  come  down  to  us  from 
their  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  a 
child  merited  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Virgin  in  charge,  the  castigation  was 
performed  in  the  following  quaint  allegor- 
ical mode.  The  schoolmistress  took  a 
bunch  of  twigs,  and  thus  addressed  her 
flock:  "If  I  were  so-and-so's  daughter 
(naming  the  parents  of  the  naughty  little 
girl),  and  had  done  such-and-such  a  deed 
(mentioning  the  offence),  I  should  well 
deserve  to  be  whipped  severely  with  this 
birch  in  this  way."  She  then  flogged  the 
ground  with  great  heartiness.  Strange  to 
say,  this  performance  was,  by  the  misbe- 
having damsel  in  question,  esteemed  as 
much  a  disgrace  as  if  she  had  really  been 
chastised  in  public. 

Proceeding  from  the  punishment  of 
schoolgirls  to  the  punishment  of  adults, 
we  find  much  diversity  in  the  method  of 
treating  criminals  in  the  different  isles. 
The  Guanches  were  very  lenient.  The 
king  held  periodical  assize  in  the  Tagoror, 
a  circular  space  near  his  palace.  He  sat 
on  an  elevated  stone,  covered  with  skins, 
and  below  him  were  the  great  men  of  the 
realm.  The  felon  brought  before  him  was 
generally  sentenced  to  be  beaten  there  and 
then.  But  the  punishment  was  admirably 
tempered  with  mercy;  for  no  sooner  was 
it  at  an  end  than  the  culprit  was  led  away 
to  have  his  bruises  treated  with  ointment. 
Some  say  that  the  beating  was  wrought 
with  the  arm-bone  of  the  first  king  of  the 
realm,  which  served  the  reigning  monarch 
as  a  sceptre.  But  this  were  a  rod  too  hard 
for  an  executive  so  mild  as  that  of  the 
Guanches. 

Viana,  in  his  poem,  has  so  confused  the 
customs  of  the  different  isles  that  he  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  particular  informa- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  disobedience  was 
punished  with  death  by  stoning;  homicide 
also  with  death;  theft  with  flogging;  that 
if  a  damsel  accosted  a  man  in  an  impudent 


manner  she  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
life,  unless  the  man  came  forward  and  mar- 
ried her;  and  that  adultery  was  atoned 
for  by  a  living  burial.  The  fact  is  that, 
in  Tenerife,  there  were  no  capital  offences. 
Adultery,  homicide,  insults  to  women, 
and  theft  were  supposed  to  be  punished  to 
the  utmost  degree  by  imprisonment  for 
life,  with  forfeiture  of  goods. 

In  the  eastern  isles  housebreaking 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  heinous  of 
their  crimes.  In  Fuerteventura  it  was 
requited  with  death  if  the  culprit  had  made 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  or  had  scaled  the 
roof  ;  and  in  Grand  Canary  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  enter  the  house  of  another  person 
without  permission,  no  matter  in  what  way. 
In  the  former  island,  the  executioner  de- 
spatched his  victim  systematically:  he  led 
him  to  the  seashore,  stretched  him  upon  a 
large,  flat  rock,  and  pummelled  his  brains 
out  with  a  round  stone. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  other  islands  is  very  fragmentary. 
In  Palma,  which  was  divided  between 
twelve  princelings,  society  was  so  anarchic 
that  the  man  who  could  lift  cattle  with 
the  greatest  dexterity  was  most  respected. 
In  Hierro,  on  the  other  hand  (which  was 
under  the  sway  of  a  single  sovereign), 
theft  and  homicide  were  punished  alike  by 
mutilation  ;  an  eye  for  the  first  offence, 
the  other  eye  and  the  limbs  being  for- 
feited in  rotation  for  subsequent  convic- 
tions. In  the  Canaries,  as  in  Venice 
under  the  doges,  it  was  not  thought  dis- 
creet to  degrade  a  noble  in  the  presence 
of  his  inferiors.  Thus  a  felon  of  high 
degree  had  the  privilege  of  being  whipped 
by  night. 

We  can  give  no  very  exact  account  of 
the  several  industries  of  the  Guanches. 
Naturally,  they  were  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  The  ordinary  islander  was  content 
to  be  an  agriculturist  and  a  shepherd.  In 
the  season  of  field-work  he  prepared  the 
ground  with  a  stick  having  a  goat's  horn 
at  the  end.  This  was  his  hoe  ;  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  sowed  in  his  footsteps. 
When  the  corn  was  ripe,  it  was  for  the 
women  to  cut  and  tread  it  with  their  own 
hands  and  feet. 

Architecture  was  a  science  in  a  very 
inchoate  state  in  the  isles.  The  multitude 
of  caverns  in  the  scoriae  of  the  volcanic 
soil  seemed  to  the  Guanches  designed  by 
nature  for  habitations.  A  qualified  builder 
was,  therefore,  also  "an  adapter  of  cav- 
erns." These  last  were  either  chiselled 
square  in  the  white  tufa,  as  one  may  see 
them  to  this  day  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  or  used  in  the  natural  state,  with. 
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for  a  roof,  the  Gothic  vaulting;  blown  by 
the  eras  of  the  molten  lava  in  its  How  from 
the  Peak  at  a  remote  period  in  the  island's 
history.  The  houses  themselves  were 
simple  constructions  of  stones  and  mud, 
rushes,  boughs,  and  straw.  A  description 
is  extant  of  the  Church  of  Teguise  in  Lan- 
zarote,  in  T596,  which  we  may  well  assume 
to  have  been  built  by  native  masons  after 
their  acceptance  of  Christianity.  It  was 
"of  mud-walls  baked  in  the  sun,  thatched 
with  straw  and  stalks.  It  had  no  windows, 
but  was  lighted  from  the  door.  It  had  no 
division  for  the  choir,  and  on  both  sides 
of  it  were  stone  seats  running  up  to  the 
chief  altar."  The  domestic  architecture 
of  Lanzarote  was  of  a  more  advanced  kind 
than  that  of  the  other  Western  isles.  But 
the  chiselled  porticoes  of  the  houses  were 
so  small  that  it  was  most  convenient  to 
pass  through  them  upon  hands  and  knees  ; 
and  within,  the  smell  was  apt  to  be  trying, 
for  the  natives  dried  the  meat  in  the  house 
as  if  it  were  a  chimney,  and  there  was 
little  ventilation. 

The  ordinary  Guanche  dwelling-house 
was  well  supplied  with  furniture  if  it  con- 
tained beds  of  straw  or  fern,  palm-matting, 
knives  of  obsidian  (which  abounds  on  the 
upper  slopes  of  the  Peak),  a  basaltic  hand- 
mill  for  the  goiio,  such  as  are  still  in  use, 
pottery,  seats  of  stone  covered  with  skins, 
shells  for  spoons,  needles  of  fishbone, 
thread  of  sheep's  sinews,  and  splints  of 
pine  wood  for  torches.  The  preparation 
of  certain  of  those  various  trivial  necessa- 
ries gave  employment  to  a  good  many  of 
operatives,  who  constituted  the  industrial 
part  of  Guanche  society  :  dyers  of  skins 
and  rushes,  curriers,  weavers,  net  and  mat 
makers,  etc. 

Those  operatives  were  no  doubt  held  in 
respect  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  common  peasant.  Two 
other  classes  of  men,  however,  were 
exempt  from  all  honor  in  the  esteem  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  These  were  the 
executioners,  or  butchers,  and  the  em- 
balmers. 

In  the  villages  of  Tenerife  one  may  still 
see  a  trace  of  the  execration  in  which  the 
shedders  of  blood  were  regarded,  in  the 
isolation  of  the  butchers'  shops  of  the 
community.  A  Guanche  butcher  or  em- 
balmer  was  forbidden  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  fed 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  that 
was  the  only  advantage  his  labor  procured 
for  him.  The  islanders  loathed  bhod- 
shedding.  If,  in  the  course  of  battle,  a 
Canarian  noble  struck  down  an  opponent, 
he  would  not  give  his  victim  the  finishing 


blow  ;  that  was  the  duty  of  one  of  his  vas- 
sals. It  was  an  insult  even  to  cut  raw 
meat  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man.  Fur- 
ther, during  the  war  of  the  conquest,  the 
Guanches  thought  they  were  degrading 
the  Spaniards  their  prisoners  in  the  most 
ample  manner  when  they  set  them  to  kill 
the  flies  that  annoyed  the  goats  of  their 
herds. 

The  embalmers  were  a  guild  of  men  and 
women  who  were  concerned  with  the  dead 
of  their  respective  sexes,  and  who  inter- 
married and  thus  handed  on  the  secret  of 
their  methods  as  a  close  tradition.  It  was 
with  them  as  with  those  New  Zealanders 
who,  two  score  years  ago,  took  charge  of 
the  dead  of  their  respective  tribes.  These 
latter  were  under  a  terrible  ban  of  ostra- 
cism and  uncleanness.  "  Some  of  the 
forms  of  the  tapu  (an  indefinable  Maori 
term)  were  of  a  most  virulent  kind.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  tapu  of  those  who  han- 
dled the  dead,  or  conveyed  the  body  to  its 
last  resting-place.  This  tapu  was,  in  fact, 
the  uncleanness  of  the  old  Jewish  law,  and 
lasted  about  the  same  time,  and  was  re- 
moved almost  in  the  same  way.  It  was 
a  most  serious  affair.  The  person  who 
came  under  this  form  of  the  tapu  was  cut 
off  from  all  contact  and  almost  all  com- 
munication with  the  human  race.  Ke 
could  not  enter  any  house,  or  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  person  or  thing,  without 
utterly  bedevilling  them.  He  could  not 
even  touch  food  with  his  hands,  which  had 
become  so  frightfully  tapu,  or  unclean,  as 
to  be  quite  useless.  Food  would  be  placed 
for  him  on  the  ground,  and  he  would  then 
sit  or  kneel  down,  and  with  his  hands  care- 
fully held  behind  his  back,  would  gnaw  it 
in  the  best  way  he  could."* 

The  Guanche  embalmers  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  extravagantly  praised  for 
their  skill,  great  though  this  may  have 
been.  The  mummies  that  have  been  dis- 
berthed  from  the  caves  of  Tenerife  have 
been  credited  with  a  fabulous  age.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  their  antiquity. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  relics  of  the  later  epochs  of  Guanche 
history.  If  they  had  been  found  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  by  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  would  have  been  different. 
But  the  largest  find  on  record  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Viera  in  the  last  century.  That 
was  in  a  cave  between  Arico  and  Guimar, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  About  a 
thousand  mummies  were  there  brought  to 
light.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them, 
as  Viera  surmises,  may  have  lived  in  the 

•  Old  New  Zealand.     By  A.  Pakelia, 
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time  of  King  Juba ;  but  there  is  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  to  support  the  surmise. 

Not  all  the  Guanche  dead  were  em- 
balmed. The  privilege  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  nobility  and  the  royal 
families.  The  common  people  were,  it  is 
probable,  merely  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
sepulchral  caverns  with  vases  of  milk  and 
butter  by  their  side;  and  thus  it  is  their 
dust  in  which  the  modern  tourist  who  hits 
upon  a  Guanche  sepulchre  sinks  knee-deep 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  In  the 
island  of  Palma,  indeed,  they  did  not  wait 
until  the  invalid  breathed  his  last  before 
they  entombed  him.  When  he  seemed 
sick  unto  death  they  removed  him  into  a 
cave,  laid  him  on  a  pile  of  skins,  set  a  jar 
of  milk  within  his  reach,  and  then  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

The  process  of  a  Guanche  embalmment 
was  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  man  was 
dead,  he  was  carried  to  a  broad  flagstone, 
disembowelled,  and  deprived  of  his  brains. 
The  ears,  nostrils,  fingers,  toes,  and  other 
tender  parts,  were  then  washed  twice  a 
day  with  salt  and  cold  water.  Afterwards, 
the  whole  body  was  well  rubbed  with  an 
ointment  of  goats'  butter,  turpentine,  pow- 
dered briarwood,  pumice  dust,  and  other 
materials.  A  certain  absorptive  prepara- 
tion of  flowers  and  pomegranate  leaves 
was  impelled  into  the  stomach  ;  and,  the 
corpse,  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  several  days,  was  finally,  in  a  fortnight, 
handed  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  as 
a  complete  and  successful  mummy.  All 
this  time  the  funeral  obsequies  were  being 
celebrated.  Of  the  ceremonial  of  those 
obsequies  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
many  tears  were  shed,  and  great  lamen- 
tations were  made.  Lastly,  the  mummy, 
having  been  tightly  enveloped  in  several 
sheepskins  (from  three  or  four  to  twelve), 
and  bound  with  thongs  of  hide,  was 
marked  for  further  recognition,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  cave.  These  skin  wrappers 
were  either  fresh  or  prepared  by  tanning  ; 
and  they  left  the  head  and  feet  uncovered. 
Within  the  cave,  the  mummy  was  set  on 
its  legs  against  the  wall,  side  by  side  with 
its  predecessors,  or  thrust  upon  a  shelf 
cut  in  the  rock,  with  its  feet  outwards. 
If  of  princely  dignity,  it  was  enclosed  in 
a  coffin  of  very  hard  wood,  raised  on  a 
light  scaffolding  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  dibris  of  those  frame- 
works still  litters  some  of  the  caves  of 
Tenerife. 

The  people  were  scrupulous  to  choose 
for  their  sepulchres  caves  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  access.  The  peculiar  conforma- 
tion   of    the    island,    and    especially    its 


yawning  ravines  with  perpendicular  sides, 
aided  them  in  this  matter.  After  the 
conquest,  moreover,  they  kept  the  secret 
of  the  burial-places  very  jealously  to  them- 
selves. The  Spaniards,  who  thought  to 
find  gold  and  silver  among  their  dead,  were 
much  disappointed  when  they  had  discov- 
ered certain  of  the  supulchres,  and  had 
ransacked  them  to  no  purpose.  That  in- 
cident also  helped  to  keep  the  other  caves 
for  long  intact.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
are  still  undefiled  by  the  foot  of  the  irrev- 
erent explorer.  Others,  however,  during 
the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the 
conquest,  were  rifled  of  their  dead  by  the 
mariners  of  different  nations,  when  once 
it  was  known  that  Guanche  mummies  had, 
by  European  apothecaries,  been  given 
high  and  expensive  rank  as  curative  drugs 
—  to  be  taken  internally. 

The  process  of  embalming  in  Grand 
Canary  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  Tene- 
rife ;  and  here  also  the  mummies  were 
deposited  in  caves  that  few  except  acro- 
bats and  Canarians  could  approach. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Guanche 
mummies  in  the  museums  are  very  attrac- 
tive objects.  The  ghastliness  of  their 
dark,  sunken  faces,  with  features  that  look 
as  if  they  had  been  distorted  in  a  death 
agony,  is  hardly  redeemed  by  the  remark- 
able whiteness  of  their  teeth,  and  their 
dainty,  almond-shaped  finger-nails.  The 
latter  may  be  viewed  as  a  token  of  the 
nobility  of  the  mummied  personages. 

It  may  interest  our  dentists  to  know 
that  these  islanders  thought  they  pre- 
served their  teeth  by  drinking,  not  while 
they  ate,  but  half  an  hour  after  a  meal. 
As  for  the  beverage,  it  was  only  cold 
water. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  chief 
characteristics  of  life  among  the  Guanches, 
I  may  say  something,  in  conclusion,  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  over- 
came them.  Tenerife  was  the  last  island 
of  the  seven  to  surrender  its  independence. 
The  eastern  isles  of  Lanzarote  and  Fuerte- 
ventura,  and  also  Gomera  and  Hierro, 
were  all  occupied  by  Bdthencourt  and  his 
followers  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Grand  Canary,  however,  was  a  hard  nut  for 
the  Spaniards  to  crack.  They  tried  all 
means  to  subjugate  it ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  combination  of  force  and  treachery  that, 
after  eighty  years,  they  eventually  suc- 
ceeded. This  accomplished,  Alonso  de 
Lugo,  a  certain  Spaniard  who  had  already 
done  bloody  work  in  the  other  islands  (in- 
cluding Palma,  which  he  invested  in  1493), 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Guanches. 

As  has  been  said,  Tenerife  was  at  that 
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time  divided  into  nine  small  kingdoms. 
There  was  disunion  among  the  petty  mon- 
archs  ;  so  that  when  Bencomo,  king  of 
Taoro  (of  which  Arautapala  or  Orotava 
was  the  royal  residence),  sought  to  form  a 
league  in  opposition  to  the  Spaniards,  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  support  of  only  two 
of  the  kings.  Of  course,  this  was  fatal. 
There  is  no  knowing  how  long  Tenerife 
might  have  been  able  to  repel  invasion  if 
it  had  been  united  in  self-defence.  As  it 
was,  the  conquest  was  achieved  within 
two  years. 

Bencomo  played  his  part  with  kingly 
dignity.  The  Spaniards  sent  an  envoy  to 
urge  him  to  accept  their  offer  of  peace 
and  friendship  ;  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
Christianity  ;  and  to  acknowledge  the  sov- 
ereignty of  their  Catholic  Majesties  of 
Spain,  who  would  then  take  the  island 
under  their  protection,  and  maintain  all 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  To  this  Ben- 
como replied  that  he  was  quite  willing  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  any  one  who 
had  done  him  no  wrong,  and  that  he 
would,  therefore,  admit  the  Spaniards  to 
his  friendship  on  condition  that  they  im- 
mediately evacuated  the  island  ;  that,  as 
the  Guanches  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion,  they  preferred  to  in- 
quire well  into  the  value  of  it  ere  they 
accepted  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Menceys 
or  kings  of  Tenerife  had  never  yet  de- 
graded themselves  by  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  other  men. 

The  issue  of  arms  was  thus  inevita- 
ble. We  need  not  put  much  faith  in 
Viana's  tales  about  the  Guanche  augur 
who  foretold  to  Bencomo  the  downfall  of 
his  people,  and  whom  Bencomo,  in  a 
rage,  caused  straightway  to  be  hung  from 
a  tree.  Perhaps,  too,  the  idyllic  episode 
about  Dacil  and  the  Spanish  lieutenant, 
Castillo,  is  wholly  imaginative.  The  Euro- 
pean is  supposed  to  fall  in  love  with  Ben- 
como's  daughter's  reflection  in  a  spring, 
the  girl  herself  having  climbed  into  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  a  tree  to  hide  her- 
self from  the  stranger.  But  all  historians 
agree  that  De  Lugo  met  with  so  stout  a 
reception  in  the  first  battle  that  he  thought 
seriously  of  giving  up  the  attempt  upon 
Tenerife  in  despair.  The  Guanches,  with 
their  stones,  their  wooden  clubs  garnished 
with  flints,  and  their  long  lances,  the 
points  of  which  had  been  hardened  by  fire 
into  the  consistency  of  metal,  were  much 
more  than  a  match  for  the  swords  and 
arrows  of  the  mail-clad  veterans  of  Spain. 
Six  hundred  of  the  latter  were  left  dead 
on  the  battlefield,  and  only  three  hundred 
Guanches. 


But  the  Guanches  did  not  know  how  10 
profit  by  such  a  decisive  victory.  They 
set  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  thus  en- 
abled De  Lugo  again  to  take  the  field,  with 
new  recruits  from  Spain.  The  tables  were 
now  turned  upon  the  Guanches;  seven- 
teen hundred  of  them  fell  in  battle  by 
Laguna,  and  only  forty-five  Spaniards. 
The  Spaniards  were  merciless  slaughter- 
ers. Tinguaro,  Bencomo's  brother,  came 
into  their  hands  ;  and,  having  decapitated 
him,  they  sent  his  head  to  the  king  of 
Taoro,  with  the  message  that  the  same 
fate  would  befall  him  if  he  persisted  in 
opposing  the  invaders.  "This  does  not 
terrify  me,"  was  Bencomo's  reply.  "I 
am  determined  to  defend  my  honor,  my 
country,  my  life,  and  my  people;  and  I 
desire  no  greater  happiness  than  to  die 
like  my  brother  and  those  who  died  with 
him." 

A  pestilence  broke  out  among  the  island- 
ers. Thousands  of  them  died  by  it,  and 
the  dogs  preyed  upon  their  unburied 
bodies.  This  gave  De  Lugo  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  completing  his  work. 
He  again  ascended  from  Santa  Cruz 
towards  Laguna  and  Orotava;  and,  hav- 
ing won  a  battle  at  the  place  still  called 
Vittoria  (now  a  little  village  with  a  white- 
spired  church  among  palm-trees  and  fruit- 
trees),  he  marched  into  the  valley  of 
Orotava,  in  the  track  of  the  retreating 
army  of  natives. 

The  Guanches  were  now  at  the  last 
gasp.  It  horrified  even  the  coarse,  cruel 
soldiers  of  Spain  to  see  how  they  met  the 
fate  that  impended  over  them.  In  one 
house  they  came  upon  the  dead  bodies  of 
three  girls,  who  had  been  killed  the  mo- 
ment before  by  their  own  father,  the  latter 
having  further  transfixed  himself  with  a 
lance.  They  asked  the  man  why  he  had 
done  such  a  deed.  "  Because  I  would  not 
have  my  children  live  to  see  me  a  slave," 
he  stammered  with  his  last  breath.  De 
Lugo  feared  he  would  be  able  to  possess 
the  island  only  at  the  cost  of  its  depopula- 
tion. 

The  village  of  Realejo,  a  thousand  feet 
above  Orotava,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  precipitous  ridge  of  Tigayga,  was 
the  scene  of  the  last  act  in  this  war  of  the 
conquest.  The  Guanches  were  encamped 
on  one  side  of  a  ravine;  the  Spaniards  on 
the  other  side.  At  the  bidding  of  the 
king,  the  Guanches  were  still  willing  to 
dare  all  things,  and  to  die  for  their  coun- 
try's sake.  But  Bencomo  was  loath  to 
sacrifice  more  of  his  people  in  what  would 
necessarily  be  a  vain  struggle.  He  there, 
fore  called    the  army   together,   and  ex. 
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plained  how  futile  it  would  be  to  continue 
to  resist  the  Spaniards.  Shedding  many 
tears,  and  sighino;  deeply,  he  proceeded  : 

"Forgive  me,  my  beloved  country,  if  I 
cannot  protect  thee  against  the  strangers 
who  are  about  to  tyrannize  over  thee ! 
And  you  valorous  Menceys  and  bold  cap- 
tains, who  have  shed  your  blood  in  the 
cause  of  the  commonweal  so  gloriously 
and  fearlessly,  forgive  this  resolution  in 
an  unfortunate  descendant  of  the  great 
Tinerfe,  and,  since  I  can  no  longer  make 
war  with  any  hope,  accompany  me  to  de- 
mand peace  from  your  enemies  !  " 

The  king  of  Taoro,  with  the  allied 
kings  and  the  chief  Guanche  nobles,  then 
crossed  the  ravine,  and  formally  acknowl- 
edged the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Church  of  Realejo  marks  the  site  of 
that  event. 

Thus,  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1496,  the 
Guanche  nation  ceased  to  exist. 

Charles  Edwardes. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A    NOBLE  LADY. 

"  I  HAVE  no  wish  for  this  freedom  the 
decree  grants."  There  was  a  ring  of  defi- 
ance in  Marie  de  Ldzeau's  voice,  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  which  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  unconcealed  scorn  of  the 
glance  she  cast  on  her  interrogators.  Did 
these  men,  forsooth,  think  she  needed 
their  protection  ? 

It  was  the  2nd  of  September,  1790. 
Some  fifty  nuns  were  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation 
at  Rouen,  to  meet  the  commissioners  who 
were  come  in  the  name  of  the  authorities 
to  invite  them  to  cast  aside  their  veils,  and 
to  take  their  place  as  citizens  in  this  glo- 
rious new  world  men  were  framing.  There 
was  something  infinitely  piteous  in  the 
way  the  nuns  shrank  back  from  the  gaze 
of  these  intruders,  whose  very  presence 
in  their  midst  seemed  to  them  a  sacrilege. 
Feeble  old  women  though  many  of  them 
were,  they  all  strove  to  comport  them- 
selves during  this  most  grievous  trial  with 
a  dignity  befitting  their  birth  and  station. 
But  struggle  as  they  might,  tears  would 
force  their  way  down  their  pale  cheeks, 
while  their  long,  thin  fingers  worked  con- 
vulsively, and  from  time  to  time  a  half- 
stifled  sob  was  heard. 

The  commissioners  were  manifestly  ill 
at  ease.  The  position  of  would-be  deliv- 
erers is  a  trying  one  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  when  the  prisoners   to  be  delivered 


persist  in  hugging  their  chains  it  iKComes 
intolerable.  They  were  kindly  natured 
men  enough  in  their  way,  and  the  utter 
helplessness  of  these  women  touched 
them.  They  tried  to  soften  their  rough 
voices  as  they  explained  that  they  were 
there  not  as  foes,  but  as  friends,  and  had 
only  come  to  see  that  no  obstacle  was 
being  put  in  the  way  of  any  sister  who 
might  wish  to  leave  the  convent  and  take 
her  share  in  the  universal  joy.  The  faint 
rumors  of  this  *'  universal  joy  "  which  had 
reached  the  convent  were  hardly  of  a  na- 
ture to  tempt  the  timid,  peace-loving  sis- 
ters, and  without  exception  they  declined 
the  invitation.  The  commissioners  went 
their  way  marvelling  greatly  at  the  obsti- 
nacy of  women,  marvelling  too,  perhaps, 
that  one  of  such  striking  appearance  and 
undaunted  bearing  as  "  la  femme  Ldzeau  " 
should  care  to  hide  her  gifts  in  a  convent. 
Although  at  that  time  thirty-four,  Marie 
de  Ldzeau  was  in  the  prime  of  her  splen- 
did beauty,  a  beauty  so  remarkable  that 
even  fifteen  years  later  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Empress  Josephine's 
court.  She  was  tali,  slight,  and  graceful, 
and  her  manner  had  a  certain  graciousness 
that  was  almost  regal  in  its  dignified  re- 
pose. She  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Normandy,  an  ancestor 
of  hers  having  come  over  with  Rollo  and 
settled  there.  St.  Frangois  de  Paule  was 
also  one  of  her  relations.  Although  the 
Ldzeaus  had  always  steadily  refused  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  neighbors  and 
desert  their  native  province  for  the  court, 
they  had  never  become  provincial,  and 
Marie's  father,  the  Baron  d'Ecouche,  was 
a  man  of  considerable  personal  distinc- 
tion. His  wife  unfortunately  had  one  of 
those  tempers  which  the  French  expres- 
sively denominate  difficile;  therefore,  to 
make  amends  for  her  shortcomings,  the 
baron  devoted  himself  personally  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  Marie  had  had  no  teacher 
but  her  father.  She  was  hardly  twelve 
years  old  then,  but,  as  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  she  was  much  too  high-spirited 
to  be  left  under  the  care  of  her  injudicious 
mother,  she  was  sent  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Visitation  at  Rouen,  where  she  re- 
mained until  she  was  seventeen.  When 
she  returned  home  her  relations  at  once 
set  to  work  to  arrange  for  her  a  suitable 
marriage  ;  no  difficult  task,  seeing  she  had 
a  fortune.  But  the  girl  had  a  sharp  wit  of 
her  own;  she  was  clever  too,  and  highly 
educated;  she  turned  away  with  repug- 
nance from  the  frivolous,  artificial  society 
into  which  her  mother  introduced  her,  and 
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refused  to  marry  any  one  of  the  various 
empty-headed  young  men  who  were  in 
turn  presented  to  her  as  possible  husbands. 

The  life  of  a  French  girl  in  those  days 
was  not  very  exhilarating,  and  before  long 
Marie  de  Ldzeau  rebelled  against  the  utter 
inanity  of  her  existence.  For  two  years 
she  accompanied  her  mother  to  innumer- 
able entertainments,  each  one  of  which 
she  found  more  wearisome  than  the  other  ; 
then,  in  1774,  concluding  with  the  rash- 
ness of  youth  that  she  had  no  taste  for  the 
world,  she  insisted  upon  entering  as  a 
novice  the  convent  in  which  she  had  been 
educated.  There,  as  she  knew,  she  would 
find  peace,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
importance  to  one  of  her  nature,  plenty  of 
work,  and  work  worth  doing.  She  had  a 
special  gift  for  nursing,  and  in  the  convent, 
at  her  own  request,  was  attached  to  the 
hospital,  where  her  skilful  treatment  of 
those  under  her  care,  her  indefatigable 
industry  and  unfailing  good  spirits,  soon 
attracted  attention.  She  easily  won  the 
love  of  those  around  her,  for,  in  spite  of 
her  rather  imposing  appearance,  she  had 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  lovable  of 
natures.  In  later  life  she  always  spoke  of 
the  years  she  passed  in  the  convent  as  a 
time  of  great  happiness,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  the  only  peaceful,  uneventful 
time  she  was  destined  to  know.  The  visit 
of  the  commissioners  came  upon  her  as  a 
rude  shock,  and  first  awoke  her  to  the  fact 
that  a  storm  was  raging  outside  the  con- 
vent walls.  For  two  years  longer,  how- 
ever, her  life  went  on  unchanged;  it  was 
not  until  1792  that  the  more  violent  party 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Rouen.  Then 
disaster  followed  disaster  with  startling 
rapidity.  In  September  a  furious  mob  at- 
tacked the  convent,  but  failed  to  obtain  an 
entrance.  A  few  days  later  the  municipal 
authorities  sent  for  the  plate,  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  anything  else  of  value  the 
nuns  might  possess.  They  were  then  for- 
bidden to  hold  services  in  their  chapel, 
and  at  last  they  themselves  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  convent. 

Thus,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years, 
Marie  de  Ldzeau  was  forced  to  return  to 
the  world,  and  a  strange,  sad  world  she 
found  it.  The  old  Chiteau  de  Ldzeau  had 
been  pillaged  and  burnt;  the  family  es- 
tates were  confiscated  ;  most  of  her  rela- 
tions were  in  prison,  or  in  exile;  some  of 
them  had  already  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
She  and  her  mother  sat  waiting  day  after 
day,  sure,  each  time  they  heard  a  footstep 
on  the  threshold,  that  their  turn  had  come. 
Once  the  soldiers  actually  arrived  to  ar- 
rest the  baroness,  but  her  daughter  con- 
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cealed  her  behind  a  curtain  in  a  bedroom 
before  she  admitted  them.  They  insisted 
upon  searching  the  house,  and,  to  her  hor- 
ror, when  they  entered  the  bedroom  her 
mother's  feet  were  visible  below  the  cur- 
tain. For  a  moment  she  felt  that  all  was 
lost;  then,  dexterously  placing  herself  be- 
fore the  soldiers,  she  talked  away  to  them 
so  unconcernedly  that  they  were  convinced 
her  mother  could  not  be  there,  and  left  the 
house  without  further  search.  Evidently 
she  had  learned  worldly  wisdom  since  the 
time  she  had  so  scornfully  repulsed  the 
advances  of  the  commissioners.  Soon 
after  this,  having  found  a  safe  shelter  for 
her  mother  in  the  country,  she  resolved  to 
go  to  Paris,  where  she  thought  that  she 
could  more  easily  conceal  herself  than  in 
Rouen.  Just  as  she  was  leaving  the 
house,  however,  she  noticed  there  was  a 
guard  at  the  entrance.  She  hurried  to 
the  side  door,  only  to  find  herself  con- 
fronted by  another  soldier.  She  had  a 
wholesome  love  of  life,  and  once  a  pris- 
oner there  was  no  hope.  Involuntarily 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  man  with  a  pit- 
eous look  of  entreaty.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment ;  his  hand  was  already  on  her 
shoulder;  then,  whispering  hurriedly, 
"  Go  and  hide  yourself,  you  are  too  pretty 
to  be  put  in  prison,"  he  stood  aside  to  let 
her  pass.  Within  an  hour  she  was  on  her 
way  to  Paris. 

There  she  established  herself  in  a  little 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Saints  P^res,  where 
an  old  cur^irom  Rouen  was  living.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  two  of  her  relations,  the 
Marquis  d'Ormesson  and  Vicomte  Flers, 
were  guillotined.  But,  undeterred  by  their 
fate,  she  set  to  work  at  once  to  help  those 
who  were  even  more  unfortunate  than  her- 
self. The  suffering  of  the  nobles  in  Paris 
was  terrible.  Hidden  away  in  attics,  which 
they  did  not  dare  to  quit,  were  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  literally  dy^ 
ing  for  want  of  bread.  Madame  de  Ldzeau 
—  she  had  assumed  the  title  of  a  matron 
upon  leaving  the  convent  —  had  some 
money  at  her  disposal,  and,  when  things 
were  at  the  worst,  she  used  to  pass  her 
days  in  distributing  food  among  people 
who  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
asked  for  charity.  As  a  noble  herself,  and 
one  who  had  suffered,  they  could  accept 
from  her  as  from  a  sister;  and  the  brave, 
hopeful  words  which  accompanied  her 
gifts  were  hardly  less  precious  than  the 
gifts  themselves.  All  this  time  she  was 
carrying,  as  it  were,  her  life  in  her  hand  ; 
and  she  knew  it,  for,  as  she  walked  along 
the  streets,  the  very  gamins  used  to  call 
out  that  she  was  one  of  the  hated  Dobles. 
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When  peace  and  security  were  in  some 
measure  restored,  she  began  another  work. 
In  the  Tenth  Arrondissement  there  was 
a  municipal  spinning-factory  where  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  poor  girls  were  provided 
with  work.  Madame  de  Ldzeau  discovered 
that  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  this  char- 
ity had  become  thoroughly  disorganized  ; 
she  therefore  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  management  of  it,  and  to  try  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  usefulness.  Her  offer  was 
accepted,  and  thus  her  genius  as  an  organ- 
izer first  became  manifest.  Up  to  this 
time  she  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
take  the  initiative  in  concerted  labor,  and 
yet,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
assumed  the  administration  of  affairs  as 
quietly  as  if  she  had  been  regularly  trained 
to  it.  It  was  a  work  for  which  she  was 
admirably  suited;  one  that  called  into 
play  all  the  varied  gifts  of  her  nature,  her 
infinite  tenderness  and  sympathy  as  well 
as  her  business  capacity;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  her  influence  was  felt  through 
the  whole  institution.  Many  of  the  girls 
under  her  care  were  of  good  family,  though 
utterly  destitute  ;  most  of  them  were  or- 
phans, and  she  devoted  herself  heart  and 
soul  to  acting  a  mother's  part  to  them. 

There  was  one  obstacle,  however,  in  her 
path  ;  she  was  a  nun  bound  by  the  vows 
of  her  order.  Was  it  not  her  duty  to  re- 
turn to  her  convent  so  soon  as  it  was  re- 
opened ?  This  was  a  question  she  had  to 
face,  and  it  was  not  without  much  heart- 
searching  that  she  decided  her  first  duty 
to  be  to  her  orphans.  What  would  be- 
come of  them  if  she  left  them?  What 
work  could  she  do  in  a  convent  so  useful 
as  this  work  she  was  doing  in  the  world  ? 
She  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  dispensation 
from  her  vows.  This  was  readily  granted, 
for  it  was  evident  that  she  was  deserting 
the  convent  for  a  harder  and  not  for  a 
more  luxurious  life. 

Until  1806  she  continued  at  the  factory  ; 
it  was  then  closed  by  the  authorities  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  war  with  England,  it 
was  impossible  to  supply  it  with  raw  cot- 
ton. Many  of  the  girls  were  little  more 
than  children,  and  Madame  de  Ldzeau  was 
in  despair  at  the  thought  of  their  being 
thus  cast  adrift  at  the  most  dangerous  age. 
She  tried  to  induce  the  municipality  to 
change  its  decision,  but  in  vain  ;  then,  de- 
claring that  she  could  not,  and  would  not, 
allow  fifty  friendless  girls  to  be  turned  into 
the  streets,  she  announced  her  intention  of 
opening  a  home  for  them  herself.  She 
took  a  house  in  Rue  des  Saints  P^res  and 
spent  what  money  she  had  in  buying  the 
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grave  when  they  heard  what  she  was 
doing,  for  all  she  could  count  upon  was 
;^240  a  year,  and  what  was  that  towards 
providing  for  fifty  children  ?  She  only 
smiled,  however,  at  their  remonstrances, 
and  gently  accused  them  of  lacking  faith. 
On  the  morning  of  the  very  day  the  home 
was  to  be  opened,  she  learned  that  her 
agent  was  a  bankrupt ;  that  the  annuity 
which  was  to  defray  her  daily  expenses 
was  lost ;  and  that  the  twenty-five  francs 
she  had  in  her  purse  were  all  she  pos- 
sessed. And  she  had  just  undertaken  to 
lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  fifty  children  ! 

It  was  a  terrible  day  for  Madame  de 
Ldzeau,  but  her  courage  never  failed  her. 
She  welcomed  the  orphans  when  they 
arrived  with  warm,  motherly  affection,  and 
by  no  word  or  look  revealed  the  keen  anx- 
iety she  was  suffering.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  all  assembled  around  her  in  the 
evening,  and  she  was  reciting  the  grand 
old  Litany  of  the  Providence  of  God,  that 
she  gave  any  sign  of  emotion.  Then, 
there  was  a  ring  of  passionate  entreaty  in 
her  voice  as  she  appealed  for  help  to 
"  The  providence  of  God,  refuge  of  the 
troubled,  hope  of  the  destitute,  sure  de- 
fence of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless," 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bright, 
hopeful  tone  of  the  children  as  they  caught 
up  the  response,  "Have  mercy  upon  us." 
From  the  day  she  quitted  the  convent  to 
her  death,  Madame  de  Ldzeau's  life  was 
one  long  struggle,  but  never  was  she  so 
near  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  her 
care  as  on  that  night,  when,  with  hardly 
enough  money  to  provide  them  with  food 
for  the  morrow,  she  first  clearly  realized 
that  she,  and  she  alone,  stood  between  that 
little  band  of  children  and  starvation  or 
ruin.  Fortunately  the  news  of  her  dis- 
tress had  spread  abroad,  and  the  next  day 
the  money  for  a  month's  expenses  was 
sent  to  her.  Still  for  some  time  her  anx- 
iety was  ceaseless,  and  she,  with  the  two 
ladies  who  had  joined  her,  were  often 
forced  to  work  the  whole  night  through  to 
keep  the  grim  wolf  from  the  door.  The 
orphans  at  first  could  give  but  little  help, 
as  spinning  was  the  only  thing  they  could 
do,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  teach  them 
any  other  occupation.  But  they  were 
never  allowed  to  be  idle  ;  some  hours  in 
the  day  were  set  apart  for  lessons,  others 
for  housework,  or  for  learning  to  sew  and 
to  make  lace.  When  their  work  was 
done  they  were  encouraged  to  play,  and  a 
hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  the  children 
in  the  midst  of  some  noisy  game  could  at 
any  time  drive  the  look  of  care  from  Ma- 


necessary  furniture.     Her  friends  looked  I  dame  de  Ldzeau's  face.     "  We  must  maVe 
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them  happy  now,  you  know,"  she  used  to 
say,  "for  they  will  have  a  hard  life  of  it 
hereafter."  Her  children  were  to  her  as 
young  recruits  whom  she  must  arm  and 
fit  to  fight  as  good  soldiers  in  the  battle  of 
life. 

In  Madame  de  Ldzeau  religious  enthu- 
siasm was,  strange  to  say,  combined  with 
keen  knowledge  of  the  world.  When  her 
prospects  were  most  gloomy,  she  firmly 
believed  that  help  would  be  given  to  her  ; 
but  her  faith  was  not  of  the  sort  that  stands 
idly  waiting  for  miracles  to  be  wrought  in 
its  behalf.  She  knew  she  must  interest 
people  in  what  she  was  doing  if  she 
wished  for  their  aid.  Accordingly  she 
asked  a  number  of  gentlemen,  leading 
ecclesiastics,  soldiers  and  politicians,  to 
form  for  her  home  a  council  of  adminis- 
tration, which  should  examine  her  ac- 
counts and  help  her  with  advice.  They 
consented,  and  were  so  delighted  to  find 
the  institution  entirely  free  from  debt,  that 
they  gave  it  their  warm  support.  She 
then  appealed  to  the  great  ladies  whom 
she  knew  to  try  to  interest  the  court  in 
her  orphans.  13y  every  instinct  of  her 
nature  she  was  Ldgitimiste,  but  she  was 
not  the  woman  to  allow  her  personal  feel- 
ings to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  her 
charges,  and  all  parties  were  welcome  at 
the  home.  Hortense  Beauharnais  made 
her  way  there  one  day,  and  was  charmed 
with  the  stately  directress  who  received 
her  with  all  the  ceremonious  courtesy  of 
the  old  ri^ime.  The^jrincess  was  young 
and  generous  ;  the  thought  of  this  beauti- 
ful lady  devoting  her  life  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  appealed  to  her  imagination,  and 
she  became  her  warm  friend.  She  and 
her  husband,  Louis  Bonaparte,  undertook 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  eight  orphans, 
and  they  persuaded  the  empress  to  allow 
the  institution  to  be  placed  under  her  spe- 
cial protection.  The  home  soon  became 
the  fashion,  and  Madame  de  L^zeau's 
little  parlor  was  thronged  with  distin- 
guished visitors.  Before  a  year  had 
passed  she  was  able,  not  only  to  increase 
the  number  of  orphans  she  received,  but 
also  to  develop  another  work  she  had 
much  at  heart,  that  of  aiding  those  whom 
the  Revolution  had  deprived  of  all  means 
of  support. 

In  1808  she  removed  her  orphanage  to 
a  larger  house,  and  in  the  next  year  Napo- 
leon gave  orders  that  she  should  receive 
a  regular  subsidy  from  the  State.  As  the 
home  became  more  important,  the  dififi- 
culties  with  regard  to  its  management  in- 
creased. She  was  anxious  to  establish  it 
UDon  a  permanent  footing,  but  who  would 


carry  on  the  work  v/hen  she  was  gone  ? 
She  was  a  devout  Catholic,  one  who  had 
always  seen  the  best  side  of  Catholicism, 
fortunately  for  her ;  therefore,  naturally, 
her  thoughts  turned  towards  founding  a 
religious  community.  By  so  doing  she 
would  not  only  remove  all  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  provide  the  orphanage  with 
a  regular  order  of  trained  teachers.  After 
examining  the  rules  of  the  different  com- 
munities, she  decided  in  favor  of  those  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  an  order  of  nuns 
which  had  been  dissolved  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  some  trifiing  alterations  she 
adopted  these  rules,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  old  order,  and  applied  for  per- 
mission to  establish  a  novitiate.  This  was 
obtained  by  the  infiuence  of  Cardinal 
Fesch,  Napoleon's  uncle,  who  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Madame  de  Ldzeau. 
In  one  particular  she  imitated  Ignatius 
Loyola,  for  she  sternly  refused  to  admit 
into  her  order  any  one  who  could  not  do 
something  well.  The  teachers  must  have 
the  gift  of  teaching  ;  the  sisters  who  were 
willing  to  cook,  wash,  or  clean,  must  aH 
give  proof  that  they  could  do  their  work 
well.  The  interest  of  her  orphans  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered. 

The  community  was  only  just  estab- 
lished in  time.  In  1810  Madame  de  \A- 
zeau  was  summoned  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  General  Duroc  informed  her  that 
the  emperor  had  decided  to  establish  six 
schools  for  the  education  of  twelve  hun- 
dred orphans  of  the  members  of  the  Le- 
gion d'Honneur,  and  that  she  was  to  be 
the  directress  of  them.  The  teachers  in 
the  schools  were  to  be  the  nuns  of  the 
order  she  had  founded  —  there  were  but 
six  of  them  at  that  moment  — •  and  she  was 
to  be  personally  responsible  for  the  houses 
and  everything  connected  with  the  chil- 
dren. When  Madame  de  L^zeau  was 
asked  to  undertake  this  work,  which  would 
have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  energy  of  a 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  was 
already  fifty-five  ;  her  strength  too  had 
been  sorely  tried  during  the  previous  ten 
years;  and,  owing  to  some  internal  dis- 
order, she  was  rarely  free  from  pain.  Yet 
she  never  hesitated.  She  listened  in 
silence  while  the  general  unfolded  his 
plans,  and  then  quietly  replied  that  there 
was  nothing  impossible  in  the  emperor's 
project,  and  that  she  would  gladly  under- 
take to  execute  it.  As  General  Duroc 
remarked,  it  was  evident  his  master  had 
at  length  found  a  workwoman  after  his 
own  heart.  The  imperial  decree  estab- 
lishing the  schools   was   published  July 
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15th,  1810,  and  Madame  de  L^zeau  set  to 
work  at  once  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
ran«;ements. 

Napoleon  was  a  hard  taskmaster ;  no 
matter  what  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  his 
orders  must  be  executed  to  the  minute. 
In  September  Madame  de  Ldzeau  was 
told  to  take  possession  of  three  houses, 
one  in  Paris,  Rue  Barbette,  another  in  the 
forest  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  third  at 
Fontainebleau  ;  she  was  to  open  the  first, 
with  the  full  complement  of  children,  at 
once,  and  the  others  in  the  spring.  These 
houses  were  little  more  than  shells,  need- 
ing papering,  painting,  and  alterations  of 
all  kinds;  and,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  she  could  not  fill  a  house  with  chil- 
dren until  the  carpenters  and  painters 
were  gone.  Then  there  was  the  furnish- 
ing, which  had  to  be  done  with  the  utmost 
care,  for  the  finance  minister  was  always 
at  hand  insisting  upon  rigid  economy.  In 
the  midst  of  her  work  she  had  to  find  time 
to  wait  upon  the  empress,  receive  the  prin- 
cesses, write  to  ministers,  direct  her  or- 
phanage as  usual,  watch  over  her  novices, 
and  arrange  for  increasing  their  number. 
It  seems  almost  marvellous  that  her 
strength  did  not  break  down  under  the 
strain,  particularly  as  all  the  time  she  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  authorities 
would  not  allow  her  to  take  her  own  or- 
phans to  the  new  homes,  a  point  which 
indeed  she  did  not  carry  without  difficulty. 
The  orphanage  in  Paris  was  opened 
January  nth,  181 1,  and  the  one  at  St. 
Germain  in  the  following  April.  Napo- 
leon himself  sent  a  sketch  of  the  education 
he  wished  to  be  given  there.  It  was  the 
same  as  he  had  written  three  years  before, 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  in  Poland,  for 
Madame  Campan,  and  is  a  curious  revela- 
tion of  his  views  with  regard  to  women. 
"  I  wish,"  he  wrote,  "these  young  girls  to 
be  trained  in  sentiments  of  real  piety 
which  will  teach  them  the  eternal  resigna- 
tion, the  gentle  and  docile  charity  which 
religion  alone  can  inspire.  I  desire  that 
when  they  leave  the  orphanages  of  the 
Ldgion  d'Honneur,  they  may  be  not  merely 
pleasant  women,  but  virtuous  women  ;  that 
their  accomplishments  may  be  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  mind."  He  therefore 
recommended  that  they  should  be  taught 
history  and  literature,  but  that  they  should 
be  spared  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the 
more  difficult  branches  of  learning:  "I 
wish  these  girls  to  become  useful  women  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  by  making  them 
such,  I  shall  make  them  attractive  women 
too.''  And  he  never  missed  an  opportu- 
nity of  impressing  upon   Madame  de  L6- 


zeau  that  it  must  be  her  first  duty  to  render 
her  charges  profoundly  religious. 

The  fourth  orphanage  was  a  magnificent 
old  abbey  at  Pont  k-Mousson,  a  source  of 
intense  delight  to  the  directress,  who  rev- 
elled in  its  stately  beauty.  Unfortunately 
the  labor  and  anxiety  involved  by  the  nec- 
essary alterations  proved  the  last  straw, 
and  before  it  was  finished  she  was  pros- 
trate with  a  severe  illness.  While  she 
was  in  bed,  the  emperor,  without  a  word 
of  warning,  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  at 
St.  Germain,  and  insisted  upon  examining 
everything,  even  the  saucepans.  The  re- 
sult would  have  been  disastrous  if  all  had 
not  been  in  perfect  order,  but  his  ''Tout 
est bieft,''''  2iS  he  was  leaving,  if  laconic,  was 
emphatic;  and  a  few  days  later  he  showed 
his  approval  by  granting  Madame  de  Ld- 
zeau  a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs. 
Undoubtedly  Madame  de  L^zeau  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  her  position  as  directress 
of  the  imperial  orphanages;  it  gratified 
the  old  feudal  instincts  of  her  nature  by 
enabling  her  to  be  of  service  to  others. 
There  was  land  attached  to  the  houses  in 
the  country,  and  this  entailed  workmen 
and  tenants,  to  whom  she  stood  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  chdtelaine  with  the  attendant 
duties.  Even  in  Paris  she  had  quite  a 
personal  feeling  for  her  tradesmen  and 
those  who  worked  for  her,  and  in  the  coun- 
try this  was  intensified.  She  interested 
herself  in  their  families,  helped  them  to 
arrange  marriages,  and  never  failed  to 
visit  them  constantly  if  they  were  ill. 
Meanwhile  her  community  was  steadily 
increasing,  for  the  work  she  personally 
had  done  was  by  this  time  so  well  known 
that  ladies  who  wished  for  a  serious  occu- 
pation in  life  entered  her  order  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other. 

Just  when  things  seemed  most  prosper- 
ous the  glory  of  the  Empire  began  to  wane  ; 
ominous  rumors  of  defeat  were  in  the  air, 
and  soon  it  was  known  that  the  Allied 
Army  was  marching  on  Paris.  The  or- 
phanage at  Fontainebleau  had  to  be  evac- 
uated at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  sound 
of  distant  cannon.  Madame  de  Ldzeau 
hastened  to  St.  Germain,  where  the  dan- 
ger was  greatest,  and  soon  after  her  arrival 
a  regiment  of  Cossacks  demanded  admit- 
tance to  the  orphanage.  Knowing  that 
resistance  was  useless,  she  resolved  to  try 
what  conciliation  would  do;  she  went  out 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  with  a  kindly  dignity 
that  was  irresistibly  attractive,  told  the 
Cossack  colonel  and  his  fierce,  uncouth 
men  that,  if  they  would  give  her  their 
word  not  to  cross  her  threshold,  they  were 
welcome  to  stay  in  the  garden,  where  she 
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would  consider  them  as  guests.  Her 
terms  were  accepted,  and  she  herself  at 
once  distributed  to  them  all  the  food  she 
had.  The  next  day,  escorted  by  a  divi- 
sion of  Russian  troops,  she  drove  into  the 
nearest  town  to  purchase  a  further  supply 
of  provisions  for  her  visitors.  The  Cos- 
sacks were  immensely  impressed  by  "  the 
beautiful  old  lady,"  as  they  called  her, 
and  before  leaving  they  came  in  a  body 
to  ask  for  her  blessing.  She  gave  one 
strong  proof  of  her  faith  in  them  that 
mightily  angered  her  old  gardener.  Two 
were  invalids;  she  volunteered  to  lend 
them  her  little  carriage  to  travel  in.  The 
whole  community  were  sure  she  would 
never  see  it  again  ;  in  three  days,  however, 
it  was  returned,  with  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  regiment. 

Soon  the  Bourbons  were  in  power,  and 
then  Madame  de  Ldzeau,  staunch  L^gi- 
timiste  though  she  was,  found  herself 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  new  gov- 
ernment viewed  Napoleonic  institutions 
with  little  favor,  and  before  long  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  the  orphanages  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  were  to  be  closed. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Madame  de 
Ldzeau,  and  she  felt  that  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  proj- 
ect so  unjust  toward  her  orphans.  She 
appealed  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  to  Talley- 
rand, to  every  living  being  she  could  think 
of  who  had  influence  at  court.  In  vain; 
on  July  19th,  1814,  a  decree  was  issued 
suppressing  the  orphanages.  She  then 
offered  to  turn  them  into  industrial  schools 
if  the  government  would  allow  her  to  keep 
the  houses  ;  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  to 
her  was  an  order  to  send  the  children  off, 
and  to  send  them  quickly.  Where  she 
was  to  send  them  the  minister  did  notsay, 
although  he  must  have  known  that  most 
of  them  had  no  home  to  go  to.  This  was 
too  much  for  her  patience,  and  she  told 
the  minister  plainly  that  he  might  do  and 
say  what  he  pleased,  but  that  she  should 
keep  with  her  such  of  the  children  as  were 
friendless.  In  a  private  appeal  to  the 
king  she  set  forth  in  terse,  emphatic  lan- 
guage the  injustice  that  he  was  sanction- 
ing ;  and  showed  that,  as  a  mere  question 
of  policy,  the  action  of  the  government 
was  most  ill-advised,  for  it  was  creating  an 
untold  amount  of  disaffection  in  the  army, 
and  thus  alienating  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion it  was  most  important  to  conciliate. 
The  result  proved  that  she  was  right. 
The  soldiers  grew  furious  at  the  treatment 
to  which  the  children  of  their  dead  com- 
rades were  being  subjected.  Marshal 
Macdonald   brought   the    subject    before 


Parliament ;  the  ministers  were  denounced 
on  all  sides  as  the  spoilers  of  the  orphans; 
and  the  storm  at  length  became  so  violent 
that  the  government  was  glad  to  come  to 
terms.  Madame  de  Ldzeau  was  informed 
that  she  might  keep  six  hundred  of  the 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  In 
a  few  months,  however,  Napoleon  was 
again  in  France,  and  all  was  confusion,  for 
no  one  knew  what  changes  a  day  might 
bring  forth. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  than  the 
quarrels  between  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
and  the  grand  aumdnier  of  France  caused 
endless  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  Ma- 
dame de  L^zeau,  whose  order  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  two.  That  her 
ecclesiastical  superiors  should  waste  their 
time  in  frivolous  disputes  while  there  was 
so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  world, 
was  to  her,  as  she  did  not  scruple  to  teU 
them,  incomprehensible.  Through  all  this 
time,  however,  she  was  busy  in  establish- 
ing the  future  of  her  order  ;  she  had  seen 
too  many  changes  in  her  time  to  be  will- 
ing to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  any  gov- 
ernment. In  1824  she  secured  a  house  in 
Rue  Picpus  as  the  private  property  of  the 
community,  of  which  part  was  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  nuns,  and  part  a 
school  for  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  seemed  doomed,  however,  never  to 
work  for  long  in  peace.  In  1830  France 
was  again  in  an  uproar.  The  bigotry  of 
Charles  X.  had  rendered  the  religious 
orders  most  unpopular  in  Paris,  and  the 
fiercest  battles  were  fought  around  con- 
vent doors. 

A  furious  mob  attacked  the  orphanage. 
Knowing  that  in  a  few  moments  the  door 
would  be  forced,  Madame  de  L^zeau 
opened  it  herself.  She  was  seventy-five 
at  that  time,  an  old  woman,  one  too  whose 
days  had  been  full  of  labor  and  trouble, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  fear  in  her  face 
or  of  weakness  in  her  voice  as  standing 
there  alone,  in  the  front  of  that  fierce 
crowd,  she  calmly  asked  why  they  beat  so 
violently  at  her  door.  Drunk  as  many  of 
the  men  were,  they  yet  shrank  back  at  her 
appearance;  but  one  asked  if  arms  were 
not  hidden  in  the  house.  "There  are  no 
arms  here,"  replied  Madame  de  Ldzeau  in 
a  clear,  ringing  voice  that  all  could  hear  ; 
"only  little  children,  and  you  have  too 
much  honor  to  force  an  entrance  into  their 
refuge."  "  She  has  been  a  mother  to  our 
children,"  a  rough-looking  man  called  out ; 
"  don't  go  in."  "  Don't  hurt  the  old  lady," 
was  now  echoed  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
mob,  moved  by  one  of  those  impulses 
which  none  can  explain,  raised  a  hearty 
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cheer  for  "  the  mother  of  the  poor,"  and 
went  its  way.  The  next  day  she  started 
for  St.  Germain,  always  the  post  of  dan- 
ger. She  went  alone  through  Paris  on 
foot,  for  the  streets  were  barricaded  ;  but, 
far  from  meeting  with  any  molestation,  it 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  red-capped 
democrat  that  she  made  her  way  through 
the  most  dangerous  quarter. 

But  brave,  energetic  woman  as  she  was, 
the  time  was  coming  when  her  work  must 
cease.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1832  it  was  noticed  that  she  had  become 
strangely  fragile  in  appearance,  and  a  few 
years  later  even  her  iron  will  could  not 
prevent  her  face  from  being  often  con- 
vulsed with  pain.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  she  had  been  suffering  from  cancer 
for  years,  and  that,  while  playing  her  part 
as  a  bright,  active  worker  in  the  world, 
she  had  been  enduring  agony  such  as  few 
strong  men  could  have  borne.  As  soon 
as  she  knew  the  end  was  drawing  near, 
she  went  in  turn  to  each  of  the  orphan- 
ages under  her  care,  and  examined  them 
thoroughly  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
perfect  order.  This  done  she  had  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  every  member  of  the 
community;  and,  assembling  the  children 
around  her,  gave  to  each  one  of  them  a 
few  words  of  loving  counsel.  She  then 
returned  to  Paris  to  die.  Her  suffering 
increased  daily,  but  she  still  continued 
planning,  organizing,  directing,  until  the 
very  hour  when  the  extreme  unction  was 
administered.  That  evening,  however, 
when  one  of  the  nuns  came  to  her  as  usual 
for  orders,  she  said  gently:  "Child,  do 
what  you  think  best ;  decide  for  yourself  ; 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  now." 

She  died  on  the  28th  December,  1838. 
One  of  the  few  personal  wishes  she  had 
ever  expressed  was  gratified  for  she  died, 
as  she  had  lived,  les  armes  ^  la  main. 
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BY  LADY  BLAKE. 

It  was  my  fate  to  live  for  many  years 
in  the  parish  of  Tubbermore,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  The  natural  features  of  that 
part  of  the  country  are  beautiful.  Gently 
swelling  hills  rise  along  the  bank  of  a 
noble  river  in  whose  waters  lurk  the  stately 
salmon  and  the  playful  trout.  The  hill- 
tops are  ruddy  with  heather,  their  sides 
emerald  with  pastures,  or  clothed  with 
luxuriant  woods  through  which  for  centu- 
ries have  ranged  wild  herds  of  graceful 


fallow  deer.  The  town  of  Kilcotty,  once 
a  centre  of  the  woollen  trade  and  famous 
for  the  stubborn  resistance  it  offered  to 
the  onslaught  of  the  pitiless  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides,  sits  comfortably  en- 
sconced on  the  banks  of  the  rushing  river, 
which  affords  a  convenient  waterway  from 
the  sea,  for  barges  laden  with  coal,  flour, 
and  other  necessaries.  But  with  the  at- 
tractions and  advantages  bygone  and  pres- 
ent of  Kilcotty  I  am  not  now  concerned, 
for  Kilcotty  was  three  Irish  miles  distant 
from  Tubbermore,  with  which  we  are  at 
present  more  particularly  occupied.  The 
parish  was  protected  from  northern  winds 
by  the  gaunt  shoulders  of  a  mountain 
greatly  resembling  a  Brobdignagian  mole- 
hill, which  mountain  was  famous  in  Irish 
legend  and  Irish  history.  On  its  top  the 
great  Finn  McCoul  had  taken  his  station 
when  all  the  lovely  Irish  princesses  raced 
to  win  his  hand.  But  Finn  whispered  to 
the  fairest  of  them  all,  the  lovely  Grania, 
that  "  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed," 
and  said  if  she  started  at  a  walking-pace 
she  would  be  sure  to  arrive  first  at  the 
mountain-top,  as  those  who  ran  would 
quickly  lose  breath  and  sink  down  ex- 
hausted. And  Grania  took  the  hint  and 
so  became  the  wife  of  the  famous  Finn 
McCoul.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain 
were  not  rich  in  vegetation  but  were  fer- 
tile in  localities  celebrated  for  the  crimes 
of  more  than  usual  treachery  and  atrocity 
that  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  interest- 
ing children  of  Erin,  whose  descendants 
in  the  days  of  the  Land  League  proved 
themselves  no  unworthy  progeny  of  sires 
who  had  stained  the  land  with  deeds  of 
bloodshed  and  barbarity. 

An  Irish  bard,  in  some  verses  in  praise 
of  his  country,  has  introduced  with  prob- 
ably unconscious  irony  the  lines  — 

The  farther  off  I  go 

The  more  I  love  my  Irish  earth. 

Unhappily  the  remark  is  often  too  true 
as  referred  to  the  country  in  general,  but 
apart  from  the  crimes  that  had  from  time 
to  time  disfigured  the  parish  of  Tubber- 
more, it  was  really  a  fair  and  pleasant 
country  and  did  not  need  distance  to  lend 
enchantment  to  its  view. 

The  little  church  of  the  parish  was  pic- 
turesquely placed  beside  the  clear  and 
rapid  river,  but  the  edifice  itself  was  ingen- 
iously ugly,  as  are  most  country  churches 
in  Ireland.  The  body  of  the  building  was 
narrow  and  badly  proportioned,  and  the 
squat,  battlemented  tower  appended  to  it 
did  not  at  all  add  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.      The    south    side    of   the    small 
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churchyard  was  crowded  with  graves  clus- 
tering around  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient chapel.  This  was  the  burying-place 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  death  as  in  life, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  shunned  and 
avoided  each  other.  Portions  of  Catholic 
bones  and  skulls  were  plentifully  scattered 
over  this  part  of  the  enclosure,  and  coffin 
was  piled  on  coffin  till  within  but  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  for  no  good  Catholic 
would  allow  his  bones  to  be  contaminated 
by  contact  with  those  of  his  heretic  neigh- 
bor ;  which  was  fortunate  for  the  heretics, 
whose  remains  were  not  disturbed,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  space  to  themselves  on  the 
north  side  of  the  approach  to  the  church 
porch.  To  this  homely  little  pile  a  small 
band  of  Protestants  were  wont  to  wend 
their  way  on  Sabbath  mornings,  to  be  edi- 
fied by  the  ministrations  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  O'Toole. 

This  worthy  man  had  been  the  incum- 
bent for  many  years,  and  was  perhaps  an 
unfavorable  specimen  of  a  profession  the 
generality  of  whom,  in  position,  manners, 
and  education,  were  far  below  their  breth- 
ren in  England.  Mr.  O'Toole  was  a  tall, 
gaunt  man,  lean  and  ill-favored,  with  wild, 
unkempt  locks,  and  a  straggling  grey 
beard  that  always  looked  as  if  it  had  just 
been  blown  about  by  a  high  wind.  An 
absence  of  linen  and  palpable  disinclina- 
tion to  the  use  of  soap  and  water  did  not 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  an  appearance 
that  must  have  been  unpleasing  at  the 
best.  Poor  Mr.  O'Toole  was  hampered 
by  a  wife,  a  large  family,  and  a  very  small 
income.  The  living  was  worth  but  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  glebe  house  there  was 
none,  so  he  had  to  reside  in  Kilcotty, 
which  was  the  nearest  place  where  a  house 
could  be  had.  Providence  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him  ;  not  only  were  his  means 
small  and  his  offspring  numerous,  but  the 
latter  were  hopelessly  healthy,  so  there 
seemed  no  chance  that  "the  kirkyard 
would  stand  his  friend,"  as  the  Scotch 
woman  who  had  been  similarly  blessed 
piously  thanked  Heaven  it  had  done  in  her 
case.  Mr.  O'Toole  was  alive  to  the  griev- 
ance and  frequently  lamented  over  the 
sorry  way  in  which  fortune  had  treated 
him. 

"The  great  mistake  I  made  in  loife,  me 
dear  sor,"  observed  he  to  one  of  his  flock, 
"was  in  marr'ing  so  young,  but  when  I 
did  so  I  was  well  assured  that  Sarah  was 
consumptive!"  Sarah,  however,  had  de- 
ceived him,  and  lived  to  present  him  with 
olive  branch  after  olive  branch  for  many  a 
long  year. 

Mr.    O'Toole    had    a   mighty    gift    of 


preaching.  It  was  my  lot  in  early  youth 
to  "  sit  under  him,"  and  well  I  remember 
the  thrill  of  dismay  he  often  sent  through 
me  when,  as  a  child,  I  listened  to  one  of 
the  lurid  effusions  in  which  he  portrayed 
the  torments  of  the  damned  —  a  theme  on 
which  he  especially  delighted  to  enlarge 
—  which  torments  he  seemed  to  consider 
were  more  particularly  reserved  for  his 
congregation.  When  exhausted  by  his 
own  eloquence  he  would  mop  his  heated 
brow,  and  point  silently  downwards,  indi- 
cating the  path  his  hearers  must  inevita- 
bly pursue,  till  at  last  I  grew  to  feel  a 
mysterious  awe  of  the  spot  beneath  the 
pulpit,  having  a  vague  impression  that  it 
must  be  the  direct  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

"Ye  desave  yourselves,"  Mr.  O'Toole 
would  proclaim  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"and  all  desaves  themselves  who  imag- 
ines they'll  escape  the  lowest  abyss  of  the 
pit  of  damnation.  That's  a  horrible  idea," 
concluded  he,  surveying  his  flock  with  a 
grim  smile. 

Not  that  he  always  took  such  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  fate  awaiting  his  parishioners. 
"Ye're  polluted  worms  and  as  proud  as 
the  devil,"  he  assured  us,  but  added,  "  nev- 
ertheless you  may  hope  for  mercy  even  if 
you're  as  great  sinners  as  cursing  Peter  or 
blaspheming  Saul !  "  Unpleasant  epithets 
were  so  frequently  applied  to  us  from  the 
pulpit,  that  we  grew  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  most  of  them  ;  we  did  not  object 
to  being  called  worms,  but  hearing  our- 
selves described  as  "  polluted  worms  "  was 
felt  to  be  unflattering.  However,  though 
we  might  resent  the  comparison,  our  van- 
ity was  consoled  by  finding  that  after  all 
Mr.  O'Toole  did  not  contemplate  our  hav- 
ing reached  the  depth  of  depravity  he 
seemed  to  consider  had  been  attained  by 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  the  real  view 
taken  by  the  majority  of  Irish  Protestants 
of  those  whom  their  Church  distinguishes 
as  saints  could  be  ascertained.  If  Mr. 
O'Toole's  opinion  might  be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  that  of  his  brethren,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  title  saint  implied 
"  One  who  is  a  warning  of  what  ought  to 
be  avoided." 

All  the  clergy,  however,  certainly  do 
not  take  this  view  of  the  question,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  regard  a  saint  as  a 
being  particularly  entitled  to  compassion. 
An  excellent  parson  in  an  adjoining  par- 
ish never  mentioned  any  saint  except  with 
profound  pity,  always  speaking  of  the 
apostles  as  "  pore  Peter,"  *'  pore  Paul," 
and  so  on. 
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Among  the  most  striking  of  Mr. 
O'Toole's  sermons  was  that  with  which 
he  favored  us  regularly  every  New  Year's 
day.  In  it  he  drew  a  mournful  picture 
of  all  the  changes  for  the  worse  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  congregation  during  the 
past  year.  "Those  who  this  time  last 
year  were  hale  and  hearty,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  now  see  come  tottering  and  on  crutches 
up  the  aisle  of  this  church  ;  those  who 
then  were  strong  and  vigorous  I  now  per- 
ceive before  me  pale  and  emaciated  ;  those 
who  were  a  twelvemonth  ago  rich  and 
prosperous  I  now  behold  poverty-stricken 
and  cast  down.  How  many  among  us 
have  become  orphans,  widows,  childless, 
and  friendless  during  the  past  twelve 
months !  Oh  !  me  dear  brethren,  how 
awfully  sudden,  unexpected,  and  appalling 
have  been  these  visitations.  Who  can  tell 
which  among  us  it  may  not  be  the  turn  of 
next ;  who  can  say  that  he  himself  may 
not  be  the  next  to  be  taken  !  " 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  O'Toole  the 
point  of  this  sermon  was  entirely  blunted 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  no  such 
reverses  as  he  deplored  had  befallen  any 
of  the  parishioners,  who  in  numbers  were 
extremely  small,  and  unless  New  Year's 
day  happened  to  fall  on  a  Sunday  there 
were  never  more  than  six  persons  present 
when  this  sermon  was  delivered,  and  these 
six  were  in  excellent  health  and  the  even 
tenor  of  their  lives  had  glided  by  unruffled 
for  many  years.  The  line  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  is  proverbially 
a  narrow  one;  in  this  instance  it  was  so 
glaringly  overstepped  that  none  of  us  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  our  gravity  and  en- 
deavored as  best  we  could  to  conceal  our 
smiles  in  our  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The 
effort  was  crowned  with  undreamt-of  suc- 
cess, and  Mr.  O'Toole  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  moved  us  even  to  tears.  "  Me 
dear  sor,"  he  afterwards  observed  to  a 
friend,  "  to  show  you  the  effect  that  may 
be  produced  by  a  sermon,  on  New  Year's 
day  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  her  interesting 
family  were  so  overcome  by  me  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life  that,  'pon  me  word,  they  were 
all  dissolved  in  tears.  I  was  sorry  for 
their  distress,  indeed  thin  I  was,  and  I  cut 
me  sermon  so  short  that  it  destroyed  the 
sinse,  and  I  only  hope  it  wasn't  observed." 

Another  favorite  theme  was  the  wrongs 
of  the  Irish  Protestants.  *'  Their  heads 
are  broken  at  elections,"  remarked  he  in  a 
discourse  with  which  we  were  frequently 
favored,  '•  they  are  hunted  like  pattridges 
on  the  mountains^  and  they  have  to  take 
refuge    in   the    ravvins  of   the  rocks !  " 


These  anti-papistical  sermons  were  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  earning  favorable 
notice  and  a  better  living  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  at  that  time,  though 
an  excellent  man,  was  what  is  called  in 
Ireland  a  "Black  Protestant,"  and  who 
frequently  displayed  more  party  zeal  than 
wisdom  in  the  choice  he  made  of  those 
selected  for  preferment.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  O'Toole,  however,  his  lordship  proved 
a  "  deaf  adder,"  and  refused  to  be  charmed, 
let  him  rant  and  rave  against  papists  as  he 
would. 

A  famous  cardinal  happening  to  depart 
this  life,  our  vicar  seized  the  occasion  for 
a  thrilling  discourse  beginning,  "A  digni- 
tary of  the  Romish  Church  has  just  died, 
his  soul  must  be  somewher' — where's 
that.?"  and  before  the  ending  his  hearers 
were  left  in  little  doubt  as  to  where  the 
abode  of  that  departed  soul  was,  at  any 
rate  in  Mr.  O'Toole's  opinion.  But  even 
this  had  no  effect  upon  the  obdurate 
bishop,  after  which  Mr.  O'Toole  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  winning  episcopal  favor,  and 
even  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  right  reverend  prelate 
himself. 

He  then  tried  to  move  the  government 
to  a  due  sense  of  his  merits.  Petition 
after  petition  in  Mr.  O'Toole's  handwrit- 
ing, purporting  to  be  from  "  We  the  under- 
signed landed  proprietors  and  parishioners 
of  the  parish  of  Tubbermore,"  and  signed 
by  the  clerk,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  and 
the  sextoness  (a  Roman  Catholic),  poured 
in  on  the  members  of  the  executive.  In- 
numerable reasons  were  given  why  it  was 
indispensable  to  the  honor  of  government 
that  Mr.  O'Toole  should  forthwith  be  pre- 
sented to  the  fattest  living  in  its  gift. 
The  reasons  were  more  original  than 
weighty.  One  was  that  he  had  "  a  large 
adult  family  to  be  educated,"  another  that 
he  had  refrained  from  joining  the  Fenian 
conspiracy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
"  evinced  \\\?> great  loyalty  during  the  late 
troublous  times."  A  third  argument  was 
that  he  had  "disseminated  in  his  church 
and  parish  the  large  number  of  twenty 
thousand  religious  tracts  and  useful  pub- 
lications for  the  many  good  purposes  they 
were  intended  for."  AH  the  reasons  urged 
were  of  similar  nature  and  importance. 
Again  it  was  vain.  Lord  lieutenant,  chief 
secretary,  and  all  the  lesser  Castle  fry 
were  heedless  of  Mr.  O'Toole's  entreat- 
ies, and  he  still  remained  vicar  of  Tubber- 
more. The  rubric  obliged  him  to  read 
the  prayer  for  "  the  lord  lieutenant  gen- 
eral and  general  governor  of  Ireland " 
every  Sunday  and  holiday,  but  thencefor- 
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ward  there  was  a  marked   diminution  in 
the  fervency  with   which    it  was  uttered. 
In  his  way,  Thompson,  the  clerk,  was  also 
an  original  character.     Besides  acting  as 
clerk,    Thompson     was    also    the    village 
schoolmaster,  and    his    having  been   for 
some  time  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  having  for  years  been  subject  to  re- 
peated  attacks  of  delirium  tremens^  did 
not  interfere  with  his  holding  these  posts. 
"  Honor'd  Ma'am,"  he    one    day    hastily 
wrote  on  a  sheet  torn  from  a  copy  book, 
"  I  feel  I  shall  certainly  go  mad  unless  I 
am  immediately  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 
This  note  he  sent  to  the  patroness  of  the 
school,  who  desired  a  car  to  be  placed  at 
Thompson's     disposal,   and    the    worthy 
schoolmaster  was  driven  off  to  the  neigh- 
boring   asylum   in   Kilcotty.      There     he 
stayed    for    some    months,    till    growing 
weary  of  the  confinement  he  wrote  on  the 
flly-leaf  of  a  book  Mrs.  Sinclair  (the  patron- 
ess of  the  school)  had  given  her  estimable 
favorite  to  amuse    him  during  his  seclu- 
sion, "Honor'd  Ma'am,  I  shall  inevitably 
go  mad  unless  I  am  instantly  taken  out  of 
this  abominable  place."     A  car  was  again 
sent  for  Thompson,  he  returned  to   the 
school,  and   there  remained   for  six-and- 
twenty  years,  instructing  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  leading  the   devotions 
of   the  congregation,  whenever  not  inca- 
pacitated from  the  performance  of  these 
duties  by  one  of  his  oft-recurring  attacks 
of  D,T,     This    honest   man  had  a  wife, 
who,  if  rumor  did  not  malign  her,  assisted 
her  husband  in  his  potations  as  well  as  in 
his  scholastic  labors,  she  being  the  school- 
mistress.    Mrs.  Thompson's  bed  was  not 
altogether  one  of  roses.     Thompson  was 
sometimes  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  and 
then   the    couple   would  come   to  blows. 
After  one  of  these  battles  Mrs.  Thompson 
used  stealthily  to  resort  to  Mrs.  Sinclair 
to  complain  of  her  husband's  brutality. 
That   lady  was  thereupon   constrained  to 
reprimand  the   model   schoolmaster,  who 
always  received  the  rebuke  with  floods  of 
tears   and  solemn  vows  of  future  amend- 
ment, which  promises  he  carried  into  in- 
stant execution  by  laying  his  hand  on  his 
wife's  arm  and  addressing  her  as  "  Mary, 
me  lovey,"  accompanying  the  caress  by  a 
severe  pinch    inflicted    before  the  unsus- 
pecting eyes  of  the  lady  patroness  herself. 
Mr.  O'Toole   and  Thompson   were  de- 
voted friends  and   allies,  and    both    were 
decided  favorites  with  their  neighbors  of 
the  lower  orders.     The  Irish  have  an  un- 
doubted sympathy  with,  and  liking  for,  a 
disreputable  character  per  se.     A  gentle- 
man who  drinks,  swears,  squanders   his 


money,  and  allows  himself  to  be  cheated, 
is  usually  a  hero  in  their  eyes.  A  poor 
man  who  is  a  drunkard  and  probably  also 
addicted  to  petty  thieving  is  popular 
among  them,  whilst  the  surest  way  for  one 
of  the  upper  orders  to  make  himself  dis- 
liked by  his  compatriots  is  for  him  to  be 
unbendingly  just  and  circumspect  in  his 
dealings,  careless  of  popularity,  and  in- 
different to  the  opinion  of  braggarts  and 
knaves.  The  man  of  humble  rank  who  is 
honest,  sober,  and  straightforward  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  feared  and  shunned  by 
his  fellows.  But  apart  from  all  this,  and 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
finer  qualities,  such  as  truthfulness  and 
gratitude,  from  the  national  character,  the 
Irish  people  have  an  undeniable  charm, 
difficult  to  define,  but  possibly  over  and 
above  the  fascination  of  manner,  consist- 
ing in  a  power  of  superficial  sympathy 
with  what  appeals  to  them  at  the  moment, 
and  an  instinctive  poetic  temperament 
that  leads  them  to  be  carried  away  by 
ideals,  faulty  though  such  often  are. 

The  indulgence  to  drunkards  is  carried 
very  far,  and  often  shown  practically. 
In  Tubbermore  lived  a  certain  Father 
O'Leary,  who  subsisted  very  much  in  the 
manner  formerly  called  "  coshering,"  that 
is,  he  wandered  from  house  to  house, 
living  in  each  alternately,  and  receiving 
board  and  lodging  free.  Although  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  he  did  not  wear  the 
dress  of  his  order,  having  been  suspended 
by  his  bishop  for  drunkenness.  He  wan- 
dered about  with  sullen  and  downcast 
looks,  clad  in  the  rags  and  tatters  of  the 
class  from  which  he  had  sprung.  A  more 
evil-countenanced  or  forbidding-looking 
individual  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find,  and  his  character  did  not  belie  his 
appearance  ;  nevertheless  he  was  a  decided 
favorite  amongst  the  peasantry,  who  always 
saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  tender  sympathy. 
"  Poor  Father  O'Leary,  but  he's  an  honest 
poor  man,  and  if  he  do  like  a  drop  now 
and  thin,  there's  not  a  bit  of  pride  in  him, 
God  bless  him  !  "  One  day,  when  intox- 
icated, P^ather  O'Leary  mistook  the  river 
for  the  road  and  walked  straight  into  it^ 
and  there  he  was  found  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, livid  and  stiff,  lying  face  down- 
wards in  a  deep  brown  pool,  shaded  by 
ash-trees. 

To  return  to  Mr.  O'Toole.  The  inter- 
course between  him  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  his 
principal  parishioner,  wis  limited  to  an 
annual  visit,  made  by  the  pastor  in  his 
professional  capacity,  but  frank  and  open- 
hearted  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance 
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were  frequent,  and  were  made  in  every 
shape  in  which  a  pretext  for  an  applica- 
tion could  present  itself.  Now  a  son  was 
going  to  school  and  wanted  an  outfit; 
again,  a  prospect  of  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  presented  itself  and  a  trousseau 
must  be  bought ;  or  Mrs.  O'Toole's  health 
was  delicate  and  money  was  required  to 
take  her  to  the  seaside.  Nor  was  Mrs. 
O'Toole  behindhand  in  the  Christian  en- 
deavor to  give  a  practical  outlet  to  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  charity,  her  appeals  being  nearly 
as  frequent  and  pressing  as  those  of  her 
worse  half.  One  of  these  letters  (the  only 
one,  by  the  way,  not  asking  for  money) 
was  so  original  that  I  give  it  at  length. 

KiLCOTTY,  March  24th,  18—. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Sinclair,  —  You  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  my  daughter  Susan  is  in 
trouble,  she  has  been  bereaved  of  the  Dr. 
in  Dublin,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  attached  to  her.  Tho'  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  he  was  very  enlightened,  and 
thro'  all  the  mists  and  superstitions  of  their 
false  creed  was  a  true  believer.  However  I 
must  candidly  tell  you  I  had  great  objections 
to  the  union  in  consequence  of  the  bigotry  of 
the  family  connection.  See  my  dear  Mrs. 
Sinclair  the  power  of  prayer  —  I  committed 
the  case  to  the  Lord ;  poor  Susan  is  in  great 
grief,  but  she  will  be  led  to  see  it  is  for  the 
best,  and  I  trust  change  of  air  will  calm  her 
and  time  will  enable  her  to  reason  that  the 
Lord  does  all  things  well.  Mr,  O'Toole  joins 
me  and  also  my  girls  in  kindest  regards  to  you 
and  your  dear  daughters.  Believe  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Sarah  O'Toole. 

As  this  letter  contained  the  first  in- 
formation Mrs.  Sinclair  had  received  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  individual  as 
"the  Dr.  in  Dublin,"  she  could  not  of 
course  feel  any  lively  sorrow  for  his  fate, 
but  the  reason  given  for  his  untimely  de- 
mise would  not  fail  to  excite  interest.  If 
the  potency  of  prayer  were  as  dangerous 
as  iVIrs.  O'Toole  held,  it  might  fare  hardly 
with  the  poor  woman  herself,  should  Mr. 
O'Toole  gain  an  inkling  of  the  weapon  at 
hand,  now  that  he  saw  the  hopes  he  had 
grounded  on  her  consumptive  tendencies 
were  fallacious. 

Immediately  after  service  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
O'Toole  family  rushed  up  to  the  Sinclairs, 
pouring  forth  voluble  lamentations  over 
the  doctor's  untimely  end. 

"  Oh !  Miss  Sinclair,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Bessie  O'Toole  in  a  loud  whisper,  "did 
ye  never  remark  that  locket  that  Soosan 
wears  round  her  neck?  The  doctor's 
photograph  is  in  it,  and  whenever  she 
looks  at  it  now,  she  roars  !  " 


In  spite  of  such  deep  sorrow  for  the 
man  of  pills  and  powders.  Miss  O'Toole 
was  not  long  before  showing  a  wish  that 
the  vacant  place  in  her  bereaved  heart 
should  remain  untenanted  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  She  laid  desperate  siege  to 
a  bilious-looking  and  threadbare  young 
photographer,  but  he  took  fright,  gathered 
up  his  camera  and  collection,  and  fled  from 
Kilcotty.  It  was  a  garrison  town,  and  the 
height  of  the  Misses  O'Toole's  ambition 
was  to  make  acquaintance  with  some  un- 
fledged sub-lieutenant  on  whom  to  exer- 
cise their  fascinations. 

But  to  accomplish  this  was  not  the  easy 
task  that  might  be  supposed.  So  scanty 
were  the  charms  of  the  O'Toole  sisterhood 
that  though  they  "tired  their  heads,"  and 
sat  at  their  window  giggling  and  tittering 
in  their  most  irresistible  manner  whenever 
"one  of  the  army  "  came  in  sight,  some- 
times even  going  the  length  of  kissing 
their  hands  or  flinging  a  flower  from  their 
palpitating  bosoms,  to  the  astonished  war- 
rior, their  blandishments  were  in  vain  ; 
they  never  succeeded  in  inveigling  a  son  of 
Mars  into  their  net,  and  finally  had  to 
stoop  to  less  ambitious  game. 

The  first  startling  change  that  I  remem- 
ber in  Tubbermore  Church  was  the  dis- 
missal of  Thompson,  who,  after  thirty 
years  of  intermittent  intoxication,  was  one 
fine  day  dismissed  by  Mrs.  Sinclair  for 
having  once  been  drunk.  After  his  de- 
parture changes  followed  thick  and  fast, 
till  at  length  came  the  sweeping  measure 
by  which  Ireland  in  general  was  deprived 
of  an  established  Church,  and  Tubber- 
more in  particular  of  the  ministrations 
of  Mr.  O'Toole,  for  that  gentleman  was 
amongst  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  attending  the  mysterious  proc- 
ess known  as  compounding  and  commut- 
ing. 

The  O'Tooles  now  live  at  a  watering- 
place  greatly  patronized  by  the  beauty  and 
fashion  among  the  middle  classes  and 
shopkeepers  of  the  county.  Before  leav- 
ing Mr.  O'Toole  got  up  a  testimonial  to 
himself,  to  which  the  parishioners  gladly 
subscribed  in  gratitude  for  his  departure. 
Mrs.  O'Toole  still  lives,  her  husband  not 
having  yet  discovered  "the  power  of 
prayer."  A  report  reached  the  parish 
that  Miss  "  Soosan  "  had  succeeded  in  en- 
slaving a  respectable  retired  coastguards- 
man,  who  had  distinguished  himself  on 
some  occasion  by  acting  as  cook  on  board 
an  admiral's  flagship. 

A  highly  orthodox  and  very  dull  divine 
occupies  the  pulpit  once  racy  with  the 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole, 
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and  most  of  the  humors  of  Tubbermore 
are  now  reckoned  amongst  the  things  of 
the  past. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
GLIMPSES   OF  CARLYLE. 

A   FRAGMENT. 
BY  THE  LATE  SIR   LEWIS  PELLY. 

Many  among  us  feel  that  our  lives  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  some  one  man 
or  book  that  we  chanced  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  early  youth. 

I  was  lying  idle  on  the  deck  of  a  P.  and 
O.  steamer,  wondering  whether  life  was 
worth  living,  when  my  hand  happened  to 
light  on  a  tattered  volume  of  Carlyle's 
"  Miscellanies,"  in  which  I  found  his  essay 
on  Burns  and  his  second  essay  on  Goethe. 
These  papers  read  to  me  almost  like  a  new 
revelation  of  life,  and  seemed  to  show  that 
when  earnestly  regarded,  the  future,  even 
of  a  lieutenant  in  the  East  India's  Com- 
pany's service,  was  susceptible  of  devel- 
opment. On  reaching  England  I  fell  in 
with  "Sartor  Resartus  "  and  "Past  and 
Present,"  works  which  yet  further  at- 
tracted me  to  their  author.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Carlyle  invited  me  to  his  house 
in  Cheyne  Row  ;  but  on  presenting  myself 
at  the  door  an  elderly  Scotch  female  inti- 
mated that  her  master  was  engaged  and 
did  not  see  people.  I  said  that  I  had  come 
by  appointment,  upon  which  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  the  house,  where  I 
found  Mr.  Carlyle  seated  at  a  small  table 
in  the  middle  of  a  sort  of  prophet's  cham- 
ber. A  yet  smaller  table,  with  some  books 
on  it,  stood  against  a  double  window. 
There  was  nothing  else  in  the  room,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  chairs.  He  welcomed 
me  very  kindly,  and  began  talking  of  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India.  He  seemed 
much  interested  about  General  John  Jacob 
and  his  work  with  the  Scinde  Horse  in 
the  Bolan  desert.  I  explained  that  my 
old  chief,  though  employed  in  the  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  was  yet  a  man  of  original 
thought  and  of  an  organizing  and  con- 
structive mind.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  evidently 
been  reading  some  of  the  general's  dia- 
tribes against  the  foolishness  of  govern- 
ments and  religious  cant.  He  objected 
that  Jacob  was  too  profuse  of  the  superla- 
tive degree  ;  and  I  remarked  that  I  had 
often  brought  this  characteristic  under  the 
notice  of  the  general,  suggesting  that  if  he 
would  begin  with  the  positive  he  could 
hold  the  comparative  and  superlative  in 
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reserve,  while  by  commencing  with  the 
superlative  there  was  nothing  left  but  to 
expand  into  big  print  and  underlinings. 
"And  what  did  Jacob  say?"  asked  Car- 
lyle. "  He  said,  that  what  he  wrote  was 
God's  truth,  and  it  could  not  be  printed 
too  large. 

Mr.  Carlyle  then  launched  out  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  life  of  action  and  military 
discipline  ;  he  advised  me  utterly  to  avoid 
that  great  froth  ocean  called  literature,  and 
specially  the  thing  called  poetry.  I  sub- 
mitted that  he  himself  had  mainly  attracted 
me  to  letters,  and  that  I  understood  his 
life  had  been  passed  in  printing  his  genius 
upon  the  age.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
writer  of  books  ;  and  once  in  a  century  a 
man  may  write  a  book  worth  reading. 
But  the  truth  is,  in  early  life  I  could  not 
make  anything  of  it,  when  some  one  told 
me  that  I  should  find  what  I  wanted  among 
the  Germans,  and  thus  I  came  upon  Goe- 
the. But  for  all  that  life  is  an  action  and 
not  a  thought,  and  you  had  better  stick  to 
your  work  on  the  frontier  and  life  will 
open  round  you."  He  finished  by  asking 
me  to  come  to  him  again ;  and  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  wrote  me  a  note  in  a  very 
small  hand,  inviting  me  to  accompany  him 
to  a  dinner  at  Lord  Ashburton's.  I  went 
accordingly,  and  sat  next  to  a  gentleman 
who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Nassau  Senior, 
and  who  soon  engaged  me  in  a  conversa- 
tion on  political  economy.  I  ventured  to 
differ  from  him,  and  he  was  explaining  to 
me  that  I  knew  very  little  of  the  subject, 
when  Mr.  Carlyle,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  burst  in,  saying  that  I  was  quite 
right,  and  telling  Mr.  Senior  that  he  had 
driven  God  out  of  the  universe,  and  would 
soon  not  let  them  have  even  the  poor  old 
devil.  I  need  not  add  that  I  was  greatly 
relieved  by  this  interruption,  and  left  the 
two  giants  to  fight  the  battle  out.  On 
leaving,  Mr.  Carlyle  called  a  four-wheeler, 
and  said  he  would  drive  me  as  far  as  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  where  our  ways  parted.  No 
sooner  had  we  started  than  he  fired  up  on 
the  politics  of  the  day.  and  was  anything 
but  complimentary  to  Parliament  and  the 
Foreign  Office  ;  he  became  so  excited  that 
he  stood  up  and  swayed  his  arms  about, 
quite  astonishing  me  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  of  genius  who  largely  dominated  the 
thought  of  his  time  should  so  agitate  him- 
self with  matters  which  I,  at  tl.at  time,  re- 
garded as  of  little  real  importance.  But 
he  thundered  on,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
get  a  word  in  even  edgeways.  At  length 
the  cab  drew  up,  and  we  found  ourselves 
at  his  door,  whence  I  walked  home  to  the 
other  side  of  Hyde  Park. 
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Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Carlyle  asked 
me  to  tea,  and,  with  Mrs.  Carlyle,  received 
me  in  his  simply  furnished  drawing-room. 
He  soon  worried  me  into  an  argument  and 
upset  everything  I  ventured  to  advance. 
Tea  over,  he  went  to  the  mantelpiece  and 
filled  his  pipe  which  he  smoked  often,  and 
which  I  suspect  affected  his  digestion, 
for  he  complained  more  than  once  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  his 
smoking  might  perhaps  injure  and  depress 
him.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "and  the  doctors 
told  me  the  same  thing.  I  left  off  smok- 
ing and  was  very  meeserable  ;  so  I  took  to 
it  again,  and  was  very  meeserable  still ; 
but  1  thought  it  better  to  smoke  and  be 
meeserable  than  to  go  without."  His  pipe 
being  filled  he  descended,  as  was  his  wont, 
to  the  small  garden  in  rear  of  the  house, 
to  commune  with  the  Eternal  Silences. 
But  just  as  he  was  closing  the  door 
Mrs.  Carlyle  called  out,  "  Why,  when  Maz- 
zini  was  here  the  other  night,  you  took 
the  side  of  the  argument  that  Mr.  Pelly 
did  this  evening."  Carlyle,  putting  his 
head  round  the  door,  merely  said,  "And 
what's  the  use  of  a  man  if  he  cannot  take 
two  sides  of  an  argument  ?  " 

Sometime  afterwards  I  was  sitting  in 
his  room  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  Goethe.  I  remarked  that  I  had  been 
much  puzzled,  when  reading  "Wilhelm 
Meister,"  by  a  diagram  representing  some- 
thing between  a  key  and  a  cross,  and  that 
I  could  not  make  out  what  it  meant;  he 
looked  at  me  intently  from  under  his  beet- 
ling brows,  and  said,  "No  moore  can  I." 
But  perceiving  that  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed he  continued,  "Well,  you  know 
Goethe  used  to  keep  several  works  on 
hand,  and  hang  his  manuscript  up  in  bags ; 
and  I  suppose  that  one  day  he  must  have 
pulled  "Wilhelm  Meister"  down  and 
scratched  this  cross  while  thinking  of 
what  he  should  say  next."  He  then  ex- 
plained that  Goethe  was  the  many-sided 
liberator  of  the  thought  of  Germany,  and 
the  germ  of  most  that  had  come  out  since, 
whether  in  action  or  science. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  recall  many  of  his 
serious  sallies,  for  what  chiefly  rested  on 
my  mind  were  his  quaint  sayings  uttered 
with  a  half-humorous  expression  of  face. 
His  language  in  conversation,  as  in  his 
writings,  was  often  in  sledge-hammer  fash- 
ion, and  yet  it  did  not  sound  so,  for  his 
manner  was  kindly,  natural,  and  at  inter- 
vals almost  tender.  I  was  so  engrossed 
with  the  man  that  it  was  not  until  after 
his  death  that  I  became  aware  of  his 
origin  and  his  honorable  poverty.  Had  I 
known  the  latter  when  the  cab  pulled  up 


at  his  door,  assuredly  he  should  not  have 
paid  the  half-crown  for  me.  But  he 
seemed  too  great  for  me  to  venture  to 
intrude  my  mite. 

Eventually  I  returned  to  the  East,  and 
was  ordered  to  ride  from  the  capital  of 
Persia  to  the  Indian  frontier,  in  view  to 
reporting  on  the  political  condition  of  the 
intervening  territories.  I  was  at  Herat  in 
i860,  when  the  Persian  army,  beaten  by 
the  Turcomans,  was  retreating  along  the 
line  of  the  Moorgab;  and  when  on  this, 
and  other  public  accounts,  affairs  were 
somewhat  disturbed,  and  one's  head  at 
times  felt  a  little  loose  on  one's  shoulders. 
I  was  lying  one  evening  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Herat  Fort,  under  the  starlight  and 
near  the  singularly  beautiful  mausoleum 
of  the  Timur  family,  when  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  unaccountably  calm  and 
happy  for  an  ordinary  man  who  found 
himself  a  thousand  miles  away  from  any 
other  European,  and  surrounded  by  excit- 
able Asiatics,  some  of  whom  had  old 
blood  feuds  with  the  Indian  government. 
On  reflection,  however,  I  attributed  my 
mental  condition  to  the  influence  of  Car- 
lyle, and  I  remember  repeating  to  myself 
the  lines  which  he  had  translated  from 
Goethe,  and  which  in  that,  as  in  many 
other  crises,  have  shot  strength  and  solace 
into  my  heart :  — 

The  future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow : 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Naught  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us  —  onward. 

And  solemn  before  us 
Veiled  the  dark  Portal, 
Goal  of  all  Mortal. 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us. 
Graves  under  us  silent. 

Whilst  earnest  thou  gazest 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error: 
Perplexing  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  voices  — 
Heard  are  the  sages. 
The  World's  and  the  Ages : 
**  Choose  well,  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 

"  Here  eyes  do  regard  you 
In  Eternity's  stillness ; 
Here  is  all  fulness. 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you ; 
Work  and  despair  not." 

The  next  morning  I  went  into  the 
bazaar  and  selected  a  finely  woven  camel's- 
hair  robe,  and  a  small   Persian  prayer- 
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carpet  of  exquisite  color  and  texture,  and 
resolved  to  carry  both  of  them  with  me 
through  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  for 
transmission  to  Cheyne  Row.  These  ar- 
ticles, in  fact,  formed  my  only  luggage, 
besides  what  was  contained  in  my  saddle- 
bags. The  robe  and  rug  reached  Mr. 
Carlyle  in  due  course,  and  many  years 
afterwards  my  friend  Miss  F.  told  me  that 
he  had  placed  the  little  carpet  under  his 
writing-table  in  the  upper  chamber,  and 
that  the  camel's-hair  robe  had  been  turned 
into  a  sort  of  dressing-gown,  and  used  by 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  She  added,  that 
it  was  this  robe  in  which  the  late  Sir 
Edgar  Boehm  had  enveloped  Carlyle's 
sitting  figure,  now  placed  in  the  Chelsea 
Gardens,  and  that  the  little  carpet  had 
been  taken  by  Carlyle  in  a  fit  of  tender- 
ness to  the  dressing-table  of  his  wife. 
Recalling  these  statements,  I  remember 
:he  fable  of  the  earthen  vessel  which  an 
Oriental  picked  out  of  the  stream,  and, 
bringing  it  to  his  nostrils  addressed  it: 
"  Why,  you  must  be  made  of  roses." 
"  No,"  replied  the  vessel,  "  I  am  only  an 
earthen  pot ;  but  I  used  to  hold  rose- 
leaves,  and  still  keep  their  scent." 

But  I  have  omitted  to  mention  two 
remnants  of  conversation  ;  one  related  to 
Miss  Martineau,  who  had  been  extremely 
kind  to  me  when  in  London,  honoring 
me  by  correspondence,  and  associating 
my  name  with  her  contributions  to  the 
Daily  News,  Asking  Mr.  Carlyle  his 
estimate  of  her  genius,  and  alluding  in 
particular  to  her  able  summary  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  slowly,  "  Well,  she 
is  the  sort  of  a  woman  that  would  have 
made  a  good  matron  in  a  hospital."  I 
did  not  continue  the  subject.  The  other 
conversation  related  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  history  he  was  then  writing. 
He  explained  that  his  view  of  Frederick 
was  that  he  found  himself  set  to  govern  a 
country  with  a  simply  insufferable  frontier, 
and  that  Frederick  had  therefore,  by  the 
only  possible  means,  namely,  drilled  force, 
resolved  to  render  his  frontier  a  tolerable 
one,  and  moderately  secure  against  sur- 
rounding enemies.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Frederick's  cavalry  generals, 
Seidlitz  and  Ziethen.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"they  were  just  famous  gallopers."  Now 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  subject  upon 
which  my  philosopher  and  guide  could 
have  roused  me  into  contradiction.  But 
fresh  from  my  cavalry  general,  and  im- 
bued with  all  his  lessons  concerning  the 
cavalry  genius  of  Hannibal,  Cromwell, 
Hyder  Ali,  and  others,  I  rejoined  some- 
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what  sharply:  "And  do  you  not  think, 
Mr.  Carlyle,  that  as  much  genius  can  be 
shown  in  the  handling  of  cavalry  as  in  the 
writing  of  books.?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  something  in  that."  So  I  went 
on  to  expound  to  him  what  General  Jacob 
had  taught  me  about  the  fifteen  campaigns 
of  Hannibal,  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  where 
the  Lord  delivered  the  enemy  into  the 
hand  of  Cromwell,  and  the  letter  of  Hyder 
Ali  to  the  English  general.  I  concluded 
by  referring  to  the  battle  of  Rossbach, 
where  Seidlitz,  in  command  of  the  cavalry, 
repeatedly  refused  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  king  to  charge  until  the  right  moment 
arrived,  when  he  forthwith  swept  the  foe 
from  the  field.  Mr.  Carlyle  looked  inter- 
ested, but  said  nothing.  When  "The 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great  "  appeared, 
however,  I  was  amused  to  find  that  Seid- 
litz and  Ziethen  had  become  great  cav- 
alry commanders,  and  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  "famous  gallopers."  The 
thoughts  of  an  age  are  the  heritage  of  the 
age  in  common  ;  but  he  who,  passing  those 
thoughts  through  the  alembic  of  Ifis  own 
genius,  reproduces  them  in  language 
which  men  will  not  willingly  let  die,  stamps 
the  age  with  his  image  and  superscription, 
and  his  works  shine  on  through  a  long 
posterity.  It  was  thus  that  Shakespeare, 
chancing  to  light  on  an  old  and  unknown 
sonnet,  turned  it,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen, 
into  the  deathless  lines  now  inscribed  be- 
low his  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey: 
"  Style  gives  immortality.'* 

After  many  years  I  again  returned  from 
the  East,  and  again  met  Carlyle,  but  he 
seemed  to  me  an  altered  man.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  gone,  and  he  appeared  to 
take  less  interest  in  men  and  in  affairs. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  passing 
into  the  London  Library.  He  looked  aged, 
bent,  and  hopelessly  sad  ;  the  wreck  of  a 
long  and  of  a  well-spent  life.  I  lifted  my 
hat  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  really  to 
recognize  me,  and  so  he  disappeared  into 
the  library,  and  not  long  after,  through 
death,  into  eternity.  I  am  told  that  in  his 
last  hours  he  repeated  Garth's  lines  :  — 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where    billows  never    break    nor  tempests 

roar; 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 

But  this  is  hearsay;  and  it  is  not  thus 
that  my  mind's  eye  beholds  him.  I  pre- 
fer to  imagine  those  dreamily  intent  eyes 
regarding  us  from  eternity's  stillness,  for 
death  is  not  a  curtain  with  a  skull  behind 
it. 

As   to  his  books,  I  find  that  Carlyle's 
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writings  still  survive,  and  that  some  among 
them  are  more  than  ever  read  by  the  peo- 
ple. His  later  efforts  never  attracted  me, 
and  it  irritates  my  flesh  to  read  through 
"Frederick  ;  "but  England  is  now  realiz- 
ing much  that  was  predicted  in  "Past 
and  Present."  His  "Sartor"  has  ap- 
peared like  a  new  revelation,  and  his 
"Hero  Worship"  has  taught  many  a 
young  trifler  to  become  earnest  in  thought 
and  courageous  in  work.  His  essays  in- 
fluenced the  lives  of  many,  for  he  knew 
how  to  lift  and  cheer  the  existence  of  an- 
other, although  he  was  incapable  of  ren- 
dering his  own  life  cheerful.  Emerson 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  "marvellous 
child." 

Still  more  recently  I  was  invited  by 
some  friends  to  look  over  Carlyle's  old 
dwelling-place.  Arriving  at  the  door,  I 
found  the  number  changed,  and  panes  of 
glass.smashed  in  the  dining-room  window. 
Inside  the  house  was  desolate  and  bare ; 
its  rooms  quite  mute;  its  tenants  passed 
away.  In  the  drawing-room  I  whispered 
to  my  friend,  "  I  see  things  here  you  can- 
not see  ;  he  sat  there  ;  "  and  there  between 
the  windows  stood  the  little  couch  on 
which  she  rested  with  her  pet  dog.  Pass- 
ing into  the  back  room,  a  druggist's  bottle 
stood  on  the  mantelpiece  labelled,  for 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  half-filled  with  medicine, 
which  she  will  never  take.  Looking  out 
of  the  window,  the  little  garden  had  all 
gone  astray,  and  the  walls  stared  emptily 
on  one  another.  I  turned  from  the  scene 
as  one  turns  from  the  ambitions  of  life  on 
finding  at  last  what  folly  they  are.  Still 
Carlyle,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh,  and  his 
works  do  follow  him  — 

Onward,  upward,  his  soul's  flight, 
Round  him  dawns  eternal  break ; 
All  is  bright,  all  is  bright  I 
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Christmas  eve,  many,  many  years  ago. 

It  had  been  bitterly  cold  all  day,  and 
towards  night  a  white  mist  had  risen  from 
the  turbid,  swollen  river,  wrapping  its 
banks  and  the  streets  abutting  on  it  in  a 
semi-opaque  cloud  that  shed  weird,  fan- 
tastic shadows  on  the  familiar  landmarks 
and  objects  all  round,  and  transformed 
them  into  so  many  ghoul-like,  uncouth 
monsters,  startling  the  belated  wayfarers 
and  causing  them  to  hurry  on  towards  the 
wished-for  haven  —  home.  The  clock  of 
Notre-Dame  had  just  boomed  forth  eight 


strokes,  but  the  sound  fell  with  a  dull  thud 
upon  the  air  and  scarcely  roused  an  echo. 
All  but  the  main  thoroughfares  leading 
southward  from  the  Seine  were  deserted, 
and  in  the  long,  narrow  Rue  Mazarine, 
behind  the  Institute  of  France,  there  were 
not  a  dozen  people  abroad.  The  few  that 
were  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  a  tall 
old  man  who  was  dragging  himself  pain- 
fully along  towards  the  quay,  standing  still 
now  and  then  to  indulge  in  a  prolonged 
shiver,  because,  apparently,  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  shiver  and  to  be  moving  at  the 
same  time.  He  leant  heavily  on  a  thick 
stick  while  his  left  arm  held  closely 
pressed  against  his  body  an  oblong  object 
wrapped  in  a  chequered  cotton  handker- 
chief. 

He  was  but  thinly  clad,  in  fact,  he  rep- 
resented the  shorn  human  creature  to 
whom,  unlike  to  the  lamb  under  similar 
conditions,  the  wind  was  not  tempered. 
A  pair  of  summer  trousers,  and  a  thread- 
bare coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  prob- 
ably to  hide  the  absence  of  linen,  were  all 
the  armor  against  the  raw,  icy  moisture 
that  fell  from  above  and  trickled  pro- 
fusely down  his  flowing  white  beard  and 
hair,  the  latter  crowned  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  soft  hat  pulled  over  the  eyes,  as 
a  means,  perhaps,  to  escape  recognition, 
though  recognition,  Heaven  knows,  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  befallen  him. 

When  the  old  man  got  to  the  riverside, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  undecided,  then 
crossed  the  Pont-des-Arts,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left ;  maybe,  the  water 
would  have  proved  too  strong  a  temptation 
to  lie  down  and  "  have  done  with  it,"  and 
he  would  not  yield  to  it.  Entering  by  the 
southern  gate,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  maze  of  ill- 
smelling  slums  which  in  those  days  sepa- 
rated the  Tuileries  from  the  Palais-Royal, 
and  at  last  found  himself  in  the  centre  of 
fashionable  Paris,  for  half  a  century  ago 
the  erstwhile  residence  of  Cardinals  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin  could  still  lay  claim  to 
that  title.  He  seemed  fairly  dazzled  by 
the  lights,  the  bustle  of  the  crowd,  "  on 
enjoyment  bent,"  and  made  the  turn  of  the 
gardens  several  times,  apparently  unable 
or  afraid  to  come  to  a  decision.  In  an- 
other moment,  however,  he  stopped  in  the 
Fountain's  Court  under  a  wooden  awning 
at  the  angle  of  that  busy  passage.  He 
firmly  planted  his  back  against  the  wall, 
put  his  stick  within  reach  of  him,  and 
began  undoing  the  parcel  he  had  carried 
under  his  left  arm.  It  contained  a  violin 
and  its  bow.    Having  examined  its  strings, 
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he  carefully  folded  his  handkerchief  in 
four,  placed  it  on  his  left  shoulder  and 
began  to  tune  his  instrument.  But  at  the 
first  notes  of  the  sad  and  sentimental  ro- 
mance he  endeavored  to  play,  the  poor 
fellow  himself  stood  aghast,  while  a  couple 
of  irreverential  urchins  whom  the  sound 
had  attracted  to  the  spot,  set  up  a  derisive 
howl  and  belabored  him  with  merciless 
chaff.  He  stopped  short  and  sank  down 
on  the  steps  of  the  alley,  his  instrument 
on  his  knees,  murmuring  to  himself: 
"  Great  God  !  I  can  no  longer  play,"  while 
a  big  sob  choked  all  further  utterance. 

He  had  been  sitting  thus  for  several 
minutes,  when  at  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
sage there  entered  a  party  of  three  young 
men  who  were  evidently  in  high  spirits, 
for  they  sang  as  they  went;  they  sang  a 
ditty  very  popular  in  those  days  with  the 
students  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique. 
They  did  not  see  the  old  fiddler,  for  one 
stumbled  against  his  outstretched  leg,  and 
a  second  almost  knocked  his  hat  off  his 
head,  while  the  third  positively  drew  back 
startled  as  the  old  man  rose  proudly,  but 
despondingly,  to  his  feet. 

"  1  am  sure,  we  are  very  sorry,  mon- 
sieur, and  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  did  not 
see  you.  I  hope  we  did  not  hurt  you?" 
said  the  latter. 

'*  No,  you  did  not  hurt  me,"  was  the 
answer  while  the  speaker  stooped  to  pick 
up  his  hat ;  but  his  interlocutor  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Then,  and  then  only,  he  noticed  the  in- 
strument in  the  old  man's  hands. 

"You  are  a  musician,  monsieur?"  he 
said  deferentially. 

"  I  was  so  once,"  sighed  the  old  man, 
while  two  big  tears  coursed  down  his 
wrinkled  cheeks;  seeing  which  the  three 
young  men  came  closer  to  him. 

"What  is  the  matter?  "they  asked  all 
at  once.  "  Do  you  feel  ill,  and  can  we  do 
anything  for  you?" 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  preserved  a 
deep  silence,  then,  with  a  look  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  held  out  his 
hat  to  them.    . 

"  Give  me  a  trifle  for  the  love  of  God," 
he  whispered  softly.  "  I  can  no  longer 
earn  my  living  with  my  instrument;  my 
fingers  have  become  stiff,  and  my  daugh- 
ter is  dying  of  consumption  and  want." 

This  time  it  was  the  young  fellows' 
turn  to  be  silent.  Confusion  was  written 
on  their  faces,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  perhaps,  they  felt  ashamed,  nay, 
angry  at  being  poor.  They  all  fumbled  in 
their  pockets,  but  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations   was  lamentable;  the  combined 


capital  of  two  was  sixteen  sous,  the  third 
only  produced  a  small  cube  of  rosin,  with- 
out which  the  violinist  scarcely  ever  stirs 
abroad.  They  kept  looking  at  one  an- 
other for  a  few  moments,  then  one  spoke 
up. 

"  Sixteen  sous  is  of  no  use,  friends  ;  we 
want  more,  much  more  than  that  to  relieve 
our  fellow-artist.  A  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull  all  together.  You,  Adolphe,  take  the 
violin  and  accompany  Gustave,  while  I  go 
round  with  the  hat." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  project  are  fin- 
ished ;  coat-collars  are  turned  up,  the  hair 
is  brought  over  the  features  to  disguise 
them,  and  to  make  detection  still  more 
difficult,  hats  are  tilted  forward  to  conceal 
the  eyes.  Then  the  young  fellow  who 
has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole, 
gives  the  signal  to  start. 

"  It  is  Christmas  eve,  Adolphe,"  he 
says,  "and  remember  that  at  this  per- 
formance the  Almighty  is  as  likely  to  be 
among  the  audience  as  not.  So  do  your 
very  best." 

And  Adolphe  does  his  very  best,  assur- 
edly ;  for  scarcely  have  the  first  notes  of 
the  "  Carnaval  de  Venise  "  fallen  upon  the 
air  than  every  window  round  about  is  flung 
wide  open,  disclosing  eager  listeners, 
while  below  in  the  galleries  and  gardens 
of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  passers-by  stop 
as  if  rooted  to  the  spot  or  else  retrace 
their  steps  to  swell  the  serried  group 
slowly  gathering  round  the  performer. 
And  when  the  last  notes  have  died  away, 
there  is  a  frantic  shout  of  approval,  while 
the  hat  of  the  old  man,  placed  by  the  lamp- 
post is  rapidly  filling,  not  only  with  cop- 
per but  with  silver  coins  also. 

The  three  young  fellows  do  not  allow 
the  excitement  to  cool ;  in  another  moment 
the  strains  of  the  violin  are  heard  again, 
but  now  they  accompany  a  voice  of  mar- 
vellous sweetness,  compass,  and  purity  — 
that  of  Gustave,  who  sings  the  favorite 
cavatina  from  "La  Dame  Blanche"  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  his  listeners 
spell-bound.  Meanwhile  the  audience  has 
assumed  unwonted  proportions,  and  when 
the  singer  has  finished,  it  positively  *'  rains 
money,"  which  the  promoter  of  the  enter- 
tainment has  all  his  work  to  pick  up.  But 
he  is  determined  that  the  harvest  shall  be 
a  good  one,  and  shielding  his  face  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  now  very  interested 
gaze  of  his  public,  he  continues  his  collec- 
tion. 

"  One  more  tune,"  he  whispers  to  his 
companions,  "and  then  we  have  done. 
You,   Adolphe,   while   accompanying   us, 
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bring  out  those  bass-notes  of  yours;  I'll 
take  the  baritone  part,  and  you,  Gustave, 
my  brave  tenor,  give  us  some  more  of  your 
angel's  strains.  The  heavens  will  open 
and  the  larks  drop  ready-roasted  into  the 
old  man's  mouth.  Let  us  have  the  trio 
from  'Guillaume  Tell  '  to  finish  up  with  ; 
and,  mind,  we  are  singing  for  the  honor  of 
the  Conservatoire  as  well  as  for  a  charita- 
ble purpose." 

There  was  no  need  of  the  reminder,  the 
artistic  spirit  of  the  young  fellows  had 
been  aroused  already,  and  though  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  their  perform- 
ance were  strange  —  some  might  have 
said  humiliating  —  they  sang  and  played 
as  probably  they  never  sang  and  played  in 
after  life,  when  the  most  critical  of  Euro- 
pean audiences  hung  upon  their  lips  and 
instrument ;  they  sang  and  played  so  as  to 
galvanize  into  life  the  old  man  himself, 
who  in  the  beginning  had  remained  seated 
on  the  steps,  but  who  now  grasped  his 
stick  and  led  the  trio  with  an  authoritative 
gesture  that  bespoke  the  practised  musi- 
cian. He  stood  perfectly  erect,  the  eyes 
so  dull  and  listless  but  half  an  hour  ago, 
flashed  with  intense  excitement,  he  looked 
transformed,  and  the  executants  them- 
selves felt  that  they  were  obeying  a  mas- 
ter. 

The  performance  was  at  an  end,  the 
crowd  slowly  dispersed  —  not  without 
comments.  "  They  are  not  street  players," 
said  some,  "  their  voices  are  too  fresh  for 
that."  "  Street  players,"  replied  others, 
"  of  course  they  are  not,  they  have  done 
this  for  a  wager,  or  perhaps  they  were 
hard  up,  and  wanted  a  good  lump  sum  for 
their  Christmas  supper."  "Well,  they 
have  got  it,"  said  a  third  section,  "  that  hat 
contains  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
we  think.  I  saw  two  different  gentlemen 
throw  in  a  gold  piece." 

It  was  true  ;  the  hat  contained  a  com- 
paratively large  sum;  the  well-to-do  and 
critical  among  the  audience,  not  stopping 
to  enquire  the  hidden  motives  of  the  al- 


fresco entertainment  and  merely  bent  u 
testifying  their  approval,  had  given  with- 
out stint,  and  when  the  chequered  hand- 
kerchief was  tremblingly  unfolded  to 
receive  the  contents  of  the  hat,  the  old 
man  stood  speechless  with  surprise  and 
joy.     Then  he  gasped  :  — 

"Your  names;  give  me  your  names, 
that  I  may  bless  them  on  my  death-bed  ; 
that  my  daughter  may  remember  them  in 
her  prayers." 

"  My  name  is  Faith,"  said  the  first 
young  man. 

"  My  name  is  Hope,"  said  the  second. 

"My  name  is  Charity,"  said  the  third, 
who  had  looked  to  the  financial  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

"And  you  do  not  even  know  mine," 
sobbed  the  old  man.  "  I  might  have  been 
the  merest  impostor.  My  name  is  Chap- 
ner  ;  I  am  an  Alsatian,  and  for  ten  years  I 
directed  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  at 
Strassburg.  It  is  there  I  had  the  honor 
to  mount  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  Since  I  left 
my  native  country,  misfortune  has  pursued 
me.  You  have  saved  mine  and  my  daugh- 
ter's life,  for,  thanks  to  you,  we'll  be  able 
to  go  back.  My  daughter  will  recover  her 
health  in  her  native  air,  and  among  those 
I  know  there  will  be  found  a  place  for  me, 
to  teach  what  I  can  no  longer  perform. 
But  I  tell  you,  you  shall  be  great  among 
the  greatest,  when  I  am  gone." 

"Amen,"  said  the  three  young  fellows 
as  they  led  the  old  musician  gently  into 
the  street  and  shook  hands  with  him  for 
the  last  time. 

But  in  spite  of  their  attempted  disguise, 
they  had  been  recognized  by  one  of  the 
crowd,  who  told  the  tale. 

The  name  of  the  young  violinist  was 
Adolphe  Hermann  ;  that  of  the  tenor  was 
Gustave  Roger,  and  the  originator  of  the 
entertainment  and  collector  still  answers 
to  that  of  Charles  Gounod. 

The  old  man's  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled to  the  letter. 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 


pon  V 


A  Hindoo's  Elaborate  Purification. — 
Naaman  would  not  have  objected  to  this 
method  of  purification  as  too  simple.  A 
Fyzabad  Hindoo  who  had  been  outcasted  for 
the  offence  of  eating  cooked  food  in  a  rail- 
way train  while  there  were  persons  of  other 
castes  in  the  same  carriage  with  him  has 
been  restored  to  caste.  The  erring  individ- 
ual, although  not  a  wealthy  man,  had  suffi- 
cient means  to  pay  the  cost  of  purification. 
He  was  first  weighed  in  pice,  and  was  valued 


at  one  hundred  and  eighty  rupees,  and  after 
that  in  wheat.  After  the  weighing  he  was 
made  to  sit  on  a  square  stone  and  his  body 
covered  with  dirt,  the  face  only  excepted ;  he 
was  then  taken  up  by  two  men  and  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  after  a  good  bath  he  came 
out  and  was  received  by  the  Brahmins,  fully 
restored  to  caste  fellowship.  The  Brahmins 
informed  the  purified  individual  that  a  great 
favor  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  weighing 
him  in  copper  instead  of  silver. 
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A    LONDON    LANDSCAPE,  ETC. 


A  LONDON  LANDSCAPE. 


Before  me  lies  no  purple  distance  wide, 
With  faint  horizon  hills  to  bound  my  view. 

Tall  houses  close  me  in  on  every  side, 

Pierced  here  and  there  by  meagre  slits  of 
blue. 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  watch  the  slow  dawn  come 
Across  the  quiet  meadows  dewy  grey, 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  hear  the  brown  bees  hum 
Upon  the  gorsy  uplands  all  the  day. 

But  I  can  see  one  gracious  growing  thing : 
A  poplar-tree  spreads  fair  beside  my  door. 

Its  bright,  unrestful  leaves  keep  flickering 
And  whispering  to  the  breezes  evermore. 

And  when  at  eve  the  fires  of  sunset  flare, 
And  parapets  and   roofs  are  rimmed  with 
gold, 
And  like  bold  beacon-lights,  flash  here  and 
there 
The  dingy  warehouse  windows  manifold, 

The  little  leaves  upon  ray  poplar-tree 

All  in  the  wondrous  glory  shake  and  shake, 

Transmuted  by  the  sunset  alchemy 

Each  one  into  a  burnished  golden  flake. 

Then  by  and  by,  from  some  dim  realm  afar, 
The  dark  comes  down,  and  blots  the  world 
from  sight, 

And  'twixt  the  trembling  poplar-leaves,  a  star 
Hangs  like  a  shining  blossom  all  the  night. 
Spectator.  FRANCES  WYNNE. 


A  MOTHER'S  GARDEN. 

I  SEE  her  in  the  dear,  dead  years. 
Blest  in  her  apt  and  tender  ways ; 
I  catch  some  sweet  or  humorous  phrase ; 

She  smiles;  and  then  all  disappears 

In  a  quick  mist  of  burning  tears. 

A  minute,  and  she  comes  again. 
And  loiters  where  she  loitered  oft 
Upon  the  long  lawns,  close  and  soft, 
Tending  the  blossoms  that  might  wane 
With  thirsting  for  the  summer  rain. 

Like  her  own  children,  well  she  knew 
The  children  of  her  garden-reach, 
And  ministered  to  all  and  each. 

From  woodbine  striving  for  the  blue, 

To  homely  lavender  and  rue. 

She  loved  the  phlox  on  swaying  stem. 
The  yellow  lilies'  brief,  sweet  bliss; 
The  delicate  grey  clematis, 

And  rustic  Star  of  Bethlehem ; 

She  watched  and  tended  all  of  them. 

And  many  a  fragrant  flower  that  yet 

In  fancy  I  can  smell  again 

At  eve,  or  after  summer  rain  ; 
The  stocks,  so  sweet  when  dewy-wet. 
With  pansies,  wall-flow'rs,  and  mignonette. 


And  lavish  roses;  still  I  see 

Her  'mid  them ;  hear  the  names  I  knew, 
"The    Moss    Rose,"    "General    Jacque- 
minot," 
"  Saffroni,"  and  the  dear  old  tree 
"  Tea-scented,"  sweet  as  it  could  be. 

But  'mid  the  many  flowers  that  were 
One  might  not  thrive,  and  still  apart 
The  childish  longing  takes  my  heart, 

"  Would  that  the  Daphne  had  lived  there, 

Since  this  was  so  desired  by  her." 

But  ah  !  what  matter  now ;  the  grace 

Is  vanished  of  her  gentle  touch; 

The  heart  that  cared  for  all  so  much, 
The  noble  mien,  the  loving  face. 
Have  passed  unto  a  higher  place. 

The  walks,  the  lawns,  the  rustling  trees. 
The  mimic  wood  for  many  a  fern, 
Expect  no  more  her  slow  return; 
New  names,  new  voices  catch  the  breeze. 
And  all  is  changed  save  memories ; 

But  these  are  ours  until  life's  slope 
Dips  down  into  the  darkened  dale ; 
And  'tis  by  these  the  dead  avail 
To  help  us  still,  as  still  we  grope 
Toward  their  high,  accomplished  hope. 
Chambers'  Journal.  KaTE  CaRTER. 


PARIS   SPARROWS. 

'TwAS  long  ago  in  my  student  days, 

When  I  was  wild  and  gay, 
I  lived  in  a  room  in  the  old  "  Boul.  Mich."  * 

On  a  couple  of  francs  a  day, 
And  I  used  to  watch  the  small  brown  birds 

That  hopped  in  the  cour  below. 
And  spared  them  a  part  of  every  meal. 

For  old  sake's  sake,  you  know. 

Across  the  cour  was  another  room, 

And  behind  the  lattice  oft 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale  sweet  face 

And  blue  eyes,  kind  and  soft. 
She  too  was  away  from  home  and  friends, 

She  too  was  alone  and  poor. 
And  she  too  cared  for  the  little  brown  birds 

That  hopped  about  in  the  cour. 

'Twas  long  ago  in  my  student  days, 

When  I  was  wild  and  gay, 
But  I  often  think  of  the  old  Boul.  Mich. 

And  the  window  over  the  way. 
For  my  sweet  1  ittle  neighbor  is  now  my  wife, 

Through  fair  and  cloudy  weather. 
For  she  fed  the  birds,  and  I  fed  the  birds, 

And  that  drew  us  both  together. 
Temple  Bar.  J.    A.    MiDDLETON. 

*  The  students'  name  for  the  Eoulevard  St.  Michel, 
Quartier  Latin. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ULSTER    AND    HOME   RULE. 

I. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  the  English 
public  were  too  busy  wondering  what 
would  happen  next  at  Westminster  to 
think  of  anything  else.  Had  they  been  at 
leisure,  however,  to  fix  their  attention  upon 
the  city  of  Belfast,  they  would  have  been 
witnesses  of  a  spectacle  well  worth  their 
consideration.  The  rejection  of  the  bill 
of  1886  was  the  signal  for  rejoicings  of  a 
kind  to  which  the  modern  world  is  little 
accustomed,  though  the  manner  of  these 
rejoicings  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  last  of  the  Puritan  cities.  Belfast  re- 
mained awake  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
division,  and  when  the  news  that  saved 
Ulster  flashed  across  the  wires  the  whole 
city  "fraternized."  Strangers,  as  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  streets,  stopped 
to  shake  hands  and  to  express  their 
thankfulness  and  delight,  for  a  common 
peril  and  a  common  relief  made  all  men 
acquainted.  But  the  enthusiasm  was  not 
confined  to  the  streets.  Bands  of  work- 
ing men  went  through  the  suburb  roads, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  houses  "to  pass 
the  word,"  knowing  that  even  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  they  would  be  sure  of  a 
welcome.  All  this  might  perhaps  have 
happened  in  other  towns  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  in  Belfast  a  touch  was 
added  that  showed  the  special  temper  of 
the  people.  After  a  band  of  men  engaged 
in  spreading  the  good  tidings  had  given 
their  message  to  the  household  in  some 
villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  they 
would  fall  on  their  knees  in  the  garden 
and  join  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  mercy  vouchsafed  to  Ulster.  Such 
acts  strike  the  moral  key-note  of  Belfast. 
We  may  sneer  at  its  inhabitants  as  reli- 
gious bigots  and  as  belated  upholders  of 
fanaticism,  but  we  cannot  ignore  facts  like 
these.  Whether  we  like  or  dislike  the 
circumstance,  there  is  alive  in  the  Belfast 
of  to-day  the  old  Puritan  spirit  —  the 
spirit  which  overthrew  Charles,  and  raised 
in  his  stead  the  reign  of  the  saints.  This 
is  the  spirit,  these  the  people,  which  the 
Gladstonians  expect  to  see  submit  to  the 
rule  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  without  a 
struggle. 


I  have  no  desire  to  write  a  word  which 
may  encourage  the  people  of  Belfast  and 
Ulster  to  resist  the   application  to  them 
of  a  Home-Rule  act.     There  are  circum- 
stances, no  doubt,  under  which  the  right  of 
resistance  accrues,  but  it  is  the  men  of  Ul- 
ster alone  who  can  decide  whether  those 
circumstances  have  arisen.    On  them  falls 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  the  decision, 
and    no  English   Unionist  who  does  not 
share  that  responsibility  has  any  right  to 
interfere.    The  less  the  Unionists  of  Great 
Britain    have  to   do  with  the  resolves  of 
the  northern  Protestants  the  better.     But 
though  I  have  no  intention  of  saying  any- 
thing  to   stimulate  the  movement  which 
is  now  taking  place  in  Ulster,  1  am  anx- 
ious to  do  what  I  can  to  help  the  English 
electorate    to   understand   the   facts  with 
which  they  are  dealing,  and  to  make  them 
realize   the  temper  of  the  people  who  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month  are  to  meet  in 
convention  at  Belfast.     Before  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  determine  that  they  wiil 
not  listen  to  the  demand  of  the  northern 
counties  to  remain  under  the  Parliament 
at    Westminster,    and    attempt    to  force 
them  under  the  domination  of  the  south, 
they  ought    to  face   the  Ulster  problem 
as  a  whole.     Now  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  factor  in  that  problem   is   the 
question.  Will  the  Protestant  north  really 
resist  the  execution  of  powers  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  conferred  upon  a 
Dublin  Parliament }    Whether  they  ought 
to  resist  is  another  matter.     The  question 
is.  Will  they  resist?  and  if  they  do,  Will 
their  resistance  be  of  a  kind  that  will  can- 
cel the  advantages  sought  to  be  obtained 
from  Home  Rule.?     How,  in  a  word,  will 
the  resistance  of  the  north  affect  the  profit 
and  loss  account  of    Home  Rule?    The 
admitted  object  of  Home  Rule  is  to  con- 
tent  and   pacify  Ireland.      How  will  the 
resistance  of   Ulster  affect   that  object? 
The  matters,  then,  that  I  desire  to  discuss 
here  are:  (i)  the  genuineness  or  lack  of 
genuineness  of  the  threatened  resistance 
of  the  north  ;  (2)  the  character  that  such 
resistance  is  likely  to  assume;  (3)  the  re- 
sults that  the  attempt  to  suppress  resist- 
ance are  likely  to  produce. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  En- 
glishman with  but  a  slight  personal  ac- 
quaintance with   the  north  of  Ireland  to 
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attempt  to  deal  with  these  problems.  I 
can  only  plead  in  defence  that  lookers-on 
often  see  the  best  of  the  game,  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
study  and  understand  the  temper  of  the 
Ulster  people,  and  that  I  have  always  felt 
a  special  sympathy  for  what  before  1886 
might  have  been  called  the  Nonconformist 
attitude  in  politics  —  the  attitude  of  the 
Independents  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  in 
modern  times  —  an  attitude,  though  with 
variations,  characteristic  of  the  Ulster  of 
to-day. 

II. 
That  the  movement  which  has  resulted 
in  the  summoning  of  the  convention  which 
will  consider  the  best  methods  of  resisting 
Home  Rule  was  spontaneous  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt.  The  Gladstonians,  lay- 
ing hold  of  some  unguarded  remarks 
by  Lord  Salisbury  —  remarks  which  had 
much  better  not  have  fallen  from  the 
mouth  of  a  prime  minister  —  have  at- 
tempted to  represent  the  convention  as  a 
mere  piece  of  party  tactics,  a  great  public 
meeting  ordered  from  London,  and  no 
more  worth  attending  to  than  the  New- 
castle Conference  or  the  grand  council  of 
the  Primrose  League.  Nothing  in  reality 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
summoning  of  the  convention  was  a  purely 
spontaneous  act  —  the  result  of  the  double 
determination  not  to  be  caught  unprepared 
if  Home  Rule  should  pass,  and  to  address 
to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  a  collective 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
north.  A  group  of  Belfast  merchants  and 
men  of  business  of  Liberal  Unionist  views 
(it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  merely 
Liberal  merchants,  since  in  Belfast  the 
whole  Liberal  party  and  organization  re- 
mained Unionist  in  1886,  rendering  the 
descriptive  adjective  unnecessary),  consid- 
ering that  the  time  had  arrived  for  organiz- 
ing a  body  that  could  speak  in  the  name  of 
Ulster  Protestantism,  agreed  to  take  steps 
for  convoking  a  gathering  of  representa- 
tive Ulstermen.  Accordingly,  a  deputa- 
tion crossed  to  England  and  pressed  their 
scheme  upon  the  Ulster  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  result  was  the  Downshire 
House  meeting  and  the  calling  of  the  con- 
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vention.  '*  Ah  !  but,"  the  Gladstoni-ins 
will  say,  "  even  admitting  its  spontaneity, 
the  convention  does  not  matter.  We  have 
seen  plenty  of  similar  movements  in  Ul- 
ster, but  they  have  never  come  to  anything. 
Did  not  the  Ulstermen  threaten  to  kick 
the  queen's  crown  into  the  Boyne  if  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  passed,  and  yet 
when  the  act  was  put  into  operation  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty."  No  doubt 
that  is  very  true.  The  Orangemen  in 
1869  and  1870  talked  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense and  did  nothing;  but  that  does  not 
show  that  when,  in  1892,  men  who  are  not 
Orangemen  say  quietly  that  they  will  not 
acknowledge  the  laws  passed  by  a  Dublin 
Parliament,  they  are  also  talking  nonsense. 
The  Orangemen  who  gasconaded  in  1869 
represented  only  a  portion  of  the  Protes- 
tant population —  those  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church.  The  rest  of  the 
Protestants  were  as  anxious  for  disestab- 
lishment as  the  Catholics.  The  Liberal 
Protestants  of  Ulster  were  then  in  politics 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Catholics, 
and  they  would  not  only  have  given  no 
support  to,  but  would  have  actively  op- 
posed resistance  to,  the  Irish  Church  Act. 
Things  are  very  different  now.  The 
threat  of  Home  Rule  has  brought  the 
whole  of  the  Protestants  into  line,  and 
Protestant  Liberals,  and  Protestant  To- 
ries, Episcopalians,  and  Presbyteiians, 
once  so  bitterly  opposed  in  Ulster,  have 
found  a  common  standpoint  in  a  common 
danger.  People  in  England  may  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  fully  what  this  means, 
for  they  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  the  Protestants 
in  Ulster  had  always  been  united  against 
the  Catholics.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  A  very  large  number  of  Ulster 
Protestants,  before  the  growth  of  Parnell- 
ism  made  co-operation  impossible,  habitu- 
ally worked  with  the  Catholics  on  Liberal 
lines.  The  Liberals  of  Ulster  were  brought 
up  to  hate  two  things  equally  —  Orange- 
ism  and  Ribbonism ;  and  when  the  sur- 
render of  1886  took  the  world  by  surprise, 
the  Protestant  Liberals  and  the  Protestant 
Tories  of  the  north  found  themselves,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  with  a  com- 
mon policy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
convention  will  even  now  be  the  first  occa- 
sion on   which  many  of  the  Orange  and 
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Liberal  leaders  have  ever  met.  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  should  remember  this 
fact  when  the  solid  resistance  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  Ulster  is  represented  to  them 
as  something  to  be  expected,  and  there- 
fore as  something  which  can  be  discounted. 
Nothing  but  the  gravest  danger  would 
have  united  the  Ulster  Liberals  and  the 
Orangemen.  With  the  Orangemen  I  do 
not  desire  to  express  much  sympathy,  for 
they  have  undoubtedly  helped  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  in 
Ireland,  and  have  abetted  in  this  evil  work 
the  efforts  of  the  more  extreme  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  Orange  organization  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation 
in  England,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  char- 
acter is  misunderstood.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not  as  a  whole,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  it  has  not  a  few  redeeming  features, 
and  possesses  a  real  hold  on  its  members. 
It  is,  for  example,  a  thoroughly  democratic 
institution.  Class  distinctions  have  no 
place  in  the  Orange  lodges,  and  laborer 
and  landlord  are  on  an  equality  at  their 
meetings.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
though  Orangeism  and  Episcopalianism 
usually  go  together,  the  Puritan  spirit  is 
still  present.  Every  lodge  opens  its  pro- 
ceedings by  a  reading  from  the  Bible. 

Unquestionably  the  resistance  which 
will  be  offered  to  Home  Rule  will  be  per- 
fectly genuine  and  perfectly  spontaneous. 
Except  for  an  infinitesimal  minority,  the 
Protestants  of  the  north  are  determined 
to  resist  the  rule  of  a  Dublin  Parliament. 

III. 
The  kind  of  resistance  which  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  north  will  offer  to  Home 
Rule  can  best  be  estimated  by  considering 
the  basis  of  that  resistance.  The  Ulster- 
men  argue  that,  by  whatever  right  the  rest 
of  Ireland  claims  to  withdraw  from  the 
rule  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  by 
that  right  Ulster  can  claim  to  remain  un- 
der the  direct  rule  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. "The  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  say  the  Ulster  Protestants, 
"has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  us  itself, 
but  it  has  no  right  to  hand  us  over  against 
our  will  to  another  Parliament,  and  to  en- 
dow that   Parliament   with   the   right    of 


making  our  laws.  With  constitutional 
technicalities  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
claim  a  moral  right  to  ignore  and  disobey 
a  Parliament  set  up  against  our  wishes. 
The  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  we 
will  obey,  but  we  will  not  acknowledge  a 
Parliament  on  College  Green."  If  the 
convention  adopts  a  policy  based  upon 
these  propositions,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  will,  the  resistance  offered 
by  Ulster  need  be  nothing  but  passive. 
What  would  happen,  supposing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  to  pass  his  bill,  would  be  some- 
thing like  this.  The  Home  Rule  Act 
would  probably  direct  that  writs  should 
be  immediately  issued  for  the  return  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  In  the  north,  the 
returning  officers  would  throw  the  writs 
aside,  risking  the  actions  that  would  be 
brought  against  them,  and  no  election 
would  take  place.  This,  however,  would 
not  prevent  the  Dublin  Parliament  meet- 
ing and  falling  to  business.  Presumably 
that  Parliament's  earliest  duty  would  be 
to  fill  its  coffers,  and  taxation  would  be  at 
once  imposed.  Here,  then,  would  come 
the  first  point  of  friction.  The  Ulsterraen 
would,  of  course,  refuse  to  pay  a  tax  levied 
in  Dublin,  and  then  the  Dublin  Parliament 
would  be  face  to  face  with  a  strike  against 
taxes,  in  which  every  merchant  of  wealth 
and  position  in  Belfast  and  Derry,  and 
every  landlord  in  the  north  would  be  en- 
gaged. The  Dublin  Parliament  would, 
no  doubt,  prefer  to  have  its  officers  meet 
with  open  resistance.  It  is,  however,  far 
more  likely  that  they  would  not  meet  with 
that  indulgence,  but  would  be  confronted 
with  that  most  appalling  of  all  forms  of 
organized  resistance  a  Quaker  rebellion. 
The  Ulstermen  would  allow  their  goods  to 
be  seized,  but  what  then  ?  No  one  would 
buy  at  the  sales,  and  the  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment would  find  themselves  spending 
thousands  to  raise  a  few  pounds  of  taxa- 
tion. We  know  what  the  tithe  war  did  in 
a  corner  of  a  thinly  inhabited  Welsh 
county.  Though  no  public  body  was  in- 
jured, it  was  felt  that  an  impossible  situa- 
tion was  being  created.  Imagine  the 
effect  not  of  a  tithe  but  of  a  tax  war,  with 
the  combatants  the  proprietors  of  factories 
and  shipyards  instead  of  small  farmers. 
Meantime,  Belfast   and    the  north  would 
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have  been  obliged  to  organize  a  voluntary 
system  of  government.  The  grand  juries 
and  the  municipalities  would  afford  the 
framework,  and  all  that  would  be  required 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  filling  in.  A 
system  of  arbitration  would  be  devised, 
no  doubt,  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  Ulster 
could  no  longer  recognize  the  Dublin 
courts  of  law  —  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  in  the  next  bill,  these  would 
be  put  under  the  Dublin  government  — 
and  by  this  means  the  disputes  and 
differences  that  are  certain  to  arise  in  a 
business  community  could  be  temporarily 
settled.  The  organization  of  a  police 
force  would  also  have  to  be  undertaken, 
but  this  need  not  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Passive  resistance,  consisting 
in  the  ignoring  of  the  Dublin  Parliament 
and  all  its  works,  could  hardly  help  being 
successful.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
would  be  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  use 
its  soldiers  to  collect  Irish  local  taxes,  and 
so  long  as  open  riot  was  avoided  there 
would  be  no  other  excuse  for  dragooning 
Ulster.  That  the  Ulstermen  will  afford 
any  excuse  for  the  use  of  Imperial  troops 
I  do  not  believe.  The  convention,  and 
whatever  permanent  watching  committee 
may  arise  from  it,  will  not  be  under  Orange 
control,  and  in  its  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions counsels  of  prudence  are  likely  to 
prevail.  Ulster  will  not  fight  till  she  is 
attacked. 

IV. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  will  not  be  able  to  tolerate 
the  passive  resistance  of  Ulster.  When 
they  see  the  laws  passed  at  Dublin  ig- 
nored, and  when  the  Dublin  Parliament 
asks  for  help,  they  will  have  to  do  one  of 
two  things  —  either  repeal  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  or  else  break  down  the  passive  re- 
sistance by  Imperial  coercion.  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  first  alternative  is 
the  one  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
most  likely  to  accept.  If,  however,  they 
adopt  that  of  coercion,  England  will  cer- 
tainly be  confronted  with  civil  war  in  its 
most  dangerous  and  hideous  form.  As 
long  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  lets  things 
drift,  the  Ulster  men  will  remain  loyal  to 
the  connection  with  England.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  the  Imperial  government 
attempts  coercion  in  earnest,  Great  Brit- 
ain will  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  bit- 
terest enemies  she  has  ever  had.  The 
English  people,  as  a  whole,  may  not  real- 
ize what  a  hostile  Ulster  would  mean,  but 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ac- 
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quaint  themselves  on  the  spot  with 
temper  of  the  people  of  the  north  can  be 
under  no  illusions  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  suppression  of  the  Belfast  riots  of 
1886  proved  a  most  difficult  task,  though 
on  that  occasion  the  municipality,  the 
local  magistrates,  and  all  the  better  citi- 
zens worked  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
devotion  to  stop  the  fighting.  What  would 
be  the  result  of  rioting  in  Belfast  when  all 
the  leading  men  in  the  town  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  local  government  were  en- 
gaged, not  on  the  side  of  the  soldiers,  but 
of  the  mob?  During  the  late  riots,  mag- 
istrates and  well-known  citizens  rode  with 
the  police  because  they  knew  that  the 
rioters,  out  of  liking  for  them,  would  not 
fire,  or  walked  up  and  down  in  the  crowds 
persuading  the  people  to  keep  the  peace. 
If,  instead,  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the 
leading  citizens  were  helping  the  people, 
it  would  take  fifteen  thousand  troops,  bat- 
teries on  Cave  Hill,  and  gunboats  in  the 
Lough,  to  hold  down  Belfast  alone  ;  while 
to  m:.nage  the  whole  of  Ulster,  fifty  thou- 
sand men  and  a  drum-head  court-martial 
and  the  nearest  tree  for  every  rebel  would 
be  required.  No  doubt  we  could  put 
Ulster  down  and  hold  her  down,  but  would 
the  result  be  worth  having,  looked  at  from 
the  least  sentimental  point  of  view  possi- 
ble ?  Granted  that  Home  Rule  had  paci- 
fied the  south,  and  had  made  the  Celtic 
Irish  loyal,  it  would  have  made  the  north 
bitterly  hostile  and  disloyal,  and  only  to 
be  restrained  by  military  force.  We 
should  have  shifted  the  area  of  rebellion, 
that  is  all,  and  have  made  the  strongest, 
richest,  and  most  vigorous  portion  of  the 
Irish  people  our  enemies  instead  of  our 
friends.  Judged,  then,  on  mere  grounds 
of  expediency,  and  even  admitting  such 
very  doubtful  premises  as  those  which 
assume  that  Home  Rule  will  pacify  the 
southern  Irish  and  render  them  loyal,  the 
proposal  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  Union 
must  be  declared  unwise.  At  its  best  it 
would  be  but  a  change  of  enemies.  The 
existence  of  the  two  Irelands  —  the  Ire- 
land of  the  Protestant  Teuton  and  the  Ire- 
land of  the  Catholic  Celt  —  the  Ireland  of 
idle  thriftlessness  and  the  Ireland  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise —the  Ireland  of 
dreams  and  sentiment,  and  the  Ireland  of 
seriousness  and  common  sense  —  forbids 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  spite  of 
the  grumbling  and  the  disaffection,  no 
sincerely  minded  Englishman,  whatever 
his  politics,  can  fail  to  admit  that  the 
Union  is  the  form  of  government  "which 
divides  us  least."     As  long  as  the  Union 
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is  maintained  there  is  some  hope  of  the 
peace  being  kept.  Great  Britain  under 
the  Union  can  intervene  as  a  permanent 
arbitrator  between  the  warring  elements. 
Withdraw  that  arbitration,  and  help  to 
hold  down  one  of  the  combatants  while  the 
other  tyrannizes  over  him,  and  the  peace 
of  Ireland  is  gone. 

People  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that 
the  north  should  at  present  be  so  devoted 
to  the  Union.  The  Ulster  men,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  fond  of  lamenting,  opposed 
the  Union  in  1799;  why  do  they  prize  it 
so  greatly  now.?  In  this  loyalty  of  Ulster 
to  the  Union  is  to  be  found  the  strongest 
hope  for  Ireland.  It  is  often  asked,  what 
has  the  Union  done  for  Ireland  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  it  has  converted  the  most 
discontented  and  rebellious  province  in 
Ireland  into  the  most  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. And  be  it  noted  this  success  has 
not  been  won  by  making  a  pet  of  Ulster  or 
by  maintaining  a  Protestant  ascendancy. 
All  the  Imperial  legislation  for  Ireland 
since  the  Union  has  been  directed  not  in 
favor  of,  but  against,  the  selfish  and  purely 
Protestant  interests  of  Ulster.  Ulster 
has  had  nothing  but  bare  justice  since  the 
Union,  while  public  works  and  well-paid 
offices,  legal  and  administrative,  have  been 
showered  on  the  south.  Ulster  has  gone 
her  way  without  State  help  or  favoritism. 
Belfast  has  grown,  like  an  American  city, 
by  the  pure  energy  of  its  inhabitants,  just 
as  Cork  has  dwindled  by  the  lethargy  of 
hers.  But  when  the  Union  has  done  so 
much  for  Ulster  in  some  ninety-two  years, 
what  may  we  not  hope  another  century 
will  accomplish  in  the  south  ?  Already 
the  violence  of  Irish  faction  and  rebellion 
has  abated,  and  if  the  Union  is  only  let 
alone  the  whole  of  Ireland  may  ultimately 
become  reconciled  to  the  English  connec- 
tion. What,  then,  the  English  elector  has 
to  remember  in  deciding  how  he  will  vote 
at  the  next  election  is  the  fact  that  the 
whole  question  pivots  on  Ulster.  Home 
Rule  is  intended  to  pacify  Ireland,  but  it 
cannot  pacify  Ireland  because  of  Ulster. 
If  any  proof  of  that  is  needed,  look  at  the 
fact  that  the  most  religious,  the  most  seri- 
ous-minded, the  most  earnest,  and  the 
least  political  people  in  the  north  are 
quietly  deciding  that  they  will  take  the 
awful  responsibility  of  resisting  the  law 
—  a  responsibility  which  may  cost  them 
their  lives  and  their  worldly  goods,  and 
may  give  over  their  homes  to  anarchy 
and  destruction.  That  is  a  fact  upon 
which  the  electors  of  England  and  Scot- 
land must  think  long  and  think  wisely. 
St.  Loic  Stkachey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Walter  was  going  to  India  for  the 
winter.  It  had  all  been  arranged  while 
Aunt  Anne  sat  out  en  the  balcony  with 
Mr.  Wimple.  Mr.  Fisher  had  explained 
to  Florence  that  the  paper  wanted  a  new 
correspondent  for  a  time,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  Walter  to  get  the 
change  and  movement  of  the  new  life. 
He  was  to  go  out  by  P.  and  O.,  making  a 
short  stay  at  Gibraltar,  for  press  purposes, 
as  well  as  one  at  Malta.  He  had  looked 
anxiously  enough  at  his  wife  when  they 
were  alone  again  that  evening;  but  she 
had  put  out  her  two  hands  as  if  in  con- 
gratulation. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  was  all  she  said,  "it 
will  do  you  good  and  make  you  strong." 

"  To  live  for  you  and  the  chicks,  my 
sweet." 

And  so  they  arranged  the  getting  ready  ; 
for  he  was  to  start  by  the  very  next  boat, 
and  that  sailed  in  ten  days'  time. 

"  If  your  mother  had  been  in  England 
you  might  have  gone  with  me  as  far  as 
Gib.,"  Walter  remarked.  "  I  suppose 
you  would  be  afraid  to  leave  the  servants 
in  charge.?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  go,"  she  answered,  as 
she  poured  out  the  coffee  —  it  was  break- 
fast time  — "but  I  couldn't  leave  the  chil- 
dren." 

"  By  Jove,"  Walter  exclaimed,  not  heed- 
ing her  answer, '' there's  Aunt  Anne  in  a 
hansom  !  I  say,  Floggie  dear,  let  me  es- 
cape. What  on  earth  does  she  mean  by 
coming  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  Say 
I'm  not  down  yet,  and  shall  be  at  least 
three  hours  before  I  am  ;  but  keep  the 
breakfast  hot  somehow." 

"  Couldn't  you  see  her.?  " 

"  No,  no,  she  would  want  to  weep  over 
me  if  she  heard  that  I  was  going,  and  I 
know  I  should  laugh.  Manage  to  get  rid 
of  her  soon."  And  he  flew  up-stairs  as 
the  street  door  was  opened. 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  Mrs.  Baines  said, 
as  she  walked  in  with  a  long  footstep  and 
a  truly  tragic  air,  "let  me  put  my  arms 
round  you,  my  poor  darling." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Anne,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" Florence  asked  cheerfully,  and  with 
considerable  astonishment. 

"  You  are  very  brave,  my  love,"  the  old 
lady  said,  scanning  her  niece's  face,  "but 
I  know  all ;  an  hour  ago  I  had  a  letter 
telling  me  of  Walter's  departure.  My 
dear,  it  will  break  your  heart." 

"  But  why?" 
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"My  love, it  will." 

"  Oh,  no,"  Florence  said,  "  I  ara  not  so 
foolish.  Life  is  full  of  ordinary  events 
that  bring  out  very  keen  feelings  ;  I  have 
been  thinking  that  lately;  but  one  must 
learn  to  take  them  calmly." 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  will  suffer 
when  he  is  gone." 

"No,  Aunt  Anne,  I  shall  miss  him,  of 
course  ;  but  I  shall  hope  that  he  is  enjoy- 
ing himself." 

"  My  dear  Florence,  I  expected  to  find 
you  broken-hearted." 

"That  would  be  cruel  to  him.  I  am 
glad  he  is  going,  it  will  do  him  good,  and 
really  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  of 
myself  yet,  I  have  been  so  busy." 

Mrs.  Baines  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  That  is  the  reason,  I  knew  there  was 
an  explanation  somewhere,"  she  said,  in 
an  earnest,  emotional  tone.  "  I  knew  how 
unselfish  you  were  from  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you,  Florence.  It  is  like  you,  my 
darling,  not  to  think  of  yourself.  Try  not 
to  do  so,  for  you  will  feel  your  loneliness 
bitterly  enough  when  he  is  gone." 

"  But  don't  tell  me  so,"  Florence  said, 
half  crying,  half  laughing.  "  How  did  you 
know  about  it,  Aunt  Anne  ?  " 

"Mr.  Wimple  told  me." 

"  Mr.  Wimple  —  have  you  seen  him 
then?" 

"  My  love,  he  is  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated men  l  ever  met ;  we  have  many 
tastes  and  sympathies  in  common.  He 
wrote  to  ask  me  to  meet  him  by  the  Al- 
bert Memorial." 

"  To  meet  him  !  "  Florence  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  lady  solemnly. 
"  He  agrees  with  me  that  never  was 
there  in  any  age  or  country  a  more  beau- 
tiful work  than  the  Albert  Memorial. 
We  arranged  to  meet  and  examine  it  to- 
gether ;  he  wrote  to  me  just  now  and 
mentioned  that  Walter  was  going  to  In- 
dia ;  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Wimple  in- 
stantly that  I  could  see  no  one  else  to-day, 
for  I  knew  that  you  would  welcome  my 
loving  sympathy.  I  came  to  offer  it  to 
you,  Florence."  She  said  the  last  words 
in  a  disappointed  and  injured  voice. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Aunt  Anne  ; 
but  indeed  I  have  only  had  time  to  be 
glad  that  he  would  get  a  rest  and  pleasant 
change  of  work." 

"  I  must  see  him  before  he  goes  ;  I  may 
never  do  so  again,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will,  dear." 

"  I  have  brought  him  two  little  tokens 
that  I  thought  of  him  as  I  hastened  to  you 
after  hearing  the  news.     I  thought  they 


would  be  useful  to  him.  These  aregly 
rine  lozenges,  Florence  ;  they  are  excellent 
for  the  throat.  The  sea  mistor  the  desert 
sand  is  sure  to  affect  it." 

"Thank  you,  it  was  very  kind  of  you; 
you  are  much  too  generous  —  you  make 
us  quite  uneasy."  Florence  was  miserable 
at  the  two  evils  suggested. 

"  My  love,  if  I  had  thousands  a  year 
you  should  have  them,"  Aunt  Anne  an- 
swered, and,  intent  on  her  present-making, 
she  went  on,  "and  here  is  a  little  case  of 
scissors,  they  are  of  different  sizes.  I 
know  how  much  gentlemen  "  —  Aunt 
Anne  always  said  gentlemen,  never 
"men,"  as  do  the  women  of  to-day  — 
"  like  to  find  a  pair  suited  to  their  require- 
ments at  the  moment ;  I  thought  that  they 
might  be  useful  to  him  on  the  voyage." 
She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  though  pre- 
senting her  gifts  had  removed  a  load  from 
her  mind.  "  I  suppose  Walter  is  not 
down  yet,  my  love  ?  " 

"  He  is  up-stairs,"  Florence  said,  a  little 
guiltily,  "  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  down 
just  yet." 

Aunt  Anne  gave  a  reflective  wink,  as 
though  she  perfectly  understood  the  rea- 
son of  Walter's  non-appearance  ;  but  if 
she  did  she  had  far  too  much  tact  to  be- 
tray it. 

"  If  it  be  your  wish,  my  dear,  I  will 
forego  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  last  good- 
bye to  him." 

"Well,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  when  he  does 
come  down  he  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
do,"  Florence  answered  still  more  guiltily, 
for  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  Aunt 
Anne  saw  through  the  ruse. 

"My  love,  I  quite  understand,"  Mrs. 
Baines  said  solemnly,  "and  he  will  know 
that  it  was  from  no  lack  of  affection  that 
I  did  not  wait  to  see  him." 

"Poor  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  thought 
when  she  had  gone,  "  she  would  wring  a 
tragedy  from  every  daily  trial  if  she  were 
encouraged.  "  Oh,  you  wicked  coward,'* 
she  said  to  Walter,  "  to  run  away  like 
that!" 

"Yes,  ray  darling;  but  I  am  starved, 
and  really,  you  know,  Floggie,  confound 
Aunt  Anne!" 

"  Oh,  but  she  is  very  kind!"  Florence 
said,  as  she  displayed  the  presents. 
"  How  did  Mr.  Wimple  happen  to  know 
that  you  were  going  to  India?"  she 
asked. 

"  1  met  him  yesterday  at  the  office.  He 
went  to  see  Fisher;  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  the  other  night." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  his  striking  up 
a  friendship  with  Aunt  Anne." 
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"Yes,  very  extraordinary,"  he  laughed, 
and  then  the  old  lady  was  forgotten. 

The  days  flew  by  and  the  last  one  came. 
To-morrow  (Thursday)  Walter  was  to 
start  by  an  early  train  for  Southampton. 
All  his  arrangements  were  complete,  and 
on  that  last  day  he  had  virtually  nothing  to 
do,  "therefore,  Floggie  dear,"  he  pleaded, 
"  let  us  have  a  spree." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  willingly  enough, 
though  her  heart  was  heavier  than  his. 
"  How  shall  we  manage  it  ?  " 

"Let  us  stroll  about  all  day  or  go  to 
Richmond,  and  come  back  and  have  a 
cosy  little  dinner  somewhere." 

"  Here,"  she  pleaded,  "  let  us  dine  here, 
in  our  own  home  on  this  last  evening; 
we'll  have  a  very  nice  dinner." 

"  Very  nice  indeed  ?  " 

"Very  nice  indeed,  you  greedy  thing." 

"All  right,  darling,  suppose  you  go  and 
order  it.  Then  get  ready  and  let's  start 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  we'll  amuse  ourselves 
well,  and  forget  that  we  have  not  a  month 
to  do  it  in.  Live  and  be  happy  in  the 
present  day,  dear  Floggie,"  he  went  on  in 
a  mock  serious  tone,  "for  there  is  always 
a  chance  that  to-morrow  will  not  declare 
itself." 

So  they  went  off,  like  the  boy  he  was  in 
spite  of  his  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
the  girl  that  she  sometimes  felt  herself  to 
be  in  spite  of  the  two  children  and  the 
eight  years  of  matrimony.  They  walked 
a  little  way.  Then  Walter  had  a  brilliant 
idea. 

"  Let's  get  into  a  hansom,"  he  said, 
"drive  to  Waterloo  and  take  the  first  train 
that  is  going  in  any  pleasant  direction;  I 
think  Waterloo  is  the  best  place  for  that 
sort  of  speculation.  This  beggar's  horse 
looks  pretty  good,  jump  in." 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  station,  a  four- 
wheel  cab  moved  away,  the  cabman  grum- 
bling at  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him 
by  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
still  stood  on  the  station  steps  looking 
after  him. 

"  Why,  there's  Wimple  !  "  Walter  ex- 
claimed ;  "and  who's  that  with  him,  I 
wonder?  " 

Florence  looked  up  quickly.  Mr.  Wim- 
ple wore  a  shabby  grey  coat,  and  round 
his  neck  and  over  his  mouth  there  was  a 
grey  comforter,  for  the  October  morning 
was  slightly  chilly.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  worn  brown  portmanteau,  lieside  him 
stood  a  tall,  good-looking  young  woman  of 
five-and-twenty,  commonly,  almost  vul- 
garly dressed.  She  looked  after  the  de- 
parting cab  with  a  scowl  on  her  face  that 


told  it  was  she  who  had  paid  the  scanty 
fare.  As  they  stood  together,  they  looked, 
poor  and  common  and  singularly  unpre- 
possessing; it  was  impossible  to  help 
feeling  that  they  were  nearly  connected. 
They  looked  like  husband  and  wife,  and 
of  an  indefinite  and  insignificant  class^ 
Suddenly  Alfred  Wimple  caught  Walter's 
eye ;  he  nodded  gravely  without  the  least 
confusion,  but  he  evidently  said  some- 
thing quickly  and  in  a  low  tone  to  his. 
companion,  for  they  hurried  away  througb 
one  of  the  station  doors. 

"That  horrid  Mr.  Wimple  seems  to- 
possess  us  lately,"  Florence  thought. 

As  they  went  from  the  ticket  office,  she 
saw  Mr.  Wimple  and  his  friend  hurrying: 
along  the  platform.  A  minute  later  they 
had  entered  a  Portsmouth  train  which  was 
on  the  point  of  starting. 

"  If  that's  his  Liphook  friend,  I  don't 
think  much  of  the  looks  of  her.  Alfred 
always  picked  up  with  odd  people,"  Wal- 
ter thought;  but  he  kept  those  reflections 
to  himself ;  all  he  said  aloud  was,  "  I  say, 
Floggie  dear,  if  Wimple  turns  up  while 
I'm  away,  don't  be  uncivil  to  him,  and 
give  him  food  if  you  can  manage  it. 
Somehow  he  always  looks  half  starved, 
poor  beggar  !  Fisher  is  going  to  give  him 
some  reviewing  to  do,  perhaps  that  will 
help  him  a  bit." 

There  was  a  train  going  to  Windsor  io 
ten  minutes;  so  they  went  by  it,  and. 
strolled  down  by  the  river,  and  looked  at 
the  boats,  and  went  into  the  town  and 
looked  at  the  shops,  and  the  outside  of 
the  castle.  Then  they  lunched  at  the 
confectioner's,  an  extravagant  lunch  which 
Walter  ordered,  and  afterwards,  while  they 
were  still  drowsy  and  happy,  they  hired 
an  open  fly  and  drove  to  Virginia  Water. 
They  hurried  back  to  Windsor  in  time  to 
catch  the  6  P.M.  train  for  town,  by  half 
a  minute,  and  congratulated  themselves 
upon  finding  an  empty  carriage. 

"  I  shall  always  remember  this  dear 
day,"  Florence  said,  as  they  sat  over  their 
last  little  dinner  at  home. 

"That's  a  good  thing,"  Walter  said, 
"and  so  will  I,  dear  wife.  When  I  come 
back  we'll  have  another  like  it  in  memory 
of  this  one's  success."  Then  he  remem- 
bered Alfred  Wimple  :  "  I  should  like  to 
know  who  that  girl  was,"  he  thought; 
"  wonder  if  she's  the  daughter  of  another 
tailor  he  doesn't  want  to  pay,  and  if  I  met 
him  to-morrow  I  wonder  what  lie  he  would 
tell  me  about  her  —  he  always  lied,  poor 
beggar  !  "  And  this  shows  that  Walter's 
thoughts  were  sometimes  not  as  charitable 
as  his  words. 
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The  next  day  very  early  Walter  de- 
parted for  Southampton  ;  Florence  went 
to  see  him  safely  on  board. 

"  We  shall  have  the  good  little  journey 
together,"  he  said  dismally,  for  he  was 
loth  enough  to  leave  his  wife  now  that  the 
parting  time  had  come. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  train  flew  along 
the  rails  in  its  hurry  to  get  near  the  sea, 
and  the  journey  was  over  directly.  There 
was  all  the  bustle  of  getting  on  board  ;  and 
almost  before  she  knew  it,  Florence  was 
on  her  way  back  to  London  alone.  As  if 
in  a  dream  she  walked  home  from  the 
station,  thinking  of  her  husband  watching 
the  sea  as  it  widened  between  him  and 
England.  She  was  glad  she  had  seen  the 
ship,  she  could  imagine  him  seated  at  the 
long  table  in  the  saloon,  with  the  punkahs 
—  useless  enough  at  present  —  waving 
overhead,  or  in  his  cabin,  looking  out 
through  the  porthole  at  the  white  crests  to 
the  waves.  Yes.  She  could  see  all  his 
surroundings  plainly.  She  gave  a  long 
sigh.  She  was  a  brave  little  woman,  and 
had  tried  so  hard  not  to  break  down  before 
Walter,  though  in  the  last  moment  on 
board,  when  she  had  felt  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  she  had  not  been  able  alto- 
gether to  help  it.  But  now,  as  she  walked 
home  in  the  dusk  without  him,  she  felt  as 
if  she  could  not  live  through  the  long 
months  of  separation, 

"  But  I  will,  I  will,"  she  said  to  herself 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  her  face. 
"  Only  it  is  hard,  for  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  like  him,  no  one  —  no  one;  and  we 
have  never  been  parted  before." 

Every  moment  too,  she  remembered, 
took  him  farther  and  farther  away.  She 
told  herself  again  and  again  how  much 
good  the  journey  would  do  him,  how  glad 
she  was  that  he  would  get  the  change  ;  but 
human  nature  is  human  nature  still,  and 
will  not  be  controlled  by  argument.  So 
she  quickened  her  pace,  resolving  not  to 
give  way  till  she  was  safe  in  the  darkness 
of  her  own  room,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
the  servants,  and  then  she  would  let  her 
misery  have  its  fling. 

She  looked  up  at  the  house  with  a  sigh. 
It  would  be  so  still  without  Walter.  There 
was  a  flickering  light  in  the  drawing-room. 
Probably  the  servants  had  put  a  lamp 
there,  for  the  days  were  growing  short,  it 
was  nearly  dark  already.  The  children 
would  be  in  bed,  but  they  were  certain  not 
to  be  asleep,  and  she  thought  of  the  little 
shout  of  welcome  they  would  give  when 
they  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stair  as  she 
went  up  to  kiss  them.  She  let  herself  in 
with  Walter's  latchkey  —  she  kissed  it  as 


she  took  it  from  her  pocket,  and  nearly 
cried  again  —  and  then  having  entered, 
she  stood  still  and  wondered.  There  in 
the  hall  were  two  square  boxes  —  boxes 
of  the  sort  that  were  used  before  overland 
trunks  came  into  fashion,  and  when  Amer- 
ican arks  were  unknown.  They  were  cov- 
ered with  brown  holland,  bordered  with 
faded  red  braid  and  corded  with  thick 
brown  cord.  Stitched  on  to  each  cover 
was  a  small  white  card,  on  each  of  which 
was  written  in  the  hand  Florence  knew  so 
well,  Mrs.  Baines,  care  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Hibbert.  While  she  was  still  contemplat- 
ing the  address,  a  servant,  who  had  heard 
her  enter,  came  up. 

"  Mrs.  Baines  has  been  here  since 
eleven  o'clock,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "she's 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  has  had  nothing 
to  eat  all  day  except  a  cup  of  tea  ^nd  a 
little  toast  that  nurse  made  her  have  at 
four  o'clock.  She's  been  waiting  to  see 
you." 

It  was  evident  that  there  had  been  some 
catastrophe.  The  next  moment  Florence 
had  run  up-stairsand  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Aunt  Anne!"  she  exclaimed,  "what 
has  happened?  " 

The  old  lady  had  been  standing  by  the 
fireplace.  Her  thin  white  hands  were 
bare,  but  she  still  wore  her  cloak  and  black, 
close-fitting  bonnet,  though  she  had  thrown 
aside  the  crape  veil.  Her  face  looked 
worn  and  anxious,  but  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion came  to  her  eyes  as  Florence  entered, 
a  last  little  flash  of  remembered  insult; 
then  she  advanced  with  outstretched 
hands. 

"  Florence,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to 
you  for  advice  and  shelter,  I  have  been  in- 
sulted -  and  humiliated  "  —  a  quaver  came 
into  her  voice,  she  could  not  go  on  till 
indignation  returned  to  give  her  strength. 
"  Florence,"  she  began  again,  "  I  have 
come  to  you.     I  —  I " 

"Aunt  Anne,  dear  Aunt  Anne!"  Flor- 
ence said,  aching  with  fatigue,  and  feeling 
ruefully  that  her  longing  for  rest  and  quiet 
was  not  likely  to  be  satisfied,  yet  thinking, 
oddly  enough  too,  even  while  she  spoke, 
of  Walter  going  on  farther  and  farther 
away  across  the  darkening  sea,  "  what  is 
the  matter?  tell  me,  dear."  There  was  a 
throbbing  pain  in  her  head.  It  was  like 
the  thud-thud  of  the  screw  on  board  Wal- 
ter's ship. 

Aunt  Anne  raised  her  head  and  spoke 
firmly :  — 

"  My  love,  I  have  been  insulted." 

"  Insulted,  Aunt  Anne,  but  how  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  love,  insulted,     I  frequently 
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had  occasion  to  reprove  the  servants  for 
their  conduct,  for  the  want  of  respect  they 
showed  me.  The  cook  was  abominable, 
and  a  reprimand  had  no  effect  upon  her. 
To-day  her  impertinence  was  past  endur- 
ance, I  told  Mrs.  North  so,  and  that  she 
must  be  dismissed.  Mrs.  North  refused 
—  refused,  though  her  servant  had  foro;ot- 
ten  what  was  due  to  me,  and  this  morn- 
ings       I  can't  repeat  her  words." 

"  Well,"  said  Florence,  "  but  surely  you 
did  not  let  a  servant  drive " 

"  No,  dear  Florence,  it  was  not  the  cook 
who  drove  me  out,  I  should  not  allow  a 
subordinate  to  interfere  with  my  life;  it 
was  Mrs.  North.  She  has  behaved  cruelly 
to  me.  She  listened  to  her  servants  in 
preference  to  me.  I  told  her  that  they 
showed  me  no  respect,  that  they  entirely 
forgot  what  was  due  to  me,  and  unless  she 
made  an  example,  and  dismissed  one  of 
them,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
stay  in  her  house,  that— that,  I  can't  re- 
peat it  all,  Florence  ;  and,  my  love,  there 
were  other  reasons  —  that  are  impossible 
to  repeat ;  but  I  am  here  —  I  am  here, 
homeless  and  miserable,  and  insulted.  I 
flew  to  you,  I  knew  you  would  be  indig- 
nant, that  vour  dear  heart  would  feel  for 
me." 

*'  But  you  were  so  happy  there." 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  was." 

"  And  Mrs.  North  was  so  kind  to  you," 
Florence  went  on  regretfully  ;  "  could  you 
not  have  managed " 

"No,  my  love,  I  must  remember  what  is 
due  to  myself." 

"Oh,  but,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
put  up " 

"  Florence,  if  you  cannot  sympathize 
with  me  I  must  ask  you  not  to  discuss  the 
matter,"  the  old  lady  answered,  raising  her 
head  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  surprise  ; 
"there  is  no  trouble  you  could  have  come 
to  me  with  that  I  should  not  have  felt 
about  as  you  did." 

Aunt  Anne  had  a  remarkable  gift  for 
fighting  her  own  battles,  Florence  tliought. 

"  But  don't  you  see.  Aunt  Anne,  that  —  " 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, my  love,"  the  old  lady  said  loftily. 
"You  are  so  young  and  inexperienced 
that  perhaps  you  cannot  enter  into  my 
feelings.  Hither  the  cook  or  I  had  to 
leave  the  house.  There  were  other  rea- 
sons too,  I  repeat,  why  I  deemed  it  un- 
advisable  to  remain.  Mrs.  North  has 
lately  shown  a  levity  of  manner  that  I 
could  not  countenance  ;  her  sister  is  no 
longer  with  her,  and  her  husband  is  thou- 
sands  of  miles  away;   yet  she  is  always 


ready  for  amusement.  I  cannot  believe 
that  she  loves  her  husband,  or  she  would 
show  more  regret  at  his  absence.  I  have 
known  what  a  happy  marriage  is,  Florence, 
and  you  know  what  it  is  too,  my  love. 
You  can  therefore  understand  that  I 
thought  her  conduct  reprehensible." 

"  Yes,"  Florence  said  wearily,  "  I  know, 
I  know." 

Then  she  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  tea 
to  be  made  ready  in  the  dining-room,  a 
substantial  tea  of  the  sort  that  women  love 
and  men  abhor. 

"  Now  rest  and  forget  all  the  worries," 
she  said  gently.  "  You  are  tired  and  ex- 
cited, try  to  forget  everything  till  you 
have  had  some  tea  and  are  rested.  The 
spare  room  is  quite  ready,  and  you  shall 
go  to  bed  early,  as  I  will,  for  it  has  been  a 
long  day." 

"  I  know  what  you  must  have  gone 
through,"  and  Mrs.  Baines  shook  her  head 
sadly,  "and  that  you  want  to  be  alone  to 
think  of  your  dear  Walter.  But  I  will 
only  intrude  on  you  for  one  night,  to-mor- 
row I  will  find  an  apartment." 

"You  must  not  talk  like  that,  for  you 
are  very  welcome.  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence 
said  gently,  though  she  could  not  help 
inwardly  chafing  at  the  intrusion,  and  long- 
ing to  be  alone. 

"Tell  me,  love,  did  Walter  go  off  com- 
fortably?" Mrs.  Baines  asked,  speaking 
with  the  air  people  sometimes  speak  of 
those  who  have  died  rather  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  relations. 

"Yes,  he  sailed  a  few  hours  ago.  I 
have  just  come  back  from  Southamp- 
ton." 

"  I  know  it,"  Aunt  Anne  answered,  her 
voice  full  of  untold  feeling;  "did  he  take 
my  simple  gifts  with  him,  dear.?" 

"  Yes,  he  took  them,"  Florence  an- 
swered gratefully  ;  "  but  come  down-stairs. 
Aunt  Anne,  you  must  be  worn  out." 

Then  in  a  moment  Aunt  Anne  recov- 
ered her  old  manner,  the  manner  that  had 
some  indefinable  charm  in  it,  and  looked 
at  Florence. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very 
much  fatigued  and  thankful  indeed  to  en- 
joy your  hospitality  again.  Before  I  retire 
to  rest  I  must  write  some  letters,  if  you 
will  permit  your  servant  to  post  them." 

Florence  had  to  write  one  or  two  letters 
also.  She  gave  three  to  the  little  house- 
maid to  post ;  as  she  did  so,  one  of  Aunt 
Anne's  caught  her  eye.  It  was  addressed 
to  Alfred  W^imple.  "  Perhaps  she  wanted 
to  tell  him  something  about  the  Albert 
Memorial,"  she  thought  wearily,  and  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Then  it  was  that  Florence  discovered 
that  Aunt  Anne  was  really  a  charming 
person  to  have  in  the  house,  especially 
with  children.  She  was  so  bright,  so 
clever  with  them,  so  full  of  little  sur- 
prises. In  her  pocket  there  always  lin- 
gered some  unexpected  little  present,  and 
at  the  tip  of  her  tongue  some  quaint  bit  of 
old-world  knowledge  that  was  as  interest- 
ing to  grown-up  folk  as  to  the  children. 
To  see  her  prim  figure  about  the  place 
seemed  to  Florence  like  having  lavender 
among  her  linen.  She  was  useful  too, 
ready  with  her  fingers  to  darn  some  little 
place  in  a  tablecloth  that  every  one  else 
had  overlooked,  to  sew  a  button  on  Mon- 
ty's little  shoe,  or  to  mend  a  tear  in  Catty's 
pinafore.  Above  all,  she  was  so  compli- 
mentary, so  full  of  admiration,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  she  meant  with  her 
whole  heart  all  the  pretty  things  she  said. 
She  did  too.  Walter  was  the  son  of  her 
favorite  brother,  and  to  Florence  she  had 
really  taken  a  fancy  from  the  beginning. 

"  I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment,  my 
love,"  she  said.  •'  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  happiness  on  your  face  that  morn- 
ing at  Brighton  I  met  you  and  your  dear 
Walter  together.  It  endeared  you  to  me. 
It  was  a  happy  day,"  she  added,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Yes,  a  very  happy  day,"  Florence 
answered  affectionately,  remembering  how 
ungrateful  both  she  and  dear  Walter  had 
been  at  the  time.  This  was  at  breakfast 
one  morning,  a  week  after  Walter's  de- 
parture. She  was  pouring  out  the  coffee 
very  quickly  because  she  longed  to  open 
her  letters,  though  she  knew  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  yet  the  one  he  had  posted 
from  Gibraltar. 

Aunt  Anne  meanwhile  was  undoing  a 
little  packet  that  had  come  by  post  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Catty  and  Monty  having 
finished  their  porridge  were  intently  watch- 
ing. She  stopped  when  she  noticed  the 
gravity  of  their  faces. 

"  My  love,"  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  one 
asking  a  great  favor,  ♦'  have  I  your  permis- 
sion to  give  these  dear  children  some 
bread  and  jam?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  Florence  answered, 
not  looking  up  from  the  long  letter  she 
was  reading. 

Aunt  Anne,  quick  to  notice,  saw  that  it 
had  a  foreign  postmark  and  an  enclosure 
that  looked  like  a  cheque.  Then  she  cut 
some  bread  and  took  off  the  crust  before 
she  spread  a  quantity  of  butter  on   the 


dainty  slices  and  piled  on  the  top  of  the 
butter  as  much  jam  as  they  could  carry. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  children,  with  gleeful 
surprise. 

"Dear  Aunt  Anne,"  exclaimed  Flor- 
ence, looking  up  when  she  heard  it,  "I 
never  give  them  quite  so  much  butter  with 
quite  so  much  jam  !  It  is  too  rich  for 
them,  and  we  don't  cut  off  the  crusts." 

"The  servants  will  eat  them." 

"Indeed  they  will  not,"  laughed  Flor- 
ence, "  they  don't  like  crusts." 

"  You  are  much  too  good  to  them,  love, 
as  you  are  to  every  one.  They  should  do 
as  they  are  told,  and  be  glad  to  take  what 
they  can  get.  I  never  have  patience  with 
the  lower  classes,"  she  added,  in  the  gen- 
tlest of  voices. 

But  the  words  gave  Florence  a  sudden 
insight  into  the  reason  of  Aunt  Anne's 
collapse  at  Mrs.  North's,  a  catastrophe  to 
which  the  old  lady  never  referred.  The 
very  mention  of  Mrs.  North's  name  made 
her  manner  a  little  distant. 

"  And  then,  you  know,"  Florence  said, 
ever  careful,  and  now  especially  anxious 
to  make  the  very  short  allowance  on  which 
she  had  put  herself  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence hold  out,  "  we  must  not  let  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  be  dainty,  must  we  ?  So  they 
must  try  to  eat  up  the  crusts  of  their 
bread,  and  we  only  give  them  a  little  but- 
ter when  they  have  jam.  I  never  had 
butter  and  jam  together  at  all  at  home,'* 
and  she  stroked  Catty's  fat  little  hand 
while  she  went  on  reading  her  letter. 
"  Grandma  has  written  from  France,  ray 
babes,"  she  said,  looking  up  after  a  few 
minutes  ;  "she  sends  you  each  a  kiss  and 
five  shillings  to  spend." 

"  I  shall  buy  a  horse  and  be  a  soldier," 
Monty  declared. 

*'  I  shall  buy  a  present  for  mummy  and 
a  little  one  for  Aunt  Anne,"  said  Catty. 

"  Bless  you,  my  darling,  for  thinking  of 
me  !  "  the  old  lady  said  fervently,  and  sud- 
denly opening  a  tin  of  Devonshire  cream, 
she  piled  a  mass  of  it  on  to  the  bread  and 
butter  and  jam  already,  before  the  aston- 
ished children.  Aunt  Anne's  nature  glo- 
ried in  profusion. 

"Why,"  said  Florence,  not  noticing 
anything  at  table,  "here  is  a  letter  from 
Madame  Celestine  —  her  name  is  on  the 
seal  at  least.  I  don't  owe  her  anything. 
Oh  no,  it  isn't  for  me.  Mrs.  Bnines,  care 
of  Mrs,  Walter  Hibbert.  It  is  for  you, 
Aunt  Anne." 

"Thank  you,  my  love."  Mrs.  Baines 
took  it  with  an  air  of  slight  but  dignified 
vexation.     "  It  was  remiss  of  your  servant 
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not  to  put  all  my  letters  beside  me.  I  am 
sorry  you  should  be  troubled  with  my  cor- 
respondence." 

"  But  it  doesn't  matter,"  Florence  an- 
swered. "  I  hope  you  have  not  found  her 
very  expensive;  she  can  be  so  some- 
times?" and  through  Florence's  mind 
there  went  a  remembrance  of  the  dress 
in  which  Aunt  Anne  had  appeared  on  the 
night  of  the  dinner-party.  A  little  flush 
or  something  like  one  went  across  the  old 
lady's  withered  cheek. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  almost  haughtily, 
^*  I  have  not  yet  given  her  charges  my 
consideration.  I  have  been  too  much 
engaged  with  more  important  matters." 

"  I  only  hope  she  does  not  owe  for  that 
dress,"  Florence  thought,  but  she  did  not 
dare  ask  any  questions.  "  Madame  Celes- 
tine  is  not  a  comfortable  creditor,  nor 
usually  a  small  one." 

Then  she  understood  Catty's  and  Mon- 
ty's extreme  silence  for  the  past  few  min- 
utes. It  had  suddenly  dawned  upon  her 
how  unusual  it  was. 

"Why,  my  beloved  babes,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "what  are  you  eating  ?  "  and  she 
looked  across  laughingly  at  Aunt  Anne. 
"Where  did  those  snowy  mountains  of 
<:ream  come  from  ?  " 

"They  came  by  post,  just  now,  my 
love,"  Mrs.  Baines  said  firmly. 

"Oh,  you  are  much  too  kind.  Aunt 
Anne  !  but  you  will  spoil  the  children,  you 
will  indeed,  as  well  as  their  digestions. 
You  are  much  too  good  to  them  ;  but  we 
shall  have  to  send  them  away  if  you  cor- 
rupt them  in  this  delicious  manner." 

"It  is  most  nutritious,  I  assure  you," 
Aunt  Anne  answered,  with  great  gravity, 
while  with  dogged  and  desperate  haste  she 
piled  more  and  more  cream  on  to  Monty's 
plate.  "  I  thought  you  would  like  it,  Flor- 
ence. I  have  ordered  three  pounds  to  be 
sent  in  one-pound  tins  at  intervals  of  three 
days.  I  hoped  that  you  would  think  it 
good  for  the  dear  children,  that  they  would 
have  your  approbation  in  eating  it." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  and  I  shall  eat 
some  too,"  Florence  answered,  trying  to 
chase  away  Aunt  Anne's  earnestness ; 
"only  you  are  much  too  good  to  them." 

The  old  lady  looked  up  with  a  tender 
smile  on  her  face, 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  be  good  enough 
to  your  children,  my  darling  —  yours  and 
Walter's." 

"  Dear  Walter,"  said  Florence,  as  she 
rose  from  the  table,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  his  letter.  Now,  my  monkeys,  my 
vagabonds,  my  darlings,  go  up-stairs  and 
tell  nurse  to  take  you  out  at  once  to  see 


the  trees  and  the  ducks  in  the  pond ;  go 
along,  go  along,"  and  she  ran  playfully 
after  the  children. 

"  May  I  go  and  buy  my  horse  ?  "  asked 
Monty;  "and  I  think  I  shall  buy  a  sword 
too.     I  want  to  kill  a  man." 

"  He  is  just  like  his  father  !  "  exclaimed 
Aunt  Anne.  "  What  is  Catty  going  to  do 
with  her  money  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Give  it  to  mummy,"  the  child  answered 
softly. 

"  And  she  is  just  like  you,  dear  Flor- 
ence," said  the  old  lady,  in  a  choking 
voice. 

"  She  is  just  like  herself,  and  therefore 
like  a  dickie-bird,  and  a  white  rabbit,  and 
a  tortoiseshell  kitten,  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention,"  Flor- 
ence laughed,  overtaking  Catty  and  kiss- 
ing her  little  round  face;  "but  go,  my 
babes,  go  —  go  and  get  ready,  your  be- 
loved mummy  wants  to  turn  you  out  of 
doors  ;  "  and  shouting  with  joy  the  children 
scampered  off. 

Florence  took  up  the  Times. 

"  Won't  you  have  the  paper,  Aunt  Anne, 
and  a  quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no,  my  love  ;  I  rarely  care 
to  peruse  it  until  a  more  leisure  time  of 
the  day.  With  your  permission  I  will 
leave  you  now,  I  have  an  hour  or  two's 
business  out  of  doors  ;  are  there  any  com- 
missions I  could  execute  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 

Aunt  Anne  was  always  thoughtful, 
Florence  said  to  herself.  Every  morning 
since  she  came  this  question  had  been 
asked  and  answered  in  almost  the  same 
words. 

"  By  the  way,  Aunt  Anne,  Mr.  Wimple 
called  yesterday.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at 
home,'^  —  and  this  she  felt  to  be  a  fib. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  intended  to  do  so 
before  he  left  town." 

There  was  a  strange  light  on  Aunt 
Anne's  face  when  she  spoke  of  him;  her 
niece  saw  it  with  wonder. 

"  I  dare  say  she  takes  a  sort  of  motherly 
interest  in  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  He 
is  delicate  and  she  has  no  belongings  ; 
poor  old  lady,  how  sad  it  must  be  to  have 
no  belongings,  no  husband,  no  children, 
no  mother,  no  anything  !  I  don't  wonder 
her  sympathies  go  out  even  to  Mr.  Wim- 
ple." Then  aloud  she  asked,  "  Is  he  go- 
ing away  for  long?" 

"  He  is  going  to  some  friends  near 
Portsmouth  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train  to- 
day," and  Mrs.  Baines  glanced  at  the 
clock  ;  "  from  Waterloo,"  she  added. 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  him  oflF,  Aunt 
Anne?" 
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"  My  love,  I  have  an  engagement  in  the 
City  at  one  o'clock.  I  am  going  out  now, 
but  I  cannot  say  what  my  movements  will 
be  between  this  and  then." 

In  a  moment  Aunt  Anne's  voice  was  a 
shade  distant.  Florence  had  only  asked 
the  question  as  a  little  joke,  and  with  no 
notion  that  Aunt  Anne  would  take  it  seri- 
ously. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  curious,"  she  said, 
and  stroked  the  old  lady's  shoulder. 

*'  I  know  you  did  not,  my  darling.  You 
are  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  commit 
a  solecism,"  —  and  again  there  came  a 
smile  to  Aunt  Anne's  face.  It  made 
Florence  stoop  and  kiss  her. 

•'  And  you  did  tell  me  of  your  expedition 
to  the  Albert  Memorial,  remember,"  she 
went  on  wickedly;  "and  I  know  that  you 
and  Mr.  Wimple  are  very  sympathetic  to 
each  other." 

"  You  are  right,  Florence.  We  have 
many  tastes  and  sympathies  in  unison. 
We  find  it  pleasant  to  discuss  them  to- 
gether. Good-bye,  my  love;  do  not  wait 
luncheon  for  me.  I  shall  probably  partake 
of  it  with  a  friend"  —  and  she  left  the 
room.  Florence  took  up  the  Times  again, 
but  she  could  not  read  for  thinking  un- 
easily of  the  bill  which  she  felt  convinced 
Madame  Celestine  had  just  sent  to  Aunt 
Anne. 

"  I  wish  I  could  pay  it,"  she  thought ; 
"but  I  can't,  in  spite  of  mamma's  present 
this  morning.  It  is  probably  at  least  fif- 
teen pounds.  Besides,  Aunt  Anne  is  such 
a  peculiar  old  lady  that  the  chances  are 
she  would  be  offended  if  I  did." 

She  put  down  the  paper  and  sat  think- 
ing for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  went  to 
the  writing-table  in  the  corner  by  the  fire- 
place, unlocked  the  corner  drawer  and 
took  out  a  little  china  bowl  in  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  money  she 
had  in  the  house.  Four  pounds  in  gold 
and  a  five-pound  note.  She  took  out  the 
note,  put  in  a  cheque,  locked  the  drawer 
and  waited. 

When  she  heard  the  soft  footsteps  of 
Aunt  Anne  descending  the  stairs  she  went 
to  the  door  nervously,  uncertain  how  what 
she  was  going  to  do  would  be  received. 
Mrs.  Baines  was  dressed  ready  to  go  out. 
She  was  a  little  smarter  than  usual.  Round 
her  throat  there  was  some  soft  white  mus- 
lin tied  in  a  large  bow  that  fell  to  her  chest 
and  relieved  the  sombreness  of  her  attire. 
The  heavy  crape  veil  she  usually  wore 
was  replaced  by  a  thinner  one  that  had 
little  spots  of  jet  upon  it. 

"  Aunt  Anne,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
going  to  a  party." 


The  old  lady  was  almost  confused,  like 
a  person  who  is  found  out  in  some  roguish 
mischief  of  which  she  is  half,  but  only  half 
ashamed. 

"  My  love,  I  only  go  to  your  parties," 
she  said  ;  "  there  are  no  others  in  the  world 
that  would  tempt  me." 

"Can  you  come  to  me  for  five  minutes 
before  you  start.?  I  won't  keep  you 
longer." 

"Yes,  with  pleasure,"  Aunt  Anne  an- 
swered ;  "  but  it  must  only  be  for  five  min- 
utes, if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
for  I  have  an  appointment  that  I  should 
deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  keep." 

F'lorence  led  the  old  lady  to  an  easy- 
chair  and  shut  the  door.  Then  she  knelt 
down  by  her  side,  saying  humbly  but  with 
a  voice  full  of  joy,  for  she  was  delighted 
at  what  she  was  going  to  do,  if  Aunt  Anne 
would  only  let  her  do  it :  — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  that  —  that  I  had  a 
letter  from  my  mother  this  morning." 

"  I  know,  my  love.  I  hope  she  is  well, 
and  that  you  have  no  anxiety  about  her." 

"  Oh  no." 

"  She  must  long  to  see  you,  Florence 
dear." 

"  She  does,  she  is  such  a  dear  mother 
and  she  is  coming  to  England  in  two  or 
three  weeks' time." 

"  Her  society  will  be  a  great  solace  to 
you." 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is 
that  she  has  sent  me  a  present." 

"  I  hope  it  is  a  substantial  one,"  Aunt 
Anne  said  courteously. 

"Indeed  it  is." 

"  It  rejoices  me  greatly  to  hear  it,  my 
love." 

"  It  is  money  ^ — a  cheque.  My  mother 
says  she  sends  it  to  cheer  me  up  after 
losing  Walter." 

"She  knew  how  your  tender  heart  would 
miss  him,  my  darling  ;  "  but  she  was  watch- 
ing Florence  intently  with  a  hungry  look 
that  a  second  self  seemed  trying  to  control. 

"  And  as  I  have  had  a  present  of  filthy 
lucre,  Aunt  Anne,  and  am  delighted  and 
not  too  proud  to  take  it,  so  I  want  you  to 
have  a  present  of  filthy  lucre  and  not  to  be 
too  proud  to  take  it ;  but  just  to  have  this 
little  five-pound  note  because  you  love  me 
and  for  any  little  odd  and  end  on  which 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  spend  it.  It 
would  be  so  sweet  of  you  to  let  me  share 
my  present  as  my  children  shared  the 
cream  with  you." 

Florence  bent  her  head  and  kissed  the 
old  lady's  hands  as  she  pushed  the  bit  of 
crisp  paper  into  them.  Aunt  Anne  was 
not  one  whit  ofiEended,  it  seemed  for  a  mo- 
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ment  as  if  she  were  goino:  to  break  down 
and  cry  ;  but  she  controlled  herself. 

"Bless  you,  my  darling,  bless  you  in- 
deed !  I  take  it  in  the  spirit  you  offer  it 
me,  I  know  the  pleasure  it  is  to  your  gen- 
erous heart  to  give,  and  it  is  equally  one 
to  me  to  receive.  I  could  not  refuse  any 
gift  from  you,  Florence,"  she  said,  kissing 
Mrs.  Hibbert,  and  when  she  departed,  it 
was  with  an  air  of  having  done  a  gracious 
and  tender  deed.  But  besides  this,  her 
footstep  had  grown  lighter,  there  was  a 
joyfulness  in  her  voice  and  a  flickering 
smile  on  her  face  that  showed  how  much 
pleasure  and  relief  the  money  had  given 
her, 

''lam  so  glad,"  Florence  thought,  as 
she  noticed  it ;  "poor  old  dear  !  I  wonder 
if  it  will  go  to  Madame  Celestine,  or  what 
she  will  do  with  it.  And  I  wonder  where 
she  is  gone." 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Florence's  speculations  concerning 
Aunt  Anne  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Fisher.  She  was  surprised 
at  his  paying  her  so  early  a  visit,  and  for 
a  moment  feared  lest  it  should  mean  bad 
nevvs  from  Walter.  But  his  benevolent 
expression  reassured  her. 

"I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  intruding 
on  you  at  this  hour,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he 
said.  "  My  visit  is  almost  a  business  one, 
if  I  may  venture  to  call  it  so,  and  I  hope 
its  result  may  be  pleasant  to  us  both." 
His  manner  was  a  faint  echo  of  Aunt 
Anne's.  "  I  would  have  written  to  ask 
you  to  see  me,  but  the  idea  that  brings  me 
only  occurred  to  me  an  hour  or  two  ago." 

*'  But  of  course  I  would  see  you,"  she 
answered  brightly.  "And  I  think  the 
morning  is  a  delicious  time  of  day  to 
which  we  devote  far  too  much  idleness." 

"  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,"  he  said, 
and  looked  at  her  approvingly.  In  spite 
of  his  bachelorhood  he  was  quite  alive  to 
the  duties  of  domesticity.  He  had  noticed 
quickly  that  all  signs  of  breakfast  had 
vanished,  he  divined  that  the  children 
were  out  of  doors,  and  that  she  herself, 
with  her  slate  and  account-books,  was 
deep  in  household  matters.  It  was  thus 
he  thought  that  a  woman  should  chiefly 
concern  herself.  Her  husband,  children, 
and  home  were  her  business  in  life.  The 
rest  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
management  of  men.  He  felt  that  it  was 
almost  a  duty  on  his  part,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  to  discreetly  manage 
P'lorence.  Moreover,  in  the  intervals  of 
editing  his  paper,  he  had  a  turn  for  ar- 
ranging the  lives  of  other  people,  and  he 


felt  it  almost  an  obligation  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
private  affairs  of  his  staff.  He  liked  the 
Hibberts  too,  and  was  really  anxious  to  be 
good  and  useful  to  them.  He  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
Florence  and  her  children  should  stay  in 
London  while  Walter  was  away.  "  She 
would  be  much  better  in  the  country,"  he 
thought;  "the  children  could  run  about; 
besides,  what  is  the  good  of  keeping  that 
cottage  near  Witley  empty  ?  "  and  then  he 
remembered  his  own  mother,  who  was 
seventy  years  old  and  lived  far  off  in  the 
wilds  of  Northumberland.  Her  sole 
amusement  appeared  to  be  writing  her 
son  letters,  lamenting  that  he  never  went 
to  stay  with  her,  and  that  since  he  lived 
in  small  and  inconvenient  bachelor  cham- 
bers, she  could  not  go  and  stay  with  him. 
"  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  I  had  the 
old  lady  up  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
took  the  Hibberts'  house,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. The  idea  grew  upon  him.  He  im- 
agined the  dinners  he  could  give  to  his 
staff  and  their  wives  —  not  to  the  outside 
world,  for  it  bothered  him.  "We  might 
ask  Ethel  Dunlop  occasionally,"  he 
thought;  "she  is  a  nice  young  puss,  and 
would  brighten  up  the  old  lady."  "  Young 
puss"  he  considered  a  befitting  epithet 
for  a  girl  in  her  twenties.  He  remembered 
the  twenties  with  regret,  and  wished  they 
were  thirties  ;  then  he  would  not  have  fell 
so  keenly  the  difference  in  years  between 
them.  But  he  reflected  that  after  all  he 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  a  man  is, 
if  he  chooses,  till  he  is  fifty;  and  he 
struggled  to  feel  youthful  ;  but  struggle 
as  he  would,  youthful  feelings  held  aloof. 
They  were  coy  after  forty,  he  supposed, 
and  looking  back  he  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  that  they  had  been  rather  foolish. 
Then  he  thought  of  Ethel's  cousin  ;  con- 
found her  cousin!  she  s«eemed  to  like 
going  about  with  him.  Perhaps  he  made 
love  to  her;  yet  he  was  too  much  of  a 
hobble-de-hoy  for  that,  surely  —  two-and- 
twenty  at  most  -  -  a  very  objectionable 
time  of  life  in  the  masculine  sex,  a  time  of 
dash  and  impudence  and  doing  of  things 
from  sheer  bravado  at  which  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  middle  age  hesitated. 
Ethel  was  probably  only  amusing  herself 
with  him.  To  fall  in  love  with  a  cousin 
would  show  a  lack  of  originality  of  which 
he  was  slow  to  suspect  her.  He  won- 
dered what  the  cousin  did,  and  if  he 
wanted  a  post  of  any  sort ;  if  he  had  a 
turn  for  writing  and  adventure.  Perhaps 
he  could  be  sent  as  special  correspondent 
to   the   Gold    Coast,   where    the    climate 
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■would  probably  sufficiently  engross  him. 
Ethel  at  any  rate  might  be  invited  to  see 
iiis  mother,  it  would  cheer  the  old  lady  up 
to  have  a  girl  about  her.  Yes,  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind.  Mrs.  Hibbert 
should  go  to  her  country  cottage  with  her 
two  children  ;  he  would  take  the  house 
near  Portland  Road  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  the  rest  would  arrange  itself. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Walter  would 
like  it,"  Florence  said,  when  Mr.  Fisher 
had  explained  his  errand. 

"I'll  answer  for  Walter,"  Mr.  Fisher 
said  concisely.  Of  course  he,  a  man, 
knew  better  than  she  did  what  Walter, 
also  a  man,  would  like  ;  that  was  plainly 
<:onveyed  in  his  manner.  "  It  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  and  the  children,"  he  went  on, 
•with  gracious  benevolence,  for  as  he 
looked  at  Florence  he  thought  how  girlish 
she  was.  He  felt  quite  strongly  that  in 
her  husband's  absence  it  was  his  duty  to 
look  after  her,  and  to  teach  her  pleasantly, 
the  way  in  which  she  should  go.  "  I  will 
^end  you  plenty  of  novels  to  read,  and  if 
3'ou  would  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
her,"  he  added,  with  a  shade  of  pompos- 
ity in  his  voice,  "  there  is  a  friend  of  mine 
at  Witley  —  Mrs.  Burnett.  You  would 
be  company  for  each  other,  I  should  say, 
ior  her  husband  comes  up  to  town  every 
morning,  and " 

"  I  know  her  a  little."  Florence  said,  "a 
tall,  slight  woman  with  sweet  grey  eyes." 

"  I  never  looked  at  her  eyes,"  Mr. 
Fisher  said  quickly,  and  Florence  felt  re- 
proved for  having  mentioned  them.  Of 
•course  he  would  not  look  at  the  eyes  of  a 
married  woman.  Mr.  Fisher  had  clear 
and  distinct  views  about  the  proprieties, 
which  he  thought  were  invented  especially 
for  married  and  marriageable  women. 
**  Perhaps  Miss  Dunlop  would  pay  you  a 
visit,"  he  suggested. 

"She  has  her  father  to  take  care  of. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Baines  is  staying  with  me." 

"I  saw  Mrs.  Baines  with  Wimple  the 
'Other  day.     Has  she  adopted  him  ?  " 

"With  Mr.  Wimple,"  Florence  said, 
'bewildered  at  the  sudden  mention  of  the 
name  again  ;  and  then  remembering  Wal- 
ter, she  added  loyally,  "she  likes  him 
because  he  is  Walter's  friend." 

"  He  writes  well,"  Mr.  Fisher  answered, 
as  if  he  were  making  a  remark  that  sur- 
prised himself.  "  He  has  done  some  work 
for  us,  and  done  it  very  well  too." 

Then  he  unfolded  the  details  in  regard 
to  the  taking  of  the  house. 

Florence  found  to  her  surprise  that  he 
-hid  arranged  them  all  carefully. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  "  this  is  Monday. 


You  can  go  by  Saturday,  I  suppose  ?  I 
think  that  would  be  the  best  day  for  my 
mother  to  arrive." 

"  Oh  yes.  There  are  things  to  get  ready 
and  to  put  away,  of  course." 

"  They  won't  take  you  long,"  he  an- 
swered shortly. 

"I  suppose  it  will  do  the  children 
good,"  she  said  reluctantly. 

"Of  course  it  will." 

"  I  might  ask  Aunt  Anne  to  take  the 
children  to-morrow  —  I  am  sure  she  would 
—  then  I  could  soon  get  the  place  ready." 

"Mrs.  Baines?  Yes,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  send  her  on  first." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  ;  don't  you  think 
that  you  are  really  paying  too  much  rent, 
Mr.  Fisher?" 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  it  is  a  fair  one, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
house." 

She  was  really  a  nice  little  woman,  he 
thought,  docile,  and  far  from  stupid,  she 
only  wanted  a  little  managing.  He  had  a 
suspicion  that  Walter  was  too  easy-going, 
and  if  so,  this  little  experience  would  be 
excellent  for  her,  it  would  teach  her  that 
after  all  men  were  the  governing  race. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Saturday.  Good-bye. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to  ask  Miss 
Dunlop  to  come  and  see  my  mother ;  do 
you  think  she  would  mind  cheering  her  up 
sometimes?" 

"  Oh  no.     She  is  a  nice  girl  too." 

"  We  might  make  a  party  to  the  theatre 
one  night  perhaps.  By  the  way,  Mrs. 
Hibbert,"  he  exclaimed,  a  sudden  thought 
striking  him,  "I  shall  write  to  Walter  as 
soon  as  I  get  to  the  office  and  tell  him  of 
this  arrangement.  I  might  as  well  inclose 
a  note  from  you.  The  mail  goes  out  to- 
day from  Southampton,  so  that  it  would 
be  too  late  to  post,  but  I  am  sending  spe- 
cially by  rail.  I  will  wait  while  you  write 
a  note,  and  enclose  it  in  mine." 

"  I  wrote  by  this  mail  last  night,"  she 
answered.  "  But  I  should  like  to  tell 
him  about  the  house  —  he  might  be  an- 
gry." She  laughed  at  the  last  words. 
She  only  said  them  to  keep  up  Walter's 
dignity. 

"  Oh  no,  he  won't  be  angry,"  Mr.  Fisher 
laughed  back,  and  Florence  thought  he 
was  quite  good-looking  when  he  was  not 
too  grave.  He  did  not  look  more  than 
forty  either,  perhaps  Ethel  might  be  happy 
with  him.  Then,  when  she  had  written  a 
few  lines,  he  departed,  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  visit. 

An  odd  thing  happened  about  that  note. 
He  went  straight  to  the  office  and  found  a 
dozen  matters   of  business   awaiting   his 
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rfttention,  and  all  remembrance  of  the 
Hibberts  fled  from  him.  Suddenly,  an 
hour  later,  he  dived  into  his  pocket  for  a 
memorandum,  and  pulled  out  an  unopened 
white  envelope.  He  did  not  look  at  the 
address.  "  What's  this  ?  "  he  said  in  utter 
forgetfulness,  and  tore  it  open  ;  and  —  for 
his  own  name  caught  his  eye  —  he  read 
this  passage  in  xMrs.  Hibbert's  note  to  her 
husband  :  — 

*' he  is  a  kind  old  fogey ^  and  I  think 

he  likes  Ethel  D.  Would  it  not  be  funny 
if  he  married  her  ?  " 

He  folded  it  up  quickly  for  fear  he 
should  read  more.  "Why  should  it  be 
funny  ?  "  he  said  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Anne  was  deeply  en- 
gaged. She  was  delighted  at  Florence's 
unexpected  gift ;  it  would  enable  her  to  do 
a  few  things  that  only  an  hour  or  two  ago 
she  had  felt  to  be  impossible.  She  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  paying  Madame 
Celestine.  She  looked  upon  her  as  an 
inferior  who  must  be  content  to  wait  till  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  her  superior  to  re- 
member her  bill,  and  any  reminder  of  it 
she  resented  as  a  liberty.  She  spent  a 
happy  and  very  excited  hour  in  Regent 
Street,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  stood  on  the 
kerbstone  critically  looking  for  a  hansom. 
She  let  several  go  by  that  did  not  please 
her;  but  at  last  with  excellent  instinct  she 
picked  out  a  good  horse  and  a  smart 
driver,  and  a  minute  later  was  whirling  on 
towards  Waterloo  Station.  She  liked 
driving  in  hansoms  ;  she  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  well-constructed,  a  great 
improvement  on  older  modes  of  convey- 
ance, and  that  it  was  the  positive  duty  of 
people  in  a  certain  rank  of  life  to  encour- 
age all  meretorious  achievements  with 
their  approval.  She  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  she  was  one  of  those  whose 
approval  was  important.  She  felt  her  own 
individuality  very  strongly,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  world  recognized  it.  She 
was  keenly  sensible  of  making  effects, 
and  it  was  odd,  but  for  all  her  eccentrici- 
ties, there  was  in  her  the  making  of  a 
great  lady;  or  it  might  have  seemed  to  a 
philosophical  speculator  that  she  was  made 
of  the  worn-out  fragments  of  some  past 
great  lady,  and  dimly  remembered  at  in- 
tervals her  former  importance.  She  had 
perfect  control  over  her  manner,  and  could 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  she  had  re- 
serve, a  power  of  keeping  off  familiarity,  a 
graciousness,  a  winsomeness  when  she 
chose,  that  all  belonged  to  a  certain  type 
and  a  certain  class.  As  she  went  on 
swiftly  to  the  station  she  looked  half-dis- 
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dainfully,  yet  compassionately,  at  the 
people  who  walked  and  the  people  who 
passed  in  omnibuses.  She  told  herself 
that  the  last  were  excellent  institutions, 
she  wondered  what  the  lower  class  would 
do  without  them  ;  it  rejoiced  her  to  think 
that  they  had  not  got  to  do  without  them, 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  she  could 
enjoy  her  own  superior  condition  without 
compunction. 

At  Waterloo,  with  an  air  of  decision 
that  showed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her 
own  generosity,  she  gave  the  cabman  six- 
pence over  his  fare  and  walked  slowly 
into  the  station.  She  looked  up  and  down 
the  platform  from  which  the  Portsmouth 
train  would  depart,  but  saw  no  one  she 
knew.  She  stood  for  a  moment  hesitat- 
ing, and  winked  slowly  to  herself.  Then 
she  went  to  the  bookstall  and  bought/a 
Times  3.nd  a  Morning  Post /and  again  her 
mania  for  present-giving  asserted  itself, 
and  quickly  she  bought  also  a  pile  of  illus- 
trated papers  and  magazines.  "Gentle- 
men always  like  the  jField"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  added  it  to  the  heap.  She 
turned  away  with  them  in  her  arms,  and 
as  she  did  so  Alfred  Wimple  stood  facing 
her. 

*'  I  have  ventured  to  purchase  a  few 
papers,  hoping  they  will  beguile  you  on 
your  journey,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Wimple  was  as  grave  as  ever  and 
as  rickety  on  his  legs.  His  face  showed 
no  sign  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
lady,  but  his  manner  was  deferential ;  he 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  impress  certain 
indefinite  facts  upon  her. 

"  I  never  read  in  a  train,"  he  answered, 
"  but  I  shall  be  glad  of  them  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.     Thank  you." 

He  said  the  last  two  words  with  a  sigh, 
and  put  them  in  the  corner  he  had  already 
secured  of  the  railway  carriage.  He 
looked  at  the  clock.  Twenty  minutes  be- 
fore he  started.  He  seemed  to  consider 
something  for  a  moment,  looking  critically 
at  the  old  lady  while  he  did  so. 

"  Cannot  I  persuade  you  to  give  me 
your  address  in  Hampshire?"  He 
coughed  a  little.  "Have  you  got  your 
glycerine  lozenges  with  you  ?"  she  asked 
hurriedly. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "they  are  in  my 
pocket.  I  will  write  to  you,  Mrs.  Baines, 
I  may  have  something  of  importance  to 
say." 

"Everything  that  you  say  to  me  is  im- 
portant," she  answered  nervously. 

He  got  into  the  train  and  sat  down. 

"I  am  tired,"  he  said,  "you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  standing  any  longer."    Ho 
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shivered  as  he  opened  the  window.  "I 
dislike  third  class,"  he  added,  "but  I  go 
by  it  on  principle  ;  I  am  not  rich  enough 
to  travel  by  any  other,  Mrs.  Baines,"  and 
he  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

She  was  silent,  she  seenied  fascinated, 
she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
winked  absently ;  then  a  thought  seemed 
to  strike  her  and  she  started. 

"  Wait !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  return 
in  a  moment,"  and  she  hurried  away. 

In  five  minutes  she  came  back  breath- 
less with  excitement.  "I  have  taken  a 
great  liberty,"  she  said  humbly,  "but  you 
must  forgive  me.  I  have  ventured  to  get 
you  this  ticket;  will  you  please  me  by 
changing  into  a  first-class  carriage.  You 
must  imagine  that  you  are  my  guest,"  and 
she  looked  at  him  anxiously.  "  The  guard 
is  waiting " 

"I  cannot  refuse  you  anything,  Mrs. 
Baines,"  and  with  a  chastened  air  he 
pulled  his  portmanteau  from  under  the 
seat.  The  guard  was  waiting  outside  for 
it,  and  took  it  to  an  empty  carriage.  Mr. 
Wimple  followed,  Aunt  Anne  carrying  the 
papers.  He  took  his  place  and  looked 
round  satisfied.  The  guard  touched  his 
hat  to  the  old  lady  and  went  his  way. 
Mrs.  Baines  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  Now  I  shall  feel  content,  and  you  will 
not  be  disturbed,"  she  added  triumphantly. 

"  I  have  spoken "     She  stopped,  for 

his  hacking  cough  came  back,  she  seemed 
to  shrink  with  pain  as  she  heard  it. 

"  I  am  quite  an  invalid,"  he  said  im- 
pressively. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you  to  nurse 
you." 

"I  need  nursing,  Mrs.  Baines,"  he  an- 
swered sadly.  "  I  need  a  great  many 
things." 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  them  to  you." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously ;  as  if  the 
words  came  from  him  without  his  knowl- 
edge, he  said  suddenly  :  — 

*'  I  see  Sir  William  Rammage  is  a  little 
better." 

"  I  am  going  to  inquire  after  him  this 
morning,"  she  answered,  and  then  she 
drew  a  little  parcel  from  beneath  her 
shawl.  "  I  want  you  to  put  this  into  your 
pocket,"  she  said,  "and  to  open  it  by  and 
by  ;  it  is  only  a  trifling  proof  that  I  thought 
of  you  as  I  came  along." 

"I  always  think  of  you,"  he  said,  al- 
most reproachfully,  as,  without  a  word  of 
thanks,  he  put  the  parcel  out  of  sight. 

"  Not  more  than  I  do  of  you,"  she  said, 
in  a  low,  choking  voice.  ' "  I  hear  you 
cough  in  my  sleep;  and  it  grieves  me  to 
think  how  hard  you  have  to  work." 


"  I  can't  take  care  of  myself,"  he  said ; 
"  I  was  always  careless,  Mrs.  Baines,  and 
I  must  work.  Fisher  is  a  very  fidgety  man 
to  work  for;  it  has  taken  me  three  days 
to  review  a  small  book  on  American  law, 
and  even  now  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will 
be  satisfied." 

His  voice  never  varied,  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  never  changed  save  once  for  a 
moment.  She  had  taken  off  her  gloves 
and  was  resting  her  hands,  thin  and  dry, 
on  the  ledge  of  the  carriage  window  while 
she  leant  forward  to  talk  to  him,  and  sud- 
denly he  looked  down  at  them.  They 
seemed  to  repel  him,  he  drew  back  a  very 
li  ttle  ;  she  saw  the  movement  and  followed 
his  eyes;  she  understood  perfectly;  for 
she  had  quick  insight,  and  courage  to  face 
unflinchingly  even  truths  that  were  not 
pleasant.  She  drew  her  hands  away  and 
rubbed  them  softly  one  over  the  other,  as 
if  by  doing  so  she  could  put  young  life 
into  them.  Suddenly  with  a  jerk  the  train 
moved. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  excitedly.  "  Good- 
bye ;  if  I  write  to  the  address  in  town  will 
the  letter  be  forwarded  ?  " 

But  he  could  only  nod.  In  a  moment 
he  was  out  of  sight.  He  did  not  lean 
forward  to  look  after  her,  he  sat  staring 
into  space.     "She  must  be  seventy,"  he 

said.     "I  wonder "     Then  he  felt  in 

his  pocket  for  the  third-class  ticket  he  no 
longer  needed.  "Probably  they  will  re- 
turn the  amount  I  paid  for  it."  A  sudden 
thought  struck  him.  He  looked  at  the 
ticket  Mrs.  Baines  had  given  him.  "  It 
is  for  Portsmouth,"  he  said  grimly.  The 
one  he  had  taken  himself  had  been  for 
Liphook. 
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From  The  Corahill  Magazine. 
A  VISIT  TO  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

Before  starting  on  my  journey  through 
famine-stricken  Russia  I  had  an  inter- 
view at  Moscow  with  Count  Tolstoi,  and 
received  from  that  high-souled  man  some 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
my  inquiry.  It  was  only  fitting  that  on 
my  return  I  should  seek  out  the  count, 
and  tell  him  what  I  had  seen  and  heard 
since  I  parted  from  him. 

The  count  had  left  Moscow  to  resume 
his  work  of  relief  in  the  province  of  Ria- 
zan,  and  was  at  Beghitshevka,  a  village  in 
the  district  of  Denkoffsky,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  versts  from  the 
railway.  I  had  arrived  at  Bogorodetz,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Tula.    Here  I  was 
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glad  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Count 
Bobrinsky,  as  the  weather  was  very  in- 
clement. 

A  terrible  snowstorm  raged  all  day  after 
my  arrival  at  the  count's  chateau.  The 
chateau  bell  was  kept  ringing.  Neverthe- 
less two  wayfarers  were  discovered  next 
morning  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow  not 
far  from  the  house.  Snow  was  still  falling 
upon  the  morrow ;  but,  as  the  weather 
showed  some  signs  of  clearing,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  journey  in  a  sledge  drawn 
by  two  good  horses,  kindly  provided  by 
my  host,  and  driven  by  a  yemstchik  who 
knew  the  road.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  space,  and  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  to  detail  the  incidents 
of  this  journey.  I  will  merely  say  that 
to  me,  used  though  I  had  been  for  the 
past  few  weeks  to  sledge  travelling,  the 
journey  was  of  an  exciting  and  exhaust- 
ing character.  Several  times  my  driver 
lost  his  way,  through  the  freshly  fallen 
snow  obscuring  the  tracks,  and  once  we 
had  to  stop  at  a  village  and  take  refuge. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  journey  lay 
over  the  ice  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  Don,  and  I  was  in  danger  several 
times  of  being  pitched  out  of  the  sledge 
into  one  of  the  many  fissures  in  the  ice. 
It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  considerable  relief  that 
I  found  myself,  after  a  drive  of  forty 
miles,  at  Panek,  an  estate  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  whose  wife  is  sister  to  Countess 
Bobrinsky.  Here  I  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  provided  with  quarters  for 
the  night.  liefore  retiring  to  rest,  and 
on  the  following  day,  I  had  several  most 
interesting  conversations  with  my  hostess, 
a  woman  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  her  daughter,  has 
been  unremitting  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  peasantry  around  her.  I  must  not, 
however,  stay  to  report  these  talks. 

Very  opportunely,  the  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Panek,  a  young  Cossack  sister 
of  mercy,  who  was  helping  Count  Tol- 
stoi, happened  to  call  in  on  my  hostess, 
and  was  good  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
should  return  to  Beghitshevka  with  her. 
I  was  nothing  loth  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion, and  we  were  soon  speeding  over 
the  ice  of  the  Don  towards  the  count's 
headquarters,  which  we  reached  after  a 
journey  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

I  was  received  by  the  Countess  Maria 
(the  count's  youngest  daughter),  who,  to 
my  considerable  disappointment,  told  me 
that  her  father  was  not  at  home.  Noticing 
that  the  countess  and  the  other  ladies  of 


the   house  betrayed  some  excitement  on 
my  arrival,  I  inquired  the  reason. 

"  The  approach  of  a  sledge,"  explained 
the  countess,  "  always  excites  us.  Every 
minute  we  fear  that  gensdarmes  may  come 
to  take  away  our  father." 

"They  would  hardly  do  that,"  I  replied, 
trying  to  reassure  her.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  me  not  to  recognize  that  the 
apprehensions  expressed  for  the  count's 
safety  were  by  no  means  groundless. 
The  enemies  of  the  inoffensive  count  are 
many,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  his 
liberties  have  not  already  been  seriously 
curtailed.  By  persistently  and  maliciously 
misrepresenting  his  actions  and  words, 
they  do  their  best  to  stir  up  public  opin- 
ion against  him. 

It  appeared  from  what  the  countess  said 
that  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  article 
which  her  father  had  contributed  a  month 
or  two  before  to  the  Daily  Telegraphy  on 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  had 
been  published  in  the  Moscow  Gazette^ 
which  made  it  appear  that  the  count  had 
incited  the  peasantry  to  revolt,  and  had 
in  this  way  brought  the  count  into  bad 
odor  with  the  government.  It  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  who  is  a  personal  adversary  of 
Tolstoi's,  had,  in  endeavoring  to  deal  a 
blow  at  the  count's  prestige  and  influence, 
nearly  brought  his  own  journalistic  career 
to  an  end.  Had  it  not  been,  it  is  said,  for 
the  fact  that  the  Gazette  is  semi-official,  it 
would  have  been  suppressed,  for  it  had 
circulated  matter  of  a  seditious  character. 
As  it  is,  its  editor  has  received  two  warn- 
ings. A  third  offence  and  the  paper  will 
be  extinct. 

1  had  previously  heard  about  this  arti- 
cle of  Tolstoi's.  A  week  before,  when  I 
arrived  in  Samara  from  Patroffka,  I  found 
that  the  townsfolk  were  discussing  it  with 
some  vehemence  and  excitement.  The 
prevailing  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the 
author  of  the  article  was  mad,  and  ought 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  tchinovnik's  wife  exclaimed  in  my 
hearing,  "  He  is  throwing  knives  to  the 
people  to  cut  our  throats  with  !  He  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Siberia,  for  he  is  stirring  up 
the  people ! "  To  this  an  old  Samara 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost  on  behalf  of  the  peas- 
antry, replied,  "Well,  if  they  did  cut  my 
throat  it  would  not  surprise  me,  although  1 
have  helped  them  as  well  as  I  could.  They 
are  unable  to  distinguish  friends  from 
enemies."  Thereupon  an  official  of  high 
rank  who  overheard  the  conversation  said, 
with  a  frankness  which  I  did  not  expect  to 
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find  in  one  of  his  class,  "  I  believe  that 
every  word  Count  Tolstoi  has  written  is 
perfectly  true;  nevertheless,  he  has  no 
right  to  let  the  common  people  know  the 
truth," 

After  my  conversation  with  the  Count- 
ess Maria  I  went  for  a  stroll  round  the 
house.  The  dwelHnor  had  been  the  abode 
of  one  of  Count  Tolstoi's  most  intimate 
friends,  the  recently  deceased  M.  N. 
Rayeffsky,  the  first  Russian  gentleman  to 
start  *'  free  tables  "  for  the  starving  peas- 
anty,  and  the  first,  I  believe,  to  lose  his 
life  through  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  pre- 
vailing distress.  He  died,  I  understand, 
from  a  fever  caught  while  visiting  a  starv- 
ing family.  His  house  is  a  large  and 
rambling  one-storied  structure,  with  an 
iron-sheeted  roof  and  a  balcony  in  front, 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  high 
banks  of  the  Don.  Its  appearance  in 
summer  would  probably  be  considered 
picturesque,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it 
was  not  very  attractive.  Internally,  the 
house  was  in  a  state  of  disrepair;  exter- 
nally, a  thaw  having  set  in,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  water.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  when  the  roads  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  breaking  up,  the  approach  to  it 
must  be  of  a  very  uninviting  character. 

The  library  of  the  house  was  interest- 
ing, as  it  showed  that  its  late  occupant 
had  been  a  man  of  some  culture.  Amongst 
M.  Rayeffsky's  books  I  observed  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare,  an  old  English  edition  of 
Virgil  of  date  1677,  "The  English  King- 
dom in  Asia,"  and  various  works  on  agri- 
culture and  mathematics.  Around  the 
walls  were  hung  family  portraits. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  another  drive 
with  the  Cossack  maiden.  She  had  come 
from  Moscow,  but  was  a  typical  south 
Russian,  being  stoutly  built,  dark-com- 
plexioned, rosy-cheeked,  and  as  brown  as 
a  berry.  Nevertheless,  she  was  thor- 
oughly at  home  with  the  Riazan  peasants. 
She  would  have  been  welcome  anywhere, 
for  she  was  one  lump  of  good-nature. 
Tolstoi  she  worshipped,  and  would  dis- 
cuss with  his  daughter  his  ideas  for  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

The  count  did  not  return  at  all  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival.  I  discovered,  however, 
that  although  he  personally  was  absent,  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  person  of  my 
young  hostess  an  excellent  representative. 
His  daughter  was  in  fact  a  small  replica 
of  him.  To  talk  with  her  was  to  talk  by 
proxy  with  him.  Nor  did  she  merely  re- 
flect his  ideas  ;  she  closely  resembled  him 
also  in  her  appearance  and  disposition. 
We  got  on  to  the  subject  of  music,  and 


she  was  not  long  in  stating  her  agreement 
with  the  views  expressed  by  her  father  on 
that  top'C  in  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata."  The 
tendency  of  music  and  singing  was,  she 
held,  to  promote  immorality.  The  net 
effect  on  the  mind  was  an  evil  one.  Op- 
eras were  not  good  things.  We  should  be 
better  without  them. 

I  could  not  but  express  some  dissent. 
A  good  song  and  a  fine  piece  of  music 
had,  I  protested,  as  good  an  effect  upon 
me  as  a  sermon  or  a  good  book  had. 
What  was  harmful  was  not,  in  my  opinion, 
the  use  of  music,  but  the  abuse.  All 
music  was  not  bad  ;  there  was  good  music 
and  bad  music,  just  as  there  was  good  and 
bad  art.  Since,  however,  the  introduction 
of  the  opera  the  true  singer  had,  I  admit- 
ted, almost  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  opera  had  monopolized 
the  greatest  talents  and  the  most  exquisite 
voices,  and  those  talents  and  voices  were 
not  best  employed  on  the  stage  of  an 
opera-house.  True  poetry  being  the  high- 
est expression  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  ability  to  compose  and  interpret  it  the 
choicest  gift  of  nature,  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  talent  which  should  be  put  to  a  practical 
and  ethical  use.  Singers  (by  whom  I 
meant  poets  as  well  as  vocalists)  should 
really  be  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  man- 
kind; they  were  at  present  only  the  dar- 
lings and  playthings  of  a  pleasure-seeking 
public  — mere  musical  boxes,  utterly  ia'ii- 
ing  to  realize  what  should  be  their  ideal. 
They  were  the  recipients  of  homage  and 
flattery  from  hysterical  men  and  women  ; 
but  when  their  voices  ceased  they  were 
forgotten. 

From  music  the  subject  changed  to 
"resistance  to  evil."  Here  again  it  was 
as  if  the  count  himself  was  talking.  Un- 
der no  circumstances,  contended  the  young 
countess,  was  resistance  to  evil  justifiable. 
Here  again,  too,  I  expressed  dissent,  with- 
out, however,  convincing.  Thieves  and 
blackguards,  I  argued,  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  murderers  if  not  hanged  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  If  evil-doers  were 
not  to  be  punished,  if  evil,  wherever  found, 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  how  could  civilized 
society  exist?  The  low  moral  tone  pre- 
vailing amongst  all  classes  throughout  the 
empire  was,  I  contended,  only  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  country  where  criminals  were 
treated  with  such  laxity  as  in  Russia. 

Our  conversation  on  this  subject  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post. 
The  young  countess  acts  as  her  father's 
secretary  and  opens  all  his  letters.  In 
the  letters  which  came  that  night  were 
drafts  to  the  value  of  R.  3,000  (300/.),  two- 
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thirds  of  which  sum  had  been  sent  by 
English  and  American  friends,  the  re- 
mainder by  Tolstoi's  Russian  admirers. 
Every  week,  the  countess  told  me,  the 
post  brought  in  as  much,  sometimes  more 
—  a  remarkable  proof,  I  thought,  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  count  is  held. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  afternoon 
that  the  count  made  his  appearance.  The 
morning  I  had  spent  with  the  young 
countess  and  the  Cossack  maiden,  visiting 
with  them  some  of  the  "free  tables" 
which  had  been  established.  The  ap- 
pearance of  those  peasants  who  were  be- 
ing fed  at  these  estimable  institutions  was 
so  deplorable  that  it  will  be  forever  graven 
on  my  mind.  "  I  would  rather,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "be  a  Red  Indian  than  one  of 
these  muzhiks,  with  their  attenuated 
features,  their  flimsy  clothes,  and  their 
wretched  hovels." 

Towards  midday  I  called  on  a  neighbor- 
ing pomieshik  (landlord).  Only  the  lady 
of  the  house,  however,  was  at  home.  She 
was  in  despair  at  the  ruin  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  the  country  gentry. 

"All,"  she  lamented,  "that  Catherine 
the  Great  did  has  now  been  undone,  and 
by  a  false  Liberalism.  The  peasants  are 
far  worse  off  now  than  they  were  before 
their  emancipation.  Catherine  was  a  gen- 
ius, although  she  had  the  *  vices  of  her 
good  qualities.'  She  did  much  towards 
introducing  European  civilization  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  but  now  all  her  good 
work  has  been  swept  away.  We  are  going 
backwards  instead  of  forwards." 

When,  at  length,  the  count  arrived,  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  he  looked  hale  and 
hearty.  As  usual,  he  wore  a  grey  woollen 
blouse  and  top  boots,  and  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  was  a  plain  sheepskin  tulup. 

In  outward  appearance  the  count  (ac- 
cording to  M.  S.  A.  Bers,  the  count's 
brother-in-law)greatly  resembles  his  grand- 
father, Prince  Nicholai  Andreevitch  Vol- 
konsky.  Both  possess  an  open  and  high 
forehead  with  dense,  overshadowing  eye- 
brows, from  under  which  small  and  deep- 
set  greyish-blue  eyes  pierce  the  stranger's 
soul.  At  times  the  eyes  flash,  giving  the 
count  a  wild  look.  One  is  inclined  to  ex- 
claim on  first  seeing  this  remarkable  man, 
"  What  a  simple,  plain  man!  Surely  he 
must  have  a  mind  easy  enough  to  fathom." 
The  man  who  so  thinks  is  greatly  mis- 
taken. The  lakes  of  the  north  appear 
clear,  tranquil,  and  shallow  ;  but  the  man 
who  ventures  into  them  will  soon  find  that 
they  are  fathoms  deep.  So  with  Tolstoi. 
When  one  ventures  to  investigate  his 
mind,  one  soon  gets  out  of  one's  depth. 


And  yet,  although  the  count's  thought 
is  so  profound,  the  count  is  none  the  less 
sociable.  His  is  a  simple  and  genial  dis- 
position, in  thorough  harmony  with  his 
simple  exterior.  Naturally  kind,  his  great 
anxiety  is  to  hurt  no  one's  feelings. 

The  parents  of  Count  Tolstoi  lived 
principally  in  Yasnaia  Poliana,  where  is  to 
be  found  a  genealogical  tree  which  be- 
longed to  the  grandfather  before  referred 
to.  This  is  an  oil  painting  on  linen,  in 
which  the  ancestor  of  the  Prince  Volkon- 
sky,  the  Holy  Mdchail,  Prince  of  Tcher- 
nigoff,  is  seen  holding  in  his  hands  a  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  contain  the  names 
of  his  ancestry. 

Count  Tolstoi's  father.  Count  Nicholai- 
vitch  Tolstoi,  served  in  the  Paulograd 
Hussar  regiment,  and  was  taken  a  prisoner 
by  the  French  in  1812.  In  Count  Tol- 
stoi's work  "War  and  Peace"  he  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Count  Nicho- 
laivitch  Rostoff,  and  his  capture  by  the 
French  furnished  the  theme  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  imprisonment  of  Pierre 
Biezuchoff.  "There  is  not  the  least 
doubt,"  says  M.  Bers,  "that  under  the 
names  of  Prince  Nicholai  Andreevitch 
Volkonsky  and  Count  Andreevitch  Ro- 
stofl  the  grandfathers  of  the  count  are 
described."  A  single  glance  at  their  por- 
traits in  the  hall  of  Yasnaia  Poliana  will 
establish  this.  The  count  lost  his  mother 
when  he  was  only  three  years  old.  Never- 
theless he  has  described  her,  in  this  novel, 
as  he  supposed  her  to  be,  in  the  Princess 
Maria  Volkonsky. 

The  count  was  most  cordial  in  greeting 
me. 

"What  is  your  patronymic?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Vassili  Oscarovitch,"  I  replied,  adding 
that  I  was  of  Norse  or  Scandinavian  origin. 

After  referring  to  our  previous  meeting 
at  Moscow,  I  spoke  of  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  count  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Eastern  provinces  was  not 
worse  than  that  of  the  province  of  Riazan. 

"Is  it  possible,  Vassili  Oscarovitch," 
he  queried,  "that you  saw  peasants  of  the 
Samara  province  dying  of  starvation? 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  used  to  go 
and  sleep  in  houses  which  were  said  to  be 
haunted;  but  I  never  saw  a  ghost.  Nor 
have  I,  as  yet,  seen  a  man  in  this  district 
die  of  hunger  ;  and  yet  my  friends  in  many 
villages  of  the  province  of  Samara  are 
dying  of  starvation!  Such  a  spectacle  I 
can  hardly  think  possible  in  Russia.  I 
cannot  think  that  ihc  Russian  muzhik  is 
so  hard-hearted   as   not  to  help  a  dying 
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comrade.  Besides,  every  village  boasts 
some  wealthy  peasants,  and  these  would 
be  ready  to  help  their  poor  brethren,  and 
to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things  coming 
about." 

Count  Tolstoi  in  making  these  sceptical 
remarks  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me. 
It  is  still  to  the  majority  of  Russians  an 
incomprehensible  thing  that  in  Russia,  a 
country  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  grain,  a  single  person  should 
die  of  starvation.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  while  I 
am  writing  these  pages,  thousands  of  peas- 
ants in  the  provinces  of  Samara,  Saratoff, 
Simbirsk,  Penza,  etc.,  who  are  dying,  if 
not  from  absolute  starvation,  from  diseases 
directly  caused  by  insufficient  nourishment 
and  an  injurious  diet.  Many  are  subsist- 
ing on  lebeda,  clay,  weeds,  on  bread  mixed 
with  chopped  straw,  etc.,  and  on  weed 
soup,  melon  skins,  etc. 

I  explained  to  the  count  that  it  was 
quite  to  be  expected  that  many  should 
die  of  the  effects  of  hunger  when  in  one 
province  alone  there  were  several  hundred 
thousand  individuals  who  received  no 
assistance  whatever  from  the  Zemstvos. 
And  as  for  the  wealthy  peasants  he  spoke 
of,  in  several  of  the  villages  which  I  had 
visited,  those  individuals  I  had  found  to 
be  themselves  in  need,  having  disposed  of 
their  animals  and  consumed  their  seed- 
corn.  "When  a  man  eats  nothing  for 
months,"  I  continued,  "save  bread,  insuf- 
ficient in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  and 
such  injurious  articles  as  clay  and  lebeda, 
and  is  then  carried  off  by  typhus  or  some 
other  complaint  directly  traceable  to  this 
diet,  I  regard  his  death  as  being  a  death 
from  hunger,  although  the  doctors  in  this 
country  apparently  do  not." 

The  count  then  began  to  speak  of  the 
trouble  which  had  come  to  him  through 
the  article  to  the  Telegraph  already  alluded 
to.  The  Moscow  Gazette  in  putting  be- 
fore the  Russian  public  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  the  drift  of  his  arguments  —  in 
an  article  which  was  never  intended  for 
the  Russian  press  —  had,  he  complained, 
grossly  libelled  him.  Nowhere  in  that 
article  had  he,  as  the  Gazette  had  insin- 
uated, advised  the  peasants  to  revolt.  He 
had  recommended  the  peasants  to  co-op- 
erate, with  the  object  of  raising  themselves 
morally  from  their  present  wretched  con- 
dition ;  never  once  in  his  teachings  had  he 
advocated  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
one's  rights  the  employment  of  force. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  had  the 
whole  revolutionary  party  on  his  side. 
He  had,  it  was  true,  received  shortly  after 
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the  publication  of  the  article  in  question 
letters  from  several  discontented  spirits, 
congratulating  him  on  his  coming  round 
to  their  views,  but  had  quickly  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  these  persons. 

A  section  of  the  Moscow  press,  he  bit- 
terly complained,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
misrepresenting  his  ideas.  Yet  to  their 
attacks  he  was  not  allowed  to  reply.  So 
great  had  been  the  commotion  created  by 
this  Daily  Telegraph  article  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  the 
censors  had  decided  not  to  allow  the  sub- 
ject to  be  kept  open.  A  reply  from  him 
would,  they  said,  cause  an  undesirable 
controversy  to  arise  in  the  press.  A 
Propos  of  this  matter,  the  count  read  aloud 
to  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
a  friend  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  stated 
that,  although  the  czar  was  very  displeased 
with  the  count's  article,  which  he  had 
termed  gadosta  (nastiness),  he  had  given 
orders  that  Tolstoi  was  "to  be  left  alone." 
This  expression  of  the  imperial  will  was 
quite  necessary,  because,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  many  were  clamoring  that 
the  aged  writer  should  be  sent  to  Siberia, 
or  confined  to  his  estates,  or  put  in  a  mad- 
house. 

This  personal  matter  led  the  count  to 
speak  about  editors  and  their  duties.  An 
editor  or  a  journalist  ought,  he  considered, 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  which 
his  profession  placed  him  in,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  a  man  of  tremendous  strength 
of  character.  "Take  for  instance,"  he 
said,  "  the  position  of  an  editor  who  owns 
a  newspaper  which  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  can  only  save  his  paper  from 
extinction  by  getting  up  some  great  sen- 
sation, which  will  increase  its  circulation. 
Say  at  that  very  moment  two  countries 
have  a  quarrel  about  something,  and  war 
looms  in  the  distance.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  that  editor  to  make  a  fortune  by 
stirring  up  the  people  or  spreading  sen- 
sational reports.  In  order  to  resist  this 
temptation,  a  man  placed  in  a  position  of 
this  kind  must  indeed  have  great  power 
over  himself." 

In  the  course  of  conversations  on  the 
following  morning  the  count  showed  him- 
self to  be  deeply  interested  in  English  and 
American  social  questions;  also  in  Ruskin 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  Ruskin  he  thought 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  a^e,  and 
it  pained  him  to  notice  that  English  people 
generally  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
"  But  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country  ;  and  the  greatest  men  are  seldom 
recognized  in  their  own  times,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  so  much  in  advance 
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of  the  age.  Their  contemporaries  are  un- 
able to  understand  them." 

"When  Ruskin,"  continued  the  count, 
"began  to  write  on  philosophy  and  on 
morality  he  was  ignored  by  everybody, 
especially  by  the  English  press,  which 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  ignoring  anybody  it 
does  not  like.  I  am  not  astonished  that 
people  speak  so  little  of  Ruskin  in  com- 
parison with  Gladstone.  When  the  latter 
makes  a  speech  the  papers  are  loud  with 
their  praises,  but  when  Ruskin  —  whom 
I  believe  to  be  a  greater  man  —  talks,  they 
say  nothing." 

I  confessed  to  the  count  that  I  myself 
only  knew  Ruskin  as  the  art  critic.  At 
this  he  seemed  much  put  about.  "  Then," 
he  replied,  "you  don't  know  anything." 
I  pleaded  that  a  journalist  who  had  to 
keep  pace  with  the  political  events  of  the 
day  had  little  *ime  left  for  studying  philos- 
ophy. The  count  agreed,  but  urged  me 
all  the  same  to  join  the  Ruskin  Society. 
"To  be  a  member,"  he  said,  "you  must 
wear  nothing  that  has  not  been  made  by 
hand,  nor  must  you  live  on  money  which 
has  been  gained  by  usury.  You  must, 
in  a  word,  live  by  your  own  labor,  not 
on  other  people's.  To  many,"  he  added, 
"  these  are  not  pleasant  doctrines,  few 
people  like  to  be  told  that  they  are  living 
on  other  people's  labor." 

Evidently  taking  a  great  interest  in  my 
spiritual  and  bodily  welfare,  the  count  next 
strongly  urged  me  to  become  a  vegetarian. 
Here  I  could  tell  him  that  when  in  Lon- 
don I  frequently  patronized  the  vegeta- 
rian restaurants,  and  I  suggested  that  if 
he  should  ever  go  to  London  he  should 
try  those  places  of  refreshment. 

"Go  to  London! "he  repeated,  with  a 
sigh.  "  1  shall  soon  be  going  to  the  next 
world." 

In  speaking  of  Socialism  and  the  En- 
glish Socialists,  the  count  spoke  much 
about  a  Mr.  Battersby,  the  son  of  an  En- 
glish general  who  had  been  out  to  see 
him,  and  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
great  regard.  This  gentleman  was,  he 
said,  a  great  friend  of  the  workmen,  act- 
ing during  strikes  as  a  kind  of  mediator 
between  them  and  their  masters.  In 
trades  unions  he  had  no  confidence. 
They  would,  he  was  afraid,  merely  sub- 
stitute in  the  course  of  lime  for  the  injus- 
tice of  the  minority  that  of  the  majority. 
All  quarrels,  he  contended,  ought  to  be 
settled  on  Christian  grounds.  But,  alas  ! 
liow  little  of  Christianity  there  was  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  lies  and  humbug. 

He  was  no  believer  in  Bellamy's  mate- 
rial progress.     "What  progress  is   that," 


he  asked,  "which  shows  itself  in  smoking 
cigarettes  and  walking  in  silk  attire  ?  Are 
people  the  better  o£f  for  that,  physically, 
mentally,  or  spiritually  .?  "  A  great  weak- 
ness in  "  Looking  Backward,"  he  thought, 
was  that  it  failed  to  show  how  the  changes 
it  foreshadowed  were  to  be  brought  about. 
It  was  as  if  in  the  times  of  the  Caesars  a 
certain  Bellamy  of  ancient  Rome  had 
written  a  book  without  foreseeing  such 
great  events  as  the  advent  of  Christ  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Goths. 

Nor  did  he  believe  that  the  social  revo- 
lution could  be  brought  about  by  force. 
People  must  change  of  their  own  free 
will. 

Touching  on  religion,  he  asked,  "Why 
is  it  necessary  for  men  to  worship  to- 
gether? Cannot  they  worship  alone,  in 
secret?  This  church-going  and  these 
ceremonies,  they  are  only  forms  of  religion 
—  not  religion  itself.  Russian  peasants 
will  start  and  show  the  world  a  new  reli- 
gion, the  religion  of  non-resistance.  They 
wiM  give  the  world  an  exhibition  of  pa- 
tience. Already  the  Stundists  are  doing 
this.  People  can,  if  they  choose,  get  on 
very  well  without  priests." 

I  remarked  that  I  went  myself  to  church 
occasionally,  and  that  I  rather  enjoyed  a 
good  sermon.  "  Cannot  you  worship  as 
well  at  home?"  he  asked  me  in  reply, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  hearing  a  person  tell 
you  over  and  over  again  what  you  know 
already?  People  should  spend  less  time 
in  observing  ceremonials,  and  more  in 
doing  —  that  is  the  main  thing  !  " 

Buddhism,  he  thought,  was  a  very  pessi- 
mistic religion.  True  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  beautiful  and  consol- 
ing. Personally,  he  did  not  tliink  the 
present  a  bad  life,  if  it  were  properly 
lived.  We  were  not  intended  to  be  miser- 
able, but  happy.  To  him  all  natural  ob- 
jects were  a  never-failing  source  of  delight, 
even  the  very  snow  and  the  icicles  on  the 
trees. 

In  this  connection  I  may  remark  that 
Tolstoi  was  not  always  of  this  deeply  reli- 
gious turn  of  mind.  It  is  only  since  about 
the  year  1880  that  he  became  a  true, 
though  unconventional  Christian.  In  his 
younger  days  he  thought  a  great  deal  of 
his  personal  appearance.  He  sported 
fashionable  clothes,  was  fond  of  society, 
and  was  often  to  be  seen  at  balls,  theatres, 
etc.  As  we  might  expect,  he  then  went  to 
church  "  like  a  Christian."  He  introduced 
his  eldest  daughter  into  society,  and  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  phrase  a  "man  of 
the  world." 
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That  he  does  not  now  act  in  this  way, 
but  busys  himself  solely  in  looking  after 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  is  a  matter  for 
complaint  against  him  in  conventional 
quarters.  Good  orthodox  Christians  can- 
not understand  how  he  can  be  a  Christian, 
when  he  neglects  all  the  outward  signs 
of  Christianity  and  respectability.  They 
altogether  fail  to  see  that  their  own  Chris- 
tianity is  respectability  plus  a  little  super- 
stition, and  nothing  more. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
Tolstoi's  present  religious  opinions  should 
consult  that  remarkable  book  of  his,  *'  Moi 
Eezpovied "  (iMy  Religion).  It  is  said 
that  when  the  count  completed  this  work 
he  called  all  his  family  around  him,  and 
told  them,  to  their  dismay,  that  he  was 
going  to  give  all  his  property  to  the  poor. 
The  countess,  so  the  report  goes,  on  hear- 
ing the  count  announce  this  quixotic  in- 
tention, swooned  away.  "Sell  what  thou 
hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor,"  was  a  pre- 
cept which  they  had  often  heard,  but  to 
translate  it  into  action  was  for  them  too 
bard  a  task.  And  so  the  count  left  the 
house,  telling  his  family  that  they  could 
do  what  they  liked  with  the  money.  As 
for  himself,  he  had  no  further  need  of  it. 
A  simple  blouse  and  plain  food  would 
suffice  for  him.  The  count  has  adhered 
to  his  resolution.  He  does  not,  a  friend 
tells  me,  own  now  so  much  as  a  kopek. 
His  estates,  his  horses,  his  money,  every- 
thing he  possessed  have  been  made  over 
to  his  wife  and  children. 

My  conversations  with  the  count  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  peasants  coming 
in  to  ask  for  aid  of  some  kind  ;  and,  once, 
one  of  his  followers,  a  Moscow  gentleman, 
entered  the  room.  The  count  requested 
the  last-named  to  be  good  enough  to  reply 
to  a  Jewish  student  of  the  university,  who 
had  written  begging  the  count  to  allow 
him  to  come  and  assist  him  and  to  contrib- 
ute pecuniarily  to  the  good  work. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  count  sadly,  "  that 
he  cannot  come  because  of  his  nationality, 
although  he  would  have  been  welcome." 
Then  suddenly  turning  to  me,  the  count 
said  :  "  Are  you  a  Swedenborgian  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  "but  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg,  and  regret  that  I  have  not 
found  time  to  study  them." 

"Well,  I  like  the  Swedenborgians,"  re- 
plied the  count. 

He  then  began  to  tell  me  how  many 
people  could  or  would  not  understand  or 
put  a  false  interpretation  on  his  writings. 
I  suggested  that  probably  they  were  men- 
tally incapable  of  understanding  him.     It 


required  a  certain    development  of    the 
mind  to  grasp  deep  thoughts. 

"No,  that's  not  the  reason,"  rejoined 
the  count;  "they  do  not  understand  me 
because  they  do  not  wish  to.  Every  per- 
son can  understand  those  things  which  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  understand.  One 
person  may  not  be  so  quick  in  grasping  a 
truth  as  another,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will 
dawn  on  him,  and  he  will  comprehend  it." 
The  count  then  spoke  of  the  free  tables 
(which  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  feeding  eight  thousand  daily), 
which  he  had  been  able  to  establish  owing 
to  the  kind  assistance  of  his  friends  in 
America,  England,  and  Russia.  He  had 
also  established  special  kitchens  for  little 
children,  and  what  he  called  "  free  tables  " 
(two  large  stables)  for  his  dumb  friends 
the  horses.  These,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  he  collected  from  the  dif- 
ferent villages  and  fed  together.  More- 
over, wood  in  large  quantities  had  been 
bought  and  distributed. 

"In  all,"  said  the  count,  "over  thirtj 
million  people  have  been  affected  by  the 
famine  ;  but  there  are  some  peasants  who 
try  to  make  their  cases  worse  than  they 
really  are,  thus  making  it  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  they  stand."  I  ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  if  the  peasants 
could  only  be  got  out  of  their  horribly  back- 
ward state  ;  if  they  had  only  as  much  in- 
formation on  agricultural  matters  as  the 
yeomen  of  other  countries,  and  knew  how 
to  work  their  rich  land  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  would  soon  be  able  to  own  good 
houses,  stables,  furniture,  beds,  and  every- 
thing which  makes  life  comfortable.  "  But 
why,"  queried  the  count,  "should  a  man 
sleep  on  a  bed  if  he  can  do  without  one  by 
sleeping  on  the  ground?  You  would  in- 
crease their  wants  and  make  them  luxuri- 
ous. If  a  man  is  happy  without  a  bed, 
why  should  he  have  one?  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  used  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  Why 
shouldn't  the  muzhiks?  " 

The  count  seemed  indeed  to  look 
poverty  as  a  virtue.  It  grieved  him, 
ever,  to  think  of  the  drunkenness, 
ranee,  and  unclean  habits  of  the  peasants. 

Before  taking  my  leave  of  the  count  I 
told  him  that  the  Countess  Maria  had  not 
converted  me  from  my  heathenish  opin- 
ions respecting  the  right  to  resist  evil. 

"There  are  so  many  men,"  I  argued, 
"  who  are  so  cruel,  greedy,  and  aggressive, 
that  if  we  are  not  to  resist  them  we  cannot 
preserve  our  liberty  and  independence. 
To  act  in  this  manner  is,  I  know,  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
but  all  our  liberties,  political  and  religious. 
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have  been  so  obtained.  Even  the  Hugue- 
nots, Puritans,  and  Covenanters  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  force." 

"It  is  a  great  mistake,"  replied  the 
count,  "to  think  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
as  bad  as  you  believe  it  to  be.  There  is 
good  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst  men  ;  and 
we  should  appeal  to  the  good  that  is  in  a 
man's  nature.  Harrison  and  Bellew,"  he 
added,  "are  successfully  preaching  this 
doctrine  in  America ;  and  the  Stundists  in 
this  country  are  practically  carrying  it 
out." 

In  support  of  his  argument  he  men- 
tioned an  instance  of  some  peasants,  who, 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  some  Stundists, 
gradually  robbed  these  of  all  their  movable 
property.  One  day  they  took  away  the 
horses,  another  day  the  cows,  a  third  day 
the  furniture,  until,  finally,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  them  to  take.  Then  they 
waited  a  day  or  two  to  see  whether  the 
Stundists  would  be  false  to  their  profes- 
sion. Finding,  eventually,  that  the  Stun- 
dists did  not  move  in  the  matter,  and  being 
conscience-stricken,  they  returned  all  the 
stolen  property. 

"But  those  peasants,"  I  exclaimed, 
"had  consciences.  What  about  men  who 
do  not  possess  consciences  ?  Take  for 
example  the  Bashkirs  and  Tartars,  and 
other  wild  tribes  of  Asia,"  and  I  narrated 
how  some  of  the  Mennonite  colonists  of 
the  province  Saratoff,  who,  like  the  Stun- 
dists, believed  in  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  evil-doers,  had  at  last  been 
obliged  to  arm  themselves  while  at  work, 
as  some  of  their  evil-minded  neighbors, 
taking  advantage  of  their  non-defensive 
attitude,  had  begun  to  plunder  and  kill 
them.  To  this  Count  Tolstoi  replied, 
"They  do  wrong  to  resist." 

This  discussion  led  us  on  to  another 
topic,  "  War  and  Government,"  the  subject 
of  the  book  on  which  the  count  is  now 
engaged.  The  count  showed  me  a  book 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Germany, 
entitled  "Die  Waffen  nieder."  It  was, 
he  said,  written  against  the  practice  of 
war,  and  was  an  excellent  publication. 
Over  a  hundred  soldiers  in  the  German 
army-  (or  Austrian  army,  I  forget  which) 
had,  he  told  me,  stated  that  their  con- 
sciences would  not  allow  them  to  kill 
their  fellow-men  at  the  command  of  their 
government.  This  circumstance  was  be- 
ing kept  secret  by  the  authorities. 

"  War  between  nations,"  said  the  count, 
"  is  ridiculous  and  illogical." 

"What,  then,"  I  asked,  "would  you 
have  soldiers  do  when  ordered  to  kill  their 
brethren?" 
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"  They  should  refuse  to  obey,"  said  the 
count,  who,  I  may  remind  my  readers,  has 
himself  served  in  the  army. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  war,  the 
count  said,  "Several  of  my  friends  have 
been  imprisoned  for  years  and  others  ex- 
iled to  Siberia  for  refusing  to  become  sol- 
diers and  to  slay  their  fellow-men."  I 
replied  that  I  certainly  thought  that  men 
of  talent  and  energy  could  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  covering  the  earth  with 
gore  and  manufacturing  widows  and  or- 
phans;  that  their  strength  should  rather 
be  spent  in  reclaiming  their  country  from 
barbarism,  in  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  or  in  creating  beautiful  works 
of  art.  Only  when  the  soldier  was  de- 
fending the  homes  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  was  he  acting  nobly. 
A  war  of  aggression  was  simply  murder 
on  a  large  scale.  It  ought  to  be,  and  I 
hoped  soon  would  be,  an  impossibility 
with  civilized  and  so-called  "Christian"" 
nations. 

In  parting  from  Count  Tolstoi,  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  remarkable  and 
sad  words  :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  what 
I  am  doing  is  for  the  best,  or  whether  I 
ought  to  tear  myself  away  from  this  occu- 
pation. All  I  know  is  that  I  cannot  leave 
this  work.  Perhaps  it  is  weakness;  per- 
haps it  is  my  duty  which  keeps  me  here. 
But  I  cannot  give  it  up,  even  if  I  should 
like  to.  Like  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb,  I 
shall  never  see  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I 
shall  never  know  whether  I  have  been 
acting  for  the  best  or  not.  My  fear  is 
that  what  I  am  doing  is  only  a  palliative." 

Surely  when  the  historian  comes  to 
cover  the  canvas  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  will  find  no  more 
pathetic  figure  for  his  painting  than  that 
of  the  great  genius  Tolstoi,  battling  with 
famine  and  fever,  and  striving  with  all  his 
might  and  main  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  yet 
pursued  by  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
there  is  not  some  better  way  which  he 
does  not  see. 


From  Macmillan's  MaKazine. 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not 
many  people  select  the  opening  of  January 
as  a  time  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  unless 
their  visit  has  a  particular  purpose.  When 
I  stepped  out  of  the  train  from  Calais,  on 
a  bitterly  cold  morning  early  in  the  present 
year,  and  drove  through  the  twilight  streets 
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claim  upon  himself  for  special  cordiality 

and  courtesy.     But,  indeed,  the  name  of 

lar  purpose  was  to  avail  myself  of  an  op- j  Sandford  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  letter  of 

portunity   for   seeing    something    of    the  j  recommendation  ;  for  the  long  connection 


where  the  grey  dawn  was  still  struggling 
with  the  dying  gas-lamps,  my  own  particu- 


education  of  girls  in  Paris  and  its  environs 
both  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  friend  who  was 
awaiting  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel  de  la 
Sorbonne  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  a  hotiel 
that  I  had  never  even  heard  of  before,  and 
which  is  frequented  solely  by  people  who 
are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
educational  work.  There  is  really  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  whole  year 
during  which  any  one  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  education  can  hope  to  see 
anything  of  the  working  of  Continental 
schools.  Terms  and  holidays  are  apt  to 
coincide  pretty  closely  everywhere,  but  as 
a  rule  the  long  summer  vacation  is  longer 
than  ours  —  in  France  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  August  and  September  — and 
this  is  compensated  by  shorter  holidays  at 
Christmas  and  at  Easter,  giving  a  certain 
margin  of  time  in  January  and  in  the 
spring,  during  which  English  schools  are 
still  in  vacation  while  French  schools  are 
already  at  work.  It  was  of  the  January 
interval  that  I  was  about  to  take  advantage, 
and  in  my  friend  Madame  Armagnac  I 
had  the  companionship  of  one  who  had 
herself  been  formerly  connected  with  the 
French  education  department,  and  who  is 
possessed  of  an  unusually  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  educational  matters,  not  only  in 
France  and  England,  but  even  in  such  out 
of  the  way  parts  of  the  world  as  Algeria 
and  Corsica. 

It  was  to  her  that  I  owed  my  introduc- 
tion to  M.  Felix  Martel,  one  of  the  eight 
inspecteurs  g^ndrales,  or  inspectors  in 
chief,  of  the  French  education  department, 
and  the  author  of  several  interesting 
books  and  pamphlets  on  primary  and 
technical  education  in  France.  This  gen- 
tleman was  good  enough  to  call  upon  me 
on  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  not  only  to 
bring  me  the  necessary  authorization  from 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  which 
was  to  open  for  me  the  doors  of  any  schools 
that  I  might  wish  to  visit,  but  also  to  take 
much  kind  trouble  in  sketching  for  me  a 
programme,  which  was  intended  to  enable 
me  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  short 
time  that  I  had  at  my  disposal.  I  am  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  invaluable  aid  and  coun- 
sel which  was  placed  at  my  service  with 
such  ready  friendliness.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  fact  of  my  being  the  widow  of  a 
senior   inspector   in   our   own    education 


of  my  husband's  distinguished  cousin  with 
the  work  of  elementary  education  in  En- 
gland appeared  to  be  perfectly  well  known 
to  M.  Martel,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the 
educational  people  whom  I  met  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.. 

Of  a  great  educational  progress  in 
France  since  1870  I  had  long  been  dimly 
aware,  but  even  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
remarkable  work  actually  accomplished 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  little  less 
than  startling.  "  An  absolute  Renais- 
sance "  it  has  been  called,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  epithet  is  an  exaggerated  one. 
Of  all  that  has  been  done  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  ability  to  speak,  nor  can 
I  pause  at  the  present  moment  to  make 
due  aWowance  for  such  inevitable  defi- 
ciencies and  mistakes  as  of  course  must 
form  some  part  of  the  volume  of  every 
great  movement.  I  can  only  note  down 
the  three  great  lines  of  achievement  which 
have  made  the  most  impression  on  my 
mind  :  (i)  The  extraordinary  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. (2)  The  well-ordered  training  col- 
leges (dcoles  normales)  for  teachers  of  all 
grades.  (3)  That  magnificent  institution, 
the  conseil  supdrieur,  or  great  represen- 
tative council  of  education.  This  last 
seems  to  me  the  finest  thing  that  has 
been  done  for  education,  from  the  consti- 
tutional point  of  view,  by  any  European 
people  since  the  education  movement  first 
began. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  effects  of 
a  great  national  revival.  When  we  come 
to  ask  the  cause,  there  is  only  one  possible 
answer.  We  find  it  in  the  impulse  given 
to  patriotic  feeling  by  the  awful  expe- 
riences of  that  which  is  still  spoken  of, 
which,  I  suppose,  ever  will  be  spoken  of, 
as  Vannee  terrible,  that  dreadful  year.  It 
is  as  if  the  entire  spirit  of  the  nation  had 
been,  as  it  were,  retempered  by  its  sudden 
and  unexpected  plunge  into  the  bitter 
waters  of  adversity.  Patriotism,  long- 
ing to  expend  itself  in  service,  fastened 
eagerly  on  the  idea  that  defective  educa- 
tion had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  and  ear- 
nest men  who  had  been  rowing  against  a 
sluggish  tide  of  popular  indifference  for 
years,  now  suddenly  found  that  all  France 
was  with  them,  and  that  they  could 
scarcely  move  fast  enough  for  the  national 
impatience  towards  the  realization  of  those 


department   was   regarded   by   him  as- a  i  long  cherished  ideals  in  which  they  had 
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once  found  it  so  hard  to  awaken  any  ade- 
quate degree  of  interest. 

To  begin  witii  elementary  education. 
France  is  now  as  decidedly  ahead  of  our- 
selves, at  any  rate  on  several  important 
points,  as,  1  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  she  was  distinctly  in  the  rear  before 
1870. 

1  can  but  make  my  meaning  clear  by 
giving  a  description  of  my  own  impres- 
sions. To  begin  with  then  there  is  the 
priau.  The  first  time  I  entered  a  French 
primary  school  for  girls,  we  were  with.  M. 
S^hd,  one  of  the  sous-inspecteurs  de  gym- 
nastique  for  the  communal  schools  of 
Paris,  to  whom  M.  Martel  had  kindly 
given  me  an  introduction,  and  as  he  was 
taking  me  there  to  see  school-drill,  we 
went  direct  into  the  prdau,  an  apartment 
so  almost  unheard  of  in  English  schools 
that  we  have  not  even  a  name  for  it.  The 
word  pri  with  the  diminutive  au  means 
literally  "a  small  field,"  and  the  prdau  is 
merely  a  spacious  empty  room,  like  an 
indoor  field,  in  which  the  whole  school 
can  move  freely  about  during  recreation, 
but  which  is  used  and  intended  for  a  va- 
riety of  other  purposes  besides  play.  As 
far  as  I  could  hear,  no  elementary  school 
in  France  is  without  one. 

"  What  would  you  do  without  this 
prdau  ? "  I  once  said  to  the  mistress  of 
a  large  dcole  maternelle  (infant  school). 
She  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  said,  What 
would  you  do  without  a  roof,  or  without 
windows  ?  —  "  Why,  we  couldnH  do  with- 
out it,"  she  answered,  in  the  tone  of  a  per- 
son called  upon  for  a  truism. 

The  first  prdau  that  I  saw  was  a  low, 
oblong  apartment,  occupying  the  basement 
of  the  school  building.  There  was  a  con- 
crete fioor,  the  ceiling  was  supported  by 
iron  pillars,  and  there  was  a  bench  fixed 
against  the  walls  all  round  the  room. 
Above  this  bench  there  were  pegs  for  hats 
and  cloaks,  but  this  was  not,  I  afterwards 
found,  a  universal  arrangement,  and  of 
course  it  rather  spoilt  the  appearance  of 
the  room.  There  was  no  other  furniture, 
except  a  few  light  tables  and  chairs,  and 
some  gymnastic  apparatus  at  the  far  end. 
And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  architec- 
ture of  French  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  neither 
picturesque  nor  ornamental.  The  school 
is  always  a  solid,  many-windowed  block, 
about  three  stories  high,  either  oblong,  or 
built  round  a  courtyard  like  so  many 
French  hotels.  Externally  it  is  as  plain 
as  a  factory,  not  an  unnecessary />-««<:  has 
been  spent  on  decoration  ;  but  within,  no 
reasonable  outlay  has  been  spared  to  make 
the  building  perfectly  fit   for  its  purpose. 


And  this  liberality  seems  to  me  to  be  sim- 
ply right.  Compulsory  education  imposes 
responsibilities.  If  the  State  insists  on 
taking  charge  of  children  for  so  many 
hours  a  day,  the  State  is  bound  to  take 
care  both  that  the  children's  time  shall  be 
well  and  profitably  employed,  and  that  no 
unnecessary  injury  be  done  to  their  health 
by  defective  educational  arrangements. 
For  instance,  if  large  masses  of  children 
are  to  be  restrained  from  movement  and 
kept  poring  over  books  and  slates  in  rooms 
where  the  atmosphere  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly renewed  for  hours  together,  the 
conditions  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
favorable  to  growth  and  vigor.  If  any  one 
is  unable  to  imagine  what  I  mean,  I  would 
ask  him  to  enter  any  class-room  in  any 
elementary  school  in  England  somewhere 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
he  will  know.  In  the  French  school  the 
child's  natural  need  of  movement  and 
change  of  air  is  recognized  and  supplied. 
Every  class  has  and  ought  to  have  its 
own  class-room,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated,  where  the  pupils  sit  at  desks 
and  do  their  lessons;  but  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  for  drill,  for  recreation, ^^^ for 
singing,  there  is  always  the  prdau.and  the 
very  existence  of  such  an  apartment  gives 
an  elasticity  to  the  programme  which  must 
materially  tend  to  make  school  life  hap- 
pier, and  therefore  far  more  healthy. 

Several  doors  open  into  the  pr^au,  of 
which  one  communicates  with  the  cantine^ 
an  institution  which  we  only  possess  in 
the  modified  form  of  charitable  efforts  to 
give  meals  to  the  children  in  our  poorest 
schools  during  the  winter  months.  In 
France,  every  elementary  school  has  its 
cantine,  organized  by  the  municipality, 
which  provides  a  hot  meal  for  all  those 
pupils  who  do  not  return  to  their  homes 
for  dijeuner  at  half  past  eleven.*  The 
children  pay  for  their  midday  meal  by 
means  of  counters,  which  are  bought  by 
their  parents  at  so  much  a  dozen;  but%in 
cases  of  poverty,  either  chronic  or  occa- 
sional, these  tickets  can  be  obtained  with- 
out payment,  though,  when  the  children 
give  them  in,  they  do  so  just  as  the  others 
do,  and  none  of  their  companions  know 
whether  it  is  by  the  care  of  the  State  or  of 
their  own  parents  that  these  little  ones  are 
fed.  Before  we  exclaim  at  the  cost  to  the 
tax-payer,  we  must  remember  that  the 
French  have  no   poor-law   like  ours,  and 


•  It  may  be  observed  that  French  school  hours  aie 
longer  than  ours,  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  far  too 
long.  They  are  from  half  past  eifjht  to  half  |)ast  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  then  from  one  to  live  in  the  after* 
noon. 
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that  this  is  simply  one  of  their  methods 
for  distributing  relief,  and  probably  less 
costly  than  our  own. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  feel  that 
there  hardly  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  ab- 
solutely starving  child  in  Paris  within  the 
limits  of  school-age,  and  this,  not  in  winter 
only,  but  all  the  year  round.  One  meal  a 
day,  at  least,  the  State  insists  upon,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  vigilance  over 
tiie  health  of  the  young,  this  determina- 
tion to  take  off  for  them  the  sharpest  edge 
of  extreme  privation  without  marking 
them  with  the  brand  of  pauperism,  must 
in  time  have  visible  effects  on  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  the  entire  population. 
What  an  untold  relief  to  many  mothers  it 
must  be  to  know  that,  on  schooldays  at 
any  rate,  their  children  are  at  least  sure  of 
one  good  meal  a  day.  It  is  eaten  on  tem- 
porary tables  formed  with  boards  and 
trestles,  which  are  brought  into  the  pr^au 
from  the  cantine. 

There  was  a  lady  already  in  the  prdau 
when  we  entered,  whom  M.  S6h6  intro- 
duced as  an  inspector  of  physical  exer- 
cises in  girls'  schools,  under  the  French 
education  department.  Here,  too,  was 
another  novelty.  In  France  the  appoint- 
ment of  lady  inspectors,  both  for  girls' 
schools  and  for  infant  schools,  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  official  organization.  And  now 
you  must  imagine  a  long  procession  of 
little  girls,  small  baby  creatures  from  the 
infant  department,  who  enter  the  prdau  by 
another  door,  and  go  through  simple  exer- 
cises and  pretty  marching,  winding  in  and 
out  of  the  iron  pillars  and  singing  nearly 
all  the  time.  And  then  these  little  ones 
ran  away,  and  from  yet  another  door 
issued  a  less  numerous  troop  of  elder  girls, 
for  this  school  was  situated  in  a  fairly 
well-to-do  district,  where  parents  do  not 
take  their  children  away  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  but  let  them  stay  on  at 
school  till  thirteen  or  even  fourteen.  Very 
neat  they  all  looked,  each  girl  wearing  the 
tablier  scolaire,  or  school-apron,  which  is 
so  universal  in  France  that  it  is  almost  a 
sort  of  uniform  worn  by  schoolgirls  of 
every  age  and  class.  It  is  always  made  of 
some  black  woollen  stuff,  and  is  a  sort  of 
blouse,  with  full,  loose  sleeves  buttoned  at 
the  wrists,  which  entirely  covers  the  dress 
and  fastens  behind.  Pretty  it  certainly  is 
not,  but  it  is  eminently  suitable,  and  I 
think  it  contributes  to  produce  a  general 
effect  of  smartness  and  good  order,  which 
certainly  makes  a  pleasing  impression. 
These  elder  girls  also  sang,  as  they 
marched  into  position,  but  not,  of  course, 
wlien  doing  *'  parallel  bars,"  which  was  evi- 


dently a  favorite  exercise  and  particularly* 
well  done.  The  movement  never  ceased, 
about  forty  girls  going  through  the  bars  in 
sets,  and,  though  without  music,  keeping 
time.  They  were,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  their  ordinary  dress,  no  exercises  re- 
quiring a  special  costume  being  attempted. 

Another  day  we  visited  two  other  pri- 
mary schools  for  girls;  the  first  in  the 
well-to-do  regions  beyond  the  Champs 
Elysdes,  attended  chiefly  by  the  daughters 
of  gardeners,  coachmen,  artisans,  small 
tradespeople,  all  the  little  world  that  lives 
by  supplying  the  domestic  needs  of  a 
wealthy  neighborhood;  the  other  in  the 
Rue  Lacordaire,  one  of  the  very  poorest 
quarters  in  Paris. 

The  first  was  really  an  excellent  school, 
though  in  a  modest  building,  and  with  the 
smallest  prdau  that  I  saw  anywhere;  but 
then  all  the  pupils,  or  almost  all,  went 
home  to  their  dijeuner^  and  as  the  direc- 
tress said  to  me,  they  needed  a  prdau  less 
than  many.  I  think  it  was  here  that  I 
saw  reading  and  writing  taught  simultane- 
ously, from  a  first  reading-book  published 
in  the  written  character,  so  that  the  printed 
alphabet  need  not  be  attempted  until  the 
scholar  has  at  any  rate  got  beyond  the 
primer.  The  teachers  said  that  children 
taught  in  this  manner  learn  to  read  more 
rapidly  than  those  who  are  set  to  acquire 
two  alphabets  at  once,  according  to  the 
usual  plan.  Here,  too,  I  remember,  I  was 
present  at  a  very  good  lesson  on  history, 
a  lesson  which  was  quite  elementary,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  had  in  it  both  life  and 
interest.  The  method  employed  seemed 
to  be  {a)  To  give  a  lesson,  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  upon  a  certain  chapter  in  a  little 
school-history,  which  is  then  set  for  prep- 
aration against  the  next  time,  {b)  The 
result  is  tested  in  the  second  lesson  by 
prepared  questions, — -not  questions  set 
haphazard  out  of  a  book,  which  is  con- 
sulted from  moment  to  moment.  It  was 
this  second  lesson  which  was  in  progress 
when  we  entered  the  class-room,  and  I 
was  really  much  edified  by  the  readiness 
with  which  questions  on  the  reigns  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  were  an- 
swered. It  is  true  that  the  questions 
were  very  easy,  and  that  only  broad  out- 
lines and  principal  events  and  characters 
were  attempted;  but  this  seemed  to  me 
precisely  the  kind  of  instruction  that  was 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

History  in  France  does  not  appear  to 
be  subordinated  either  to  science  or  to 
language.  Great  stress  is  laid,  even  in 
primary  schools,  upon  the  duty  of  making 
the  young  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
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their  owq  country.  Some  slight  sketch  of 
universal  history  is  given  as  a  background, 
but  the  history  and  geography  of  France 
form  the  essential  object.  There  is  per- 
haps room  for  reflection  whether  the  ab- 
sence of  background,  which  a  mistaken 
theory  of  thoroughness  has  produced  in 
many  English  schools,  does  not  result  in 
what  may  be  called  a  want  of  historical 
perspective,  without  which  the  facts  of 
history  can  never  be  retained  and  harmo- 
nized as  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  but  lie 
heaped  in  the  memory  in  loose  and  dis- 
connected layers  very  difficult  to  produce 
when  wanted,  very  apt  to  get  into  confu- 
sion, and  sometimes  even  felt  to  be  bur- 
densome to  the  mind.  History  in  our  own 
elementary  schools  is  an  "  extra  subject," 
and  by  no  means  the  one  that  is  univer- 
sally chosen.  It  is  not  supposed  to  "  pay  " 
as  well  as  geography,  and  there  is  an  idea 
that  it  offers  more  opportunity  than  many 
other  subjects  for  those  disconcerting 
questions  whereby  the  examiner  (and 
there  are  such  examiners)  whose  particu- 
lar knack  it  is  to  convict  children  of  igno- 
rance rather  than  to  find  out  what  they 
actually  have  been  taught,  may  easily  dis- 
appoint the  labors  of  a  whole  year.  In 
France  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
history  is  included  even  in  that  brevet 
4'' etudes  primaires  which  must  be  ob- 
tained before  any  child  is  free  for  employ- 
ment, a  brevet  of  so  very  elementary  a 
character  that  many  children  do  obtain  it 
before  they  are  twelve  years  old.* 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  our 
■way  to  the  Rue  Lacordaire,  which  was  in 
such  a  remote  part  of  Paris  that  the  very 
cab-drivers  scarcely  seemed  to  know  where 
it  was,  and  even  the  one  to  whom  we 
eventually  entrusted  ourselves  politely 
suggested  that  we  must  be  making  a  mis- 
take, that  we  could  not  want  to  go  there. 
At  last,  however,  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  entrance  of  a  school  building  which, 
for  once,  seemed  imposing  by  its  very 
size,  in  contrast  with  its  surroundings.  It 
was  intended  for  twelve  hundred  children, 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  inquiring  for 
the  girls'  department,  we  were  conducted 
up-stairs  to  the  room  of  Madame  la  Di- 
rectrice, — for  another  novelty  in  these 
French  elementary  schools  for  girls,  is  that 
the  directress  always  has  her  private  room 
or  office,  in  which  she  keeps  the  school 
papers,  attends  to  school  business,  and  re- 
ceives parents  and  other  visitors. 

•  It  is  a  question  whether  the  possibility  of  passing 
the  required  examination  at  so  very  early  an  age,  must 
■not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  certificate. 


One  morning  in  the  week,  we  were  told, 
was  regularly  devoted  to  receiving  par- 
ents, and  there  is,  I  believe,  in  connection 
with  every  elementary  school  in  Paris  a 
comit^  scolaire,  or  voluntary  committee, 
which  cooperates  with  the  head  teachers 
in  visiting  parents,  in  looking  up  cases  of 
sickness  or  distress,  admonishing  cases  of 
neglect,  and  investigating  cases  of  com- 
plaint. 

The  directress  at  the  Rue  Lacordaire 
gave  a  sad  account  of  the  terrible  poverty 
that  surrounded  her  ;  but  so  neat  and  self- 
respecting  was  the  outward  appearance  of 
her  pupils  that  they  compared  quite  favor- 
ably with  the  school  we  had  just  left. 
Indeed,  the  standard  of  instruction  seemed 
to  be  just  as  good,  except  that  here  I  saw 
no  pupils  above  the  age  of  twelve.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  cordial  relations  that 
evidently  existed  between  the  various 
members  of  the  staff,  and  delighted,  too, 
with  the  kind  and  sympathetic  reception 
we  ourselves  met  with.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  surroundings,  this  school 
in  the  Rue  Lacordaire  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  best  elementary  schools  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere. 

I  was  especially  struck  with  the  speci- 
mens of  needlework  that  were  shown  to 
me,  some  of  which  I  was  permitted  to 
carry  off.  The  cleanliness  and  finish 
would  have  been  admirable  in  any  school, 
and  in  the  samplers,  which  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  make  during  one  term  in  each 
year,  there  was  a  display  of  taste  and  a 
delicacy  of  manipulation  which  impressed 
me  much.  The  school  course  in  needle- 
work concludes  with  learning  to  cut  out 
and  put  together  a  simple  dress-bodice, 
fitting  it  on  to  a  miniature  bust  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  I  also  carried  off  a  speci  - 
men  of  a  copy-book,  with  the  neat  port- 
folio in  which  the  cahier  unique,  or  single 
copy-book,  used  in  most  French  elemen- 
tary schools  is  kept.  The  one  book  serves 
for  every  exercise  that  is  done  in  writing, 
a  plan  which  would  not  answer  where  the 
subjects  are  more  numerous,  but  which  is 
very  well  suited  to  primary  work.  A  more 
interesting  book  is  the  cahier  mensuel,  or 
monthly  copy-book,  which  is  intended  to 
be  a  record  of  the  pupil's  progress  through- 
out her  school  life.  Once  a  month  the 
exercise  for  the  day,  sums,  copy,  dicta- 
tion, history,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
done  in  the  cahier  mensuel.  The  page  is 
then  signed  and  dated,  and  the  book  put 
away  for  another  month.  Every  one  will 
understand  the  value  of  such  a  record  as 
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a  register  of  progress.*  As  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  used,  I  will  give  a  short  extract  from 
the  *•  Recommendations  addressed  to  the 
pupil,"  which  are  printed  inside  the  cover. 

Child,  this  book  is  delivered  to  you  to  be 
the  companion  and  the  witness  of  your  work 
during  the  whole  time  that  you  are  to  pass  at 
school.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that  hereafter  you  may 
be  able  to  look  over  this  abridgement  of  your 
school-life  without  a  blush.  To  do  this  you 
need  not  be  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  ;  the 
precise  advantage  of  this  copy-book  is  that  its 
aim  is  not  to  make  a  comparison  between  you 
and  your  schoolfellows,  but  to  compare  you 
with  your  successive  self.  The  question  is 
not  whether  you  are  more  intelligent,  cleverer, 
better  informed  than  this  or  that  pupil,  but 
whether  each  year,  each  month,  you  have 
improved  upon  yourself.  .  .  .  Child,  think 
besides  of  this :  we  do  not  work  for  ourselves 
alone  in  this  world,  we  work  for  others  also. 
Even  children,  without  thinking  of  it,  work 
for  their  country.  For  good  scholars  grow 
up  into  good  citizens.  If  you  employ  your 
young  years  wisely,  if  you  put  to  serious  use 
all  the  means  of  instruction  that  the  Republic 
takes  care  to  offer  to  all  her  children,  you 
may  one  day  give  back  to  your  country  that 
which  your  country  is  now  doing  for  you. 
France  needs  industrious  and  good  people; 
you  may  be  one  of  these  if  you  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  it  now.  Do  not  waste  your  time,  for 
you  have  no  right  to  do  so.  The  idle  scholar 
does  a  wrong  to  himself  no  doubt,  but  above 
all  he  does  a  wrong  to  his  country.  If  you 
are  passing  through  some  moment  of  weak- 
ness or  discouragement,  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  cast  down.  Say,  rather,  silently  in  your 
own  heart :  No,  I  will  not  be  one  of  the  use- 
less ones  of  the  earth,  ungrateful  to  my  fam- 
ily, ungrateful  to  France.  I  will  work,  I  will 
improve,  and  that  not  only  because  it  is  my 
interest^  but  because  it  is  my  duty. 

This  is  also  an  instance  of  that  constant 
appeal  to  patriotic  motives  which  seems 
to  pervade  French  education.  I  believe 
such  motives  do  actually  count  for  a  great 
deal  in  producing  the  high  average  of 
regular  attendance  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  France, 
though  no  doubt  Mr.  Fitch  is  right  in 
pointing  out  the  marked  effect  in  this  di- 
rection of  the  livrety  or  fortnightly  report 
to  the  parents,  and  the  brevet  d' itudes  pri- 
tnaires^  or  leaving  certificate. 

The  regular  keeping  of  the  cahier  men- 
suel  is,  of  course,  a  pretty  severe  test,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are 
teachers  who  regard  it  with  disfavor.  The 
directress  of  the  Rue  Lacordaire  was  not 


*  An  exercise-book  of  a  similar  character,  for  use  in 
English  schools,  is  being  published  by  Allman  and 
Son. 


one  of  these.  She  willingly  allowed  me  tt 
look  through  the  monthly  copy-books  of 
an  entire  class,  but,  indeed,  the  way  in 
which  they  were  kept  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  any  school.  And  this  was  in  a 
district  so  poor,  that  it  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  those  unhappy  quarters  in  our 
own  towns,  where  whole  generations  of 
charitable  effort  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  poverty  and  to 
leave  no  trace,  except  in  momentary  relief 
to  individuals.  Paris  is  not  so  large  as 
London,  and  the  outward  signs  of  squalor 
and  misery  seemed  less  apparent ;  but  the 
directress  said  to  me  that,  if  I  had  time, 
she  could  have  taken  me  to  scenes  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  that  would  have  made 
my  heart  ache.  It  was  a  comfort  to  re- 
member that  there  was  a  cantine,  so  that, 
if  many  of  the  children  that  I  saw  before 
me  had  come  to  school  hungry,  they  would 
at  any  rate  not  go  home  unfed. 

But  more  than  that,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  very  existence  of  such 
well-built  and  well-provided  school  build- 
ings must  have  a  civilizing  and  uplifting 
influence.  Nothing  seemed  neglected  that 
could  make  both  the  pupils  and  teachers 
take  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  their  school ; 
and  to  the  very  poor  how  few  things  there 
are  in  which  they  can  take  either  pride  or 
pleasure.  Everything  was  in  perfect  re- 
pair and  scrupulously  clean  ;  none  of  the 
proper  school  appliances  were  wanting. 
I  even  observed  that  here,  as  in  the  other 
primary  schools  visited  by  me,  there  was 
in  one  of  the  class-rooms  a  bookcase  con- 
taining a  small  educational  library  of  all 
such  books  as  the  teaching-staff  were  at 
all  likely  to  want  to  consult. 

The  next  day  M.  Martel  was  good 
enough  to  conduct  us  himself  to  the  Ecole 
Sophie  Germain,  the  only  ^cole  primaire 
supdrieure,  or  higher  grade  school  for 
girls,  in  Paris.  In  France  the  two  grades 
of  elementary  instruction  are  distinctly 
recognized  and  provided  for.  There  are, 
first,  the  children  of  parents  who  cannot 
as  a  rule  afford  to  prolong  the  period  of 
school  education  beyond  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  who  very  often  withdraw  both 
boys  and  girls  in  order  that  they  may  begin 
to  earn  their  own  living  at  the  moment  they 
can  legally  do  so.  There  are,  secondly, 
the  children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to 
keep  their  children  at  school,  and  are  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  to  do  so,  up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  even  sixteen.  For  these  the 
higher  grade  school  is  intended,  offering 
a  three  years  course  which  begins  after 
the  certificate  of  primary  studies  has  been 
obtained. 
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The  Ecole  Sophie  Germain  —  like  the 
Lycdes  the  higher  grade  school  has  a 
special  name  of  its  own  —  was  installed  in 
quarters  as  spacious  and  suitable  as  any 
London  high  school,  though  externally 
there  was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about 
them,  except  that  the  directress's  private 
room  was  larger  and  handsomer  than  we 
had  seen  before.  It  contained  what,  at 
first,  looked  to  me  like  a  great  many  book- 
shelves, but  I  soon  observed  that  upon 
these  shelves  were  ranged,  not  books,  but 
a  monotonous  array  of  brown-backed  port- 
folios, each  representing  a  record  of  some 
pupil's  work,  specimens,  papers,  etc.  The 
directress  received  us  with  great  kindness 
and  cordiality  and  was  anxious  to  let  us 
see  and  hear  as  much  as  possible,  but  ex- 
pressed much  regret  that  we  could  not 
hear  any  lessons  given  for  it  was  a  "day 
of  interrogatories."  "We  do  something 
of  the  kind  about  once  a  month,"  she  ex- 
plained. But  to  be  present  at  these  inter- 
rogatories was  in  itself  something  new, 
and  we  were  soon  seated  in  a  class-room 
where  a  simple  vivd  vocg  txa.m\nnt\on  on 
physiology  was  going  on,  physiology,  be 
it  observed,  of  the  simplest  and  most  prac- 
tical kind.  One  of  the  pupils  was  called 
up  to  the  blackboard  and  very  readily 
drew  a  simple  diagram  with  red  and  blue 
chalk  showing  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  was  clear  that  the  child  quite  under- 
stood what  she  was  about ;  she  even  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  out  a  clear  answer  to  a 
question  intended  to  elicit  the  connection 
between  fresh  air  and  a  healthful  circula- 
tion ;  and  then  she  completely  lost  her 
head,  she  colored,  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  she  made  random  shots ;  and  a  sec- 
ond pupil  whom  the  teacher  called  up  was 
equally  confused,  though  she  too  showed 
knowledge.  *'  And  they  are  two  of  my 
best,"  murmured  the  teacher  in  a  voice  of 
disappointment.  "But  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  they  are  frightened,"  I  could  not 
help  saying  —  and  frightened  they  cer- 
tainly were,  I  believe  it  was  the  presence 
of  that  awful  personage  the  inspecteur 
gdn^rale,  or  else  it  was  his  presence  and 
that  of  the  foreign  lady  combined.  He 
seemed  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  was  their  own  particular 
inspector  ;  but  certainly  both  children  and 
teachers  were  nervous  on  that  occasion, 
though  as  a  rule  1  used  to  wonder  at  the 
presence  of  mind  with  which  quite  long 
replies  would  be  given.  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  a  child  work  a  sum  on  the 
blackboard,  explaining  every  step  of  the 
process  as  she  went  on  without  the  slight- 
est embarrassment. 


Nor  was  there  any  embarrassment  in 
the  next  class  that  we  entered,  where  an 
interrogatory  on  geography  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  method  was  so  new  to  me  that 
I  think  I  must  describe  it,  just  adding 
that  the  directress  expressed  great  regret 
that  we  could  not  hear  a  geography  lesson 
given,  because  the  lady  who  taught  that 
subject  was  a  specially  able  person.  Well, 
she  had  a  note-book  containing  sketches 
of  the  lessons  given  during  the  last  term, 
and  from  these  she  had  written  headings 
on  a  number  of  slips  of  paper.  Each 
pupil  drew  one  of  these  slips  by  lot  and 
had  to  be  ready  to  treat  the  subject  marked 
upon  it.  Thus  one  pupil  had  drawn  "  the 
Rhine,"  and  was  required  to  sketch  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  on  the  blackboard, 
marking  the  principal  tributaries,  and 
naming  the  most  important  towns.  An- 
other had  "  the  Vineyards  of  France,"  and 
upon  a  blank  map  that  hung  against  the 
wall,  she  rapidly  pointed  out  the  vine- 
growing  districts.  A  third  had  "  Lace  and 
paper,"  which  was  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  car^e  muetie  is  in  constant  use 
in  French  schools,  and  I  think  there  was 
always  a  blank  map  of  France,  and  another 
of  the  world,  in  every  class-room  that  I 
entered.  The  outlines  are  indicated  by 
the  use  of  different  shades  of  black  and 
grey,  and  the  staring  white  outlines  which 
make  no  difference  between  land  and  sea 
are  avoided. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  was  a  very 
large  studio  lighted  from  the  roof,  in  which 
a  drawing-lesson  was  going  forward.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  room  I  noticed 
several  rows  of  light  oblong  tables.  These 
I  was  told  were  for  lessons  in  cutting  out, 
as  the  elements  of  plain  dressmaking  form 
part  of  the  school  course.  Just  as  we 
were  taking  our  leave  I  noticed  quite  a 
company  of  little  girls  rubbing  away  at  a 
glazed  partition,  which,  I  was  told,  be- 
longed to  the  prdau.  "  Oh  no  !  "  was  the 
reply  to  my  inquiries,  "we  don't  depend 
upon  the  pupils  for  the  care  of  the  build- 
ing. What  you  see  is  a  lesson  in  domestic 
economy  ;  they  are  learning  to  clean  win- 
dows." 

Pupils  come  from  far  and  near  to  the 
Ecole  Sophie  Germain.  It  is  an  excellent 
school,  and  full  to  overflowing,  and  1  have 
no  doubt  that  ere  long  Paris  will  possess 
other  schools  of  the  same  kind,  but  never 
very  many,  never  so  many  as  if  the  ^coles 
professionelles,  or  technical  schools  for 
girls,  had  not  been  devised.  Of  these 
there  are  now  six  in  Paris,  and  the  one 
that  I  visited  contained  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.     There  will  always  be  a  large 
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number  of  parents  who  desire  for  their 
girls  exactly  what  the  dcole  primaire  su- 
pdrieure  offers  —  a  better  general  educa- 
tion than  can  possibly  be  attained  by  those 
who  have  to  leave  school  at  thirteen ; 
but  there  is  a  far  larger  class  for  whom 
better  professional  training  in  technical 
work  is  an  all-important  advantage.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  higher 
grade  pupils  from  going  on  to  an  dcole 
professionelle,  and  they  often  do,  though 
generally  speaking  the  pupils  of  the  dcole 
professionelle  come  straight  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  ;  it  is,  however,  a  condition 
of  admission  that  pupils  must  either  bring 
with  them  their  brevet  d' etudes primaires 
•or  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  of 
■equivalent  difHculty. 

The  full  title  of  the  school  is  I'^cole 
professionelle  m^nag^re,  and  a  certain 
<:ourse  of  fundamental  training  in  the  ele- 
ments of  domestic  usefulness  is  required 
from  all.  Afterwards  the  pupils  specialize, 
-each  devoting  herself  entirely  to  some 
chosen  profession,  either  laundry  work, 
•dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery,  or 
•cookery.  Skill  in  embroidery  is  a  special 
aptitude  in  many  French  women,  and  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  national 
or  local  gifts  for  any  particular  kind  of 
work  is  a  distinct  aim  of  the  training  given 
in  the  dcoles  professionelles. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  the  waiting- 
Toom  into  which  we  were  shown  was  a 
very  elegant  black  cashmere  dress,  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  black  silk  and  beads. 
The  pattern  had  been  designed,  and  the 
work  executed,  in  the  school.  And  of 
course  this  dress  was  an  "order,"  for  the 
i^cole  professionelle  executes  many  orders, 
but  only  for  ladies  who  do  not  mind  waiting 
two  or  three  months  for  a  dress  and  will 
allow  the  ceremony  of  "trying  on  "  to  be 
treated  as  a  lesson  either  given  or  received. 
The  elements  of  the  art  are,  however, 
taught  on  busts  mounted  on  stands. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  were  fortunate  or 
unlucky  in  chancing  upon  a  day  when 
neither  dressmaking  nor  embroidery  was 
in  actual  progress,  because  almost  all  the 
pupils  were  engaged  in  a  drawing-lesson, 
but  it  was  a  drawing-lesson  of  a  kind  that 
1  never  saw  before,  where  everything 
that  was  being  done  had  a  strictly  prac- 
tical application.  The  embroiderers  were 
either  designing  patterns,  or  learning  to 
paint  flowers  and  butterflies  with  a  special 
view  to  the  requirements  of  their  art.  On 
one  table  lay  a  case  of  butterflies  from 
which  the  students  selected  for  themselves. 
A  much  larger  number  of  the  pupils  were 
-engaged  in  drawing  and  painting  costumes 


and  millinery  from  models  specially 
posed  by  some  of  the  elder  pupils.  There 
were  at  least  a  dozen  miniature  busts 
mounted  on  stands  about  two  feet  high, 
each  of  which  supported  a  fashionable 
costume  designed  and  made  up  in  the 
right  materials,  and  in  the  most  exact  and 
complete  manner.  On  other  stands  were 
knots  of  ribbon,  bonnets,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  millinery.  The  beginners  made 
their  drawings  in  pencil,  but  as  they  im- 
proved they  were  promoted  to  the  use  of 
color. 

In  the  spacious  kitchen  to  which  we 
were  afterwards  conducted,  a  substantial 
midday  meal  was  being  prepared  consist- 
ing of  a  good  plain  soup,  roast  meat,  and 
haricot  beans.  For  this  each  pupil  pays 
twenty-five  centimes,  except  that  there  are 
certain  holders  of  scholarships  who  pay 
nothing  at  all.  In  a  smaller  kitchen,  or 
class-room,  a  little  group  of  eight  pupils 
were  receiving  a  lesson  in  more  advanced 
cookery,  and  at  the  moment  of  our  visit 
were  in  the  act  of  learning  to  make  a 
mayonnaise.  These  pupils  learn  not  only 
the  art  of  cooking,  but  the  business  of 
marketing.  A  certain  sum  is  allotted  for 
the  week's  work,  and  they  themselves  buy 
all  the  materials  they  need,  and  are  taught 
how  to  lay  out  the  money  to  the  best 
advantage. 

I  believe  the  school  we  visited  was  the 
first  of  the  ^coles  professionelles  started 
in  Paris.  The  directress  told  us  how  it 
originated  in  two  rooms,  attached  to  one 
of  the  elementary  schools  as  a  sort  of 
technical  department,  and  how  the  work 
prospered  and  developed  itself,  and  was 
becoming  every  day  more  valued  and  more 
appreciated.  But  no  pupil  is  received  who 
has  not  already  acquired  something  like  a 
solid  foundation  of  elementary  knowledge  ; 
technical  instruction  is  to  supplement,  not 
to  supplant  the  general  training  of  the  in- 
telligence in  the  primary  or  higher  grade 
schools.  In  the  higher  grade  schools,  in- 
deed, a  little  technical  training  is  actually 
given,  but  until  the  certificate  of  primary 
studies  has  been  attained,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  attempted,  beyond  elementary  in- 
struction in  needlework. 

This  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  few  words  upon  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  religious 
instruction,  which  the  unhappy  operation 
of  religious  and  political  jealousies  ex- 
cludes from  the  school  programme  —  not, 
alas,  in  France  only!  "It  was  desired," 
writes  M.  Martel,  "  that  the  schools  im- 
posed upon  children  of  all  religions 
should,  in  the  religious  point  of   view,  be 
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neuter,  and,  without,  however,  excluding 
from  the  programme  of  instruction  in 
morality,  the  study  of  our  duty  towards 
God,  it  was  decided  that  the  religious  in- 
struction should  in  future  be  given  by  the 
minister  of  each  form  of  worship  outside 
the  school  buildings.  To  this  intent  the 
law  of  March  the  28th,  1882,  has  decreed 
that  all  public  elementary  schools  are  to 
be  closed  one  day  in  every  week  besides 
Sunday."  (Legislation  et  R^glementation 
de  i'Enseignement  Primaire,  1878-88.) 

The  Saturday  holiday,  or  half-holiday, 
seems  to  be  a  thing  unknown  in  France, 
bat  in  accordance  with  the  above  regula- 
tion every  Thursday  is  regularly  set  apart 
as  the  day  of  religious  instruction,  with 
the  intention  of  affording  full  opportu- 
nity for  sending  the  children  to  be  cate- 
chized in  the  various  churches,  and  the 
fact  that  I  heard  this  day  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  jour  du  catichisme 
seemed  to  show  that  instruction  of  this 
kind  is  actually  given,  and  regularly  at- 
tended. I  regret  that  it  did  not  come  in 
my  way  to  be  present,  so  that  I  can  give 
no  report  of  the  method  and  character 
of  the  teaching.  I  suppose  only  a  practi- 
cal teacher  can  be  fully  aware  of  the 
almost  complete  uselessness  of  catechet- 
ical instruction  that  is  given  to  large  and 
miscellaneous  masses  of  children  ;  while, 
if  the  teaching  is  to  be  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  evil  can  be  avoided  and  the  pupils 
separated  into  groups  according  to  age 
and  intelligence.  There  are  other  criti- 
cisms that  suggest  themselves  to  my 
mind,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  con- 
sideration whether,  things  being  as  they 
are  in  France,  any  better  system  can  be 
shown  to  be  possible  just  now.  The 
duty  of  providing  for  religious  instruction 
is  certainly  recognized,  and  this  is  a  point 
of  far  higher  importance  than  the  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  the  present  plan. 
In  my  own  opinion  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
arrangement,  but  I  do  see  in  it  one  ad- 
vantage which  may,  perhaps,  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  does  throw 
back  upon  the  parents  that  main  and 
chief  responsibility  for  their  children's 
religious  training  which  unquestionably 
belongs  to  them.  It  is  much  more  upon 
the  home  than  upon  the  school  that  the 
question  really  depends  whether  boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  brought  up  to  act  upon 
religious  principles  and  duly  grounded  in 
the  elements  of  Christian  faith  and  duty  ; 
and  anything  that  tends  to  make  parents 
feel  this  more  deeply  may  lead  to  much 
good. 
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The  chief  point,  indeed,  in  which  the 
French  system  of  elementary  education 
struck  me  as  distinctly  superior  to  our 
own,  is  that  it  is  so  much  better  in  touch 
with  the  parents.  There  is  a  constant 
endeavor  to  keep  them  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  their 
interest  and  co-operation  may  be  relied 
upon ;  the  laws  relating  to  compulsory 
attendance  are  carefully  explained  to 
them  ;  the  manner  in  which  these  laws 
are  carried  out  appears  to  be  far  less  vex- 
atious than  it  is  with  us  ;  the  school  course 
is  not  so  rigidly  tabulated,  and  the  items 
are  not  calculated  at  a  monetary  value,  but 
every  parent  can  clearly  understand  the 
connection  between  regular  attendance 
and  the  brevet  (V etudes  primaires  which 
it  is  so  important  that  his  child  should 
obtain  ;  if  there  is  anything  he  does  not 
understand  it  is  easy  to  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation, for  every  head  master  or  head 
mistress  has  a  regularly  appointed  time 
for  receiving  visits  from  parents. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  I  must  break 
off,  only  begging  my  readers  to  remember 
that  this  sketch  has  no  pretensions  to  any 
higher  authority  than  that  of  a  simple 
record  of  the  impressions  of  a  very  short, 
though  very  interesting,  educational  jour- 
ney. M.  E.  Sandford. 
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tury  is  interesting  to  all  concerned  in  the 
investigation  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  drawing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject here,  though  writing  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  all 
questions  of  religious  controversy. 

Though  Hillel  belonged  to  an  age  some- 
what earlier  than  that  of  which  we  are 
about  to  treat,  it  may  be  well  before  enter- 
ing on  our  special  subject  to  say  a  few 
words  about  that  remarkable  man.  For 
Hillel,  though  he  died  a  few  years  before 
the  Chri-stian  era,  may  in  many  respects 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  system 
of  Biblical  exegesis  which  was  more  fully 
developed  by  the  Jewish  scholars  who 
succeeded  him. 

The  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Hillel's 
patience  and  suavity,  as  contrasted  with 
the  irritability  and  harshness  of  his  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  Shammai,  are 
well  known,  and  may  be  found  cited  with 
sufl5cient  fulness  and  accuracy  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Archdeacon  Farrar's  popular 
"Life  of  Christ;"  they  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  repeated  here.  According  to  one 
of  those  anecdotes,  Hillel  is  said  to  have 
given  utterance  to  "the  golden  rule:" 
"  What  is  hateful  to  thyself,  that  do  not 
to  thy  fellow."  Archdeacon  Farrar  con- 
siders that  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
expression  in  Tobit  *  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Hillel  was  not  the  original  author  of 
the  saying,  as  "  the  probable  date  of  the 
Book  of  Tobit  is  two  centuries  before 
Hillel."  But  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Tobit  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and 
its  composition  has  been  by  some  schol- 
ars assigned  to  a  much  later  era.  Hence 
all  deductions  based  on  its  date  must  be 
received  with  caution  ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Bacher  considers  the  sentence 
in  Tobit  to  have  been  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  Hillel.  The  authorship,  how- 
ever, of  such  an  aphorism,  especially  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  many  parallel  sayings 
of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduced,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  too  much  uncertainty  to  admit  of 
any  definite  conclusion. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact,  and 
one  which  has  indirectly  an  important 
bearing  upon  vexed  questions  of  author- 
ship, that  the  great  Jewish  teachers  of  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era, 

von  Dr.  H.  Graetz,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Bres- 
lau.  Band  iii.  und  iv. :  Gesch.  von  dem  Tode  Juda 
Makkabi's  bis  zum  Abschluss  des  Talmud.     1863. 

Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes  itn  Zeitalter  lesu 
Chrtsti,  von  Dr.  Emil  Schiirer,  ordentl.  Professor  der 
Theol.  zu  Giessen.  2te  Auflage,  Zweiter  Theil.  Die 
inneren  Zustande  Palestina's  und  des  judischen  Volkes. 
Leipzig:  Hinrichs.     1886. 

*  "  Do  that  to  no  man  which  thou  hatest."  —  Tobit 
iv  15. 


and  even  those  of  a  considerably  later 
period,  had  an  inveterate  repugnance  to 
committing  to  writing  any  ordinances  or 
directions  except  such  as  were  actually 
contained  in  the  recognized  sacred  writ- 
ings. The  teaching  of  those  scholars  was 
strictly  oral,  and  their  decisions  on  the 
most  important  points  of  law,  dogma,  and 
interpretation  were  entrusted  only  to  the 
memory  of  their  well-trained  disciples.  It 
was  not  until  iafter  the  dire  calamities  of 
later  times  that  this  practice  was  modified, 
and  even  then  not  without  opposition.* 

According  to  Bacher,  the  earliest  rules 
for  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture 
may  be  traced  back  to  Hillel.  Few  speci- 
mens of  his  interpretations,  however,  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  unless,  as 
is  probable,  some  of  those  ascribed  to 
his  disciples  may  originally  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  master.  Hillel  urged 
upon  his  disciples  the  importance  of  study- 
ing Scripture  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
any  ulterior  benefit  which  such  study 
might  bring  in  its  train.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  meaning  of  his  aphorism, 
"  He  who  desires  profit  from  the  crown 
(of  learning)  perishes ;  "  f  or,  as  a  later 
rabbi  expresses  the  same  sentiment, 
"  IMake  it  (the  law)  not  a  crown  to  glory 
in  it,  nor  an  axe  to  get  thy  living  by." 
(Aboth,  iv.  5.)$ 

As  an  interesting  instance  of  Hillel's 
interpretations  of  Scripture  passages,  we 
may  quote  the  following  rules  for  conduct 

*  See  the  excursus  on  "The  Men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue," p.  484,  appended  to  my  work  on  "The  Book 
of  Koheleth,  or  Ecclesiastes  considered  in  relation  to 
Modern  Criticism  and  to  the  doctrines  of  Modern 
Pessimism,"  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1883. 

t  Aboth  I.  13,  iv.  5. 

t  The  above  is  the  reading  in  Strack's  text;  the 
other  reading,  adopted  by  Taylor,  has  the  sufi5x  in  the 
plural,  in  which  case  the  meaning  probably  is :  *'  Make 
not  them  (disciples)  a  crown  to  glory  in  them  [comp. 
Phil.  iv.  I  ;  I  Thess.  ii.  19],  nor  an  axe  to  live  by  them." 
The  passage  will  be  found  in  Taylor's  edit.  ch.  iv.  9. 
The  saying  of  Hillel  is  also  quoted  in  "Aboth"  I.  13. 
Dr.  Charles  Taylor's  work  on  "The  Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers"  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the 
many  commentaries  published  on  that  remarkable 
Talmudic  treatise.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  Mishna,  Strack's  handy  edition  of  the  "Aboth"  is 
most  valuable,  and  even  more  useful  to  beginners,  for 
the  Hebrew  iext  is  there  fully  pointed.  Strack's  crit- 
ical remarks,  though  short,  are  most  comprehensive, 
and  the  price  at  which  his  work  is  published  ought  to 
secure  its  use  in  every  class-room  where  the  later  He- 
brew is  studied.  In  our  citations  from  "Aboth"  in 
the  present  article  we  have  frequently  followed  the  text 
of  Strack.  It  may  be  well  here  to  note  in  the  outset 
that  we  have  not  considered  it  necessary  in  all  cases,  in 
a  popular  article'like  the  present  to  give  literal  transla- 
tions, and  in  quoting  from  the  Talmudsand  Midrashim 
we  have  sometimes  paraphrased  the  original  in  order  to 
avoid  more  lengthened  explanation.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity of  noticing  the  recently  published  "Lehrbuch 
der  Neu-hebraischen  Sprache  und  Litteratur,"  von 
Hermann  L.  Strack  und  Carl  Siegfried.  Karlsruhe  u. 
Leipzig :  H.  Reuther,  1884  —  which  affords  much 
assistance  to  students  of  Rabbinical  literature. 
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in  ordinary  life,  deduced  by  him  from 
Eccles.  iii.  4,  5  :■ — 

Hill  el  the  wise  (lit.  the  old)  used  to  say : 
'*  Do  not  be  seen  naked  (when  others  are 
clothed),  do  not  be  seen  clothed  (if  others  are 
naked),  do  not  be  seen  standing  (if  others  are 
sitting),  do  not  be  seen  sitting  (if  others  are 
standing),  do  not  be  seen  laughing  (if  others 
are  weeping),  do  not  be  seen  weeping  (if 
others  are  laughing).  For  it  is  written  "  there 
is  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh,"  "  a 
time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 
embracing."  (Tosefta  Berachoth,  II.  at  end.)* 

The  teaching  of  Hillel  on  this  point  has 
been  at  least  partially  endorsed  by  the 
great  apostle  in  his  command:  "Rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep  "  (Rom.  xii.  15). 

The  employment  of  the  parable  may  also 
be  traced  to  Hillel.  In  the  Midrash  on 
Levit.  XXV.  39,  it  is  related  that  his  schol- 
ars asked  Hillel  one  day  where  he  was 
going.  "To  perform  a  commandment," 
answered  the  rabbi.  "  What  special  com- 
mandment.?" asked  the  disciples.  "To 
bathe  myself  in  the  bath-house,"  said 
Hillel.  "Is  that  one  of  the  command- 
ments.?" inquired  they.  "  Certainly,"  re- 
joined Hillel;  "if  the  statues  of  kings 
placed  in  the  theatres  and  circuses  have 
to  be  kept  clean  and  washed,  how  much 
more  ought  I  not  keep  my  body  clean, 
since  I  have  been  created  in  the  image  of 
God?" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  ac- 
count of  the  differences  which  divided  the 
milder  school  of  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the 
law  led  by  Hillel,  from  the  sterner  school 
which  acknowledged  Shammaias  its  mas- 
ter. Schiirer  has  an  interesting  chapter 
on  this  subject.  Those  controversies  were 
often  of  deeper  significance  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  These  rival  schools  of 
Jewish  theologians  discussed  not  a  few 
of  the  questions  which  still  agitate  the 
theological  world.  They  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  future  state 

•  The  citation  of  the  Book  of  Koheleth  by  Hillel, 
and  the  quotation  of  proof-texts  from  Koheleth  by 
Simon  ben  Shetach,  who  flourished  sixty  or  seventy 
years  earlier  than  Hillel,  is  fairly  quoted  as  evidence 
against  Graetz's  theory  that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  — a 
theory  which  has  been  endorsed  bv  Kenan.  But  such 
citations  are  by  no  means  the  chief  evidence  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  theory.  Prof.  Graetz  has,  no  doubt  unin- 
tentionally, misrepresented  my  views  on  this  point  in 
his  review  in  the  Monatsschri/t  /Ur  Geschichta  u. 
IVissenscAa/i  de$  Judenthumi  (Feb.  u.  Mirz,  1885), 
which  I  may  notice  more  fully  on  another  occasion. 
See  also  on  this  subject  the  interesting  work  published 
by  Rabbi  Dr.  S.  SchiflFer,  "Das  Buch  Kohelet  nach 
der  Auflassunjt  der  Weisen  des  Talmud  und  Midrash, 
und  der  jUdischen  Krklilrer  des  Mittelalters."  Theil 
I. :  "  Von  der  MJschna  bis  zum  Abschluss  des  babyl. 
Talmud."     1884. 


of  the  dead,  and  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  be  meted  out  in  another  world. 
The  school  of  Shammai  held  that  men  in 
general  will  there  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  two  of  which,  they  argued,  are 
expressly  mentioned,  and  the  third  infer- 
entially  alluded  to,  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  where  it 
is  written,  "Many  of  those  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt."  The  third  class  —  namely, 
those  who  may  belong  neither  to  the  one 
category  nor  the  other  —  according  to  the 
Shammaite  doctors,  will  be  delivered  over 
to  purgatorial  fire,  in  which  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  "purified  and  made  white" 
(Dan.  xii.  10).  In  support  of  their  views 
the  Shammaites  adduced  the  expression 
used  in  t  Sam.  ii.  6:  "He  bringeth  down 
to  the  grave  (Sheol)  and  bringeth  up;" 
and,  what  was  a  still  worse  argument  (con- 
sidered from  an  exegetical  standpoint),  the 
mention  of  "  the  third  part "  in  Zech.  xiii. 
9.  The  doctors  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
agreed  with  the  Shammaites  in  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  middle  class  of  trans- 
gressors, but  maintained  that  such  persons 
would  be  dealt  with  by  God  more  merci- 
fully. In  support  of  their  view  they  ad- 
duced the  description  given  of  God  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  6  as  "rich  in  mercy,"  and 
went  so  far  as  to  afiSrm  that  David,  in  the 
Ii6th  Psalm,  distinctly  refers  to  the  case 
of  such  individuals,  and  their  final  deliv- 
erance by  God's  mercy. 

It  is  not  our  object  here  to  discuss  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  such  interpretations, 
but  to  point  out  that  many  questions  of 
permanent  interest  were  discussed  in  these 
schools  of  religious  philosophy,  and  much 
interesting  material  maybe  gleaned  here 
and  there  from  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
rabbis,  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  con- 
troversies of  the  present  day. 

P'oremost  among  the  rabbis  properly 
belonging  to  the  first  century  stands  Ga- 
maliel, the  great  teacher  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
or  the  Apostle  Paul.  We  can  glance  but 
slightly  at  his  history.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  Hillel,  and,  like  his  grandfather, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin.  St. 
Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusa- 
lem, states  that  he  was  brought  up  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  "in- 
structed according  to  the  strict  manner  of 
the  law  of  our  fathers  "  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
Gamaliel  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  taking  part  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Jewish  council  before  which  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  were  brought  for 
daring  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of 
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the  Sanhedrin.  Gamaliel  was  not  then 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  was  a 
teacher  and  doctor  of  the  law,  "held  in 
reputation  among  all  the  people."  It  was 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  and 
influence  that  the  Sanhedrin  was  induced 
to  set  the  Apostles  at  liberty  after  a  slight 
punishment,  with  the  solemn  injunction 
not  to  speak  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
—  a  charge  which  the  Apostles,  however, 
declined  to  obey  (Acts  v.  33-42).  The  ad- 
vice which  Gamaliel  gave  the  council  on 
that  occasion  was:  "Refrain  from  these 
men  and  let  them  alone  ;  for  if  this  coun- 
sel or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will  be  over- 
thrown ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  will  not  be 
able  to  overthrow  them,  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  be  fighting  against  God." 

Rabban  Gamaliel*  was  not  long  able 
to  maintain  the  passive  attitude  towards 
Christianity  which  he  recommended  on 
that  occasion.  An  interesting  discussion 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age, 
which  took  place  between  him  and  one  of 
his  disciples,  not  improbably  the  Apostle 
Paul,  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the 
treatises  of  the  Talmud  (Shabbath,  30  b), 
and  is  translated  in  full  in  my  work  on 
"  The  Book  of  Koheleth,"  pp.  22-25.  The 
principal  argument  made  use  of  in  that 
discussion  on  the  Christian  side  was 
founded  on  the  statement  in  Eccl.  i.  7, 
"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
The  disputant  on  that  side  seems  to  have 
maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  regard 
the  physical  changes  in  nature  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets  as  signs  of  the  Messianic 
period  to  have  been  meant  literally;  which 
position  he  sought  to  confirm  by  the 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Gamaliel  contended  that  those  predictions 
were  to  be  literally  accomplished,  and  that 
their  fulfilment  might  rationally  be  ex- 
pected, but  that  the  Messianic  age  had  not 
arrived,  since  such  changes  had  not  taken 
place. 

Gamaliel  in  his  hter  years  was  more 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  some  years  later  as  nasi  or  prince 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  His  sayings  preserved 
in  the  "Pirke  Aboth  "  point  in  the  same 
direction  :  "  Make  to  thyself  a  master,  and 
remove   thyself  from   doubt,   and  do  not 


*  Rabbi,  Tny  master  or  my  lord,  was  the  ordinary 
title  given  to  the  Jewish  doctors  of  Palestine.  Rab, 
master,  is  especially  used  of  the  Jewish  doctors  of 
Babylon.  Rabban,  our  master  or  our  lord,  is  a  title 
given  to  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  descendants  of 
Hillel.  The  great  scholars  of  the  period  which  closed 
with  Hillel  and  Shammai  received  no  similar  titles  of 
honor.  Their  simple  names  were  regarded  as  in 
themselves  sufficiently  honorable. 
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often  give  tithes  by  conjecture/'  The 
first  two  seem  to  have  been  levelled  at  the 
use  or  abuse  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Gamaliel  urges  the  im- 
portance of  following  the  counsel  of  "the 
wise,"  that  is,  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  decision  of  the  synagogue.  His  sec- 
ond saying  is  in  some  respects  parallel  to 
"  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  mas- 
ters?" The  third  saying  seems  to  refer 
to  a  different  matter.  Its  meaning  is,  do 
not  often  give  tithes  on  mere  guesswork, 
or  at  haphazard  ;  for  if  a  person  gives 
more  than  required  he  will  be  regarded  as 
prodigal  or  a  hypocrite,  but  if  less  than  is 
right  he  commits  sin,  and  will  be  con- 
demned as  avaricious. 

No  historical  weight  whatever  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  legend  which  affirms  that 
Gamaliel  ultimately  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  story  of  his  having 
been  buried  in  Pisa,  where  the  grave  of  St. 
Gamaliel  is  still  pointed  out,  is  of  course 
wholly  mythical.  The  death  of  Gamaliel 
took  place  about  eighteen  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  often 
styled  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  to  distinguish 
him  from  R.  Gamaliel  II.,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  shortly.  Of  Gamaliel  I.  it  is 
said,  "when  Gamaliel  the  Elder  died  the 
glory  of  the  law  ceased,  and  purity  and 
sanctity  died."  His  presidency  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  distinguished  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  reforms  in  Jewish 
usages,  and  by  the  display  of  a  consider- 
able friendliness  of  spirit  towards  the 
Gentiles,  even  towards  such  as  were  still 
attached  to  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Simeon  the  son  of  Gamaliel  was,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  a  man  of  great  wisdom 
and  reason,  and  capable  of  restoring  pub- 
lic affairs  by  his  prudence  when  in  a  crit- 
ical condition  (Life,  §  38).  Josephus  states 
that  Simeon  was  personally  unfriendly 
towards  himself,  and,  consequently,  that 
writer's  account  of  Simeon  (which  in  some 
respects  is  unfavorable)  cannot  be  implic- 
itly relied  on.  He  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  peace  party  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  He 
was  killed  at  or  shortly  before  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  A  saying  of  his  is  pre- 
served in  the  treatise  "Aboth:"  "All 
my  days  I  have  grown  up  among  the  wise, 
and  have  not  found  aught  good  for  a  man 
but  silence;  not  learning  but  doing  is  the 
important  thing,  for  every  one  who  multi- 
plies words  brings  forth  sin,"  The  mean- 
ing of  this  aphorism  is  more  profound  than 
that  of  the  English  proverb, "  Speech  is 
silver,  silence  is  golden."  or  than  the  par- 
allel proverb  of  another  rabbi  (R.  Joshua), 
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"  Speech  is  worth  a  sela  [a  shekel],  silence 
two."*  Thesayingof  Simeon  ben  Gama- 
liel has  reference  to  the  vain  wrangling 
which  often  occurred  in  the  Jewish  schools 
during  the  Roman  period,  and  which  not 
unfrequently  concerned  matters  really  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  man.  Such 
idle  talk  often  sorely  perplexed  the  poor 
uninitiated  "wayfaring  men,"  who  some- 
times scarcely  knew  how  to  find  the  way 
to  the  city  (Jerusalem),  although  they  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  subtle  questions  of 
theology.  At  an  earlier  period  the  di- 
vinely inspired  Koheleth  had  found  it 
necessary  similarly  to  rebuke  folly  (Eccl. 
X.  12-15),  and  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the 
fact  there  was  "a  time  to  keep  silence" 
(Eccl.  iii.  7).  The  Talmud  contains  many 
similar  warnings.  The  man  who  pre- 
sumes to  talk  too  much,  even  in  praise  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  is  warned  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  "swallowed  up,"  or 
"  rooted  out  of  the  earth."  f  The  prophet 
Habakkuk  says,  "The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
Temple :  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  him  ;"  and  the  Psalmist  exclaims, 
"  Silence  is  his  praise  "  (Ps.  Ixv.  2)4  On 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  silence  on  many 
points  of  theological  controversy  the  Tal- 
mud notes,  "  Beautiful  is  silence  to  the 
wise,  how  much  more  so  to  the  fools."  § 
One  might  well  compare  the  Latin  prov- 
erb, "  O  !  si  tacuisses,  philosophus  man- 
sisses  !  " 

Johanan  ben  Zakkai  and  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel  were  contemporaries  of  the  great 
Gamaliel.  They  were  termed  respectively 
"the  eldest"  and  "the  youngest"  of  a 
group  of  eighty  disciples  who  specially 
attached  themselves  to  Hillel.  A  later 
tradition  in  the  "Aboth  R.  Nathan"  (ap- 
parently founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Hebrew  expressions  denoting  "eldest" 
and  "  youngest  ")  amplifies  the  statement, 
and  relates  that  Hillel  had  eighty  disci- 
ples, thirty  of  whom  were  worthy  that  the 
Shekinah  should  rest  on  them  as  it  did  on 
Moses;  thirty  that  the  sun  should  stand 
still  for  them  as  it  did  for  Joshua;  while 
twenty  were  of  medium  capacity,  the  least 
of  whom  was  Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  The 
latter  story  does  not  indeed  harmonize 
with  the  fact  that  Hillel  himself  used  to 
term  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  "  the  father  of 
wisdom  and  the  upholder  of  the  future." 

•  Midrash  Koheleth  on  ch.v.  5. 

t  Sen  Dr.  C.  Taylor's  note  38  on  p.  39. 

t  This  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  rendered 
"  praise  uniteth  for  Thee,"  in  our  A.V.  See  the  com- 
ment of  Deiitzsch  on  that  passage,  and  also  of  Pe- 
rowne. 

§  Jer.  Talmud,  Pesachim,  ix.  1 ;  Babli,  Pesachim, 
99  a- 


Ben  Zakkai  was  known  as  a  firm  adherent 
to  the  old  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  strict 
teacher  of  morals.  He  was  disposed  to 
be  friendly  to  strangers,  although  he  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  feeling  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  aroused  to  desperation  against 
their  cruel  tyrants  the  Romans.  He 
taught  his  disciples  that  there  was  a  hope 
even  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  in 
the  future  state.  From  the  expression 
used  in  Prov.  xiv.  34 — "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
the  people"  —  he  drew  the  conclusion 
(the  theological  correctness  of  which  need 
not  here  be  discussed)  that  moral  goodness 
would  procure  the  same  mercy  for  the 
Gentiles  as  the  sin-offering  obtained  for 
Israel  (Baba  Bathra,  10  b). 

The  learning  and  wisdom  of  Ben  Zak- 
kai attracted  many  disciples  around  him, 
even  in  those  troublous  times.  He  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  in  expounding  the 
law,  and  in  teaching  the  traditions  which 
in  process  of  time  had  clustered  around 
it.  He  used  to  teach  his  disciples  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  the  Temple  walls.  He  attacked 
the  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  ;  and  con- 
demned all  attempts  at  rebellion  against 
the  Romans  as  wicked  and  foolish.  Hence 
he  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  assumed  by  Jeremiah 
during  the  Babylonian  war. 

Ben  Zakkai  was,  like  Jeremiah,  a  strong 
advocate  for  peace.  "Wherefore  will 
ye,"  said  he  to  the  Zealots,  "destroy  the 
city,  and  give  over  the  Temple  to  confla- 
gration?" Indignant  at  the  iniquities 
which  prevailed  among  the  Galileans,  he 
exclaimed,  "O  Galilee,  Galilee,  thou  hat- 
est  the  law ;  thine  end  will  be  to  seek 
employment  from  the  hands  of  the  rob- 
bers "  (Jer.  Shabbath,  xvi.  15  d). 

According  to  a  story  told  on  Jewish 
authority,  and  referred  to  in  the  Talmuds, 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  gates  of 
the  Temple,  which  had  been  duly  shut  and 
barred  in  the  evening,  were  found  to  have 
mysteriously  opened  themselves  in  the 
morning.  R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  re- 
buked the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  O  sanctuary,  sanctu- 
ary !  why  dost  thou  trouble  thyself  ?  I 
know  of  thee  that  thine  end  is  to  be  left 
desolate,  for  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo 
prophesied  long  since  against  thee,  '  Open 
thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may 
devour  thy  cedars.'"     (Zech.  xi.  i).* 

•  See  on  this  passage  my  "  Bampton  Lectures  on 
Zechariah,"  p.  303.  Tlie  Targum  Sheni  on  Esther 
relates  a  similar  legend,  and  states  that  the  words 
were  spoken  by  a  voice  from  heaven  when  the  Temple 
was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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As  Ben  Zakkai  was  known  to  belong  to 
the  peace  party,  he  was  offered  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  a  place  of  refuge  in 
the  Roman  camp.  He  first  strove  to  per- 
suade the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  finding 
that  in  vain,  he  determined  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Romans.  He  induced  his 
nephew  Ben  Batiach,  a  captain  of  the 
Zealots,  to  aid  him  in  effecting  his  escape. 
His  disciples  spread  abroad  the  news 
that  their  master  was  dead,  and  in  the 
dusk  of  evening  two  of  them  (Elazar  and 
Joshua)  bore  the  supposed  corpse  in  a 
cofifin  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  They  had 
wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  place  inside 
the  coffin  some  meat  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, in  order  that  the  odor  of  its  decom- 
position might  aid  them  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject. But  even  that  device  hardly  enabled 
them  to  secure  the  wished-for  permission 
to  pass  beyond  the  gates.  It  required  all 
the  authority  to  be  exercised  which  Ben 
Batiach  possessed  before  the  wild  soldiers 
were  finally  restrained  from  forcing  open 
the  cofifin.  Having  thus  escaped  with  the 
skin  of  his  teeth,  Ben  Zakkai  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Romans.  He  exerted 
all  his  eloquence  to  induce  the  Roman 
general  to  punish  only  the  guilty  and  to 
spare  the  city  and  Temple.  According  to 
the  common  legend,  the  rabbi  saluted  the 
Roman  general  as  king.  The  Roman  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  not  a  king. 
♦*  True,"  replied  the  rabbi,  "thou  art  not 
yet  a  king;  but  a  monarch  shalt  thou  be- 
come, for  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  can 
only  perish  by  the  hands  of  a  king." 

At  his  earnest  request  the  Roman  com- 
mander permitted  Ben  Zakkai  to  open  a 
school  in  Jamnia,  a  small  city  situated 
not  far  from  the  seacoast  between  Joppa 
(now  Jaffa)  and  Ashdod.  The  request 
appeared  small,  but  it  was  fraught  with 
important  results  to  the  Jewish  people. 

When  tidings  came  of  the  terrible 
though  expected  catastrophe,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  round  which 
the  affections  of  the  Jews  were  centred, 
Ben  Zakkai  rent  his  clothes,  and  mourned 
as  for  the  loss  of  a  nearest  relation.  But 
he  did  not  abandon  himself  to  despair, 
though  his  disciples  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard all  as  hopelessly  lost,  because  there 
was  no  longer  a  temple  in  which  to  wor- 
ship God,  nor  a  place  where  the  sin-offer- 
ing could  be  offered  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Moses.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai 
strove  to  console  them  with  the  thought 
that  acts  of  benevolence  and  mercy  would 
be  accepted  by  God  in  room  of  the  sin- 
offering,  and  dwelt  on  the  teaching  of  the 
prophet  (Hosea  vi.  6),  "  I  will  have  mercy 


1 
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and  not  sacrifice  "(see  Baba  Bathra,  i 
On  account  of  his  re-organization  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  old  law  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times,  Ben  Zakkai 
has  been  termed  by  Graetz,  "the  founder 
of  Talmudic  Judaism."  It  is  owing 
chiefly  to  Ben  Zakkai's  efforts  that  the 
Jews,  in  spite  of  their  misfortunes,  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  a  nation  though  no 
longer  a  State ;  that  Judaism  in  its  altered 
form  attained  the  position  of  a  religion, 
though  destitute  of  a  common  sanctuary 
and  without  sacrifice,  and  that  the  Jewish 
doctrine  attained  the  right  of  law  though 
without  any  recognized  legal  tribunal  (see 
Bacher,  p.  26). 

Ben  Zakkai's  love  of  peace  led  him  to 
give  curious  explanations  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  The  command  in 
Exod.  XX.  25  not  to  employ  a  tool  of  iron 
in  the  erection  of  the  altar  was  explained 
symbolically  :  "  The  iron  is  the  symbol  of 
war  and  strife,  the  altar  that  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  ;  iron  must  therefore  be 
kept  far  from  the  altar "  (Mechilta  on 
Yithra,  §  11).  "If  God  commanded  that 
no  iron  should  be  employed  over  the 
stones  of  the  altar,  which  neither  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  speak,  because  they  procure 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  Father  in 
Heaven,  how  much  more  shall  God's  judg- 
ment be  far  from  every  one  who  makes 
peace  between  individuals,  between  man 
and  wife,  city  and  city,  nation  and  nation, 
kingdom  and  kingdom,  family  and  family  " 
(see  Bacher,  p.  31).  The  blessings  pro- 
nounced in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
must  recur  to  the  minds  of  all:  "  Blessed 
are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers : 
for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God  "(Matt. 

V.  7.  9)- 

A  saying  of  Ben  Zakkai's  is  quoted  in 
the  treatise  '  Aboth  :  "  "  If  thou  hast  prac- 
tised Thorah  (the  law)  much,  claim  not 
merit  to  thyself,  for  thereunto  wast  thou 
created."  Compare  the  words  of  our 
Lord :  "  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants:  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do  "(Luke 
xvii.  10).  We  may  also  call  to  mind  the 
saying  of  the  apostle  :  "  If  I  preach  the 
gospel  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of ;  for 
necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  for  woe  is 
unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel"  (i 
Cor.  ix.  16). 

Ben  Zakkai  had  five  favorite  disciples, 
whom  he  used  thus  to  describe  :  "  Eliezer 
ben  Hyrkanus  is  like  a  plastered  cistern, 
which  loseth  not  a  drop  of  water;  Joshua 
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ben  Hananyah,  happy  is  she  that  bare 
him  !  Jose  the  priest  is  pious  ;  Simeon 
ben  Nathanael  is  one  who  fears  sin  ; 
Elazar  ben  'Arak  is  a  bubbling  spring" 
(Aboth  ii.  10,  Straci<'s  edit.  ii.  86). 

He  asked  these  disciples  one  day  to  "  go 
and  see  what  is  the  good  way  which  man 
should  cleave  to."  R.  Eliezer  said,  "  A 
good  eye"  {i.e.,  a  bountiful  eye);  R. 
Joshua  said,  "A  good  companion;"  R. 
Jose,  "A  good  neighbor;"  R.  Simeon, 
"  He  who  foresees  that  which  shall  hap- 
pen ; "  R.  Elazar  ben  'Arak  said,  "  A  good 
heart."  Ben  Zakkai  said,  "  I  approve  of 
the  words  of  Elazar  ben  'Arak  rather  than 
yours,  for  his  words  include  yours." 

On  another  occasion  Ben  Zakkai  said 
to  his  disciples,  "Go  and  see  what  is  the 
evil  way  from  which  man  should  keep 
himself."  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus  said, 
"  An  evil  eye  ; "  R.  Joshua  said,  "  An  evil 
companion  ;  "  R.  Jose  said,  "  An  evil  neigh- 
bor ;"  R.  Simeon  said,  "  He  that  borrow- 
eth  and  payeth  not  again  ;  he  who  borrows 
from  man  is  like  one  who  borrows  from 
God  [///.  "  the  Place  "],  as  it  is  said, '  The 
wicked  borroweth  and  payeth  not  again, 
but  the  righteous  is  gracious  and  giv- 
eth;'"  R.  Elazar  ben  'Arak  said,  "An 
evil  heart."  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  said,  "  I 
approve  the  words  of  Elazar  ben  'Arak 
more  than  your  words,  for  his  words  in- 
clude yours."* 

When  Ben  Zakkai  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
these  five  scholars  came  to  visit  him,  and 
sought  to  console  him.  They  came  in 
one  by  one,  and  sat  each  down  alone  be- 
fore him,  and  begged  permission  to  speak. 
Permission  having  been  granted,  R. 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus  sought  to  comfort 
the  teacher  by  adducing  the  case  of 
Adam,  who  comforted  himself  after  the 
death  of  his  son.  Ben  Zakkai  replied, 
"  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  should  be  afflicted 
myself,  that  I  should  also  be  reminded  of 
the  grief  of  Adam  .?  "  R.  Joshua  next 
entered,  and  spoke  of  the  sorrow  that  over- 
whelmed Job  when  he  lost  all  his  sons  and 
daughters  in  one  day.  The  old  rabbi 
gave  a  similar  answer  :  "  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  should  myself  be  afflicted,  but  I 
must  also  be  reminded  of  the  sorrows  of 
Job.''"  R.  Jose  the  priest  next  begged 
permission  to  speak,  and  tried  to  console 
him  with  recalling  to  his  mind  that  Aaron, 
the  great  high  priest  of  Israel,  lost  his  two 
sons  when  grown  up  to  maturity.  He 
received  the  same  reply;  so  did  R.  Sim- 


•  These  two  anecdotes  are  both  found  in 
ii.  (2,  13,  or  in  Strack's  edit.  ii.  8  b,  9. 
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eon,  who  spoke  of  King  David's  loss  of 
his  child.  R.  Elazar  ben  'Arak  next  en- 
tered. When  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  saw 
him,  he  said  unto  his  attendant,  "Throw 
away  your  things,  and  go  to  the  bath,  for 
this  is  a  great  man,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
stand  before  him."  Elazar  entered,  and  sat 
down  before  Ben  Zakkai,  and  said,  "  I  will 
tell  thee  a  parable  as  to  what  this  thing  is 
like.  It  is  like  unto  a  man  into  whose  care 
a  king  had  entrusted  a  deposit,  and  who 
was  daily  wont  to  weep  and  say,  *  Woe  is 
me,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  render  up  this 
deposit  safely.?'  Rabbi,"  said  he,  "thou 
hadst  once  a  son  who  used  to  read  the 
Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Holy 
Writings,  Mishnah,  Halakoth,  and  Hag- 
gadoth  ;  he  has  departed  from  this  world 
free  from  sin,  and  canst  thou  not  receive 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  thou  hast  re- 
stored to  God  in  safety  the  deposit  he 
committed  to  thee?"  "O  Rabbi  Elazar, 
my  son,"  replied  the  aged  teacher,  "thou 
hast  comforted  me  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  sons  of  man  may  be  comforted."* 

In  another  treatise  of  the  Talmud,  that 
entitled  "  Berachoth,"  it  is  related  that 
when  Rabban  Johanan  was  on  his  death- 
bed his  scholars  came  to  visit  him.  When 
he  saw  them  he  began  to  weep.  Then 
said  his  scholars  to  him,  "  O  Light  of  Is- 
rael !  O  Pillar  at  the  right  hand  !  "  (allud- 
ing to  the  two  pillars  erected  by  Solomon 
in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  Boaz  on  the 
left  and  Jachin  on  the  right,  i  Kings  vii. 
21),  "O  mighty  Hammer!  why  weepest 
thou?"  He  said  to  them,  "  If  they  were 
about  to  bring  me  before  a  king  of  flesh 
and  blood,  who  to-day  is  and  to-morrow 
will  be  in  his  grave,  even  then  I  might 
weep.  But  if  he  were  angry  with  me  his 
anger  is  not  eternal  ;  and  if  he  were  to 
cast  me  into  chains,  his  chains  are  not 
eternal ;  and  if  he  were  to  put  me  to  death, 
his  death  would  not  be  eternal;  1  might 
appease  him  with  words,  or  bribe  him  with 
riches.  But  now  they  are  about  to  lead 
me  before  the  King  of  kings,  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  he  !  who  liveth  and  abid- 
eth  for  everlasting;  and  if  he  casts  me 
into  chains,  his  chains  are  eternal  chains, 
and  if  he  kills  me,  it  is  everlasting  death  ; 
and  I  cannot  appease  him  with  words,  nor 
bribe  him  with  mammon.  Nor  is  that  all : 
there  are  before  him  two  ways  ;  one  leads 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  one  to  Ge- 
henna, and  I  know  not  which  way  they 
will  conduct  me  to  ;  and  shall  I  not  weep  ?  " 
His  scholars  said  to  him,  "Bless  us,  O 


•  We  h.ivc  somewhat  curtailed  ihe  anecdote  as  told 
in  the  "  .'\boih  Rabbi  Nathan,"  §  xiv. 
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our  master  !  "  He  said  to  them,  ♦'  May  it 
be  the  will  of  God  that  the  fear  of  Heaven 
may  be  impressed  upon  you  like  the  fear 
of  flesh  and  blood!"  His  disciples  said 
to  him,  "  Is  that  all?"  He  said  to  them, 
"And  would  that  it  were  even  so  !  "  (that 
is,  that  you  had  always  such  fear  before 
you  !),  "for  when  a  man  is  about  to  com- 
mit a  sin,  he  is  wont  to  say.  If  only  no 
man  would  see  me!"  Shortly  before  his 
death,  Ben  Zakkai  exclaimed,  "  Keep  the 
vessels  from  uncleanness  "  {i.e.,  take  them 
out  of  the  house,  since  all  the  vessels  are 
unclean  which  are  in  a  house  where  a 
death  occurs),  "and  place  a  chair  for 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  for  he  is  coming  " 
(Berachoth,  28  b).  That  is,  in  accordance 
with  a  prevalent  belief  that  dying  saints 
were  visited  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
Ben  Zakkai's  last  thoughts  were  that  Hez- 
ekiah, the  pious  king  of  Judah,  was  ap- 
proaching to  conduct  him  to  the  judgment 
seat  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
moralize  over  this  death-bed  scene  in  the 
manner  Lightfoothas  done  with  more  than 
questionable  taste,  exclaiming,  "  Ah  !  mis- 
eram  ac  languentem  Pharisaei  in  morte 
fiduciam." 

The  five  disciples  of  Ben  Zakkai  sur- 
vived their  master.  Of  the  eldest  of  them, 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus,  Ben  Zakkai  once 
said,  "  If  all  the  wise  men  of  Israel  were 
placed  in  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus  in  the  other,  he 
would  outweigh  them  all  "  (Aboth  ii.  8  b). 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus,  some  years  after 
Ben  Zakkai's  death,  was,  however,  placed 
under  the  ban,  because  of  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  Ihe  learned  men.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  as  Jost 
(Geschichte  derjuden)  remarks,  the  Mish- 
nah  has  preserved  more  of  his  sayings 
than  of  those  of  his  contemporaries.  An 
interesting  collection  of  these  on  a  large 
variety  of  subjects  is  to  be  found  in 
Bacher's  valuable  treatise.  His  three  say- 
ings (preserved  in  the  treatise  "  Aboth  ") 
show  that  he  wished  his  disciples  to  profit 
by  his  experience,  and  to  be  more  ready 
than  he  was  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  of  the  sages.  These  sayings 
are  :  "  Let  the  honor  of  thy  friend  be  dear 
unto  thee  as  thine  own  and  be  not  easily 
provoked  ;  and  repent  one  day  before  thy 
death  [that  is,  repent  to-day,  for  to-morrow 
thou  mayest  die].  And  warm  thyself  be- 
fore the  fire  of  the  wise,  but  beware  of 
their  coals,  that  thou  mayest  not  be  burnt ; 
for  their  bite  is  like  the  bite  of  a  fox,  and 
their  sting  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  and 
their  hissing  like  the  hissing  of  a  fiery 


serpent,  and  all  their  words  like  coals  of 
fire."  m 

R.  Joshua,  the  second  disciple,  was  de-  S 
servedly  held  in  good  reputation.  He  was 
the  disciple  who,  in  company  with  Eiazar 
ben  'Arak,  had  borne  Ben  Zakkai  in  his 
coffin  out  of  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  into 
the  Roman  lines.  He  was  a  Levite,  and 
belonged  to  the  singers  of  the  Temple. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  smith  in  order  to  obtain 
his  daily  livelihood.  Hence  he  occupied 
in  some  respects  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  of 
Jewish  society,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  one  of  the  learned  class  who  had 
any  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  was  so  ugly  in  person 
that  a  Roman  princess  once  asked  him 
the  impudent  question,  "Why  is  so  much 
wisdom  contained  in  such  an  unshapely 
vessel?"  She  received,  however,  a  pun- 
gent reply.  "  Wine,"  remarked  the  rabbi, 
"  is  not  kept  in  golden  jars,  but  in  earthen- 
ware vessels."  Like  his  master,  R.Joshua 
was  a  man  of  peace,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  calm  his  countrymen  during  the 
rebellion  against  Roman  domination  in  the 
days  of  Trajan.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
to  have  understood  some  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  reappearance  of  comets,  and 
his  knowledge  of  such  matters  enabled 
him  during  a  sea  voyage  to  save  the  crew 
from  destruction.  His  sayings  (preserved 
in  "Aboth")  are:  "An  evil  eye  [envy], 
and  the  evil  nature,  and  hatred  of  the 
creatures  [mankind],  drive  a  man  out  of 
the  world."  Compare  with  the  last  clause 
the  more  profound  saying  of  the  apostle, 
"  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ; 
and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life  abiding  in  him  "  (i  John  iii.  15). 

R.  Jose,  surnamed  by  his  master  "  the 
pious,"  also  said  three  things:  "Let  the 
wealth  of  thy  companion  be  as  precious  to 
thee  as  thine  own  ;  prepare  thyself  to 
learn  Thorah  [the  Holy  Scriptures],  for  it 
is  not  an  inherited  possession  [that  is,  its 
acquisition  requires  personal  toil  and 
effort];  and  let  all  thine  actions  be  done 
for  the  name  of  heaven  "  —  for  the  honor 
of  God,  and  not  for  selfish  ends.  Dr.  C. 
Taylor  observes  that  an  Oxford  manuscript 
of  "  Aboth  "  here  contains  a  reference  to 
the  blessing  pronounced  on  Jael  for  the 
murder  of  Sisera,  as  a  good  illustration  of 
the  principle  that  an  evil  action  done  from 
a  good  motive  is  better  in  God's  sight  than 
a  good  action  performed  from  evil  motives. 

The  first  of  R.  Jose's  sayings  reminds 
us  of  our  Lord's  remark,  "  If  ye  have  not 
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been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true 
riches?  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  that  which  is  another's,  who  will  give 
you  that  which  is  your  own  ?  "  (Luke  xvi. 
II,  12).  His  last  saying  may  be  paralleled 
with,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  " 
(I  Cor.  X.  31). 

R.  Simeon  ben  Nathanael,  the  fourth 
disciple,  commended  by  Ben  Zakkai  as 
one  who  "  feared  sin,"  seems  to  have  had 
something  of  the  character  of  the  Nathan- 
ael commended  in  the  Gospel  as  *'an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile  " 
(John  i.  47).  Were  we  to  let  ourselves  be 
guided  by  fancy,  we  might  conjecture  that 
the  two  men  were  related  to  each  other. 
R.  Simeon's  sayings  are  :  "  Be  careful  in 
reading  the  Shema'  [that  is,  the  '*  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord," 
Deut.  vi.  4,  recited  morning  and  evening 
by  every  Jew],  and  in  prayer  ;  and  when 
thou  prayest  make  not  thy  prayer  an  or- 
dinance,* but  an  entreaty  before  God, 
blessed  be  he!  for  it  is  said,  'for  he  is 
gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,,  and 
plenteous  in  grace,  and  repenteth  of  the 
evil '(Joel  ii.  13);  and  be  not  wicked  unto 
thyself."  The  last  clause  is  a  quotation 
from  Sirach  xiv.  5,  and  is  probably  cor- 
rectly explained  by  Geiger  (ap.  Strack), 
though  differently  interpreted  by  Taylor, 
"be  not  sinful  for  thyself"  —  /.^.,  when 
thou  art  removed  from  the  company  and 
observation  of  other  men,  and  then  reveal- 
est  thy  true  character  to  thyself  by  heart- 
lessness  in  prayer,  as  one  who  has  no  love 
to  God.  The  sayings  of  the  fifth  disciple, 
R.  Elazar  ben  'Arak,  are  peculiar :  "  Be 
diligent  to  learn  Thorah,  that  thou  mayest 
know  what  to  answer  to  Epicurus  [a  com- 
mon designation  in  the  Talmud  of  the 
free-thinking  Jew],  and  know  before  whom 
thou  toilest,  and  who  is  the  Lord  of  thy 
work,  that  he  may  render  to  thee  the  re- 
ward of  thy  doing."  A  New  Testament 
parallel  to  this  is  the  warning  of  St.  Peter 
in  his  first  epistle,  addressed  to  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  (ch.  iii.  15),  "Fear  not 
their  fear,  neither  be  troubled  ;  but  sanc- 
tify in  your  hearts  Christ  as  Lord  :  being 
ready  always  to  give  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  concerning  the 
hope  that  is  in  you,  yet  with  meekness 
and  fear;  having  a  good  conscience,  that, 
wherein  ye  are  spoken  against,  they  may 


•  That  is,  not  like  some  command  attended  to  only 
from  compulsion,  and  gone  through  without  any  taste 
for  it.  Shammai  used  to  insist  on  the  reading  of  the 
law  at  stated  times  as  a  fixed  ordinance  which  should 
never  be  omitted. 


be   put  to  shame,  who  revile  your  good 
manner  of  life  in  Christ." 

Gamaliel  II.  was  grandson  of  the  re- 
nowned Gamaliel.  He  was  carefully 
trained  by  his  father,  Simeon,  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Jewish  schools.  He  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  during  the  terrible 
siege  of  Titus,  and  was  one  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  its  capture.  His  life  was 
spared  by  the  Roman  general,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai.  Ad- 
vanced to  the  presidency  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  and  recognized  by  the  Roman 
authorities  as  the  representative  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  Gamaliel  strove  hard  to 
unite  the  two  great  parties  which  had  long 
divided  the  Jewish  schools,  namely,  the 
followers  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  He 
exercised  a  rigid  discrimination  in  admit- 
ting students  to  the  school  at  Jamnia,  and 
placed  at  the  door  a  janitor  to  exclude  the 
unworthy.  From  the  precision  in  which 
the  scholars  were  drawn  up  in  regular 
lines,  that  school  obtained  in  his  day  the 
name  of  "  The  Vine  Garden."  He  strove 
as  far  as  possible  to  suppress  disputations 
on  useless  subjects,  and  made  all  feel  the 
authority  of  the  patriarchal  chair.  He 
introduced  the  ban  or  excommunication, 
in  order  to  silence  opposition.  The  ban 
or  excommunication  was,  however,  in  that 
period  comparatively  mild  in  its  effects, 
although  the  person  under  such  a  sentence 
had  to  wear  mourning,  and  was  restricted 
in  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  Gamaliel 
used  this  weapon  not  merely  to  punish 
junior  offenders,  but  to  strike  down  his 
equals.  R.  Akiba  was  threatened  with 
this  punishment,  and  it  was  actually  in- 
flicted on  the  most  learned  disciple  ofBen 
Zakkai,  namely,  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus. 
But  the  further  attempt  to  exercise  disci- 
pline upon  R.  Joshua  aroused  to  a  flame 
the  long  pent-up  indignation  against  the 
patriarch.  He  was  accordingly  deposed 
at  the  synod  of  Jamnia  (a.d.  118),  and 
the  presidency  bestowed  upon  the  youth- 
ful Elazar  ben  'Asariah.  The  synod  of 
Jamnia  was  remarkable  for  several  other 
subjects  brought  under  discussion,  and 
especially  for  having  been  the  Jewish 
council  which  finally  silenced  the  objec- 
tions made  in  Jewish  circles  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Koheleth  and  the 
Song  of  Songs  among  the  sacred  writings. 
Elazar  ben  'Asariah  at  once  threw  open 
the  school  at  Jamnia,  removed  the  porter, 
and  admitted  all  who  chose  to  enter  freely. 
The  obnoxious  rules  passed  by  Gamaliel 
were  repealed.  The  school  was  soon 
I  filled  to  overflowing,  (iamaliel  exhibited 
i  under    these    circumstances    remarkable 
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self-control,  and  still  continued  regularly 
to  attend  the  disputations.  One  day  an 
Ammonite  proselyte  of  the  house  of  Judah 
sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  congregation 
of  Israel.  R.  Gamaliel  opposed  his  ad- 
mission, appealing  to  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  "  An  Ammonite  or 
Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord."  R.  Joshua  maintained 
that  the  proselyte  ought  to  be  received. 
"Are  these  people  still,"  asked  he  "in 
their  ancient  possessions  ?  Did  not  Sen- 
nacherib carry  them  away  captive  to 
Assyria?"  (Isa.  x.).  "But  is  it  not  writ- 
ten," urged  R.  Gamaliel,  "  I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon  ?  "  (Jer.  xlix.  6).  "  They  have  verily 
been  brought  back  again,"  said  Gamaliel. 
R.  Joshua  maintained  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  the 
assembly  divided,  and  the  views  advocated 
by  R.  Joshua  were  accepted  by  the  large 
majority  of  votes,  R.  Gamaliel  then  width- 
drew  his  opposition,  and  the  proselyte 
was  admitted  into  the  congregation.  R. 
Gamaliel,  after  the  meeting,  visited  R. 
Joshua  in  his  dwelling  and  sought  recon- 
ciliation with  him.  The  latter  was  a  nail- 
smith,  and  his  house  was  black  with  the 
smoke  of  the  furnace.  Gamaliel  on  enter- 
ing marvelled  to  see  the  place  in  which  his 
renowned  adversary  lived.  ♦' Thy  walls," 
said  he  in  astonishment,  "bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  thou  art  a  blacksmith." 
"Woe,"  answered  R.  Joshua,  "to  the 
generation  whose  leader  thou  art !  jthou 
knowest  not  the  poverty  of  the  learned,  or 
how  they  support  themselves  !  "  "  Forgive 
me,"  said  R.  Gamaliel,  "  I  have  been  un- 
just to  thee."  R.  Joshua  was  silent.  "For- 
give me,"  urged  R,  Gamaliel,  "out  of 
consideration  for  the  honor  of  my  father." 
R.Joshua  gave  him  his  hand,  and  the  two 
learned  men  were  reconciled  on  the  spot.* 
The  reconciliation  was  noised  abroad,  and 
created  a  deep  revulsion  in  favor  of  Gama- 
liel. R.  Elazar  ben  'Asariah  generously 
resigned  the  patriarchate,  and  Gamaliel 
II.  was  reinstated  in  the  post. 

We  close  this  notice  of  Gamaliel  II. 
with  the  golden  saying  of  his  mentioned 
in  "Aboth,"  a  saying  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  such  experi- 
ences :  "  On  three  things  the  world  stands  : 
on  judgment,  and  on  truth,  and  on  peace." 
"Justice,  truth,  and  peace,"  as  Dr.  Charles 
Taylor  notes,  "are  collectively  the  ovvdea. 
(iog  of  society,  a  threefold  cord  which  is 
not  quickly  broken  "  (Eccl.  iv.  12).     Peace 


♦  See  Berachoth,  28  a. 
Bechoroth,  36. 


The  same  story  is  related  in 


plays  an  important  part  in  the  New  Tes 
tament.  Thus  of  Christ  it  is  said,  "  He  is 
our  peace"  (Eph.  ii.  14);  and  St.  Paul 
says,  "  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan 
under  your  feet  shortly"  (Rom.  xvi.  20). 
Peace,  as  Taylor  observes,  is  a  Talmudic 
name  of  God,  and  the  etymological  con- 
nection in  Hebrew  between  peace  and 
perfectness,  '■'■everything  is  perfected  by 
peace  "  —  affords  a  clue  to  the  source 
from  whence  several  of  the  Pauline  ex- 
pressions may  have  been  derived. 

R,  Elazar  ben  'Asariah  used  to  ask: 
"To  what  is  that  man  like  whose  wisdom 
is  greater  than  his  doings  [works]?  He 
is  like  to  a  tree  whose  branches  are  many, 
but  whose  roots  are  few  ;  and  the  wind 
comes  and  uproots  it,  and  overturns  it,  as 
it  is  written,  'and  he  shall  be  as  one 
stripped  naked  [as  the  heath,  A.  V.]in  the 
desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  Com- 
eth, and  he  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
places  in  the  wilderness,  a  salt  land,  and 
not  inhabited '(Jer.  xvii.  6).  But  what  is 
that  man  like  whose  doings  are  greater 
than  his  wisdom  ?  Like  a  tree  whose 
branches  are  few,  and  whose  roots  are 
many,  for  though  all  the  winds  which  are 
in  the  world  come  and  light  upon  it  they 
do  not  move  it  from  its  place,  according 
as  it  is  said, 'and  he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not 
see  when  heat  cometh,  and  her  leaf  shall 
be  green,  and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the 
year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from 
yielding  fruit,'"  (Jer.  xvii.  8)  (Aboth  iii. 
27,  in  Strack's  ed.,  iii.  17). 

The  striking  resemblance  of  this  senti- 
ment to  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt, 
vii.  24-27)  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  to 
the  mind.  The  details  of  the  parable  of 
our  Lord  are  different,  but  the  teaching  of 
both  parables  is  identical. 

The  last  and  most  famous  of  the  great 
Jewish  rabbis  of  the  first  century  who 
shall  be  here  mentioned  is  R.  Akiba.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  story  he  was  of 
Gentile  origin.  He  entered  into  the  em- 
ployment of  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  shepherd.  While  so  engaged  he 
cordially  hated  the  learned  class,  possibly 
because  of  the  contempt  often  exhibited 
by  them  to  persons  of  his  class.  He  once 
said,  "When  I  was  one  of  the  common 
people  I  would  say,  O  that  I  had  here  the 
disciple  or  a  wise  man,  that  I  might  bite 
him  like  an  ass  "(Pesachim,  49  b).  But  his 
hatred  to  learning  was  totally  altered  by  his 
falling  in  love  with  Rachel,  the  daughter  of 
his  employer.     He  was  then   a  widower, 
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and  had  one  son  by  a  previous  wife.  He  | 
was  a  man  of  noble  exterior  as  well  as  of 
great  mental  powers.  His  love  was  re- 
turned with  love.  But  Rachel  refused  to 
give  him  her  hand  unless  he  abandoned 
his  shepherd's  staff  and  became  a  scholar. 
Though  forty  years  of  age,  he  accepted 
the  conditions  imposed  by  his  beloved, 
and  forthwith  enrolled  himself  as  the  pupil 
of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  teachers 
of  that  day.  For  twelve  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  intense  study,  though  at  first  he 
learned  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  He 
began  his  studies  some  fifteen  years  previ- 
ous to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Titus.  Though  his  fellow-students  were 
men  of  the  highest  abilities,  Akiba  excelled 
them  all.  He  carefully  learned  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fathers,  and  acquired  the  skill 
to  discover  proofs  for  these,  or  allusions 
to  them,  in  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. When  on  one  occasion  he  pressed 
his  opponent  R.  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanus 
hard  in  argument,  R.  Joshua,  the  learned 
blacksmith,  said  to  Eliezer,  "See,  these 
are  the  people  which  you  despise  "  (Jer. 
Pesach.  vi.  4). 

Indue  course  Akiba  was  married;  but 
Rachel's  father,  Kalba  Shebna,  opposed 
the  marriage,  and  it  took  place  privately. 
Kalba  Shebna  drove  the  pair  from  his 
house,  and  disinherited  his  daughter.  The 
married  pair  were  accordingly  reduced  to 
great  straits.  Their  first  child  was  born 
upon  a  heap  of  straw,  and  Rachel  was 
compelled  to  cut  off  her  hair  and  sell  it  in 
order  to  provide  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. R.  Akiba  consoled  her  on  the  oc- 
casion with  the  promise,  "  When  I  become 
rich  I  will  buy  for  thee  a  golden  Jerusa- 
lem." He  was  obliged  to  separate  himself 
for  several  years  from  her  society  while 
carrying  on  his  studies  at  Jerusalem. 
When  he  returned  to  Bene-Berak,  south- 
east of  Joppa,  after  having  completed  his 
studies,  in  order  to  found  a  college  of  his 
own,  a  multitude  went  out  to  meet  the 
then  distinguished  rabbi.  Rachel,  clad 
in  a  miserable  attire,  went  also  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  when  she  saw  him  sprang 
forward  and  clasped  his  knees.  His  dis- 
ciples, not  knowing  who  she  was,  at- 
tempted to  thrust  her  away.  But  R. 
Akiba  exclaimed,  "Let  her  alone,  make 
room  for  her;  all  that  I  am,  and  that  you 
are,  we  have  to  thank  her  for  "  (Nedarim, 
50).  Her  father,  proud  of  the  fame  of  his 
son-in-law,  now  bestowed  upon  her  a  rich 
dowry,  and  left  R.  Akiba  his  entire  pos- 
sessions. R.  Akiba  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  promise  he  had  made  in  the  days  of 
poverty,  and    bestowed    upon   his    wife  a 


magnificent  robe  upon  which  was  embroid- 
ered in  gold  a  picture  of  Jerusalem.* 

According  to  the  story,  the  wife  of  the 
Jewish  patriarch  became  envious  on  ac- 
count of  the  splendor  of  the  robe  which 
R.  Akiba  bestowed  upon  his  wife,  and 
complained  that  no  such  present  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her.  The  patriarch  Ga- 
maliel II.  reprimanded  herfor  her  jealousy, 
remarking  that  a  wife  only  deserved  such 
a  distinction  who  had  deprived  herself  of 
her  tresses  for  the  sake  of  her  husband. 
Possessed  of  a  wife  of  such  sterling  quali- 
ties, it  is  no  wonder  that  one  of  the  say- 
ings attributed  to  R.  Akiba  should  be: 
"  That  man  is  rich  who  possesses  a  wife 
with  excellent  virtues  "(Shabbath,  25). 

R.  Akiba's  school  in  Bene-Berak  soon 
became  famous,  and  many  of  the  distin- 
guished rabbis  of  a  later  period  were 
among  his  pupils.  His  scholars  were 
wont  to  compare  R.  Akiba  to  a  husband- 
man who  goes  out  to  a  field  to  seek  for 
grain.  If  he  finds  wheat  he  gathers  that, 
if  barley  he  takes  it  also.  If  he  sees  spelt 
he  adds  it  to  his  stock,  or  if  beans  or  len- 
tiles  he  reaps  them  also.  But  when  he 
returns,  he  arranges  all  in  order  according 
to  their  respective  sorts. f  His  rules  for 
teaching  were,  "  A  portion  daily,  a  portion 
daily."  "  Repeat  often  the  sentence  which 
you  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  your 
scholars."  "Teach  out  of  a  book  which 
is  correct,  for  a  blunder  once  fixed  in  the 
memory  cannot  easily  be  eradicated." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  his  learning.  This  subject 
is  ably  treated  in  the  work  of  Bacher,  who 
gives  numerous  instances  of  his  ing{^ 
nuity.  His  subtlety  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover many  Biblical  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  Those  inter- 
pretations often  cannot  bear  the  light  of 
modern  criticism,  although  similar  princi- 
ples of  exegesis  have  been  only  too  com- 
mon with  popular  preachers  of  all 
churches,  who  sometimes  take  little  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  texts 
they  venture  to  expound.  R.  Akiba  was 
said  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  every 
little  stroke  and  point  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. 

He  used  to  say  of  sin  that  "in  the  be- 
ginning it  is  as  weak  as  the  thread  of  a 
spider,  but  in  the  end  as  strong  as  the 
towing-rope  of  a  ship  "  (Midrash  Bere- 
shith,  §  xxii.,  on  Gen.  iv.  6).  This  saying 
of  his  was  founded  on  Isaiah  v.  18.  On 
one  occasion  he  taught  for  a  time  his  stu- 


•  See  Graetz's  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  59  fif. 
t  Aboth  Rabbi  Nathan,  §  18. 
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dents  in  the  morning  under  the  shade  of  a  I  world  is  judged  by  grace,  and  everythi 


large  fig-tree.  When  the  figs  began  to  get 
ripe,  the  owner  of  the  tree  was  wont  to  go 
out  very  early  and  gather  all  the  ripe  fruit. 
Fearing  that'  he  did  so  because  he  sus- 
pected their  honesty,  the  rabbi  and  his 
pupils  removed  to  another  locality.  The 
owner  was  disappointed  when  he  came 
and  found  that  they  had  left  the  place. 
He  at  once  sought  them  and  discovered 
where  they  had  removed.  "  My  lords," 
said  the  owner,  *'you  afforded  me  much 
pleasure  when  you  held  your  meetings 
under  my  fig-tree,  and  now  you  have  de- 
prived me  of  that  honor."  "  We  did  not 
mean,"  replied  they,  *'  to  deprive  you  of 
any  pleasure."  "  But  why  did  you,  then, 
go  away  from  my  tree  ?  "  asked  the  owner. 
"Because,"  was  the  reply,  "we  thought 
you  suspected  us."  "  I  did  not  suspect 
you,"  answered  the  owner,  "and  I  beg 
that  you  will  return."  They  accordingly 
did  so.  The  next  morning  the  owner 
came  early  as  usual,  but  he  stood  quietly 
there,  and  did  not  gather  the  figs.  When 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  tree  the  ripe  fruit 
became  full  of  worms.  The  owner  then 
showed  the  fruit  to  R.  Akiba  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  said,  "  You  now  see  why  I 
used  to  pluck  off  the  fruit  so  early,  not 
because  I  suspected  your  honesty,  but  be- 
cause I  did  not  wish  the  fruit  to  be  de- 
stroyed." R.  Akiba  then  remarked  to  his 
disciples,  "See  ye  not  that  the  owner  of 
the  fig-tree  knows  exactly  when  the  fruit 
should  be  gathered ;  and  even  so  God 
knows  the  time  when  the  righteous  ought 
to  be  taken  away  from  this  world."  He 
then  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  truth 
the  expression  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  vi. 
2,  "  My  beloved  is  gone  down  to  his  gar- 
den to  gather  lilies."* 

The  following  sayings  of  R.  Akiba  re- 
mind us  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John 
in  the  opening  verses  of  his  i  Epist.  iii. : 
"  Man  is  beloved  inasmuch  as  he  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  greater  love 
was  it  that  it  was  made  known  to  him  that 
he  was  so  created."  "  Israel  is  beloved 
because  they  are  called  the  sons  of  God  ; 
greater  love  was  it  that  this  was  made 
known  to  them  [in  the  words  of  the  law], 
as  it  is  said,  'Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  Lord 
your  God'"  (Aboth  iii.  21,  22;  Strack, 
iii.  14). 

More  important  are  his  sayings,  in  the 
same  treatise,  on  the  question  of  predes- 
tination and  foreknowledge  :  "  Everything 
is  foreseen;  and  freewill   is  given.     The 

♦  This  anecdote  is  related  in  the  "Midrash  Bare-  *  See  Bether,  die  fragliche  Stadt  im  Hadrianisch- 
shith,"  §  xlii.,  on  Gen.  xxv.  8,  and  also  in  the  "  Midrash  judischen  Kriege  :  ein  1700-jahriges  Missverstandniss. 
Koheleth"  in  ch.  v.  11,  and  in  other  places.  1  Von  Dr.  F.  Lebrecht.     Berlin  :  Adolf  Cohn,  1877. 


IS  according  to  work."  R.  Akiba  here 
affirms  that  the  supposed  opposites,  pre- 
destination and  freewill,  mercy  and  justice, 
are  reconcilable  with  each  other.  The 
profound  saying  of  a  later  rabbi  may  also 
be  quoted  as  setting  forth  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  Pharisees  on  this  ques- 
tion: "Everything  is  in  the  power  of 
Heaven  except  the  disposition  of  a  man 
towards  Heaven."  What  a  flood  of  light 
does  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisee  shed  on 
that  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  was  "a  Pharisee  and  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee,"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
It  is  the  old  teaching  of  the  Book  of 
Koheleth,  namely,  that  man's  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  are  foreseen 
and  predestined,  but  that  man  himself  is 
free  to  choose  whether  he  will  hear,  or 
refuse  to  hear,  the  voice  of  God. 

The  last  saying  of  R.  Akiba  that  we 
shall  here  quote  is  :  "  Everything  is  given 
[to  man]  on  pledge,  and  the  net  [of  death  ; 
compare  Eccl.  ix.  12,  Isa.  xxv.  7]  is  cast 
over  all  the  living.  The  office  is  open; 
the  broker  [the  Lord  of  the  world]  gives 
credit;  and  the  ledger  is  open;  and  the 
hand  writes  ;  and  whosoever  will  borrow, 
comes  and  borrows  ;  and  the  bailiffs  [the 
angels]  go  round  continually  every  day, 
and  exact  from  a  man  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not;  and  they  have  whereon  to  lean 
[evidence  enough];  and  the  judgment  isa 
judgment  of  truth  ;  and  everything  is  pre- 
pared for  the  Banquet  "(Aboth  iii.  25,  in 
Strack's  ed.,  iii.  16).  Compare  the  cry  of 
the  angel  in  the  book  of  Revelation : 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  are  called  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  "  (Rev.  xix. 

9). 

R.  Akiba  was  one  of  the  chief  movers 
in  the  terrible  Jewish  insurrection  in  the 
days  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  That  second 
war  of  the  Jews  had  no  historian  like  Jo- 
sephus  to  record  its  victories  and  defeats. 
The  last  great  battle  was  fought  on  the 
great  plain  on  which  the  city  Sepporis 
stood,  at  the  Castra  Vetera  of  the  Romans. 
That  name  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
corrupted  into  that  of  Bether.*  The  awful 
struggle  might  well  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Rev.  xiv.  20,  "The  blood  came 
forth  even  unto  the  horses'  bridles."  The 
losses  of  the  Romans  were  too  awful  to 
permit  of  their  making  any  boast  of  the 
victory  which  they  ultimately  achieved, 
but  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  in 
that  fearful   war  more  than  five  hundred 
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and  eighty  thousand  Jews  perished  by  the 
sword. 

R.  Akiba  travelled  far  and  wide  previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  that  insurrection  to 
prepare  the  Jews  for  the  struggle.  He 
visited  even  Rome  on  that  business.  As 
his  companions  heard  in  the  distance  the 
noise  of  the  great  city,  they  were  startled, 
and  thought  of  the  days  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  rabbi  con- 
soled them  with  the  remark,  "  If  the  wicked 
now  prosper  so  much,  how  will  it  be  by 
and  by  with  the  righteous?"  "Every- 
thing that  happens  to  you  is  for  your 
good,"  was  his  constant  expression,  a  say- 
ing similar  to  that  of  the  apostle  in  Rom. 
viii.  28,  which  has  often  been  a  consola- 
tion to  the  martyrs  of  the  Church.  "  When 
evil  befalls  the  heathen,"  said  Akiba, 
"  they  curse  t  heir  gods  ;  but  we  praise  our 
God  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and 
cry,  Praise  be  to  the  Judge  of  Truth  !" 

At  Rome  he  met  with  a  young,  unmar- 
ried nobleman  who  had  heard  of  his  wis- 
dom, but  who  noticed  with  astonishment 
that  the  rabbi  was  on  foot  and  barefooted. 
"Art  thou  a  Jewish  rabbi?"  asked  the 
Roman.  "I  am,"  replied  R.  Akiba. 
"Then  listen,"  said  he,  "to  three  words  : 
a  king  rides  upon  horseback,  a  freeman 
on  an  ass,  and  a  common  person  goes  on 
foot  with  shoes;  but  he  that  hath  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  for  him  is  the  grave 
to  be  preferred."  "  Thou  hast  spoken 
three  words,"  rejoined  the  rabbi;  "now 
hear  also  three  from  me.  The  ornament 
of  the  face  is  the  beard,  the  joy  of  the 
heart  is  the  wife,  and  the  dowry  of  the 
Eternal  is  children  ;  woe  to  the  man  who 
has  not  these  three!  Moreover,  I  will 
answer  thee  from  our  Scripture  :  '  I  have 
seen  slaves  upon  horses,  and  princes  like 
slaves  walking  upon  the  ground  '  "(Eccles. 
X.  6.  See  "  Midrash  Koheleth,"  on  that 
passage). 

R.  Akiba  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Jewish  insurrection.  He  pro- 
claimed the  great  Jewish  commander,  Bar 
Kokab,  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  Re- 
ferring to  the  name  of  that  commander, 
which  signified  "son  of  a  star,"  R.  Akiba 
exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  star  that  is  come 
out  of  Jacob ;  the  days  of  redemption  are 
at  hand  !  "  "Akiba,"  said  the  peace-lov- 
ing R.  Joshua,  "  the  grass  will  spring  up 
from  thy  jaw-bone  ere  the  Son  of  David  will 
come." 

The  Romans  put  R.  Akiba  to  death  with 
the  utmost  torture.  While  they  were 
combing  off  his  flesh  with  iron  combs  the 
time  of  prayer  arrived.  The  Jewish  rabbi 
began  to  recite  the  Jewish  formula,  ♦•  Hear, 


O  Israel,"  with  a  loud  voice,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  present.  "Art  thou  a  sor- 
cerer?" asked  the  Roman  general  who 
presided  over  the  execution.  "  I  am  no 
sorcerer,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  R.  Akiba; 
"  but  I  rejoice  to  fulfil  that  which  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  me  as  the  highest  ideal : 
'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  substance  '  —  that  is,  even  if  he  should 
take  away  thy  life."  As  he  was  dwelling 
on  the  word  "the  Lord  thy  God  is  ONE," 
and  prolonging  the  last  syllable  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  his  spirit  winged  its  flight 
to  that  place  where  "  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 
(Jobiii.  17). 

Our  subject  is  not  exhausted,  nor  have 
we  given  more  than  a  few  illustrations  of 
what  may  be  gathered  from  even  an  im- 
perfect study  of  rabbinical  literature. 

Charles  H.  H.  Wright. 
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ENGLISHWOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Any  one  who  is  asked  to  write  a  de- 
scription of  civilized  men  or  women  in 
any  given  country  will,  likely  enough,  be 
reminded  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's remark,  that  she  had  never  met  but 
two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world  —  men 
and  women. 

What  is  the  type  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
lady?  This  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
set  me  frequently,  and  when  I  have  tried 
to  answer  I  have  felt  daunted  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  types  that  have  sprung  to  my 
memory,  and  by  the  fear  of  appearing  to 
judge  or  criticise  where  I  have  only  been 
asked  to  describe,  and,  where  I  am  chiefly 
concerned,  to  defend. 

An  Anglo-Indian  woman  is  only  a  tem- 
porarily transplanted  Englishwoman,  and 
only  in  so  far  as  she  is  subject  to  special 
conditions  does  she  differ  from  the  women 
of  her  own  race  and  class  anywhere  else. 
These  conditions  are,  —  exile,  enervating, 
and  often  deadly  climate  ;  a  society  which 
is  in  most  places  very  small,  never  very 
large,  and  which  is  three-fourths  military 
and  one-fourth  official;  which  contains  a 
large  preponderance  of  men  over  women, 
no  old  people,  and  no  young  ones  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  ;  which  is  re- 
cruited from  the  upper  of  our  upper  middle- 
classes  at  home,  in  which  almost  all  enjoy 
a  competence  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  their  position,  but  affording  no 
margin  for  freedom  of  action,  or  the  pur- 
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suit  of  a  wide  choice  of  interests  ;  a  life 
of  interruptions  and  publicity,  of  few  do- 
mestic responsibilities,  much  solitude  for 
the  women,  and  peculiarly  heavy  responsi- 
bilities for  the  men. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  are 
peculiar  to  India,  but  many  characteristics 
of  both  the  life  and  the  people  are  common 
to  all  English  provincial  lives  and  people. 
Anglo-Indian  society  is  provincial  with 
officialism  superadded,  and  has  much  in 
common  with  that  of  the  English  country 
town,  especially  the  garrison  town,  whilst 
the  hill-stations  have  a  considerable  dash 
of  the  watering-place  about  them.  It  is 
my  object  to  show  that  some  of  the  less 
attractive  peculiarities  of  the  English- 
woman in  India  have  nothing  peculiarly 
Indian  about  them.  And  whilst  I  must 
own  that  in  India  a  woman  is  more  tempted 
to  drift  into  idleness,  inertia,  local-minded- 
ness,  uncultured,  gossipy  lines  of  thought 
and  speech,  into  pleasure-seeking  and 
flirtation  (I  use  the  word  advisedly  as  dis- 
tinct from  serious  love-making),  than  she 
ever  need  be  at  home,  yet  the  life  has  pro- 
duced, and  is  producing,  women  of  whom 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
whose  qualities  many  women  in  England 
may  do  well  to  imitate. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  "Burra  Memsa- 
hib."  There  is  no  adequate  translation  of 
this  name  ;  "the  great  lady  "  has  too  aris- 
tocratic and  feudal  a  sound  about  it ;  "  the 
great  official  lady  "  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  member-in- 
council,  a  commissioner,  a  judge,  or  a 
collector.  There  is  something  lovable, 
and  yet  awful,  about  her.  She  grasps  an 
ornate  card-case  as  her  social  oriflamme, 
the  table  of  precedence  is  her  Magna 
Charta,  she  is  supremely  virtuous,  she 
leads  and  judges  the  society  in  which  she 
moves,  her  conversation  is  strictly  local, 
practical,  and  personal.  She  has  weathered 
many  dangers  and  hardships.  She  is  a 
Conservative,  and  in  theory  her  sympa- 
thies are  anti-native,  but  if  you  inquired 
of  her  servants  and  others  of  her  Aryan 
brethren,  you  would  hear  how  in  more  than 
name  she  is  "the  protector  of  the  poor." 
There  is  a  touch  of  the  patriarchal  about 
her  household.  In  camp  she  shows  a 
genius  for  "  bundobust  ;"*  in  "the  sta- 
tion "  her  dinner-parties  are  wearisome, 
but  her  hospitality  unfailing.  Her  doors 
are  ever  open,  her  help  ever  ready  for  the 
sick,  the  bereaved,  or  simply  the  stranger. 
Her  faults  are  pomposity  and  huffiness; 
her  virtues  hospitality,  charity  (not  always 

*  Arrangement. 
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in  the  widest  sense),  indeed,  all  Christian 
virtues,  except,  perhaps,  humility.  There 
is  nothing  specially  Indian  about  her,  ex- 
cept her  long  Indian  experience,  her  pluck 
and  hospitality.  She  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach we  ever  get  in  India  to  the  vener- 
able in  age,  but  she  is  not  fifty,  and  soon 
her  husband  will  retire  on  his  hard-earned 
pension,  and  take  her  away  to  a  semi- 
detached villa  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  and 
India  will  lose  in  her  a  restraint  and  a 
tradition. 

Then  there  is  the  gay  and  giddy  lady, 
the  "  cheery  "  woman,  who  rests  not  day 
or  night  organizing  picnics,  promoting 
dances  and  theatricals,  who  mourns  the 
inertia  of  her  fellows  if  entertainments 
flag  even  for  a  week,  who  frequents  hill- 
stations,  but  is  not  necessarily  a  grass- 
widow.  Her  talk  is  much  interlarded  with 
Anglo-Indian  expressions,  such  as  "tif- 
fin," "  chit,"  "  pukka,"  "  gup."  Her  chil- 
dren, if  she  has  any,  are  at  home.  Before 
they  went  she  most  likely  was  a  different 
woman  —  much  as  Indian  mothers  always 
are,  anxious,  watchful,  and  worn,  but  they 
had  to  go,  and  she  had  to  stay,  and  her 
pleasure-loving  nature,  without  occupation 
or  responsibility,  finds  its  own  consolation. 
There  is  no  particular  harm  in  the  cheery 
woman;  she  is  what  is  called  "a  useful 
sort  of  person  to  have  in  a  station,  because 
she  gets  things  up,  you  know,"  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  phrase  in  a  country 
where  all  amusements  are  amateur,  and 
must  be  self-constructed.  There  is  always 
a  lady  of  this  type  on  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  ; 
she  has  a  fancy  dress  in  the  hold,  and 
therefore  insists  on  a  fancy  ball ;  she  gen- 
erally knows  one  part  in  "Sweethearts" 
or  "  Ici  on  Parle  Fran^ais,"  but  as  Mr. 
Kipling  would  say,  "  that  is  another  story," 
and  must  be  written  some  day  under  the 
head  of  "  P.  and  O.  passengers,  a  distinct 
race."  What  is  there  peculiarly  Indian 
about  this  woman?  I  maintain  nothing 
but  her  circumstances.  Frivolity  and 
pleasure-seeking  are  foibles  of  English  as 
well  as  Indian  growth.  Indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary "plains"  station  offers  a  starvation 
diet  for  such  a  nature,  but  in  a  hill-station, 
or  any  large  centre  in  "the  season,"  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  holiday-making,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  have  escaped  there 
on  a  few  weeks'  leave,  and  the  cheery 
woman  finds  many  playmates  and  amuse- 
ments for  every  day  of  the  week. 

Then  there  are  the  flirts,  and  will  any 
one  tell  me  they  are  the  product  of  any 
particular  country?  They  exist  in  India, 
no  doubt,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  in 
England,  but  there  is  less  demand  for  fe- 
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male  flirts  here,  owing  to  the  surplus  of 
women.  In  India  women  are  in  a  minority, 
and  therefore  at  a  premium  socially.  It  is 
a  law  of  nature  that  whichever  sex  is  in  a 
minority  in  any  society  obtains  an  amount 
of  attention,  flattery,  and  homage  from  the 
other  sex  which  results,  among  the  lighter- 
headed,  in  a  condition  of  things  commonly 
known  as  being  "spoilt."  As  an  exempli- 
fication of  this  law  we  have  only  to  look  at 
London  society,  where  the  men  are  in  a 
minority.  Who  that  has  travelled  about 
the  world,  and  seen  men  under  the  oppo- 
site condition,  but  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  average  English  gentleman,  of  no  spe- 
cial moral  or  intellectual  power  to  lift  him 
above  the  crowd,  is  a  more  chivalrous- 
minded  man  after  ten  years  in  India  than 
if  he  had  remained  in  London  at  a  false 
social  premium.  As  London  society  is  an 
abnormal  test  of  a  man's  vanity,  so  is 
Anglo-Indian  society  of  a  woman's.  At 
least,  in  India  things  are  balanced,  so  that 
it  is  rare  to  see  women  "running  after  " 
men ;  the  race  is  all  the  other  way. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  describe  the  more 
usual  form  of  Anglo-Indian  flirt  I  wish  to 
dwell  on  one  point,  that  the  real  business- 
like siren  is  rarer  and  in  every  way  at 
a  disadvantage  in  India.  She  is  there 
no  doubt.  Her  cigarette  and  patchouli- 
scented  drawing-room,  with  many  screens 
and  cunning  corners,  is  "a  room  which 
precludes  morality;"  her  roving  eye  and 
sinuous  figure  are  alike  the  horror  of  the 
Burra  Memsahib  and  the  magnet  to  the 
subaltern  ;  her  facile  good-nature  makes 
her  still  beloved  by  some  of  her  own  sex, 
and  her  free  talk  is  often  the  recreation 
of  the  statesman.  But  all  the  conditions 
of  life  in  India  are  a  restraint  upon  her. 
Cunning  corners  are  hot  to  sit  in,  screens 
and  curtains  promote  mosquitoes,  servants 
glide  to  and  iro  with  noiseless  tread,  the 
doors  and  windows  are  all  open.  Society 
is  small  and  has  many  watch-dogs,  headed 
by  the  Burra  Memsahib.  Climate  forces 
the  siren,  as  well  as  her  victims,  into  the 
fresh  air  at  the  same  hour,  and  generally 
along  the  same  thoroughfare  daily,  as 
every  one  else  ;  in  fact,  the  siren  finds 
herself  continually  before  the  public.  In 
India  all  is  public,  and  there  is  nothing 
hidden  that  shall  not  be  revealed.  Alto- 
gether, I  think  my  readers  will  agree  that 
the  determined,  unscrupulous  flirt  is  much 
happier,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  found 
in  greater  numbers,  behind  the  screen  of 
a  more  complex  society  than  in  an  Indian 
station,  which,  in  the  matter  of  publicity, 
and  censorious  gossipiness,  surpasses 
even  the  English  country  village. 


No,  the  characteristic  Anglo-Indian  flirt 
is  of  a  far  milder  sort.  The  motives  that 
underlie  her  conduct  are  vanity  and  reac- 
tion from  a  monotonous  and  lonely  ex- 
istence, resulting  in  a  craving  for  some 
excitement.  Without  wishing  altogether 
to  justify  her  motives  or  their  conse- 
quences, I  still  assert  that  they  are  more 
excusable  in  India  than  elsewhere.  Let 
us  follow  her  career  from  the  time  she 
comes  out  as  a  raw  girl  fresh  from  a 
boarding-school. 

No  sooner  does  she  set  foot  on  a  P.  and 
O.  steamer  than  she  finds  herself  valued 
socially.  Her  rosy  cheeks,  redolent  of 
English  air,  have  a  special  charm  to  the 
homesick  Anglo-Indians,  whose  fine- 
drawn features  and  tanned  complexions 
may  be  recognized  as  they  come  on  board 
at  the  docks,  or  Brindisi.  The  girl  is 
voted  "so  fresh  and  English  —  nothing 
Indian  about  her,"  and  is  flirted  with  as 
much  as  time  and  space  will  allow.  When 
she  lands  in  India,  whether  to  remain  in  a 
large  centre  such  as  Bombay  or  Calcutta, 
or  to  go  up  to  the  ordinary  station  of  the 
village-like  proportions  already  mentioned, 
she  finds  the  same  thing,  that,  qud  woman, 
in  this  society  where  males  preponderate 
she  has  an  amount  of  social  success  and 
attention  that  no  girl  in  England  without 
exceptional  advantages  of  beauty,  wit,  or 
wealth,  ever  receives  when  she  first  comes 
out.  It  often  happens  that  girls  do  not 
come  out  to  India  either  with  or  to  their 
own  parents,  or  in  any  sense  to  a  home, 
with  its  traditions,  restraints,  occupations, 
and  responsibilities,  but  they  come  to 
some  more  distant  relation,  or  to  a  friend 
who  has  invited  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
companionship,  and  to  give  them  the  "ad- 
vantages "  of  a  girl's  life  in  India.  Even 
if  she  do  come  to  her  parents,  they  are 
often  half  strangers  to  her.  However 
much  heartache  and  homesickness  they 
may  have  had  for  their  child  during  the 
long  years  of  separation  between  furlough 
and  furlough,  yet  nothing  can  bridge  over 
those  years,  and  make  the  understanding 
and  intimacy  between  parent  and  child  the 
same  as  in  an  English  home.  The  latter 
takes  her  first  plunge  into  life  far  away 
from  the  associations,  the  friends,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  traditions  of  her  childhood, 
and  gets  her  first  impressions  of  the  world 
amidst  the  trivial  round  of  amusements 
and  social  gatherings  with  which  Anglo- 
Indians  keep  up  good-fellowship,  and 
strive  to  while  away  their  leisure  hours  in 
the  "land  of  regrets."  But  to  the  girl,  so 
far,  it  is  a  land  of  picnics,  dances,  and 
"gymkanas,"  where  she  finds  herself  pet- 
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ted  and  courted.  She  has  her  love  affairs, 
and  after  a  year  or  two,  varied  by  intervals 
at  hill-stations,  she  selects  a  husband  from 
the  number  of  her  suitors.  Just  as  the 
stress  of  climate  is  beginning  to  fade  her 
complexion  and  lower  her  energies  she 
enters  on  the  holy  state.  Then  babies 
come,  and  whilst  they  are  there  it  is  rare 
for  an  Anglo-Indian  mother,  be  she  ever 
so  uncultured  and  lonely,  to  be  tempted 
back  into  the  arena  of  flirtation.  Mothers 
of  Indian  children  are  as  a  rule  models  of 
devotion  to  these  little  pale  ghosts  of  En- 
glish babyhood,  whose  graves  occupy 
such  large  corners  of  our  Indian  cemeter- 
ies. To  save  them  from  such  an  end,  the 
mother  has  often  to  spend  one-third  of 
the  year  in  the  hills  away  from  her  hus- 
band, and  sometimes  she  has  to  fly  sud- 
denly with  them  as  fast  as  train  and  ship 
can  carry  her,  over  "the  black,  dividing 
sea,"  back  to  her  old  home  in  England. 
There,  after  a  year  or  so,  she  leaves  them, 
and  goes  back  to  the  old  life,  to  empti- 
ness, monotony,  and,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  solitude,  her  husband  being  in 
office  all  day.  But  towards  sundown  the 
old  social  gatherings  go  on  —  how  weary, 
stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable  they  seem  to 
her  now!  An  Englishwoman  in  India 
once  said  bitterly  to  me,  "  If  a  woman  be- 
comes perfectly  contented  in  India  it  is  a 
sign  she  has  deteriorated."  This  is  much 
too  general  and  sweeping  an  assertion,  but 
as  applied  to  life  in  an  ordinary  Indian 
station  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  The 
woman  who  can  drown  homesickness, 
Iceep  her  health,  and  who  has  sufficient 
resources  within  herself  to  be  happy  any- 
where, is  happy  in  India,  but  such  women 
are  exceptions  all  over  the  world.  To  the 
average  woman,  who  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  her  circumstances,  the  con- 
solations and  distractions  of  station  life 
are,  to  say  the  least,  inadequate.  The 
weekly  gymkana,  the  more  frequent  polo, 
the  daily  gathering  between  6 and  7.30  p.m. 
at  the  general  meeting  place,  "the  Club," 
a  building  consisting  of  a  billiard-room 
and  a  library,  with  lawn-tennis  grounds 
outside,  where  the  craving  for  companion- 
ship drives  the  few  English  people  to  col- 
lect, talk  "  shop,"  and  gossip,  to  read  the 
papers  with  flagging  interest,  and  borrow 
books  from  the  indifferent  library,  —  these 
gatherings,  varied  by  an  occasional  dance 
or  picnic,  can  do  little  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
Indian  life,  and  they  leave  the  average 
woman  fairly  homesick  for  life  in  En- 
gland. 

The  typical  Anglo-Indian  flirt  is  simply 
she  who  succumbs  to  the   temptation  to 


salt  her  savorless  life  by  the  excitements 
of  sentimental  friendships  ;  to  let  her  van- 
i  ity  be  fed  by  the  attentions  and  flattery  of 
the  surplus  of  subalterns  and  other  unat- 
tached men,  of  whom  in  India  there  is 
always  a  supply.  Like  flirts  all  over  the 
world,  she  deceives  herself  into  thinking 
she  is  only  giving  sympathy  when  she  is 
really  accepting  admiration  and  love,  and 
once  having  begun  to  sip  the  cup  of  these 
moral  stimulants,  she  finds  it  hard  to  do 
without  them. 

She  is  without  two  great  restraints 
which  act  on  most  women  who  drift  into 
the  same  line  of  conduct  in  England,  viz. : 
first,  the  risk  of  paining  and  estranging 
her  elders  and  contemporaries  in  her  own 
family,  whose  criticism,  once,  aroused,  is 
apt  to  be  plainly  expressed  ;  second,  the 
wide-eyed,  silent  criticism  of  her  own  girls 
and  boys,  who  also  by  their  mere  exist- 
ence take  up  her  time,  and  draw  her  back 
to  healthier  interests. 

I  have  no  wish  to  justify  this  typical 
flirt ;  I  only  wish  to  show  that  whilst  her 
temptations  are  abnormal  and  Indian,  her 
nature  and  her  foljies  are  merely  human. 
The  unwritten  laws  0f  Indian  society  allow 
her  to  ride,  drive,  and  walk  with  men. 
Women,  both  married  and  single,  are  al- 
most obliged  to  go  to  balls  and  dance  ; 
they  are  dubbed  airified  and  unobligiig  if 
they  do  not  do  so,  women  being  in  de- 
mand socially  ;  thus  there  is  endless  pro- 
pinquity, always  more  or  less  in  public,  yet 
admitting  of  the  sentimental  tiie-d-tite. 
There  is  an  Arcadian  simplicity,  a  naive 
love  of  display  about  the  Indian  flirt, 
something  disarming  and  comic  about  the 
way  she  gallops,  drives,  and  dances  her 
admirers  up  and  down  before  the  eyes  of 
her  small  world  — eyes  that  have  so  little 
to  occupy  them.  It  is  this  continual  ob- 
servation, and  the  inevitable  discussion 
following  upon  it  that  have  given  rise  to 
the  impression  that  there  is  so  much  flir- 
tation in  India.  There />  a  good  deal  of 
it,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  but  no 
sign  of  it  in  its  mildest  or  its  acuter  form 
escapes  observation. 

The  existence  of  this  belief  that  En- 
glishwomen in  India  are  all  flirts,  fostered 
by  Mr.  Kipling's  masterly  sketches  of 
Mrs.  Hauksbee  and  others  of  the  more 
vulgar  of  this  class,  blending  as  he  does 
with  such  absolute  truth  their  vulgarity 
with  their  own  peculiar  pathos,  —  this 
must  be  my  excuse  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  this  small  percentage  of  the  English- 
woman in  India. 

Of  the  types  already  described  the  last 
two  are  characteristic  of  the  many  small 
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military  stations,  and  the  liill-stations,  but 
the  district  life  in  tents,  or  in  places  where 
there  are  no  soldiers,  is  the  most  charac- 
teristically Anglo-Indian.     In  such  places 
has  of  late  years  come  into  existence  the 
sporting  lady.     These  are  generally  wives 
of  district  officers,  either  in  the   revenue, 
forest,  police,    or    public    works    depart- 
ments, who  have  to  live  in  places  where, 
perhaps,  they,  and  one  subordinate  officer, 
and  a  half-caste  apothecary  form  the  only 
*'  European  "  population.       These   spend 
their  winters  pleasantly  enough   travelling 
about   in   tents.     They   rise   about  6    or 
6.30  A.M.,  and  ride  on  to  the  next  camping 
ground,  where   they  find   duplicate  tents 
already  pitched.     On  the  way  the  husband 
shoots,  the  ordinary  game   being    black- 
buck,  wild  duck,  snipe,  or  quail.     By  ten 
at  latest  they  are  in  camp,  breakfast,  and 
the  husband  sets  to  work  in  his  office-tent, 
transacting  the  business  of  local  adminis- 
tration.    He  therefore  has  the  double  in- 
terest of  his  work  and  his  sport,  whilst  the 
wife's  chief  occupation  is  the  bundobust 
of  the   camp.     If   she  has  children    they 
are  a  considerable  anxiety.     They  travel 
in  a   bullock   "dumny"   daily  the    same 
distance  as  their  parents  ride.     Towards 
sundown,   if  he   has   time,   the    husband 
shoots  again.     It  can  easily  be  understood 
that  if  the  wife  can  take  an  active  share 
in  his  sport  the  monotony  of  her  life  will 
be  much  relieved.     I   remember  once  ar- 
riving late  one  evening  during  "  the  rains  " 
at  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  Deccan, 
to  go  on  the  next  morning.     We  had  ex- 
pected to  eat  the  inevitable  tough  chicken 
in  the  traveller's  bungalow,  and  to  share 
our  night's  rest  with  bats,  toads,  fleas,  etc. 
But  the  ever  alert  hospitality  of  India,  in 
the  shape  of  the  local  superintendent  of 
police,  found  us   out  at  once,  and  trans- 
planted  us   to   his  cool   and  comfortable 
bungalow,  where  his  wife  most  kindly  re- 
<:eived  us  in  her  pretty  drawing-room,  of 
which    the   least  usual  adornment  was  a 
row  of  fine  black-buck  heads  hung  round 
the  wall.     N.  remarked  on  them  with  the 
envy  of  a  fellow-sportsman,  and  we  were 
astonished  to  find  that  they  had  all  been 
shot  by  our  hostess,  a  pretty,  delicate-look- 
ing little  woman.     She  then  showed  us  a 
photograph  of  herself  in  her  "  shikar  "  suit 
—  a  loose  Norfolk  jacket,  short  petticoat, 
and  gaiters  (as  a  protection  against  snakes), 
a  huge  pith  sun-hat,   and  a  wadded  pad 
down  her  back  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun.     She  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  mo- 
notony of  her  life  until  she  took  to  shoot- 
ing  with   her  husband.     One  other  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  collector,  I  met  in  the  Kanara 
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forest,  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, where  the  shooting  is  done  from 
trees.  She  was  then  elated  at  having  shot 
her  first  head  of  big  game,  a  hyena,  but  I 
have  since  heard  that  she  has  shot  tigers, 
big  sambur,  panther,  bear,  and  black-buck, 
everything,  in  fact,  except  elephant  and 
bison.  Such  spirited  reaction  from  the 
inertia  to  which  the  climate  and  life  make 
many  women  victims,  must  disarm  criti- 
cism. 

But  these  types  that  I  have  described 
still  include  but  a  percentage  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Anglo-Indian  ladies,  who,''when 
I  begin  to  think  of  them,  present  to  me  an 
array  of  white  faces  on  which  endurance 
is  plainly  written.  There  is  an  impression 
of  faded,  old-fashioned  refinement  about 
them;  their  conversation  drifts  into  dis- 
cussing the  comparative  merits  of  the 
various  places  where  they  have  been  sta- 
tioned, how  much  or  how  little  ill-health 
their  husbands,  their  children,  or  they 
themselves  have  had  there.  Often  they 
sound  a  note  of  cheerful  gratitude  for  the 
place  they  are  in,  because  it  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  some  "  European  "  society,  an 
English  doctor,  or  the  power  of  escaping 
by  road  or  rail  to  the  hills,  or  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  or  Madras,  in  case  of  obstinate 
fever  or  other  illness.  They  talk  of  when 
they  were  last  in  England,  and  speak  with 
sudden  animation  of  the  delights  of  that 
time,  or  of  how  "next  hot-weather,"  or 
"  the  hot-weather  after  next,"  they  hope  to 
go  home  again. 

Their  uncomplainingness  is  marvellous, 
their  pluck  undefeated,  their  hospitality 
and  kindness  to  each  other,  to  any  passing 
globe-trotter,  or  other  stranger,  unfailing. 
These  qualities  of  large-hearted  kindness 
and  hospitality  are  characteristic  of  all 
Anglo-Indians;  the  Burra  Memsahib  ex- 
cels in  them,  the  siren,  the  cheery  woman, 
and  the  flirt  are  not  behindhand  in  them. 
And  when  I  speak  of  hospitality  I  do  not 
mean  the  giving  of  entertainments,  I 
mean  hospitality  that  makes  people  turn 
out  of  their  more  comfortable  rooms  to 
give  them  up  to  a  stranger,  that  takes  in  a 
sick  acquaintance,  nurses  him  night  and 
day,  feeds  him  on  the  best  beef-tea,  milk, 
and  champagne  that  can  be  managed, 
writes  home  to  his  friends  accounts  of  his 
progress,  or  details  of  his  death  ;  the  kind- 
ness that  makes  people  go  at  once  to  a 
house  where  there  is  illness,  and  offer  to 
take  a  share  of  the  nursing.  At  ordinary 
times,  Anglo-Indian  society  presents  ex- 
amples of  petty  gossip,  self-asserting  huf- 
finess,  and  undignified  fiirtation  ;  but  the 
very  women  who  will  one  day  meet  each 
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other  with  an  indignant  snort  and  a  sweep 
of  their  somewhat  faded  skirts,  on  account 
of  some  dispute  over  a  question  of  pre- 
cedence, or  something  equally  petty,  will 
be  found  next  day  combining  to  nurse  a 
cholera  patient,  or  tending  each  other  in 
some  grief  or  irouble. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  not  used 
his  photographic  powers  of  description, 
and  allowed  his  genius  to  put  life  into  more 
'•Plain  Tales"  of  quiet  women's  heroism 
in  the  plains  than  of  foolish  women's  fol- 
lies in  the  hills.  He  would  find  in  the 
former  a  larger  field  and  less  commonplace 
material,  and  would,  withal,  give  a  truer 
picture  of  the  most  distinctively  Anglo- 
Indian  life.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  majority  of  women  in  India  share  with 
the  men  all  the  roughing  and  danger,  ex- 
cept actual  war  (and  in  the  Mutiny  they 
shared  that  too),  without  sharing  the  credit 
or  the  rewards,  except  in  so  far  as  their 
husbands'  honors  benefit  them.  Women 
are  the  camp  followers  of  the  great  army 
of  English  occuipation,  and  they  often  find 
themselves  under  conditions  which,  to  use 
a  telling  phrase  of  Mr.  Kipling's  own,  are 
'•  like  the  field  of  battle  with  all  the  glory 
missing." 

I  regret  that,  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  my  own  better  luck  gave  me  little 
opportunity  of  personally  observing  my 
fellow-women  under  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions of  Indian  life,  and  partly  that  the 
kind  of  all-in-the-day's-work,  matter-of- 
course  heroism  and  endurance  that  are 
most  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
woman  do  not  easily  condense  into  anec- 
dote, I  am  unable  to  give  many  illustrative 
instances.  But  one  pathetically  charac- 
teristic story  comes  to  my  mind  of  a 
young,  newly  married  woman,  who  went 
with  her  husband  on  duty  to  some  distant 
and  God-forsaken  spot,  miles  from  any 
English  cantonment.  Within  a  year  the 
husband  died  of  cholera,  dysentery,  or  one 
of  the  rapid  Indian  sicknesses.  She  found 
herself  without  benefit  of  clergy,  doctor, 
or  undertaker,  alone,  but  for  a  handful  of 
native  servants.  These  helped  her  to  dig 
the  grave,  but  the  coffin  she  hammered 
together  with  her  own  hands,  out  of  the 
wood  of  old  packing-cases  which  had  con- 
tained the  "  Europe  stores  "  for  their  daily 
use. 

Globe-trotters  from  time  to  time  com- 
ment on  the  dulness  of  Indian  society, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  conversa- 
tionally dull,  borni,  and  uncultured,  but  so 
is  conversation  apt  to  be  in  provincial 
society  anywhere. 

It  is  easy  here,  with  English  ozone  in 


our  lungs,  and  living,  as  at  any  rate  Lon- 
doners do,  in  the  forcing  house  of  litera- 
ture, art,  science,  and  politics,  to  criticise 
our  exiled  sisters  in  India;  in  which 
country  the  subtler  refinements  of  civil- 
ization, which  develop  women  in  England 
and  mould  their  tastes,  are  absent.  Let 
the  critics  be  wafted  suddenly  in  June 
from  the  exhilarating  freshness  of  English 
country,  or  the  mental  mill-race  of  London, 
to  an  Indian  station,  its  stifling  heat,  dark- 
ened rooms,  and  swaying  punkahs,  and 
let  them  see  if  in  the  lightest  literature  is 
to  be  found  anything  but  a  powerful 
soporific. 

A  less  obvious  cause  than  that  already 
mentioned  has  been  suggested  to  me  as 
underlying  this  lack  of  intellectual  keen- 
ness among  Englishwomen  in  India  as  a 
rule  —  a  rule  to  which  happily  there  are 
many  exceptions.  In  India  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  country  and  among  a  people 
where,  as  everywhere  in  Asia,  tradition, 
religion,  and  inveterate  custom  combine 
to  throw  women  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground ;  and  it  is  particularly  difficult  for 
Englishwomen  living  among  scattered 
groups  of  foreign  sojourners  in  the  land 
to  find  the  material,  or  the  opportunity, 
for  advancing  outside  the  strict  limitations 
of  household  duty  and  petty  social  occu- 
pations. The  Englishwoman  as  well  as 
other  women  in  India  has  to  fight  against 
the  strong  Asiatic  prejudice  which  dis- 
likes her  taking  part  in  public  affairs  of 
any  kind.  In  this  direction  she  has  few 
chances  and  little  encouragement. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages  and 
impediments,  philanthropic  Englishwomen 
are  arising  in  these  latter  days,  who  inter- 
est themselves  in  schools  and  hospitals, 
both  English  and  native,  and  who  learn 
the  native  dialect  in  order  to  make  friends 
with  native  ladies,  the  wives  of  chiefs  and 
other  native  gentlemen.  The  English 
lady  doctors  sent  out  by  the  Society  for 
Providing  Female  Medical  Aid  to  Indian 
Women  (better  known  as  the  Lady  Duf- 
ferin  Fund)  are  a  new  development  of 
Anglo-Indian  society.  Their  numbers  are 
still  comparatively  small,  but  their  ex- 
istence certainly  tends  to  stimulate  the 
philanthropic  and  intellectual  life  of  En- 
glishwomen in  India.  These  lady  doctors, 
gaining  as  they  do  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  insight  into,  the  lives  of 
native  women  of  all  classes,  and  yet  tak- 
ing their  place  in  the  English-social  life, 
form  a  link  and  arouse  an  interest  between 
English  and  native  women  which  leads  to 
the  widening  and  enriching  of  the  lives  of 
both. 
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Another  common  criticism  by  the  globe- 
trotter is  that  "Englishwomen  in  India 
know  and  care  so  little  about  India  itself, 
its  history,  antiquities,  architecture,  and 
natural  beauties."  I  cannot  pretend  that 
to  this  accusation  many  must  not  plead 
guilty  (are  there  not  many  who  might  do 
likewise  in  England?),  but  I  assert  that 
there  are  many  who  have  studied  as  much 
as  opportunity  offers  the  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  within  their  reach.  Many 
are  in  India  years  before  they  have  the 
chance  of  leaving  the  most  banal  of  En- 
glish cantonments.  I  was  lucky  in  having 
more  opportunities  for  travel  than  most, 
and  my  first  experience,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  in  India,  was  at  Bijapore,  whose  glo- 
rious tombs  and  mosques  were  intoxicat- 
ing in  their  contrast  to  the  modern  monot- 
ony of  the  place  I  had  left.  We  were 
entertained  there  with  true  hospitality  by 
the  collector  and  his  wife.  This  lady 
drove  us  about  in  her  tonga,*  and  showed 
herself  complete  mistress  of  the  history 
of  the  place,  and  also  knew  every  detail  of 
ornament,  every  point  of  view  of  the 
splendid  buildings.  She  showed  us  her 
own  tracings  of  the  carvings,  and  her  pho- 
tographs of  the  buildings,  and  offered  us 
copies  of  any  we  particularly  admired. 
She  had  been  at  Bijapore  some  years,  had 
three  or  four  pale  children,  and  her  hus- 
band's health  was  evidently  on  the  strain. 
She  told  me  that  during  her  first  year  or 
two  there  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the 
study,  the  fruits  of  which  she  h^d  so 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal;  but  I  could 
see  that,  except  when  a  passing  sightseer 
came  by,  she  had  lost  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauties  around  her.  At  last  our  con- 
versation drifted  to  the  old  subjects  — 
exile,  health,  climate,  home  —  and  she 
said,  looking  at  her  children,  "My  one 
thought  now  is  to  keep  these  children 
alive  till  April  year  "  (we  were  then  in 
September),  "  when  "  -  -  her  face  brighten- 
ing —  "  we  can  go  home  for  two  years  !  " 
Was  it  wonderful  that  the  strain  of  exile 
and  anxiety  had  supplanted  the  aesthetic 
energy  with  which  she  had  entered  on  her 
life  at  Bijapore  ? 

The  extent  to  which  Englishwomen 
have  contributed  to  Anglo-Indian  litera 
ture  is  probably  not  known ;  for  up  to 
quite  recent  years  the  literature  itself  has 
attracted  slight  notice  in  this  country. 
But  some  of  the  best  books  on  the  social 
life  of  the  English,  on  the  every-day  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  natives,  on  the 
scenery,  architecture,  and  even  the  history 
of    India,    were    formerly  written  by    our 

*  A  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  ponies. 


countrywomen,  who  have  sketched  lightly 
and  agreeably  their  rambles  and  recollec- 
tions, and  have  shown  considerable  ap- 
preciation of  the  salient  features  of  the 
society  around  them,  and  of  the  amusing 
and  striking  characteristics  of  civil  or 
military  administration.  J 

Miss  Roberts  wrote,  some  fifty  years  ^ 
ago,  a  book  which  is  still  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  Indian  society  at  that  time;  Mrs. 
Speirs  produced  a  work  of  some  value  on 
ancient  India;  Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  left 
on  record  a  curious  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  her  experiences  in  the  Hydera- 
bad country  ;  and,  to  come  down  to  much 
later  days,  Mrs.  Guthrie's  books,  "My 
Year  in' an  Indian  Fort"  and  "Life  in 
Western  India,"  may  be  read  for  style  and 
substance  with  much  pleasure  and  profit 
at  the  present  time.  But  the  real  interest 
of  India  centres  in  religion  and  politics, 
two  subjects  which  few  women  have  in 
any  society  shown  themselves  readily  dis-  'I 
posed  to  handle.  'j 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realized  in  England 
how  with  Anglo-Indians  every  day  of 
leave  and  every  spare  (debased)  rupee  i 
goes  to  take  them  home,  patch  them  up 
for  more  Indian  work,  and  keep  up  their 
connection  with  their  children  and  others 
at  home.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  En- 
glishwomen in  India  ever  get  the  chance 
of  seeing  the  Taj,  or  any  of  the  great  well- 
known  sights  of  India.  They  have  neither 
the  opportunity,  the  money,  nor  the  free- 
dom of  mind  to  go  touring  about  India, 
sipping  the  interest  and  eluding  the  hard- 
ships as  their  critics,  the  globe-trotters, 
do ;  they  therefore  tend,  as  the  years  go 
by,  to  become  more  local-minded,  as  they 
travel  about  in  the  province  to  which  their 
husbands  belong.  I  remember  two  offi- 
cials of  some  fifty-five  years  of  age,  whose 
term  of  thirty-six  years'  service  was  just 
over  when  I  arrived  in  India.  They  were 
starting,  in  triumph  and  boyish  glee,  on 
the  "  grand  tour  "  —  Jeypore,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Benares,  etc.,  they  having  never  before 
been  outside  the  Bombay  presidency  !  It 
is  rare  for  men  or  women  at  the  end  of 
their  Indian  service  to  have  enough 
health  and  energy  (not  to  speak  of  pocket 
money,  viewing  the  children's  education 
in  England)  to  start  on  such  a  tour. 

I  am  aware  that  in  this  article  I  have 
fallen  into  the  trap  out  of  which  every 
writer  on  India  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
himself.  I  have  generalized  about  a  coun- 
try which  is  almost  a  continent,  and  in 
which  the  conditions  of  life  arc  most  vari- 
ous. But  I  have  done  so,  to  some  extent, 
purposely.  The  large  majority  of  Indian 
stations   are   small  on«s,  and  the  life  in 
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all  of  these  has  much  in  common  with  the 
rest  whether  it  be  in  Madras,  Bombay, 
the  Punjaub,  Bengal,  or  the  north-west 
provinces,  though  in  the  latter  three,  dur- 
ing four  months  of  the  year,  life  is  made 
in  every  way  more  home-like  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  real  *»cold  weather." 
This  expression  is  always  used  in  India 
as  a  substitute  for  "winter,"  but  both 
terms  are  somewhat  of  a  mockery  in 
southern  India.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
describe,  or  to  trace  the  difference  be- 
tween, the  life  and  people  in  old-fashioned 
Madras,  in  go-ahead,  beautiful  Bombay, 
with  its  population  of  many  races  and  pro- 
fessions, in  Calcutta  and  Simla,  with  their 
brilliant  officialism,  their  commercial  and 
cosmopolitan  elements.  I  have  tried  to 
paint  the  conditions  amidst  which  the 
average  Englishwoman  finds  herself,  and 
her  consequent  characteristics,  in  the 
many  hundred  stations  scattered  over  the 
plains  of  India,  past  which  the  globe- 
trotter whizzes  in  the  train,  or  within 
many  days'  journey  of  which  he  never 
goes,  hardly  knowing  their  names,  or  if  he 
do,  writing  them  oft"  as  having  "nothing 
to  be  seen  there."  It  is  in  these  stations 
that  the  most  typical  Anglo-Indian  lives 
are  being  led.  Over  the  description  of 
these  lives  I  have  perhaps  thrown  too 
dark  a  shadow  and  have  dwelt,  in  a  man- 
ner uncharacteristic  of  my  typical  En- 
glishwoman in  India,  too  much  on  the 
hardships  and  sufferings,  too  little  on  the 
easy  social  intercourse,  the  open-hearted, 
friendly  sympathy,  the  young,  playful,  and 
sporting  atmosphere  which  make  up  the 
bright  side  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  But  hav- 
ing experienced  and  appreciated  to  the 
full  this  brighter  side  of  the  life,  and  its 
superiority  in  certain  relations  over  social 
life  in  England,  I  yet  feel  strongly  (and 
think  most  Anglo-Indians  would  do  so, 
too)  with  an  eminent  and  well-known  En- 
glish judge  who  spent  a  long  interval  in 
India,  and  who  is  wont  to  say  that  he 
never  knew  what  luxury  was  until  he  went 
to  live  in  India;  and  when  asked  why, 
replies,  "Because  then  I  knew  what  it 
was  to  come  home  and  live  in  England." 
Katharine  Lyttelton. 


From  Belgravia. 
EARL  FERRERS. 
A  STATE  TRIAL,    I760. 

On  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  before  him, 
the  master  of  the  rolls  when  the  case  of 
Earl  Ferrers  was  cited,  remarked,  "  Earl 


Ferrers  !  I  thought  he  was  hanged."  He 
was  hanged ;  but  it  was  not  from  any 
points  of  law  arising  from  his  trial  for 
murder  that  his  case  was  cited  as  an  au- 
thority. A  sad  story  is  told  in  the  old 
reports,  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  gave 
intense  trouble  and  anxiety  to  his  rela- 
tives, who  was  twice  attached  for  disobe- 
dience to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  who 
was  separated  from  his  wife  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, and  who,  finally,  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  murder. 

It  was  his  conduct  which  compelled  the 
courts  to  issue  two  writs  of  attachment 
against  him  to  secure  the  preservation  and 
security  of  his  wife  from  personal  violence 
and  ill-usage  and  force  him  to  bring  up  the 
body  of  his  lady  before  them.  The  story 
is  thus  quaintly  told  in  Burrows. 

Sir  William  Meredith,  the  brother  of 
Lady  Ferrers,  had  himself  attempted  to 
serve  the  writ  upon  the  earl,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  approached  with  impunity,  for 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  threat- 
ened Sir  William,  and  challenged  him  to 
fight.  It  being  impossible  to  serve  the 
habeas  corpus  personally  upon  the  earl, 
and  the  safety  of  the  lady  being  still  in 
danger,  a  writ  of  attachment  was  issued 
against  him  ;  at  the  same  time  Lord  Mans- 
field intimated  that  it  was  better  not  to 
execute  it  at  all,  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  the  end  by  any  gentler  or  other 
means,  the  end  and  intention  of  granting 
it  being  only  to  have  the  lady  immediately 
brought  up.  The  earl,  having  been  served 
wbf.h  the  writ,  or,  at  least,  having  had  it 
notified  to  him,  he  appeared  at  Westmins- 
ter Hall,  and  sent  a  message  into  court, 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  desiring  to  speak  with 
him. 

Lord  Mansfield  bid  the  messenger  tell 
his  lordship  that  when  an  affair  was  de- 
pending before  the  court,  he  could  not 
speak  with  anybody  about  it  but  in  the 
court.  Soon  after  the  earl  came  upon  the 
bench  and  spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield.  It 
was  not  easy  to  understand  what  he  said, 
as  he  spoke  pretty  low,  but  his  questions 
were  about  his  lady,  and  Lord  Mansfield's 
reply  was  that  when  she  came  into  court 
all  proper  questions  would  be  asked  her. 
Some  time  afterwards  Lady  Ferrers  came 
into  court,  and  had  articles  of  the  peace 
ready  to  exhibit  against  her  husband. 
The  counsel  for  the  earl  desired  leave  to 
ask  Lady  Ferrers  one  or  two  questions 
before  she  signed  the  articles,  but  Lord 
Mansfield  told  her  ladyship  that  she  was 
not  obliged  to  answer  any  question  previ- 
ous to  her  swearing  the  peace,  and  asked 
the  earl  if  he  had   security  ready.     The 
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earl  then  pressed  that  Lady  Ferrers  might 
answer  the  questions,  and  intimated  that 
his  regard  or  disregard  for  her  would  de- 
pend upon  her  answers.  Lord  Mansfield 
then  said  that  he  had  told  her  before  that 
she  need  not  answer  them,  now  he  would 
not  suffer  her  to  answer  them. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  earl  appeared 
and  gave  security.  This  was  in  April, 
1757;  but  in  August  the  earl  broke  out 
atrain,  drew  a  pistol  upon  his  wife,  and 
threatened  her  ;  and  a  fresh  warrant  was 
i-sued,  and  the  countess  swore  fresh  arti- 
cles of  the  peace  against  her  husband. 
This  time  the  persons  to  give  bail  were 
Lord  Ferrers  himself,  in  ;^5,ooo,  his 
mother  Mrs.  Shirley,  and  Mr.  John  Benne- 
fold,  a  peruke  maker,  each  in  ;^2,500. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  penalties 
attaching  to  any  misbehavior  of  the  earl, 
he  seems  to  have  continued  his  course 
of  ill-treatment,  for  in  1759,  Countess  Fer- 
rers obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  enti- 
tling her  to  a  separation  from  her  husband 
and  a  separate  maintenance  from  his  es- 
tates. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  which 
led  to  the  murder  ;  for  John  Johnson,  Earl 
Ferrers's  victim,  was  appointed  under  that 
act  receiver  of  the  estates  ;  but  though  he 
was  so  appointed  at  Lord  Ferrers's  own 
nomination  the  man  proved  honest  and 
incorruptible,  and  the  good  opinion  which 
the  earl  had  of  his  steward  gradually  faded 
away,  and  in  its  stead  grew  up  a  murder- 
ous hatred. 

The  earl  was  at  this  time  living  at  Stan- 
ton Harold  in  Leicestershire  with  a  Mrs. 
Clifford,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
and  Johnson  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
him. 

On  one  Sunday,  Lord  Ferrers  made  an 
appointment  with  the  steward  to  come  to 
him  the  next  Friday  to  discuss  some 
business  matters.  He  had  taken  unusual 
precautions  not  to  be  disturbed,  by  send- 
ing Mrs.  Clifford  and  the  children  out  for 
a  walk,  telling  them  not  to  return  till  five 
o'clock  or  after.  Meanwhile  Johnson  ar- 
rived at  the  hour  appointed,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  door  by  Earl  Ferrers  himself, 
then  taken  into  a  sitting-room  and  the  door 
locked. 

What  followed  is  not  known  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  but  Lord  Ferrers's  confes- 
sions and  explanations  oi  what  he  did 
were  very  full  and  complete.  From  them, 
it  appears  that  after  denouncing  Johnson, 
he  forced  him  to  go  down  on  his  knees, 
and  then,  when  he  was  rising,  shot  him 
with  a  pistol  mercilessly  through  the  body. 


The  whole  story  is  told  very  clearly  by 
the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  and  the  crime, 
proved  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  a 
murder,  offers  no  more  features  of  interest 
than  attend  any  premeditated  and  brutal 
attack  upon  life  ;  but  at  the  trial  (see  State 
Trials,  vol.  xix.)  there  was  exhibited  the 
strange  and  unusual  sight  of  a  man  exam- 
ining and  cross-examining  witnesses  with 
great  skill  to  prove  that  he  himself  was 
insane,  and  incapable  of  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  at  the  time  when  he  committed 
the  murder. 

The  trial  took  place  before  full  Parlia- 
ment in  Westminster  Hall.  The  lords 
came  from  their  own  House  in  procession 
as  follows  : — 

The  lord  high  steward's  gentlemen  at- 
tendants, two  and  two.  The  clerks  assist- 
ant to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Parliament.  Clerk  of  the  crown  in 
Chancery,  bearing  the  king's  commission 
to  the  lord  high  steward,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  crown  in  the  King's  Bench.  The 
masters  in  Chancery,  two  and  two.  The 
peers'  eldest  sons,  two  and  two.  Peer 
minors,  two  and  two.  York  and  Windsor 
heralds.  Four  serjeants-at-arms,  with 
their  maces,  two  and  two.  The  yeoman 
usher  of  the  House.  The  peers,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  baron,  serjeants- 
at-arms,  etc.  Then  garter  kingat-arms, 
and  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  black 
rod,  carrying  the  white  staff  before  the 
lord  high  steward.  Robert  Lord  Harley, 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain,  lord  high  steward,  alone,  his  train 
borne. 

The  commission  was  read,  and  after- 
wards the  certiorari  and  the  return  and 
the  indictment  against  Laurence,  Earl 
Ferrers.  Then  the  earl  was  brought  to 
the  bar  by  the  deputy-governor  of  the 
Tower,  having  the  axe  carried  before  him 
by  the  gentleman  gaoler,  who  stood  with 
it  on  the  left  hand  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  edge  turned  from  him.  The  prisoner, 
when  he  approached  the  bar,  made  three 
reverences,  and  then  fell  upon  his  knees. 

The  lord  high  steward:  Your  lordship 
may  rise. 

Then  the  prisoner  rose  up  and  bowed  to 
his  Grace  and  to  the  House  of  Peers,  which 
compliment  was  returned  to  him  by  his 
Grace  and  the  lords. 

Then  Earl  Ferrers  was  formally  ar- 
raigned, and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Clerk  of  the  crown  :  Culprit,  how  will 
your  lordship  be  tried  ? 

Earl  Ferrers  :  By  God  and  my  peers. 

Clerk  of  the  crown  :  God  send  your 
lordship  a  good  deliverance. 
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The  trial  then  began,  and  lasted  three 
days. 

The  attorney -general,  Charles  Pratt, 
afterwards  Lord  Camden  and  lord  chan- 
cellor, opened  very  fairly,  without  unduly 
pressing  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  trial 
proceeded  in  usual  course. 

At  the  date,  1760,  in  trials  for  felony  a 
prisoner  was  not  allowed  counsel  save  for 
the  purposes  of  arguing  a  point  of  law  or 
cross-examination  of  witnesses.  It  was 
not  until  1837  that  the  right  to  be  defended 
by  counsel  in  cases  of  felony  was  given  a 
prisoner,  and  rules  drawn  up  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  judges  and  the  procedure  in 
trials  of  prisoners,  so  that  Earl  Ferrers 
was  obliged  to  conduct  his  own  defence. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  his  examination  of  the  witnesses  how 
far  he  succeeded. 

The  defence  set  up  by  the  prisoner  was, 
as  he  himself  put  it,  an  occasional  insanity 
of  mind.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  said, 
"from  recollecting  within  myself,  that  at 
the  time  of  this  action  I  could  not  know 
what  I  was  about." 

His  first  witness,  Bennefold,  the  peruke 
maker,  who  had  now  attained  the  respect- 
able office  of  clerk  of  St.  James's  parish, 
gave  evidence  that  his  lordship  had  always 
behaved  in  a  very  strange  manner,  very 
flighty,  very  much  like  a  man  out  of  his 
mind,  particularly  so  within  these  two 
years  past,  such  as  being  in  liquor  and 
swearing  and  cursing  and  the  like,  and 
talking  to  himself,  very  much  like  a  man 
disordered  in  his  senses  ;  and  then  he  had 
behaved  himself  as  well  as  any  other  gen- 
tleman at  times.  But  he  could  specify 
nothing  in  particular,  more  than  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  my  lady,  and 
expressing  great  hardships  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  act  of  Parliament;  but 
Lord  F'errers  from  the  conversation  he 
had  with  him  appeared  rather  of  better 
parts  than  an  ordinary  man. 

Mr.  Goostrey,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Lord  Ferrers  as  his  man  of  business 
for  ten  years,  recounted  how,  on  his  return 
from  Lord  Westmoreland's  place  in  Kent, 
he  had  come  to  him  in  the  City,  and  told  a 
strange,  inconsistent  story  of  his  having 
been  ill-treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton  ; 
and  the  intent  of  his  coming  was  to  draw 
an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  all  the 
papers  tending  to  challenge  Sir  Thomas, 
and  to  post  him  as  a  coward  if  he  did  not 
give  him  satisfaction.  Mr.  Goostrey  was 
extremely  uneasy  at  this,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  Lord  Ferrers  from  it.  and 
forthwith  declined  being  concerned  for 
him,  looking  upon  him  as  a  man  out  of 
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his  senses.  In  cross-examination,  Mr. 
Goostrey  stated  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  contradict  his  lordship,  and  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  he  was  concerned  for 
him  he  never  had  a  word  with  him.  An 
excellent  way  of  getting  on  with  a  difficult 
client. 

Lord  Ferrers's  brother,  Walter  Shirley, 
could  only  give  evidence  that  his  Uncle 
Henry,  third  Earl  Ferrers,  was  a  lunatic 
by  inquisition,  and  was  confined  till  his 
death  ;  and  that  there  had  been  some  talk 
amongst  the  family  of  taking  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  against  the  present  earl, 
but  that  they  did  not  think  the  court  would 
grant  a  commission  against  him  as  he  had 
such  long  intervals  of  reason.  When 
pressed  to  specify  some  particular  in- 
stance of  madness  or  passion  without  any 
adequate  cause,  he  said  that  he  remem- 
bered once  being  at  a  hunting  seat  at 
Quarendon  in  Leicestershire,  and  as  he 
chose  to  avoid  the  bottle  (Mr.  Shirley  was 
a  clergyman)  he  went  up-stairs  to  the 
ladies  —  Lady  Ferrers  at  that  time  lived 
with  the  earl —  and  without  any  previous 
quarrel  his  brother  came  up-stairs  into 
the  room  and,  after  standing  some  time 
before  the  fire,  he  broke  out  into  the  gross- 
est abuse  of  him,  insulting  him  and  swear- 
ing at  him,  and  he  could  not  to  that  day 
conceive  any  reason  for  it. 

Peter  Williams,  when  examined  by 
Earl  Ferrers  said  :  "  I  have  often  observed 
your  lordship,  when  I  have  been  in  your 
company,  to  be  spitting  in  the  glass  and 
biting  your  lips,  and  stamping  about  the 
room,  which  induced  me  to  believe  your 
lordship  was  not  in  your  right  mind  ;  and 
further  to  convince  me  it  was  so,  there  was 
a  mare  that  your  lordship  sent  me  on  the 
17th  of  January  and  remained  with  me  till 
the  1st  of  April  following.  One  day,  be- 
ing Sunday,  your  lordship  came  to  my 
house  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  two  servants,  your  lordship  armed 
with  a  tuck  stuck  on  a  stick,  the  two  ser- 
vants with  guns  and  other  offensive  weap- 
ons. Upon  entering  into  the  yard  your 
lordship  jumped  off  the  horse,  and  bid 
one  of  your  servants,  called  Tom,  knock 
the  padlock  off  the  stable  door.  He  did 
so.  My  wife,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  yard, 
she  came  to  know  the  reason,  and  without 
any  ceremony  your  loidship  felled  her  to 
the  ground  with  your  fist.  Upon  my  see- 
ing this  I  went  into  the  yard  and  asked 
your  lordship  what  you  meant  by  this  be- 
havior." 

Earl  Ferrers:  "My  lords,  I  desire  to 
stop  this  witness.  I  only  meant  to  ask 
him  a  general  question." 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  :  "  Inform  their  lord- 
ships whether  before  my  lord  came  in 
this  manner  to  ^et  the  mare  out  of  the 
stable  he  had  before  sent  any  servant  to 
demand  the  mare  and  had  been  refused." 
"  Yes,  he  had  ;  the  boy  was  gone  to 
church  " ! ! 

One  or  two  more  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined as  to  the  reputation  Lord  Ferrers  had 
of  being  a  lunatic,  and  then  the  evidence 
closed.  The  clerk  read  the  prisoner's 
summing  up  of  his  defence,  and  the  solic- 
itor general,  in  his  reply,  closed  with  these 
words :  — 

"My  lords,  in  some  sense  every  crime 
proceeds  from  insanity.  All  cruelty,  all 
brutality,  all  revenge,  all  injustice,  is  in- 
sanity. There  were  philosophers  in  an- 
cient times  who  held  this  opinion  as  a 
strict  maxim  of  their  sect,  and,  my  lords, 
the  opinion  is  right  in  philosophy,  but 
dangerous  in  judicature.  It  may  have 
been  a  useful  and  a  noble  influence  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  men,  to  control 
their  impotent  passions,  to  teach  them 
that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  as 
reason  itself  is  the  perfection  of  human 
nature,  but  not  to  extenuate  crimes  nor  to 
excuse  those  punishments  which  the  law 
adjudges  to  be  their  due." 

Then,  without  any  charge  by  the  lord 
high  steward,  their  lordships,  beginning 
with  the  youngest  baron,  gave  their  votes, 
and  their  verdict  was  a  unanimous  verdict 
of  guilty.  Lord  Byrjon,  who  was  himself, 
five  years  later,  to  stand  before  the  same 
tribunal  for  a  similar  charge,  voted  with 
the  peers. 

Earl  Ferrers  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
on  the  5th  of  May  following  his  convic- 
tion. He  drove  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  his  own  carriage,  and  during  the  two 
hours  and  three-quarters  the  procession 
was  making  its  way  from  the  Tower  to 
Tyburn  bore  himself  with  dignity  and  self- 
possession.  His  body,  after  dissection  at 
Surgeons'  Hall,  was  interred  in  St.  Pancras 
churchyard,  but  in  1782  it  was  conveyed 
from  thence  and  re-interred  at  Stanton 
Harold,  so  that  the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers, 
after  his  stormy  and  unhappy  life  was 
over,  now  rests  amongst  his  ancestors. 

From  the  short  sketch  of  his  life  which 
I  have  given,  I  do  not  think  any  one  can 
now  doubt  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  the  family  taint  of  madness 
was  in  his  blood,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong.  The  strong  control  of 
the  law  kept  him  within  bounds,  but  when  i 
he  found  that  he  beat  un.ivailingly  against  i 


it  his  soured  and  embittered  temper  con- 
centrated all  its  ill-feeling  and  hatred  upon 
one  man,  and  with  deliberate  purpose  he 
planned,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrought 
his  death. 

We  must  admit  that  he  suffered  justly 
the  penalty  of  his  crime,  but  that  admis- 
sion does  not  debar  us  from  extending  our 
pity  to  the  miserable  end  of  a  sad  and 
unfortunate  life. 

S.  McCalmont  Hill. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
CURIOUS    AMERICAN    OLD-TIME 
GLEANINGS. 

"  The  only  true  history  of  a  country," 
said  Lord  Macaulay,  "is  to  be  found  in 
its  newspapers."  Sir  George  Cornevvall 
Lewis  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  find  all  his 
materials  in  the  Times.  The  American 
historian  Mr.  Bancroft  seldom  saw  a  news- 
paper without  drawing  from  it  materials 
for  his  works.  The  story-teller  often  ob- 
tains from  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
suggestive  notes.  Charles  Reade  made 
excellent  use  of  the  romantic  episodes 
recorded  in  the  newspapers.  His  scrap- 
books  containing  clippings  from  the  papers 
were  numerous  and  valuable,  and  amongst 
his  most  cherished  treasures.  Many  mod- 
ern men  of  letters  might  be  mentioned 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving facts  drawn  from  the  journals  of 
the  day. 

Professor  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.D., 
a  few  years  ago  wrote  an  amusing  and  at 
the  same  time  a  valuable  paper  on  scrap- 
books.  He  related  how  he  had  corrected, 
through  seeing  in  an  old  Connecticut  news- 
paper an  advertisement,  statements  made 
by  the  leading  historians  of  America.  It 
was  respecting  the  horse  of  General  Stark, 
the  hero  in  the  American  War  who  broke 
Burgoyne's  left  wing.  Headley  says, 
"  Stark's  horse  sunk  under  him."  Everett 
states,  "The  general's  horse  was  killed  in 
the  action."  Irving  writes,  "  The  veteran 
had  his  horse  shot' under  him."  They 
were  led  to  make  the  statement  from  a 
postscript  of  a  letter  the  general  wrote 
saying:  "  I  lost  my  horse  in  the  action." 
Here  is  the  advertisement  referred  to  :  — 

Twenty  Dollars  Reward.  -Stolen 
from  me,  the  subscriber,  in  the  lime  of 
action,  the  iCth  of  August  last,  a  Brown 
Mare,  five  years  old  ;  had  a  star  in  her 
forehead.  Also  a  doeskin  seated  saddle, 
blue  housing  trimmed  with  white,  and  a 
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curbed  bridle.  — It  is  earnestly  requested 
of  all  Committees  of  Safety,  and  others  in 
authority,  to  exert  themselves  to  recover 
the  said  Mare,  so  that  the  thief  may  be 
brought  to  justice  and  the  Mare  brought 
to  me  ;  and  the  person,  whoever  he  may 
be,  shall  receive  the  above  reward  for 
both  ;  and  for  the  Mare  alone,  one-half 
that  sum.  How  scandalous,  how  disgrace- 
ful and  ignominious,  must  it  appear  to  all 
friendly  and  generous  souls  to  have  such 
sly,  artful,  designing  villains  enter  into  the 
field  of  action  in  order  to  pillage,  pilfer, 
and  plunder  from  their  brethren  when  en- 
gaged in  battle  ! 

John  Stark,  B.D.G. 

Bennington,  nth  Sept.,  1777. 

The  foregoing  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  proof  of  the  value  of  historical  facts 
gleaned  from  newspapers. 

In  recent  years  several  interesting  works 
have  been  compiled  from  old  newspapers. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  a  set  of 
volumes  entitled  "  The  Olden  Time  Se- 
ries," prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Brooks, 
a  painstaking  antiquary,  and  published  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting of  volumes  is  one  devoted  to  the 
"New  England  Sunday."  The  opening 
page  proves  that  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor  were  permitted  to  break  the  strict 
Sabbath  regulations.  In  Connecticut,  in 
1789,  General  Washington  was  stopped 
by  the  officer  representing  the  State  au- 
thorities for  riding  on  the  Sunday.  The 
circumstances  were  reported  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Columbian  Centinel  for  De- 
cember of  that  year.  "  The  president,"  it 
is  stated,  "  on  his  return  to  New  York  from 
his  late  tour  through  Connecticut,  having 
missed  his  way  on  Saturday,  was  obliged 
to  ride  a  few  miles  on  Sunday,  in  order  to 
gain  the  town,  at  which  he  had  previously 
proposed  to  attend  divine  service.  Before 
he  arrived,  however,  he  was  met  by  a 
Tythingman,  who,  commanding  him  to 
stop,  demanded  the  occasion  of  his  riding ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  president  had  in- 
formed him  of  every  circumstance,  and 
promised  to  go  no  farther  than  the  town 
intended,  that  the  Tythingman  would  per- 
mit him  to  proceed  on  his  journey." 

In  the  old  days,  little  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  places  of  worship  attractive, 
or  even  to  warm  the  rooms  in  which  the 
preachers  delivered  their  long  sermons, 
although  the  people  were  obliged  by  law 
to  attend  the  services  unless  they  were 
sick.  It  was  a  serious  matter  not  to  be  a 
"meeting-goer;"  it  was,  as  Mr.  Brooks 
says,  to  be  ranged  with  thieves  and  other 


outlaws.  Mr.  Felt,  the  compiler  of  the 
"  Annals  of  Salem,"  has  brought  together 
some  items  of  interest  bearing  on  the  in- 
troduction of  stoves  into  the  churches  of 
the  district.  "  For  a  long  period,"  writes 
Mr.  Felt,  "the  people  of  our  country  did 
not  consider  that  a  comfortable  degree  of 
warmth  while  at  public  worship  contrib- 
uted much  to  a  profitable  hearing  of  the 
Gospel."  He  states  that  the  first  stove 
heard  of  in  Massachusetts  for  a  meeting- 
house was  put  up  by  the  First  Congrega- 
tion of  Boston  in  1773.  Two  stoves  were 
placed  in  the  Friends'  Society  meeting- 
house at  Salem  in  1793,  and  one  in  the 
North  Church,  Salem,  in  1809.  "Not  a 
few  remember,"  writes  Mr.  Brooks,  "the 
general  knocking  of  feet  on  cold  days  and 
near  the  close  of  long  sermons.  On  such 
occasions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  used  to 
say  now  and  then  :  '  My  hearers,  have  a 
little  patience,  and  I  will  soon  close.' " 

One  of  Mr.  Brooks's  volumes  deals  with 
"Strange  and  Curious  Punishments,"  and 
it  gives  particulars  of  many  harsh  and 
cruel  laws.  It  appears,  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Essex  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  1885,  that  the  old-time  punishments 
in  America  were  much  milder  than  the 
criminal  laws  of  England  at  the  time, 
and  the  number  of  capital  offences  was 
greatly  reduced.  Persons  were  frequently 
whipped.  The  following  is  an  example 
drawn  from  the  Essex  County  court  rec- 
ords :  "  In  1643,  Roger  Scott,  for  repeated 
sleeping  in  meeting  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  for  striking  the  person  who  waked 
him,  was,  at  Salem,  sentenced  to  be  se- 
verely whipped." 

Whipping  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon means  of  punishing  offenders  who 
transgressed  the  laws.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1761,  we  see  it  stated  that  four 
men  for  petty  larceny  were  publicly 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  through  the 
streets  of  New  York.  We  gather  from 
another  newspaper  report  that  a  man 
named  Andrew  Cayto  received  forty-nine 
stripes  at  the  public  whipping-post  for 
house  robbery  -namely,  for  robbing  one 
house,  thirty-nine  stripes  ;  and  for  robbing 
the  other,  ten  stripes.  It  appears  in  some 
instances  prisoners  had,  as  part  of  their 
sentence,  to  sit  on  the  gallows  with  ropes 
about  their  necks.  We  read:  "At  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts,  June,  1763,  one 
Francis  Brown  for  stealing  a  large  quantity 
of  goods,  was  found  guilty;  and  it  being 
the  second  conviction,  he  was  sentenced 
by  the  court  to  sit  on  the  gallows  an  hour 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  to  be  whipt 
thirty  stripes,  and  pay   treble   damages." 
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The  man  was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and  de- 
scribed as  a  great  thief.  "  We  hear  from 
Worcester,"  says  the  Boston  Chronicle^ 
November  20,  1769,  "that  on  the  8th  in- 
stant one  Lindsay  stood  in  the  pillory 
there  one  hour,  after  which  he  received 
thirty  stripes  at  the  public  whipping-post, 
and  was  then  branded  on  the  hand;  his 
crime  was  forgery."  It  appears  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  brand  by  means  of  hot 
iron  the  letter  F  on  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand. 

We  find  at  this  period  persons  found 
guilty  of  passing  counterfeit  dollars  were 
sentenced  to  have  their  ears  cropped. 

To  illustrate  his  subject  Mr.  Brooks 
draws  from  Felt's  "  Annals  of  Salem  "  not 
a  few  quaint  items.  It  is  stated  that  "in 
1637,  Dorothy  Talby,  for  beating  her  hus- 
band, is  ordered  to  be  bound  to  and  chained 
to  a  post."  We  see  it  is  stated  that  "in 
1649  women  were  prosecuted  in  Salem  for 
scolding,"  and  probably  in  many  cases 
whipped  or  ducked.  The  ducking-stool 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  employed. 
Under  date  of  May  15,  1672,  we  find  it 
stated  :  "  The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts orders  that  scolds  and  railers  shall 
be  gagged  or  set  in  a  ducking-stool,  and 
dipped  over  head  and  ears  three  times." 

VVe  find  particulars  of  one  Philip  Ratclif 
for  making  "hard  speeches  against  Salem 
Church,  as  well  as  the  government,"  sen- 
tenced to  pay  forty  pounds,  to  be  whipped, 
to  have  his  ears  cropped,  and  to  be  ban- 
ished." The  date  of  this  case  is  1631.  In 
the  "  Annals  of  Salem,"  under  date  for 
May  3,  1669,  it  is  recorded  that  "Thomas 
Maule  is  ordered  to  be  whipped  for  saying 
that  Mr.  Higgenson  preached  lies,  and 
that  his  instruction  was  'the  doctrine  of 
devils.'" 

The  Quakers  were  very  severely  dealt 
with.  At  Salem,  for  making  disturbances 
in  the  meeting-house,  etc.,  Josiah  South- 
wick,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Buffum,  and  other 
Quakers,  were  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail 
through  the  town.  After  being  banished, 
Southwick  returned  to  Salem,  and  for  this 
offence  was  whipped  through  the  towns  of 
Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dedham. 

In  bygone  times,  hanging  the  remains 
of  persons  executed  was  general  in  En- 
gland ;  but  in  America  it  was  an  uncom- 
mon practice.  Mr.  Brooks,  however,  gives 
particulars  of  a  few  instances.  At  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  on  March  12,  1715,  a 
man  named  Mecum  was  executed  for 
murder;  and  his  body  hung  in  chains  on 
Miantonomy  Hill,  where  the  bodies  of 
some    Indians  executed  three  years    pre- 


viously were  then  hanging.  A  negro 
hanged  at  Newport  in  1769  was  gibbeted 
on  the  same  hill. 

A  few  lighter  passages  than  those  we 
have  studied  brighten  up  the  records  of 
American  punishments,  which  were  very 
severe,  but  not  more  severe  than  those  of 
England  of  the  same  period.  A  prisoner 
in  February,  1789,  escaped  through  the 
jail  chimney  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  wrote  on  the  wall  as  follows  :  — 

"The  reason  of  my  going  is  because  I 
have  no  fire  to  comfort  myself  with,  and 
very  little  provision.  So  I  am  sure  if  I 
was  to  stay  any  longer  I  should  perish  to 
death.  Look  at  that  bed  there  !  Do  you 
think  it  fit  for  any  person  to  lie  on  ? 

If  you  are  well,  I  am  well ; 

Mend  the  chimney,  and  all's  well  I 

To  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  Ports- 
mouth, from  your  humble  servant, 

"William  Fall. 
"  N.B.  —  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not 
think  of  this  before,  for  if  I  had,  your  peo- 
ple should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  me  take  the  lashes." 

"  Curiosities  of  the  Lottery  "  is  the  title 
of  another  volume  of  Mr.  Brooks's  "  Olden 
Time  Series."  Selling  lottery  tickets  was 
regarded  as  a  respectable  calling.  "The 
better  the  man,"  says  Mr.  Brooks,  "the 
better  the  agent.  Indeed,  it  was  generally 
thought  to  be  just  as  respectable  to  sell 
lottery  tickets  as  to  sell  Bibles  ;  and  we 
have  them  classed  together  in  the  same 
advertisement."  In  England,  we  must  not 
forget  the  fact  that  the  business  was  con- 
ducted on  the  same  lines  in  bygone  times. 
The  first  lottery  in  this  country  was  drawn 
day  and  night  at  the  west  door  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  from  the  nth 
of  January  to  May  6,  1569.  The  profit, 
which  was  considerable,  was  devoted  to 
the  repair  of  harbors.  The  prizes  con- 
sisted of  pieces  of  plate. 

In  the  United  States,  lotteries  were  in- 
stituted for  a  variety  of  objects,  including 
building  bridges,  clearing  rivers,  rebuild- 
ing Faneuil  Hall,  raising  money  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  the  work  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Harvard  College,  and  other  seats 
of  learning.  The  advertisements  were 
extremely  quaint,  and  illustrated  with 
crudely  drawn  but  effective  pictures,  sup- 
plying "  a  speedy  cure  for  a  broken  for- 
tune." Poetry  as  well  as  pictures  was 
largely  employed  in  advertisements  for 
lotteries.  Much  has  been  spoken  and 
written  against  lotteries  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
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in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  they 
are  still  lawful. 

With  a  clip  into  a  volume  called  "  Days 
of  the  Spinning-wheel,"  we  will  bring  our 
old-time  gleanings  to  a  close,  leaving  sev- 
eral of  Mr.  Brooks's  books  unopened. 
The  items  we  will  cull  relate  to  a  trade 
once  very  general  in  the  United  States, 
but  happily  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ad- 
vertisements similar  to  the  following  ap- 
peared in  all  the  American  newspapers, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  publishers  took  an 
active  part  in  the  trade  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing human  beings.  "To  be  sold,"  said 
the  Boston  Evening  Gazette^  I74i»  "by 
the  printer  of  this  paper  the  very  best 
negro  woman  in  this  town,  who  has  had 
the  small-pox  and  measles  ;  is  as  hearty 
as  a  horse,  as  brisk  as  a  bird,  and  will 
work  like  a  beaver."  The  same  publisher 
stated  that  he  also  had  on  sale  *'a  negro 
man  about  thirty  years  old,  who  can  do 
both  town  and  country  business  very  well, 
but  will  suit  the  country  best,  where  they 
have  not  so  many  dram-shops  as  we  have 
in  Boston.  He  has  worked  at  the  printing 
business  fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  can 
handle  axe,  saw,  spade,  hoe,  or  other 
instrument  of  husbandry  as  well  as  most 
men,  and  values  himself  and  is  valued  by 
others  for  his  skill  in  cookery." 

In  the  Gazette  of  May  12,  1760,  is  of- 
fered for  sale  "a  negro  woman  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  she  is  remark- 
ably healthy  and  strong,  and  has  several 
other  good  qualities  ;  and  is  offered  to 
sale  for  no  other  reason  than  her  being  of 
a  furious  temper,  somewhat  lazy.  Smart 
discipline  would  make  her  a  very  good 
servant.  Any  person  minded  to  purchase 
may  be  further  informed  by  inquiring  of 
the  printer."  It  will  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  faults  of  the  slaves  were 
clearly  stated. 

Children  were  often  given  away;  and 
many  announcements  like  the  following, 
drawn  from  the  Postboy,  February  28, 
1763,  appeared:  "To  be  given  away,  a 
male  negro  child  of  good  breed,  and  in 
good  health.  Inquire  of  Green  and  Rus- 
sell." 

Runaway  slaves  gave  considerable 
trouble  to  their  owners,  and  the  papers 
include  numerous  advertisements,  details 
respecting  appearance,  speech,  dress,  etc., 
of  the  missing  persons.  After  describing 
his  runaway  slave,  the  owner  concluded 
his  announcement  thus:  "All  masters  of 
vessels  and  others  are  cautioned  agsinst 
harboring,  concealing,  or  carrying  off  the 
said  negro,  if  they  would  avoid  the  rigor 
of  the  law." 


From  The  Spectator, 
THE  PLAGUE  OF  VOLES  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The  inquiries  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to 
report  on  the  plague  of  field-mice  which 
has  for  the  past  two  years  been  devastating 
the  hill-farms  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
will  probably  be  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  a  question  which 
has  often  puzzled  the  vvorld.  The  "  gene- 
sis "of  a  pest  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
problems  in  nature,  connected  as  it  nearly 
always  is  with  a  sudden  and  overwhelming 
increase  of  some  particular  form  of  animal 
life,  which  at  once  becomes  by  its  mere 
omnipresence  and  appetite  a  plague  and  a 
calamity.  Fortunately,  an  almost  insep- 
arable condition  of  the  pest  proper  is  that 
its  disappearance  is  usually  as  sudden  as 
its  impact.  Generally  speaking,  the  mice 
and  locusts,  files  and  frogs,  palmer-worm 
and  canker-worm,  as  the  case  may  be,  dis- 
appear as  if  by  the  waving  of  some  magi- 
cian's rod.  No  doubt  the  explanation, 
when  found,  will  be  simple,  for  nature 
works  by  plain  and  simple  means  ;  but 
even  when  found,  the  cause  may  well  be 
one  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  foresee 
or  to  remedy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  plague  under  which 
the  farmers  of  the  Border  counties  are 
suffering.  The  swarming  hosts  of  mice 
have  overrun  the  northern  boundary  of 
Dumfriesshire,  the  north-west  of  Rox- 
burgh, the  south  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
Lanark,  and  portions  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire. In  Roxburgh  and  Dumfries  alone, 
the  plague  is  estimated  to  extend  over  an 
area  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand 
acres.  In  Teviotdale,  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand acres  are  overrun,  and  a  farmer  de- 
scribes them  as  "swarming  in  millions." 
They  march  on  like  a  destroying  army, 
leaving  nothing  but  bare  ground  behind. 
The  bog  and  rough  pasture  which  covers 
nearly  half  of  most  of  the  Border  sheep- 
farms,  is  first  attacked,  that  part  of  the 
grass  being  eaten  which  lie;^  between  the 
roots  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  for 
the  mice  are  somewhat  particular,  and  pre- 
fer their  grass,  as  epicures  do  asparagus, 
to  be  bleached,  and  not  green.  As  the 
grass  becomes  exhausted,  they  spread  into 
the  bare  "lea"  lands,  and  even  to  the 
heather,  of  which  they  bark  the  stems  and 
bite  off  the  shoots.  The  rough  pastures 
so  destroyed,  form  the  winter  food  of  the 
flocks  on  their  Lowland  farms.  The 
rough  tufts  and  tussocks  are  always  ac- 
cessible for  the  sheep  to  nibble,  even  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow;  and  the 
hardy   creatures,    like    the    deer    further 
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north,  only  require  artificial  food  in  the 
severest  weather.  But  in  the  past  winter 
thousands  of  sheep  had  to  be  sent  else- 
where. "I  saw  droves  of  them  going 
away,"  writes  one  visitor,  "and  tons  of 
Dutch  hay  being  driven  up  to  feed  those 
that  remain.  The  mice  have  eaten  up 
every  green  thing."  "  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  believe  the  ground  is  so  sore 
destroyed,  unless  they  see  it,"  writes 
another.  "They  have  missed  nothing. 
Everything  is  cropped  to  the  earth.  The 
future  is  a  terrible  looking  to."  "Think 
of  the  extent  of  the  country  ravaged,  and 
see  the  millions  of  holes  in  which  the  voles 
shelter,  and  one  cannot  imagine  how  hu- 
man power,  at  any  rate,  can  now  do  any 
good,"  writes  yet  another  sufferer.  "  I 
see  in  the  papers  that  one  man  killed 
thirty-two  thousand  on  one  farm." 

The  little  creature  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  devastation,  though  generally  called 
the  "  short-tailed  field-mouse,"  is,  properly 
speaking,  neither  a  mouse  nor  a  shrew, 
but  a  vole,  like  the  water-rat.  Like  the 
water-rat  also,  it  has  a  blunt,  rounded 
muzzle,  short  ears  almost  hidden  in  the 
fur  of  its  head,  and  little,  beady  eyes;  in 
all  points,  except  in  color,  it  resembles 
the  lemmings,  whose  wonderful  migrations 
form  the  subject  of  so  much  legend  in 
northern  Europe.  Unlike  the  mice,  which 
seem  omnivorous,  or  the  shrews,  which 
live  on  insects,  these  field-voles  are  strictly 
vegetable  feeders  ;  and  so  long  as  other 
conditions  favor  their  existence,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  plague  should  not 
spread  in  an  ever-widening  circle  over  the 
great  expanse  of  moorlands  on  the  Border. 
The  Scotch  farmers  may,  however,  derive 
some  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  for 
the  last  four  centuries  similar  plagues  of 
voles  have  been  recorded  as  taking  place 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  while  in 
no  case  have  they,  like  the  rabbits  in  Aus- 
tralia, remained  "  to  mar  the  land  "  for- 
ever. That  excellent  field-naturalist,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Harting,  the  librarian  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  who  has  been  named  secretary  to 
the  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  quotes  in  his  essays 
on  "  Sport  and  Natural  History  "  a  notice 
written  in  1600  by  Childrey,  in  his  "  Bri- 
tannia Baconica,"  of  an  extraordinary 
swarm  of  field-mice  which  appeared  in 
1580  in  the  Hundred  of  Denge,  in  Essex, 
and  ate  up  all  the  roots  of  the  grass.  "A 
great  number  of  owles,"  he  says,  "  of 
strange  and  various  colors  assembled,  and 
devoured  them  all  ;  and  after  they  had 
made  an  end  of  their  prey,  they  took  flight 
again  whence  they  came."     In  the  seven- 


teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  similar 
plagues  were  recorded  in  the  eastern 
counties.  In  1814,  in  the  New  Forest 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  immense  destruc- 
tion was  caused  not  only  to  grass,  but 
trees  and  young  plantations,  by  mice, 
probably  the  long-tailed  field-mice  as  well 
as  the  voles  ;  and  in  1836,  the  Forest  of 
Dean  was  again  attacked.  But  the  part 
of  Scotland  now  infested  by  the  voles  has 
had  such  recent  and  disastrous  experience 
of  the  plague,  that  there  seems  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  conditions  there  may 
perhaps  be  such  as  to  invite  the  vole  to 
take  up  a  permanent  residence  in  the  dis- 
trict; though  even  there  the  suddenness 
of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  has 
still  the  character  of  a  true  "pest,"  rather 
than  of  an  abiding  source  of  mischief. 
In  the  winter  of  1875,  they  appeared  in 
Eskdale  and  Ettrick,  and  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  they  came.  But  in  this  case, 
a  heavy  fall  of  sleet  and  snow,  followed  by 
a  frost  which  sealed  up  the  surface  for 
weeks,  was  probably  the  natural  means  of 
their  destruction.  The  present  plague 
appeared  in  the  winter  of  1890-91.  The 
preceding  summer  had  produced  an  un- 
usually abundant  and  high  crop  of  grass, 
which  completely  covered  the  voles  when 
nesting  from  their  natural  enemies,  the 
owls,  hawks,  and  crows;  and  owing  to  the 
complete  immunity  which  the  bounteous 
cover  then  conferred  on  this  small  prolific 
species,  it  has  since  maintained  its  in- 
creased numbers  in  spite  of  natural  checks. 
The  farmers  unanimously  demand  that 
the  winged  "  vermin  "  shall  no  longer  be 
killed  on  the  hills ;  and  owls  and  sparrow- 
hawks  are  now  increasing.  But  as  there 
are  no  woods  or  plantations  near  for  them 
to  roost  in,  they  do  not  assemble  in  such 
numbers  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
accumulation  of  food-supply  afforded  by 
the  voles. 

The  causes  and  incidents  associated 
with  a  similar  plague  on  a  far  greater 
scale  are  well  shown  in  an  interesting 
chapter  in  Mr.  Hudson's  recent  work, 
"The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata."  As  in 
Scotland,  a  fine  summer  produced  an  un- 
usual crop  of  grass  which  concealed  the 
mice  at  the  breeding-season  ;  and  the  crea- 
tures became  so  numerous,  and  were  so 
easily  caught,  that  many  animals,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  lived  wholly  on  mice, 
and  almost  changed  their  natural  way  of 
life.  The  dogs  caught  and  ate  them  all 
day.  The  fowls,  from  constantly  i)ursu- 
ing  and  killing  them,  "became  quite  rapa- 
cious in  their  manner  ;  "  whilst  the  sulphur 
tyrant-birds  and  Guira  cuckoos  preyed  on 
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nothing  else.  The  domestic  cats  left  the 
houses,  and  assumed  the  air  of  wild  ani- 
mals, "  slinking  from  the  sight  of  man, 
with  a  shy  secrecy  in  their  motions,  an 
apparent  affectation  of  fear  quite  ludicrous 
to  see."  The  armadillos  learned  to  catch 
mice.  A  tame  one  would  hunt  for  their 
nests  like  a  pointer,  until  he  discovered 
the  exact  spot  where  the  mice  lurked, 
when  he  would  stop,  and  creep  cautiously 
to  it,  and  then  spring  suddenly  forwards, 
throwing  his  body  like  a  trap  over  the  nest 
of  mice  concealed  in  the  grass.  One  story 
of  Mr.  Hudson's  gives  a  good  example  of 
the  difference  in  brain-power  between  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species.  His  children 
had  made  the  discovery  that  some  excite- 
ment and  fun  was  to  be  had  by  placing  a 
long,  hollow  stalk  of  the  giant  thistle  with 
a  mouse  in  it  before  a  cat,  and  watching 
her  movements.  The  cat  would  dash 
alternately  at  either  end  of  the  stalk,  the 
mouse,  of  course,  rushing  to  the  other. 
All  the  cats  acted  thus  except  one.  This, 
instead  of  becoming  excited  like  the  rest, 
deliberately  bit  a  long  piece  out  of  the 
stalk  with  its  teeth,  then  another  strip, 
and  so  on  progressively  until  the  entire 
stick  had  been  opened  up  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  end,  when  the  mouse  came 
out  and  was  caught.  But  perhaps  the 
strangest  change  induced  by  the  plague  of 
mice  was  in  the  habits  of  the  owls.  Enor- 
mous numbers  of  these  birds  assembled, 
both  short-eared  owls  and  the  small  prairie- 
owl;  and  forty  or  fifty  of  the  former  might 
be  seen  wheeling  round  the  house  at  one 
time.  The  extremely  prosperous  times 
on  which  the  owls  had  fallen  made  them 
forget  all  natural  precautions;  and  they 
actually  nested  and  brought  up  their 
young  in  the  middle  of  winter  I 

The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
plague  in  La  Plata  was  a  very  dry  winter, 
which  destroyed  the  grass  and  reduced 
the  surface  of  the  pampas  to  dust.  Cover 
and  food  thus  disappeared,  and  the  mice 
were  destroyed,  —  but  by  a  process  which 
also  caused  the  deaths  of  millions  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  Had  the  winter  been  less 
severe,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
grass  without  destroying  it,  the  trained 
army  of  persecutors  \vhich  had  assembled, 
and  increased  as  the  mice  increased, 
would  probably  have  brought  their  num- 
bers to  the  normal  level,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  natural  calamity.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  same  process  has  begun 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  drought  of  the  pres- 
ent spring,  aided  by  the  hawks  and  owls 
which  are  now  encouraged  instead  of  being 
shot,  may,  if  followed  by  a  severe  winter, 


end  the  plague,  before  the  committee  have 
risen  from  their  deliberations. 


From  The  Speaker. 
THE   LAST  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

The  resurrection  of  the  historic  title  of 
Duke  of  York  in  the  person  of  Prince 
George  of  Wales  is  an  interesting  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  national  traditions. 
Ever  since  the  union  of  the  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIL  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
most  appropriate  title  for  the  second  son 
of  the  reigning  sovereign;  it  was  borne 
by  Henry  VIH.  and  Charles  L  until  the 
untimely  deaths  of  their  elder  brothers, 
the  Princes  Arthur  and  Henry,  made  them 
heirs  to  the  throne  and  Princes  of  Wales  ; 
and  by  James  IL  until  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Charles  IL  George  IL 
broke  through  the  tradition  by  creating  his 
second  son  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  he 
revived  the  ancient  title  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  and  conferred  it  on  his 
grandson,  Edward  Augustus,  the  second 
son  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
next  brother  to  George  III.  This  young 
prince  died  at  Monaco  in  1768,  and 
George  III.,  observing  the  usual  custom, 
conferred  the  title  on  his  second  son, 
Frederick  Augustus.  During  the  present 
reign,  however,  the  precedent  was  ignored, 
and  the  newfangled  title  of  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  selected  for  the  queen's  second 
son.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time  that  this 
departure  from  customary  usage  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  last  possessor  had  at- 
tached an  unsavory  reputation  to  the 
grand  old  title,  which  would  have  made 
its  resurrection  unpopular. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last 
Duke  of  York  was  much  detested  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  owing  to  the  attitude  he 
took  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  strong 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
that  the  dislike  felt  for  his  political  views 
obscured  his  real  services  to  the  State, 
and  made  him  anything  but  a  persona 
grata  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  of  the  epoch  in  which 
Great  Britain  dauntlessly  faced  Napoleon, 
the  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  and  now  that  a 
sufficient  period' has  elapsed  to  forget  the 
political  animosities  of  the  agitation  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary 
Reform,  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  whole 
career  of  the  last  Duke  of  York  more 
leniently  and  more  justly. 
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Most  Englishmen  are  aware  that  the 
last  Duke  of  York  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  from  the  existence  of 
his  column  and  of  the  school  for  soldiers' 
sons  which  bear  his  name.  Some,  who 
are  versed  in  the  chronique  scandaleuseoi 
the  present  century,  know  that  he  was 
accused  in  Parliament  of  allowing  his 
mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  traffic  in  military 
commissions.  Few  know  that  he  was  the 
man  who  reorganized  the  British  army, 
and  that  to  him  is  chiefly  due  the  creation 
of  the  splendid  fighting  force  which  illus- 
trated the  military  prowess  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  Peninsula,  and  which  its 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  de- 
clared could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  work  he  was  aided 
by  men  of  great  and  varied  ability  :  Sir 
David  Dundas  drew  up  new  codes  of  tac- 
tics based  on  modern  principles  of  war  ; 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  field  and  in 
home  commands  endeavored  to  restore 
the  morale  of  the  army;  Sir  John  Moore 
trained  and  disciplined  the  troops,  which 
were  to  be  the  ^h'U  oi  the  Peninsular  army, 
in  Shorncliffe  camp;  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments  at  the  Horse  Guards,  Sir 
Harry  Calvert,  father  of  the  present  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  as  adjutant-general,  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg,  and  Sir  Willoughby 
Gordon,  as  quartermasters-general  suc- 
cessively, and  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  as 
■military  secretary,  all  labored  unceas- 
ingly in  their  different  lines.  Such  work 
is  not  showy,  like  winning  victories  or 
storming  cities,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
needs  to  be  insisted  on  with  the  more 
pertinacity.  Generals  in  the  field  are  but 
too  apt  to  complain  of  the  support  they 
receive  from  the  home  authorities,  and 
their  complaints  are  handed  down  for  the 
information  of  posterity.  Yet  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  credit  all  the  strictures 
passed  by  Wellington,  for  instance,  in  his 
despatches  on  the  management  of  the 
Horse  Guards  administration,  without 
seeing  what  the  other  side  has  to  say. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transforming 
the  English  army  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, fettered  by  antiquated  notions  and 
customs,  into  the  admirable  force,  which 
exhibited  its  valor  on  many  other  fields 
than  those  of  the  Peninsula  during  the 
last  years  of  the  great  war  with  Napoleon, 
were  enormous  ;  and  due  credit  has  never 
yet  been  given  to  the  services  of  the  ad- 
mirable officials  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  different  military  departments  in 
Whitehall  during  the  change,  or  to  the 
chief,  to  whom  they  were  all  fondly  at- 
tached, Frederick,  Duke  of  York.     It  is 


time,  and  more  than  time,  that  such  scan- 
dals as  the  Clarke  Inquiry  were  forgotten, 
and  honor  given  to  those  to  whom  honor 
is  mainly  due  for  the  victories  of  Welling- 
ton, of  which  modern  Englishmen  are 
justly  proud,  to  those  who  created  the  En- 
glish army  in  the  shape  in  which  it  de- 
feated the  French,  and  in  which  it  remained 
until  the  era  of  the  Cardwell  reforms. 

Frederick  Augustus,  Duke  of  York, 
was,  as  has  been  said,  the  second  son  of 
George  III.  He  was  also  that  king's 
favorite  son,  and  it  is  no  small  testimony 
to  the  amiability  of  his  character,  that  he 
was  also  the  favorite  brother  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.  He 
was  from  childhood  intended  for  the  army, 
and  spent  much  time  in  Prussia  studying 
the  organization  of  the  famous  Prussian 
array.  At  Potsdam  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  princess  royal  of  Prussia,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  II.,  whom 
he  married  in  1791.  His  handsome  face 
and  gracious  manners  made  him  at  this 
time  the  idol  of  the  people  as  well  as  of 
his  father,  and  his  popularity  was  increased 
by  the  reputation  he  had  obtained  for 
personal  courage  in  waiving  his  rank  and 
going  to  fight  a  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  1789, 
In  1793,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  young 
Duke  of  York  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  English  army,  despatched  to  the 
Netherlands  to  assist  the  Austrians  in 
driving  the  French  Republicans  back  to 
France.  The  campaign  commenced  with 
the  defeat  of  Dumouriez,  and  the  capture 
of  Valenciennes  by  the  allies;  then  the 
commanders  quarrelled ;  the  Duke  of 
York  drew  off  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  and 
was  defeated  at  Hindschoten  ;  the  Aus- 
trians were  defeated  at  Wattignies  ;  event- 
ually in  1794 the  allied  armies  were  driven 
through  Belgium.  The  victorious  Re- 
publicans, ignoring  the  courtesies  of  war, 
carried  on  the  campaign  in  the  winter; 
they  burst  into  Holland,  across  the  frozen 
streams;  and  in  1795  the  remains  of  the 
British  army  returned  home,  disorganized 
and  defeated. 

The  campaign  of  1793-9S  thus  briefly 
summarized  must  be  carefully  studied  by 
any  one  who  would  have  an  idea  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  an  adequate  resist- 
ance being  offered  by  the  English  army, 
in  its  then  antiquated  condition,  to  the 
French  Republican  army  with  its  mobility 
and  rapidity  of  movement,  its  new  strat- 
egy, and  its  new  tactics.  Unfortunately, 
the  only  modern  book  which  gives  any- 
thing like  a  useful  account  of  it,  Sir 
Frederick    Hamilton's   "  History  of    the 
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Grenadier  Guards,"  is  so  expensive  as  to 
be  generally  inaccessible,  and  as  thesiudy 
of  defeats,  however  instructive,  is  not  so 
palatable  as  the  study  of  victories,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  true  history 
of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  in  1793-95 
will  ever  be  known  so  well  to  English 
readers  as  that  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
On  his  return  to  England,  the  Duke  of 
York  was  in  1795  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  by  George  III,  He 
proved  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Old  Lord  Amherst,  his  predecessor  though 
a  brilliant  general  in  his  day,  had  become 
senile  and  maladministrative,  and  hopeless 
conservatism  reigned  in  every  department 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  The  Duke  of  York 
perceived  — and  this  is  his  great  merit  — 
the  need  of  a  thorough  change.  His  high 
rank,  his  influence  at  court,  and  his  youth- 
ful vigor,  seconded  all  reforms.  Not  only 
clothing,  equipments,  and  arms  were  mod- 
ernized, but  the  whole  British  military 
system  was  reorganized  ;  young  men  were 
pushed  forward  to  take  the  place  of  aged 
staff  officers  in  the  field;  generals  were 
selected  for  command  by  merit,  instead 
of  seniority;  colonels  of  regiments  were 
obliged  to  show  on  parade  as  many  men 
as  they  received  pay  for;  and  the  soldier 
was  treated  as  a  human  being,  not  as 
a  convicted  ruffian.  The  demoralization 
caused  by  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  first  contact  with  the 
French  Republicans,  was  ended,  and  men 
like  Abercromby  and  Moore  were  able  to 
impart  a  spirit  of  discipline  to  the  new 
levies,  and  to  form  armies  from  them  im- 
bued with  confidence  and  constancy,  with 
courage  and  obedience. 

In  1799,  for  ^^^  second  and  last  time, 
the  Duke  of  York  commanded  an  army  in 
the  field.  This  was  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Helder,  in  which  he  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Russian  force.  The  opera- 
tions are  well  described  in  the  popular 
distich  :  — 

The  Duke  of  York,  with  twice  ten  thousand 

men, 
Marched  up  a  hill,  and  then  marched  down 

again. 

But  during  the  marches  to  and  from 
Bergen  he  fought  four  hotly  contested 
battles,  which  led  to  no  result,  mainly 
owing  to  dissensions  with  the  Russians. 
In  1809  occurred  the  Clarke  scandal,  which 
caused  the  duke  to  resign  his  office  as 
commander-in-chief.  But  his  services 
were  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  in  181 1  he  returned  to  his  former 
post.     The  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 


with  lessened  as  years  showed  the  wisdom 
of  his  reforms,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  the  British  army  was 
an  efficient  fighting  machine,  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  in  1793.  For  this 
alteration  the  Duke  of  York  deserves  the 
chief  credit,  as  has  been  said,  but  he  also 
won  a  higher  fame  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  as  "the  soldiers'  friend."  He  was 
constant  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
private  soldiers;  and  the  school  at  Chel- 
sea Hospital  which  bears  his  name  is  but 
one  of  many  signs  of  his  care  for  their 
welfare.  In  this  latter  respect  it  may  well 
be  expected  that  the  new  Duke  of  York 
will  rival  his  great-great-uncle,  but  it  may 
be  hoped  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
English  prince  will  have  again  to  perform 
the  work  of  reorganizing  the  British  army, 
which  was  so  efficiently  carried  out  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  by  the  last 
Duke  of  York. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ANIMAL  VIEW  OF  MAN, 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  uncon- 
sciously paradoxical  claims  ever  advanced 
for  man  in  his  relation  to  animals,  is  that 
by  which  M.  Georges  Leroy,  philosopher, 
encyclopaedist,  and  lieutenant  des  chasses 
of  the  Park  of  Versailles,  the  vindicator 
of  Buffon  and  Montesquieu  against  the 
criticisms  of  Voltaire,  explains  in  his 
"  Lettres  sur  les  Animaux  "  the  intellectual 
debt  which  the  carnivorous  animals  owe 
to  human  persecution.  He  pictures  with 
wonderful  cleverness  the  development  of 
their  powers  of  forethought,  memory,  and 
reasoning  which  the  interference  of  man, 
the  enemy  and  "  rival,"  forces  upon  them, 
and  the  consequent  intellectual  advance 
which  distinguishes  the  loup  jeune  et 
ignorant  from  the  loup  adulte  et  instruit. 
The  philosophic  lieutenant  des  chasses 
had  before  long  ample  opportunities  for 
comparing  the  "affinities  "  which  he  had 
discovered  between  civilized  man  and 
"instructed"  wolves,  in  the  experiences 
of  the  French  Revolution;  but  without 
following  his  fortunes  in  those  troublous 
times  for  game-preservers,  we  may  per- 
haps return  to  the  question  of  the  natural 
relation  of  animals  to  man,  which,  as  pic- 
tured  by  Rousseau  to  prove  his  a  priori 
notions  of  a  state  of  nature,  so  justly  in- 
curred the  criticism  of  the  practical  ob- 
server and  practised  writer,  M.  Georges 
Leroy. 

That  man  is,  generally  speaking,  from 
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the  animal's  point  of  view,  an  object  of 
fear,  hostility,  or  rapine,  is  to-day  most 
unfortunately  true.  But  whether  this  is 
their  natural  relation,  and  not  one  induced, 
and  capable  perhaps  of  change,  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Savage  man,  who  has 
generally  been  first  in  contact  with  ani- 
mals, is  usually  a  hunter,  and  therefore  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  other  hunting  ani- 
mals, and  of  dread  to  the  hunted.  But 
civilized  man,  virith  his  supply  of  bread 
and  beef,  is  not  necessarily  a  hunter  ;  and 
it  is  just  conceivable  that  he  might  be 
content  to  leave  the  animals  in  a  newly 
discovered  country  unmolested,  and  con- 
descend, when  not  better  employed,  to 
watch  their  attitude  towards  himself.  The 
impossible  island  in  "The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,"  in  which  half  the  animals  of 
two  hemispheres  were  collected,  would  be 
an  ideal  place  for  such  an  experiment. 
But,  unfortunately,  uninhabited  islands 
seldom  contain  more  than  a  few  species, 
and  those  generally  birds,  or  sea-beasts  ; 
and  in  newly  discovered  game  regions, 
savage  man  has  generally  been  before  us 
with  his  arrows,  spears,  and  pitfalls. 
Some  instances  of  the  first  contact  of  ani- 
mals with  man  have,  however,  been  pre- 
served in  the  accounts  of  the  early  voyages 
collected  by  Hakluyt  and  others,  though 
the  hungry  navigators  were  generally 
more  intent  on  victualling  their  ships  with 
the  unsuspecting  beasts  and  birds,  or  on 
noting  those  which  would  be  useful  com- 
modities for  "  trafficke,"  than  in  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  animal  inhab- 
itants of  the  newly  discovered  islands. 
Thus,  we  read  that  near  Newfoundland 
there  are  "islands of  birds,  of  a  sandy-red, 
but  with  the  multitudes  of  birds  upon  them 
they  look  white.  The  birds  sit  there  as 
thick  as  stones  lie  in  a  paved  street.  The 
greatest  of  the  islands  is  about  a  mile  in 
compass.  The  second  is  a  little  less. 
The  third  is  a  very  little  one,  like  a  small 
rock.  At  the  second  of  these  islands  there 
lay  on  the  shore  in  the  sunshine  about 
thirty  or  forty  sea-oxen  or  morses,  which, 
when  our  boat  came  near  them,  presently 
made  into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  the 
boat.""  Curiosity,  not  fear  or  hospitality, 
was,  then,  the  emotion  roused  in  the  sea- 
oxen  by  the  first  sight  of  man.  The  birds, 
whales,  and  walruses  in  the  Wargale  Sea 
and  near  Jan  Mayen's  Land  were  no  less 
tame,  and  the  sea-lions  in  the  southern 
Pacific,  the  birds  that  Barents  first  dis- 
turbed in  Novaya  Zembia,  and  even  the 
antelopes  which  the  early  explorers  en- 
countered in  the  least  inhabited  parts  of 
central   South   Africa,  seem   all   to  have 


regarded  the  newly  discovered  creature, 
man,  with  interest  and  without  fear.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  in  his  "  Wild  Beasts  and 
their  Ways,"  remarks  on  the  "  curious  and 
inexplicable  fact  that  certain  animals  and 
birds  exhibit  a  peculiar  shyness  of  human 
beings,  although  they  are  only  exposed  to 
the  same  conditions  as  others  which  are 
more  bold."  He  instances  the  wildness 
of  the  curlew  and  the  golden  plover,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  tameness  of  swallows 
and  wagtails.  The  reason  does  not  seem 
far  to  seek.  The  first  are  constantly 
sought  for  food,  the  latter  are  left  undis- 
turbed. Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  such 
a  contrast  is  that  of  the  hawfinch  and  the 
crossbill,  birds  of  closely  allied  form  and 
appearance.  The  hawfinch,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  shyest  of  English  small  birds, 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  deep  mistrust 
of  man.  But  the  crossbills  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  descend  from  the 
uninhabited  forests  of  the  north  into  our 
Scotch  or  English  woods,  are  absolutely 
without  fear  or  mistrust  of  human  beings, 
whom  they  see  very  probably  for  the  first 
time.  When  animals  do  show  fear  on  first 
acquaintance,  it  is  probably  due,  not  to 
any  spontaneous  dread  of  man  as  man, 
but  because  they  mistake  him  for  some- 
thing else.  "Nearly  all  animals,"  says 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  "have  some  natural 
enemy  which  keeps  them  on  the  alert,  and 
makes  them  suspicious  of  all  strange  ob- 
jects and  sounds  that  might  denote  the 
approach  of  danger ;  "  and  it  is  to  this  that 
he  attributes  the  timidity  of  many  kinds  of 
game  in  districts  where  they  "have  never 
been  attacked  by  firearms."  A  most  curi- 
ous instance  of  this  mistaken  identity 
occurred  lately  when  Kerguelen  Island 
was  visited  by  H.M.S.  Volage  and  a 
party  of  naturalists  and  astronomers,  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  There  were 
large  colonies  of  penguins  nesting  on  the 
island,  which,  though  the  place  is  so  little 
frequented  by  man,  used  at  first  to  run 
away  up  the  slopes /«/a«^  when  the  sail- 
ors appeared.  They  apparently  took  the 
men  for  seals,  and  thus  took  what  ap- 
peared the  natural  way  of  escaping  from 
their  marine  enemies.  They  soon  found 
out  their  mistake,  for  it  is  said  that "  when 
they  became  accustomed  to  being  chased 
by  men" — an  experience  for  which  the 
sailors  seem  to  have  given  them  every 
opportunity  —  "the  penguins  acquired 
the  habit  of  taking  to  the  water  at  the  first 
alarm."  In  another  colony,  the  nesting 
females  would  settle  down  peacefully  on 
their  eggs  if  the  visitors  stood  still.  "The 
whole  of  this  community  of  penguins  (ihcy 
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numbered  about  two  thousand)  were  sub- 
sequently boiled  down  into  *  hare-soup' 
for  the  officers  and  men  of  H.M.S.  Vo- 
lage,"  writes  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  "and 
very  nice  they  found  it."  We  may  com- 
pare with  this  destruction  of  the  penguins, 
the  letter  of  Hakluyt  on  the  voyage  to 
Newfoundland  by  Antony  Parkhurst,  de- 
scribing with  high  approval  the  business 
facilities  for  the  fishing  trade  offered  by 
the  tameness  of  the  great  auks,  —  called 
"penguins  "in  the  passage:  "There  are 
sea-gulls,  musses,  ducks,  and  many  other 
k'md  of  birdes  store  too  long  to  write 
about,  especially  at  one  island  named 
*  Penguin,' where  we  may  drive  them  on 
a  planke  into  our  ship  as  many  as  shall 
lade  her.  These  birds  are  also  called 
penguins,  and  cannot  fiie  ;  there  is  more 
Tneat  in  one  of  them  than  in  a  goose.  The 
Frenchmen  that  fish  neere  the  Grand 
Bank  doe  bring  small  store  of  flesh  with 
them,  but  do  victuall  themselves  alwayes 
with  these  birdes." 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  lion 
•or  tiger  looks  on  man,  is  perhaps  not  so 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  non-carnivor- 
ous creatures  as  might  be  supposed.  Man 
is  certainly  not  the  natural  food  of  any 
animal  —  except  of  sharks  and  alligators, 
if  he  is  so  rash  as  to  go  out  of  his  native 
•element  into  theirs  —  and  if  the  item 
-*' man  "were  subtracted  from  the  bill  of 
fare  of  all  the  carnivora,  they  would  never 
want  a  meal.  The  notion  of  the  natural 
attitude  of  a  lion  to  a  young  lady, — 

"When  as  that  tender  virgin  he  did  spye, 

Upon  her  he  did  run  full  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse, 

is  still  popular,  but  hardly  correct.  More 
probably  the  lion  would  get  out  of  the  way 
politely  —  if  we  may  judge  by  the  pacific 
behavior  of  those  in  our  last-explored  lion- 
haunt,  Mashonaland.  M.  Georges  Leroy's 
<:ontention  for  the  natural  affinity,  or  semi- 
sympathy,  which  should  exist  between 
man  and  the  intelligent  hunting  animals, 
is  no  doubt  partly  reasonable.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  unpleasantly  struck  by  the  t'n- 
congruity  of  the  notion  of  being  eaten  by 
a  wild  beast  —  "the  hideous,  impracticable 
fellow-creature^  looking  one  in  the  face, 
struggling  with  us,  mingling  his  breath 
with  ours,  tearing  away  scalp  or  shoulder- 
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blade."  But  the  "fellow-creature  "  is  not 
nearly  so  impracticable  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be.  More  human  beings  are  probably 
killed  by  tigers  than  by  any  other  wild 
beast,  except  by  starving  wolves.  Yet  this 
is  what  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  to  say  on 
the  subject :  "  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  habits  of  tigers.  Some  exist  upon 
the  game  of  the  jungles.  Others  prey 
especially  upon  the  flocks  belonging  to 
the  villagers.  A  few  are  designated  '  man- 
eaters.'  These  are  sometimes  naturally 
ferocious,  and  having  attacked  a  human 
being,  may  have  devoured  the  body,  and 
thus  acquired  a  taste  for  human  fiesh  ;  or 
they  may  have  been  wounded  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  have  learnt  to  re- 
gard man  as  a  natural  enemy.  But  more 
frequently  the  'man-eater'  is  a  very  old 
tiger,  or  more  probably  tigress,  that,  hav- 
ing hunted  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages 
and  carried  off  some  unfortunate  woman, 
has  discovered Xh^i  it  is  far  easier  to  kill 
a  native  than  to  hunt  jungle  game."  As  a 
rule,  the  tiger  is  only  anxious  to  avoid 
men;  and  it  is  noticed  that  in  high  grass 
tigers  are  more  dangerous  than  in  forests, 
because  in  the  former  they  cannot  be  seen, 
neither  can  they  see,  until  the  stranger  is 
close  upon  them.  An  ancient  instance  of 
the  opposite  behavior  is  that  recorded  of 
the  new  colonists  of  Samaria,  whom  the 
lions  attacked,  "and  slew  some  of  them." 
A  curious  inversion  of  this  experience 
occurred  when  the  islands  in  the  Brahma- 
putra, which  were  swarming  with  tigers, 
were  first  cultivated.  The  natives,  mainly 
by  the  aid  of  traps  set  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  killed  off  the  tigers  so  fast  that  the 
skins  were  sold  by  auction  at  from  eight 
annas  to  one  rupee  apiece.  In  this  case, 
the  tigers  were  the  first  aggressors  by 
carrying  off  cattle.  But  it  seems  evident 
that  there  exists  no  a  priori  reason, 
founded  in  natural  antipathy,  why  man 
and  animals,  if  we  could  reconstruct  a 
"  state  of  nature  "  in  which  we  could  put 
civilized,  not  savage  man,  should  not  dwell 
together  in  profound  peace,  or  at  least  in 
such  peace  as  obtains  between  accidental 
neighbors.  The  only  ground  for  quarrel 
that  seems  inevitable  is  the  everlasting 
one  between  the  shepherd  and  the  wolf; 
and  that,  after  all,  is  a  question,  not  of 
prejudice,  but  of  property. 
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A    KNOT   OF    HAIR,  ETC. 


A   KNOT  OF   HAIR. 


She  has  a  knot  of  russet  hair : 
It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  wear 
Through  years,  despite  of  fashion's  check, 
The  same  deep  coil  about  the  neck ; 
But  there  it  twined 
"When  first  I  knew  her, 
And  learned  with  passion  to  pursue  her, 
And,  if  she  changed  it,  to  my  mind 
She  were  a  creature  of  new  kind. 


On  others  she  may  flash  the  wise, 
Strong  light  of  apprehending  eyes. 
And  make  who  fronts  her  beauty  great 
With  hopes  that  awe  and  stimulate. 
The  happy  lot 
Be  mine  to  follow 
These  threads  through  lovely  curve  and  hollow, 
And  muse  a  lifetime  how  they  got 
Into  that  wild,  mysterious  knot. 

III. 
O  first  of  women  who  hast  laid 
Magnetic  glory  on  a  braid  I 
In  others'  tresses  we  may  mark 
If  they  be  silken,  blond,  or  dark ; 
But  thine  we  praise. 

And  dare  not  feel  them ; 
Not  Hermes,  god  of  theft,  dare  steal  them ; 
It  is  enough  for  aye  to  gaze 
Upon  their  vivifying  maze. 

Academy.  MiCHAEL  FlELD. 


ON  THE  GARDEN  TERRACE. 
HADDON     HALL,     DERBYSHIRE. 

Surely  this  leaf-screened  terrace  path. 

This  moss-flecked  stair  of  time-worn  stone, 
Some  strange  inherent  magic  hath  — 

Some  witching  glamour  of  its  ownl 
So  lingeringly  my  feet  have  strayed 

As  loath  to  break  the  spell  which  seems 
To  breathe  o'er  this  long  balustrade 

A  very  atmosphere  of  dreams. 

No  miracle  of  art  is  here. 

No  feat  of  engineering  skill. 
Forever  bidding  us  revere 

The  triumph  of  a  master-will. 
Yet,  surely,  was  he  blest,  whose  thought 

Conceived  yon  sombre  screen  of  yew. 
Then  reared  his  pillar'd  wall,  and  wrought 

This  living  idyl  from  the  two. 

To  this  the  changing  seasons  bring 

No  phase  to  make  that  beauty  less, 
"Which  lives  in  every  perfect  thing 

By  its  own  right  of  loveliness. 
So  tenderly  the  touch  of  Time 

Has  worked  its  will  with  Haddon  Hall  — 
So  deftly  guided  in  their  climb 

The  drapmg  ivy  on  its  wall. 


I  Since  first  those  deep-set  windows  gleamc 
j      O'er  this  green  square  of  velvet  sward. 
And  ladies  from  the  terrace  beamed 
To  watch  the  bowlers,  and  reward 
With  rippleof  applauding  din 

Some  winning  stroke ;  and  all  the  place 
Was  cx'i&'p  frou-frou  of  crinoline, 
And  farthingale,  and  rustling  lace. 

And  I  —  who  watched  the  gloaming's  dyes-j 

Fade  to  a  blush;  and  by  and  by, 
Low  in  the  east,  a  pale  moon  rise 

Through  filmy  bands  of  dove-grey  sky- 
Can  picture  yet  those  shapes  of  yore. 

And  dream  my  vagrant  fancy  hears 
The  softly  clicking  bowls,  once  more 

Rolled  by  gay,  gallant  cavaliers. 

l'envoi. 
Dear  record  of  a  peaceful  past, 

I  cannot  think  thee  senseless  stone  I 
A  very  living  heart  thou  hast, 

Kept  warm  by  memories  of  thine  own. 

Good  Words.  S.  R£ID«. 


BY  THE  GATES  OF  THE  SEA. 

Bright  amber  bars  o'er  all  the  west, 

With  glow  as  deep  as  ruddy  ore; 
The  weary  coming  home  for  rest. 

And  children's  laughter  from  the  shore. 
The  mellow  chimes  of  evening  bells. 

The  ships  receding  o'er  the  main ; 
The  tear-dimmed  eyes  and  sad  farewells 

Which  have  been  and  will  be  again. 

A  seven  years'  child  upon  the  sands 

Amidst  the  gold-lipped  mystic  shells 
Which  murmur  of  fair,  sunny  lands 

Where  wondrous  music  ebbs  and  swells. 
With  growing  joy  his  eager  ear 

Hears  songs  from  isles  in  emerald  seas, 
And  strains  of  heavenly  music  clear 

Of  his  life's  far-back  mysteries. 

An  aged  man  with  silvered  hair 

Gazing  into  the  glowing  west 
With  wistful  eyes  and  yearning  prayer 

For  peace  and  home  and  perfect  rest ; 
Slow  searching  through  the  years  gone  by 

For  some  sweet,  tender  long-lost  strain  j 
And  vainly  calling  with  a  sigh 

On  friends  who  answer  not  again. 

Two  children  on  the  shining  shore 

Amidst  their  palaces  of  sand ; 
Two  worn  ones  by  the  cottage  door  — 

The  open  Book  of  God  at  hand. 
Two  lovers  happy,  loyal,  brave. 

And  knit  together  for  the  strife. 
Two  resting  in  one  peaceful  grave—- 

So  thus  goes  on  the  round  of  life  I 

Argosy.  ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
EGYPT,   1882-1892. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
Egypt  during  the  last  seven  years  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  modern 
times,  and  reads  more  like  a  transformation 
scene  in  a  fairy-tale  than  one  of  the  hard 
realities  of  history.  Ten  years  ago  —  in 
1882  —  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
almost  desperate.  Emerging  from  liquida- 
tion by  the  help  of  France  and  England,  it 
appeared  again  to  be  on  the  verge  of  abso- 
lute bankruptcy.  Discontent  permeated 
the  whole  population,  and  a  spirit  of  revolt 
was  rampant  in  the  army.  Disturbances 
accompanied  with  cruelty  and  bloodshed 
were  frequent  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated of  its  towns.  The  finest  portion  of 
the  chief  commercial  city,  Alexandria,  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  Euro- 
pean population  that  carried  on  its  trade 
and  commerce  had  fled  or  been  given  over 
to  outrage  and  massacre.  Trade  and  com- 
merce were  for  a  time  completely  para- 
lyzed. The  Khedive  Tewfik  was  a  fugitive 
in  his  palace  of  Ras-el-tin,  and  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  hands  of 
rebel  soldiers.  The  opinion  of  Europe 
was  shown  at  the  time  by  its  stock,  which 
went  down  to  45. 

Now,  in  1892,  all  is  changed.  The 
finances  of  the  country  are  in  as  sound 
condition  as  those  of  any  of  the  States  of 
Europe.  On  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  signs 
of  prosperity  and  content.  The  army  has 
been  reorganized,  and  disloyalty  in  its 
ranks  is  unknown  ;  trade  and  commerce 
are  flourishing  ;  vast  reforms  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  population  have 
been  carried  out ;  Alexandria  has  been 
rebuilt  in  so  magnificent  a  style  that  its 
people  begin  to  think  that  its  needless 
burning  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil; 
great  material  improvements  with  regard 
to  irrigation  have  been  made  throughout 
the  country;  the  new  Khedive  Abba  has 
succeeded  to  his  throne  in  as  quiet  a  man- 
ner as  would  the  heir  of  any  old-estab- 
lished monarchy;  and  the  opinion  of 
Europe  may  be  grasped  by  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  stock  is  at  par. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  this  almost 
miraculous  change  are  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of   Englishmen,  especially 
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at  the  present  juncture.  Whether  Great 
Britain  should  have  interfered  in  Egypt 
as  she  did  in  1882  was  a  question  upoa 
which  at  the  time  there  was  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  but  the  interference  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  responsible  rulers 
of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  escape  from  the  natural  consequences 
of  our  actions.  With  the  majority  of  the 
French  the  opinion  is  fixed  and  apparently 
ineradicable  that  our  presence  in  Egypt 
is  due  to  a  cool,  premeditated  policy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  there  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  government  was  more  un- 
willing to  intervene  in  foreign  affairs  in 
any  way  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1882,  and  they  would  never  have  inter- 
vened at  all  had  not  events  been  too  strong 
for  them.  With  certain  results  of  inter- 
ference by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  govern- 
ment in  foreign  and  colonial  affairs  before 
their  eyes  —  the  mistakes  made  in  Zulu- 
land,  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan,  the 
doubtful  acquisition  of  Cyprus  with  its; 
entangling  engagements,  the  unprece- 
dented deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha  —  they 
came  into  power  in  1880  with  the  sincere 
determination  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  such  matters.  Their  own  talents, 
they  conceived,  were  more  adapted  for 
home  affairs,  and  had  they  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  they  would  have 
banished  foreign  and  colonial  policy  to 
Saturn.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that, 
coming  into  office  with  such  strong,  and, 
no  doubt,  sincere  views  of  non-interven- 
tion, they  actually,  during  their  five  years 
of  office,  intervened  more  than  any  govern- 
ment the  country  has  had  for  the  last  half- 
century.  They  were  always  intervening, 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
generally  attended  their  intervention  may 
be  attributed  to  this  original  disinclination 
to  intervene  —  their  intervention  generally 
coming  too  late  and  being  supported  in  a 
half-hearted  manner. 

It  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  first  three  years  of  our  interven- 
tion in  Egypt  did  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  country,  and  the  harm  would  never 
have  happened  if  the  government  of  the 
day  had  had  the  courage  to  act  upon  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  those  who  had  ex- 
perieDce  in  the  country  and  knew  the  state 
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of  affairs.  Had  the  most  ordinary  precau- 
tions been  taken,  Alexandria  would  never 
have  been  burnt  down,  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  there  would  have  been  no  Egyp- 
tian War,  no  Tel-el-Keber,  no  massacre  of 
Egyptian  troops,  and  no  loss  of  the  Sou- 
danese provinces.  It  is  undoubted  that 
three  years  after  the  British  intervention 
Egypt  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  be- 
fore our  intervention.  Alexandria  had 
been  burnt,  the  armies  of  Hicks  Pasha 
and  Baker  Pasha  had  been  annihilated, 
the  garrisons  of  Tokar,  Singat,  Senaar, 
Kassala,  Berber,  and  Dongola  had  been 
massacred.  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition 
to  Khartoum  had  failed,  Gordon  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  the  whole  of  the  Soudanese 
provinces,  with  a  population  supposed  to 
number  eleven  millions  of  souls,  had  been 
lost  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  might  well 
ask  to  be  saved  from  their  friends,  for  it 
is  absolutely  true  that  all  these  disasters 
came  from  preventable  causes  and  might 
have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  enor- 
mously mitigated  had  it  not  been  for  the 
almost  unaccountable  and  apparently  in- 
fatuated conduct  of  the  government.  To 
foreigners  their  conduct  was  unaccount- 
able, but,  no  doubt,  the  causes  were,  first, 
their  sincere  disinclination  to  intervene  at 
all,  and  then  the  divided  state  of  opinion 
among  their  supporters,  some  being  for 
intervention,  some  against,  and  the  result 
was  an  attempt  to  please  both  sides,  end- 
ing in  a  policy  of  change,  hesitancy,  and 
uncertainty. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Gladstone's  minis- 
try showed  its  good  sense.  For  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  objects  it  selected  excellent 
instruments.  For  extricating  a  country  or 
a  ministry  from  difficulties  better  men 
could  not  be  found  than  those  they  se- 
lected—  Lords  Dufferin  and  Northbrook, 
General  Gordon  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring; 
and  the  question  why  the  first  three  failed 
and  the  last  has  succeeded  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  statesmen.  The  ability  of 
all  for  the  work  they  were  called  upon  to 
do  is  admitted,  and  the  cause  of  failure  of 
Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Northbrook,  and 
•General  Gordon  was  that  their  hands  were 
tied  by  the  ministers  at  home  and  they 
•received  no  support  for  the  courses  they 
advised    or  attempted  to  pursue.     Lord 


Dufferin  was  asked  to  perform  an  impos- 
sible task  —  to  draw  up  a  workable  consti- 
tution for  a  people  who  did  not  know  what 
a  constitution  was.  Lord  Northbrook,  a 
man  of  great  administrative  ability,  with 
all  the  experience  acquired  as  a  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  with  the  rank  of  a 
Cabinet  minister,  was  sent  as  a  special 
high  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  Egypt's  woes,  and  to  suggest 
remedies.  What  evils  he  did  find  out, 
what  ameliorative  measures  he  suggested, 
are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  public,  who 
paid  the  bill  for  the  mission.  The  mis- 
sion ended  in  moonshine.  His  report 
would,  no  doubt,  be  admirable  and  states- 
manlike, but  apparently  it  did  not  suit  the 
party  crotchets  of  the  ministry,  for  it  never 
saw  the  light;  no  copy  of  it  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  if 
report  be  true,  it  was  committed  to  the 
flames.  As  for  General  Gordon,  his  treat- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  day  was 
treacherous  and  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  give 
up  a  good  and  useful  appointment  under 
the  king  of  the  Belgians,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  saving  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
in  the  Soudan  from  annihilation  and  of 
extricating  the  government  of  the  day 
from  the  difficulties  their  vacillating  policy 
had  produced,  he,  of  all  men,  should  have 
been  trusted  and  allowed  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility.  His  gallantry  and 
military  ability  were  known  to  all ;  but  the 
special  reason  for  his  employment  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Soudan  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  His  expedition  from  the 
first  was  considered  by  many  to  be  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  on  all  sides  it  was  admitted 
that  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  If 
ever  the  leader  of  an  expedition  should 
have  had  a  free  hand  it  was  General  Gor- 
don, and  yet,  apparently  for  party  consid- 
erations, his  hands  were  from  the  first 
tied,  and  his  requests  neglected  or  re- 
fused. His  requests  for  money,  for  Indiac 
troops,  for  Turkish  soldiers,  and  for  En 
glish  officers  were  all  declined.  The  most 
flagrant  refusal  of  all  was  that  of  Zebehr 
Pasha.  People  knowing  the  character  of 
Soudanese  chieftains  might  have  their 
doubts  as  to  Gordon's  wisdom  in  asking 
for  the  co-operation  of  Zebehr  Pasha.    He 
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unwittingly  been  the  cause  of  the 
cruel  murder  of  Zebehr's  young  son  —  a 
boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age  —  and  some 
thought  that  if  opportunity  offered  Zebehr 
might  take  his  revenge.  This,  however, 
was  Gordon's  own  affair.  He  wanted  him, 
Nubar  Pasha,  then  prime  minister  at 
Cairo,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  both  ap- 
proved, and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  gov- 
ernment did  the  same.  When,  however. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  then  in  the 
responsible  position  of  the  leader  of  the 
fourth  party,  expressed  himself  as  shocked 
at  one  who  had  owned  slaves  being  em- 
ployed by  Gordon,  the  ministers  were 
frightened,  and  actually  refused  to  let 
Gordon  have  his  way.  Well  might  he 
in  despair  use  words  against  the  govern- 
ment that  employed  him  which,  I  should 
think,  were  never  used  before  by  any 
agent  in  his  position  without  his  being  at 
once  recalled  —  saying  that  "he  left  to 
them  the  indelible  disgrace  of  abandoning 
the  garrisons  of  Senaar,  Kassala,  Berber, 
and  Khartoum."  Great  as  were  his  tal- 
ents for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
employed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  failed 
when  his  advice  was  neglected  and  his 
views  scouted  by  the  ministers  who  de- 
spatched him  on  his  dangerous  errand. 

The  case  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  differs 
from  that  of  Lords  Dufferin  and  North- 
brook  and  of  General  Gordon  in  this  most 
important  respect  —  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  under  Lord  Salisbury,  as 
well  as  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  so  of 
showing  what  stuff  he  himself,  when  un- 
fettered, was  made  of.  Facts  have  proved 
that  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  a  born 
administrator,  with  all  the  financial  talents 
that  have  distinguished  so  many  that  bear 
his  name,  with  a  will  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  great  Elchi  Stratford  Canning,  and 
with  an  unbounded  capacity  for  work. 
Like  all  great  administrators,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  those  who  work  under 
him  with  confidence  and  a  love  of  their 
work,  and  already  he  has  trained  up  a 
small  band  of  Eastern  administrators,  who 
must  have  a  good  future  before  them. 
The  abilities  of  one  of  his  ablest  lieuten- 
ants, Mr.  Gerald  Portal,  iiave  been  recog- 
nized by  Lord  Salisbury  by  appointing 
him,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  consul- 


general  at  Zanzibar.  Mr.  John  Gorst,  son 
of  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
though  now  serving  in  the  offices  of  the 
Egyptian  ministry  of  finance,  is  considered 
by  those  capable  of  forming  opinions  as 
one  of  his  aptest  pupils,  with  a  knovvledge 
of  Eastern  affairs  and  a  tact  in  dealing 
with  them  which  must  be  useful  to  an 
empire  like  ours.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
though  nominally  financial  adviser  to  the 
Egyptian  government,  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  his  financial  successes 
have  been  due  to  the  training  and  the  in- 
spiration he  received  from  Sir  Evelyn. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring's  brain  power  has  been 
different  between  1885  and  1892  from  what 
it  was  between  1883  and  1885,  or  that  his 
administrative  faculties  underwent  a  proc- 
ess of  regeneration  on  the  accession  to 
office  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  July  of  1885. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  1885  his 
administration  was  a  failure,  and  that  since 
then  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
successes  of  the  century.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1883  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
under  his  regime  up  to  July,  1885,  there 
occurred  the  massacre  of  Hicks  Pasha's 
army,  the  defeat  of  Baker  Pasha's  troops, 
the  useless  expeditions  to  Suakim,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  in 
the  Soudan,  the  reckless  abandonment  of 
the  Soudanese  provinces,  the  curtailment 
of  Egyptian  territory  by  throwing  back 
the  frontier  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  failure 
of  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition,  and  the 
eventual  sacrifice  of  Gordon  —  catastro- 
phes enough,  one  would  think,  to  damn 
and  daunt  the  most  courageous  of  admin- 
istrators. At  the  time  blame  was  freely 
attributed  to  Sir  Evelyn  for  many  of  these 
disasters,  but  subsequent  events  plainly 
prove  that  those  were  responsible  who 
had  tied  his  hands  as  they  had  tied  those 
of  Dufferin,  Northbrook,  and  Gordon. 
Lord  Salisbury  came  into  power  in  July, 
18S5,  and  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry, 
from  February,  to  July,  1886,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  was  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Of  him 
it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that,  in  his 
short  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
especially  of  Egypt,  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  not  those 
of  Lord  Granville  or  Mr.  Gladstone.    The 
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difference  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  has  been 
this.  He  has  had  a  far  freer  hand,  with 
far  larger  personal  responsibility,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  he  would  be  loyally 
supported  at  home,  and  that  his  measures 
would  not  be  made  subservient  to  party 
purposes.  This  has  given  free  scope  to 
his  ability,  and  the  results  show  how 
much  more  advantageous  it  is  to  leave 
such  ability  unfettered  than  to  crib,  cabin, 
and  confine  it  by  crude  directions  from  a 
country  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
distant. 

The  successes  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's 
administration,  or  to  speak  with  more 
technical  correctness,  the  Egyptian  ad- 
ministration under  the  gentle  guidance  and 
supervision  of  Sir  Evelyn,  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  1882,  the  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
intervention,  the  finances  of  Egypt  were 
such  that,  taken  in  consideration  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  Egyptian  stock  had 
sun  in  the  market  to  45,  and  the  deficit 
for  the  year  was  £62,2,2,6^'  In  1883  the 
deficit  on  the  year  was  ;^709,397,  and  in 
1884,  ;^665,444.  In  1885  there  was  a 
small  surplus  of  ;^3,979,  caused  by  the 
cutting  down  of  expenditure  by  nearly  one 
million,  the  revenue  itself  being  less  than 
in  1883  and  1884  by  between  ^^250,000  and 
^300,000.  In  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889, 
ihough  the  expenditure  increased  to  more 
than  it  was  in  1884,  the  surpluses  contin- 
ued till  they  reached  ;^653,939  in  1890, 
and  ;^i,ioo,oooin  1891. 

This  result  has  not  been  produced  by 
an  increase  of  taxation  or  by  an  undue 
lowering  of  expenditure.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  extravagance  in  various  de- 
partments has  been  cut  down,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  upon  useful  objects,  such  as 
education,  the  improvement  of  the  prisons, 
and  the  furtherance  of  public  works,  and 
with  it  there  has  been  a  large  remission  of 
taxation.  The  present  healthy  state  of 
Egyptian  finance  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  due  attention  to  proper  economy,  by 
reforms  in  the  distribution  and  collection 
of  the  taxes,  and  especially  by  attention 
to  productive  public  works. 

Irrigation  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
make  Egypt  a  productive  and  flourishing 
country,  and  to  the  improvement  in  the 
irrigation  works,  which  were  completed  in 
i89i,is  due  more  than  to  any  other  single 
cause  its  present  prosperous  condition. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  foresaw  the  necessity 
of  these  works  in  1884,  and  chiefly  upon 
his  recommendation  the  powers  at  the 
London  Conference  of  that  year  agreed  to 


the  sura  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo  being  added  to 
debt  of  Egypt  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
time  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  adding  to  the  debt  of  so 
deeply  indebted  a  country,  but  the  result 
has  more  than  justified  the  course  then 
pursued. 

Altogether  a  sum  of  ;^i,8oo,ooo  has 
been  expended  since  the  year  1885  in  re- 
pairing  the  "  barrage,"  originally  projected 
by  an  eminent  French  engineer,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tewfikieh  Canal,  and 
other  works  connected  with  irrigation  and 
drainage  in  both  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt. 
The  object  has  been  to  afford  means  of 
water  transit  independent  of  the  state  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  bring  water,  so  to  say,  to 
the  doors  of  the  fellaheen  for  them  to  use 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  his  last  re- 
port Sir  Evelyn  Baring  says  "  that  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  ;^i, 800,000  on  irrigation  and 
drainage  has  contributed  probably  more 
than  any  one  cause  to  the  comparative 
prosperity  that  the  country  now  enjoys." 
The  increase  in  the  cotton  crops  alone 
justifies  his  statement.  During  the  eleven 
years  from  1879-80  to  1889-90  the  average 
yield  of  the  cotton  crop  annually  was  two 
million  nine  hundred  thousand  cantars. 
In  1890-91,  when  the  country  had  par- 
tially reaped  the  benefits  of  the  repaired 
barrage,  the  crop  sprang  up  to  four  million 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  can- 
tars, and  the  yield  for  the  year  1891-92  is 
calculated  at  not  less  than  four  million 
five  hundred  thousand  cantars.  This 
shows  that  since  the  repair  of  the  barrage 
and  the  improvement  of  irrigation  works, 
the  crop  is  one  million,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  the  eleven 
years  previous.  In  money,  at  even  the 
present  low  price  of  cotton,  this  is  an  an- 
nual gain  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  improvement 
in  the  finances  of  Egypt  and  its  increased 
productiveness,  caused  by  the  repairs  to 
the  barrage  and  the  drainage  works,  is  a 
development  of  Us  trade,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  were  prices  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  1881,.  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  and  imports  would  be 
nearly  ;^7,ooo,ooo,  and  of  this  trade  Great 
Britain  enjoys  by  far  the  largest  share. 

There  is  one  feature  which  requires 
special  notice  with  regard  to  this  general 
improvement.  Ten  years  ago  wise  proph- 
ets would  tell  you  that  there  were  three 
things  that  were  impossible  in  Egypt  — 
1st,  to  make  it  solvent ;  2nd,  to  collect  the 
taxes  without  the  free  use  of  the  kourbash  ; 
3rd,  to  execute  public  works  without  that 
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forced  and  cruel  labor  which  went  under 
the  name  of  the  corvee.  Now,  not  only 
is  Egypt  solvent,  but  the  use  of  the  kour- 
bash and  the  corvde  have  both  been  abol- 
ished. The  taxes  are  now  more  easily 
jL  collected  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days 
■  when  the  kourbash  was  systematically  ap- 
plied  to  the  feet  of  the  wretched  fellaheen, 
and  more  public  works  have  been  executed 
by  laborers  who  are  paid  a  fair  day's  wage, 
and  are  voluntary  workers,  than  ever  were 
in  the  same  time  under  the  remorseless 
system  of  corvde.  In  addition,  slavery 
has  been  practically  abolished;  by  law 
slavery  is  abolished,  but  there  are  still 
many  domestic  slaves  who  prefer  their 
present  condition  to  that  of  free  servants. 
In  fact,  they  rather  look  down  upon  the 
latter  with  contempt,  as  holding  an  inferior 
status  in  their  master's  household.  Free 
servants  can  be  turned  away  at  will, 
whereas  the  domestic  slave  looks  upon 
himself  as  attached  to  the  domain,  and 
has  the  right  to  remain  there,  and  to  be 
kept  and  fed,  till  he  dies.  Whatever  so- 
called  slavery  exists  is  voluntary,  and  not 
by  law  compulsory. 

Very  many  improvements,  that  space 
will  not  permit  me  to  notice  here,  have 
been  made  in  the  last  seven  years,  with 
■regard  to  the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  the 
post-office,  the  army,  the  police,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  criminal  courts  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  at  no  period  of  their 
known  history  have  the  Egyptian  people 
enjoyed  anything  like  the  advantages  they 
do  at  the  present  time.  Their  national 
prosperity  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
they  now  enjoy  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  they  have  been  strangers  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  These  advantages  are 
directly  due  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
this  country,  and  so  far  from  these  advan- 
tages conferred  upon  them  being  a  burden 
to  us,  our  population  has  gained  directly 
by  increased  commercial  trade. 

The  serious  question  for  responsible 
people  in  this  country  to  ask  themselves 
is,  Whether  this  beneficial  improvement 
is  to  continue,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
checked  and  probably  entirely  destroyed? 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  unless  there 
is  some  European  control  all  the  advan- 
tages that  have  i)een  gained  during  the 
last  seven  years  will  vanish.  Were  Egypt 
left  to  itself,  if  that  be  possible,  or  were 
it  again  to  pass  under  the  control  of  Turk- 
ish pashas,  the  kourbash  and  the  corvee 
would  be  quickly  revived,  and  though 
slavery  might   not  be  legalized,  it  would 


be  encouraged  and  increase  without  any 
change  in  the  law.  Finance  would  again 
be  neglected,  and  the  taxes  be  imposed 
upon  the  old  system  of  making  the  poorest 
pay  most  and  saving  the  rich.  Justice 
would  again  become  a  commodity  to  be 
purchased  by  the  rich,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  who  most  require  it.  In 
fact,  after  seven  years  of  prosperity  and 
good  government,  it  is  probable  that  were 
European  control  withdrawn,  there  would 
be  such  a  rebound  that  the  last  state  of 
the  country  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Even  the  great  works  that  have  been  com- 
pleted would  almost  certainly  be  neglected, 
and  by  carelessness  and  inattention  would 
in  time  go  to  ruin.  The  barrage  itself 
would  in  time  be  destroyed.  It  does  not 
rest  on  firm  rock  or  on  gravel  foundations, 
but  simply  on  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Delta.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts,  and 
especially  of  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff, 
to  whose  skill  and  engineering  talents  the 
repair  and  completion  of  these  works  is 
mainly  due,  that  the  great  works  are  safe 
on  only  one  condition,  viz.,  that  they  are 
constantly  watched.  Speaking  of  their 
construction  and  their  present  condition, 
he  tells  us  that "  while  the  barrage  may  be 
pronounced  a  sound  reliable  work  so  long 
as  it  is  carefully  watched,  and  repairs 
always  effected  as  they  are  required,  it 
would  be  madness  to  cease  this  careful 
surveillance."  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who 
has  watched  the  repairs  anxiously  from 
the  beginning,  adds  that,  "much  as  he 
wishes  to  see  natives  of  Egypt  employed 
in  the  service  of  government  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible,  he  is  most  decidedly. ;of 
opinion  that  it  is  essential,  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  population,  that  for  many 
years  to  come  the  barrage  should  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  highly  qualified  Euro- 
pean engineers." 

Not  merely  have  the  works  as  they 
stand  added  enormously  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  any  neglect 
of  maintenance,  but  they  are  capable  of 
almost  unlimited  expansion.  One  of  the 
gravest  and  most  disastrous  errors  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  government  was  their  dis- 
claiming responsibility  for  the  Soudan 
provinces  in  1883.  Had  they  then  owned 
the  responsibility  which  their  own  actions 
of  the  year  before  had  imposed  upon 
them,  and  taken  in  hand  boldly  the  paci- 
fication and  restoration  to  order  of  that 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
efforts  would  have  been  successful.  It 
is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  Egyptian 
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and  Turkish  governors  of  provinces  and 
districts  in  the  Soudan  abused  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them,  and  ground  down  the 
people  under  them,  and,  with  greedy  rapac- 
ity, appropriated  to  themselves  the  goods 
and  money  they  had  no  right  to.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  described'  as  "  men  struggling 
to  be  free,"  and  to  fight  whom  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  sent  British  troops, 
should  have  been  goaded  into  insurrec- 
tion. But  the  rule  of  even  the  Egyptian 
pashas  was  preferable  to  anarchy,  and 
under  British  guidance  this  rule  would 
soon  have  been  converted  into  a  real  and 
lasting  blessing  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Soudanese  provinces.  The  results  of 
the  anarchy  of  the  last  ten  years,  for  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  government  is  chiefly 
responsible,  are  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. The  population  in  1882  was  con- 
sidered to  be  by  those  best  informed  on 
the  subject  about  eleven  millions.  Father 
Ohrwalder,  who  has  recently  escaped  from 
Khartoum  and  made  his  way  to  Cairo,  is 
of  opinion  that  three-fifths  of  this  popula- 
tion of  the  Soudan  have  been  destroyed 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  war,  famine, 
and  disease.  The  rule  of  the  Mahdist 
dervishes  is  cruel  in  the  extreme;  there 
is  great  discontent,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  whole  population  of  the  Soudan,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  race  that 
supply  the  soldiers  for  the  Mahdi's  army, 
"would  welcome  the  re-establishment  of 
Egyptian  rule." 

When  Lord  Granville  disclaimed  respon- 
sibility of  the  Soudan  in  1883,  and  adopted 
the  easy  policy  of  letting  things  take  their 
course,  all  the  consequences  of  his  action 
were  foretold  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  country.  Nobody  understood  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  better  than  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  and  again  and  again  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times  he  raised  his  voice 
against  England's  fatuous  neglect,  and 
foretold  the  dire  consequences  which  have 
since  actually  come  to  pass.  The  advo- 
cates of  laissez  faire  then  were  certain 
that  the  Soudan  ought  never  to  have  be- 
longed to  Egypt,  and  that  when  once  it 
was  separated  it  would  never  again  be 
annexed.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  himself  did  not  to  some 
extent  share  their  views.  If  he  did,  he 
has  altered  them  now.  He  tells  us  in  his 
last  report  that  the  "  Soudan,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  Khartoum,  ought  to  be,  and  he 
trusts  will  be  eventually,  re-occupied  by 
Egyptian  troops,"  and  adds  that,  "should 
that  event  ever  take  place,  a  certain  very 


limited  amount  of  European  guidance  and 
assistance  will  be  indispensable  in  order 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  to  the  abuses  of  the 
past."  m 

Everybody  will  agree  with  Sir  Evelyn  « 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  a  re- 
conquest  or  a  re-occupation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  kept  it  in  1883,  and  another 
thing  to  try  to  retake  it  in  1892.  But  it 
is  possible  that  civilizing  influences  may 
spread  there  without  recourse  to  the 
sword,  and  that  the  different  provinces 
may  gradually  come  under  the  influence 
of  Egyptian  and  European  control.  The 
continuation  of  the  barrage  up  the  Nile 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  effecting 
this.  Were  the  Nile  navigable  to  Khar- 
toum, independent  of  the  obstructions  of 
the  cataracts,  and  were  the  water  stored 
at  various  points  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, not  only  would  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  feddans  of  land  be  made  fertile, 
but  the  whole  of  the  provinces  would  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  civilizing 
influences.  Many  schemes  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  barrage  are  now  under 
consideration,  and  their  eventual  success 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  or  not 
Egypt  remains  under  European  control. 

If  European  control  is  necessary,  as  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  East  can  doubt, 
for  retaining  the  advantages  Egypt  has 
already  in  recent  years  acquired,  and  for 
still  further  developing  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
the  only  remaining  question  is  what  Euro- 
pean control  is  the  best.  Joint  control 
has  already  been  tried  and  it  has  not  proved 
a  success.  One  of  the  evils  that  retard 
progress  in  Egypt  now  is  the  liability  she 
is  under  in  various  matters  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  various  powers.  The  re- 
tention of  the  capitulations  and  the  voice 
the  various  powers  have  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  certain  of  her  funds  are  distinct 
and  acknowledged  disadvantages.  The 
dual  control  of  France  and  England  hon- 
estly and  with  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
both  countries  commenced  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  succeeded 
during  fine  weather  but  collapsed  on  the 
first  approach  of  a  storm.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  effective  and  beneficial  European 
control  it  must  be  that  of  one  European 
nation,  and  the  only  nations  that  could 
exercise  that  control  are  either  France  or 
England.  Considering  the  events  of  the 
last  ten  years,  it  seems  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  France  could  take  the  place  that 
England  now  holds.  The  material  inter- 
ests of  this  country  in  Egypt  have  always 
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been  far  greater  than  those  of  France.  Our 
trade  with  it  is  infinitely  larger,  and  for 
every  French  vessel  that  passes  through 
the  Canal  there  are  fifteen  British.  Con- 
sidering our  position  in  India  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  we  could  quietly  allow 
Egypt  to  pass  under  French  control. 
Experts  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  Ca- 
nal or  the  Cape  would  be  the  best  route 
to  India  in  time  of  war,  but  the  safe  course 
is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  both 
should  be  open  to  us.  In  1882,  when 
danger  was  at  hand,  France  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  dual  control.  She 
practically  renounced  her  responsibilities 
under  that  arrangement  and  by  her  action 
compelled  us  alone  to  pull  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  During  that  time  she  had 
only  one  thing  to  complain  of  —  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  then 
the  responsible  minister  of  this  country, 
and  while  his  actions  were  necessitating  a 
prolonged  stay  of  British  troops  in  Egypt 
he  was  constantly  declaring  that  their  stay 
was  only  temporary  and  implying  that  it 
would  be  for  a  very  short  period.  No  one 
would  impute  to  Mr.  Gladstone  insincerity 
in  the  mischievous  declarations  he  was 
then  in  the  habit  of  making.  He,  no 
doubt,  implicitly  believed  them.  They 
only  show  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  country  and  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  interfering,  and  that  when  he  drifted 
into  interference,  he  had  never  considered 
what  the  permanent  consequences  of  such 
interference,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  must  necessarily  be.  His  declara- 
tions have  undoubtedly  rendered  the  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  far  more  difficult  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  are  the 
main  cause  of  the  irritation  felt  by  many 
of  the  French.  Lord  Salisbury,  recogniz- 
ing the  obligations  such  declarations  im- 
posed upon  this  country,  did  his  best  to 
redeem  them  by  proposing  what  is  known 
as  the  Drummond-Wolff  Convention.  All 
candid  Frenchmen  now  admit  that  it  was 
as  foolish  for  them  not  to  accept  this  con- 
vention—  as  an  arrangement  entirely  re- 
deeming the  foolish  promises  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  it  was  for  them  in 
1882  to  have  withdrawn  their  ships  from 
the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  Every  fair- 
minded  person  must  admit  that  the  French 
as  a  nation  have  nothing  whatever  to  com- 
plain of  in  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of  the 
last  seven  years.  It  is  impossible  to  for- 
mulate any  charge  against  it,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  should  hear  no  com- 
plaints of  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  were  it  not  that  our  astute  neigh- 


bors are  calculating  upon  a  possible  change 
of  government. 

The  declarations  made  with  regard  to- 
Egypt  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley 
at  Newcastle  will  probably  have  no  real 
effect  upon  the  policy  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  Egypt ;  but  in  Egypt  itself  and 
in  France,  and  perhaps  in  other  European 
countries,  they  have  already  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect  little  thought  of  by  their 
authors.  In  Egypt  they  have  done  much 
mischief.  With  all  her  present  prosperity 
there  is  one  thing  that  that  country  stands 
greatly  in  need  of,  viz.,  capital ;  up  to  now 
British  investors  have  been  very  slow  in 
sinking  their  capital  in  Egypt,  and  the 
sole  reason  that  prevents  them  doing  so 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of 
British  control  there.  Were  it  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Egyptian  policy  of  this- 
country  would  be  continuous  —  the  same 
under  a  Radical  government  as  it  has  been 
under  the  Unionist  one  —  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  British  capital  would  flow  rap- 
idly to  that  country  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  nations.  The  one  weak  plank 
in  the  Egyptian  platform  is  the  element 
of  doubt,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  conti- 
nuity of  British  control.  That  it  will  con- 
tinue is  almost  a  certainty.  Even  if  the 
Radical  party  were  to  come  in,  events- 
would  be  too  strong  for  them  again,  as 
they  were  in  1882,  and  the  Newcastle  dec- 
larations, like  many  others  similar,  would 
have  to  be  explained  away.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  would  probably  be  foreign  secretary,/ 
and  he  is  certain  to  continue  the  policy  he 
adopted  for  six  months  in  1886.  After 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery  probably 
understands  the  bearings  of  foreign  policy 
better  than  any  other  statesman  belonging 
to  any  of  the  political  parties,  and  were  he 
left  to  himself  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
would  be  safe.  The  question  is.  Will  he 
be  left  to  himself.?  The  Radical  party  of 
the  present  day  consists  of  a  variety  of 
sections  —  some  with  imperial  instincts, 
like  the  writers  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  the  more  moderate  members  of  the 
party;  others,  with  self-denying  views^ 
like  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
who  apparently  do  not  think  that  any  pos- 
session we  have  is  worth  fighting  for ; 
otiiers,  like  the  Irish  members,  who  would 
always  side  with  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  others,  with  wondrous  convic- 
tions on  non-intervention,  universal  arbi- 
tration, and  peace  at  any  price  —  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  Lord  Rosebery 
would  be  hampered,  as  Lord  Granville 
was,  and  that  the  difficulties  inherent  ia 
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the  management  of  foreign  affairs  would 
be  enormously  enhanced  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  views  of  his  Radical  support- 
ers. 

Not  only  have  the  Newcastle  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley 
had  an  injurious  effect  in  Egypt,  but  they 
iiave  already  raised  false  hopes  both  in 
Turkey  and  P>ance.  Politics,  like  pov- 
■erty,  makes  strange  bedfellows,  and  were 
the  issue  not  so  grave  it  would  be  amusing 
to  think  of  Turkish  pashas  gloating  over 
the  prospect  of  their  old  "  bag-and-bag- 
gage  "  foe,  Mr.  Gladstone,  coming  again 
into  power.  That  they  expect  some  per- 
sonal gain  from  the  event,  if  it  happens, 
is  certain.  They  do  not  anticipate  this 
happy  result  from  any  affection  that  the 
late  prime  minister  may  have  towards 
them,  but  they  think,  not  without  reason, 
that  in  the  general  hurly-burly  which  his 
return  to  power  would  inevitably  produce, 
they  may  gain  some  of  their  lost  authority, 
and  that  there  may  be  some  chance  of  the 
return  of  the  good  old  times  of  kourbash 
and  corvee.  The  French  were  so  elated 
with  the  speeches  referred  to  that  they 
wished  to  fHe  the  heroes  of  them,  and 
actually  invited  the  statesman  who  had 
made  promises  which  it  was  impossible  to 
fulfil  to  a  public  banquet.  Had  the  invi- 
tation been  accepted,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  see  whether  a  French  audi- 
ence would  have  been  as  satisfied  with  the 
explaining  away  of  the  obvious  meaning 
of  words  as  are  certain  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France  and  Turkey  are  the  only  powers 
that  in  any  way  are  jealous  of  British  in- 
tervention in  Egypt.  The  other  powers 
of  Europe  are  content  that  matters  should 
remain  as  they  are.  That  they  should 
prefer  British  control  to  French  is  only 
natural.  Had  France  intervened  instead 
of  Great  Britain  she  would  probably  have 
acted  as  she  has  in  Tunis  and  in  other 
places  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence, 
her  protective  system  favoring  French 
producers,  and  placing  those  of  other 
countries  at  a  disadvantage.  Now,  so  long 
as  Egypt  is  under  British  control,  every 
power  has  exactly  the  same  rights  and 
facilities  for  trading  and  manufacturing  as 
we  have  ourselves.  Had  the  French 
gained  Tel-el-Kebir  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  short  work  would  have  been 
made  with  the  capitulations  afterwards. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  has  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 
various  powers,  and  sought  their  co  oper- 
ation, and  amongst  the  chief  gainers  have 


been  thousands  of  French  peasants  whi 
had    invested  their   savings  in    Egyptian 
securities. 

All  parties  in  England  are  desirous  of 
being  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 
France.  She  is  our  nearest  neighbor,  and 
we  have  far  more  in  common  with  her,  in 
sentiment  and  interests,  than  we  have 
with  any  other  nation  of  Europe.  It 
should  be  our  aim  to  maintain  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  her.  That  they  feel 
a  certain  amount  of  soreness  at  our  pres- 
ence in  Egypt  is  unquestionably  true. 
To  a  great  extent  they  are  angry  with 
themselves  for  the  two  fatal  mistakes 
their  political  leaders  made  in  ordering 
their  fleet  to  run  away  in  1882,  and  in 
rejecting  the  Drummond-Wolff  conven- 
tion. Great  as  were  the  mistakes  made 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  in  that 
year,  the  one  mistake  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  greater.  What,  however, 
now  sustain  and  increase  the  irritation 
and  annoyance  are  the  false  hopes  raised 
by  such  speeches  as  those  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle. 

If  by  any  untoward  chance,  and  by  the 
folly  of  the  electors  in  not  knowing  upon 
what  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  de- 
pend, the  Radical  party  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  power  at  the  general  election, 
one  of  the  first  things  France  would  re- 
quire would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
expectations  raised  by  Radical  oratory. 
This  could  not  be  complied  with  without 
the  upsetting  of  all  the  great  work  that 
has  been  done  during  the  last  seven  years, 
and  that  section  of  the  Radical  party 
which  has  the  same  imperial  instincts  as 
the  members  of  the  Unionist  party  would 
not  permit  it;  the  only  result  would  be 
increased  irritation  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  the  embittering  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

As  for  Egypt,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
cruelty  to  arrest  in  any  way  the  beneficial 
treatment  she  is  now  undergoing.  The 
last  seven  years  of  good  government  have 
improved  and  benefited  her  condition  far 
beyond  the  anticipations  of  even  those 
who  have  the  strongest  faith  in  the  effects 
of  good  government.  Another  seven  years 
of  similar  government  will  vastly  increase 
and  place  on  a  firm  basis  those  improve- 
ments, and  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  Egypt,  will  reap  the  benefit.  Should 
this  bright  future  be  marred  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Radical  party  to  power,  a 
serious  responsibility  will  rest  with  the 
electorate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
W.  T.  Marriott. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
AUNT   ANNE. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  not  at  all  a  bad  thing  to  do, 
Florence  thought,  as  she  sat  and  consid- 
ered over  the  arrangement  Mr.  Fisher  had 
so  suddenly  made  in  regard  to  the  house 
in  town  and  the  cottage  at  Witley.  The 
country  would  do  the  children  good,  and 
Aunt  Anne  would  probably  enjoy  it.  Of 
course  the  latter  would  consent  to  go  with 
them.  Indeed  she  had  clearly  no  other 
resource.  Florence  wondered  if  she 
would  like  it. 

But  Mrs.  Baines  was  so  full  of  news 
herself  when  she  returned  that  she  had 
no  time  to  listen  to  any  one  else. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  "I  have  passed  a 
most  important  day." 

"  Relate  your  adventures,  Aunt  Anne." 
But  at  this  request  Mrs.  Baines  winked 
and  spoke  slowly. 

'*  I  had  an  engagement  in  the  morning," 
she  began,  and  hesitated.  "  When  I  had 
fulfilled  it,"  she  went  on,  "I  thought  it 
right,  Florence,  to  go  and  call  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rammage.  He  has  been  ill,  and  I 
wanted  to  assure  him  of  my  sympathy. 
Besides,  I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  you  —  that 
it  was  an  imperative  duty  on  my  part  to 
ask  him  for  an  allowance,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  give  it  to  me." 

"But,  Aunt  Anne " 

"Yes,  my  love.  I  am  living  now  on 
your  generous  kindness  ;  don't  think  that 
I  am  insensible  to  it.  But  for  your  ten- 
derness, my  darling,  I  should  have  been 
alone  in  a  little  lodging  now,  as  I  was 
when  — when  I  was  first  left  a  widow." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  think  of  you  in  a 
little  lodging,  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  said 
gently;  and  then  she  added  gaily,  "but 
continue  your  adventures." 

Mrs.  Baines  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  She  sat  down  on 
the  easy-chair  and,  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
Florence's  interruption,  went  on  with  a 
strange  tragic  note  in  her  voice  :  — 

"  I  never  told  you  about  that  time, 
Florence.  I  had  three  pounds  in  the 
world  when  I  came  to  London  ;  just  three 
pounds  to  maintain  my  position  until  I 
could  find  something  to  do.  I  had  a  little 
room  at  Kilburn  a  little  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house  ;  and  1  used  to  sit  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  waiting.  I  had  no 
coals,  only  a  little  spirit-lamp  by  which  I 
made  some  water  hot,  then  poured  it  into 
a  jug  and  covered  it  over  and  warmed  my 
hands  by  it;  it  was  often  an  hour  before 
it  grew  cold,  my  love." 
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"  But  why  did  you  not  come  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't,"  the  old  lady  answered  in 
an  obstinate  tone.  "  I  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  treating  you  properly  to  present 
myself  before  you  while  I  was  so  poor 
and  miserable  "  —  she  paused  and  looked 
into  the  fire  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly 
went  on  —  "  the  woman  at  the  corner  where 
I  went  every  morning  to  buy  a  newspaper, 
saw  that  I  was  poor,  and  presumed  upon 
it.  Once  she  said  I  looked  nipped  up,  and 
asked  me  to  sit  down  and  get  warm.  I 
reproved  her  for  familiarity,  and  never 
went  to  the  shop  again." 

"  But  perhaps  she  meant  it  for  kind- 
ness ?  " 

"She  should  have  remembered  her  po« 
sition,  my  love,  and  asked  me  in  a  different 
manner.  There  is  nothing  more  painful 
to  bear  than  the  remembrance  of  one's 
own  rank  in  life  when  one  has  to  encounter 
the  hardships  that  belong  by  right  to  a 
lower  class."  Aunt  Anne  paused  again 
for  a  moment,  and  gave  a  long  sigh  before 
she  went  on  :  "  We  won't  go  over  it,  my 
dear.  If  Mrs.  North  had  shown  less  lev- 
ity in  her  conduct  and  more  consideration 
to  me,  I  should  have  been  there  still  in- 
stead of  living  on  your  charity." 

"  Oh  no.  Aunt  Anne." 

"Yes,  my  love,  it  is  so;  even  though 
you' love  me  and  1  love  you,  it  is  charity; 
and  I  felt  it  keenly  when  you  resented  my 
little  offering  of  cream  this  morning  — 
you,  to  whom  I  would  give  everything  I 
possess." 

"Oh  no.  Aunt  Anne "  interrupted 

Florence. 

"  And  so  —  and  so,"  continued  the  old 
lady  with  a  little  gasp,  "I  went  to  Sir 
William  Rammage  once  more.  I  told 
him— I  told  him  "  —  she  stopped  —  "I 
told  him  how  our  mothers  had  stood  over 
us  together,  years  and  years  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Florence  said  sooth- 
ingly. She  had  heard  this  so  often  be- 
fore.    "  1  hope  he  was  good  to  you  ?  " 

"My  dear,  he  listened  with  compunc- 
tion, but  he  saw  the  force  of  what  I  said. 
He  will  write  and  tell  me  how  much  he 
will  allow  me,"  she  added  simply. 

"  I  am  very  glad.  Aunt  Anne  ;  I  hope 
he  will  write  soon,  and  be  generous.  I 
know  it  will  make  you  happier." 

"  It  will,  indeed,"  and  Mrs.  Baines  gave 
another  long  sigh.  "  I  shall  not  be  depen- 
dent on  any  one  much  longer." 

"  Except  upon  him,"  Florence  said  un« 
wittingly. 

**  No,  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  am  depen- 
dent even  upon  him,"  and  she  looked  up 
quickly.     "  He  will  give  it  and  I  shall  take 
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it  for  the  honor  of  the  family.  I  told  him 
how  impossible  it  was  that  1  could  go  on 
living  upon  you  and  Walter,  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace.  I  could  not  live  upon  him 
either.  He  has  shown  me  so  little  sym- 
pathy, my  love,  that  I  could  not  endure  it. 
I  shall  take  the  allowance  from  him  as  I 
should  take  an  inheritance,  knowing  that 
it  is  not  given  to  me  for  my  own  sake.  I 
could  not  take  it  in  any  other  spirit;  but 
it  would  be  as  wrong  in  him  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  us,  as  it  would  be  in  me  to  let 
him  do  so.  It  would  shed  dishonor  on 
his  name." 

And  again  she  was  silent,  she  seemed 
to  be  living  over  the  past,  to  be  groping 
her  way  back  among  days  that  were  over 
before  Florence  was  ever  born,  to  be  see- 
ing people  whose  very  names  had  not  been 
heard  for  years. 

"They  would  rise  in  their  graves  if  I 
were  left  to  starve,"  she  continued,  "I 
have  always  felt  it;  and  it  was  but  right 
towards  them  that  I  should  go  to  William  ; 
it  was  due  to  them  even  that  I  should  live 
on  you  and  Walter,  my  darling,  till  I  re- 
ceived an  adequate  income." 

Suddenly  her  voice  changed  again,  the 
wonderful  smile  came  back  —  the  happy 
look  that  always  seemed  as  if  it  had  trav- 
elled from  the  youth  she  had  left  long 
years  behind. 

"  You  understand,  my  love  ?  "  she  asked. 
"Bless  you  for  all  your  kindness,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  intrude  upon  you  much 
longer.  I  have  already  seen  an  apartment 
that  will,  I  think,  suit  my  requirements." 

"Oh,  no." 

"Yes,  my  love,  it  will  be  much  better. 
You  cut  me  to  the  quick  this  morning, 
Florence,"  and  her  voice  grew  sad  ;  "  you 
said  that  you  would  have  to  send  away 
your  dear  children  because  my  influence 
would  spoil  them." 

"Aunt  Anne  !  "  Florence  began  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes,"  the  old  lady  said  sol- 
emnly, "  it  gave  me  the  deepest  pain,  as  I 
sat  and  thought  it  over  in  the  privacy  of 
my  own  chamber.  But  when  I  came 
down-stairs  and  you  shared  your  dear 
mother's  gift  with  me,  I  knew  that  you 
loved  me  sincerely." 

"  I  do,"'  said  Florence  soothingly. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  my  darling,"  with  even 
more  solemnity,  "  but  it  will  be  better  that 
I  should  take  an  apartment.  It  will  re- 
joice your  tender  heart  to  know  that  by 
your  gift  you  have  helped  me  to  secure 
one,  and  when  I  receive  my  allowance 
from  Sir  William  I  shall  feel  that  I  am 
independent  once    more.     You  must  for- 


give me,  my  love  ;  it  is  not  that  I  do  not! 
appreciate   your   hospitality  —  yours    ancl4 
Walter's  —  I  do.     But  I  feel  that  it  would"^ 
sadden  all  my  dear  ones  who  are  gone,  if 
they  knew  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world,, 
without  a  home  of  ray  own.     That  is  why 
I  went  to  Sir   William   Rammage,  Flor- 
ence;  and   though   he  said  little,  I  feel 
sure  that  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  proper 
light,  and  felt  as  I  do  about  it." 

"What  did  he  say.?" 

"He  said  he  would  think  it  over,  and 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
write  to  me.  My  love,  would  you  permit 
me  to  ring  the  bell .''  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Why  do  you  always 
ask  me  ?  Don't  you  feel  at  home  here, 
dear  Aunt  Anne  ?  "  Florence  asked,  think- 
ing that  Sir  W^illiam's  answer  had,  after 
all,  committed  him  to  little. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  so  far  forget  my- 
self as  not  to  treat  you  with  the  courtesy 
that  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  my  dar- 
ling, I  will  never  take  advantage  of  our 
relationship.  Jane,"  she  said,  with  quite 
another  manner,  and  in  a  cold  and  slightly- 
haughty  tone,  to  the  servant  who  had 
entered,  "would  you  have  the  goodness 
to  divest  me  of  my  cloak?  —  and  if  your 
mistress  gives  you  permission,  perhaps 
you  would  carry  it  up  to  my  room  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jane  respectfully, 
but  without  much  willingness  in  her  man- 
ner. The  servants  had  learned  to  resent 
the  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Baines  usually 
spoke  to  them.  "  She  treats  us  like  dirt," 
the  housemaid  explained  to  the  cook; 
"and  if  we're  made  of  dirt,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  she's  made  of?  She  gave 
me  a  shilling  the  other  day,  and  another 
time  a  new  apron  done  up  in  a  box  from 
the  draper's ;  but  I  don't  care  about  her 
for  all  her  presents.  I  know  she  always 
sees  every  speck  of  dust  that  others  would 
be  blind  to;  it's  in  her  wink  that  she 
does." 

"  And  now.  Aunt  Anne,  that  you  have 
told  me  all  your  news,  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  mine,"  Florence  said. 

Then  she  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Fish- 
er's visit,  and  of  the  letting  of  the  house 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

"So,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  continued  trium- 
phantly, "  I  want  you  to  be  very,  very  good, 
and  to  go  with  the  children  and  two  of 
the  servants  to  the  cottage  at  Witley  to- 
morrow, and  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
great  establishment,  if  you  will,  and  mother 
to  the  children  till  I  come;  that  proves 
how  bad  I  think  your  influence  is  for  them, 
doesn't  it,  you  unkind  old  dear?"  —  and 
she  stooped  and  kissed  Mrs.  Baines. 


Aunt  Anne  was  delighted,  and  con- 
sented at  once. 

"  I  shall  never  forg^et  your  putting  this 
confidence  in  me.  You  have  proved  your 
affection  for  me  most  truly,"  she  said. 
"My  dear  Florence,  your  children  shall 
have  the  most  loving  care  that  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  them.  I  will  look  after 
everything  till  you  come  ;  more  zealously 
than  you  yourself  could.  Tell  me,  love, 
where  do  you  say  the  cottage  is  situ- 
ated ?  " 

*'  It  is  near  Witley,  it  is  on  the  direct 
Portsmouth  road;  a  sweet  little  cottage 
with  a  garden,  and  fir  woods  stretching 
on  either  side." 

"And  how  far  is  it  from  Portsmouth, 
my  love  ?  "  Mrs.  Baines  asked  eagerly. 

Florence  divined  the  meaning  of  the 
question  instantly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Aunt  Anne  ;  after 
Witley  comes  Hindhead,  and  then  Lip- 
hook,  and  then  Petersfield,  and  then  — 
then  I  don't  know.  Liphook  is  the  place 
where  Mr.  Wi  mple  "  —  the  old  lady  winked 
to  herself  —  "has  friends  and  sometimes 
goes  to  stay." 

"And  how  far  is  that?" 

"About  six  miles,  I  think  —  six  or 
seven." 

"Thank  you,  my  love;  and  now  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  retire.  I  must  make 
preparations  for  my  journey,  v;hich  is  in- 
deed a  delightful  anticipation." 

Florence  never  forgot  the  October 
morning  on  which  she  took  Aunt  Anne 
and  the  children  to  Witley.  They  went 
from  Waterloo.  She  thought  of  Walter 
and  the  day  they  had  spent  at  Windsor, 
and  of  that  last  one  on  which  they  had 
gone  together  to  Southampton,  and  she 
had  returned  alone.  "Oh,  my  darling," 
she  said  to  herself,  "may  you  grow  well 
and  strong,  and  come  back  to  us  soon 
again." 

Mrs.  Baines,  too,  seemed  full  of  memo- 
ries. She  looked  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form ;  she  stood  for  a  moment  dreamily 
by  the  book-stall  before  it  occurred  to 
her  to  buy  a  cheap  illustrated  paper  to 
amuse  Catty  and  Monty  on  the  journey. 

"  My  love,"  she  said  to  Florence,  with  a 
little  sigh,  "a  railway  station  is  fraught 
with  many  recollections  of  meeting  and 
parting    — " 

"And  meeting  again,"  said  Florence, 
longingly  thinking  of  Walter. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  answered 
tenderly,  "and  may  yours  with  your  dear 
one  be  soon." 

There  were  three  miles  to  drive  from 
Witley  to  the  cottage.     A  long  white  road. 
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with  fir  woods  on  either  side.  Gaps  in 
the  firs,  and  glimpses  of  the  Surrey  hills, 
distant  and  blue,  of  hanging  woods  and 
deep  valleys.  The  firs  came  to  an  end  ; 
and  there  were  cliffs  of  gravel  full  of  the 
holes  of  sand-martins.  More  woods,  then 
hedges  of  blackberry  bushes,  bare  enough 
now ;  gorse  full  of  late  bloom,  heather 
faded  and  turning  from  russet  to  black. 
Here  and  there  a  solitary  house,  masses 
of  oak  and  larch  and  fir;  patches  of  sun- 
shine ;  long  wastes  of  shade,  and  the  road 
going  on  and  on. 

"Here  we  are  at  last,"  Florence  said, 
as  they  stopped  before  a  red-brick  cottage 
that  stood  only  a  few  yards  back  from  the 
road.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  fir  plan- 
tation. There  was  a  gravel  pathway  round 
the  house,  but  the  other  paths  were 
covered  with  tan.  Behind  stretched  a  wil- 
derness of  garden  almost  entirely  unculti- 
vated. There  was  a  little  footway  that 
wound  through  it  in  and  out  among 
beeches  and  larches  and  firs  and  oaks, 
and  stopped  at  last  on  the  ridge  of  a  dip 
that  could  hardly  be  called  a  valley. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Florence,  as  they 
walked  about,  half  an  hour  later,  while  the 
servants  were  busy  within,  "we  go  down 
the  dip  and  up  the  other  side,  and  so  get 
over  to  Hindhead.  It  is  nearer  than  go- 
ing there  by  the  road." 

"  Our  house  is  over  there,"  the  children 
said. 

"  Their  house,"  explained  Florence,  "  is 
a  little,  lonely,  thatched  shed,  half  a  mile 
away.  We  don't  know  who  made  it.  It 
is  in  a  lovely  part  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dip,  among  the  straggling  trees.  Perhaps 
some  one  tethered  a  cow  in  it  once.  The 
children  call  it  their  house  now,  because 
one  day  they  had  tea  there.  After  I  re- 
turn next  week,  we  must  try  to  walk 
across  to  it." 

But  the  old  lady's  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  distance. 

"And  the  road  in  front  of  the  house,'* 
she  asked,  "  where  does  that  go  to  ?  " 

"  It  winds  round  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl,  and  over  Hindhead,  and  on  through 
Liphook  and  Petersfield  to  Portsmouth." 

Aunt  Anne  did  not  answer,  she  looked 
still  more  intently  into  the  distance,  and 
gave  a  long  sigh. 

"  It  is  most  exhilarating  to  be  out  of 
London  again,  my  dear  Florence,"  she 
said.  "  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  prove  ben- 
eficial to  your  dear  ones.  I  was  born  in 
the  country,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  I 
shall  die  in  it.  London  is  most  oppres- 
sive after  a  time." 

"I  like  London,'*  Florence  answered; 
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"still  it  does  now  and  then  feel  like  a 
prison." 

"And  the  rows  and  rows  of  houses  are 
the  prison  bars,  my  love.  May  we  enter 
the  cottage?"  she  asked  suddenly.  She 
was  evidently  tired ;  she  stooped,  and 
looked  older  and  more  worn  than  usual. 

"Poor  old  dear!"  Florence  thouj^ht. 
"  I  hope  she  is  not  worrying  about  Ma- 
dame Celestine's  bill,  and  that  she  will 
soon  hear  from  Sir  William  Rammage. 
Then  she  will  be  happier." 

It  was  a  little  house,  simple  inside  as 
well  as  out,  with  tiny  rooms,  plainly  fur- 
nished. The  dining-room  had  been  newly 
done  up,  with  cretonne  curtair.3andadado, 
and  a  buttery-hatch  in  w^'nich  Florence 
took  a  certain  pride  as  something  rather 
grand  for  so  small  a  place.  The  drawing- 
room  was  old-fashioned  ;  a  stiff,  roomy 
sofa  with  hard,  fiat  cushions  at  one  end  ; 
at  the  other  a  sweet,  jangling  piano. 
There  were  corner  cupboards  with  china 
bowls  of  pot-pourri  on  them  ;  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  a  gaunt,  high-backed 
easy-chair,  and  on  the  left  of  each  chair 
an  old-fashioned  screen  on  which  was 
worked  a  peacock.  Aunt  Anne  stopped 
on  the  threshold. 

It  seemed  to  Florence  as  if  the  room 
recognized  the  old  lady,  as  if  it  had  been 
waiting  knowing  that  she  would  come. 
There  was  something  about  it  that  said 
more  plainly  than  any  words  could  have 
said  that  the  hands  were  still  that  had  first 
arranged  it,  and  many  footsteps  had  gone 
out  from  its  doorway  that  would  never 
come  in  at  it  more. 

"It  always  depresses  me,"  Florence  ex- 
plained; "but  it  is  just  as  we  found  it. 
We  re-furnished  the  dining-room,  and  sit 
there  a  good  deal.  It  is  more  cheerful 
than  this.  Come  up-stairs  "  —  and  she  led 
the  way. 

The  bedrooms  were  all  small  too,  save 
one  in  front,  that  seemed  to  match  the 
drawing-room.  It  looked  like  a  room  to 
die  in.  A  quaint  four-post  bedstead  with 
dark  chintz  curtains,  a  worm-eaten  bureau, 
a  sampler  worked  in  Berlin  wool  and 
framed  in  black  cherry-wood  hanging  over 
the  fireplace. 

"  This  is  the  best  room,"  Florence  said, 
"and  we  keep  it  for  visitors.  There  is  a 
little  one,  meant  to  be  a  dressing-room  I 
suppose,  leading  out  of  it,"  and  she  went 
to  a  bright  little  nook  with  a  bed  in  it.  "  I 
always  feel  that  the  best  bedroom  and 
the  drawing-room  belong  to  a  past  world, 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  to  the  present 
one." 

"  It  is  like  your  life  and  mine,  ray  dar- 


ling; mine  to  the  past  and  youts  to  th< 
present." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  sleep  in  the  besi 
room.  Aunt  Anne." 

"No,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  intei 
rupted,  "let  me  have  this  little  one  which 
is  next  it.  When  you  require  the  other, 
if  I  am  still  with  you,  I  can  lock  the  door 
between.  The  best  one  is  too  grand  for 
me  ;  but  sometimes  while  it  is  empty  I  will 
go  in,  if  you  have  no  objection,  and  look 
out  at  the  fir-trees  and  the  road  that 
stretches  right  and  left " 

"I  like  doing  that,"  Florence  inter- 
rupted. "It  always  sets  me  thinking  — 
the  road  from  the  city  to  the  sea." 

"  From  the  city  to  the  sea,"  the  old 
lady  repeated,  "from  the  voices  to  the 
silences." 

"Aunt  Anne,  we  mustn't  grow  senti- 
mental"—  Florence  began.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  tinkling  bell.  It  seemed  to 
come  at  an  opportune  moment.  "  Oh, 
happy  sound!"  she  laughed;  "it  means 
that  our  meal  is  ready.  Catty,  darling,"  she 
called,  "  Monty,  my  son,  roast  chicken  is 
waiting  down-stairs.  Auntie  and  mummy 
are  quite  ready  ;  come,  dear  babes  "  —  and 
patter,  patter,  came  the  sound  of  the  little 
feet,  and  together  they  all  went  down. 

An  hour  later  the  liy  came  to  the  door  ; 
it  was  time  for  Florence  to  start  on  her 
way  back  to  town. 

"I  shall  be  with  you  at  latest  on  Tues- 
day. Perhaps,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  if  you 
don't  mind  taking  care  of  the  bad  children 
so  long,  I  may  go  on  Saturday  for  a  day 
or  two  to  an  old  schoolfellow,"  she  said. 
"  Then  I  should  not  be  here  till  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week." 

"  Dear  child,  you  do,  indeed,  put  con- 
fidence in  me,"  Mrs.  Baines  answered 
quaintly. 

"  And,  Aunt  Anne,  I  have  ordered  most 
things  in,  but  the  tradespeople  come  every 
day  if  there  is  anything  more  you  want, 
and  here  is  some  money.  Four  pounds, 
I  think,  will  carry  you  through  ;  and  here 
is  a  little  book  in  which  to  put  down  your 
expenses.  I  always  keep  a  most  careful 
account,  you  don't  mind  doing  so  either, 
do  you?" 

"  My  love,  anything  you  wish  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me." 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  en- 
tering, "  the  driver  says  you  must  start  at 
once  if  you  want  to  catch  this  train." 

"  Then  good-bye  dear  Aunt  Anne  ;  good- 
bye, dear  dickie-birds  ;  be  happy  together. 
You  shall  see  me  very  soon  again  ;  send 
me  a  letter  every  other  day;"  and  with 
many  embraces  Florence  was  allowed  to 
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get  out  of  the  door.  But  Aunt  Anne  and 
the  children  ran  excitedly  after  her  to  the 
gate,  and  helped  her  into  the  little  wagon- 
ette, and  kissed  their  hands  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  as  she  drove  off,  and 
called,  '*  Good-bye,  good-bye  ;  "  and  so, 
watching  them,  Florence  went  along  the 
white  road  towards  the  station. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  days  that  followed  were  busy  ones 
for  Florence  — busy  in  a  domestic  sense, 
so  that  the  history  of  them  does  not  con- 
cern us  here.  Mr.  Fisher  called  one  after- 
noon ;  by  a  strange  coincidence  it  was 
while  Ethel  Dunlop  was  helping  Florence 
with  an  inventory  of  china.  Miss  Dunlop 
readily  promised  to  visit  his  mother,  but 
she  did  not  show  any  particular  interest  in 
the  editor. 

"  He  has  been  so  kind,"  Florence  said, 
"and  don't  you  think  he  is  very  agree- 
able.?"  ^    " 

"  Oh  yes,  but  you  know,  Florrie  dear, 
he  has  a  very  square  face." 

"Well?" 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  he  never  married,  he 
would  have  been  very  obstinate." 

"  But  why  do  you  say  never  did  ?  —  as  if 
he  never  would.     He  is  only  forty-odd." 

"Only  forty-odd!"  laughed  Ethel  — 
*' only  a  million.  If  a  man  is  over  eight- 
and-twenty  he  might  as  well  be  over  eighty, 
it  is  mere  modesty  that  he  is  not." 

"  Walter  is  over  thirty,  and  just  as  fas- 
cinating as  ever." 

Florence  was  rather  indignant. 

"Ah,  yes,  but  he  is  married,  and  mar- 
ried men  take  such  a  long  time  to  grow 
old.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Fisher  said  some- 
thing about  a  theatre  party,  when  his 
mother  is  here.  Do  you  think  I  might 
ask  him  to  invite  George  Dighton  as  well  ? 
George  is  very  fond  of  theatres." 

Before  Florence  could  reply,  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door;  it  looked  familiar,  it 
reminded  her  of  Aunt  Anne  in  her  tri- 
umphant days.  But  a  strange  lady  de- 
scended from  it  now,  and  was  shown 
up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  in  which 
Aunt  Anne  had  sat  and  related  her  woes 
and  known  her  triumphs. 

"  Mrs.  North,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant, 
and  then  Florence  understood. 

She  left  Ethel  in  the  dining-room  with 
the  inventory,  and  went  up  to  receive  the 
visitor.  Mrs.  North  was  as  pretty  as 
Aunt  Anne  had  declared  her  to  be  ;  a 
mere  girl  to  look  at,  tall  and  slim.  Flor- 
ence thought  it  was  quite  natural  that  her 
husband  should  like  her  to  have  a  chape- 
ron. 


"  I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Baines,"  she  said, 
coming  forward  in  a  shy,  hesitating  man- 
ner, "but  hearing  that  she  was  in  the 
country  I  ventured  to  ask  for  you.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  dear  old  lady?'* 
Florence  looked  at  her,  fascinated  by  her 
beauty,  by  her  clothes,  that  seemed  to  be 
a  mixture  of  fur  and  lace  and  perfume,  by 
the  soft  brown  hair  that  curled  low  on  her 
forehead,  by  the  sweet  blue  eyes  —  by 
every  bit  of  her.  "  You  know,  probably, 
that  she  was  very  angry  when  she  left  me  ? 
I  thought  by  this  time  that  she  would, 
perhaps,  forgive  me  and  make  it  up  ;  so. I 
came."     She  said  it  with  a  penitent  air. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  angry,"  Flor- 
ence answered,  half  laughing,  for  the 
pretty  woman  before  her  did  not  seem  like 
a  stranger.     "  Do  you  want  her  again  ?  " 

"Oh  no,"  and  Mrs.  North  shook  her 
head  emphatically.  "  No,  indeed,  that 
would  be  impossible;  she  led  us  a  terrible 
life.  But  we  loved  her.  I  think  we  could 
have  put  up  with  anything  if  she  had  not 
quarrelled  with  the  servants." 

"  I  was  afraid  it  was  that." 

"Oh  yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  North,  "she 
was  horribly  autocratic  with  them  — 
'autocratic'  is  her  own  word.  At  last 
she  quarrelled  with  Hetty  and  wanted  me 
to  send  her  away  —  to  send  away  Hetty, 
who  is  a  born  treasure,  and  cooks  like  an 
angel.  It  would  have  broken  our  hearts 
—  we  couldn't  let  her  go,  it  was  impos* 
sible,  so  the  old  lady  fled." 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  You  were  so  very 
kind  to  her,  she  always  said  that." 

"I  loved  her,"  Mrs.  North  answered, 
with  a  little  sigh;  "she  was  so  like  my 
dear  dead  mother  grown  old,  that  was  the 
secret  of  her  attraction  for  us ;  but  she 
ruled  us  with  a  rod  of  iron  that  grew  more 
and  more  unyielding  everyday;  and  yet 
she  was  very  kind.  She  was  always  giv- 
ing us  presents." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Florence,  in  a  despairing 
voice. 

"  We  have  had  the  bills  for  them  since," 
Mrs.  North  went  on,  with  a  comical  air. 
"She  used  to  say  that  I  was  very  frivo- 
lous," she  added  suddenly.  "  She  thought 
it  wicked  of  me  to  enjoy  life  while  my 
husband  was  away.  But  he's  fifty,  Mrs. 
Hibbert;  one  may  have  an  affection  for  a 
husband  of  fifty,  but  one  can't  be  in  love 
with  him." 

"  If  she  were  very  nice  she  would  not 
have  made  that  remark  to  me,  whom  she 
never  saw  before,"  Florence  thought,  be- 
ginning to  dislike  her  a  little. 

"Of  course  I  am  sorry  he  is  away," 
Mrs.  North  said,  as  if  she  perfectly  ua« 
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derstood  the  impression  she  was  making. 
*'  I  shall  be  glad  when  he  returns.  He 
will  rule  me  then.  I  took  Mrs.  Baines 
because  he  wished  me  to  have  an  old  lady 
iibout  me  ;  but  I  wanted  my  own  way.  I 
liked  her  to  have  hers  when  it  amused  me 
to  see  her  have  it ;  when  it  didn't  I  wanted 
to  have  mine."  And  Mrs.  North  looked 
up  with  two  blue  eyes  that  fascinated  and 
repelled,  and  laughed  a  merry,  uncontrolled 
laugh  like  a  child's.  "  Oh,  she  was  very 
droll." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  very  rude  of  me  to  say 
it,"  Florence  said  primly,  for  deep  in  her 
tieart  there  was  a  great  deal  of  primness, 
•"but  I  can  understand  Mr.  North  wishing 
you  to  have  a  chaperon,  you  are  very 
young  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Oh  yes,  and  very  careless,  I  know  that. 
And  Mrs.  Baines  used  to  provoke  me  into 
shocking  her.  I  could  shock  her  so  easily, 
and  did  —  don't  you  know  how  one  loves 
power  for  good  or  ill  over  a  human  being .?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  Florence  answered  a 
little  stiffly. 

"  I  do,  I  love  it  best  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  whether  it  leads  me  uphill  or  down- 
hill. But  I  am  intruding,"  for  she  saw  a 
set,  cold  look  coming  over  Florence's  face. 
■•'Let  me  tell  you  why  I  asked  for  you.  I 
ihave  been  so  embarrassed  about  Mrs. 
Baines.  She  gave  us  presents  and  she 
bought  all  sorts  of  things  ;  but  she  didn't 
pay  for  them.  These  bills  came,  and  the 
people  wanted  their  money."  She  pulled 
a  little  roll  out  of  her  pocket.  "  She 
probably  forgot  them,  -and  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  pay  them,  especially  as 
I  owed  her  some  money  when  she  left 
•which  she  would  not  take;"  and  she 
laughed  out  again,  but  this  time  there  was 
an  odd  sound  in  her  voice.  "  They  are 
from  florists  and  all  sorts  of  people." 

Florence  looked  over  the  bills  quickly 
■and  almost  guiltily.  There  were  the  pots 
of  fern  and  the  flowers  that  had  been  sent 
to  her  and  the  children  after  Aunt  Anne's 
first  visit;  and  there  were  the  roses  with 
which  she  had  triumphantly  entered  on  the 
night  of  the  dinner-party.  "  Oh,  poor  old 
lady  !  "  she  exclaimed  sadly. 

"They  are  paid,"  Mrs.  North  said. 
"Don't  be  distressed  about  them  and 
many  others  —  lace-handkerchiefs,  shoes, 
all  sorts  of  things.  Don't  tell  her.  She 
would  think  I  had  taken  a  liberty  or  com- 
mitted a  solecism,"  and  she  made  a  little 
wry  face.  "  But  what  I  really  wanted  to 
see  you  about,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  was  Madame 
Celestine's  bill.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  pay 
that  all  by  myself ;  it  is  too  long.  Madame 
Celestine,  of  course,  is  sweetly  miserable, 


for  she  thinks  the  old  lady  has  vanished 
into  space.  She  came  to  me  yesterday. 
It  seems  that  she  went  to  you  a  few  days 
ago,  but  you  were  out,  and  she  was  glad 
of  it  when  she  discovered  that  Mrs.  Baines 
was  your  aunt,  for  she  doesn't  want  to 
offend  you.  She  came  to  me  again  to-day. 
She  is  very  miserable.  I  believe  it  will 
turn  her  hair  grey.     Oh,  it  is  too  funny  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  funny." 

"  But  indeed  it  is,  for  I  don't  believe 
Mrs.  Baines  will  ever  be  able  to  pay  the 
fifteen  pounds  ;  in  fact,  we  know  that  she 
won't.  Probably  it  is  worrying  her  a  good 
deal.  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
something  could  not  be  done ;  if  you  and 
I,  for  instance,  were  to  pay  it  between 
us." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  North," 
Florence  said  against  her  will. 

"Oh  no,  but  I  am  sorry  for  her,  and  it 
vexes  and  worries  me  to  think  of  her 
being  annoyed.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  that 
vexation,  and  will  pay  something  to  do  so. 
That  is  what  most  generosity  comes  to," 
Mrs.  North  went  on,  with  mock  cynicism, 
"  the  purchase  of  a  pleasant  feeling  for 
oneself,  or  the  getting  rid  of  an  unpleas- 
ant one.  There  is  little  really  unselfish 
goodness  in  the  world,  and  when  one 
meets  it,  as  a  rule,  it  isn't  charming,  it 
isn't  fascinating,  when  one  feels  that  one 
would  rather  be  without  it."  She  rose  as 
she  spoke.  "Well,"  she  asked,  "what 
shall  we  do.?  I'll  pay  one  half  of  the  old 
lady's  bill  if  you  will  pay  the  other  half." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  Florence  repeated 
wonderingly. 

"No;  but  I  expect  you  are,"  and  Mrs. 
North  showed  two  rows  of  little  white 
teeth.  "  I  should  think  you  are  a  model  of 
virtue,"  she  added,  with  an  almost  child- 
like air  of  frankness,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  take  offence  at  her  words,  though 
Florence  felt  that  at  best  she  was  only 
regarded  as  the  possessor  of  a  quality 
that  just  before  her  visitor  had  denounced. 

"  Why,"  she  asked,  smiling  against  her 
will,  "do  I  look  like  a  model  of  virtue  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  are  almost  Madonna-like," 
Mrs.  North  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  wish  I 
were  like  you,  only  — only  I  think  I  should 
get  very  tired  of  myself.  I  get  tired  now  ; 
but  a  reaction  comes.  But  a  reaction  to 
the  purely  good  must  be  tame  at  best." 

"You  are  very  clever,"  Florence  said, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  and  shrinking 
from  her  again. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  My  husband  says 
I  am  clever,  but  I  don't  think  I  am.  I  am 
alive.  So  many  people  are  merely  in  the 
preface  to  being  alive,  and  never  get  any 
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farther.  I  am  well  in  the  middle  of  the 
book ;  and  am  eager,  so  eager  that  some- 
times I  long  to  eat  up  the  whole  world  so 
that  I  may  know  the  taste  of  everything. 
Do  you  understand  that  ?  " 

"  No.     I  am  content  with  my  slice." 

"Ah,  that  is  it.  I  am  not  content  with 
mine.  You  have  your  husband  and  chil- 
dren." 

"  But  you  have  a  husband." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  husband,  too ;  a  funny 
old  husband,  a  long  way  off  " —  Florence 
hated  her  —  "and  no  children.  I  amused 
myself  with  the  old  lady  —  Mrs.  Baines 
—  till  she  fled  from  me.  Now  I  try  other 
things.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  Florence  said. 

As  Mrs.  North  was  going  out  of  the 
door  she  turned  and  asked,  "  Have  you 
many  friends  —  women  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  great  many,  thank  you,"  Mrs. 
Hibbert  said,  with  a  little  haughty  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  The  haughtiness  seemed 
to  amuse  Mrs.  North,  for  the  merry  look 
came  over  her  face  again,  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  thought  you  had,"  she  answered.  "  I 
have  none ;  I  don't  want  them.  Good- 
bye." 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  one  servant 
left  to  help  Florence  get  the  house  ready 
had  neglected  to  light  the  gas  on  the 
staircase.  Mrs.  North  groped  her  way 
down. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she 
said.  "You  said  just  now  that  I  was 
clever.  I  don't  think  I  am,  but  I  can 
divine  people's  thoughts  pretty  easily. 
You  are  very  good,  I  think;  but  consider 
this,  your  goodness  is  of  no  use  if  you  are 
not  good  to  others  ;  good  to  women  espe- 
cially. The  good  of  goodness  is  that  you 
can  wrap  others  inside  it.  It  ought  to  be 
like  a  big  cloak  that  you  have  on  a  cold 
night,  while  the  shivering  person  next  to 
you  has  none.  If  you  don't  make  use  of 
your  goodness,"  she  went  on  with  a  catch 
in  her  breath,  "  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  — 
I  seem  to  be  talking  paradoxes  —  you 
prove  how  beautiful  it  is  perhaps,  but  that 
is  all  —  you  make  it  like  the  swan  that 
sings  its  own  death-song.  One  listens  and 
watches,  and  goes  away  to  think  of  things 
more  comprehensible,  and  to  do  them. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  she  said  gently, 
and  almost  as  if  she  were  afraid  she  held 
out  her  hand.  Florence  took  it,  a  little 
wonder-struck.  •  "  You  are  like  a  Madonna, 
very  like  one,  as  I  said  just  now,  but 
though  you  are  older  than  I  am,  I  think  I 
know  more  about  some   things  than  you 
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do  —  good  and  bad.  Madonnas  never 
know  the  world  very  well.  Give  my  love 
to  the  old  lady,  and  say  I  hope  she  has 
forgiven  me.  I  am  going  to  Monte  Carlo 
next  week,  tell  her  that  too.  It  will  shock 
her.  Say  that  I  should  like  to  have  taken 
her,"  and  with  a  last  little  laugh  she  went 
out  —  into  the  darkness  it  seemed  to 
Florence. 

But  the  next  minute  there  were  two 
flashing  lamps  before  the  house;  there 
was  the  banging  of  a  door,  and  Mrs.  North 
was  driven  away. 

Florence  went  slowly  back  to  the  dining- 
room  and  the  inventory.  Ethel  Dunlop 
had  gone.  She  was  glad'  of  it,  for  she 
wanted  to  think  over  her  strange  visitor. 

"  I  don't  understand  her,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "She  is  unlike  any  one  I  ever 
met;  she  fascinated  and  repelled  me.  I 
felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  yet  the 
touch  of  her  hand  made  me  shiver." 
Then  she  thought  of  Madame  Celestine's 
bill,  and  of  Aunt  Anne,  and  wished  that 
the  dress  had  not  been  bought,  especially 
for  the  dinner-party;  it  made  her  feel  as 
if  she  had  been  the  unwitting  cause  of 
Mrs.  Baines's  extravagance.  She  looked 
into  the  fire,  and  remembered  the  events 
of  that  wonderful  evening,  and  thought  of 
Walter  away,  and  the  bills  at  home  that 
would  have  to  be  paid  at  Christmas.  And 
she  thought  of  her  winter  cloak  that  was 
three  years  old  and  shabby,  and  of  the 
things  she  had  longed  to  buy  for  the  chil- 
dren. Above  all  she  thought  of  the  visions 
she  had  had  of  saving  little  by  little,  and 
putting  her  savings  away  in  a  very  safe 
place,  until  she  had  a  cosy  sum  with  which 
some  day  to  give  Walter  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, and  suggest  that  they  should  go  off 
together  for  "a  little  spree,"  as  he  would 
call  it,  to  Paris  or  Switzerland.  The  fire 
burnt  low,  the  red  coals  grew  dull,  the 
light  from  the  street  lamp  outside  seemed 
to  come  searching  into  the  room  as  though 
it  were  looking  for  some  one  who  was  not 
there.  She  thought  of  Walter's  letter  safe 
in  her  pocket.  He  himself  was  probably 
at  Malta  by  this  time  —  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  sunshine.  Dear  Wal- 
ter, how  generous  he  was ;  he,  too,  was  a 
little  bit  reckless  sometimes.  She  won- 
dered if  he  inherited  this  last  quality  from 
Aunt  Anne.  She  thought  of  her  children 
at  Witley  having  tea,  most  likely  with 
cakes  and  jam  in  abundance  ;  and  of  Aunt 
Anne  in  her  glory.  She  wondered  if  Mr. 
Wimple  had  turned  up.  "Poor  Aunt 
Anne,"  she  sighed,  and  there  was  a  long 
bill    in    her   mind.     Presently  she   rose. 
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lighted  a  candle,  drew  down  the  blind  — 
shutting  out  the  glare  from  the  street  lannp 
—  and  going  slowly  to  the  Davenport  in 
the  corner,  unlocked  it,  opened  a  little 
secret  drawer,  and  looked  in.  There  were 
three  five-pound  notes  there  —  the  remain- 
der of  her  mother's  gift.  "I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  North  had  Madame  Celestine's  bill," 
she  thought.  "  But  it  doesn't  matter  ;  she 
said  it  was  fifteen  pounds.  I  can  send  her 
the  amount." 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  while  she  was 
in  the  very  act  of  putting  a  cheque  into 
an  envelope,  a  note  arrived.  It  had  been 
left  by  hand  ;  it  was  scented  with  violets, 
and  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Hibbert,  —  I  have  ven- 
tured to  pay  Madame  Celestine.  I  deter- 
mined to  do  so  while  I  was  with  you  just 
now ;  but  was  afraid  to  tell  you,  that  was 
why  I  changed  the  conversation  so  ab- 
ruptly. Please  don't  let  the  old  lady  know 
that  it  is  my  doing,  for  she  might  be  an- 
gry ;  but  she  was  very  good  to  me,  and  I 
am  glad  to  do  this  for  her.  Forgive  all 
the  strange  things  I  said  this  afternoon. 
and  don't  trouble  to  acknowledge  this. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"E.  North. 

"P.S.  —  I  enclose  receipt." 

CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  not  till  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
the  week  following  that  Florence  got  back 
to  Witley. 

Mrs.  Burnett  was  at  the  station,  sitting 
in  a  little  governess-cart  drawn  by  a  don- 
key. 

*'  I  am  waiting  for  my  husband,"  she 
explained;  "he  generally  comes  by  this 
train,  and  I  drive  him  home,  donkey  per- 
mitting. It  is  a  dear  little  donkey,  and  we 
are  so  fond  of  him." 

"  A  dear  little  cart,  too,"  Florence  an- 
swered as  she  stood  by  its  side,  talking. 
"  I  have  been  hoping  that  you  would  come 
to  see  me,  Mrs.  Burnett';  we  are  going 
to  be  here  for  six  or  seven  weeks." 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Fisher  told  me,"  Mrs. 
Burnett  replied  in  her  sweet  and  rather 
intense  voice,  "and  we  are  so  sorry  that 
your  visit  takes  place  just  while  we  are 
away.  I  am  going  to  Devonshire  to  mor- 
row morning  to  stay  with  my  mother  while 
my  husband  goes  to  Scotland.  I  am  so-o 
sorry,"  —  she  had  a  way  of  drawing  out 
her  words  as  if  to  give  them  emphasis. 
Florence  liked  to  look  at  Mrs.  Burnett's 
eyes  while  she  spoke,  they  always  seemed 
to  attest  that  every  word  she  said  ex- 
pressed the  absolute  meaning  and  intention 


in  her  mind.  Her  listeners  gained  a  sense 
of  restfulness  which  comes  from  being  in 
the  presence  of  a  real  person  from  whom 
they  might  take  bitter  or  sweet,  certain  of 
its  reality.  "I  hoped  from  Mr.  Fisher's 
note  that  you  had  arrived  before,  and  ven- 
tured to  call  on  Saturday." 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  Baines?" 

"Only  for  a  moment.  What  a  charm- 
ing old  lady!  —  such  old-fashioned  cour- 
tesy, it  was  like  being  sent  back  fifty  years 
to  listen  to  her.  She  wanted  me  to  stay, 
but  I  refused,  for  she  was  just  setting  off 
for  a  drive  with  your  children  and  her 
nephew." 

"Setting  o£E  for  a  drive?"  Florence 
repeated. 

"Yes,  she  had  Steggall's  wagonette 
from  the  Blue  Lion,  and  was  going  to 
Guildford  shopping.  She  said  she  meant 
to  buy  some  surprises  for  you." 

"Oh,"  said  Florence  meekly,  and  her 
heart  sank.  "  Did  you  say  that  she  had 
a  nephew  with  her  ?  " 

"Well,  I  supposed  it  was  a  nephew, 
unless  she  has  a  son;  a  tall,  fair  young 
man,  who  looks  delicate,  and  walks  as  if 
his  legs  were  not  very  strong." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  Florence  answered 
as  she  signed  to  the  fly  she  had  engaged 
to  come  nearer  to  the  donkey-cart  so  that 
she  might  not  waste  a  minute.  "  He  is  a 
friend  ;  he  is  no  relation.  Good-bye,  Mrs. 
Burnett;  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away. 
I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for  the  fast 
train,  as  Mr.  Burnett  did  not  come  by  this 
one?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  due  in  twenty  minutes. 
Good-bye ;  so  sorry  not  to  have  been  at 
home  during  your  visit.  Oh,  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert, do  you  think  your  children  would 
like  to  have  the  use  of  this  cart  while  we 
are  away  ?  The  donkey  is  so  gentle  and 
so  good." 

"  It  is  too  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it," 
Florence  began,  beaming;  for  she  thought 
of  how  Catty  and  Monty  would  shout  for 
joy  at  having  a  donkey-cart  to  potter  about 
in  ;  and  in  her  secret  soul,  though  she  felt 
it  would  not  do  to  betray  it,  she  was  nearly 
as  much  pleased  as  they  would  be.  Flor- 
ence often  had  an  inward  struggle  for  the 
dignity  with  which  she  felt  her  matronly 
position  should  be  supported. 

"It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  lend  it 
them.  It's  a  dear  little  donkey,  so  good 
and  gentle.  It  doesn't  go  well,"  Mrs. 
Burnett  added,  in  an  apologetic  tone ; 
"but  it's  a  dear  little  donkey,  and  does 
everything  else  well."  And  over  this  re- 
mark Florence  pondered  much  as  she 
drove  to  the  cottage. 
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As  she  caught  sight  of  the  house  she 
wondered  if  she  had  been  absent  more 
tlian  half  an  hour,  or  at  all.  She  had  left 
it  in  the  afternoon  more  than  a  week  ago, 
and  the  children  had  stood  out  in  the  road- 
way dancing  and  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs till  she  was  out  of  sight.  As  she 
came  back,  there  they  stood  dancing  and 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  again.  They 
shouted  for  joy  as  she  got  out  of  the  fly. 

"  Welcome,  my  darling,  welcome,"  Aunt 
Anne,  who  was  behind  them,  exclaimed. 
"These  dear  children  and  I  have  been 
watching  more  than  an  hour  for  you.  En- 
ter your  house,  my  iove.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  be  here  to  receive  you." 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  come  back  to  so 
warm  a  welcome,"  Florence  said  when, 
having  embraced  her  children  and  Aunt 
Anne,  she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cot- 
tage;  "and  how  comfortable  and  nice  it 
looks  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stopped  at 
the  dining-room  doorway.  There  was  a 
wood  fire  blazing,  and  the  tea  set  out,  and 
the  water  in  the  silver  kettle  singing,  and 
hot  cakes  in  a  covered  dish  in  the  fender. 
Flowers  set  off  the  table  and  in  the  pots 
about  the  room  were  boughs  of  autumn 
leaves.  It  all  looked  cosy  and  inviting, 
and  wore  a  festival  air  —  festival  that  Flor- 
ence knew  had  been  made  for  her.  She 
turned  and  kissed  the  old  lady  gratefully. 
"  Dear  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said,  and  that  was 
thanks  enough, 

"  I  thought,  my  love,  that  you  would  like 
to  partake  of  a  substantial  tea  with  your 
dear  children  on  your  return.  Your  later 
evening  meal  I  have  arranged  to  be  a  very 
slender  one." 

"  But  you  are  too  good,  Aunt  Anne." 

"It  is  you  who  have  been  too  good  to 
me,"  the  old  lady  answered  tenderly. 
"  And  now,  my  darling,  let  me  take  you  up 
to  your  chamber;  it  is  ready  for  your  re- 
ception." 

There  was  a  triumphant  note  in  her 
voice  that  prepared  Florence  for  the  fire 
in  her  grate  and  the  bouquet  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  all  the  little  arrangements 
that  Mrs.  Baines  had  devised  to  add  to  her 
comfort.  It  was  very  cheery,  she  thought ; 
Aunt  Anne  had  a  knack  of  making  one 
enjoy  a  home-coming.  She  pulled  out 
Walter's  letter  and  sat  for  a  few  moments 
alone  over  the  bedroom  fire,  and  read  it 
and  kissed  it  and  put  it  back  into  her 
pocket.  Then  she  looked  round  the  cosy 
room  again,  and  noticed  a  little  packet  on 
the  corner  of  the  drawers.  Aunt  Anne 
must  have  placed  it  there  when  she  went 
out  of  the  room.  On  it  was  written,  For 
my  darling  Florence-     "Oh,"  she  said, 


"  it's  another  present,"  and  regretfully  her 
fingers  undid  the  string.  Inside  the  white 
paper  was  a  little  pin-cushion  covered  with 
blue  velvet,  and  having  round  it  a  rim  of 
silver  filigree  work.  Attached  to  it  was  a 
little  note  which  ran  thus  :  — 

"  My  Darling,  —  Accept  this  little 
token  of  my  love  and  gratitude.  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  better 
prove  how  much  I  appreciated  your  gen- 
erous gift  to  me  than  by  spending  a  por- 
tion of  it  on  a  token  of  my  affection  to 
you.  I  trust  you  will  honor  my  little  gift 
with  your  acceptance." 

"Oh,"  said  Florence  again,  in  despair, 
"  I  wonder  if  she  has  once  thought  of  Ma- 
dame Celestine's  bill  or  the  others.  What 
is  the  good  of  giving  her  money  if  one 
gets  it  back  in  the  shape  of  presents  ?  " 

But  she  could  not  bear  to  treat  the  old 
lady's  generosity  with  coldness.  So  Aunt 
Anne  was  thanked,  and  the  cushion  ad- 
mired, and  a  happy  little  parly  gathered 
round  the  tea-table. 

"  And  have  you  had  any  visitors  except 
Mrs.  Burnett.?"  Florence  asked  artfully, 
when  the  meal  was  over. 

"We  have  had  Mr.  Wimple,"  Aunt 
Anne  said  ;  "  he  is  far  from  well,  my  love, 
and  is  trying  to  recruit  at  Liphook." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  has  friends  there." 

"  No,  my  love,  not  now.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent lodging  with  an  old  retainer." 

"  And  have  you  been  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  Florence,  he  preferred  that  I 
should  not  do  so." 

"  We  took  him  lots  of  rides,"  said 
Monty. 

"And  Aunt  Anne  gave  him  a  present," 
said  Catty,  "and  he  put  it  into  his  pocket 
and  never  looked  at  it.  He  didn't  know 
what  was  inside  the  paper,  —  we  did, 
didn't  we,  auntie?" 

"  My  dear  children,"  Mrs.  Baines  said, 
"if  your  mother  will  give  you  permif^sion 
you  had  better  go  to  the  nursery.  It  is 
past  your  hour  for  bed,  my  dear  ones." 

The  children  looked  a  little  dismayed, 
but  they  never  dreamt  of  disobeying. 

"Was  it  wrong  to  say  you  gave  him  a 
present?"  asked  Catty,  with  the  odd  per- 
ception of  childhood,  as  she  put  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed. 

"My  dears,"  answered  Aunt  Anne 
sweetly,  "in  my  day  children  did  not  talk 
with  their  elders  unless  they  were  invited 
to  do  so." 

"  We  didn't  know,"  said  Catty  ruefully. 

"  No,  my  darlings,  I  know  that.  Bless 
you,"  continued  the  old  lady  sweetly; 
"and  good-night,  my  dear  ones.    Under 
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your  pillows  you  will  each  find  a  chocolate 
which  auntie  placed  there  for  you  this 
morning." 

"  And  did  you  enjoy  the  drives  ?  "  Flor- 
ence asked,  when  the  children  had  gone. 

•**  Yes,  my  dear,  thank  you."  Mrs. 
Baines  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
•she  raised  her  head,  and,  as  if  she  had 
gathered  courage,  went  on  in  a  slightly 
louder  tone,  "  I  thought  it  would  do  your 
dear  children  good,  Florence,  to  see  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  I  ventured  to  take 
them  some  drives.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Wimple  was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us." 

^'And  I  hope  they  did  him  good,  too," 
Florence  said,  trying  not  to  betray  her 
amusement. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  trust  they  did." 

Then  Florence  remembered  the  bills 
paid  by  Mrs.  North.  They  were  all  in  a 
sealed  envelope  in  her  pocket,  but  she 
could  not  gather  the  courage  to  deliver  it. 
She  wanted  to  ask  after  Sir  William  Ram- 
mage,  too,  to  know  whether  he  had  written 
yet  and  settled  the  question  of  an  allow- 
ance ;  but  for  that,  also,  her  courage  failed 
• — the  old  lady  always  resented  questions. 
Then  she  remembered  Mr.  Fisher's  re- 
mark about  Alfred  Wimple's  writing,  and 
thought  it  would  please  Aunt  Anne  to 
hear  of  it. 

"Mr.  Fisher  says  that  Mr.  Wimple 
writes  very  well ;  he  has  been  doing  some 
reviewing  for  the  paper." 

Mrs.  Baines  winked  with  satisfaction. 

"I  am  quite  sure  he  writes  well,  my 
love,"  she  answered  quickly,  "he  is  a 
most  accomplished  man." 

"And  is  there  no  more  news  to  relate, 
Aunt  Anne?"  Florence  asked  ;  "no  more 
doings  during  my  absence  ?  " 

"  No,  my  love,  I  think  not." 

"Then  I  have  some  news  for  you.  I 
hope  it  won't  vex  you,  for  I  know  you 
were  very  angry  with  her.  Mrs.  North 
has  been  to  see  me.  She  really  came  to 
see  you,  but  when  she  found  you  had  gone 
out  of  town  she  asked  for  me." 

Mrs.  Baines  looked  almost  alarmed  and 
very  angry. 

"It  was  most  presumptuous  of  her," 
she  exclaimed. 

"But  why.  Aunt  Anne?"  Florence 
asked,  astonished. 

"She  had  no  right;  she  had  not  my 
permission." 

"  But,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  she  came  to  see 
you;  and  why  should  it  be  presumptu- 
ous ?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  not  to  discuss  the 
subject.  I  have  expressed  my  opinion, 
and  that  is  sufficient,"  Mrs.  Baines  said 
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haughtily.     "  I    repeat  that  it  was   most 
presumptuous  of  her  to  call  upon  you  — a 

liberty,  a Florence,"  she  went  on  with 

sudden  alarm  in  her  voice,  "  I  hope  you     h 
did  not  promise  to  go  to  see  her."  fl 

"  She  never  asked  me."  ™ 

"  I  should  have  put  my  veto  on  it  if  she 
had.  My  dear,  you  must  trust  to  my  more 
mature  judgment  in  some  things.  I  know 
the  world  better  than  you  do.  Believe 
me,  I  have  my  reasons  tor  every  word  I 
say.  I  treated  Mrs.  North  with  the  great- 
est clemency  and  consideration,  though 
she  frequently  forgot  what  was  due  to  me. 
I  was  blind  while  I  stayed  with  her,  Flor- 
ence, and  did  not  see  many  things  that  I 
do  now  ;  for  I  am  not  prone  to  think  ill  of 
any  one.  You  know  that,  my  love,  do  you 
not  ?  I  must  beg  that  you  will  never,  on 
any  account,  mention  Mrs.  North's  name 
again  in  my  presence." 

Florence  felt  as  if  the  envelope  would 
burn  a  hole  in  her  pocket.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  deliver  it  now.  Perhaps  after  all 
the  wisest  way  would  be  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  She  had  an  idea  that  Aunt  Anne 
frequendy  forgot  all  about  her  bills  as 
soon  as  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  any 
longer.  She  searched  about  in  her  mind  for 
some  other  topic  of  conversation.  It  was 
often  difficult  to  find  a  subject  to  talk  about 
with  Aunt  Anne,  for  the  old  lady  never 
suggested  one  herself,  and  except  of  past 
experiences  and  old-world  recollections 
she  seldom  seemed  sufficiently  interested 
to  talk  much.  Happily,  as  it  seemed  for 
the  moment,  Jane  entered  with  the  house- 
keeping books.  They  were  always  brought 
in  on  a  Tuesday,  and  paid  on  a  Wednes- 
day morning.  Florence  was  very  particu- 
lar on  this  point.  They  usually  gave  her 
a  bad  half-hour,  for  she  could  never  con- 
trive to  keep  them  down  as  much  as  she 
desired.  That  week,  however,  she  re- 
flected that  they  could  not  be  very  bad; 
besides,  she  had  left  four  pounds  with 
Aunt  Anne,  which  must  be  almost  intact, 
unless  the  drives  had  been  paid  out  of 
them;  but  even  then  there  would  be 
plenty  left  to  more  than  cover  the  books. 
The  prospect  of  getting  through  her  ac- 
counts easily  cheered  Florence,  for  she 
always  found  a  satisfaction  in  balancing 
them. 

"They  are  heavy  this  week,  ma'am," 
Jane  said,  not  without  a  trace  of  triumph 
in  her  voice,  "  on  account  of  the  chickens 
and  the  cream  and  the  company." 

"  The  chickens  and  the  cream  and  the 
company,"  laughed  Florence,  as  Jane  went 
out  of  the  room  ;   "  it  sounds  like  a  line 
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from  a  comic  poem.  What  does  she 
mean?" 

Aunt  Anne  winked  as  if  to  give  herself 
nerve. 

"Jane  was  very  impertinent  to  me  one 
day,  my  love,  because  I  felt  sure  that  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  from  town,  and 
the  change  of  air,  you  would  prefer  that 
your  delicately  nurtured  children  should 
eat  chicken  and  have  cream  with  their 
second  course  every  day  for  dinner,  in- 
stead of  roast  mutton  and  milk  pudding. 
White  meat  is  infinitely  preferable  for 
delicate  digestions." 

"Yes,  dear  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  said 
sweetly,  and  she  felt  a  sudden  dread  of 
opening  the  books,  "you  are  quite  right." 
What  did  a  few  chickens  and  a  little  cream 
matter  in  comparison  to  the  poor  old  lady's 
feelings,  she  thought.  "And  if  you  had 
company,  too,  of  course  you  wanted  to 
have  a  smarter  table.  Whom  have  you 
been  entertaining,  you  dear  and  dissipated 
Aunt  Anne.?" 

"  My  dear  Florence,  I  have  entertained 
no  one  but  Mr.  Wimple.  He  is  a  friend 
of  yours  and  your  dear  Walter's,  and  I 
tried  to  prove  to  him  that  I  was  worthy  to 
belong  to  you,  by  showing  him  such  hos- 
pitality as  lay  in  my  power." 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  it  was  very  kind  of 
you,"  Florence  said  tenderly.  After  all, 
why  should  Aunt  Anne  be  worried  through 
that  horrid  Mr.  Wimple?  Walter  would 
have  invited  him  if  he  had  found  him  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  why  should  not 
Aunt  Anne  do  so  in  peace,  if  it  pleased 
her?  Of  course,  now  that  she  herself 
had  returned  she  could  do  as  she  liked 
about  him.  She  looked  at  the  books. 
They  were  not  so  very  bad,  after  all. 

"Shall  we  make  up  our  accounts  now, 
and  get  it  over,  or  in  the  morning?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I  should  prefer  the  morning,"  Aunt 
Anne  said  meekly.  "  To-night,  love,  you 
must  be  tired,  and  I  am  also  fatigued 
with  the  excitement  consequent  on  seeing 
you." 

"  What  a  shame,  poor  Aunt  Anne  ! " 
Florence  said  brightly.  "  I  have  worn 
you  out." 

"Only  with  happiness,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady  fondly. 

Florence  put  away  her  books,  and 
stroked  Aunt  Anne's  shoulder  as  she 
passed. 

"We  will  do  our  work  in  the  morning," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  in  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  I  may  possibly  have  an  en- 
gagement." 


Florence  longed  to  ask  where,  but  a 
certain  stiffness  in  Aunt  Anne's  manner 
made  it  impossible. 

"  Have  you  any  news  from  London  ?  '* 
she  ventured  to  inquire,  for  she  was  long- 
ing to  know  about  Sir  William  Rammage. 

"  No,  my  love,  I  have  no  news  from 
London,"  Mrs.  Baines  answered,  and  she 
evidently  meant  to  say  no  more. 

In  the  morning  much  time  was  taken  up 
with  the  arrival  of  the  donkey-cart  and  the 
delight  of  the  children.  A  great  basket 
of  apples  was  inside  the  cart,  and  on  the 
top  was  a  little  note  explaining  that  they 
came  from  Mrs.  Burnett's  garden,  and  she 
hoped  the  children  might  like  them.  Aunt 
Anne  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  don- 
key as  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"There  is  a  rusticity  in  the  appearance 
of  a  donkey,"  she  explained,  "that  always 
gives  me  a  sense  of  being  really  in  the 
country." 

"  Not  when  you  meet  him  in  London,  I 
fear,"  Florence  said. 

Mrs.  Baines  considered  for  a  moment. 
She  seemed  to  resent  the  observation. 

"  No,  my  love,  of  course  not  in  London  ; 
I  am  speaking  of  the  country,"  she  said 
reprovingly;  then  she  added,  "  I  should 
enjoy  a  little  drive  occasionally  myself  if 
you  would  trust  me  with  the  cart,  my  love. 
It  would  remind  me  of  days  gone  by.  I 
sometimes  drove  one  at  Rottingdean.  You 
are  very  fortunate,  my  dear  one,  in  having 
so  few  sorrows  to  remember  -  for  I  trust 
you  have  few.  It  always  saddens  me  to 
think  of  the  past.     Let  us  go  indoors." 

Florence  put  her  arm  through  the  old 
lady's,  and  led  her  in.  Then  she  thought 
of  the  books  again  ;  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  make  them  up. 

"  I  am  always  particular  about  my  ac- 
counts, you  know,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said 
in  an  apologetic  tone. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  answered  the  old  lady ; 
"  I  admire  you  for  it." 

Florence  looked  at  the  figures ;  they 
made  her  wince  a  little,  but  she  said  noth- 
ing. 

"The  bill  for  the  wagonettes,  Aunt 
Anne  ?"  she  asked. 

"  That  belongs  to  me,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  allow  that." 

"  My  love,  I  made  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Steggall,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

Again  Aunt  Anne's  tone  forbade  any 
discussion.  Florence  felt  sure  that  one 
day  Steggall's  bill  would  arrive,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  mind  giving  me  the  change 
out  of  the  four  pounds?"  she  asked  very 
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gently.  Mrs.  Baines  went  slowly  over  to 
her  work-basket,  and  took  up  a  little  dress 
she  was  making  for  Catty. 

"  Not  now,  my  love ;  I  want  to  get  on 
with  my  work." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  get  your  account-book, 
Aunt  Anne  ;  then  1  should  know  how  much 
there  is  left." 

Mrs.  Baines  began  to  sew. 

"I  did  not  put  anything  down  in  the 
account-book,"  she  said  doggedly.  "I 
considered,  dear  Florence,  that  my  time 
was  too  valuable.  It  always  seems  to  me 
great  nonsense  to  put  down  every  penny 
one  spends." 

"  It  is  a  great  check  on  oneself." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  a  check  on  my- 
self," Mrs.  Baines  answered  scornfully. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  how  much  you  have 
left?  "  Florence  asked  meekly.  "  I  hope 
there  may  be  enough  to  help  us  through 
the  week." 

She  did  not  like  to  say  that  she  thought 
it  must  be  nearly  all  left. 

"  Florence,"  burst  out  the  old  lady  with 
the  injured  tone  in  her  voice  that  Florence 
knew  so  well,  "I  have  but  ten  shillings 
left  in  the  world.  If  you  wish  to  take  it 
from  me  j'ou  must  do  so ;  but  it  is  not  like 
you,  my  darling." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  began,  be- 
wildered, *'  I  am  sure  you I  did  not 

mean  —  I  did  not  know " 

"  I'm  sure  you  did  not,"  Mrs.  Baines 
said,  with  a  sense  of  injury  still  in  her 
voice,  "but  there  is  nothing  so  terrible  or 
so  galling  to  a  sensitive  nature  like  mine 
—  and  your  dear  Walter's  takes  after  it, 
Florence,  I  am  sure  —  as  to  be  worried 
about  money  matters." 

"  But  indeed,  Aunt  Anne,  I  only  thought 

that  —  that "  but  here  she  stopped, 

not  knowing  how  to  go  on  for  a  moment; 
"  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  unpaid  books 
represented  the  household  expenses,"  she 
added  at  last.  Really,  something  must  be 
done  to  make  the  old  lady  careful,  she 
thought. 

"  My  love,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  with  an 
impatient  shake  of  her  head,  "  I  cannot  go 
into  the  details  of  every  little  expense.  I 
am  not  equal  to  it.  Everything  you  do 
not  find  charged  in  the  books  has  either 
been  paid,  or  will  be  charged,  by  my  re- 
quest, to  my  private  account,  and  you  must 
leave  it  so.  I  really  cannot  submit  to 
being  made  to  give  an  explanation  of  every 
penny  I  spend.  I  am  not  a  child,  Flor- 
ence. I  am  not  an  inexperienced  girl;  I 
had  kept  house  before,  my  love  —if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so  —  before  you  were 


born."    The   treble  note   had  come  in 
Aunt  Anne's  voice ;  it  was  a  sign  that  tears 
were  not  far  off. 

But  Florence  could  not  feel  as  compas- 
sionate as  she  desired.  She  smarted  un- 
der the  loss  of  her  money.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  to  represent  it,  and  Aunt 
Anne  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  idea 
that  it  had  been  of  any  consequence. 
Florence  got  up  and  put  the  books  away, 
looking  across  at  Aunt  Anne  while  she 
did  so.  The  expression  on  the  old  lady's 
face  was  set,  and  almost  angry;  her  lips 
were  firmly  closed.  She  was  working  at 
Catty's  little  dress.  She  was  a  beautiful 
needle-woman,  and  embroidered  little  cuffs 
and  coliars  on  the  children's  things  that 
were  a  source  of  joyful  pride  to  Florence. 
But  even  the  host  of  stitches  would  not 
pay  the  week's  bills.  If  only  Aunt  Anne 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  value  of 
money,  Florence  thought  —  but  it  was  no 
use  thinking,  for  her  foolish,  housekeeping 
heart  was  full  of  domestic  woe.  She  went 
up-stairs  to  her  own  room,  and,  like  a  real 
woman  who  makes  no  pretence  to  strong- 
mindedness,  sat  down  to  cry. 

"  If  Walter  were  only  back,"  she  sobbed, 
as  she  rubbed  her  tearful  face  against  the 
cushions  on  the  back  of  the  basket-chair 
by  the  fireside.  "  If  he  were  here  I  should 
not  mind,  I  might  even  laugh  then.  But 
after  I  have  tried  and  tried  so  hard  to  save 
and  to  spend  so  little,  it  is  hard,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do."  She  pulled  out 
Walter's  letter  again  and  kissed  it  by  way 
of  getting  a  little  comfort,  and  as  she  did 
so,  felt  the  envelope  containing  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  bills  Mrs.  North  had  paid. 
She  did  not  believe  that  Aunt  Anne  cared 
whether  they  were  paid  or  not  paid.  She 
always  seemed  to  think  that  the  classes 
who  were  what  she  pleased  to  consider 
beneath  her,  were  invented  simply  for  her 
use  and  convenience,  and  that  protest  in 
any  shape  on  their  part  was  mere  imper- 
tinence. 

The  day  dragged  by.  The  children  pre- 
vented the  dinner-hour  from  being  as  awk- 
ward as  it  might  have  been.  Mrs.  Baines 
was  cold  and  courteous,  Florence  had  no 
words  to  say.  She  would  make  it  up  with 
the  old  lady  in  the  evening,  when  they 
were  alone,  she  thought.  Of  course  she 
would  have  to  make  it  up.  Meanwhile  she 
would  go  for  a  long  walk,  it  would  do  her 
good.  She  could  think  things  over  quietly, 
as  she  tramped  along  a  lonely  road  be- 
tween the  hedges  of  faded  gorse  and 
heather.  But  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  she  had  energy  enough  to  start. 
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Mrs.  Baines  was  in  the  dining-room, 
reading  the  morning  paper,  which  had 
only  just  come,  when  Florence  put  her 
head  in  at  the  door.  She  was  evidently 
excited  and  agitated  ;  she  held  the  paper 
in  one  hand,  and  looked  out  towards  the 
garden.  But  she  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  the  unpleasantness  of  the  morning 
when  she  spoke. 

"My  love,  are  you  going  out?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  thought  you  had  an  engagement, 
Aunt  Anne,  and  would  not  want  me," 

"  That  is  true,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  it.  There  is  an 
announcement  in  the  paper  that  gives  me 
the  deepest  pain,  Florence.  Sir  William 
Rammage  is  ill  again  — he  is  confined  to 
his  room." 

"  Oh,  poor  Aunt  Anne." 

"  I  must  write  to  him  instantly.  I  felt 
sure  there  was  some  good  reason  for  his 
not  having  told  me  his  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  allowance."  Then,  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  remembered  the  little  scrim- 
mage of  the  morning,  she  went  on  quickly, 
"  My  love,  give  me  a  kiss.  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  angry  with  you.  I  never  could 
be  that;  but  it  is  unpleasant  at  my  time 
of  life  to  be  made  to  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  money.  You  will  remember  that, 
won't  you  dear  ?  I  should  never  expect  it 
from  you.  If  I  had  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds a  year  I  would  share  them  with  you 
and  your  darlings,  and  I  would  ask  you 
for  no  accounts,  dear  Florence.  I  should 
think  that  the  money  was  as  much  yours 
as  mine.  You  know  it,  don't  you,  my 
love  ?  " 

•'Yes,  dear,  I  think  I  do,"  Florence  an- 
swered, and  kissed  the  old  lady  affection- 
ately, thinking  that  perhaps,  after  all,  she 
had  made  rather  too  much  fuss. 

"Then  let  us  forget  about  it,  my  dar- 
ling," Mrs.  Baines  said,  with  the  gracious 
smile  that  always  had  its  influence;  "I 
could  never  remember  anything  long  of 
you,  but  your  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Believe  me,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  wound  me  this  morning.  It 
was  your  zealous  care  of  dear  Walter's 
interests  that  made  you  for  a  moment 
forget  what  was  due  to  me.  I  quite  un- 
derstand, my  darling.  Now  go  for  your 
walk,  and  be  assured  that  Aunt  Anne  loves 
you." 

And  Florence  was  dismissed,  feeling 
as  the  children  had  felt  the  evening  be- 
fore when  they  had  been  sent  to  bed 
and  told  of  the  chocolate  under  their  pil- 
lows. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  grey  sky  and  the  dim  trees,  the 
black  hedges  and  the  absolute  stillness,  all 
these  proved  excellent  comforters  to 
Florence.  They  made  her  philosophical 
and  almost  smiling  again.  It  was  only 
when  an  empty  wagonette  of  Steggall's 
passed  her  that  she  remembered  the  vex- 
ations of  the  morning.  "  Poor  old  lady," 
she  said  to  herself  with  almost  a  laugh, 
"in  future  she  must  not  be  trusted  with 
money,  that  is  all.  If  she  only  would  not 
scold  me  and  treat  me  like  a  child,  I 
should  not  mind  it  so  much.  Of  course 
when  Walter  does  it,  I  like  it;  but  I  don't 
like  it  from  Aunt  Anne." 

She  had  walked  quite  a  long  way.  She 
was  getting  tired.  The  messengers  of 
night  were  abroad,  the  stray  breezes,  the 
dark  flecked  clouds,  the  shadows  loitering 
by  the  trees,  the  strange  little  sounds 
among  the  hedges  by  the  wayside.  Far 
off,  beyond  the  wood,  she  heard  a  clock 
belonging  to  a  big  house  strike  six.  It 
was  time  to  hurry  home.  If  she  walked 
the  two  miles  between  herself  and  the 
cottage  quickly,  she  would  be  in  by  half 
past  six.  At  seven,  after  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  she  and  Aunt  Anne  were 
to  sit  down  to  a  little  evening  meal  they 
called  supper.  They  would  be  very  cosy 
that  night,  they  would  linger  over  their 
food,  and  Aunt  Anne  should  talk  of  by- 
gone days,  and  the  quaint  old  world  that 
always  seemed  to  be  just  behind  her. 

It  was  rather  dull  in  the  country,  Flor- 
ence thought.  In  the  summer,  of  course, 
the  outdoor  life  made  it  delightful,  but 
now  there  was  so  little  to  fill  the  days, 
only  the  children  and  the  housekeeping, 
wonderings  about  Walter,  and  the  writing 
of  the  bit  of  diary  on  very  thin  paper 
which  she  had  promised  to  post  out  to  him 
every  week.  She  was  not  a  woman  who 
made  an  intellectual  atmosphere  for  her- 
self. She  lived  her  life  through  her  hus- 
band, read  the  same  books,  and  drew  her 
conclusions  by  the  light  of  his.  Now  that 
he  had  gone  the  world  seemed  half  empty, 
and  very  dull  and  tame.  There  was  no 
glamour  over  anything.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  that  had  helped  to  make  her  a  little 
unkind  to  Aunt  Anne,  for  gradually  she 
was  persuading  herself  that  she  had  been 
unkind.  She  wished  Aunt  Anne  had  an 
income  of  her  own,  and  the  home  for  which 
she  had  said  she  longed.  It  would  be  so 
much  better  for  everybody. 

When  she  was  nearly  home,  a  sudden 
dread  seized  her  lest  Mr.  Wimple  should 
be  there,  but  this,  she  reflected,  was  not 
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likely.  It  was  long  past  calling  time,  and 
Aunt  Anne  was  too  great  a  stickler  for 
etiquette  to  allow  him  to  take  a  liberty,  as 
she  would  call  it.  So  Florence  quickened 
her  steps,  and  entered  her  home  bravely 
to  the  sound  of  the  children's  voices  up- 
stairs singing  as  they  went  to  bed.  A  fire  , 
was  blazing  in  the  dining-room,  and  every- 
thing looked  comfortable,  just  as  it  had 
the  night  before.  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  Aunt  Anne.  Probably  she  was  up-stairs 
"getting  ready,"  for  a  lace  cap  and  bit  of 
white  at  her  throat  and  an  extra  formal, 
though  not  less  affectionate,  manner  than 
usual  Aunt  Anne  seemed  to  think  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  evening  meal. 
Florence  looked  round  the  dining-room 
with  a  little  pride  of  ownership.  She  was 
fond  of  the  cottage,  it  was  their  very  own, 
hers  and  Walter's  ;  and  how  wise  they  had 
been  to  do  up  that  particular  room,  it  made 
every  meal  they  ate  in  it  a  pleasure.  That 
buttery-hatch  too,  it  was  absurd  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  really  it  was  a  secret  joy 
to  her.  Suddenly  her  eye  caught  a  pack- 
age that  had  evidently  come  in  her  ab- 
sence. A  parcel  of  any  sort  was  always 
exciting.  This  could  not  be  another  pres- 
ent from  Aunt  Anne  ?  and  she  drew  a  short 
breath.  Oh  no,  it  had  come  by  rail. 
Books.  She  knew  what  it  was  —  some 
novels  from  Mr.  Fisher.  "How  kind  he 
is,"  she  said  gratefully;  "he  says  so  few 
words,  but  he  does  so  many  things.  I 
really  don't  see  why  Ethel  should  not  love 
him.  I  don't  think  she  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,"  she  thought,  with  the  for- 
getfulness  of  womanhood  for  the  days  of 
girlish  fancy. 

"  Mrs.  Baines  has  not  yet  returned,"  the 
servant  said,  entering  to  arrange  the  table. 

"  Not  returned  !     Is  she  out,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  she  started  half  an  hour 
after  you  did.  Steggall's  wagonette  came 
for  her." 

Florence  groaned  inwardly. 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  has  gone  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  has  gone  to  Guildford, 
ma'am,  shopping;  she  often  did  while  you 
were  away.  I  heard  her  tell  the  driver  to 
drive  quickly  to  the  station,  as  she  feared 
she  was  late." 

"Oh.     Did  any  one  call,  Jane?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

Then,  once  more,  Florence  delivered 
herself  over  to  despair.  Aunt  Anne  must 
have  gone  to  buy  more  surprises,  and  if 
she  had  only  ten  shillings  in  the  world  it 
was  quite  clear  she  would  have  to  get 
them  on  credit.  Something  would  have 
to  be  done.  The  tradespeople  would  have 
to  be  warned.     Walter  must  be  written  to, 


and,  if  necessary,  asked  to  cable  over  ad- 
vice. Perhaps  Sir  William  Rammage 
would  interfere.  In  the  midst  of  all  her 
perturbation  seven  o'clock  struck,  and 
there  was  no  Aunt  Anne. 

Florence  was  a  healthy  young  woman, 
and  she  had  had  a  long  walk.  The  pangs 
of  hunger  assailed  her  vigorously,  so,  after 
resisting  them  till  half  past  seven,  she  sat 
down  to  her  little  supper  alone.  Food  has 
a  soothing  effect  on  an  agitated  mind,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  though  Aunt 
Anne  had  not  appeared,  Florence  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  could  not 
get  very  deeply  into  debt,  because  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  tradespeople  would 
trust  her.  Perhaps,  too,  after  all,  she  had 
not  gone  to  Guildford.  Still,  what  could 
keep  her  out  so  late."*  The  roads  were 
dark  and  lonely,  she  knew  no  one  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  had  happened  to  her,  and,  at  this 
thought,  Florence  began  to  reproach  her- 
self again  for  all  her  unkindness  of  the 
morning.  But  while  she  was  still  review- 
ing her  own  conduct  with  much  severity 
there  was  a  soft  patter,  patter,  along  the 
gravel  path  outside,  and  a  feeble  ring  at 
the  bell.  "That  dissipated  old  lady!" 
laughed  Florence  to  herself,  only  too  de- 
lighted to  think  that  she  had  returned 
safely  at  last. 

A  moment  later  Aunt  Anne  entered. 
She  was  a  little  breathless,  her  left  eye 
winked  more  frequently  than  usual,  there 
was  an  air  of  happy  excitement  in  her 
manner.  She  entered  the  room  quickly, 
and  seated  herself  in  the  easy-chair  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  looking  fondly 
at  Florence,  "  I  trust  you  did  not  wait  for 
me,  and  that  I  have  not  caused  you  any 
inconvenience.  But  if  I  have,"  she  added, 
in  an  almost  cooing  voice,  "you  will  forgive 
me  when  you  know  all." 

"Oh  yes,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  I  will  for- 
give you,"  and  Florence  signed  to  Jane  to 
bring  a  plate.  "  You  must  be  shockingly 
hungry,"  she  laughed.  "  Where  have  you 
been,  may  I  know?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  my  darling, 
you  shall  know  all.  But  I  can't  eat  any- 
thing," Aunt  Anne  answered  quickly. 
Even  the  thought  of  food  seemed  to  make 
her  impatient.  "Jane,"  she  said,  with  the 
little  air  of  pride  that  Jane  resented,  "you 
need  not  bring  a  plate  for  me.  I  do  not 
require  anything."  Then,  speaking  to 
Florence  again,  she  went  on  with  half- 
beaming,  half-condescending  gentleness : 
"  Finish  your  repast,  my  darling  ;  pray 
don't  let  my  intrusion  — for  it  is  an  intra- 
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sion  when  I  am  not  able  to  join  in  your 
meal  —  hurry  you.  When  you  have  fin- 
ished, but  not  till  then,  I  have  a  commu- 
nication to  make  to  you.  It  is  one  I  feel 
to  be  due  to  you  before  any  one  else  ;  and 
it  will  prove  to  you  how  much  I  depend 
on  your  sympathy  and  love."  She  spoke 
with  earnestness,  unfastening  her  cloak 
and  nervously  fastening  it  the  while. 
Florence  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  with 
pity.  Poor  old  lady,  she  thought,  how 
easily  she  worked  herself  into  a  state  of 
excitement. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is  now,  dear  Aunt 
Anne,"  she  said  gently.  "  Has  anything 
occurred  to  worry  you  ?  Have  you  been 
to  Guildford?" 

"To  Guildford?  No,  my  dear.  Some- 
thing has  occurred,  but  not  to  worry  me. 
It  is  something  that  will  make  me  very 
happy,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  make  you 
very  happy  to  hear  it,  I  rely  on  your 
sympathy  and  Walter's  to  support  me." 
Florence  was  not  very  curious.  Aunt 
Anne  had  always  so  much  earnestness  at 
her  command,  and  was  always  prodigal  of 
it.  Besides,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that 
anything  important  had  happened  ;  some 
trifling  pleasure  or  vexation,  probably, 
nothing  more. 

At  last  the  little  meal  was  finished,  the 
things  pushed  through  the  buttery-hatch, 
the  crumbs  swept  off  the  cloth  by  Jane, 
who  seemed  to  linger  in  a  manner  that 
Mrs.  Baines  in  her  own  mind  felt  to  be 
wholly  reprehensible,  and  wanting  in  re- 
spect towards  her  superiors.  But  the  cloth 
was  folded  and  put  away  at  last,  the 
buttery-hatch  closed,  the  fire  adjusted,  and 
the  door  shut.  Aunt  Anne  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief,  then  throwing  her  cloak  back  over 
the  chair,  she  rose  and  stood  irresolute  on 
the  hearth-rug.  Florence  went  towards 
her. 

"  Have  you  been  anywhere  by  train  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"No,  my  love.  I  went  to  the  station 
to  meet  some  one."  She  trembled  with 
excitement  while  she  spoke.  Florence 
noticed  it  with  wonder. 

"  What  is  it.  Aunt  Anne?"  she  asked 
gently.  The  old  lady  stretched  out  her 
two  thin  hands,  and  suddenly  dropped  her 
head  for  a  moment  on  Florence's  shoul- 
der; but  she  raised  it  quickly,  and  evi- 
dently struggled  to  be  calm. 

•*My  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you 
will  sympathize  with  me,  I  know  your  lov- 
ing heart.  I  knew  it  the  first  day  I  saw 
you,  when  you  were  at  Rottingdean,  and 
stood  under  the  pear-tree  with  your  dear 
Walter " 


"Yes,  oh  yes,  dear "    Florence  had 

so  often  heard  of  that  pear-tree.  But  what 
could  it  have  to  do  with  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  you 
two  made,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  not  heed- 
ing the  interruption  ;  "  I  knew  all  that  was 
in  your  dear  heart  then,  just  as  I  feel  that 
you  will  understand  all  that  is  in  mine 
now."  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
were  almost  bright,  and  there  were  tears 
in  them,  the  left  one  winked  tremulously. 

Florence  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
"What  is  it,  Aunt  Anne?  Do  tell  me; 
tell  me  at  once,  dear,"  she  said  entreat- 
ingly.  "And  tell  me  where  you  have 
been,  so  late,  and  in  the  dark."  For  a 
moment  Aunt  Anne  hesitated,  then,  with  a 
gasp  and  a  strong  effort  to  be  firm  and 
dignified,  she  raised  her  head  and  spoke. 

"My  dear  —  my  dear,  all  this  time  I 
have  been  with  Alfred  Wimple.  He  loves 
me." 

"  He  loves  you,"  Florence  repeated,  her 
eyes  full  of  wonder ;  "  he  loves  you.  Yes, 
of  course  he  loves  you,  we  all  do,"  she 
said  soothingly,  too  much  surprised  to 
speculate  farther. 

"  Yes,  he  loves  me,"  Aunt  Anne  said 
again,  in  an  almost  solemn  voice,  "and  I 
have  promised  to  be  his  wife." 

"  Aunt  Anne  !  • —  to  marry  him  !  " 

"Yes,  dear,  to  marry  him,"  and  she 
waited  as  if  for  congratulations. 

"But,  Aunt  Anne,  dear "  Flor- 
ence began  in  astonishment,  and  then  she 
stopped  ;  for  though  she  had  had  some 
idea  of  the  old  lady's  infatuation,  she  had 
never  dreamt  of  its  ending  in  matrimony^ 
Mrs.  Baines  was  excited  and  strange;  it 
might  be  some  delusion,  some  joke  that 
had  been  played  on  her,  for  Mr.  Wimple 
could  not  have  seriously  asked  her  ta 
marry  him.  Florence  waited,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  But  Aunt  Anne's  excite- 
ment seemed  to  be  passing,  and  with  a 
tender,  pitiful  expression  on  her  face,  she 
waited  for  her  niece  to  speak.  "But, 
Aunt  Anne,  dear,"  was  all  Florence  could 
say  again  in  her  bewilderment. 

"But  what,  Florence?"  Mrs.  Baines 
spoke  with  a  half-tragic,  half-resentful 
manner.  "  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say 
to  me,  my  love?" 

"  But  you  are  not  really  going  to  marry 
him,  are  you?"  Florence  asked  in  an  in- 
credulous voice. 

The  old  lady  answered  in  a  terribly 
earnest  one. 

"  Yes,  Florence,  I  am  ;  and  never  shall 
man  have  truer,  more  loving  help-meet 
than  I  will  be  to  him,"  she  burst  out  hero» 
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ically,  holding  herself  erect  and  looking 
her  niece  in  the  face.  There  was  some- 
thing infinitely  pathetic  about  her  as  she 
stood  there,  quivering  with  feeling  and 
aching  for  sympathy,  yet  old,  wrinkled,  and 
absurd,  her  poor,  scanty  hair  pushed  back 
and  her  weak  eyes  full  of  tears.  For  a 
moment  there  was  silence. 

"But,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  he— he  is  so 
much  younger  than  you,"  Florence  said  at 
last,  bringing  out  her  words  slowly,  and 
hating  herself  for  saying  them. 

"Age  is  not  counted  by  years,  my  dar- 
ling," Aunt  Anne  answered,  "and  if  he 
does  not  feel  my  age  a  drawback,  why 
should  I  count  his  youth  one?  He  loves 
tne,  Florence,  I  know  he  loves  me,"  she 
broke  out  in  a  passionate,  tearful  voice, 
"and  you  would  not  have  me  throw  away 
or  depreciate  a  faithful  heart  that  has  been 
given  me?" 

Then  the  practical  side  of  Florence's 
nature  spoke  up  in  despair.  "  But,  Aunt 
Anne,  he  —is  very  poor." 

"  I  know  he  is  poor,  but  he  is  young  and 
strong  and  hopeful ;  and  he  will  work.  He 
says  he  will  work  like  a  slave  for  me ;  and 
if  he  is  content  to  face  poverty  with  me, 
how  can  I  be  afraid  to  face  it  with  him?" 

"  But  you  want  comforts.  Aunt  Anne?  " 

"  Oh  no,  my  love,  my  tastes  are  very 
simple,  and  I  shall  be  content  to  do  with- 
out them  for  his  sake." 

"  But  at  your  time  of  life,  dear  Aunt 
Anne,  you  do  want  them- — you  are  not 
young — as  he  is."  Then  Aunt  Anne 
burst  into  tears,  tears  that  were  evidently 
a  blessed  relief,  and  had  been  pent  up  in 
her  poor  old  heart,  waiting  for  an  excuse 
to  come  forth. 

"Florence,  I  did  not  think  you  would 
tell  me  of  my  age.  If  I  do  not  feel  it,  and 
he  does  not,  why  should  you  remind  me  of 
it?  And  why  should  you  tell  me  that  he 
is  poor  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  so 
selfish  or  —  or  that  I  would  sell  myself  for 
■comfort  and  luxury?  If  he  can  face  pov- 
erty with  me,  I  can  face  it  with  him.  I 
did  think,  Florence,  that  you  would  have 
been  kind  to  me,  and  understood  and  sym- 
pathized. I  told  him  that  on  your  heart 
and  Walter's  I  could  rely.  You  know 
how  lonely  I  have  been,  how  desolate  and 
how  miserable.  But  for  your  bounty  and 
goodness  I  should  have  died " 

"  Oh  no,  dear  Aunt  Anne " 

"And  now,  in  this  great  crisis — now, 
when  a  young,  brave,  beautiful  life  is  laid 
at  my  feet,  now  that  I  am  loved  as  truly  as 
■ever  woman  was  loved  in  this  world,  as 
tenderly  as  Walter  loves  you,  Florence, 
you  fail  me,  as  —  as  if"  —  she   put  her 
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hand  to  her  throat  to  steady  her  quivering 
voice  —  "as  if  you  would  not  let  me  taste 
the  cup  of  happiness  of  which  you  drink 
every  day." 

"  But,  Aunt  Anne,  it  isn't  that,  indeed," 
Florence  answered,  thinking  despairingly 
of  Walter,  and  wishing  that  she  could  be- 
gin writing  to  him  that  very  minute,  asking 
him  what  on  earth  she  ought  to  say  or  do. 
"It  is  that  —  that  —  it  is  so  unexpected, 
so  strange.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  you 
liked  him,  that  you  were  good  friends; 
but  I  never  dreamt  that  he  was  in  love 
with  you."  Aunt  Anne's  tears  seemed  to 
vanish  as  if  by  magic,  her  left  eye  winked 
almost  fiercely,  her  lips  opened,  but  no 
sound  came.  With  a  great  effort  she  re- 
covered her  voice  at  last,  and  with  some 
of  her  old  dignity,  dashed  with  severe 
surprise,  she  asked  :  — 

"  My  darling,  is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  love  me  ?  " 

She  stood  gravely  waiting  for  a  reply, 
while  Florence  felt  that  she  was  managing 
badly,  that  she  was  somehow  hurting  and 
insulting  Aunt  Anne.  After  all,  the  old 
lady  had  a  right  to  do  as  she  liked  ;  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  incapable  of  taking 
in  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

"  But,  Aunt  Anne "  she  began,  and 

stopped. 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  Mrs.  Baines  re- 
peated still  more  severely,  "will  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  very  obvious  reason 
why  he  should  not  love  me  ?  I  am  not  an 
ogress,  my  darling —  I  am  not  an  ogress,'* 
she  cried,  suddenly  breaking  down  and 
bursting  into  floods  of  tears,  while  her 
head  dropped  on  to  her  black  merino 
dress. 

She  looked  so  old  and  worn,  so  wretched 
and  lonely  as  she  stood  there  weeping 
bitterly,  that  Florence  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  going  forward  she  put  her 
arms  round  the  poor  old  soul,  and  kissed 
her  fondly. 

"  No,  dear  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said,  "  you 
are  not  an  ogress ;  you  are  a  sweet  old 
dear,  and  I  love  you.  Don't  cry  —  don't 
cry,  you  dear." 

"  My  love,  you  are  cruel  to  me,"  Aunt 
Anne  sobbed. 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not,  and  you  shall  marry 
any  one  you  like.  It  was  a  little  surpris- 
ing, you  know,  and  of  course  I  didn't  — 
I  didn't  think  that  marrying  was  in  your 
thoughts,"  she  added  feebly,  for  she  didn't 
know  what  to  say. 

"  Bless  you,  my  darling,  bless  you,"  the 
old  lady  gasped  gratefully  ;  "  I  knew  you 
would  be  staunch  to  me  when  you  had 
recovered  from  the  surprise  of  my  com- 
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munication,  but"  —  and  she  gently  dis- 
engaged herself  from  Florence's  embrace 
and  spoke  in  the  nervous,  quivering  voice 
that  always  came  to  her  in  moments  of 
excitement  —  "but,  Florence,  since  the 
first  moment  we  met,  Alfred  Wimple  and 
I  have  felt  that  we  were  ordained  for  each 
other." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  Florence  said  soothingly. 

"He  says  he  shall  never  forget  the  mo- 
ments we  sat  together  on  your  balcony 
that  night  when  your  dear  Walter  fetched 
the  white  shawl  of  yours,  Florence,  to  put 
round  my  shoulders,"  the  old  lady  went 
on  earnestly.  "  And  the  sympathy  be- 
tween us  is  so  great  that  we  do  not  feel 
the  difference  of  years;  besides,  he  says 
he  has  never  liked  very  young  women,  he 
has  always  felt  that  the  povver  to  love  ac- 
cumulated with  time,  as  my  power  to  love 
has  done.  Few  of  the  women  who  have 
been  loved  by  great  men  have  been  very 
young,  my  darling." 

"  I  didn't  know,"  Florence  began,  for 
Aunt  Anne  had  paused,  almost  as  if  she 
were  repeating  something  she  had  learnt 
by  heart. 

*'  He  asked  me  to-night,"  she  went  on, 
with  another  little  gasp,  "if  I  remembered 

—  if  I   remembered — I  forget But 

all  the  great  passions  of  history  have  been 
concentrated  on  women  in  their  prime. 
Petrarch's  Laura  had  eight  children  when 
the  poet  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  Helen  of 
Troy  was  sixty  when  —  when  —  I  forget," 
she  said  again,  shaking  her  head  ;  "  but  he 
remembers ;  he  went  through  them  all  to- 
night. Besides,  I  may  be  old  in  years,  but 
I  am  not  old  in  heart ;  you  cannot  say  that 
I  am,  Florence." 

She  was  getting  excited  again.  Almost 
without  her  knowledge  Florence  led  her 
to  the  easy-chair,  and  gently  pushing  her 
down  on  to  it,  undid  the  strings  and  tried 
to  take  off  her  bonnet ;  but  the  old  lady 
resisted. 

"  No,  my  dear,  don't  take  off  my  bon- 
net," she  said,  "  unless  you  will  permit  me 
to  ring,"  she  added,  getting  back  to  her 
old-fashioned  formality,  "  and  request  Jane 
to  bring  me  my  cap  from  up-stairs." 

But  Florence  felt  that  Jane  might  look 
curiously  at  the  wrinkled  face  that  still 
showed  signs  of  recent  agitation,  so  she 
put  her  hand  softly  on  the  one  that  Aunt 
Anne  had  stretched  out  to  touch  the  bell. 

*'  I  will  get  it  for  you,  dear,"  she  said, 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  tripped  up-stairs 
and  brought  down  the  soft  lace  cap  put 
ready  on  the  bed,  and  the  cashmere  slip- 
pers edged  with  fur  and  lined  with  red 
flannel,  in  which  Aunt  Anne  liked  to  en- 
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case  her  feet  in  the  evening.  "There, 
now,  you  will  feel  better,  you  poor  dear," 
she  said,  when  they  were  put  on  and  the 
old  lady  sat  silent  and  composed,  looking 
as  if  she  were  contemplating  her  future, 
and  the  new  life  before  her.  Florence 
stood  by  her  silently  for  a  moment,  think- 
ing the  past  weeks  over  in  which  Aunt 
Anne,  with  her  poverty  and  dignity,  her 
generosity  and  recklessness,  had  formed 
so  striking  a  figure.  Then  she  thought  of 
the  lonely  life  the  poor  old  lady  had  led  in 
the  little  lodging. 

After  all,  if  she  only  had  even  a  very 
little  happiness  with  that  horrid  Mr.  Wim- 
ple, it  would  be  something;  and  of  course, 
if  he  didn't  behave  properly,  Walter  could 
take  her  away.  The  worst  of  it  was  she 
had  understood  that  Mr.  Wimple  had  no 
money.  She  had  heard  that  he  lived  on  a 
small  allowance  from  an  uncle,  and  the 
uncle  might  stop  that  allowance  when  he 
heard  that  his  nephew  had  married  an  old 
woman  who  had  not  a  penny. 

"  Aunt  Anne,"  she  asked  gently,  "does 
he  know  that  you  are  not  rich  ?  " 

"Florence,  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  had 
no  fortune,"  the  old  lady  answered,  with 
a  pathetic,  half-hunted  look  on  her  face 
that  made  Florence  hate  herself  for  her 
lack  of  sympathy.  But  she  felt  that  she 
ought  to  ask  some  questions,  Walter 
would  be  so  angry  if  she  allowed  her  to 
go  into  misery  and  fresh  poverty  without 
making  a  single  effort  to  save  her. 

"  And  has  he  money,  dear  —  enough  to 
keep  you  both,  at  any  rate  ?  " 

The  tears  trickled  down  Aunt  Anne's 
face  again  while  she  answered  :  — 

"  If  I  did  not  ask  him  that  question, 
Florence,  it  is  not  for  you  to  ask  it  me.  I 
neither  know  nor  care  what  he  has.  If 
he  is  willing  to  take  me  for  myself  only, 
so  am  I  willing  to  take  him,  loving  him 
for  himself  only  too.  I  am  too  old  to 
marry  for  money,  and  he  is  too  noble  to  do 
so.  We  are  grown-up  man  and  woman, 
Florence,  and  know  our  own  hearts  ;  we 
will  brook  no  interference  —  we  will  brook 
no  interference,  my  darling,  not  even  from 
you." 

She  got  up  tremblingly. 

"I  must  retire,"  she  said;  "you  must 
allow  me  to  retire,  and  in  the  privacy  of 
my  own  room  I  shall  be  able  to  reflect." 

The  long  words  were  coming  back ; 
they  were  a  sign  that  Aunt  Anne  was  her- 
selt  again. 

"  Yes,  dear  Aunt  Anne  ;  I  am  sure  yoa 
must  want  to  be  alone,  and  to  think,"  Flor- 
ence said  gently. 

The  old  lady  was  not  appeased. 
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"  You  know,  you  remember  what  you 
felt  yourself  when  your  Walter  first  loved 
you,  Florence,"  she  said  distantly.  "  Yes, 
I  must  be  alone  ;  my  heart  is  full —  I  must 
be  alone." 

Florence  led  her  up-stairs  to  her  room. 
Mrs.  Baines  stood  formally  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Good-night,  my  love,"  she  said,  with 
cold  disappointment  in  her  voice  which 
she  seemed  unable  to  control. 

"  Can't  I  help  you.  Aunt  Anne  ?  "  Flor- 
ence asked,  almost  entreatingly. 

"  No,  my  love,  I  must  be  a'lone,"  Mrs. 
Baines  repeated  firmly,  and  retreating  into 
her  room  she  shut  the  door. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
LACEDiEMON. 
BY  WALTER  PATER. 

Among  the  Greeks  [says  Socrates  in  the 
"Protagoras"]  philosophy  has  flourished 
longest,  and  is  still  most  abundant,  at  Crete 
and  Lacedaemon ;  and  there  there  are  more 
teachers  of  philosophy  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  deny 
this,  and  pretend  to  be  unlearned  people,  lest 
it  should  become  manifest  that  it  is  through 
philosophy  they  are  supreme  in  Greece ;  that 
they  may  be  thought  to  owe  their  supremacy 
to  fighting  and  manly  spirit,  for  they  think 
that  if  the  means  of  their  superiority  were 
made  known  all  the  Greeks  would  practise 
this.  But  now,  by  keeping  it  a  secret,  they 
have  succeeded  in  misleading  the  Laconisers 
in  the  various  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  them  these  people  buffet  themselves, 
and  practise  gymnastics,  and  put  on  boxing- 
gloves,  and  wear  short  cloaks,  as  if  it  were  by 
such  things  that  the  Lacedaemonians  beat  the 
Greeks.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they 
wish  to  have  intercourse  with  their  philoso- 
phers without  reserve,  and  are  weary  of  going 
to  them  by  ste&lth,  make  legal  proclamation 
that  those  Laconisers  should  depart,  with  any 
other  aliens  who  may  be  sojourning  among 
them,  and  thereupon  betake  themselves  to 
their  sophists  unobserved  by  strangers.  And 
you  may  know  that  what  I  say  is  true,  and 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  are  better  instructed 
than  all  other  people  in  philosophy  and  the 
art  of  discussion  in  this  way.  If  any  one  will 
converse  with  even  the  most  insignificant  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  he  may  find  him  indeed 
in  the  greater  part  of  what  he  says  seemingly 
but  a  poor  creature ;  but  then  at  some  chance 
point  in  the  conversation  he  will  throw  in 
some  brief  compact  saying  worthy  of  remark, 
like  a  clever  archer,  so  that  his  interlocutor 
shall  seem  no  better  than  a  child.  Of  this 
fact  some  both  of  those  now  living  and  of  the 
ancients  have  been  aware,  and  that  to  Laconise 
consists  in  the  study  of  philosophy  far  rather 


I  than  in  the  pursuit  of  gymnastic,  for  they  saw 
that  to  utter  such  sayings  as  those  was  only 
possible  for  a  perfectly  educated  man. 

Of  course  there  is  something  in  that  of 
the  romance  to  which  the  genius  of  Plato 
readily  inclined  him  ;  something  also  of 
the  Platonic  humor  or  irony,  which  sug- 
gests for  example  to  Meno,  so  anxious  to 
be  instructed  in  the  theory  of  virtue,  that 
the  philosophic  temper  must  be  deported 
from  Attica,  its  natural  home,  to  Thessaly 
—  to  the  rude  northern  capital  whence 
that  ingenuous  youth  was  freshly  arrived. 
Partly  romantic,  partly  humorous,  in  his 
Laconism,  Plato  is,  however,  quite  serious 
in  locating  a  certain  spirit  at  Lacedaemon 
of  which  his  own  ideal  republic  would 
have  been  the  completer  development; 
while  the  picture  he  draws  of  it  presents 
many  a  detail  taken  straight  from  Lacedae- 
mon as  it  really  was,  as  if  by  an  admiring 
visitor  who  had  in  person  paced  the  streets 
of  the  Dorian  metropolis  it  was  so  difficult 
for  any  alien  to  enter.  What  was  actually 
known  of  that  stern  place,  of  the  Lacedze- 
monians  at  home,  at  school,  had  charmed 
into  fancies  about  it  other  philosophic 
theorists,  Xenophon  for  instance,  who  had 
little  or  nothing  of  romantic  tendency 
about  them. 

And  there  was  another  sort  of  romanc- 
ing also,  quite  opposite  to  this  of  Plato, 
concerning  the  hard  ways  among  them- 
selves of  those  Lacedaemonians  who  were 
so  invincible  in  the  field.  "The  Lacedae- 
monians," says  Pausanias,  "  appear  to  have 
admired  least  of  all  people  poetry  and  the 
praise  which  it  bestows."  "At  Lacedae- 
mon there  is  more  philosophy  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,"  is  what  Plato, 
or  the  Platonic  Socrates,  had  said.  Yet, 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  some  who  al- 
leged that  true  Lacedaemonians  —  Lacedae- 
monian nobles  —  for  their  protection 
against  the  "  effeminacies  "  of  culture  were 
denied  all  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. But  then  we  know  that  written  books 
are  properly  a  mere  assistant,  sometimes, 
as  Plato  himself  suggests,  a  treacherous 
assistant,  to  memory  ;  those  conservative 
Lacedaemonians  being,  so  to  speak,  the 
people  of  memory  pre-eminently,  and  very 
appropriately,  for,  whether  or  not  they 
were  taught  to  read  and  write,  they  were 
acknowledged  adepts  in  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  a  philosophy  which  attributes 
to  memory  so  preponderating  a  function 
in  the  mental  life.  "  Writing,"  says  K.  O. 
Miiller,  in  his  laborious,  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
air  of  coldness,  passably  romantic  work  on 
*'  The  Dorians  "  —  an  author  whose  quiet 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  resulted  in  a 


patient  scholarship  which  well  befits  it : 
"Writing,"  he  says,  "was  not  essential  in 
a  nation  where  laws,  hymns,  and  the 
praises  of  illustrious  men  —  that  is,  juris- 
prudence and  history  —  were  taught  in 
their  schools  of  music."  Music  which,  as 
we  know,  is  or  ought  to  be,  according  to 
those  Pythagorean  doctrines,  itself  the 
essence  of  all  things,  was  everywhere  in 
the  perfect  city  of  Plato  ;  and  among  the 
Lacedaemonians  also,  who  maybe  thought 
to  have  come  within  measurable  distance 
of  that  perfect  city,  though  with  no  con- 
scious theories  about  it,  music (fMvaiK^),  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  was  every- 
where, not  to  alleviate  only  but  actually  to 
promote  and  inform,  to  be  the  very  sub- 
stance of  their  so  strenuous  and  taxing 
habit  of  life.  What  was  this  "music," 
this  service  or  culture  of  the  Muses,  this 
harmony,  partly  moral,  doubtless,  but  also 
throughout  a  matter  of  elaborate  movement 
of  the  voice,  of  musical  instruments,  of  all 
beside  that  could  in  any  way  be  associated 
to  such  things  —  this  music,  for  the  main- 
tenance, the  perpetual  sense  of  which 
those  vigorous  souls  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice so  many  opportunities,  privileges,  en- 
joyments of  a  different  sort,  so  much  of 
their  ease,  of  themselves,  of  one  another  ? 

Platonism  is  a  highly  conscious  reasser- 
tion  of  one  of  the  two  constituent  elements 
in  the  Hellenic  genius,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
highlands  namely,  in  which  the  early 
Dorian  forefathers  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
people  had  secreted  their  peculiar  disposi- 
tion, in  contrast  with  the  mobile,  the 
marine  and  fluid  temper  of  the  littoral 
Ionian  people.  "  The  Republic  "  of  Plato 
is  an  embodiment  of  that  Platonic  re- 
assertion  or  preference,  of  Platonism,  as 
the  principle  of  a  society,  ideal  enough 
indeed,  yet  in  various  degrees  practicable. 
It  is  not  understood  by  Plato  to  be  an 
erection  ^e  novo,  and  therefore  only  on 
paper.  Its  foundations  might  be  laid  in 
certain  measurable  changes  to  be  enforced 
in  the  old  schools,  in  a  certain  reformed 
music  which  must  be  taught  there,  and 
would  float  thence  into  the  existing  homes 
of  Greece,  under  the  shadow  of  its  old 
temples,  the  sanction  of  its  old  religion, 
its  old  memories,  the  old  names  of  things. 
Given  the  central  idea,  with  its  essentially 
renovating  power,  the  well-worn  elements 
of  society  as  it  is  would  rebuild  them- 
selves, and  a  new  color  come  gradually 
over  all  things  as  the  proper  expression 
of  a  certain  new  mind  in  them. 

And  in  fact  such  embodiments  of  the 
specially  Hellenic  element  in  Hellenism, 
compacted  in  the  natural  course  of  polit- 
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ical  development,  there  had  been  in  a  less 
ideal  form  in  those  many  Dorian  con- 
stitutions to  which  Aristotle  refers.  To 
Lacedaemon  in  "The  Republic  "itself,  ad- 
miring allusions  abound,  covert,  yet  bold 
enough,  if  we  remember  the  existing 
rivalry  between  Athens  and  her  neighbor; 
and  it  becomes  therefore  a  help  in  the 
study  of  Plato's  political  ideal  to  approach 
as  near  as  we  may  to  that  earlier  actual 
embodiment  of  its  principles,  which  is  also 
very  interesting  in  itself.  The  Platonic 
city  of  the  perfect  would  not  have  been 
cut  clear  away  from  the  old  roots  of  na- 
tional life;  would  have  had  many  links 
with  the  beautiful  and  venerable  Greek 
cities  of  past  and  present.  The  ideal, 
poetic  or  romantic  as  it  might  seem, 
would  but  have  begun  where  they  had 
left  off,  where  Lacedaemon,  in  particular, 
had  left  off.  Let  us,  then,  by  way  of 
realizing  the  better  the  physiognomy  of 
Plato's  theoretic  building,  suppose  some 
contemporary  student  of  "The  Republic," 
a  pupil,  say,  in  the  Athenian  Academy, 
determined  to  gaze  on  the  actual  face  of 
what  has  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  it. 
Stimulated  by  his  master's  unconcealed 
Laconism,  his  approval  of  contemporary 
Lacedaemon,  he  is  at  the  pains  to  journey 
thither,  and  make  personal  inspection  of  a 
place,  in  Plato's  general  commendations  of 
which  he  may  suspect  some  humor  or 
irony,  but  which  has  unmistakably  lent 
many  a  detail  to  his  ideal  Republic,  on 
paper,  or  in  thought. 

He  would  have  found  it,  this  youthful 
Anacharsis,  hard  to  get  there,  partly 
through  the  nature  of  the  country,  in  part 
because  the  people  of  Lacedaemon  (it  was 
a  point  of  system  with  them,  as  we  saw) 
were  suspicious  of  foreigners.  Romantic 
dealers  in  political  theory  at  Athens  were 
safe  in  saying  pretty  much  what  they 
pleased  about  its  domestic  doings.  Still, 
not  so  far  away,  made,  not  in  idea  and  by 
the  movements  of  an  abstract  argument, 
the  mere  strokes  of  a  philosophic  pen,  but 
solidified  by  constancy  of  character,  forti- 
fied anew  on  emergency  by  heroic  deeds, 
for  itself,  for  the  whole  of  Greece,  though 
with  such  persistent  hold  throughout  on 
an  idea,  or  system  of  ideas,  that  it  might 
seem  actually  to  have  come  ready-made 
from  the  mind  of  some  half-divine  Lycur- 
gus,  or  through  him  from  Apollo  himself, 
creator  of  that  music  of  which  it  was  an 
example:  there,  in  the  hidden  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  it  was  to  be  found,  as  a  vis- 
ible centre  of  actuai  human  life,  the  place 
which  was  alleged  to  have  come,  harsh 
paradox  as   it  might  sound  to  Athenian 
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ears,  within  measurable  distance  of  civic 
perfection,  of  the  political  and  social  ideal. 

Ouryouthful  Academicadventurer  then, 
making  his  way  along  those  difificult  roads, 
between  the  ridges  of  the  Eastern  Arca- 
dian Mountains,  and  emerging  at  last  into 
hollow  Laconia,  would  have  found  himself 
in  a  country  carefully  made  the  most  of  by 
the  labor  of  serfs ;  a  land  of  slavery,  far 
more  relentlessly  organized  according  to 
law  than  anywhere  else  in  Greece,  where, 
in  truth,  for  the  most  part  slavery  was  a 
kind  of  accident.  But  whatever  rigors 
these  slaves  of  Laconia  were  otherwise 
subjected  to,  they  enjoyed  certainly  that 
kind  of  well-being  which  does  come  of 
organization,  from  the  order  and  regular- 
ity of  system,  living  under  central  military 
authority,  and  bound  themselves  to  mili- 
tary service  ;  to  furnish  (as  under  later 
feudal  institutions)  so  many  efficient  men- 
at-arms  on  demand,  and  maintain  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  war  as  they  labored 
in  those  distantly  scattered  farms,  seldom 
visited  by  their  true  masters  from  Lacedae 
mon,  whither  year  by  year  they  sent  in 
kind  their  heavy  tribute  of  oil,  barley,  and 
wine.  The  very  genius  of  conservatism 
here  enthroned,  secured,  we  may  be  sure, 
to  this  old-fashioned  country  life  some- 
thing of  the  personal  dignity,  of  the  en- 
joyments also  natural  to  it ;  somewhat 
livelier  religious  feasts,  for  example,  than 
their  lords  allowed  themselves.  Stray 
echoes  of  their  boisterous  plebeian  mirth 
on  such  occasions  have  reached  us  in 
Greek  literature. 

But  if  the  traveller  had  penetrated  a 
little  more  closely  he  would  have  been 
told  certain  startling  stories,  with  at  least 
a  basis  of  truth  in  them,  even  as  regards 
the  age  of  Plato.  These  slaves  were 
Greeks;  no  rude  Scythians,  nor  crouching, 
decrepit  Asiatics,  like  ordinary  prisoners 
of  war,  the  sort  of  slaves  you  could  buy, 
but  genuine  Greeks,  speaking  their  native 
tongue,  if  with  less  of  muscular  tension 
and  energy,  yet  probably  with  pleasanter 
voice  and  accent  than  their  essentially 
highland  masters.  Physically  they  throve, 
under  something  of  the  same  discipline 
which  had  made  those  masters  the  mas- 
ters also  of  all  Greece.  They  saw  them 
now  and  then  — their  younger  lords, 
brought,  under  strict  tutelage,  on  those 
long  hunting  expeditions;  one  of  their  so 
rare  enjoyments,  prescribed  for  them,  as 
was  believed,  by  the  founder  of  their  pol- 
ity. But  sometimes  (here  was  the  report 
which  made  one  shudder  even  in  broad 
daylight,  in  those  seemingly  reposeful 
places)  sometimes  those  young  nobles  of 


Lacedaemon  reached  them  on  a  different 
kind  of  pursuit  :  came  by  night,  secretly, 
though  by  no  means  contrarily  to  the  laws 
of  a  state,  crafty  as  it  was  determined,  to 
murder  them  at  home,  or  a  certain  moiet}' 
of  them  ;  one  here  or  there  perhaps  who, 
with  good  Achaean  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
under  a  wholesome  mode  of  life,  was 
grown  too  tall,  or  too  handsome,  or  too 
fruitful  a  father,  to  feel  quite  like  a  slave. 
Under  a  sort  of  slavery  that  makes  him 
strong  and  beautiful,  where  personal 
beauty  was  so  greatly  prized,  his  masters  ^k 
are  in  fact  jealous  of  him.  ^ 

But  masters  thus  hard  to  others,  these  . 
Lacedaemonians,  as  we  know,  were  the 
reverse  of  indulgent  to  themselves.  While, 
as  matter  of  theory,  power  and  privilege 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  old,  to  the 
seniors,  bt  Tiepovreg,  rj  yepovaia —  ruling  by  a 
council  wherein  no  question  might  be  dis- 
cussed, one  might  only  deliver  one's  aye! 
or  no  !  Lacedaemon  was  in  truth  before  all 
things  an  organized  place  of  discipline,  an 
organized  opportunity  also,  for  youth,  for 
the  sort  of  youth  that  knew  how  to  com- 
mand by  serving  —  a  constant  exhibition 
of  youthful  courage,  youthful  self-respect, 
yet  above  all  of  true  youthful  docility; 
youth  thus  committing  itself  absolutely, 
soul  and  body,  to  a  corporate  sentiment  in 
its  very  sports.  There  was  a  third  sort  of 
regulation  visits  the  lads  of  Lacedaemon 
were  driven  to  pay  to  those  country  places, 
the  vales,  the  uplands,  when,  to  brace 
youthful  stomachs  and  develop  resource 
they  came  at  stated  intervals  as  a  kind 
of  mendicants  or  thieves,  feet  and  head 
uncovered  through  frost  and  heat,  to 
steal  their  sustenance,  under  penalties 
if  detected  ;  "a  survival,"  anthropologists 
would  doubtless  prove,  pointing  out  col- 
lateral illustrations  of  the  same,  from  a 
world  of  purely  animal  courage  and  keen- 
ness. Whips  and  rods  used  in  a  kind  of 
monitorial  system  by  themselves  had  a 
great  part  in  the  education  of  these  young 
aristocrats  ;  and,  as  pain  surely  must  do, 
pain  not  of  bodily  disease  or  wretched 
accidents,  but  as  it  were  by  dignified  rules 
of  art,  seem  to  have  refined  them,  to  have 
made  them  observant  of  the  minutest 
direction  in  those  musical  exercises, 
wherein  eye  and  ear  and  foot  all  alike  com- 
bined. There  could  be  nothing  napakeLnb- 
fievov,  as  Plato  says,  no  "oversights." here. 
No  !  every  one,  at  every  moment,  quite  at 
his  best;  and,  observe  especially!  with 
no  superfluities ;  seeing  that  when  we 
have  to  do  with  music  of  any  kind,  with 
matters  of  art,  in  stone,  in  words,  in  the 
actions  of  life,  all  superfluities  are  in  very 
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truth  "superfluities  of  naughtiness  "  such 
as  annihilate  music. 

The  country  through  which  our  young 
traveller  from  his  laxer  school  of  Athens 
seeks  his  way  to  Lacedaemon,  this  land  of 
a  noble  slavery,  so  peacefully  occupied 
but  for  those  irregular  nocturnal  terrors, 
was  perhaps  the  loveliest  in  Greece,  with 
that  peculiarly  blent  loveliness,  in  which, 
as  at  Florence,  the  expression  of  a  luxu- 
rious lowland  is  duly  checked  by  the 
severity  of  its  mountain  barriers.  It  was 
a  type  of  the  Dorian  purpose  in  life  — 
sternness,  like  sea-water  infused  into  wine, 
overtaking  a  matter  naturally  rich,  at  the 
moment  when  fulness  may  lose  its  savor 
and  expression.  Amid  the  corn  and  olean- 
ders—  corn  "so  tall,  close,  and  luxu- 
riant," as  the  modern  traveller  there  still 
finds  —  it  was  visible  at  last,  Lacedaemon, 
icotA/i  ZnapTT],  "hollow  Sparta,"  under  the 
sheltering  walls  of  Taygetus,  the  broken 
and  rugged  forms  of  which  were  attributed 
to  earthquake,  but  without  proper  walls  of 
its  own.  In  that  natural  fastness,  or  trap, 
or  falcon's  nest,  it  had  no  need  of  them, 
the  falcon  of  the  land,  with  the  hamlets, 
7co7uxvLa^  a  hundred  and  more,  dispersed 
over  it,  in  jealously  enforced  seclusion 
from  one  another. 

From  the  first  he  notes  "  the  antiquated 
appearance  "  of  Lacedaemon,  by  no  means 
a  "  growing  "  place,  always  rebuilding,  re- 
modelling, itself,  after  the  newest  fashion, 
with  shapeless  suburbs  stretching  further 
and  further  on  every  side  of  it  grown  too 
large  perhaps,  as  Plato  threatens,  to  be  a 
body,  a  corporate  unity,  at  all;  not  that, 
but  still,  and  to  the  last,  itself  only  a  great 
village,  a  solemn,  ancient,  mountain  vil- 
lage. Even  here  of  course  there  had  been 
movement,  some  sort  of  progress,  if  so  it 
is  to  be  called,  linking  limb  to  limb;  but 
long  ago.  Originally  a  union  after  the 
manner  of  early  Rome  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  neighboring  villages  which  had  never 
lost  their  physiognomy,  like  Rome  it  oc- 
cupied a  group  of  irregular  heights,  the 
outermost  roots  of  Taygetus,  on  the  barik 
of  a  river  or  mountain  torrent,  impetuous 
enough  in  winter,  a  series  of  wide  shallows 
and  deep  pools  in  the  blazing  summer. 
It  was  every  day  however,  all  the  year 
round,  that  Lacedaemonian  youth  plunged 
itself  in  the  Eurotas.  Hence,  from  this 
circumstance  of  the  union  there  of  origi- 
nally disparate  parts,  the  picturesque  and 
expressive  irregularity,  had  they  had  time 
to  think  it  such,  of  the  "  city  "  properly  so 
termed,  the  one  open  place  or  street,  High 
Street,  or  Corso — Aphetais  by  name, 
lined,  irregularly  again,  with  various  reli- 
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gious  and  other  monuments.  It  radiated 
on  all  sides  into  a  mazy  coil,  an  ambush, 
of  narrow,  crooked  lanes,  up  and  down,  in 
which  attack  and  defence  would  necessa- 
rily be  a  matter  of  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
In  the  outskirts  lay  the  citizens'  houses, 
roomier  far  than  those  of  Athens,  with 
spacious,  walled  courts,  almost  in  the 
country.  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  homes 
of  Athens,  the  legitimate  wife  had  a  real 
dignity,  the  unmarried  women  a  singular 
freedom.  There  were  no  door-knockers  ; 
you  shouted  at  the  outer  gate  to  be  let  in. 
Between  the  high  walls  lanes  passed  into 
country  roads,  sacred  ways  to  ancient 
sacrosanct  localities,  Therapnae,  Amyclae, 
on  this  side  or  that,  under  the  shade  of 
mighty  plane-trees. 

Plato,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
gives  a  hint  that,  like  all  other  visible 
things,  the  very  trees  —  how  they  grow  — 
exercise  an  aesthetic  influence  on  charac- 
ter. The  diligent  legislator,  therefore, 
would  have  his  preferences,  even  in  this 
matter  of  trees  under  which  the  citizens 
of  the  perfect  city  might  sit  down  to  rest. 
What  trees?  you  wonder.  The  olive? 
the  laurel,  as  if  wrought  in  grandiose 
metal?  the  cypress?  that  came  to  a  won- 
derful height  in  Dorian  Crete;  the  oak? 
we  think  it  very  expressive  of  strenuous 
national  character.  Well,  certainly  the 
plane-tree  for  one,  characteristic  tree  of 
Lacedaemon  then  and  now  ;  a  very  tranquil 
and  tranquillizing  object  spreading  its 
level  or  gravely  curved  masses  on  the  air, 
as  regally  as  the  tree  of  Lebanon  itself. 
Avast  grove  of  such  was  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Lacedaemon  in  any  distant 
view  of  it ;  that,  and,  as  at  Athens,  a  colos- 
sal image,  older  than  the  days  of  Pheid- 
ias  ;  the  "  Demos  "  of  Lacedaemon,  it  would 
seem,  towering  visibly  above  the  people 
it  protected.  Below  those  mighty  trees, 
on  an  island  in  their  national  river,  were 
the  "playing-fields,"  where  Lacedaemonian 
youth  after  sacrifice  in  the  "  Ephebeum '* 
delighted  others  rather  than  itself  (no 
shirking  was  allowed)  with  a  sort  of  foot- 
ball, under  rigorous  self-imposed  rules  — 
tearing,  biting  —  a  sport,  rougher  even 
than  our  own,  ei  mime  trh  dangereux^  as 
our  Attic  neighbors,  the  French,  say  of 
the  English  game. 

They  were  orderly  enough  perforce,  the 
boys,  the  young  men,  within  the  city  — 
seen,  but  not  heard,  except  under  regula- 
tions, when  they  made  the  best  music  ic 
the  world.  Our  visitor  from  Athens  when 
he  saw  those  youthful  soldiers,  or  military 
students,  as  Xenophon  in  his  pretty  trea- 
tise on  the  polity  of  Lacedaemon  describes, 
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walking  with  downcast  eyes,  their  hands 
meekly  hidden  in  their  cloaks,  might  have 
thought  them  young  monks,  had  he  known 
of  such. 

A  little  mountain  town,  however  ambi- 
tious, however  successful  in  its  ambition, 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  compete  with 
Athens,  or  Corinth,  itself  a  Dorian  state, 
in  art-production,  yet  had  not  only  its 
characteristic  preferences  in  this  matter, 
in  plastic  and  literary  art,  but  had  also 
many  venerable  and  beautiful  buildings 
to  show.  The  Athenian  visitor,  who  is 
standing  now  in  the  central  space  of  Lace- 
daemon,  notes  here,  as  being  a  trait  also 
of  the  "  perfect  city  "  of  academic  theory, 
that  precisely  because  these  people  find 
themselves  very  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ences of  form,  and  color,  and  sound,  to 
external  aesthetic  influence,  but  have  withal 
a  special  purpose,  a  certain  strongly  con- 
ceived disciplinary  or  ethic  ideal,  a  pecul- 
iar humor  therefore  prevails  among  them, 
a  self-denying  humor,  in  regard  to  these 
things.  Those  ancient  Pelopid  princes, 
from  whom  the  hereditary  kings  of  historic 
Lacedaemon,  come  back  from  exile  into 
their  old  home,  claim  to  be  descended,  had 
had  their  palaces  with  a  certain  Homeric, 
Asiatic  splendor,  of  wrought  metal  and  the 
like;  considerable  relics  of  which  still 
remained,  but  as  public  or  sacred  property 
now.  At  the  time  when  Plato's  scholar 
stands  before  them,  the  houses  of  these 
latter  historic  kings  —  two  kings,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  always  reigning  to- 
gether, in  some  not  quite  clearly  evolved 
differentiation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
functions  — were  plain  enough  ;  the  royal 
doors,  when  beggar  or  courtier  approached 
them,  no  daintier  than  Lycurgus  had  pre- 
scribed for  all  true  Lacedaemonian  citi- 
zens ;  rude,  strange  things  to  look  at, 
fashioned  only,  like  the  ceilings  within, 
with  axe  and  saw,  of  old  mountain  oak  or 
pine  from  those  great  Taygetan  forests, 
whence  came  also  the  abundant  iron,  which 
this  stern  people  of  iron  and  steel  had 
superinduced  on  that  earlier  dreamy  age 
of  silver  and  gold  ;  of  steel,  however, 
admirably  tempered  and  wrought  in  its 
application  to  military  use,  and  much 
sought  after  throughout  Greece. 

Layer  upon  layer,  the  relics  of  those 
earlier  generations,  a  whole  succession  of 
remarkable  races,  lay  beneath  the  strenu- 
ous footsteps  of  the  present  occupants,  as 
there  was  old  poetic  legend  in  the  depths 
of  their  seemingly  so  practical  or  prosaic 
souls.  Nor  beneath  their  feet  only;  the 
relics  of  their  worship,  their  sanctuaries, 
their  tombs,  their  very  houses,  were  part 


of  the  scenery  of  actual  life.  Our  young 
Platonic  visitor  from  Athens,  climbing 
through  those  narrow,  winding  lanes,  and 
standing  at  length  on  the  open  platform  of 
the  Aphetais,  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
treasures,  modest  treasures,  of  ancient 
architecture,  dotted  irregularly  here  and 
there  about  him,  as  if  with  conscious  de- 
sign upon  picturesque  effect,  such  irregu- 
larities sometimes  carrying  in  them  the 
secret  of  expression,  an  accent.  Old 
Alcman  for  one  had  been  alive  to  the 
poetic  opportunities  of  the  place  ;  boasts 
that  he  belongs  to  Lacedaemon,  ''abound- 
ing in  sacred  tripods;"  that  it  was  here 
the  Heliconian  Muses  had  revealed  them- 
selves to  him.  If  the  private  abodes  even 
of  royalty  were  rude  it  was  only  that  the 
splendor  of  places  dedicated  to  religion 
and  the  state  might  the  more  abound. 
Most  splendid  of  them  all,  the  "  Stoa 
Paskile,"  a  cloister  or  portico  with  painted 
walls,  to  which  the  spoils  of  the  Persian 
war  had  been  devoted,  ranged  its  pillars 
of  white  marble  on  one  side  of  the  centra! 
space  ;  on  the  other,  connecting  those 
high  memories  with  the  task  of  the  living, 
lay  the  "  Chores,"  where,  at  the  "  Gymno- 
paedia,"  the  Spartan  youth  danced  in  honor 
of  Apollo.  ^1 

Scattered  up  and  down  among  the  mon-  f|{ 
uments  of  victory  in  battle  were  the  heroa, 
tombs  or  chapels  of  the  heroes  who  had 
purchased  it  with  their  blood  —  Pausanias, 
Leonidas,  brought  home  from  Thermopylae 
forty  years  after  his  death.  "  A  pillar, 
too,"  says  Pausanias,  "  is  erected  here,  on 
which  the  paternal  names  are  inscribed  of 
those  who  at  Thermopylae  sustained  the 
attack  of  the  Medes."  Here  in  truth  all 
deities  put  on  a  martial  habit  —  Aphrodite, 
the  Muses,  Eros  himself,  Athene  Chal- 
cioecus,  Athene  of  the  Brazen  House,  an 
antique  temple  towering  above  the  rest, 
built  from  the  spoils  of  some  victory  long 
since  forgotten.  The  name  of  the  artist 
who  made  the  image  of  the  tutelary  god- 
dess was  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
early  Greek  art,  Gitiades,  a  native  of 
Lacedaemon.  He  had  composed  a  hymn 
also  in  her  praise.  Could  we  have  seen 
the  place  he  had  restored  rather  than  con- 
structed, with  its  covering  of  mythological 
reliefs  in  brass  or  bronze,  perhaps  Homer's 
descriptions  of  a  seemingly  impossible 
sort  of  metallic  architecture  would  have 
been  less  taxing  to  his  reader's  imagina- 
tion. Those  who  in  other  places  had  lost 
their  tastes  amid  the  facile  splendors  of  a 
later  day,  might  here  go  to  school  again. 

Throughout  Greece,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
Doric  style  came  to  prevail  as  the  religious 
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or  hieratic  manner,  never  to  be  surpassed 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  Gothic  style  seems 
likely  to  do  with  us.  Though  it  is  not 
exclusively  the  invention  of  Doric  men, 
yet,  says  Muller,  "the  Dorian  character 
created  the  Dorian  architecture,"  and  he 
notes  in  it,  especially,  the  severity  of  the 
perfectly  straight,  smartly  tapering  line  of 
its  column ;  the  bold  projection  of  the 
capital ;  the  alternation  there  of  long,  un- 
ornamented,  plain  surfaces  with  narrower 
bands  of  decorated  work;  the  profound 
shadows ;  the  expression  of  security,  of 
harmony,  infused  throughout ;  the  magnifi- 
cent pediment  crowning  the  whole,  like 
the  cornice  of  mountain  wall,  beyond, 
around,  and  above  it.  Standing  there  in 
the  Aphetais,  amid  these  venerable  works 
of  art,  the  visitor  could  not  forget  the 
natural  architecture  about  him.  As  the 
Dorian  genius  had  differentiated  itself 
from  the  common  Hellenic  type  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  so  here 
at  last,  in  its  final  and  most  characteristic 
home,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  them  : 
offwd  re  kol  KOiTuziveTaL. 

We  know,  some  of  us,  what  such  moun- 
tain neighborhood  means.  The  whole- 
some vigor,  the  clearness  and  purity  they 
maintain  in  matters  such  as  air,  light, 
water;  how  their  presence  multiplies  the 
contrasts,  the  element  of  light  and  shadow, 
in  things  ;  the  untouched  perfection  of  the 
minuter  ornament,  flower  or  crystal,  they 
permit  one  sparingly;  their  reproachful 
aloofness,  though  so  close  to  us,  keeping 
sensitive  minds  at  least  in  a  sort  of  moral 
alliance  with  their  remoter  solitudes. 
"The  whole  life  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
community,"  says  Miiller,  "had  a  seclud- 
ed, impenetrable,  and  secret  character." 
You  couldn't  really  know  it  unless  you 
were  of  it. 

A  system  which  conceived  the  whole  of 
life  as  matter  of  attention,  patience,  a 
fidelity  to  detail,  like  that  of  good  soldiers 
and  musicians,  could  not  but  tell  also  on 
the  merest  handicrafts,  constituting  them 
in  the  fullest  sense  ?i  craft.  If  the  money 
of  Sparta  was,  or  had  recently  been,  of 
cumbrous  iron,  that  was  because  its  trade 
had  a  sufficient  variety  of  stock  to  be 
mainly  by  barter,  and  we  may  suppose  the 
market  (into  which,  like  our  own  academic 
youth  at  Oxford,  young  Spartans  were 
forbidden  to  go)  full  enough  of  business 
—  many  a  busy  workshop  in  those  winding 
lanes.  The  lower  arts  certainly  no  true 
Spartan  might  practise  ;  but  even  Helots, 
artisan  Helots,  would  have  more  than  was 
usual  elsewhere  of  that  sharpened  intelli- 
gence   and  the  disciplined  hand   in  such 
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labor,  which  really  dignify  those  who 
follow  it.  In  Athens  itself  certain  Lace- 
dccmonian  commodities  were  much  in 
demand,  things  of  military  service  or  for 
every-day  use,  turned  out  with  flawless 
adaptation  to  their  purpose. 

The  Helots,  then,  to  whom  this  business 
exclusively  belonged,  a  race  of  slaves, 
distinguishable,  however,  from  the  slaves 
or  serfs  who  tilled  the  land,  handing  on 
their  mastery  in  those  matters  in  a  kind  of 
guild,  father  to  son,  through  old-established 
families  of  flute -players,  wine -mixers, 
bakers,  and  the  like,  thus  left  their  hered- 
itary lords,  the  Gens  Fleur-de-lises  (to  bor- 
row an  expression  from  French  feudalism) 
in  unbroken  leisure,  to  perfect  themselves 
for  the  proper  functions  of  gentlemen  — 
leisure,  oxokri,  in  the  two  senses  of  the 
word,  which  in  truth  involve  one  another 
—  their  whole  time  free,  to  be  told  out  in 
austere  schools.  Long,  easeful  nights, 
with  more  than  enough  to  eat  and  drink, 
the  "illiberal"  pleasures  of  appetite,  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  agree  in  thinking 
them,  are  of  course  the  appropriate  reward 
or  remedy  of  those  who  work  painfully 
with  their  hands,  and  seem  to  have  been 
freely  conceded  to  those  Helots,  who  by 
concession  of  the  State,  from  first  to  last 
their  legal  owner,  were  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  sometimes  much  petted  in  the 
house,  though  by  no  means  fully  conceded 
to  the  "golden  youth"  of  Lacedaemon  — 
youth  of  gold,  or  gilded  steel.  The  tradi- 
tional Helot,  drunk  perforce  to  disgust  his 
young  master  with  the  coarseness  of  vice, 
is  probably  a  fable ;  and  there  are  other 
stories  full  of  a  touching  spirit  of  natural 
service,  of  submissiveness,  of  an  instinc- 
tively loyal  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  one  trained  perhaps  to  despise 
him,  by  which  the  servitor  must  have  be- 
come, in  his  measure,  actually  a  sharer  in 
them.  Just  here,  for  once,  we  see  that 
slavish  ^Oof,  the  servile  range  of  sentiment, 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  condition 
of  slavery,  if  it  be  indeed,  as  Aristotle 
supposes,  one  of  the  natural  relationships 
between  man  and  man,  idealized,  or  aes- 
thetically right,  pleasant,  and  proper  ;  the 
aper^,  or  "best  possible  condition  "  of  the 
young  servitor  as  such,  including  a  sort  of 
bodily  worship,  and  a  willingness  to  share 
the  keen  discipline  which  had  developed 
the  so  attractive  gallantry  of  his  youthful 
lords. 

A  great  wave,  successive  waves,  of  in- 
vasion, sufficiently  remote  to  have  lost 
already  all  historic  truth  of  detail,  had  left 
them —  these  Helots  and  the  Perioeci,  in 
the  country  round  about  — thus  to  serve 
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among  their  own  kinsmen,  though  so  close 
to  them  in  lineage,  so  much  on  a  level 
with  their  masters  in  essential  physical 
qualities  that  to  the  last  they  could  never 
be  entirely  subdued  in  spirit.  Patient 
modern  research,  following  the  track  of  a 
deep-rooted  national  tradition  veiled  in 
the  mythological  figments  which  centre  in 
what  is  called  "  The  Return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,"  reveals  those  northern  immigrants 
or  invaders,  at  various  points  on  their  way, 
dominant  all  along  it,  from  a  certain  deep 
vale  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  southwards,  gradually  through  zone 
after  zone  of  more  temperate  lowland,  to 
reach  their  perfection,  highlanders  from 
first  to  last,  in  this  mountain  "hollow  "  of 
Lacedaemon.  They  claim  supremacy,  not 
as  Dorian  invaders,  but  as  kinsmen  of  the 
old  Acha2an  princes  of  the  land;  yet  it 
was  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  position  so  strained, 
like  that,  as  Aristotle  expressly  pointed 
out,  of  a  beleaguered  encampment  in  an 
enemy's  territory,  that  the  singular  insti- 
tutions of  Lacedaemon,  the  half-military, 
half-monastic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  this 
so  gravely  beautiful  place,  had  been  origi- 
nally due.  But  observe  !  —  Its  moral  and 
political  system,  in  which  that  slavery  was 
so  significant  a  factor,  its  discipline,  its 
aesthetic  and  other  scruples,  its  peculiar 
moral  ijOog,  having  long  before  our  Platonic 
student  comes  thither  attained  its  original 
and  proper  ends,  survived,  there  is  the 
point,  survived  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  of  public  and  perhaps 
still  more  of  personal  pride,  though  of  the 
finer,  the  very  finest  sort,  in  one  word  as  an 
idea/.  Pericles,  as  you  remember,  in  his 
famous  vindication  of  the  Athenian  sys- 
tem, makes  his  hearers  understand  that  the 
ends  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people  might 
have  been  attained  with  less  self-sacrifice 
than  theirs.  But  still,  there  it  remained, 
7f  diaira  AupiKTf  —  the  genuine  Laconism  of 
the  Lacedemonians  themselves,  their  tra- 
ditional conception  of  life,  with  its  earnest- 
ness, its  precision,  and  strength,  its  loyalty 
to  its  own  type,  its  impassioned  complete- 
ness ;  a  spectacle,  aesthetically,  at  least, 
very  interesting,  like  some  perfect  instru- 
ment shaping  to  what  they  visibly  were, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  people,  in  Greece, 
in  the  world. 

"  Bodily  exercise,"  gymnastic,  of  course, 
does  not  always  and  necessarily  effect  the 
like  of  that.  A  certain  perfectly  pre- 
served old  Roman  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
Lateraa  Museum,  presents  a  terribly  fresh 
picture  of  the  results  of  another  sort  of 
"training,"  the  monstrous  development  by 


a  cruel  art,  by  exercise,  of  this  or  that 
muscle,  changing  a  boy  or  man  into  a 
merely  mechanic  instrument  with  which 
his  breeders  might  make  money  by  amus-  M  J 
ing  the  Roman  people.  Victor  Hugo's  f|  j 
odious  dream  of  Lhomme  qui  rit,  must 
have  had  something  of  a  prototype  among 
those  old  Roman  gladiators.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, says  Xenophon  on  the  other  | 
hand,  dfioiug,  and  re  tuv  cKcTicjv  Koi  dno  x^tpCnf 
Kal  and  rpaxhTuov  yvfivd^ovTai.  Here,  too,  , 
that  is  to  say,  they  aimed  at,  they  found, 
proportion,  Pythagorean  symmetry  or  mu- 
sic, and  bold  as  they  could  be  in  their 
exercises  (it  was  a  Lacedaemonian  who,  at 
Olympia,  for  the  first  time  threw  aside  the 
heavy  girdle  and  ran  naked  to  the  goal) 
forbade  all  that  was  likely  to  disfigure  the 
body.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  all 
ties  of  nature  rent  asunder,  nor  all  connec- 
tion between  parents  and  children  in  those 
genial,  retired  houses  at  an  end  in  very 
early  life,  it  was  yet  a  strictly  public  edu- 
cation which  began  early  with  them,  and 
with  a  very  clearly  defined  programme, 
conservative  of  ancient  traditional  and  un- 
written rules,  an  aristocratic  education  for 
the  few,  the  liberates  —  ''liberals,"  as  we 
may  say,  in  that  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ;  it  made  them  in  very  deed  the  lords,  ^^Ji 
the  masters  of  those  they  were  meant  by  ^|{ 
and  by  to  rule;  mastersof  their  very  souls, 
of  their  imagination,  enforcing  on  them  an 
ideal  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  authority,  thus 
backing,  or  backed  by,  a  very  effective 
organization  of  "  the  power  of  the  sword.'* 
In  speaking  of  Lacedaemon,  you  see,  it 
comes  naturally  to  speak  out  of  proportion, 
it  might  seem,  of  its  youth  and  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth.  But  in  fact  if  you  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Lacedaemonian  youth, 
you  may  conceive  Lacedaemonian  manhood 
for  yourselves ;  you  see  already  what  the 
boy,  the  youth,  so  late  in  obtaining  his 
majority,  in  becoming  a  man,  came  to  be 
in  the  action  of  life,  and  on  the  battlefield. 
"  In  a  Doric  state,"  says  Miiller,  "educa- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  government." 

A  young  Lacedaemonian  then  of  the 
privileged  class  left  his  home,  his  tender 
nurses  in  those  large,  quiet,  old  suburban 
houses  early,  for  a  public  school,  a  school- 
ing all  the  stricter  as  years  went  on,  to  be 
followed,  even  so,  by  a  peculiar  Wnd  of 
barrack-life,  the  temper  of  which,  a  sort 
of  military  monasticism,  (it  must  be  re- 
peated) would  beset  him  to  the  end. 
Though  in  the  gymnasium  of  Lacedaemo- 
nia  no  idle  bystanders,  no  —  well!  Pla- 
tonic loungers  after  truth  or  what  not  — 
were   permitted,  yet  we  are  told,  neither 
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there  nor  in  Sparta  generally,  neither 
there  nor  anywhere  else,  were  the  boys 
permitted  to  be  alone.  If  a  certain  love 
of  reserve,  of  seclusion  characterized  the 
Spartan  citizen  as  such,  that,  perhaps,  was 
the  cicatrice  of  that  early  wrench  from  a 
soft  home  into  the  imperative,  inevitable 
gaze  of  his  fellows,  broad,  searching,  mi- 
nute, his  regret  for,  his  desire  to  regain, 
moral  and  mental  even  more  than  physical 
ease.  And  his  education  continued  late; 
he  could  seldom  think  of  marriage  till  the 
age  of  thirty.  Ethically  it  aimed  at  the 
reality,  aesthetically  at  the  expression,  of 
reserved  power,  and  set  its  subject  early 
on  the  thought  of  his  personal  dignity,  of 
self-command,  in  the  artistic  way,  of  a 
good  musician,  a  good  soldier.  It  is  noted 
that  "the  general  accent  of  the  Doric  dia- 
lect has  itself  the  character  not  of  question 
or  entreaty,  but  of  command  or  dictation." 
The  place  of  deference,  of  obedience,  was 
large  in  the  education  of  Lacedaemonian 
youth ;  and  they  never  complained.  It 
involved  however  for  the  most  part,  as 
with  ourselves,  the  government  of  youth 
by  itself;  an  implicit  subordination  of  the 
younger  to  the  older,  in  many  degrees. 
Quite  early  in  life,  at  school,  they  found 
that  superiors  and  inferiors,  oholol  and 
inofieiovec,  there  really  were  ;  and  their  edu- 
cation proceeded  with  systematic  boldness 
on  that  fact,  'Eipev,  fzei?.eip7jv  Gidevvrig  and 
the  like  —  words,  titles,  which  indicate  an 
unflinching  elaboration  of  the  attitudes  of 
youthful  subordination  and  command, 
with  responsibility  —  remain  as  a  part  of 
what  we  might  call  their  "public-school 
slang."  They  ate  together  "in  their 
divisions"  —  ayeXia  —  on  much  the  same 
fare  every  day  at  a  sort  of  messes  ;  not 
reclined,  like  lonians  or  Asiatics,  but  like 
heroes,  the  princely  males  in  Homer,  sit- 
ting upright  on  their  wooden  benches  ; 
were  "  inspected  "  frequently,  and,  by  free 
use  of  vivd  voce  examination  "became 
adepts  in  presence  of  mind,"  in  mental 
readiness  and  vigor,  in  the  brief  mode  of 
speech  Plato  commends,  which  took  and 
has  kept  its  name  from  them;  no  warm 
baths  allowed  ;  a  daily  plunge  in  their 
river  required.  Yes  !  the  beauty  of  these 
most  beautiful  of  all  people  was  a  male 
oeauty,  far  remote  from  feminine  tender- 
ness, had  the  expression  of  a  certain 
ascisis  in  it,  was  like  unsweetened  wine. 
In  comparison  with  it  beauty  of  another 
type  might  seem  to  be  wanting  in  edge  or 
accent. 

And  they  could  be  silent.  Of  the  posi- 
tive uses  of  the  negation  of  speech,  like 
genuine  scholars  of  Pythagoras,  the  Lace- 


daemonians were  well  aware,  gaining: 
strength  and  intensity  by  repression. 
Long  spaces  of  enforced  silence  hadi 
doubtless  something  to  do  with  that  ex- 
pressive brevity  of  utterance  which  could; 
be  also,  when  they  cared,  so  inexpressive 
of  what  their  intentions  really  were  ;  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  habit  of  mind  to  which 
such  speaking  would  come  naturally.  la 
contrast  with  the  ceaseless  prattle  of 
Athens,  Lacedaemonian  assemblies  lasted 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  all  standing, 
A  Lacedaemon  ambassador  being  asked 
in  whose  name  he  was  come,  replies  :  "  Ir> 
the  name  of  the  State,  if  I  succeed  ;  if  I 
fail,  in  my  own."  What  they  lost  in  ex- 
tension they  gained  in  depth. 

Had  our  traveller  been  tempted  to  ask  a 
young  Lacedaemonian  to  return  his  visit 
at  Athens,  permission  would  have  beer* 
refused  him.  He  belonged  to  a  commu- 
nity bent  above  all  things  on  keeping  in- 
delibly its  own  proper  color.  Its  more 
strictly  mental  education  centred,  in  fact, 
in  a  faithful  training  of  the  memory, 
again  in  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras,  in  regard- 
to  what  seemed  best  worth  remembering* 
Hard  and  practical  as  Lacedaemonians 
might  seem,  they  lived  nevertheless  very 
much  by  imagination;  and  to  train  the 
memory,  to  preoccupy  their  minds  with 
the  past,  as  in  our  own  classic  or  historic 
culture  of  youth,  was  in  reality  to  develop 
a  vigorous  imagination.  In  music,  fiovaiKff^ 
as  they  conceived  it,  there  would  be  no- 
strictly  selfish  reading,  writing,  or  listen- 
ing; and  if  there  was  little  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian lad  had  to  read  or  write  at  all,  he  had 
much  to  learn,  like  a  true  conservative,  by 
heart:  those  unwritten  laws  of  which  the 
Council  of  Elders  was  the  authorized  de- 
positary, and  on  which  the  whole  public 
procedure  of  the  State  depended  ;  the 
archaic  forms  of  religious  worship;  the 
names  of  their  kings,  of  victors  in  their 
games  or  in  battle;  the  brief  record  of 
great  events ;  the  oracles  they  had  re- 
ceived;  the  rhetrai^  from  Lycurgus 
downwards,  composed  in  metrical  Lace- 
daemonian Greek  ;  their  history  and  law,  in 
fact,  actually  set  to  music,  by  Terpander 
and  others,  it  was  said.  What  the  Lace- 
daemonian learned  by  heart  he  was  for  the 
most  part  to  sing  ;  and  we  catch  a  glimpse^ 
an  echo,  of  their  boys  in  school  chanting; 
one  of  the  things  in  old  Greece  one  would 
have  liked  best  to  see  and  hear  —  youth- 
ful beauty  and  strength  in  perfect  service  ; 
a  manifestation  of  the  true  and  genuine 
Hellenism,  though  it  may  make  one  think 
of  the  novices  at  school  in  some  Gothic 
cloister,  of  our  own  old  English  schools^ 
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nay,  of  the  young  Lacedaemonian's  cousins 
at  Sion,  singing  there  the  law  and  its 
praises. 

The  Platonic  student  of  the  ways  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  observes  then,  is  inter- 
ested in  observing,  that  their  education 
which  indeed  makes  no  sharp  distinction 
between  mental  and  bodily  exercise,  re- 
sults as  it  had  begun  in  "  music"  —  ends 
with  body,  mind,  memory  above  all,  their 
finest,  on  great  show-days,  in  the  dance. 
Austere,  self-denying  Lacedaemon  had  in 
fact  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Greece, 
in  part  scooped  out  boldly  on  the  hillside, 
built  partly  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
the  foundations  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 
We  read  what  Plato  says  in  "The  Repub- 
lic "  of  "  imitations,"  of  the  imitative  arts, 
imitation  reaching,  of  course,  its  largest 
development  on  the  stage,  and  are  perhaps 
surprised  at  the  importance  he  assigns,  in 
every  department  of  human  culture,  to  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  But  here  as  else- 
where to  see  was  to  understand.  We 
should  have  understood  Plato's  drift  in  his 
long  criticism  and  defence  of  imitative  art, 
his  careful  system  of  rules  concerning  it, 
could  we  have  seen  the  famous  dramatic 
Lacedaemonian  dancing.  They  danced  a 
theme,  a  subject.  A  complex  and  elabo- 
rate art  this  must  necessarily  have  been, 
but,  as  we  may  gather,  as  concise,  direct, 
economically  expressive,  in  all  its  varied 
sound  and  motion,  as  those  swift,  brief, 
lightly  girt,  impromptu  Lacedaemonian 
sayings.  With  no  movement  of  voice  or 
hand  or  foot,  'KapakeiTcbuEvov,  unconsidered, 
as  Plato  forbids,  it  was  the  perfect  flower 
of  their  correction,  of  that  minute  patience 
and  care  which  ends  in  a  perfect  expres- 
siveness ;  not  a  note,  a  glance,  a  touch  but 
told  obediently  in  the  promotion  of  a  firmly 
grasped  mental  conception;  as  in  that 
perfect  poetry  or  sculpture  or  painting,  in 
which  "the  finger  of  the  master  is  on 
every  part  of  his  work."  We  have  nothing 
really  like  it,  and  to  comprehend  it  must 
remember  that,  though  it  took  place  in  part 
at  least  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  —  was  in 
fact  a  ballet-dance,  it  had  also  the  charac- 
ter both  of  a  liturgical  service  and  of  a 
military  inspection  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
severity  of  rule,  was  a  natural  expression 
of  the  delight  of  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

So  perfect  a  spectacle  the  gods  them- 
selves might  be  thought  pleased  to  wit- 
ness ;  were  in  consequence  presented  with 
it  as  an  important  element  ia  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  whose 
life  religion  had  even  a  larger  part  than 
with  the  other  Greeks,  conspicuously  reli- 
gious, dEiGLdaliimeg,  involved  in  religion  or 


superstition,  as  the  Greeks  generally  were. 
More  closely  even  than  their  so  scrupulous 
neighbors  they  associated  the  State,  its 
acts  and  officers,  with  a  religious  sanc- 
tion, religious  usages,  theories,  traditions. 
While  the  responsibilities  of  secular  gov- 
ernment lay  upon  the  Ephors,  those  mys- 
teriously dual,  at  first  sight  useless,  and 
yet  so  sanctimoniously  observed  kings, 
"of  the  house  of  Heracles,"  with  some- 
thing of  the  splendor  of  the  Old  Achaean 
or  Homeric  kings,  in  life  as  also  in  death, 
the  splendid  funerals,  the  passionate  ar- 
chaic laments  which  then  followed  them, 
were  in  fact  of  spiritual  or  priestly  rank, 
the  living  and  active  centre  of  a  poetic 
religious  system,  binding  them  "in  a  be- 
neficent connection"  to  the  past,  and  in 
the  present  with  special  closeness  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi. 

Of  that  catholic  or  general  centre  of 
Greek  religion  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
the  hereditary  and  privileged  guardians, 
as  also  the  peculiar  people  of  Apollo,  the 
god  of  Delphi ;  but  observe  also,  of  Apollo 
in  a  peculiar  development  of  his  deity. 
In  the  dramatic  business  of  Lacedaemon, 
centring  in  those  almost  liturgical  dances, 
there  was  little  comic  acting.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  slaves  for  buffoonery  and  loud 
laughter,  was  to  their  master,  who  had  no 
taste  for  the  like,  a  reassuring  note  of  his 
superiority.  He  therefore  indulged  them 
in  it  on  occasion,  and  you  might  fancy  that 
the  religion  of  a  people  so  strenuous,  ever 
so  full  of  their  dignity,  must  have  been  a 
religion  of  gloom.  It  was  otherwise.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  like  those  monastic  per- 
sons of  whom  they  so  often  remind  one, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  however  surprising, 
were  a  very  cheerful  people  ;  and  the  reli- 
gion of  which  they  had  so  much,  deeply 
imbued  everywhere  with  an  optimism  as 
of  hopeful  youth,  encouraged  that  dispo- 
sition, was  above  all  a  religion  of  sanity. 
The  observant  Platonic  visitor  might  have 
taken  note  that  something  of  that  purga- 
tion of  religious  thought  and  sentiment, 
of  its  expression  in  literature,  recom 
mended  in  Plato's  "  Republic"  had  been 
already  quietly  effected  here  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  cheerful  day- 
light in  men's  tempers. 

in  furtherance  then  of  such  a  religion 
of  sanity,  of  that  harmony  of  functions, 
which  is  the  Aristotelian  definition  of 
health,  Apollo,  sanest  of  the  natural  gods, 
became  also  the  tribal  or  home  god  of 
Lacedaemon.  That  common  Greek  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  they  made  especially  their 
own  ;  but  (just  here  is  the  noticeable  point) 
with  a  marked  preference  for  the  human 
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element  in  him,  for  the  mental  powers  of 
his  being  over  those  elementary  or  natural 
forces  of  production,  which  he  also  mys- 
tically represents,  and  which  resulted 
sometimes  in  an  orgiastic,  an  unintellect- 
ual,  or  even  an  immoral  service.  He 
remains  youthful  and  unmarried.  In  con- 
gruity  with  this,  it  is  observed  that,  in  a 
quasi-Roman  worship,  abstract  qualities 
and  relationships,  ideals,  become  subsidi- 
ary objects  of  religious  consideration 
around  him,  such  as  sleep,  death,  fear, 
fortune,  laughter  even.  Nay,  other  gods 
also  are,  so  to  speak,  Apollinized,  adapted 
to  the  Apolline  presence;  Aphrodite 
armed,  Enyalius  in  fetters,  perhaps  that 
he  may  never  depart  thence.  Amateurs 
everywhere  of  the  virile  element  in  life, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  fact,  impart  to  all 
things  an  intellectual  character.  Adding 
a  strenuous  logic  to  seemingly  animal  in- 
stincts, for  them  courage  itself  becomes, 
as  for  the  strictly  philosophic  mind  at 
Athens,  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  an  in- 
tellectual condition,  a  form  of  right  knovyl- 
edge. 

Such  assertion  of  the  consciously  human 
interest  in  a  religion  based  originally  on  a 
preoccupation  with  the  unconscious  forces 
of  nature,  was  exemplified  in  the  great 
religious  festival  of  Lacedsemon.  As  a 
spectator  of  the  "  Hyacinthia,"  our  Pla- 
tonic student  would  have  found  himself 
one  of  a  large  body  of  strangers  gathered 
together  from  Lacedaemon  and  its  depen- 
dent towns  and  villages  within  the  ancient 
precincts  of  Amyclae,  at  the  season  be- 
tween spring  and  summer  when  under  the 
first  fierce  heat  of  the  year  the  abundant 
hyacinths  fade  from  the  fields.  Blue 
flowers,  you  remember,  are  the  rarest,  to 
many  eyes  the  loveliest ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  their  guests  were  met 
together  to  celebrate  the  death  of  the  hap- 
less lad  who  had  lent  his  name  to  them, 
Hyacinthus,  son  of  Apollo,  or  son  of  an 
ancient  mortal  king  who  had  reigned  in 
this  very  place  ;  in  either  case,  greatly  be- 
loved of  the  god,  who  had  slain  him  by 
sad  accident  as  they  played  at  quoits  to- 
gether delightfully,  to  his  immense  sor- 
row. That  Boreas  (the  north-wind)  had  | 
maliciously  miscarried  the  discus,  is  a 
circumstance  we  hardly  need  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  here,  of  course,  only  one  of 
many  transparent,  unmistakable  parables 
or  symbols  of  the  great  solar  change,  so 
sudden  in  the  south,  like  the  story  of  Pro- 
serpine, Adonis,  and  the  like.  But  here, 
more  completely  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
of  those  stories,  the  primary  elemental 
sense  had  obscured  itself  behind  its  really 


tragic  analogue  in  human  life,  behind  the 
figure  of  the  dying  youth.  We  know  little 
of  the  details  of  the  feast;  incidentally, 
that  Apollo  was  vested  on  the  occasion  in 
a  purple  robe,  brought  in  ceremony  from 
Lacedaemon,  woven  there,  Pausanias  tells 
us,  in  a  certain  house  called  from  that 
circumstance  "  Chiton."  You  may  re- 
member how  sparing  these  Lacedsemo- 
nians  were  of  such  dyed  raiment,  of  any 
but  the  natural  and  virgin  coloring  of  the 
fleece;  that  purple  or  red,  however,  was 
the  color  of  their  royal  funerals,  as  indeed 
Amyclae  itself  was  famous  for  purple 
stuffs  —  Amyclezi  vestes.  As  the  general 
order  of  the  feast  we  discern  clearly  a 
single  day  of  somewhat  shrill  gaiety  be- 
tween two  days  of  significant  mourning, 
not  unlike  the  feast  of  All  Souls'  Day, 
directed  from  mimic  grief  for  a  mythic 
object,  to  a  really  sorrowful  commemora- 
tion by  the  whole  Lacedsemonian  people 
—  each  separate  family  for  its  own  de- 
ceased members. 

It  was  so  again  with  those  other  youth- 
ful demi-gods,  the  Dioscuri,  themselves 
also,  in  old  heroic  time,  resident  in  this 
venerable  place;  Amyclcei fratres,  frater- 
nal leaders  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people. 
Their  statues  at  this  date  were  numerous 
in  Laconia;  and  the  docaita.,  primitive 
symbols  of  them,  those  two  upright  beams 
of  wood  carried  to  battle  before  the  two 
kings,  until  it  happened  that  through  their 
secret  enmity  a  certain  battle  was  lost, 
after  which  one  king  only  proceeded  to  the 
field,  and  one  part  only  of  that  token  of 
fraternity,  the  other  remaining  at  Sparta. 
Well !  they  were  two  stars,  you  know, 
at  their  original  birth  in  men's  minds, 
Gemini,  virginal  fresh  stars  of  dawn,  ris- 
ing and  setting  alternately  —  those  two, 
half-earthly,  half-celestial,  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  Polynices,  was  immortal.  The 
other,  Castor,  the  younger,  subject  to  old 
age  and  death,  had  fallen  in  battle,  was 
found  breathing  his  last ;  whereupon  Poly- 
nices, at  his  own  prayer,  was  permitted  to 
die;  with  undying  fraternal  affection,  had 
foregone  one  moiety  of  his  privilege,  and 
lay  in  the  grave  for  a  day  in  his  brother's 
stead,  but  shone  out  again  on  the  morrow  ; 
the  brothers  thus  ever  coming  and  going, 
interchangeably,  but  both  alike  gifted  now 
with  immortal  youth. 

In  their  origin,  then,  very  obviously 
elemental  deities,  they  were  thus  become 
almost  wholly  humanized,  fraternized,  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  people,  their  closest 
friends  of  the  whole  celestial  company 
visitors  as  fond  legend  told  at  their  very 
hearths,  found  warming  themselves  in  the 
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half-light  at  their  rude  fireside.  Them- 
selves thus  visible  on  occasion,  at  all 
tinnes  in  devout  art,  they  were  the  starry 
patrons  of  all  that  youth  was  proud  of, 
delighted  in,  horsemanship,  games,  battle  ; 
and  always  with  that  profound  fraternal 
sentiment.  Brothers,  comrades,  who  could 
not  live  without  one  another,  they  were 
the  most  fitting  patrons  of  a  place  in  which 
friendship,  comradeship  like  theirs,  came 
to  so  much.  Lovers  of  youth  they  re- 
mained, those  enstarred  types  of  it,  arrested 
thus  at  that  moment  of  miraculous  good 
fortune  as  a  consecration  of  that  clean, 
youthful  friendship,  "passing  even  the 
love  of  woman,"  which  by  system,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  their  founder's  name 
elaborated  into  a  kind  of  art,  became  an 
elementary  part  of  education.  A  part  of 
their  duty  and  discipline,  it  was  also  their 
great  solace  and  encouragement.  The  be- 
loved and  the  lover,  side  by  side  through 
their  long  days  of  eager  labor,  and  their 
brief  nights  of  delightful  rest,  above  all  on 
the  battlefield,  became  respectively,  octtjc, 
the  hearer,  and  ela7n>?/?iag,  the  inspirer;  the 
elder  inspiring  the  younger  with  his  own 
strength  and  noble  taste  in  things. 

What,  it  has  been  asked,  what  was  there 
to  occupy  persons  of  the  privileged  class 
in  Lacedasmon  from  morning  to  night,  thus 
cut  off  as  they  were  from  politics  and 
business,  and  many  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  men's  lives?  Our  Platonic  visitor 
would  have  asked  rather.  Why  this  stren- 
uous task-work,  day  after  day  ;  why  this 
loyalty  to  a  system,  so  costly  to  you  indi- 
vidually, though  it  may  be  thought  to  have 
survived  its  original  purpose  ;  this  labori- 
ous, endless  education,  which  does  not 
propose  to  give  you  anything  very  useful 
or  enjoyable  in  itself?  An  intelligent 
young  Spartan  might  have  replied  :  "  To 
the  end  that  I  myself  may  be  a  perfect 
work  of  art,  issuing  thus  into  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece."  He  might  have  observed  — 
we  may  safely  observe  for  him  —  that  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  whose  he  was, 
had  a  beauty  in  themselves,  as  we  may 
observe  also  of  some,  at  least,  of  our  own 
institutions,  educational  or  religious;  that 
they  bring  out,  for  instance,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  human  character,  and  relieve 
the  present  by  maintaining  in  it  an  ideal 
sense  of  the  past.  He  might  have  added 
that  he  had  his  friendships  to  solace  him  ; 
and  to  encourage  him,  the  sense  of  honor. 
Honor,  friendship,  loyalty  to  the  ideal 
of  the  past,  himself  as  a  work  of  art! 
There  was  much  of  course  in  his  answer. 
Yet  still  after  all,  to  understand,  to  be 
capable  of  such  motives,  was  itself  but  a 


result  of  that  exacting  discipline  of  char- 
acter we  are  trying  to  account  for;  and 
the  question  still  recurs,  Cuibonof  Why? 
with  no  prospect  of  Israel's  reward,  are 
you  as  scrupulous,  minute,  self-taxing,  as 
he  ?  A  tincture  of  asceticism  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian rule  may  remind  us  again  of 
the  monasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  then,  monastic  severity  was  for  the 
purging  of  a  troubled  conscience,  or  for 
the  hope  of  an  immense  prize,  neither  of 
which  conditions  is  to  be  supposed  here. 
In  fact  the  surprise  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  practi- 
cal man,  at  the  slightness  of  the  reward  tor 
which  a  Greek  spent  himself,  natural  as  it 
is  about  all  pagan  perfection,  is  especially 
applicable  about  these  Lacedaemonians, 
who  indeed  had  actually  invented  that  so 
corruptible  and  essentially  worthless  pars- 
ley crown  in  place  of  the  more  tangible 
prizes  of  an  earlier  age.  Strange  people  ! 
Where,  precisely,  may  be  the  spring  of 
action  in  you,  who  are  so  severe  to  your- 
selves ;  you  who,  in  the  words  of  Plato's 
supposed  objector  that  the  rules  of  the 
ideal  state  are  not  to  be  envied,  have  noth- 
ing you  can  really  call  your  own  ;  and  are 
like  hired  servants  in  your  own  houses; 
qui  manducatis  panem  doloris  ? 

Another  day-dream,  you  may  say,  about 
those  obscure  ancient  people,  it  was  ever 
so  difficult  really  to  know,  who  had  hidden 
their  actual  life  with  so  much  success; 
but  certainly  a  quite  natural  dream  upon 
the  paradoxical  things  we  are  told  of  them, 
on  good  authority.  It  is  because  they 
make  us  ask  that  question  ;  puzzle  us  by  a 
paradoxical  idealism  in  life;  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbors ;  that,  like 
some  of  our  old  English  places  of  educa- 
tion, though  we  might  not  like  to  live 
always  at  school  there,  it  is  good  to  visit 
them  on  occasion  ;  as  some  philosophic 
Athenians,  as  we  have  seen,  loved  to  do, 
at  least  in  thought. 
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SPAIN. 

I. 

The  changes  that  come  over  men  and 
nations  are  constantly  pressing  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  philosophical 
student  of  history,  and  no  country  more 
invites  to  reflection  upon  this  point  than 
Spain,  once  so  powerful  and  glorious. 
Only  a  few  centuries  ago  she  was  mistress 
of  two  hemispheres,  the  Old  and  the  New 
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World  trembled  at  the  nod  of  her  king. 
Now  Shakespeare's  words  apply  to  her :  — 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world;    now  lies  he 

there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

That  once  glorious  country  has  sunk  in 
the  political  world  to  the  level  of  the  least 
important  and  least  influential  State  in 
Europe.  Yet,  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  Spain  will  ever  regain  her  past  posi- 
tion, she  may  still  play  her  part  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Continent,  extend  her  in- 
fluence in  other  directions,  and  build  up 
new  liberties  and  new  hopes  within  her 
own  borders,  if  continued  peace  and  a 
wise  government  be  her  lot.  No  country 
has,  probably,  suffered  more  of  late  years 
than  this.  Few  have  been  more  politically 
convulsed.  It  is  well  to  cast  a  bird's-eye 
view  over  her  politics  during  the  last  dec- 
ades, in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

When  Alfonso  XII.  ascended  the 
throne,  he  delivered  the  land  from  the 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  it  had  been 
reduced  by  six  years  of  internal  convul- 
sions, and  opened  out  for  her  the  prospect 
of  a  long  period  of  peace.  Young,  patri- 
otic, disciplined  by  exile  and  misfortune, 
the  adolescent  king  had  brought  to  Spain 
a  fund  of  courage  and  good-will  towards 
the  hard  task  of  regenerating  his  kingdom. 
A  good  sovereign  and  a  good  citizen,  he 
regarded  himself  but  in  the  light  of  the 
first  of  the  Spaniards,  and  gathered  around 
himself  without  party  distinctions  the  emi- 
nent men  of  all  shades,  respecting  their 
various  opinions,  and  managing  their  sus- 
ceptibilities. After  having  shown  himself 
a  soldier,  he  gave  proof  of  his  ability  as  a 
ruler.  A  few  errors  he  certainly  com- 
mitted, but  these  may  be  put  down  rather 
to  his  youth  than  to  any  other  cause. 
They,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
winning  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  who, 
after  so  many  years  of  sanguinary  strug- 
gles, desired  ardently  to  enter  upon  a 
period  of  repose  and  peace.  Notwith- 
standing the  hostile  efforts  of  his  political 
enemies,  Alfonso's  reign  promised  to  be 
long  and  peaceful.  Then  came  his  pre- 
mature death.  In  this  embarrassing  situ- 
ation, it  was  felt  that  the  only  safe  course 
lay  in  uniting  all  the  monarchical  forces, 
and  in  putting  aside,  for  a  time  at  least, 
all  the  old  classical  distinctions  of  party. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Don 
Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  gave  a  bril- 
liant proof  of  patriotism  and  attachment 
to  the  throne  by  advising  the  young  regent 


to  call  into  power  Sefior  Sagasta,  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  to  secure 
in  this  wise  the  support  of  the  Liberal 
Progressists,  who  otherwise  might  have 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  dynasty. 

Canovas,  now  again  prime  minister,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  modern  Spain.  Born  at  Malaga  in 
1824,  he  studied  philosophy  and  law  at 
Madrid.  At  the  university  he  had  as 
his  fellow-student  the  after-statesman  and 
brilliant  orator,  Emilio  Cagtelar.  Canovas 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  journal- 
ism, and  the  historical  lectures  delivered 
by  him  in  the  AthenaeU/m  at  Madrid  proved 
great  successes. 

In  1852,  when  returned  by  Malaga  as 
deputy  to  the  Cortes,  his  oratorical  powers 
soon  brought  him  into  notice  ;  for  he,  to- 
gether with  Sagasta  and  Castelar,  are  con- 
sidered the  best  modern  Spanish  speakers. 
Eloquence  has  an  extraordinary  impor- 
tance in  that  country,  and  it  is  quite  aston- 
ishing to  an  outsider  to  read  occasionally 
in  an  Opposition  newspaper  the  warmest 
and  most  glowing  praise  of  speeches  de- 
livered by  their  political  opponents. 

Two  years  after,  as  Spanish  chargi 
d'affaires  at  Rome,  Canovas  drew  up  the 
formula  of  the  Concordat  between  Spain 
and  the  Holy  See.  Twice  minister  of 
finance  and  once  of  the  colonies,  it  was  he 
who  presented  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  On 
the  fall  of  the  ministry  he  became  again  a 
simple  deputy,  siding  with  the  Liberal 
Opposition  ;  but  in  1868  he  was  once  more 
called  to  take  a  leading  part  both  as  writer 
and  orator  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
which  then  broke  out,  and  which  had  for 
its  object  the  bestowing  of  the  crown  upon 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 

After  the  failure  of  this  movement  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  made  overtures 
to  Donna  Isabella,  and  exercised  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  education  of 
Don  Alfonso,  substituting  for  the  clerical, 
absolute  ideas  of  his  mother  more  modern 
if  not  entirely  liberal  ones.  For  some 
time  he  had  secretly  carried  on  a  wid«- 
spread  propaganda  in  favor  of  Don  Alfonso 
during  the  different  forms  of  government 
that  had  been  on  trial  in  Spain,  and  he 
saw  that  the  moment  had  come  to  strike. 
It  was  he  who  urged  on  the  Spanish  no- 
bility to  send  an  address  to  Don  Alfonso 
on  his  birthday  in  1874,  and  himself  wrote 
Don  Alfonso's  answer  to  that  address. 
The  last  day  of  that  year  the  young  man 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  Canovas  became  prime  min- 
ister in  the  so-called  Conciliation  Cabinet. 
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It  was  Canovas's  desire  to  win  over  the 
Progressists,  and  to  form,  together  with 
them,  a  new  Liberal  union  of  Conserva- 
tives, keeping  out  the  Absolutists  and 
Clericals  who  had  brought  Isabella  to 
grief;  yet  his  actions  belied  these  inten- 
tions, for  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  con- 
demn what  the  Republic  had  initiated. 
In  order  to  win  the  clergy  from  Don  Car- 
los's  cause,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  pope,  re-establishing  the  Con- 
cordat of  1851.  In  formulating  the  Con- 
stitution, Canovas  had  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  universal  suffrage 
established  by  the  Republic;  but,  meeting 
with  opposition  in  the  Cabinet  on  this 
point,  he  resigned,  retaining,  however,  a 
paramount  influence  over  the  king  as  his 
private  adviser,  and  returning  to  power 
again  after  a  brief  delay. 

It  was  during  his  second  term  of  ofl&ce 
that  Canovas  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness the  end  of  the  Carlist  War ;  and 
immediately  after  the  Cortes  assembled  to 
vote  a  constitution,  the  great  question  at 
issue  being  that  of  religious  toleration. 
The  Ultramontanes  struggled  for  the  old- 
fashioned  exclusive  "  Catholicism,"  whilst 
the  Republicans  under  Castelar  claimed 
entire  liberty  of  worship.  Canovas  steered 
midway,  and  declared  for  "Catholicism" 
as  the  State  religion,  and  for  tolerance 
to  all  others.  By  this  compromise  he 
offended  the  clergy  and  a  large  number  of 
the  people.  After  a  time  his  continued 
successes  and  strong  position  excited  the 
jealousy  of  many  politicians  who  were 
anxious  to  get  into  power;  and  this  feel- 
ing led  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
Constitutional  party  under  Sagasta,  Alonso 
Martinez,  and  Vega  y  Armijo,  which  was 
composed  of  the  fusion  of  Centralists  and 
Liberal  Constitutionals. 

This  party,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Dynastic  Liberals,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  starting  point  of  the  new  political  situ- 
ation in  Spain,  which  has  lasted  from  the 
end  of  187S  until  the  present  day.  They 
carried  opposition  at  one  time  to  the  length 
of  refusal  to  attend  the  Cortes,  in  which 
attitude  they  persevered  for  nearly  a  year, 
thus  enabling  Canovas  to  pass  unchecked 
some  important  measures,  such  as  the 
suppression  of  universal  suffrage  and  a 
law  against  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  1879  Canovas  fell  in  consequence  of 
disturbances  in  Cuba,  but  only  to  be  re- 
called as  head  of  the  Cabinet  in  1880,  to 
fall  again  upon  a  financial  question,  and  to 
be  returned  to  power  a  third  time  in  Jan- 
uary, 1884.  This  third  return  was  marked 
by  strong  reactionary  tendencies,  the  fore- 


most of  which  was  the  appointment  of 
Pidal  as  minister  of  agriculture,  who 
pushed  his  political  and  religious  ideas  sa 
far  as  to  demand  of  the  Cortes  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  reactionary  policy  brought 
about  a  coalition  of  all  the  Liberal  parties, 
from  the  Dynastic  Liberals  to  the  Feder- 
alists under  Pi  Margal  and  the  Radicals 
under  Ruiz  Zorrilla.  Martinez  Campos 
was  the  first  to  abandon  this  heterogene- 
ous coalition,  taking  with  him  the  Central- 
ists. This  defection  called  forth  a  protest 
from  Castelar,  who  declared  that  the  only 
result  would  be  to  drive  the  extreme  Re- 
publicans into  open  insurrection. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Spain  was 
afflicted  by  a  cholera  visitation,  and  Cano- 
vas, knowing  that  the  king's  death  would 
be  the  end  of  his  tenure  of  office,  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  Alfonso  from  visiting  the 
infected  towns;  but  the  king,  consulting^ 
only  his  courage  and  his  love  for  his 
people,  would  not  listen  to  his  minister's 
entreaties,  and  gained  by  his  fearless  con- 
duct the  applause  of  the  nation.  In  the 
same  year,  1885,  occurred  the  incident  of 
the  Caroline  Islands.  On  this  occasion 
the  Spaniards  manifested  a  noble  patriotic 
spirit,  and  proved  once  more  how  invin- 
cible a  nation  can  be  when  all  its  factions 
unite  to  defend  the  national  dignity. 

Not  long  after,  Alfonso  died,  and  Cano- 
vas, who  could  not  hide  from  himself  the 
unpopularity  of  his  government,  most 
nobly  advised  the  queen  regent  to  call 
upon  Sagasta  to  form  a  cabinet.  He  de- 
clared that  a  Sagasta  ministry  was  the 
only  one  possible  for  the  time,  adding, 
however,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
combat  such  a  Cabinet  if  ever,  or  whenever, 
it  should  show  anti-monarchical  principles. 
He  himself  tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  Romero  Robledo  upon  becoming  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  Spain  ;  but  Robledo 
had  coalesced  with  the  Dynastic  Left,  un- 
der Lopez  Dominguez,  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  Serrano. 

Canovas  is  a  man  well-preserved  for  his 
years.  He  is  of  medium  height,  his  fea- 
tures are  intelligent  and  energetic,  and  he 
speaks,  as  we  have  said,  with  extreme 
facility  and  eloquence.  Being  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  political  affairs  in 
general  in  Spain,  and  upon  the  so  frequent 
recurrence  of  political  crises  in  that  coun- 
try, he  remarked  that  these  crises  were  ill 
understood  outside  the  land,  that  strangers 
did  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
constitution  of  its  factions.  He  said  . 
"  People  forget  that  our  parliamentary  in^ 
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stitutioDs  do  not  function  like  those  of 
other  countries,  because  our  political  man- 
ners and  our  customs  are  different.  There 
are  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  political 
arena  two  intransigeant  parties,  the  Carl- 
ists  in  the  rural  districts,  the  Advanced 
Republicans  and  Socialists  in  the  large 
cities,  who  violently  manifest  their  senti- 
ments in  troubled  hours.  In  the  centre, 
between  these  two  poles,  there  is  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  represented  by  all 
classes  of  Spanish  society,  who  excite 
themselves  little,  and  who  remain  calm 
and  resigned,  no  matter  whether  Sagasta 
or  I  direct  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  the  mode  of  government 
but  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  country 
which  influence  its  elections,  its  parlia- 
ments, its  majorities  and  minorities.  It  is 
on  that  account  that  abroad  people  do  not 
understand  the  necessary  and  preponder- 
ating r61e  which  the  royal  prerogative 
plays  with  us." 

This  matter  of  the  royal  prerogative 
requires  a  little  explanation.  In  Spain 
ideas  of  constitutional  government  are 
too  new  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
of  the  people,  with  the  result  that,  electors 
having  always  been  pliable,  governments 
have  always  had  a  large  majority,  so  that 
when  Cabinets  were  worn  out  they  had  to 
be  superseded,  not  by  Parliament,  but  by 
the  intervention,  reserved  by  the  constitu- 
tion, of  the  sovereign.  Alfonso  XII.  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  declared  that 
he  would  direct  all  his  efforts  towards 
bringing  alternately  into  power  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties,  without  taking 
into  account  the  intermediate  or  extreme 
sections,  which  he  believed  could  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Conservative  right  or  the 
frankly  Liberal  party.  Alfonso  XII.  had 
such  confidence  in  this  theory  that,  after 
being  a  few  years  on  the  throne,  he  re- 
quested Canovas  del  Castillo,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  that  statesman,  to  resign,  be- 
cause he  thought  his  Cabinet  had  lasted 
long  enough,  and  that  the  time  had  come 
for  bringing  the  Liberals  again  into  power. 
It  is  these  views,  gathered  from  her  hus- 
band, that  Queen  Christina  has  also  been 
applying.  She  has  set  aside  all  interme- 
diate combinations,  in  order  to  reach  that 
distinct  division  of  parties  which  Alfonso 
Xn.  had  adopted  and  energetically  de- 
fended. He  sought  in  this  way,  and  she 
strives  after  him,  to  realize  a  great  idea, 
the  formation  of  a  constitutional  Opposi- 
tion. Alfonso  had  even  endeavored  to 
prepare  the  ekrments  of  such  a  body.  He 
believed,  and  rightly,  that  it  wouldbe  the 


safety  of  Spain  if  party  passions  could  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  conclusions  of  sound 
political  reasoning. 

Don  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta,  who  has 
several  times  now  succeeded  Canovas,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  politician 
in  Spain.  Under  him  the  land  has  almost 
unlearned  the  vice  of  pronunciamentos, 
and  has  settled  down  into  a  sober  tran- 
quillity that  twenty  years  ago  the  most 
sanguine  observer  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  predict.  His  fall  last  year  was 
due  to  court  intrigue,  though  how  far  the 
queen  herself  was  to  blame  for  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  cabal  against  her  min- 
ister, it  would  be  hard  to  decide.  So  far 
her  regency  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
tact  with  which  she  has  rallied  all  parties, 
except  a  few  extremists,  in  support  of  the 
infant  king.  It  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  in  Spain  a  party, 
with  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its 
numerical  strength,  which  dreams  of  bring- 
ing back  the  days  of  aristocratic  privi- 
lege and  clerical  power,  and  that  this  party 
exercises  great  pressure  at  court.  In 
Spain  constitutional  monarchy  has  only 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  during  that  period  has  suffered 
several  relapses  into  absolutism. 

Sagasta  was  born  in  1827,  and  pursued 
his  study  at  an  engineering  school  in 
Madrid,  practising  later  as  an  engineer 
in  a  provincial  town,  for  which  place  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  Cortes  in  1854. 
Forced  to  flee  to  France  on  account  of  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  insurrection  of 
1856,  he  returned  to  Spain  after  the  am- 
nesty and  became  professor  in  the  engi- 
neering school  of  Madrid,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Iberia^  the  most  im- 
portant organ  of  the  Progressist  party. 
Compromised  in  Prim's  movement,  he 
was  obliged  once  more  to  take  refuge  in 
France ;  but  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw Isabella  brought  him  back  in  1878 
as  minister  of  the  interior  in  Prim's  first 
Cabinet,  when,  abandoning  most  of  his 
Liberal  ideas  and  breaking  with  his  friend 
Zorrilla,  he  repressed  with  a  high  hand  the 
republican  disorders  in  the  various  prov- 
inces. 

On  being  transferred  from  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  to  that  of  foreign  affairs, 
Sagasta  took  a  leading  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  Serrano's  government  to  pro- 
vide a  king  for  Spain.  After  having  failed 
in  several  applications,  Sagasta  and  Prim 
bethought  them  of  Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lern.  He  at  first  accepted,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  refuse  afterwarils  on  account  of 
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the  political  complications  to  which  his 
candidature  gave  rise.  Sao^asta  then 
turned  to  Amadeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  Victor  Emman- 
uel to  allow  his  son  to  accept  the  Spanish 
crown. 

After  his  accession  Sagasta  once  more 
became  minister  of  the  interior.  He  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  hard  prob- 
lem of  the  Carlist  movement  in  the  north, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  crushing  it.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  maintained  that  it  is 
only  when  in  opposition  that  he  shows 
great  activity  and  develops  great  success. 
When  in  power  he  seems  to  sink  into  a 
species  of  Oriental  fatalism  and  indiffer- 
ence. At  this  period  of  his  career  he 
continued  always  to  declare  himself  a 
monarchist,  and  inveighed  against  repub- 
lican ideas,  though  in  point  of  fact,  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  violently  opposed  to 
them.  Subsequently,  not  feeling  sure  of 
how  he  would  fare  with  the  son  of  the 
dethroned  queen,  and  unwilling  on  the  one 
hand  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Don 
Carlos,  and  on  the  other  to  undertake  the 
probably  vague  research  for  a  foreign 
prince  who  would  repeat  Amadeo's  experi- 
ment, he  adopted  Castelar's  views  of  the 
opportunism  of  a  republic.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Serrano  government,  and  the  accession 
of  Don  Alfonso  to  the  throne,  Sagasta,  for 
a  while,  retired  from  public  life  ;  but,  soon 
after,  he,  together  with  other  members 
of  the  old  Constitutional  party,  declared 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  king.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  Moderate  Oppo- 
sition elected  Sagasta  as  their  leader. 

They  were  opposed  to  Canovas,  and 
carried  their  opposition  to  that  foolish 
point  of  remaining  absent  from  the  Cortes, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  minister,  of 
course,  had  an  entirely  free  hand.  Finan- 
cial difficulties  were  then,  as  they  are  still, 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Spanish  government.  Sagasta  is  a  free 
trader,  Canovas  is  a  protectionist;  but 
neither  of  them  has  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  State  which,  undaunted  by 
annual  deficits,  dispenses  entirely  with  ac- 
counts of  actual  revenue  and  expenditure, 
and  is  content  with  budget  estimates. 
Such  a  State  cannot,  except  by  courtesy, 
be  described  as  possessing  a  financial  sys- 
tem at  all.  In  1883  Sagasta  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet, 
and  he  succeeded  in  selecting  his  minis- 
ters from  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  in  keeping 
in  his  Cabinet  Vega  y  Armijo  and  Marti- 
nez Campos.  The  Liberal  press  gave  its 
entire  support  to  this  new  ministry.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  Mano  Negra,  a 
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kind  of  Spanish  Fenian  Association,  first 
appeared  in  Andalusia.  Its  object  was  to 
free  the  land  from  the  tyranny  of  the  land- 
lord, using  even  criminal  means  to  attain 
this  end.  The  government  showed  great 
energy  in  suppressing  this  league,  and  they 
would  doubtless  have  remained  in  power 
much  longer  had  not  Alfonso's  unfortu- 
nate visit  to  Paris,  after  his  visit  to  Berlin 
brought  about  their  fall.  Thanks  to  the 
generous  resignation  of  Canovas,  Sagasta 
found  himself  in  power  again  in  1885,  on 
the  death  of  Alfonso.  His  Cabinet  con- 
sisted of  very  mixed  elements,  extending 
from  the  Centralists  to  the  Democrats, 
and  it  was  the  general  belief  at  the  time, 
both  in  the  country  and  abroad,  that  a  new 
era  had  herewith  dawned  for  Spain. 

The  proclamation  of  an  amnesty  for 
press  and  political  offences  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  some  popularity  for  the 
Cabinet.  Despite  the  coalition  of  nearly 
all  the  different  parties,  the  government, 
by  using  a  great  deal  of  pressure,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  large  majority  in 
both  Houses.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Cortes  in  May,  1886,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  announced  that  various  social  and 
economic  reforms,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  civil  marriage  and  of  universal 
suffrage,  should  be  discussed.  These  were 
all  measures  urgently  demanded  by  the 
Spanish  democratic  party.  It  was  also 
promised  that  attention  should  be  given 
to  financial  reform.  Camacho,  who  had 
already  once  been  minister  of  finance,  and 
who  had  fallen  because  a  project  of  his 
to  reduce  the  national  debt  offended  the 
national  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  incurred 
their  displeasure  by  bringing  forward  a 
project  of  selling  crown  forests.  This  was, 
however,  so  unfavorably  received  that  he 
had  to  resign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Puig 
Cerver,  who  found  a  way  out  of  the  deficit 
without  recurring  to  that  means.  The  dis- 
pleasure felt  at  this  and  other  circum- 
stances following  upon  the  birth  of  the 
baby  king  obliged  Sagasta  to  resign;  but 
he  was  recalled  by  the  queen  regent,  who 
felt  full  confidence  in  him,  and  again  en- 
trusted him  with  the  making  of  a  Cabinet. 
He  formed  one  that  was  accepted  with 
coldness  by  the  Conservatives,  distrust  by 
the  Democrats,  and  hostility  by  the  Repub- 
licans. The  main  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment came  from  the  Dynastic  Left,  who 
the  next  year  divided  into  two  factions, 
of  which  one^ — the  minority  —  supported 
the  Cabinet ;  while  the  other,  under  Lopez 
Dominguez,  declared  that  the  government 
had  failed  to  realize  the  Democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  country.    In  the  same  year 
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there  came  about  the  unexpected  fusion 
of  the  followers  of  Lopez  Dominguez 
with  those  of  Romero  Robledo,  under  the 
name  of  the  National  party,  or  Liberal 
Reform  party.  By  this  time  Sagasta  had 
lost  a  large  portion  not  only  of  his  mate- 
rial might,  but,  what  was  worse,  his  moral 
influence  had  declined.  That  he  was  con- 
scious of  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  way 
in  which  he  sought  to  overcome  the  crises 
which  were  constantly  threatening  his 
Cabinet.  The  parties  against  him,  as  well 
as  those  who  nominally  supported  him, 
were  too  diverse  in  their  aims,  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  he  had  to  contend 
too  great. 

As  in  many  other  countries,  the  main 
difficulties  were  financial  and  moral.  The 
continued  ill-success  met  with  by  the  vari- 
ous finance  ministers  who  sought  to  intro- 
duce financial  reforms  was  attributed,  now 
to  their  free  trade,  now  to  their  protec- 
tionist policy.  In  point  of  fact,  neither 
was  to  blame.  Moret  and  Puig  Cerver, 
both  of  them  free-traders,  were  accused  as 
violently  of  ruining  the  country  as  Cama- 
cho  the  protectionist.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  the  failures  in  economical  reform 
which  occurred  under  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  free  trade,  for  free  trade  never  had 
a  fair  chance  in  Spain,  even  when  free 
traders  held  the  portfolio.  The  real  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  continued  financial 
disorder  must  be  sought  in  the  incapacity 
of  the  Spanish  people  to  free  themselves 
from  the  plague  spots  that  disgrace  their 
administration;  the  corruption  of  the 
bureaucracy  ;  the  curious  personal  charac- 
ter that  pervades  Spanish  politics,  which 
are  merely  regarded  by  politicians  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  a  trade  that  should 
lead  to  power,  riches,  and  consideration. 
Ostentation,  a  love  of  luxury,  the  constant 
augmentation  of  the  demands  upon  life, 
the  natural  tendency  to  idleness,  and  many 
such  cognate  matters,  combined  with  the 
inherent  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Spanish 
character  in  public  and  private  life,  have 
all  conduced  to  their  financial  ruin.  Here 
lies  the  real  secret  of  Spain's  difficulties, 
the  real  cause  why  she  cannot  rise  to  a 
higher  place  among  European  nations. 
The  hollow  rhetoric  that  reigns  in  the 
Cortes  also  vastly  hinders  the  progress  of 
real  business.  Thus,  though  certain  meas- 
ures were  promised  to  the  land  again  and 
again  in  ministerial  programmes,  their 
realization  seemed  ever  delayed. 

In  1888  Sagasta  once  more  remodelled 
his  Cabinet,  but  had  to  reckon  with  the 
discontented  Democrats,  whose  party  is 
pretty  strong  in  Spain,  and  who  are  urgent 


and  imperative  in  their  demands  that 
promises  shall  at  last  become  realities. 
To  appease  and  conciliate  these,  Sagasta 
chose  Manuel  Becerra,  the  veteran  leader 
of  the  Spanish  Democracy,  as  colonial 
minister  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  this 
too  was  but  a  palliative,  Martos,  another 
foremost  leader  of  the  Democrats,  joined 
himself,  together  with  Romero  Robledo 
and  Cassola,  in  open  warfare  against  Sa- 
gasta, for  they  thought  they  saw  but  too 
clearly  that  the  prime  minister  did  not 
think  of  carrying  into  effect  the  promised 
reforms  of  the  constitution.  They  formed 
a  middle  group,  which  called  itself  the 
Conspirators  ;  and  owing  to  their  exertions 
the  Spanish  Cortes  has  to  deal  ^'ith  a 
crisis  which  remains  permanent,  both 
Conspirators  and  Conservatives  working 
against  Sagasta,  whom  they  do  not  regard 
as  faithful  to  the  pledges  he  has  given  the 
nation.  The  only  danger  in  this  combina- 
tion was,  and  is,  that  the  Liberal  party, 
split  up  into  so  many  various  factions, 
might  disintegrate  itself.  To  save  it  from 
this  catastrophe,  there  was  formed  the 
so-called  National  party,  with  Lopez  Do- 
minguez  at  its  head,  who  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  fusion,  or  at  least  a  compro- 
mise. 

Lopez  Dominguez,  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Serrano,  was  born  in  1825.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Spanish  mission  on  the 
staff  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Solferino 
and  Magenta.  Elected  to  the  Cortes  after 
the  campaign  of  Morocco,  he  proved  him- 
self a  distinguished  orator,  and  was  en- 
trusted, at  a  later  date,  with  the  portfolio 
of  war.  He  gradually  came  to  take  the 
place  as  chief  of  the  Left  which  had  been 
filled  by  his  uncle,  whose  death  occurred 
in  1885,  and,  in  a  measure,  it  is  his  uncle's 
traditions  that  he  carries  on.  It  is  curious 
to  know  that  the  death  of  Marshal  Serrano 
should  have  occurred  the  day  after  that 
of  the  son  of  the  queen  he  had  dethroned. 
He  had  been  regent  of  the  kingdom  until 
the  accession  of  Amadeo,  and  was  again 
named  dictator  in  1874,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Republic.  For  some  years  after  Alfonso's 
advent  he  took  no  important  part  in  polit- 
ical life,  but  when  Canovas  returned  to 
power  he  once  more  became  an  important 
figure. 

The  party  opposed  to  that  of  the  Dynas- 
tic Left  is  that  known  as  the  Liberal 
Dynastic.  Their  leader  is  General  Arse- 
nio  Martinez  Campos.  He  was  impris- 
oned after  the  fall  of  Amadeo  because  he 
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refused  to  recognize  the  Republic,  but  was 
shortly  after  released,  and  played  a  great 
part  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
Entrusted  with  supreme  command  in  Cuba, 
he  succeeded  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  partly  by  military,  partly  by  diplo- 
matic tactics,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
disorders  which  had  lasted  in  that  island 
for  seven  years.  He  also  endeavored  to 
impress,  but  in  vain,  upon  the  home  gov- 
ernment the  necessity  for  giving  way  to 
the  financial  and  political  aspirations  of 
the  Cubans.  Prime  minister  for  a  brief 
period,  he  afterwards  became  governor  of 
Madrid,  which  charge  he  resigned  in  1888 
on  a  question  of  etiquette.  At  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  he  saw  himself  obliged 
to  separate  from  Sagasta  on  the  question 
of  army  reform,  and  since  then  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Right  in  the 
Senate. 

Moret  y  Prendergast,  another  pillar  of 
the  Liberal  party,  is  a  native  of  Cadiz, 
who  for  many  years  held  the  chair  of  polit- 
ical economy  at  Madrid,  A  consistent 
adherent  to  Liberal  principles,  he  belonged 
to  the  free-trade  party,  and  in  support  of 
a  free-trade  policy  he  held  many  public 
conferences.  Elected  deputy  in  1863,  he 
soon  won  for  himself  a  foremost  place  in 
the  parliamentary  world.  He  also  held 
for  a  time  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  the 
colonies,  and,  thanks  to  him,  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  A 
partisan  of  Amadeo,  he  was  for  a  while 
minister  of  finance  under  his  government, 
and  was  afterwards  sent  as  an  ambassador 
to  London.  Under  Alfonso  he  was  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  and  at  the  king's  death 
he  was  called  by  Sagasta  to  fill  the  post  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1888  he 
was  once  more  elected  minister  of  the 
interior  in  the  new  Sagasta  Cabinet,  and 
he  has  always  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Regent 
Maria  Christina. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A   CONCORD   OF  THE  STEPPE. 

Sketches  in  the  shadow  of  famine.     Russia, 
1891. 

•'  Scratch  a  Russian,"  says  the  prov- 
erb, "  and  you  will  find  the  Tartar;  "but 
it  all  depends  where  you  scratch  him. 
Where,  that  is,  in  Russia.  By  the  northern 
Dvina,  you  might  find  a  white  bear,  on  the 
Dniestr  a  Turk.  So,  too,  in  inquiries  of 
the  country,  it  is  forgotten  that  there  are 


many   Russias,  each  a  kingdom,  and  as 
many  peoples. 

Going  south  over  the  Great  Plain  from 
the  southern  border  of  the  Samoyeds,  one 
plunges,  after  crossing  the  frozen  tundras, 
through  interminable  forest  to  the  latitude 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Then  wheat  begins  to 
show  itself,  clearings  are  more  frequent, 
and,  though  the  forest  remains,  it  is  no 
longer  omnipotent.  Beyond  Moscow  the 
dark  pines  shrink  into  ordered  woods,  the 
land  "  rolls,"  and  the  first  firm  turf  appears. 
It  is  the  Russian  Veldl,  the  country  of 
Toorghaynieffs'  "Birouk,"  and  of  his 
wonderful  sketch,  "The  Prairie."  After 
crossing  it  the  trees  slip  out  of  sight,  and 
the  eye  ranges  for  miles  over  a  black, 
bare  upland,  which  seems  as  level  as  the 
sea,  but  hides  in  sudden  deep  hollows  the 
woods  which  have  sunk  there  for  shelter 
from  the  fierce  Steppe  winds,  and  the  vil- 
lages which  have  been  built  among  them. 
It  is  the  home,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
little  Russian  ;  the  country's  belt  of  gold, 
and,  perhaps,  the  richest  land  in  Europe. 

It  stretches  from  the  Pruth  almost  to 
the  Urals,  and  upon  it  the  scattered  people 
live  closest,  and  live  by  the  plough. 

Further  south  and  east  the  black  downs 
break  abruptly,  with  outcrops,  here  and 
there,  of  chalk  upon  the  real  Steppe, 
which  stretches  its  dead  level  thence  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  marshes  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  salted  Tundras  of  Turkes- 
tan. There  the  Russian  blood  is  mixed 
with  Cossack  and  Kirghese,  its  instincts 
become  nomadic,  and  it  mounts  a  horse. 
One  must  return  to  the  upper  Steppe  to 
see  the  Muscovite  as  God  and  time  have 
made  him  ;  the  man  on  whose  strong  back 
the  empire  is  supported,  and  who  is  fain, 
at  the  present  time,  to  fill  his  belly  with 
husks  on  which  not  even  his  swine  will 
feed. 

To  see  the  real  Russian  one  must  see 
him  here.  Further  north  he  is  stunted 
by  the  hard  conditions  of  his  life ;  further 
south  he  is  relaxed,  and  often  a  vagrant, 
in  the  land  of  his  grapes  and  of  the  sum- 
mer drouth.  But  on  the  black  earth  he  is 
rooted  deeper  than  English  oak.  The 
land  is  the  mistress  of  many  peoples,  it  is 
the  Russian's  wife.  The  hand  he  puts  to 
the  plough  never  turns  to  another  trade, 
and  he  clings  to  the  fields  of  his  youth 
with  the  dumb,  intuitive  yearning  of  the 
brutes,  often  finding  his  way  back  to  them 
to  die,  with  some  counterpart  of  their 
"homing"  instinct.  He  is  a  somewhat 
gross  creature,  animal,  impassive,  pagan, 
superstitious,  callous  rather  than  cruel, 
often  drunk,  always  lying,  seldom  clean. 
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Yet  against  this,  his  sublime  indifference 
to  fate,  his  childish  faith,  his  unfailing 
hospitality,  and  absence  of  all  hypocrisy 
make  him  one  of  the  most 
rurah'sts  in  Europe. 

The  chance  of  studying  him,  from  his 
own  stove,  as  it  were,  is  seldom  accorded 
to  a  stranger,  and,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, which  include  a  variety  of  live 
stock,  from  pigs  to  parasites,  it  would  be 
still  seldomer  accepted.  When  shooting 
and  hunting  in  Russia  it  often  happens 
that  one  has  to  put  up  at  the  stdrosta's, 
or  headman  of  the  village,  but  one  learns 
nothing  of  the  peasant  life  by  such  visits, 
except  through  the  nose. 

When,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  it  with  voluntary  conditions  of 
cleanliness  was  offered  me,  I  accepted 
gladly  ;  the  more  so  as  the  men  with  whom 
I  was  to  live  were  interesting  otherwise 
than  as  Russian  peasants. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  in  England, 
where  everything  is  debated  and  nothing 
very  much  believed,  to  understand  the  fer- 
ment which  the  neo-Christianity  of  Count 
Leff  Tolstoi  has  worked  in  a  seething  vat 
of  doubt,  oppression,  and  despair. 

In  certain  circles,  the  nervous  circles, 
it  is  still  the  most  vivid  subject  of  talk; 
whole  nights  being  often  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of,  perhaps,  a  single  careless  sen- 
tence, unessential  to  the  author's  aim. 

When  I  was  staying  in  Moscow,  amongst 
men,  most  of  whom  are  now  lying  in  un> 
known  prisons,  awaiting  trial  for  treason, 
and  who  were  then  steeped  in  plans  of 
breathless  moment,  a  challenge  on  behalf 
of  the  philosopher  of  Tula  was  sufficient 
to  drown  their  own  debate,  and  to  lift  them 
in  passionate  expostulation  and  argument 
to  the  region  of  imaginary  ethics  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

That,  however,  means  less  than  it  seems. 
The  curious  faculty  of  mental  detachment 
from  the  absorbing  question  of  the  moment 
is  endemic  in  Muscovite  zealots,  and  is 
only  equalled  by  their  fondness  for  treat- 
ing facts  hypothetically.  Men,  whose  one 
watchword  was  caution  and  who  would 
arrive  at  their  rendezvous  by  all  manner 
of  dark  disguises,  in  an  hour  were  shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  babbling  all  at  once, 
twenty  or  thirty  together;  and  would  so 
pass  the  night,  around  the  samovar,  drink- 
ing infinite  tea,  and  deciding  only  on  a 
fresh  meeting.  It  was  neither  magnificent 
nor  war,  but  schoolgirl's  hysteria,  an  out- 
break of  repressed  puberty — in  a  people. 

But  impractical  and  pernicious  talker  as 
he  may  be,  the  Russian,  even  when  fer- 
mented, can  be  something  more,  for  men 


of  every  class  have  taken  Tolstoi  at  his 
word,  and  left  fortune,  houses,  brethren, 
father,  wife,  and  children  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  foxes  and  fowls  of  the  air.  It.  is 
late  in  the  day,  and  difficult  besides,  to 
summarize  the  count's  philosophy  ;  he  has 
described  it,  and  its  evolution,  at  length 
for  English  readers  in  "Christ's  Chris- 
tianity," and  even  so  is  misunderstood. 

Briefly  it  insists  on  the  equal  sanctity  of 
all  life,  on  the  equal  evil  of  all  contention, 
of  the  absolute  negation  of  property; 
which  imply  —  to  put  extreme  cases,  but 
cases  which  Count  Tolstoi  defended  in 
conversation^ — ^that  a  man  may  not  slay  a 
mad  dog  to  save  his  child's  life,  may  not 
forcibly  interfere  to  protect  a  lunatic  from 
himself,  must  give  his  last  loaf  to  a  starv- 
ing stranger  though  his  own  children  cry 
with  hunger,  and  leave  his  one  coat  with 
any  who  crave  it  of  him. 

A  wintry  creed,  and  one  which  tests  the 
stanchness  of  human  sympathy  ;  yet  even 
of  vengeful  Nihilists  it  has  made  disci- 
ples ;  nor  of  them  alone.  Men  of  every 
occupation,  and  of  none,  have  joined  the 
little  company  of  passivists  ;  they  wander 
wherever  work  may  take  them,  receiving 
no  payment  for  it  but  food  and  shelter,  or 
form  themselves  into  brotherhoods  with 
nothing  apiece  and  all  things  in  common. 

It  was  with  such  a  colony  that  I  found 
myself  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Its  or- 
ganizer I  had  known  when  he  was  adjutant 
to  the  late  emperor,  and  the  wildest  of  the 
young  Guardsmen  in  Petersburg.  His  life 
at  that  time  would  certainly  have  been 
outside  the  tests  of  even  the  mildest  mo- 
rality; he  could  jest  in  half-a-dozen  lan- 
guages, and  jest  well;  he  was  brilliant, 
fascinating,  universally  admired ;  every- 
thing seemed  within  his  reach.  He  had 
been  named  for  the  government  of  an  im- 
portant province  ;  was  heir  to  a  vast  prop- 
erty ;  a  whole  district  of  the  richest  land, 
the  dowry  of  an  ancestress,  a  Tartar  prin- 
cess, bearing  his  name. 

W^hen  he  wrote  last  to  me  he  was  living 
as  the  commonest  peasant,  in  the  universal 
red  shirt  and  bast  shoes  ;  his  code  of  mo- 
rality was  of  the  strictest;  he  was  every 
one's  servant,  and  overflowing  with  love 
and  good-will  to  all.  The  change  was 
stupendous;  he  had  gone  from  pole  to 
pole  ;  curiously  enough,  many  pious  per- 
sons, who  were  interested  in  him,  thought 
he  had  gone  to  the  devil. 

He  wrote,  "We  are  utterly  uncivilized 
here,  but  come  and  i^ee  us  if  you  are  not 
afraid."     I  was  not,  and  went. 

Of  civilization,  indeed,  as  generally 
understood,  there  was  but  little  evidence; 
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of  civility  much  ;  in  fact  one  realized  for 
the  first  time,  amid  men  bound  by  common 
duties  for  the  common  good,  the  essential 
quality  of  ci  vilness.  We  ate,  it  is  true,  with 
wooden  ladles  from  the  same  bowl ;  we 
passed  the  nights  indifferently,  wrapped 
in  a  shooba  in  the  barn,  or  out  among  the 
wandering  flocks  ;  we  took  no  interest  in 
the  arts,  and  little  in  letters;  we  might, 
most  of  us,  have  been  cleaner  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  we  were  civic  in  its  best  senses,  and 
that  small  village  of  the  Steppe  was  a 
State,  ideally  independent. 

Men  came  to  it  from  every  quarter  of 
the  empire,  soldiers,  tshinovniks,  lawyers, 
priests,  artists,  peasants,  and  petty  trades- 
men ;  men  often  of  delicate  nurture,  whose 
feet  had  grown  black  with  travel,  and  their 
backs  bent  with  the  spade;  the  clothes 
they  wore  and  the  tools  of  their  trade  were 
their  sole  possessions,  and  their  tenure 
even  of  these  was  always  terminable  by 
another's  greater  need. 

They  seemed  for  the  most  part  a  gentle, 
noble,  generous  manner  of  men,  regally 
unconditioned,  and  above  the  worst  turns 
of  fate;  they  came,  worked,  and  went 
their  way;  some  to  other  farms,  some  to 
prison  or  the  prison  mad-house  —  for  het- 
erodoxy is  a  crime  in  Russia,  and  men, 
who  for  conscience  sake,  refuse  to  serve 
the  State,  as  conscripts  or  otherwise,  are 
often  treated  as  insane  till  their  reason  is 
unhinged  —  some,  disenchanted,  to  return 
to  the  lives  which  they  had  left. 

For  at  Vlest  no  profession  of  faith  was 
demanded.  There  was  nothing  to  tempt 
the  mere  professor.  Poverty,  poor  food, 
and  hard  work  are  temptations  which 
most  men  can  resist.  Neither  was  any 
uniformity  of  thought  or  even  of  action 
looked  for.  The  damnatory  summing  up 
of  Israel's  backsliding  was  become  our 
axiom  of  integrity:  "every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  But  he  was 
supposed  to  keep  them  open. 

He  was  expected  also  to  help  himself, 
and  as  there  was  no  paid  labor,  and  — 
theoretically  —  no  money  to  obtain  it,  self- 
help  was  a  necessity. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  the  day's  work 
at  Vlest  at  harvest-time  maybe  interesting 
from  a  social  as  well  as  from  a  national 
point  of  view. 

The  little  village  lay  in  one  great  wrinkle 
of  the  black  down.  Nothing  was  visible 
above  the  dark,  rolling  swell  of  the  land, 
but  the  purple  distance  and  the  open  sky. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  deep  cleft  opened  at 
one's  feet,  full  of  green  leaves  and  the 
whiteness  of  cottage  walls.  In  autumn, 
when  the  maples  were  dyed  red,  the  nar- 
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row  valley,  stained  to  its  depths  with 
crimson  over  flakes  of  white,  sprang  with 
almost  vehement  beauty  out  of  the  gloomy 
world,  and  seemed  to  be  in  hiding  there 
with  its  scarlet  secret. 

There  was  a  little  green  lake  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  wood,  where  we  bathed,  carry- 
ing down  every  morning  a  yoke  of  pails 
for  the  water  of  the  day's  use.  After- 
wards the  rooms  were  cleaned,  beds  made, 
and  breakfast  eaten  on  the  little  balcony 
of  the  central  house.  The  colonists  be-ing 
all  vegetarians,  and  bound  by  Tolstoi's 
tiieory  that  a  man's  consumption  should 
be  independent  of  his  neighbor's  products^ 
the  fare  was  spare  and  simple,  even  before 
the  lean  arm  of  famine  had  reached  that 
table.  Black  rye  bread,  somewhat  gritty, 
milk,  a  decoction  of  roast  acorns,  not  very 
drinkable,  butter  and  melons,  made  up 
the  usual  repast.  Sometimes  an  early 
riser  tried  experiments  with  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, but  it  was  considered  a  needless, 
and  was  always  a  smoky  luxury.  After- 
wards there  was  housework  to  be  seen  to 
by  those  free  for  it,  for  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  any  system  of  drainage  was  not 
only  non-existent,  but  would  have  been 
discountenanced  at  Vlest.  The  washing 
of  the  little  settlement  was  also  done  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  labor,  considering  the  number  it 
concerned,  was  slight ;  for  cleanliness  is 
a  subordinate  virtue  in  the  Tolstoyan  cos- 
mogony, and  there  was  a  marked  tendency 
to  abide  for  some  time  by  a  shirt  which 
had,  by  happy  accident,  profited  by  its 
excursion  to  the  lake.  "  Cleanliness,'* 
says  the  master,  "  is  not  a  vice." 

Those  not  engaged  in  or  about  the  house 
worked  on  the  farm  or  in  the  fields.  It 
was  the  time  of  harvest,  a  poor,  thin  har- 
vest ;  a  harvest  like  a  yellow  mask  on  the 
face  of  hunger,  but  yet  not  without  its 
joys. 

The  labor  of  it  was  borne  by  hand,  for 
there  was  no  money  for  machines,  though, 
strange  to  say,  no  sentiment  against  them  ; 
and  the  labor  was  heavy.  The  Russian 
thereabout  cuts  grain  as  grass,  with  a 
short  scythe,  not  with  a  sickle;  and  he 
works  through  a  long  day.  Of  course, 
while  any  corn  was  standing,  all  hands 
were  in  the  fields  before  the  morning  star 
had  set,  and  we  came  home  through  the 
reddening  apples  under  the  moon  ;  the 
midday  porridge  of  kdcha  —  a  kind  of 
buckwheat  —  being  eaten  at  some  corner 
of  a  wood,  out  of  the  scorching  sun,  where 
the  laborers,  men  and  women,  stretched 
in  a  huddled  line  in  the  shade,  slept 
through  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day. 
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The  work  of  stacking  even  that  scant 
harvest  was  also  heavy,  for  not  a  sheaf 
could  be  left  out  on  the  defenceless  Steppe, 
where  the  wolves,  and  the  winds  and 
snows  of  winter  would  soon  have  scattered 
it.  Everything  for  miles  around  had  to  be 
brought  into  the  great  farmyard  ;  about 
which  a  wattle  fence  of  fifteen  feet  held 
beast  and  storm  at  bay. 

The  grain  was  threshed,  as  it  was  cut, 
in  the  immense  barn,  the  nominal  property 
of  the  barin,  or  manor  lord,  and  the  method 
was  prettyenough  to  be  described.  The 
barn  was  a  vast  building  with  high  peaked 
thatch,  whose  eaves  came  almost  to  the 
ground.  A  low  cross-gable,  thrust  out  on 
one  side,  made  room  below  for  the  team 
of  four  lean  horses  which  worked  the 
thresher. 

They  revolved  all  day  in  a  mud-floored 
circle,  their  driver,  perched  upon  the  wind- 
lass, cracking  his  whip,  and  urging  them 
with  a  shrill,  sweet,  bird-like  whistle  which 
one  could  hear  far  down  in  the  fields.  In- 
side was  the  ceaseless  whir  of  the  thresher, 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  shrill  whistling, 
and  the  babble  of  women's  voices  and 
laughter. 

Two  great  sunbeams  from  either  door 
lay  like  gold  bars  in  the  dusty  air,  and 
across  them  the  women  moved,  raking  the 
straw  and  binding  it  as  it  flew  out  fiercely 
from  the  thresher's  throat.  They  were 
dressed  in  short  skirts  of  the  universal 
Russian  red,  which  is  quite  a  note  in  the 
country's  color,  bodices  of  red  and  snowy 
white,  and  kerchiefs  round  their  hair  of 
silver  green,  white,  and  poppy  yellow. 
One  saw  them  vaguely,  through  the  dust 
of  threshing  which  filled  all  the  barn, 
shifting  to  and  fro,  a  dim  kaleidoscope  of 
delightful  color,  and  when  they  stepped 
into  a  sunbeam  they  seemed  to  stain  it 
red.  They  worked,  and  sang,  and  joked, 
broadly  among  themselves  with  a  fine 
animal  unconcern,  and  with  the  sad-faced 
man  who  fed  the  thresher's  mouth,  mut- 
tering some  prayer  for  much  and  beautiful 
grain,  though  he  knew  how  poor  was  the 
crop. 

Outside,  the  bundles  of  straw  were 
linked  to  a  long  rope  attached  to  a  team 
of  horses  and  so  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
stack,  where  another  woman  stood  to 
tread  it  into  place,  and  fling  down  the 
bight  of  the  lifting  rope. 

She  looked  even  more  picturesque  than 
those  in  the  barn,  the  brilliant  skirt,  the 
snowy  linen  that  burst  from  the  crimson 
stomacher,  for  she  had  loosed  its  red  laces 
while  she  worked,  and  the  lemon  kerchief 
on  her  head,  being  sharply  outlined  as  she 


stood  knee-deep  in  that  mountain  of  yel- 
low straw. 

At  midday  there  was  a  shrill  summons 
from  the  orchard,  and  the  women  tumbled 
headlong  out  of  the  yard,  laughing  and 
struggling  together  to  reach  the  thin  smoke 
of  the  spent  fire  which  spoke  of  dinner. 
We  lay  under  the  young  apples  to  eat  it, 
in  very  primitive  fashion,  a  pot  between 
four  or  five,  and  a  wooden  spoon  apiece. 
Soup  of  the  red  fungus  of  the  woods,  the 
everlasting  kdcha,  milk,  rye-bread,  >&e/«ji', 
and  melons  made  up  the  meal,  and  the 
dogs  cleaned  the  pots;  whether  any  other 
assistance  was  offered  in  that  direction 
before  supper  I  never  discovered.  I  think 
not. 

The  afternoon  repeated  mostly  the 
morning's  toil ;  at  five  there  was  generally 
a  samovar  to  be  seen,  and  a  good  deal  of 
very  weak  tea  to  be  drunk  if  one  was  within 
hail;  but  when  the  threshing  and  stacking 
were  over,  and  the  ploughs  afield,  the  next 
meal  came  at  eight.  It  was  even  simpler 
than  the  others,  being  often  only  black 
bread  and  tea,  with  sometimes  a  little  fruit, 
blueberries  from  the  wood,  or  nuts.  After 
supper  we  sat  among  the  shavings  in  the 
carpenter's  shop,  and  sang  songs  to  the 
balalaika  —  the  Russian  guitar  —  talked, 
or  read  aloud.  There  was  a  little  room 
below  the  storehouse  whose  small  window 
burnt  like  a  glow-worm  every  evening  in 
the  slope  of  the  wood,  where  any  of  the 
village  children  who  cared  to  come  were 
taught  to  read.  Their  teacher  was  a  man, 
splendidly  made,  and  with  the  face  of  a  , 
Jewish  prophet,  who  had  left  the  first  so- 
ciety in  Moscow,  where  his  wife  remained 
to  spend  his  millions,  to  wander  barefoot 
without  a  home. 

We  spent  many  days  and  nights  there- 
after together,  he  and  I ;  back  to  back  for 
warmth  in  the  straw  of  country  carts  under 
the  frosty  moon,  and,  later,  in  the  night 
dens  of  thieves,  harlots,  and  plotters  of  all 
kinds  in  Moscow,  but  I  never  heard  a 
word  from  his  lips  of  which  the  purest 
saint  could  be  ashamed.  Yet  he  was  but 
one  of  many  there,  and  no  exception. 

Till  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  one 
heard  only  vague  fears  of  famine,  yet  every 
one  knew  it  must  be.  Those  who  had 
felt,  year  by  year,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
full  summers,  could  tell  almost  on  their 
fingers  how  far  the  present  crop  would  go, 
yet  not  a  hand  was  moved  to  extend  it. 

The  Russian  maxim  of  "  Let  be  I  "  per- 
vades the  whoie  country.  The  stdrosta 
of  our  village  put  the  whole  case  for  inac- 
tion, superstition,  and  fatalism  when  riding 
with  me  one  day  after  some  strayed  horses. 
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The  black  soil  was  like  dust,  and  he 
sighed  heavily  as  his  mare  sank  in  the 
light  stuff. 

"  Ah,  Mtiushka,"  he  said  sadly,  "  what 
land  is  this?  It  is  like  a  woman  broken 
with  sorrow  ;  how  can  she  feed  her  child  ?  " 

"Has  it  been  so  all  the  summer?"  I 
asked. 

"Not  so,  indeed.  There  was  frost  in 
the  spring,  and  men  said,  *  Frost  and  fair 
weather,'  for  so  it  is,  though  the  apples 
were  bitten.  But  then  came  the  dryness  ; 
and  the  mass  was  said  in  the  fields,  but  it 
went  to  nothing.  And  then  we  dug  up  the 
died-drunks " 

"The  what?"  I  exclaimed. 

"The  drunkards,  your  honor.  Often  it 
is  that  when  the  drunkards  are  pulled  out 
of  their  graves  and  fiung  into  pools  of 
water,  that  rain  will  come;  we  know  not 
why.  But  not  rain  came  only,  but  hail, 
and  fierce  storm,  and  fire,  and  withered 
the  little  that  was  grown.  Then,  after 
that,  dryness  again,  and  now,"  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  "the  famine." 

"  Must  there  be  famine  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "the 
grain  that  we  have  is  soon  eaten  and  then 

—  what?" 

"  Will  no  provision  be  made  for  the 
future?" 

"Who  should  make  provision?  Now 
we  can  buy  much,  and  eat  much,  afterward 

—  well,   the   little  father  will   not  see  us 
die?" 

That  was  the  last  word  to  be  said;  the 
Russian  peasant  has  been  brought  up  by 
hand,  and  now  cannot  use  a  spoon  ;  he 
thinks  he  has  but  to  open  his  mouth  and 
it  will  be  filled. 

Treated  worse  than  a  dog,  ground  down 
by  cruel  taxes,  compelled  into  perpetual 
debauch  by  a  paternal  government  which 
opens,  against  the  protests  of  the  village 
7nir,  imperial  kabakee  or  taverns  in  their 
midst,  the  keepers  of  which  are  sworn  to 
sell  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits  per  quar- 
ter; cheated  by  his  many  masters,  and 
debarred  from  justice  in  his  country's 
courts,  the  peasant  never  loses  confidence 
in  his  emperor,  nor  his  faith  in  God.  "  In 
spite  of  every  temptation,"  boasts  the 
Novoye  Vrernya,  in  a  recent  article,  after 
giving  heartrending  details  of  men  dying 
on  bread  made  of  pigweed,  goosefoot, 
chaff,  oil,  and  manure,  "our  people  sub- 
missively endure  it  all;  they  exclaim 
♦God's  will  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
gave,  and  he  takes  away  ! '  "  One  wonders 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  such  a  people 
ever  to  be  goaded  into  revolt. 

At  Vlest,  a  mere  green  hollow  in  the 


rolling,  boundless  blackness  of  the  Steppe, 
one  learnt  little  of  the  outside  world,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  great  fair  of 
Malouga  that  one  heard  the  first  low  growl 
of  famine. 

We  were  three  days  of  bullock  travel 
from  the  town,  and  allowed  a  fourth  to 
cover  unforeseen  adventures.  Two  vozy, 
or  country  carts,  with  a  span  of  oxen 
to  each,  and  half-a-dozen  cattle  for  sale 
made  up  our  modest  caravan,  and  three  of 
us  were  their  escort.  Bullock  transport 
is  not  to  be  commended  to  people  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  is  an  index  in  disguise  to  the 
pastoral  character.  The  man  who  can  sit 
behind  oxen  for  six  days,  and  not  feel  at 
the  end  of  them  as  though  he  had  wasted 
half  his  life,  has  some  claims  to  be  consid- 
ered agricultural.  Yet,  if  they  were  long, 
the  days  moved,  and  the  nights  were  an 
enchantment. 

We  started  before  dawn,  while  the  hol- 
lows were  full  of  milky  whiteness,  which 
turned  with  daylight  to  a  floating  mist,  and 
clung,  in  twisted  shreds  and  wisps,  to  hut 
and  tree,  long  after  the  sun  had  risen.  It 
was  cold  at  that  hour  with  some  degrees 
of  frost,  though  the  sun  at  midday  was 
more  than  warm  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Be- 
fore sunset  we  used  to  halt,  if  possible, 
under  the  lee  of  some  remnant  of  wood- 
land for  shelter  from  the  Steppe  winds, 
and  soon  a  clear  fire  of  silver-birch  logs 
was  making  ready  our  supper. 

It  was  the  stillest  world  conceivable; 
and  yet  that  black  land  which  rolled,  with- 
out hedge  or  stake  for  tenantless  leagues, 
hard  against  the  sky,  almost  bubbles,  year 
by  year,  in  the  spring  with  life. 

While  the  snow,  which  scars  the  light 
earth  in  melting  as  though  it  had  been 
lashed  with  a  whip,  is  still  lying  fathom 
deep  in  the  clefts  of  the  valleys,  the  dark 
upland  grows  green,  one  morning  as 
though  it  had  been  carpeted  with  silk.  A 
month  after,  the  grass  is  knee-deep,  with 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  scarlet  or  spike 
of  purple  blossom.  Then  suddenly,  after 
perhaps  a  drenching  night,  the  wide,  green 
sea  is  hidden  under  a  sheet  of  bewildering 
color  —  carmine  and  crimson,  azure,  ame- 
thyst, indigo,  and  every  glitter  of  bur- 
nished gold.  It  is  as  though  it  had  rained 
flowers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
equal  it  in  suddenness  of  fierce  and  daz- 
zling splendors.  But  the  sun  burns  and 
bleaches  all  in  a  month,  the  grass  turns 
grey,  the  corn  ripens  and  falls  on  the 
scythe;  and  there  remains  only  the  black 
waste  of  a  pathless  upland,  which  hides 
even  the  green  hollows  of  its  treasured 
woods. 
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As  we  sat  about  the  fire,  while  there 
was  still  some  rose-light  westward  above 
the  wonderful  purple  distances  which  the 
black  earth  seems  to  deepen,  one  needed 
a  Russian  word  to  express  the  silence  — 
a  silence  which  pressed.  Far  away,  loom- 
ing weird  and  large  against  the  sky,  one 
could  discern  at  times  some  train  of  ox- 
drawn  wagons,  slowly  working  our  way,  as 
one  sees  the  laboring  ships  at  sea.  For 
from  all  sides  the  country  was  draining 
inwards  to  the  fair.  One  could  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  carved  yokes  a  mile  off, 
or  the  thin,  dry  scrape  of  a  wheel.  Then 
these  travellers  also  encamped;  one  saw 
the  little  spirt  of  their  fire,  and  lost  the 
faint  sounds  of  their  march. 

The  stillness  was  absolute,  and  one 
heard  the  feathers  of  the  geese  going 
home  overhead  to  their  distant  village,  and 
made  out  the  white  angle  of  their  flight 
against  the  sky,  as  they  rose  above  the 
wood. 

Once  a  string  of  swans  passed  us,  flying 
south  from  the  winter;  we  were  camped 
beside  water,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  their 
wings  and  bodies  on  the  smooth  surface 
came  like  an  inroad  of  spirits  from  the 
ebbing  night,  and  was,  for  the  instant,  very 
ghostly. 

As  twilight  faded  the  sharp  bark  of  a 
fox,  or  the  wild  phoi,  phoi  !  of  the  bustard 
came  to  us  from  the  wood,  and  once  an 
owl  stretched  a  long,  melancholy  note, 
which  seemed  to  hang  in  the  air  as  the 
smoke  of  steamboats  in  a  calm.  My  com- 
panion turned  sleepily  towards  me,  and 
murmured,  "So  he  hoots  for  the  snow." 
But  he  hooted  too  soon.  We  lay  by  the 
fire  in  our  shoobas,  or  sheepskin  coats, 
when  the  nights  were  still,  or  burrowed 
from  the  wind  in  the  straw  of  the  cradle- 
like carts.  The  silver  birch  makes  an 
ide»l  fire,  the  round  stems  burning  into 
bars  of  living  gold,  that  smoulder  without 
flame  and  crumble  at  a  touch.  Waking 
one  night  when  the  fire  was  spent,  and 
kicking  the  outside  logs  into  a  buzz  of 
sparks,  I  heard  the  scud  of  padded  feet 
behind  my  head,  and  saw  the  lean  length 
of  a  craven  wolf  slink  from  sudden  red- 
ness to  a  grey  shadow  under  the  moon. 
He  must  have  come  over  the  wold,  for  the 
cattle  had  not  smelt  him. 

Sometimes,  half  asleep,  with  one's  ears 
to  the  ground,  the  passing  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  could  be  heard  a  mile  off,  as  they 
dragged  at  weeds  that  had  withered  in  the 
corn. 

Once  I  saw  them  moving,  a  dim  white- 
ness, across  the  hillside,  and  their  shep- 
herd, a   melancholy  figure   before  them ; 
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the  sound  of  their  teeth  and  trotters  was 
like  the  innumerable  lapping  of  a  running 
tide  against  the  stream,  and  the  shepherd 
gave  forth  now  and  again  a  wild,  low  wail, 
to  which  they  ran. 

It  was  a  strange,  solitary  sojourn,  those 
wakeful  nights  on  the  black  Steppe,  with 
voices,  and  shadows,  and  shapes  that 
passed  as  shades,  beasts,  and  night  birds 
and  men. 

We  entered  Malouga  at  daybreak,  when 
the  gilded  cupolas  floated  like  golden  bub- 
bles upon  the  mist  which  hid  the  house 
roofs.  A  wide,  flat  river  swept  in  a  great, 
encircling  bend  about  it,  with  an  effect  of 
tenderness.  On  that  morning  it  lay  like 
a  soft,  white  scarf  tied  round  the  walls,  so 
deeply  buried  were  its  waters  in  the  fog. 
The  badgers  ran  to  their  holes  from  the 
sound  of  our  groaning  wheels,  as  the  oxen 
toiled  up  the  long  hill  above  the  town, 
and  disappeared  with  a  snap  over  the 
chalky  circles  cast  up  about  their  burrows 
on  the  black  loam.  Two  eagles  went 
wheeling  round  each  other  high  into  the 
grey  air,  where  the  first  flash  of  sunrise 
turned  them  into  puffs  of  golden  smoke 
before  it  touched  the  world.  We  watched 
a  fox  stealthily  stalking  a  drove  of  geese 
across  the  hillside,  till  we  could  only  tell 
his  movements  by  the  switching  of  his 
brush ;  but  we  forgot  him  as  the  low, 
strange  roar  of  many  thousand  oxen  blew 
faintly  over  us  from  the  fair  with  the 
breaking  mist. 

We  could  see  them  now  ;  a  red,  moving 
floor  of  hides,  round  which  a  man  could 
have  walked  in  circuit  of  many  miles,  and 
strode  across  in  any  direction  upon  their 
crowded  backs.  The  perpetual  dull  moan- 
ing roar,  as  of  one  pent  beast  and  not  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  continual 
waver  of  reddish  shadow  across  that  vast 
moat  of  life  was  very  impressive.  Fur- 
ther on  were  the  horses,  the  little  rat-like 
horses  of  southern  Russia,  almost  equal- 
ling the  cattle  in  number,  but  still  some- 
what hid  from  us  by  the  mist. 

The  green  roofs  of  the  town,  many 
though  they  were  and  straggling,  seemed 
dwarfed  by  that  red  flood  of  living  things 
dammed  round  about  them. 

We  entered  the  fair  at  daybreak,  we  left 
it  before  nightfall  three  days  later,  but, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  low 
levels  of  humanity  in  many  quarters  of  the 
world,  the  disclcHures  of  those  few  hours 
passed,  in  display  of  concentrated  uncon- 
cerned debasement,  the  most  befouled 
divinity  in  fallen  men  that  I  had  ever 
met.  It  was  not  the  grossness  which  ap- 
palled;  many  a  spotless  shirt-front  covers 
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as  much  of  that  as  the  dirtiest  shooba,  but 
its  shamelessness.  A  tithe  of  it  could  not 
be  mentioned  in  English  without  equalling 
almost  the  offence  of  the  deed,  and,  could 
it,  perhaps  not  one  half  would  be  be- 
lieved. 

One  saw  things,  doubtless,  at  their 
worst.  Renan  has  perhaps  exaggerated  the 
excesses  of  despair,  and  even  the  natural 
man's  morality  is  not  exactly  proportioned 
to  his  hold  on  life ;  but  he  often  sins  at  a 
gulp  as  he  would  not  with  time  for  drink- 
ing. But  one  felt  that  mere  circumstance 
could  not  be  made  responsible  for  all  one 
saw  ;  it  was  too  easy,  too  foreseen. 

But  there  was  often  something  pictorial 
—  an  untied  lace  of  the  picturesque,  as  it 
were  —  in  the  grossest  scenes,  and  some- 
thing not  disconsolate  in  the  saddest. 
Famine  as  yet  had  only  blanched  and  not 
pinched  the  cheek.  Later  it  dragged  its 
victims  down  to  the  level  of  the  special 
correspondent,  but  at  that  time  it  had  only 
a  hand  on  their  arm. 

One  scene  I  remember,  a  type  of  many. 
A  merchant,  no  Jew,  but  brother  Russian, 
chaffering  for  the  sale  of  the  family's  last 
cow.  It  had  eaten  the  dried  grass  of  the 
Steppe,  after  that,  threshed  straw,  at  last, 
the  salted  roof  of  its  own  shed.  Now 
there  was  no  more  fodder,  its  milk  had 
ceased,  its  skin  bellied  from  bone  to  bone. 
Two  little  boys  played  with  its  muddied 
tail ;  a  baby,  milkless,  cried  from  the 
wagon ;  the  father,  his  face  flaccid  with 
Russian  dulness,  feigned  or  felt,  leant  be- 
tween the  shafts,  slowly  losing  his  price; 
doggedly  callous  to  the  future. 

The.  mother  stood  against  a  wheel,  erect, 
her  arms  folded,  her  mouth  fixed,  her  dark 
eyes  staring  with  terrible  anguish  and  de- 
spair. A  sight  of  them  made  one  curse 
that  northern  Shylock,  buying,  excellent 
economist,  in  the  cheapest  market,  the 
market  of  human  trouble.  His  cow  cost 
him  but  a  few  pence  and  some  drugged 
spirit;  it  cost  them,  perhaps,  their  three 
children.  They  were  "thrown  in  "  as  it 
were,  to  the  bargain.  Yet  it  was  but  one 
scene  from  many.  "Man's  necessity," 
says  the  proverb  "  is  God's  opportunity  ;  " 
it  is  the  devil's  too,  and  in  that  fair  he 
took  very  often  the  form  of  a  sleek  mer- 
chant. 

Everywhere  was  bargaining;  the  cries 
of  sellers,  the  slap  of  fists  in  the  palm,  the 
plucking-off  of  caps.  There  is  no  more 
vehement  auctioneer  of  his  own  goods 
than  the  Russian  peasant. 

He  commences  with  complete  indiffer- 
ence, throws  out  his  price,  an  exorbitant 
one,  as  the  sower  a  handful  of  grain  ;  there 
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it  is,  sprout  or  fail,  none  of  his  affair.  As 
you  turn  from  him,  he  halves  it  with  equal 
unconcern  ;  then  as  you  face  about  and 
halve  it  again  the  bargain  begins.  His 
dulness  melts,  he  waves  his  arms,  clutches 
at  his  clothes,  grasps  your  shoulder,  strikes 
vehemently  his  open  hand,  plucks  his 
shapka  from  his  head,  sometimes  flings  it 
aggressively  to  the  ground,  often  snatches 
at  yours.  A  stranger  would  always  be 
struck  by  this  perpetual  doffing  of  the  cap, 
and  the  tragic  air  with  which  it  is  replaced. 
Through  a. tempest  of  words  and  gestures 
the  cap  comes  with  an  effect  of  sudden 
calm  ;  the  seller  glares  upon  it  with  a  kind 
of  impartial  admiration  mixed  with  won- 
der at  his  own  moderation  ;  the  buyer  eyes 
it  askance  with  considerable  distrust.  If 
he  lifts  his  own  the  bargain  is  concluded  \ 
otherwise  he  shakes  his  head,  the  cap 
goes  back  regretfully,  the  haggling  re- 
commences. The  act  is  more  than  mere 
gesture,  it  is  an  appeal.  It  invokes  the 
witness  of  a  divine  arbitrator,  who  is,  in 
theory,  overhead,  at  no  great  distance. 
The  invocation,  though  pretty  frequently 
repeated  at  varying  or  vanishing  prices,^ 
never  seems  to  lose  its  sanctity.  The 
Almighty  may  be  presumed  to  lend  him- 
self to  the  exigencies  of  commerce. 

This  particular  piety  is  more  pleasing^ 
and  somewhat  more  convincing  on  other 
occasions.     The  Russian  always  eats  un-      j_ 
covered,  and  the  act  had  often  a  pathetic      B 
acceptance  in  those  lean  days.  ™| 

At  evening  when  the  fair  breathed 
quietly  in  a  red  air  of  dust,  and  the  first 
star  floated,  a  pale  violet,  in  the  tinted 
heaven,  the  evening  meal  was  spread  be- 
side the  wagons — shining  samovar,  per- 
haps a  little  white  cloth,  black  bread,  red 
wedges  of  melon  —  not  a  fine  repast,  but 
the  men  lifted  their  caps  to  it  as  though  it 
had  been  laid  by  God.  That  was  one  side 
of  the  picture,  the  other  was  to  be  seen  ia 
the  wine-tents;  it  was  not  so  pretty,  in 
fact,  it  was  at  times  exceeding  foul. 
Strong  drink  is  a  great  revealer,  a  great 
discriminator;  it  divides  the  man  from 
the  mould,  and  every  nation  should  be 
studied  drunk  as  well  as  sober.  Perhaps, 
one  should  say,  the  Russian  should  be 
studied  sober  as  well  as  drunk.  The 
study  had  its  own  regrettable  humor.  A 
Cossack,  I  remember,  who  had  succeeded 
in  getting  clear  of  the  fair,  very  full  of 
vodka  and  nodding  over  his  little  horse 
like  a  leaf,  caught,  as  he  lurched,  his  left 
spur  in  the  rein,  and  so  constrained,  spent 
the  day  trotting  round  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  a  dusty  circle. 

He  seemed  to  have  hazy  ideas  as  to  the 
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number  of  animals  he  was  astride,  and  his 
efforts  to  chastise  them  all  were  very 
quaint.  How  he  held  on  is  a  mystery 
known  only  to  Cossacks  and  Kirghese, 
who  ride  better,  I  believe,  drunk  than 
sober.  By  evening  the  nag  was  still  go- 
ing, but  his  rider  was  asleep  ;  so  we  freed 
the  beast's  mouth,  and  sent  him  on  his 
way.  He  wandered  off  sorrowfully,  as 
though,  like  the  scapegoat,  ashamed  of 
his  sinful  burden.  Another  burden  as 
sinfully  comic  I  saw  the  next  day  in  a 
cart.  It  was  a  dolgooshka^  and  the  two 
brothers  who  owned  it  and  had  brought  it 
there  for  sale,  having  buried  care  and  con- 
sciousness in  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  were 
laid  out,  head  to  heel,  upon  it,  with  a  cord 
across  their  backs. 

A  friend  was  showing  off  the  paces  of 
the  pony,  and  the  two  limp  bodies  behind 
him  jumped  with  the  jolting  wheels,  and 
sprayed  their  arms  about  like  marionettes. 
The  moral  was  pictorially  obtrusive,  but 
so  was  the  comedy ;  one  could  not  sigh 
for  laughter. 

The  town  priest  was  very  frequently  to 
be  seen  about  the  fair;  there  was  occupa- 
tion for  him,  but  I  think  he  was  otherwise 
employed.  He  wore  a  spiritual  smile 
of  benign  toleration,  which  broadened 
towards  evening,  and  became  uncertain  of 
itself  at  the  corners;  it  began  too,  about 
that  hour,  to  have  an  odor.  He  was  re- 
ported to  exercise,  amongst  other  priestly 
functions,  the  somewhat  archaic  droit  de 
culage,  but'  though  ready,  after  some 
knowledge  of  these  village  fathers,  to 
admit  the  strangest  lapses  in  conduct, 
such  a  statement  makes  too  large  a  de- 
mand upon  what  one  knows  of  their  cour- 
age. 

A  camp  of  gipsies  clung  to  one  flank  of 
the  fair.  They  lived  in  peaked,  bright- 
colored  tents,  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt. 
The  small  children  ran  out  about  one's 
feet  on  all-fours  like  beasts,  naked,  but  for 
a  wisp  of  flaming  rag  round  their  waists. 
The  women  seemed  always  preparing  for 
a  meal ;  the  men  slept.  One  wondered 
why  they  were  there  at  all. 

'•Come  at  night,"  said  my  friend,  the 
cowherd,  who  had  known  unregenerate 
days.  I  came,  stumbling  over  tent-ropes 
among  the  little  horses,  not  much  helped 
by  the  yellow  mist  round  a  few  paper  lan- 
terns ;  but  what  I  saw  must  remain  untold. 
Even  in  Latin,  a  language  consecrated  to 
such  descriptions,  it  would  seem  too 
shameless;  one  wandered  back  to  the 
bestialities  of  the  fair  and  into  its  choking 
dust  with  a  sense  of  recovered  purity. 

Within  its  limits,  night  seemed  to  have 


come  more  suddenly,  for  children  were 
lying  quietly  asleep  in  the  shadow  of  the 
crowded  booths,  or  curled  in  the  straw  of 
the  wagons.  From  some  kabak  came  a 
jangling  dance  on  the  balalaika^  and  a 
swirl  of  drunken  voices.  A  cock  crew, 
and  dogs  far  away  began  barking,  the 
sound  dying  out  across  the  town,  or  being 
drowned  in  the  constant  incommunicable 
moaning  from  the  flood  of  cattle.  A  wom- 
an's shrill  scream  of  laughter  pierced  into 
the  night,  followed  by  a  man's  gruff  re- 
straint ;  then  a  clatter  of  tongues,  another 
skirl  of  unwholesome  merriment,  and  si- 
lence. The  mares  began  to  neigh,  there 
was  a  dampness  in  the  floating  dust,  and 
the  thin  moon  rose,  red  and  old,  above  the 
hill. 

As  we  passed  a  booth,  through  whose 
canvas  a  dull  light  drained,  there  was  a 
sudden  uproar,  a  yell,  and  a  man  burst 
from  the  doorway  with  blood  dripping^ 
from  his  face,  staggered,  and  fell  in  the 
dust.  No  one  followed,  and  one  could 
only  turn  him  on  his  back  to  save  his 
drunken  mouth  from  smothering,  leaving 
the  dust  as  an  effective  plaister  on  his 
wounds,  and  pass  on. 

As  the  moon  rose,  the  faint  yellow  of 
the  tent-peaks  turned  to  grey,  and  a  ripple 
of  red  and  silver  broke  over  the  moaning 
darkness  where  the  cattle  were  penned. 
The  light  colored  even  the  dusty  air,  so 
that  we  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  silken 
web. 

We  sat  talking  in  our  cradle-like  voz 
until  the  human  sounds  had  died  out,  one 
by  one,  into  silence,  and  the  east  grown 
white.  The  mists  were  tangled  then  in 
twisted  vapors  to  a  thick  veil,  and  covered 
all  that  tainted  human  sty  with  equal  ten- 
derness and  beauty,  drawing  a  sheet  across 
its  face. 

The  day  which  followed  was  our  last  in 
the  fair,  and  we  passed  out  from  its  chok- 
ing haze  at  evening  to  the  cool  freshness 
of  the  empty  hills.  The  wide,  low  river 
(the  piers  of  its  wooden  bridges  strangely 
bastioned  to  split  the  breaking  ice)  glowed 
with  the  rosy  light  above  it,  like  some 
window  to  the  under  world;  the  east  was 
purple  above  the  black  wold,  confessing  a 
star,  but  a  cloud  of  hot  dust  still  hung  in 
a  red  mask  over  that  market-place  of 
beasts  and  men,  like  the  veil  on  a  harlot's 
face. 

The  fair  marked,  as  has  been  said,  the 
change  from  straitness  to  starvation.  It 
was  to  have  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
poorest;  they  came  indeed  to  sell  their 
last  cow,  but  that  would  bring  them  bread 
for  the  winter.     Unhappily  the  necessity 
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Petersburg  firm   was  refused  by  hungry- 
dogs,  and  stank  even  when  fresh. 

Yet  the  people  ate  it.  This  poor,  pa- 
tient, humble,  homeless  people,  whose 
god,  protected  by  the  police,  rules  them 
through  the  barred  windows  of  his  palace ; 
they  eat  it  and  die.  Revolution  is  a  sad 
thing,  but  such  endurance  is  almost  sad- 
der; it  is  no  measure  of  fortitude,  it  is 
the  numbness  of  the  dead. 

Francis  Prevost. 
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was  universal,  and  half  the  kine  at  the 
fair  only  lived  to  reach  it  by  eating  the 
thatch  off  their  own  sheds.  They  must 
be  sold  or  slain  ;  and  sold  they  were  at 
prices  which  meant  despair.  Horses  were 
parted  with  for  a  few  pence  ;  I  saw  the 
sale  of  a  dozen  sturdy  little  Steppe  ponies 
at  the  price  of  as  many  oysters,  and  cows, 
in  milk,  fetched  no  more  than  the  worth 
of  their  hides. 

Leaving  the  cattle  carts,  I  rode  back 
with  a  breeder  of  horses  who  had  just 
bought  some  three  hundred  beasts.  Our 
quicker  pace,  despite  some  dispersions  of 
the  drove,  took  us  past  the  long,  slow  lines 
•of  bullock  wagons,  spreading  homeward 
'hopelessly.  It  was  the  saddest  sight; 
■even  the  laboring  cattle  seemed  to  have 
in  their  eyes  the  fixed  glaze  of  despair. 
The  men  hung  limp  and  dejected  in  the 
carts,  or  tramped  beside  the  cattle,  staring 
fiercely,  and  too  sour  to  lift  their  caps 
with  the  universal  Russian  suavity  and 
soft  phrase  of  greeting.  They  were  driv- 
ing Death  home  behind  them,  and  they 
knew  it. 

It  was  curious,  some  weeks  later,  re- 
turning to  the  great  cities,  from  scenes 
almost  too  terrible  to  record  —  whole  vil- 
lages shrunken  to  skin  and  bone,  and  burnt 
out  with  typhus  and  famine  fever  —  to  find 
one's  witness  met  with  absolute  apathy, 
and  even  suspicion.  A  man  here  and 
there  knew  what  was  coming,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  it,  but  the  most  turned  their 
heads  the  other  way.  The  journals  were 
forbidden  to  mention  the  distress ;  eu- 
phemisms were  provided  for  their  use  in 
exceptional  cases,  though  the  prices 
quoted  in  their  columns  needed  no  com- 
mentary. The  doctors  were  warned  that 
deaths  from  starvation  must  be  unknown 
in  so  well-regulated  an  empire,  and  signed 
the  burial  orders  according.  "Deceased 
succumbed  to  a  pain  in  his  stomach,"  was 
a  specimen  of  their  melancholy  humor 
over  one  poor  creature,  of  whom,  indeed, 
it  was  true,  for  he  had  made  experiment 
of  nothing  else  there  for  many  days. 

Even  in  those  late  autumn  weeks  the 
people  of  the  upp^r  Steppe  had  begun  to 
move  to  and  fro  like  troubled  water  ;  since 
then  they  have  overflowed.  The  towns 
have  been  deluged  with  starvelings  who 
had  eaten  the  dung  of  their  own  cattle 
before  abandoning  their  homes.  From 
all  sides  came  the  same  tale  of  inhuman 
villainies,  of  adulteration  and  rapacity. 
Seed-corn  sent  from  the  Caucasus  to  a 
certain  district  was  delivered  ground,  and 
mixed  with  forty  per  cent,  of  gj^psum. 
The    "special"    bread    made    by  a    St, 
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BY  LADY  EASTLAKE. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  April,  1844, 
that,  after  a  favorable  voyage  from  Lu- 
beck,  I  found  myself  approaching  the  port 
and  fortress  of  Cronstadt.  The  season  was 
unusually  early.  We  had,  it  is  true,  dodged 
a  good  deal  of  ice  in  the  Baltic,  but  the 
indefinable  sense  of  spring  was  in  the  air, 
and  no  fear  was  entertained  of  any  return 
of  frost.  I  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
woman  —  an  old  family  servant  —  Ander- 
son by  name,  who  would  have  gone  with 
me  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  was  the 
most  upright  and  plain-spoken  of  her  class. 
She  acted  as  maid,  and  also,  unconsciously, 
a  little  as  chaperon.  We  stood  together 
on  the  deck  as  we  neared  the  island,  which 
is  so  low,  and  its  fortifications  so  heavy, 
that  the  captain  of  our  vessel  had  im- 
pressed me  with  the  conviction  that  a 
general  discharge  of  her  guns  would  sink 
her.  Morally  speaking,  the  fortress  of 
Cronstadt,  strong,  ugly,  and  overbearing 
in  look,  is  a  typical  frontispiece  to  a  land 
of  despotism  and  oppression.  Our  lug- 
gage, meanwhile,  was  piled  on  the  deck, 
our  hand-bags  and  baskets  being  also 
taken  from  us ;  all,  large  or  small,  being 
tied  together  with  a  kind  of  dirty  tape  with 
its  ends  lead-sealed,  a  sentinel  placed  over 
it,  and  at  last,  with  ourselves,  transferred 
to  the  deck  of  a  small  steamer  bound  for 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Neva,  which  we  now 
entered,  being  too  shallow  to  admit  an  or- 
dinary sized  vessel.  The  passage  against 
the  stream  was  slow,  taking  between  three 
and  four  hours.  Among  the  passengers 
was  a  poor  German  woman  with  a  baby; 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  baby  became 
hungry,  and  signified  the  fact  in  audible 
tones.  The  mother  rose  and  walked  to 
the  pile  of  luggage,  on  which,  lead-sealed 
like  the  rest,  lay  a  homely  basket  with  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  containing  milk  protrud- 
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ing  from  it.  She  stretched  out  her  one 
free  arm  to  take  it,  but  in  a  moment  a 
strong  hand  seized  hers,  and  so  roughly 
that  it  was  a  wonder  the  bottle  was  not 
broken.  Baby  was  old  enough  to  know 
what  a  bottle  meant,  and  now  roared 
louder  than  before.  Both  Anderson  and 
I  were  on  our  feet  in  a  moment.  "Why, 
goodness  gracious  me!"  said  my  honest 
soul,  "they  are  not  going  to  starve  that 
baby!  Did  I  ever!"  Still  that  rough, 
strong  hand  held  the  bottle,  as  if  in  a  vice. 
"■Tamoshna''''  (contraband)  was  the  only 
answer  to  the  poor  mother's  appeal.  I 
had  observed  the  man  eying  the  baby 
with  suspicion,  evidently  thinking  it  some 
contrivance  for  cheating  the  custom  house. 
At  this  moment  a  quiet  French  gentleman, 
one  of  our  fellow  passengers,  stepped  for- 
ward and  put  something  into  the  fellow's 
ready  hand,  saying,  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat,  "Avec  cette  canaille  11  faut  parler 
rouble"  —  a  proverb  in  Russia.  By  this 
time  the  bottle  was  at  baby's  thirsty  lips. 
The  banks  of  the  Neva,  hardly  higher 
than  the  swamps  on  each  side,  were  not 
inviting  in  any  sense.  The  man  who  dis- 
dained all  considerations  of  fitness  in 
choosing  the  site  of  his  capital  was  not 
likely  to  trouble  his  mind  with  considera- 
tions of  the  picturesque.  Peter  was  a 
strange  hybrid  between  barbarism  and 
surface-civilization.  He  cared  for  the 
mechanical  arts  of  life,  not  for  its  hufnani- 
ties  or  decencies,  and  his  subjects  knew 
as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  The 
Baltic  would  seem  to  have  been  a  nursery 
for  royal  monstrosities.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  of  Peter.  The  two  first-named 
were  decidedly  mad,  but  the  last  only  so 
far  so  as  all  despots  inevitably  become. 
History  has  granted  him  an  energy,  which 
never  rested,  but  its  aims  were  as  often 
useless  or  pernicious,  and  carried  out 
with  the  total  denial  of  that  first  law  of 
civilization  —  respect  for  human  life.  The 
man  can  hardly  be  called  "Great"  who 
chose  the  position  of  Petersburg  without 
reference  to  convenience,  health,  or  com- 
merce—  to  wit,  the  shallowness  of  the 
river,  which  is  the  only  highway  to  her. 
To  the  foundations  alone  the  lives  of 
above  one  hundred  thousand  poor,  name- 
less fellow-creatures  were  sacrificed,  and 
no  conditions  of  the  dearest-bought  luxury 
that  the  modern  world  has  seen  have  yet 
glossed  over  the  stupendous  stupidity  of 
that  mistake;  the  more  stupid  still  when 
we  know  that  the  little  town  of  Reval, 
whi/:h  lies  about  three  hundred  miles  to 
the    south,    has     an     admirable    harbor, 


between  which  and  America  a  merchant 
vessel  may  come  and  go  twice  in  the  open 
season,  whilst  between  America  and 
Petersburg  it  can  only  go  once. 

Petersburg  is  so  sunk  in  those  waters 
which  periodically  inundate  her,  and 
which  await  only  the  concurrence  of  three 
causes  —  high  tide,  west  wind,  and  ice 
passage  —  to  demolish  her,  that  we  had 
hardly  a  sign  of  her  existence  till  we  found 
ourselves  abreast  of  the  English  Quay  and 
within  the  jaws  of  the  custom  house.  I 
will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account 
of  our  slow  and  crooked  passage  through 
that  form  of  Russian  administration. 
Here  there  was  also  no  other  alternative 
than  to  "  speak  rouble,"  and  that  much 
oftener  than  I  liked.  More  than  once  also 
I  had  to  pacify  my  Anderson's  honest  in- 
dignation at  the  proceedings  of  a  surly 
brute,  with  very  dirty  hands,  who  plunged 
them  into  my  bags  and  boxes,  tearing  out 
their  sacred  contents  helter  skelter  onto 
the  grimy  floor.  She  had  very  hazy  ideas 
of  what  the  words  "contraband"  and 
"  duty  "  had  to  do  with  my  wardrobe.  His 
disrespect  for  a  particular  dress  which  he 
hauled  out  by  main  force  was  too  much  for 
her.  "Put  that  down  this  minute,  sir  J 
My  young  lady's  dresses  is  no  business 
of  yours.  I  wonder  what  you  will  do 
next ;  and  your  hands  so  filthy  too!"  A 
hearty  laugh  did  me  good,  and  many  such 
did  Anderson  give  me  on  that  journey. 
In  due  time  the  tedious  operation  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  hungry  and  weary  trav- 
ellers found  rest  and  refreshment  in  Mrs. 
Wilson's  pension,  then  the  only  English 
refuge  in  Petersburg.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week  I  was  bound  to  hospitable 
Russian  friends,  at  their  hotel  on  the 
Fontanka  Canal,  who  had  kindly  engaged 
to  introduce  me  to  the  society,  ;>«r  excel- 
lence,  of  the  capital.  Meanwhile  I  drove 
about  with  Anderson  and  with  an  intelli- 
gent laquais  de  place,  and  saw  the  chief 
streets  and  buildings.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, most  people  have  heard  of  the 
wooden  pavements  of  the  Nevski  Pros- 
pect, now  no  longer  novel,  of  the  gilt 
spire  of  the  fortress,  of  the  many-domed 
churches,  of  the  droschkies  and  of  their 
bearded  and  caftaned  drivers,  and  of  the 
brow-beaten  and  miserable-looking  sol- 
diery. But  the  feature  that  stands  out 
prominent  before  all  is  the  character,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  of  the  founder,  which 
still  continues  to  impress  itself  on  the  city. 
The  ambition  of  the  Russian  is  evidently 
concentrated  on  tours  deforce,  represented 
by  feats  of  size  and  difficulty.  He  must 
have   the    larjjest  cathedral,   the    Isaac's 
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Church  ;  the  longest  fagade,  the  Cadetten 
Corps;  the  tallest  column,  the  Alexander 
Saule;  and,  if  possible,  he  must  have 
them  all  of  one  piece.  The  flight  of  steps 
up  to  the  Isaac's  Church  are  one  enor- 
mous block  of  granite.  The  base  and 
pedestal  of  the  Alexander  column,  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  another.  This  column, 
erected  by  Nicholas  to  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, is  not  without  its  peculiarly  Rus- 
sian moral.  The  emperor  ordered  the 
excavation  of  a  shaft  of  granite  of  eighty 
feet  long,  believed  to  be  the  utmost  length 
that  could  be  found.  The  order  was  per- 
emptory ;  and  a  monolith  of  no  less  than 
ninety-eight  feet  was  discovered.  But 
under  a  despotism  it  is  safer  to  obey  an- 
other than  to  think  for  oneself.  Slaves  go 
by  the  letter.  Accordingly,  to  Nicholas's 
exasperation,  his  orders  were  strictly  car- 
ried out  and  the  superfluous  eighteen  feet 
cut  off.  This  was  "  Es  muss"  in  the 
wrong  direction  ! 

By  this  time  my  Russian  friends  had 
returned  to  Petersburg,  and  I  was  ad- 
mitted into  a  sphere  seldom  so  graciously 
thrown  open  to  a  foreign  guest.  In  Rus- 
sia the  favor  of  the  sovereign  is  the  sole 
rule  of  precedence,  and  in  virtue  of  that 

my  kind  host,  Count   B ,  was  "even 

as  Pharaoh  in  the  land."  Fortunate  was 
it  for  his  fellow-subjects  that  he  was  so, 
for  he  was  not  only  just  and  good,  but 
absolutely  discreet;  without  which  all  his 
goodness  would  have  availed  little.  And 
fortunate  also  was  it  for  Nicholas  that  he 
involuntarily  submitted  to  his  influence. 
It  was  no  question  of  Greek  meeting 
Greek.  It  was  rather  the  ascendency  of 
what  the  impatient  and  impetuous  despot 
most  needed.     The  secret  was  that  Count 

B stood  in  no  awe  of  his  tremendous 

master,  and  that  his  gentle  and  humane 
character  moved  freely  even  within  the 
circle  of  that  irascible  temper  and  iron 
will.  It  was  rather  Nicholas  who  stood 
in  awe  of  the  man  who  never  flattered  him, 
who  could  even,  when  needful,  contradict 
him,  and  who  he  knew  would  only  speak 
the  truth,  however  courteously,  sometimes 
diplomatically,  but  always  firmly.  With 
every  imaginable  post  centring  in  him  — 
from  high  military  command,  and  com- 
mand of  the  gendarmerie,  and  that  of  the 
secret  police,  to  censor  of  the  theatres  — 
there    was  endless  business   to  transact, 

and    Count  B was  with  his    imperial 

master  every  morning  by  ten  o'clock,  and 
dined  with  him  once  a  week  at  four. 

Of  course  no   allusion  to  politics  was 

ever  heard  in  Count  B 's  house.     The 

thins:  and   the  word  were   alike   tabooed. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  fail  in  that 
house  to  hear  all  the  good  that  could  be 
said  of  the  sovereign  — of  his  courage,  as 
in  the  military  insurrection  that  preceded 
his  advent  to  the  throne  ;  of  his  desire  to 
do  right  according  to  his  light;  of  his 
readiness  in  an  emergency.  One  anecdote 
struck  me  much.  When  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace was  on  fire,  he  was  in  all  parts  of  it, 
advising  encouraging,  and  directing  ;  and 
much  valuable  property  was  saved  by  his 
personal  help.  On  entering  a  large  saloon, 
already  full  of  smoke,  he  saw  that  several 
workmen  were  dangerously  engaged  in 
laboring  to  detach  a  splendid  mirror.  He 
snatched  a  heavy  implement,  and  dashing 
it  against  the  glass  shivered  it  to  pieces, 
then  told  the  men  to  escape,  and  was  the 
last  himself  to  leave.  It  will  be  believed 
that  I  was  anxious  to  see  this  man  of  end- 
less emportements  and  terrible  mistakes, 
but  of  somewhat  heroic  mould,  and  de- 
scribed by  all  as  "le  plus  bel  homme  de 
son  temps."  There  was  even  less  reserve 
in  speaking  of  the  empress  —  sister  of  the 
old  Emperor  William  of  Germany — to 
whom  many  of  the  emperor's  faults  were 
ascribed.  He  was  then,  at  forty-two,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life  ;  she  was  forty,  with 
only  two  pursuits,  pleasure  and  dress. 
The  first  of  the  two  had  already  left  her  a 
palsied  old  woman;  the  last  never  left 
her.  No  longer  able  to  enjoy  what  had 
become  her  chief  enjoyment,  she  was  sum- 
marily described  to  me  as  "la  femme  la 
plus  malheureuse  de  I'empire."  Of  the 
two  august  personages,  I  was  destined  to 
see  her  first,  and  that  strictly  in  character. 

Prince  P -.Par  excellence  le  Ministre 

de  la  Cour,  and  the  special  keeper  of  the 
empress's  person  and  jewels,  had  boxes  at 
all  the  theatres  either  opposite  or  next  to 
the  imperial  box.     These  were  placed  at 

Count  B 's  disposition,  and  at  the  first 

theatre  to  which  I  was  taken  I  found  my- 
self, but  for  the  interposition  of  a  slender 
gilt  column,  seated  next  the  empress.  Her 
Majesty  was  by  no  means  a  tranquil  neigh- 
bor. She  fidgeted  incessantly,  beat  what 
is  called  "the  devil's  tattoo,"  and  rest- 
lessly examined  her  rings  and  bracelets, 
which  blazed  with  diamonds.  I  knew 
from  report  that  she  was  cased  in  flannel 
over  which  was  a  splendid  evening  dress. 
I  witnessed  now  what  might  be  called  a 
change  of  scene,  which  I  fancy  was  unique 
in  the  annals  of  modern  royalty.  A  large 
withdrawing-room  was  behind  the  impe- 
rial box,  in  which  I  could  see  several 
female  attendants  and  some  large  band- 
boxes. Without  turning  my  head  offen- 
sively in  her  Majesty's  direction,  I    saw 
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that  Taglioni,  who  was  dancing  her  best 
in  a  piece  called  "  L'Ombre,"  was  not  en- 
gaging her  attention,  which  seemed  to  be 
as  closely  riveted  on  the  sleeve  of  her 
dress,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  sumptuous 
pink  satin  before.  She  now  rose  suddenly, 
but  restlessly,  as  if  the  moment  for  some 
important  decision  had  come,  and  with- 
drew to  what  evidently  served  as  her 
chainbre  de  toilette.  Indue  time  the  im- 
perial lady  emerged  to  the  view  of  her 
subjects  still  more  gorgeously  arrayed 
than  before — a  change  which  extended 
even  to  her  bracelets,  for,  as  her  attenuated 
arm  rested  on  the  narrow  partition  which 
divided  us,  I  saw  that  fresh  splendors  had 
replaced  those  I  had  observed  before.  So 
sudden  and  unforeseen  were  her  Majesty's 

decisions  that  Prince  P ,  whom  I  have 

mentioned  as  the  State  guardian  of  her 
person  and  jewels,  sometimes  suffered 
considerable  embarrassment  as  to  how  to 
fulfil  his  duties.  A  story  was  current  in 
Petersburg  of  an  instance  in  kind.  The 
empress  had  set  her  heart  on  visiting  a 
small  bathing-place  not  far  from  Munich, 
called  Tegern  See,  famed  for  the  strength- 
ening virtues  of  its  air  and  water.  Tegern 
See  was  not  precisely  the  place  in  which 

to  wear   diamonds.     Still,    Prince    P 

was  well  aware  that  her  own  enormous 
private  collection  would  accompany  her, 
but  he  was  unprepared  to  hear  her  an- 
nounce her  intention  of  taking  the  crown 
diamonds  as  well.  To  oppose  her  Majesty 
was  out  of  the  question,  Petersburg  is 
famous  for  the  best  setters  of  jewellery, 
and  secret-service  money  is  without  stint ; 
he  therefore  evaded  the  difficulty  by  order- 
ing a  complete  fac-simile  set  in  paste. 
His  Highness  prided  himself  on  this 
stroke  of  policy.  The  secret  was  only 
kept  from  those  two  personages  to  whom 
no  one  could  tell  it,  but  all  la  haitte  voUe 
enjoyed  it  cordially. 

Hitherto  I  had  not  seen  the  emperor 
except  like  a  passing  vision  as  he  dashed 
along  the  Nevski  Prospect  with  streaming 
plumes  in  a  one-horse  sledge  ;  or  it  might 
be  at  the  opposite  box  in  the  theatre, 
where  all  scrutiny  of  the  imperial  family 
through  a  lorj^nette  was  forbidden.  But 
there  were  still  two  masked  balls  due 
before  the  season  closed,  and  that  was  a 
stage  on  which  he  was  sure  to  appear. 
For  though  the  empress  had  perforce  re- 
linquished a  form  of  excitement  her  health 
no  longer  permitted,  her  consort,  strange 
to  say,  seemed  to  have  the  more  eagerly 
taken  it  up.  I  was  now  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  these  amusements,  which 
were  curiously  calculated  to  attract  the  idle 


and  thoughtless  women  of  a  vicious  capital. 
In  one  sense  they  might  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  rehearsal  of  female  emancipa- 
tion. The  tables  were  turned,  and  that  in 
a  way  which  gave  the  amusement  pecul- 
iar piquancy,  for  the  ladies  alone  were 
masked.  No  lord  of  the  creation  pre- 
sumed to  assume  the  incognito,  and  that 
from  no  chivalrous  or  gallant  motive,  but 
from  reasons  of  a  far  more  peremptory 
kind.  No  soldier  is  allowed,  whatsoever 
the  motive,  to  throw  off  his  uniform,  ex- 
cept for  his  dressing-gown  ;  and  as  in 
Russian  society  nine  men  out  of  ten  are 
military,  it  had  become  the  rule  for  all 
alike  to  go  unmasked.  Thus  the  weaker 
sex  found  itself  for  once  in  possession  of 
the  field.  Under  these  circumstances  our 
readers  can  readily  fill  up  the  programme. 
A  mask  represents  the  essence  of  the 
clandestine,  and  to  intriguer  or  mystify 
whom  they  pleased,  from  the  emperor 
downwards,  and  that  with  impunity,  was  a 
temptation  which  few  young  and  giddy 
women  (to  say  no  worse)  could  resist. 

That  I  should  witness  this  scene,  which 
I  could  only  do  by  taking  part  in  it,  was  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  a  plan  was  proposed 
which  it  was  thought  would  give  it  greater 
zest.  A  relative  of  my  excellent  hostess 
was  of  the  same  rather  unusual  height  as 
myself.  With  the  intuition  of  genius  this 
lady  saw  the  tempting  complications  sure 
to  ensue  on  our  going  dressed  so  strictly 
alike  as  not  to  be  distinguished.  No  plan 
could  be  more  easily  carried  out;  the 
same  domino  (a  kind  of  short,  black  silk 
cloak)  trimmed  with  the  same  pink  quill- 
ing; the  same  mask,  leaving  slits  for  the 
eyes,  and  terminating  with  a  border  of 
black  silk  over  the  mouth  —  voild  tout. 
I  must  own  that  it  did  occur  to  me  that 
there  might  be  some  indiscretion  —  not  to 
say  imprudence  — involved  in  this  scheme. 
But  that  it  was  not  quite  fair  to  engage  a 
young  and  inexperienced  English  guest  in 
it  did  not  enter  my  head,  nor,  I  am  sure, 
the  heads  of  those  kind  friends  who  pro- 
moted it.  It  was  simply  a  plan  for  me  to 
witness  a  fashionable  form  of  amusement, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  and  to  intriguer  the 
emperor,  which  my  kind  friends  insisted 
on  my  doing,  and  in  which  they  paid  me 
the  compliment  to  think  I  should  be  suc- 
cessful. I  was  a  little  surprised  by  the 
preparations  made  to  insure  our  incognito. 
The  lady  to  whom  I  was  to  serve  as  double 
would  not  use  her  own  carriage  and  ser- 
vants, but  engaged  both  new,  and  under  a 
feigned  name,  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
difficult  to  explain  to  my  good  AndersoQ 
the   sort   of  amusement  on  which  I  was 
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bound;  a  ball  she  could  understand,  but 
why  I  should  go  in  such  a  queer,  dowdy 
dress  she  could  not  comprehend.  The 
mask  was  the  crucial  puzzle.  Why  should 
I  cover  up  my  face  ?  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it — she  wasn't.  Besides, 
nobody  would  know  me.  "  But  you  will 
take  it  off  when  you  get  there,  won't  you  ?  " 
The  evening  came,  and  two  figures,  each 
the  exact  repetition  of  the  other,  stood 
side  by  side  before  a  great  cheval  glass. 
The  effect  was  more  than  startling,  it  was 
absolutely  weird.  I  did  not  know  which 
was  myself.  Anderson  came  in  and 
shrank  back.  "  Gracious  goodness  me  ! 
which  is  you,  ma'am  ?  I  can't  for  my  life 
tell."  I  saw  she  was  struggling  with 
emotion.  I  put  out  my  hand,  and  the 
wring  she  gave  it  showed  the  anxiety  of 
the  faithful  heart.  There  was  something 
in  the  whole  proceeding  which  jarred  upon 
her;  it  was  not  open  and  true,  and  she 
was  always  the  soul  of  both.  "  I  wish  I 
was  going  with  you,"  she  said,  with  emo- 
tion, and  so  perhaps  did  I. 

We  reached  a  huge  building' —  I  forget 
in  what  part  of  Petersburg  —  passed 
through  a  fine  suite  of  rooms,  and  entered 
what  is  called,  in  foreign  priggery,  the 
Sa//e  de  Noblesse —  the  superbest  salle  in 
Europe  —  encircled  by  a  piazza  of  marble 
columns,  and  leading  by  marble  steps  at 
six  different  places  down  to  the  ball-room. 
Round  the  piazza,  up  and  down  the  steps, 
and  in  the  salle,  were  thronging  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  hundred  people ;  the 
smaller  —  feminine  —  half  masked  like  my- 
self. It  required  some  nerve  to  plunge 
into  this  crowd.  I  clung  to  my  compan- 
ion, but  the  care  of  me  was  no  part  of  her 
programme.  She  cast  me  off  pitilessly, 
telling  me  there  would  be  no  fun  if  we 
were  seen  together,  gave  me  the  agreed 
consigne  —  pointed  out  a  column  where 
we  should  meet  on  leaving,  and  cautioned 
me  that  if,  by  accident,  we  were  thrown 
together,  I  should  instantly  seek  some 
seat,  so  as  to  conceal  our  similarity.  She 
then  plunged  into  the  giddy  vortex,  and  I 
just  saw  her  hook  her  arm  into  that  of  a 
gentleman.  A  seat  was  within  sight,  and 
I  made  my  way  to  it;  but,  however  near, 
it  was  not  easy  to  reach.  I  seemed  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  a  file  of  gentlemen  ; 
being  intercepted  by  signs,  taps,  shakes 
of  the  hand,  and  offers  of  the  arm  ;  but 
once  seated  it  was  the  rule  to  leave  a  mask 
in  comparative  peace.  Here,  therefore,  I 
rested  and  surveyed  the  strange  scene. 
The  men,  most  of  them,  had  masked 
women  on  their  arms  —  some  serious  and 
duU,  others    whispering   and    giggling  — 


the  superfluous  men,  not  so  flattering! 
chosen,  grouping  round  a  couple  here  and 
there,  who  talked  loud  and  promised 
amusement.  Suddenly  the  crowd  fell 
back,  and  a  tall  figure  appeared  encom- 
passed by  a  circle  which  moved  with  him, 
but  kept  at  the  same  distance,  as  if  spell- 
bound. I  saw  at  once  it  was  the  emperor. 
He  had  evidently  just  entered,  and  bent 
his  steps  close  to  me.  I  had  time  to  ob- 
serve him,  and  did  so  carefully.  A  finer 
specimen  of  male  humanity  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see.  Tall,  grandly  developed,  and 
on  a  colossal  scale,  he  towered  above  ail. 
His  head  was  strictly  Grecian,  with  fore- 
head and  nose  in  one  grand  line,  chin  and 
jawbone  strongly  pronounced  ;  his  eyes 
large  and  blue,  with  an  expression  of  calm- 
ness, dignity,  and  coldness,  which  awed 
every  one  ;  his  mouth  smiled,  his  eyes 
never.  He  stood  still,  as  if  waiting  to  be 
attacked.  Then  two  masks  came  up  ;  one 
of  them  evidently  asked  for  his  hand,  and 
he  gave  one  to  each.  Then  their  courage 
seemed  to  fail,  and  both  retreated,  the  one 
pulling  the  other.  He  evidently  remon- 
strated, and  said  a  few  words  which  I  did 
not  catch.  He  was  soon  assailed  again. 
A  little  mask  came  up,  and,  snatching  his 
grand  arm  familiarly,  carried  him  off  into 
the  receding  crowd.  I  watched  that  tall 
figure  as  long  as  my  eyes  could  follow  it. 
It  is  not  bon genre \o  disturb  a  mask  when 
in  possession  of  a  gentleman's  arm;  it  is 
for  her  to  send  him  about  his  business 
when  she  is  tired  of  him.  When  I  next 
caught  sight  of  that  magnificent  figure 
the  little  woman  had  abdicated,  and  the 
arm  which  wielded  the  destinies  of  above 
ninety  millions  was  engrossed  by  a  much 
taller  figure.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
present  incumbent;  it  was  my  doublet 
Of  course  I  watched  them,  and  but  for 
her  prohibition  should  have  followed 
them.  I  could  not  make  out  whether  the 
emperor  was  amused   or  not.     Madame 

de  S was  not  famed  for  wit,  nor  even 

for  its  substitute,  sauciness  ;  she  was  talk- 
ing rather  emphatically;  but  Nicholas's 
expression  was  rather  that  of  a  man 
listening  to  a  lecture.  Losing  sight  of 
them,  I  now  felt  it  time  to  join  in  the 
game  myself. 

The  emperor's  mania  for  these  enter- 
tainments is  extended,  nolens  volens^  ta 
his  chief  officers  —  old  and  young,  grave 
and  gay,  all  have  to  dance  to  the  same 
tune.  I  soon  recognized  a  poor  man  in 
gorgeous  uniform  whom  I  knew  to  be 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  domestic 
affliction  which  was  the  talk  of  Petersburg. 
He  had  lost,  by  scarlet  fever,  five  children 
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out  of  six.  He  looked  like  a  ghost  (a 
ghost  under  the  light  of  seventy-five  enor- 
mous chandeliers),  but  did  not  venture  to 
be  absent.  I  went  to  him  and  took  his 
arm.  This,  my  first  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  "intriguing,"  was  out  of  rule. 
And  yet  not  quite  so;  for  it  will  readily 
be  believed  that  though  most  people  enter 
these  walls  with  light  hearts  and  lighter 
purposes,  yet  that  some  are  there  on 
anxious  errands.  It  is  so  needful  to  let 
the  czar  or  his  chief  functionaries  know 
facts  which  cannot  otherwise  be  conveyed 
to  them,  that  this  disguise  is  assumed  to 
plead  either  the  innocence  or  the  extenu- 
ating circumstances  of  some  loved  and 
long-imprisoned  one,  and  is  known  to  have 
been    so    done    with   success.      Happily, 

poor    Baron    S 's    sorrow    could    be 

assuaged  by  no  earthly  despot.  He 
looked  mournfully  at  me,  and  only  said, 
'*  Vous  me  faites  trop  d'honneur,  madame  ; 
vous  me  trouverez  un  tr^s  triste  com- 
pagnon."  At  all  events  he  found  me  a 
sympathizing  one,  for  I  ventured  to  speak 
from  my  heart's  abundance,  and  after  a 
few  earnest  words  we  parted  with  a  warm 
shake  of  the  hand.  He  ought  to  have 
recognized  me,  for  we  had  met  before, 
but  the  sad  preoccupation  of  his  thoughts 
interposed  a  more  effective  barrier  than 
even  my  mask.  How  my  good  Russian 
friends  would  have  quizzed  me  for  going 
to  a  masquerade  to  console  a  poor  man 
for  the  loss  of  his  children;  so  I  kept 
that  episode  to  myself. 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  act  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  place.  At  this  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  a  young  Russian  count, 
whom  I  had  known  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  London.  I  took  his  arm,  evi- 
dently to  his  astonishment,  and  soon 
intrigued  him  almost  out  of  his  senses  by 
reminding  him  of  a  certain  ball  at  a  cer- 
tain house,  and  of  a  certain  duel  which 
ensued  from  it,  which  astonished  him  still 
more.  Having  thus  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  impotent  wonder,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  vain  of  his  person,  I  cruelly 
informed  him  that  he  was  both  enlaidi 
and  engraissi,  which  was  but  too  true. 
By  this  time  an  easy  laugh  against  him 
was  raised  from  a  gathering  circle.  I 
advised  him  then  to  pick  up  some  lady 
who  knew  less  about  him,  and  threw  him 
off. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  two  versions  of  apparently  the  same 
individual  began  to  appear.  It  was  like 
the  old  game  of  cross-questions  and 
crooked  answers,  all  d,  tort  et  ^  travers. 
Of  course  I  kept  up  the  imbroglio  all  in 


my  power;  not  always  well  pleased  with 
the  signs  of  the  latitude  my  double 
evidently  allowed  herself  in  the  way  of 
assignations  for  the  next  ball,  etc.,  etc. 
One  instance  of  confusion  was  rather 
amusing.  A  little  pert-looking  young 
officer,  with  the  Peobraschenky  regiment 
uniform,  came  up.  "Ah,  madame!  J'es- 
p^re  que  vous  m'avez  pardonnd;  mais, 
vous  savez,  on  parle  la  vdrit^  dans  un  bal 
masqud  et  il  faut  avouer  que  vous  avez  le 
pied  un  peu  gros."  "  Gros,  monsieur.?" 
(I  prided  myself  a  little  on  my  feet)  invoK 
untarily  holding  up  the  impeached  mem- 
ber, trimly  clad  in  the  black  satin  sandalled 
slipper  of  the  time.  "Gros,  monsieur! 
Que  voulez-vous  ?  "  He  gazed  astonished* 
"Mais,  diable,  vous  aviez  joliment  em- 
balld  votre  pied  tout  k  I'heure."  The 
laugh  went  round  at  the  little  man's 
expense,  while  I  was  pursued  with  "  De 
grace,  madame,  laissez-moi  voir  un  peu;'* 
"et  moi,  et  moi,"  till  I  was  out  of  hearing. 
I  now  caught  sight  of  my  kind  host. 
Count  B ,  and  knowing  that  he  in- 
spired almost  as  much  awe  as  his  imperial 
master,  I  took  his  arm  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge.  "  I  know  you,"  he  said.  "  Ma- 
dame de  S ■  is  in  that  division,"  point- 
ing to  a  dense  crowd  at  one  of  the  doors, 
"  Keep  aloof  from  her.  Have  you  in- 
^r/^«/ the  emperor.?"  "No,  indeed  not, 
I  should  be  frightened  to  death."  "  Na 
need  for  that,  chere  dame^  you  will  find 
him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  And  he  likes 
tall  women,  although  he  has  not  a  regi- 
ment of  them,  like  Frederick  the  Great." 

"  But  Madame  de  S has  attacked  him 

already.  I  saw  her  on  his  arm."  "All 
the  more  fun,"  he  said,  "you  will  mystify 
him  the  better.  Promise  me."  I  gave  no 
promise. 

The  favorite  vanity  of  Russians,  that  of 
speaking  foreign  languages,  comes  inta 
play  of  course  at  a  masked  ball,  as  a 
means  of  discovering  the  nationality,  and 
also  to  a  certain  degree  the  social  position 
of  the  mask.  I  went  through  a  regular 
catechism  on  that  point  more  than  once, 
"  Par  exemple,  madame,  vous  parlez  le 
fran5ais  assez  bien."  "  Aussi  bien  que 
vous,  monsieur."  "Ah!  la  petite  imper- 
tinente!  Mais  gavarite  li  pa  russki  ? " 
(parlez-vous  le  russe  ?)  "  Nemenoschko  " 
(slightly).  "  Und  sprechen  Sie  Deutscb 
auch?"  "  Ja  wohl,  und  besser  wie  Sie," 
"Encore  la  petite  impertinente.  Et  I'lta- 
lien?"  "Si,  ma  poco."  "  Et  possible- 
ment  I'Espagnol  ?  "  "  No  mucho."  "  Ah  ! 
vous  fites  une  vraie  polyglote.  Mais  I'An- 
glais?"  "Aleetle."  "  On  voit  que  vous 
n'etes    pas    fort    clans    I'Anglais.      Tant 
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mieux  pour  vous,  madame  !  Soyez  con- 
tente;  c'est  le  peuple  le  plus  detestable 
au  monde."  This  would  have  been  too 
much  for  a  saint.  So  I  broke  out:  "  No, 
sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  the  best,  the  no- 
blest, the  wisest,  Xht  freest — you  know 
what  I  mean — the  freest  in  the  world." 
My  adversary  stood  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment, and  a  sli^iht  murmur,  notof  disap- 
probation, arose  from  the  crowd  collected 
round  us  as  I  turned  away.  Doubtless 
some  spy  —  for  these  gentry  are  known 
to  frequent  masquerades,  and  to  speak  all 
languages  —  made  a  note  for  future  use 
of  a  tali  woman  in  a  black  domino,  and 
with  a  small  foot,  who  endeavored  to  in- 
cite the  lieges  against  the  government. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  bitises  which 
pass  for  wit.  Many  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  before  I  was  cross-questioned 
again,  and  again  affected  lo  disown  my 
native  tongue.  When  a  grave-looking 
gentleman  who  stood  by  said  :  "  Madame, 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  you  may  pre- 
tend not  to  speak  English,  but,  cependant^ 
you  are  an  Englishwoman  or  le  diable. 
You  have  betrayed  yourself  by  your 'Oh 
non  !  Oh  oui ! '  Only  the  English  use  the 
interjection  *oh'  to  everything.  'Oh! 
how  nice!'  '  Oh  !  how  pretty  ! '  I  have 
unmasked  you  here."  I  could  only  ejacu- 
late, as  I  was  bound  to  do,  "  Oh,  yes  !  " 
We  both  laughed  heartily,  which  imme- 
diately attracted  a  crowd,  glad  of  any 
crumbs  of  amusement  in  this  dullest  of  all 
places  ;  and  while  he  related  the  story  I 
made  off,  followed  by  vociferous  repeti- 
tions of  "  Oh,  yes,"  "  Oh,  no  !  "  "  Oh  ! 
how  nice  !  "  Just  at  this  moment  I  en- 
countered my  double  in  the  crowd,  and 
immediately  effaced  myself  by  sinking  on 
a  seat ;  while  she  stalked  on,  and  I  saw 
my  grave  gentleman  accost  and  hammer 
away  at  her,  in  English,  of  which  she  did 
not  understand  one  word. 

There  is  no  place  like  a  masquerade  for 
convincing  us  of  the  important  part 
played,  in  all  social  intercourse,  by  the 
human  countenance.  Without  that  title- 
page  to  the  book  within  we  run  the  risk 
either  of  reading  amiss  or  of  not  reading 
at  all.  How  dreadful  it  would  be,  for  ex- 
ample, for  all  parties,  if,  with  woman's 
prerogative  of  saying  what  she  does  not 
mean  with  one  feature,  she  had  not  the 
-equal  facility  of  unsaying  it  with  another! 
But  under  a  mask,  however  articulate  the 
voice,  the  face  is  dumb.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  lips  can  say  but  little  that  the 
eyes,  if  they  so  will,  cannot  contradict. 
But  through  the  slits  of  the  mask  the  eyes 
are  unintelligible.  Without  the  expres- 
sion conveyed  by  the   movement  of  the 


lids  and  lashes  they  are  but  a  patch,  of 
which  we  hardly  see  the  color,  and  which 
the  oldest  friend  or  most  ardent  lover 
would  not  recognize.  This  is  why  a  mas- 
querade of  only  women  is  for  the  most 
part  deficient  in  go  and  repartee.  The 
women  may  be  divided  under  three  heads 

—  the  shy,  the  bold,  and  the  stupid.  The 
shy  say  timid  things;  the  bold,  rude 
things;  and  the  stupid  say  nothing  at  all. 
I  sat  by  a  good  deal,  and  these  were  the 
fruits  of  my  observation.  Here  and  there 
a  clever  woman  drew  a  crowd  round  her, 
or  a  couple  of  saucy,  flirting  minxes  badg- 
ered and  bantered  a  poor  man  merci- 
lessly, and  shot  their  little  pertnesses  at 
the  bystanders,  and  were  followed  wher- 
ever they  moved.  Of  course  I  watched 
Nicholas,  and  saw  him  accosted  and 
dragged  about,  in  humiliating  fashion,  by 
all  three  varieties.  With  the  shy,  who 
generally  bore  signs  of  good  breeding,  he 
was  evidently  courteous,  and  desirous  to 
put  them  at  their  ease.  With  the  bold  he 
was  evidently  at  his  ease,  and  the  freest 
relations  were  apparently  quickly  estab- 
lished between  them.  The  stupid  soon 
let  go  of  his  arm  ;  while  the  saucy  minxes 

—  generally,  I  was  told,  some  milliners' 
apprentices — who  pulled  him  here  and 
there  at  their  caprice,  were  his  favorite 
companions.  Had  I  been  a  Russian  this 
exhibition  would  have  sorely  tried  my 
loyalty. 

More  than  once  I  rose  from  my  seat 
determined  to  try  my  chance  with  this 
impersonation  of  earthly  power,  but,  after 
attempting  to  approach  him  two  or  three 
times,  and  always  finding  his  back  turned, 
I  fancied  that  he  really  meant  to  avoid  me, 
and  gave  up  the  idea.  The  evening  had 
now  worn  away,  and  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching for  the   appointment  with  my 

double,  when  again  Count  B came  up 

with  the  same  question,  "  Avez-vous  in- 
trigud  I'empereur.?"  and  on  hearing  my 
answer  urged  me  to  accost  him  at  once. 
"  Courage,"  he  added  ;  "  vous  lui  plairez; 
je  le  connais— and  don't  hesitate  to  tell 
him  you  are  an  Englishwoman."  "  Do  you 
keep  near,"  I  replied.  We  soon  saw  the 
tall  figure,  and  I  approached  him,  deter- 
mined to  be  neither  shy  nor  stupid,  but 
feeling  the  strongest  incarnation  of  both. 
He  could  not  mistake  my  intention,  nor  I 
his  scowl.  "  Je  vous  ai  ddjk  dit,  madame, 
que  je  suis  fatigud."  "II  se  pent,  sire," 
1  ventured  to  say,  "  que  vous  vous  6tes 
trompd."  "Tromp^?  Non,  je  ne  me 
trompe  pas."  I  took  refuge  in  the  uni- 
versal answer  of  an  inferior.  "  Schlussus" 
(I  obey).  He  darted  a  quick  glance  at  rae 
as,  with  a  deep  curtsey,  I  turned  away 
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Count    B was    at    hand.      He    had 

watched  the  little  scene.  "Ah!  Je  com- 
prends  ;  but  you  did  all  right. "  He  said 
no  more  ;  and  then  added  :  "  I  have  seen 

Madame  de   S and  told  her  I  would 

take  you  home  ;  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
tired.  The  next  morning  I  was  cross- 
questioned  by  my  hostess  and  her  daugh- 
ters. Like  the  count,  they  all  said,  "Ah  ! 
Je  comprends." 

Meanwhile  the  count  was  as  usual  with 
the  emperor  by  ten  o'clock,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ball  of  the  preceding  evening 
soon  came  up.  "  I  saw  your  Majesty 
make  a  great  mistake.  That  tall  mask 
would  have  amused  you,  sire."  "  Amused 
me  !  Why,  she  bored  me  to  death.  C'est 
la  personne  la  plus  ennuyante  au  monde. 
I  could  hardly  get  rid  of  her."  So  then 
the  count  related  the  plot  that  had  been 
concerted,  and  the  emperor  answered  him, 
avec  i^rand  empressement,  that  he  should 
be  delighted  to  repair  the  mistake,  and 
hoped  I  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
at  the  next  and  last  ball  of  the  season.  I 
was  assured  by  these  kind  friends  that 
such  an  expression  on  his  part  (granting 
it  to  be  true,  of  which  I  felt  by  no  means 
sure)  was  no  every-day  occurrence,  but 
the  greatest  compliment  he  could  pay  to 
a  lady,  and  on  this  they  warmly  dwelt. 
Compliment  to  me  personally  it  certainly 
was  not,  for,  for  aught  he  knew,  I  might 

be  as  ennuyante  2.S  Madame  de  S ,  and 

not  so  amusing  as  the  chits  I  had  seen 
dragging  him  about.  At  all  events,  I  had 
no  intention  of  being  put  to  the  test.  It 
was  not  for  me,  however,  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  my  Russian  friends  on 
this  rather  ticklish  point.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  I  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
how  deeply  I  was  impressed  with  the 
imperial  condescension,  and  not  less  with 
my  determination  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  would  induce  me  to  enter  a 
Petersburg  masquerade  again  to  amuse 
any  one. 

The  night  before,  as  my  good  Anderson 
had  helped  me  to  divest  myself  of  ray  dis- 
guise, she  had  said  in  an  appealing  tone  : 
*'You  will  never  go  to  that  place  again." 
1  answered  emphatically,  "  No,  never." 
Author  of  ''  Baltic  Letters." 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  DUTCH  PEASANTRY. 

A  BEING  more  conservative  than  the 
ordinary  Dutch  peasant  can  scarcely  be 
found    anywhere    in    Europe.      This  old- 


fashioned  person  is  not,  as  a  rule,  bur- 
dened with  political  theories.  Yet  he  has 
an  important  share  in  local  government. 
He  is  free  from  the  noisy  self-assertion 
of  the  newly  fledged  politician,  and  makes 
use  of  his  rights  simply  as  a  matter  of 
course.  As  village  Councils  constitute 
one  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  it  may  inter- 
est the  English  reader  to  hear  what  man- 
ner of  man  the  Dutch  peasant  is,  and  how 
he  acts  his  part  on  the  modest  stage  of 
village  politics.  It  may  be  best  to  begin 
with  a  slight  sketch  of  peasant  life.  What 
I  shall  have  to  say  will  refer  mainly  to  the 
central  provinces  of  South  Holland  and 
Utrecht,  and,  less  directly,  to  those  of 
Zealand  (in  the  south)  and  Gelderland  (in 
the  east).  In  the  other  provinces  the  sit- 
uation is,  in  many  respects,  widely  differ- 
ent. 

The  fiiajority  of  the  farmers  of  south 
Holland  ai.d  Utrecht  are  tenants.  Many 
of  the  farms  nave  been  held  by  the  same 
families  for  generations.  The  law  of  the 
sub-division  of  property  (the  same  as  in 
France)  has  not  affected  the  peasantry  as 
much  as  one  would  suppose.  The  son 
who,  either  as  owner  or  as  tenant,  has  the 
family  farm  for  his  share  of  the  paternal 
inheritance  gives  an  equivalent  in  money 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  else  a  share 
in  the  profits. 

In  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  tenant- 
farmers  are  better  off  than  peasant  propri- 
etors. The  same  authority  considers  that 
a  small  farm  can  be  managed  more  profit- 
ably than  a  comparatively  large  one  (leav- 
ing the  very  large  ones  out  of  the  question). 
The  small  farmer  has  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  working  a  farm  of  thirty  hectares 
(twenty-two  and  one-half  acres)  with  profit. 
Even  twenty  hectares  is  preferable  to 
sixty.  More  land  entails  more  working 
expenses  than  can  be  properly  met. 

The  small  farmer  works  on  old-fashioned 
principles,  and  knows  little  of  "scientific 
farming."  He  is  inclined  to  be  sceptical 
about  modern  improvements,  and  has  a 
low  opinion  of  the  doctrines  propounded 
by  the  black-coated  theorists  from  the 
Agricultural  College  who  lecture  through- 
out the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
thoroughly  hard-working  and  thrifty;  his 
wife  is  no  less  so.  He  has  none  of  the 
wants  which  usually  accompany  a  higher 
culture.  In  fact,  he  lives  much  as  the 
better-class  laborer  does.  It  is  diflficult 
for  the  outsider  to  realize  the  social  gulf 
that  yawns  between  them.  For,  although 
the  gulf  is  sometimes  crossed,  as  a  rule, 
woe-betide  the  laborer  who  dares  to  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  a  farmer's  daughter, 
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or  the  farmer's  son  who  would  fetch  his 
bride  from  the  neighboring  cottage.  Yet, 
in  outward  appearance  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  them.  They  wear 
dresses  of  the  same  kind  ;  only  the  close 
observer  will  detect  that  the  farmer's  Sun- 
day coat  is  a  trifle  less  shiny  than  that  of 
the  laborer,  and  that  his  wife's  cap  is  of 
real  lace,  and  her  best  apron  a  black  silk 
one,  while  the  humbler  woman  is  content 
with  imitation  lace  and  a  checked  cotton 
apron.  Both  women  claim  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  vrouw  (the  German/r^w,  in 
Holland  given  only  to  women  of  the  lower 
orders);  the  hands  of  both  are  red  with 
honest  labor,  and  in  education  and  refine- 
ment they  are  quite  on  a  par.  As  regards 
character,  most  people,  I  think,  would  give 
the  palm  to  the  laboring  class.  The 
farmer  is  too  often  consumed  by  the  love 
of  money,  and,  consequently,  hard  and 
grasping.  The  laborer  is  not  tempted  in 
the  same  way.  He  can  seldom  make 
money,  and  must  be  content  with  his 
wages.  On  his  lower  scale  of  the  social 
ladder  there  are  more  opportunities  for 
the  interchange  of  friendly  offices,  which 
foster  a  spirit  of  kindness  that  raises  and 
softens  the  character. 

The  manners  of  both  classes  are  awk- 
ward, gruff,  and  unprepossessing.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  the  people's  favor  is 
that  they  are  free  from  servility  and  insin- 
cerity. This  unattractive  exterior  often 
hides  true  respect  and  attachment.  Sim- 
ple and  unsophisticated  as  they  are,  they 
still  acknowledge  the  rule  of  a  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  obey  her  unwritten  laws. 
For  example,  whilst  the  lower  orders  in 
the  towns  seldom  wear  mourning,  the  poor- 
est laborer  puts  his  family  into  black  after 
a  death.  It  is  true  that  the  dyeing-pot  has 
something  to  do  with  this  transformation 
of  the  family  wardrobe. 

The  staple  food  of  both  classes  is  bread, 
cheese,  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  salted 
pork.  The  laborer  fattens  and  kills  one 
or  two  pigs  every  year;  the  farmer  a  few 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  his  estab- 
lishment. The  farmer,  usually,  once  a 
year  cures  the  meat  of  one  or  two  cows 
for  his  own  use.  The  laborer  grows  his 
own  vegetables  in  the  small  plot  of  ground 
that  he  always  rents.  The  women  of  the 
family  generally  have  the  care  of  this  ;  and, 
except  in  haymaking  time,  it  is  all  the  field 
labor  that  is  usually  done  by  them  in  the 
provinces  of  which  we  speak,  in  the 
greatest  part  of  which  the  wages  of  a. farm 
laborer  are  about  7,s.  or  2.s.  6d.  a  day  at  ordi- 
nary times,  and  3^.  4</.  in  haymaking.  This 
is  in  the  rich  clav-soil  districts.     In  other 


parts  of  the  country  the  rate  of  wages  is 
much  lower  —  about  is.  a  day  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  8^.  or  lod.  in  winter  ;  but  living 
is  cheaper  and  rents  are  lower  there.  The 
women  in  these  districts  do  more  field 
work,  much  to  the  detriment  of  their 
homes  and  families. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  farmhouse  and  the  cottage. 
In  the  prosperous  districts,  however,  both 
are  models  of  order  and  cleanliness. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  farmhouses  —  the 
new,  which,  seen  from  the  front,  resembles 
an  ordinary  dwelling-house  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  and  is  gaudy  with  fresh  paint 
and  red  tiles ;  and  the  old,  with  its  gabled 
and  thatched  roof  which  time  has  mel- 
lowed into  a  fit  subject  for  the  painter's 
brush. 

The  old  farmhouse  usually  consists  of  a 
kitchen,  a  large  living-room,  a  cheese- 
room,  a  dairy,  two  small  bedrooms  in  the 
garret  and  at  the  back  (forming  part  of  the 
main  building),  the  big  cow-stable  with  its 
huge  loft,  and  a  wide  space  in  the  middle, 
where  threshing  and  winnowing  are  still 
done  in  primitive  fashion.  Hayricks  with 
movable  roofs  on  four  poles,  various  barns 
or  sheds,  and  an  outside  kitchen,  called 
the  •'  baking-house,"  where  the  rough  work 
is  done  (food  cooked  for  the  cattle,  etc.), 
surround  the  main  building. 

The  "baking-house"  is  often  used  as 
living-room  in  summer,  and  is  more  cheer- 
ful than  the  solemn  apartment  into  which 
the  visitor  is  invariably  ushered.  A  wide 
chimney  lined  with  tiles  stretches  nearly 
across  one  side  of  this  room  ;  but  the  open 
fire  on  the  hearth  has  long  ago  disappeared 
and  given  place  to  an  ugly  stove.  Quaint 
brass  fire-irons  hang  behind  it,  and  on 
either  side  is  an  armchair,  differing  from 
its  humbler  brethren  only  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wooden  arms.  If  there  is  a  baby 
in  the  family  it  is  likely  to  be  reposing  in 
a  cradle  with  green  baize  curtains  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  fireplace,  in  defiance  of 
all  laws  of  health.  Two  or  three  large 
cupboards,  sometimes  handsomely  carved^ 
always  kept  well  polished,  stand  against 
the  whitewashed  walls.  One  of  them  gen- 
erally has  glass  doors  in  the  upper  part; 
and  on  its  shelves  the  family  china  — 
often  of  great  value  —  is  exposed  to  view. 
Unfortunately,  these  heirlooms  in  old  fam- 
ilies have  been  largely  bought  up  by 
enterprising  Jews.  Sometimes,  however, 
sentiment  has  proved  stronger  than  the 
love  of  money,  and  the  farmer  has  not 
parted  with  his  family  possessions.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  a  chintz  curtain,  or 
sometimes  a  double  door,  shows  where 
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the  bio;  press-bed  is  —  an  institution  of 
pre-hygienic  times  which,  to  the  peasant 
mind,  has  no  inconveniences  whatever. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  table  stands 
on  a  carpet  ;  and,  as  people  take  off  their 
shoes  at  the  door  and  go  about  in  their 
thick  woollen  stockings,  neither  it  nor  the 
painted  floor  ever  show  signs  of  mud.  An- 
other table  stands  near  one  of  the  win- 
dows, of  which  there  are  two  or  three. 
The  linen  blinds  so  closely  meet  the  spot- 
less muslin  curtains,  which  are  drawn 
stifHy  across  the  lower  panes  on  two  hori- 
zontal sticks,  that  a  stray  sunbeam  can 
hardly  make  its  way  into  the  room,  even  if 
it  has  been  able  to  struggle  through  the 
thick  branches  of  the  dipt  lime-trees  that 
adorn  the  front  of  the  house.  On  one  of 
the  tables  a  tray  stands,  with  a  hospitable 
array  of  cups  and  saucers,  teapot,  etc.,  and 
is  protected  from  the  dust  by  a  crochet  or 
muslin  cover.  The  huge  family  Bible, 
with  its  big  brass  clasps,  has  an  honorable 
place,  often  on  a  stand  by  itself.  Rough 
woodcuts  or  cheap  prints,  and  a  group  of 
family  photographs,  which  do  not  flatter 
the  originals,  are  hung  on  the  walls.  The 
framed  and  glazed  sampler,  worked  in 
wools  by  the  farmer's  wife  in  her  young 
days,  usually  makes  a  dessus  de  porte. 
The  alphabet  is  the  principal  part  of  this 
extraordinary  work  of  art;  but  it  bears 
various  other  figures,  which,  on  patient 
investigation,  appear  to  have  some  resem- 
blance to  certain  birds  and  flowers. 

The  life  which  is  led  by  the  inmates  of 
these  unpretending  dwellings  is  one  of 
much  work  and  little,  if  any,  play.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  austerity  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  community  in  Protes- 
tant districts  is  a  result  of  the  lamentable 
coarseness  exhibited  in  the  amusements  of 
its  gayer  members  on  such  occasions  as 
the  annual  fair,  or  kermis,  still  held  in 
some  country  towns,  or  whether  the  latter 
IS  a  reaction  against  the  former.  It  is  a 
fact  that  both  extremes  are  found  among 
the  peasantry,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  healthy  views  of  this  side  of  life. 

The  prose  of  this  dull  existence  is  often 
relieved  by  family  affections.  Some  of 
the  peasants,  indeed,  seem  to  be  devoid 
of  much  feeling,  and  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  ask  which  are  more  important 
in  their  eyes — the  cattle  that  bring  in 
money,  or  the  children  that,  at  first,  only 
bring   expense.*     But  pretty  pictures  of 

•  A  curious  instance  of  short-lived  grief  in  a  be- 
reaved person,  very  quaintly  expressed,  was  given  by 
a  farmer  when  visited  by  a  ^jentleinan  a  few  hours  after 
the  death  of  (I  believe)  his  wife.  On  the  gentleman 
condoling  with   him  on   his  loss,  the  man  answered  : 


bright  domestic  happiness,  and,  as  their 
sad  counterpart,  instances  of  heart-rending 
grief  after  bereavement,  are  numerous 
enough  to  refute  a  general  charge  of  cal- 
lousness. 

No  class  of  people  in  whose  lives  reli- 
gion holds  so  much  place  as  it  undoubt- 
edly does  in  those  of  the  Dutch  peasantry 
is  utterly  commonplace  and  uninteresting. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  a  large 
minority,  are  generally  strict  in  their  reli- 
gious observances ;  while  the  Protestants 
are  distinguished  by  an  intensely  theolog- 
ical bias.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
point  of  contrast  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  they  are  as  eager 
about  subtle  points  of  divinity  as  men 
were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They 
often,  in  their  intense  earnestness  and 
intolerance,  remind  one  of  Cromwell's 
Roundheads,*  or  of  the  characters  in  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe's  New  England  stories. 

Minds  of  this  type  are  scarcely  likely 
to  be  open  to  the  various  influences  that 
are  so  busily  at  work  elsewhere  to  make 
people  restless  and  discontented.  On  the 
whole,  the  rural  population  is  still  in  the 
happy  condition  (described  by  the  English 
Catechism)  of  people  who'  "learn  and 
labor  truly  to  get  their  own  living,  and  to 
do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them." 
In  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  among 
the  peasantry  of  that  class  hatred  which  a 
recent  writer  f  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
notices  in  the  "  Hodge  "  of  Berkshire. 
Social  agitators  cannot  get  a  hearing 
among  them.  Only  the  other  day  we  were 
told  of  a  party  of  these  mischievous  busy- 
bodies  being  refused  drink  and  expelled 
from  the  premises  by  the  owner  of  a 
public  house  (a  woman)  not  far  from  the 
Hague. 

Still,  a  peaceful  tendency  to  seek  a 
higher  place  in  the  social  scale  is  not  quite 
absent  in  the  country,  especially  among 
the  aristocracy  in  the  village  (as  Mrs. 
Batson  calls  them),  the  carpenter,  the 
mason,  the  house-painter,  and  the  village 
tradespeople.     The  daughters  often  think 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but  it  is  be- 
ginning to  wear  off  I  " 

•  It  appears  to  me  that  a  Roundhead  would  have 
made  much  the  same  appeal  tc  Scripture  to  justify  an 
act  of  his  as  that  of  a  Duichman  of  the  peasant  class  on 
a  certain  occasion.  The  worthy  man,  a  head  gardener, 
had  scarcely  laid  to  rest  his  first  wife,  a  terrible  shrew, 
whose  voice  was  heard  all  day  long  f'om  his  master's 
house  scolding  her  poor  maidservant,  when  he  came  to 
announce  his  intention  of  sliortly  ninrrying  again  (this 
time  a  farmer's  widow),  adding  :  "  Scripture  says  vou 
may  marry  again,  but  says  nothing  about  the  lime  I  ' 

t  Hodge  at  Home,  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson.  Jan- 
uary 7,  189a. 
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themselves  "  too  good  "  for  domestic  ser- 
vice and  become  schoolmistresses  if  they 
can  qualify  themselves. 

This  class  tends  to  migrate  to  the  towns. 
There  is  less  work  for  them  than  there 
used  to  be  in  the  country,  since  so  many 
small  gentlefoik  who  used  to  live  in  or 
near  the  villages  have  gone  to  towns,  at- 
tracted by  educational  and  other  advan- 
tages. Also,  there  used  to  be  flourishing 
boarding-schools  in  many  villages,  and 
these  have  been  swept  away  by  the  cheap 
higher  schools  established  by  government. 
Migration  to  towns  has  not  yet  taken  very 
serious  proportions  ;  and  the  nucleus  re- 
mains—  the  steady,  industrious,  conserv- 
ative, loyal  population,  which  is  a  source 
of  strength  and  stability  to  the  country. 

The  lot  of  the  peasantry  is  certainly 
happier  than  that  of  the  working-classes 
in  the  towns.  At  least,  in  the  central 
provinces  there  is  little  poverty  among 
them.  Drunkenness,  the  cause  of  so 
much  want  in  the  towns,  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  country.  By  thrift  and  good 
management  the  laborer,  especially  if  he 
have  a  capable  wife,  can  get  on  fairly  well. 
Instead  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  he 
has  his  comfortable  provisions  of  pork  and 
potatoes,  and,  in  winter,  of  salted  vegeta- 
bles, and  firewood  to  fall  back  upon.  Old 
age  is  the  most  trying  time.  It  is  seldom 
the  laborer  can  make  sufficient,  if  any, 
provision  for  the  days  of  failing  strength. 
Still,  the  growing  practice  of  putting 
money  into  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks 
proves  that  there  are  those  who  lay  by  for 
an  evil  day.  It  is  usual  to  belong  to  a 
burial  fund,  for  it  is  considered  a  dire  dis- 
grace to  be  buried  by  the  parish.  The 
aged  laborer  gets  regular  outdoor  relief 
from  the  parish.  If  he  can  live  with  a 
married  son  or  daughter,  his  declining 
years  may  be  very  comfortable.  Often, 
however,  he  is  boarded  by  the  parish  at  a 
stranger's  house  for  a  small  sum.  His  lot 
depends  on  the  character  of  its  inmates, 
and  it  is  often  wretched.  I  knew  a  woman 
who  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatism.  The 
neighbors  considered  her  sufferings  to  be 
a  judgment  for  her  cruel  treatment  of  an 
old  pauper  who  had  been  confided  to  her 
care. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  all  these 
remarks  refer  mainly  to  the  central  prov- 
inces. In  the  north,  farming  is  on  a  larger 
scale.  More  use  is  made  of  machinery, 
and  the  farmers  are  better  educated,  and 
often  very  wealthy. 

In  Friesland,  certain  causes  —  such  as 
the  increasing  number  of  absentee  land- 
lords —  have    produced    great    distress 
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among  the  laboring  classes,  especially  in 
the  peat  districts.  Indeed,  that  province 
has  of  late  been  frequently  called  "our 
Ireland."  There  is  considerable  emigra- 
tion to  America  and  elsewhere  from  this 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Social  agi- 
tators have  been  busily  at  work,  and  have 
been  successful  in  the  endeavor  to  sow 
seeds  of  discontent  and  rebellion. 

Several  years  of  extraordinary  prosper- 
ity (1876-85)  were  followed  by  a  period  of 
agricultural  depression.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  more  favorable,  and  a 
competent  judge  recently  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  farmers  had  at  present  little 
cause  to  indulge  in  grumbling. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  these 
people  manage  their  local  affairs.  The 
country  is  divided  into  communities 
(French,  communes);  each  town  forms  a 
single  and  separate  commune.  The  size 
of  the  country  communes  is  unequal. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  villages,  if  near 
each  other,  form  one  of  these  parishes; 
more  often  each  village  is  the  centre  of  a 
parish.  The  head  of  the  parish  is  the 
burgomaster  (mayor),  who  is  named  by  the 
crown,  but  draws  his  salary  from  the  vil- 
lage budget.  He  is  often  a  resident 
country  gentleman,  who  is  glad  of  the 
additional  influence  and  authority  which 
the  office  bestows.  Sometimes  a  superior 
farmer  fills  it.  The  post  is  much  coveted 
by  not  over-ambitious  university  men  with 
some  private  means,  who  are  satisfied  with 
a  modest  but  not  unimportant  sphere  of 
action.  It  is  sometimes  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  seat  in  the  Provincial  States  or  in 
Parliament. 

The  burgomaster  presides  over  the  town 
or  village  Council,  but  has  no  vote  unless 
he  be  elected  a  member  of  that  body.  The 
electors  are  all  the  male  inhabitants  who 
pay  a  certain  share  in  the  taxes.  The 
sum  that  gives  one  a  right  to  vote  for  the 
Council  is  lower  than  that  required  for  the 
Provincial  States  and  for  Parliament. 

Members  of  the  Council  (who  number 
from  seven  to  thirty-nine,  according  to 
population)  are  elected  for  six  years. 
Every  second  year  there  is  an  election  for 
a  third  part.  They  are  unpaid  ;  but  the 
Council  has  the  option  of  giving  "  presence 
money"  for  each  sitting.  The  Council 
meets  at  least  six  times  a  year.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  the  burgomas- 
ter and  two  or  more  wethoitders  (French 
dchevins),  chosen  from  the  members.  The 
latter  office  is  paid,  and  is  no  sinecure  in 
large  places. 

Within  certain  limits  the  autonomy  of 
the  parishes  is  very  real.    Some  decisions 
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of  the  Council,  however,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  approval  of  the  States  Deputies, 
a  permanent  committee  of  the  Provincial 
States  (which  can  be  compared  with  the 
County  Council),  presided  over  by  the 
queen's  commissary,  or  governor,  wiio  is 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  village 
Council  may  appeal  from  the  States  to  the 
crown. 

The  Council  names  all  parish  officials, 
such  as  the  reqeveur  (tax-gatherer),  the 
secretary,  the  schoolmaster.  The  burgo- 
master is  the  head  of  the  police  (except 
in  large  towns).  The  Council  has  the 
power  of  making  police  regulations.  It 
fixes  the  yearly  budget  and  raises  local 
taxes.  Its  income  is  derived  from  two 
sources  :  a  certain  percentage  on  the  gen- 
eral government  taxes  (on  houses,  ser- 
vants, horses,  etc.);  and  a  kind  of  income 
tax,  the  amount  of  which,  within  certain 
prescribed  limits,  it  has  the  power  of  fix- 
ing. 

The  village  Council  is  generally  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  of  the  place; 
sometimes  one  or  two  country  gentlemen, 
a  few  of  the  principal  farmers,  a  head  gar- 
dener, a  well-to-do  tradesman.  The  subtle 
line  of  demarcation  that  divides  the  labor- 
ing class  from  the  higher  peasantry  is 
apparent  here.  A  mere  laborer  seldom 
has  a  seat  in  the  Council. 

The  system  which  has  lasted  since  1853 
was  partly  a  continuation  of  long-estab- 
lished municipal  rights.  In  its  present 
democratic  form  it  is  a  result  of  the  popu- 
lar movement  which  was  the  contrecoup  in 
Holland  of  the  revolutions  that  occurred 
elsewhere  in  1848.  It  is  considered  to 
work  well  on  the  whole,  even  by  those  who, 
instead  of  holding  the  democratic  opinion 
that  there  is  an  inherent  right  in  every 
man  to  have  a  share  in  the  government, 
incline  to  the  more  practical  view  that  the 
duty  of  bearing  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility of  government  should  devolve  only 
on  persons  who  show  some  fitness  for  it. 
The  electors  themselves  are  aware  of  a 
certain  power  of  judging  for  themselves  in 
local  matters.  They  are  remarkably  inde- 
pendent where  local  elections  are  con- 
cerned,* while  in  general  elections  they 
are  apt  to  be  led  by  the  domini  (as  the 
minister    is   called    in    Holland,  like    the 

•  The  following  is  characteristic  of  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  average  farmer.  The  speaker  was  an  old- 
fashioned,  illiterate  man,  owner  of  a  small  farm.  A 
gentleman,  a  M.P.,  was  complaining  of  the  heavy  local 
taxes.  'I'he  retort,  not  meant  as  an  impertinence,  was 
this:  "  Mynheer  nettd  not  complain.  Mynheer  earns 
more  money  by  talking  than  I  do  by  working!"  He 
was  referring  to  the  small  pecuniary  compensation 
given  in  Holland  to  members  of  the  Slates-General  for 
expenses  incidental  to  their  office. 


schoolmaster  in  Scotland),  or  the  priest^ 
or  their  landlord,  or  some  other  superior 
person.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government,  which,  as  in  Scotland,  has 
for  centuries  accustomed  the  peasants  to 
hold  office  as  elders  and  deacons,  may 
have  trained  them  for  political  self-govern- 
ment as  well. 

Of  course  there  are  drawbacks  to  this 
as  to  every  human  institution.  The  Coun- 
cil is  apt  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of 
local  taxation.  The  system  of  "progres- 
sion," which  is  applied  to  some  taxes  in 
Holland  (that  is,  the  system  of  dividing 
the  ratepayers  into  classes,  and  making 
them  pay  more  or  less,  relatively  as  well 
as  positively,  according  to  their  place  in 
the  financial  scale),  enables  the  Council  to 
let  the  lion's  share  of  public  expenses  fall 
on  the  unhappy  shoulders  of  the  great 
landowner  of  the  parish.  In  some  cases 
the  landowner  has  acted  as  the  emperor  of 
Germany  lately  advised  his  discontented 
subjects  to  act,  and  has  turned  his  back 
upon  the  place. 

Another  institution  that  must  not  re- 
main unnoticed  is  the  government  of  the 
so-called  waterschappen  (water  districts), 
which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
As  every  one  knows,  a  silent  warfare  is 
being  constantly  carried  on  in  Holland 
against  the  danger  of  inundation  from  sea 
and  river,  and  it  is  only  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  dykes  and  drainage  that  a  great 
part  of  the  land  is  made  habitable  and 
productive.  It  will  be  easily  understood 
what  engineering  skill,  what  unceasing 
vigilance,  what  strict  and  careful  super- 
vision, and  what  tremendous  expenses  are 
involved  where  these  grave  issues  are  con- 
cerned. Now,  the  management  of  this 
important  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  elected  by  all  landown- 
ers within  a  certain  radius.  The  expenses 
are  met  by  a  tax  levied  among  them 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  property 
in  the  district.  The  number  of  votes 
possessed  by  one  person  depends  on  the 
number  of  acres  which  he  owns  in  the 
district;  but  there  is  a  number  of  votes 
beyond  which  no  person  may  go.  Women 
are  allowed  to  vole  by  proxy.  The  pos- 
session of  acres  to  a  certain  number 
makes  a  man  eligible  for  a  seat  on  the 
board  that  governs  the  district.  An  exec- 
utive committee  is  named  from  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  committee,  with  the 
so-called  dijk^^raaf  at  its  head  (literally, 
dyke  count)  carries  on  the  usual  business. 
An  engineer  is  attached  to  the  larger 
"water  ships  "  (to  use  the  Dutch  word). 
The  windmills  that  used  to  be  such  a  dis- 
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tinctive  feature  in  the  Dutch  landscape 
are  fast  disappearing.  Steam  engines,  of 
which  there  are  four  different  kinds,  are 
used  for  keeping  the  water  out  of  the 
polders  (the  low  land  protected  by  dykes). 
In  ordinary  times  these  various  offices 
are  no  sinecure.  In  times  of  actual 
danger  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  their 
importance.  When  the  rivers  are  swollen 
by  melted  snow  from  the  mountains  in 
Germany,  and  huge  blocks  of  ice  are 
borne  down  by  the  strong  current  with 
startling  rapidity,  an  army  of  watchers 
guards  the  dykes  night  and  day.  Mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board  are  stationed 
in  the  houses  built  at  intervals  on  the 
dykes.  If  a  crisis  occurs  —  if  a  gap  is 
discovered  in  the  dyke  —  they  are  invested 
with  almost  unlimited  powers.  Farmers, 
with  their  carts  and  horses  and  laborers, 
are  pressed  into  service,  and  yield  prompt 
and  willing  obedience  to  the  most  arbi- 
trary order.  It  has  happened  that  houses, 
sheds,  and  trees  have  been  used  to  stop 
the  gap.  The  common  danger  met,  the 
<:omraon  deliverance  granted  must  have 
strengthened  the  bands  of  citizenship 
between  thei  men  of  all  classes,  who  have 
been  united  in  the  honest,  manly  duty  of 
guarding  their  hearths  and  homes. 

S.   I.   DE  ZUYLEN  DE   NyEVELT. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE    SUBMARINE    ERUPTION    AT 
PANTELLARIA. 

The  eruption  from  the  sea-bed  near  the 
island  of  Pantellaria  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 
«till  continues  at  intervals,  and  the  surface 
of  the  sea  continues  to  be  marked  by  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  islands. 
To  understand  these  phenomena  it  will  be 
well  to  note  the  observations  of  a  traveller 
{Mr.  G.  W.  Butler)  who  has  recently  visited 
the  scene  and  has  made  some  observations 
and  collections  of  erupted  rocks  which 
promise  to  be  of  considerable  value  when 
the  annals  of  the  outbreak  come  to  be 
fully  recorded.  With  regard  to  the  island 
which  was  first  observed  on  October  15, 
Mr.  Butler  has  found  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  foundation  for  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  words  "erupted  island,"  as  applied 
to  a  product  of  the  previous  eruption  in 
1831.  The  formation  in  question  proved 
to  be  a  narrow  band  of  floating  volcanic 
bombs,  extending  for  about  two-thirds  of 
.a  mile  in  length  in  a  north-east  and  south- 


west direction.  These  brittle,  cindery 
bombs  readily  broke  up,  giving  vent  to  the 
superheated  steam  they  contained,  and 
upon  becoming  waterlogged  they  sank, 
and  within  ten  days  all  traces  of  them  had 
disappeared.  Thus  the  "island"  ceased 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would 
seem  to  be  evidence  that  genuine  volcanic 
islands  have  since  been  formed  in  the 
same  locality  and  in  connection  with  the 
same  line  of  volcanic  fracture  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  —  in  fact,  in  alignment  with 
the  vents  which  established  themselves  in 
1831  with  Etna  and  other  volcanic  centres, 
indicating  a  very  lengthy  fissure  in  this 
part  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  celebrated 
island  [on  this  same  line,  known  as  Gra- 
ham's Isle,  exists  to  tell  us  of  an  under- 
lying volcanic  energy  which  is  quite 
capable  of  repeating  itself.  Graham's 
Island  rose  up  out  of  the  sea  in  1831  as 
a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  ejected 
materials,  and  reached  a  height  above  the 
waves  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  not  less  than  three  miles.  It  is 
quite  true  that  islands  built  of  such  loose 
and  ill-compacted  materials  as  volcanic 
scoriae  are  not  of  a  very  permanent  char- 
acter or  likely  long  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  waves.  Indeed,  Graham's  Island  has 
long  ceased  to  be  visible;  the  action  of 
the  waves  upon  the  loose  materials  — 
"  stones  and  rubbish"  —  soon  destroying 
the  crater-walls,  and  the  island  becoming 
a  mere  shoal,  though  a  dangerous  one,  and 
in  this  form  it  exists  to-day,  lying  midway 
between  Pantellaria  and  Sciacca  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Sicily. 

The  line  of  volcanic  vents  which  the 
geologist  is  now  able  to  plot  down  on  his 
map  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
not  without  interest  to  the  astronomer, 
especially  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  volcanic  areography  of  our  satellite 
the  moon.  The  alignments  and  semi- 
circles of  volcanic  vents  with  which  we 
are  familiar  on  the  earth  are  still  more 
strikingly  seen  on  the  moon,  whose  pres- 
ent surface  of  continuous  dry  land  we  may 
take  as  prophetic  of  the  ultimate  condition 
of  the  earth.  As  the  marine  areas  of  our 
globe  gradually  decrease  in  extent,  and 
old  sea-beds  become  permanent  dry  land, 
the  crateriform  aspect  of  the  earth  may 
prove  to  be  far  more  like  that  of  the  moon 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  As 
seen  from  another  planet  the  huge  depres- 
sions, tnariaSy  and  peaks  of  the  effete 
earth  would  still  more  resemble  those  of 
the  moon. 
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CHARLIE  S   MEN,  ETC. 


CHARLIE'S   MEN. 


The  sky  was  grey,  and  the  grass  was  green, 
"When  the  Bonnie   Prince  in  our  glen  was 

seen ; 
The  grass  was  green,  and  the  sky  was  grey. 
When  on  his  horse  he  rode  away ; 
When  he  rode  away  with  a  score  and  ten 
Who  were  blithe  to  go  with  Charlie's  Men. 

0  loath  was  I  from  my  love  to  part  — 
Hamish  the  tall  with  the  steadfast  heart; 
But  the  prince  kissed  lightly  my  cheek  and 

brow, 
And  "Lend  me,"  he  said,  "your  sweetheart 

now, 
And  when  we  return  victorious,  then 
You  shall  wed  the  bravest  of  Charlie's  Men." 

1  watched  them  springing  down  the  brae, 
For  they  took  the  short  and  the  dangerous 

way; 
I  saw  their  spears  gleam  far  and  bright 
Till  the  fir-trees  hid  them  from  my  sight. 
Till  faint  and  small  as  the  chirp  of  a  wren 
Were  the   pipes  that    played  for   Charlie's 

Men. 

The  sky  was  blue,  green  was  the  grass, 
When  joyful  word  came  up  the  pass; 
The  grass  was  green,  the  sky  was  blue. 
And  dark-browed  Malcolm's  dream  was  true  I 
Although  the  foe  for  one  were  ten 
The  fight  was  won  by  Charlie's  Men! 

But  other  tales  we  had  to  mark 
As  grass  grew  grey,  and  skies  were  dark. 
And  the  strath  was  filled  with  tear  and  sigh 
For  sires  and  sons  who  had  marched  to  die; 
And  ilamish,  my  own,  the  pride  of  the  glen, 
Lay  dead  on  the  field  with  Charlie's  Men. 

I  might  be  blind,  for  I  never  see 
But  spear-heads  glintin'  bonnillie ; 
I  might  be  deaf,  for  I  only  hear 
The  pibroch  ringing  shrill  and  clear; 
And  by  moor  and  meadow,  on  brae  and  ben 
My  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  Charlie's  Men. 
Longman's  Magazine.         MiMMO  CHRISTIE. 


"THE  OLD  AND  THE   NEW." 

The  wind  is  wailing  through  leafless  trees, 
And  sweeps  bare  boughs  with  his  fingers 
cold, 
Till  they  yield  with  sighs,  sad  melodies. 
Mourning  the  year  whose  days  are  told. 
Sobs  —  sighs. 
So  Time  flies, 
Ache  to  the  heart,  and  tears  to  the  eyes. 

The  old  year  yields  up  its  dying  breath, 

And  the  wailing  wind  sobs  a  last  good-bye. 
And  the  hush  of  peace  which  follows  death 
Reigns  for  a  space  in  earth  and  sky. 
Rest  —  peace. 
Troubles  cease. 
Ended  at  last  with  the  old  life's  lease. 


I 


But  now  the  stillness  is  stirred  again, 

By  a  tremulous  breath  as  in  gladness  drawn. 
And  as  new  life  springs  from  the  old  life's 
pain. 
From  the  old  year's  death  is  a  new  year 
born. 
New  birth  I 
Joy  and  mirth ! 
Fresh  hopes  waken  for  all  on  earth 
Spectator.  OLIVE  MoLESWORTH. 


SONNET  ON  JUNE. 

Month  of  the  sunny  skies,  and  woodlands 

bright ; 
Of  roses  glowing  with  a  thousand  hues 
When  earth  once  more  her  summer  joy  re- 
news; 
When  birds  are  singing,  and  when  hearts  are 

light; 
When  the  sun  lingers  longest,  and  the  night 
Is  but  a  star-gemmed  veil,  dawn  sighs  to  lose. 
Fragrant  with  rose-breath,  wet  with  moonlit 

dews, 
Wooing  the  thought  to  yon  empyreal  height, 
To  that  fair  world  where  the  June  days  en- 
dure. 
Where  chill  winds  never  come,  nor  autumn 

steals 
Green  from  the  leaf  or  crimson  from  the  rose. 
Oh,  month  of  roses !  promise  sweet  and  sure 
Of  that  which  waits  us,  thy  rich  bloom  reveals 
The  perfect  beauty  heaven  shall  yet  disclose. 
Chambers'  Journal.  MarY  GorgeS. 


Thou  burden  of  all  songs  the  earth  hath 
sung. 
Thou  retrospect  in  Time's  reverted  eyes, 
Thou  metaphor  of  everything  that  dies. 
That  dies    ill-starred,   or  dies  beloved  and 
young 
And  therefore  blest  and  wise,  — 
O,  be  less  beautiful,  or  be  less  brief. 
Thou  tragic  splendor,  strange,  and  full  of 

fear ! 
In  vain  her  pageant  shall  the  summer  rear? 
At  thy  mute  signal,  leaf  by  golden  leaf, 
Crumbles  the  gorgeous  year. 

Ah,  ghostly  as  remembered  mirth,  the  tale 
Of    Summer's  bloom,   the  legend  of  the 

Spring! 
And  thou,  too,  flutterest  an  impatient  wing. 
Thou  presence  yet  more  fugitive  and  frail. 

Thou  most  unbodied  thing. 
Whose  very  being  is  thy  going  hence. 

And  passage  and  departure  all  thy  theme; 
Whose  life  doth  still  a  splendid  dying  seem. 
And  thou  at  height  of  thy  magnificence 
A  figment  and  a  dream. 
Athenaeum.  WiLLIAM  WaTSON* 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 

According  to  an  estimate  recently 
made,  it  is  calculated  that  the  vast  area  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  consisting  of 
eleven  million  nine  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  is  now  almost  entirely  under 
the  proclaimed  authority  and  sway  of  the 
European  powers.  Only  two  and  a  half 
million  square  miles  are  still  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  This  partition  of  Africa  has 
not  been  preceded  by  the  clash  of  rival 
arms,  nor  illuminated  by  the  dclat  of  a 
great  war.  Yet,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are 
concerned,  when  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent times  has  to  be  written  and  the  true 
perspective  is  seen,  no  single  phase  of 
England's  foreign  or  colonial  policy  dur- 
ing this  century  will  bulk  so  large  as  the 
"  partition  of  Africa  "  under  the  Salisbury 
administration.  Current  events,  notably 
those  which  concern  Irish  Home  Rule, 
tend  to  dwarf  its  significance  ;  but  it  must 
emerge  and  stand  forth  in  the  future  as  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  diplomatic  transac- 
tions known  in  the  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. Africa,  it  must  be  noted,  is  now 
taken  definitely,  for  weal  or  woe,  within 
the  European  system  ;  and  forms,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  an  extension  of  the 
various  European  States  over  broad  spaces 
reaching  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  Since 
1876,  France  has  increased  her  African 
lands  eightfold.  Great  Britain  sevenfold, 
the  Congo  Free  State  of  one  million 
square  miles  is  a  perfectly  new  creation, 
and  both  Germany  and  Italy  have  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  taken  up  serious 
African  responsibilities.  Such  a  colloca- 
tion of  interests  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen  even  a  few  years  ago,  and  is 
scarcely  yet  realized  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance. True  it  may  be  that  up  to  this 
point  there  are  in  most  of  the  regions  thus 
covered  by  proclamations  only  a  few  scat- 
tered outposts  of  European  occupation, 
and  the  Hinterland  remains  in  many  ways 
a  terra  incognita,  simply  divided  by  the 
chartographer  according  to  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude  ;  still,  for  better  or 
worse,  these  African  regions,  littoral, 
riverine,  and  all,  belong  to  Europe.  Be- 
fore the  partition  there  existed  in  wide 
regions  of  Africa  no  law  of  trespass,  now 


there  is,  and  the  international  lines  exist. 
The  chartographer  will  be  duly  followed 
by  the  surveyor  and  engineer,  and  the 
minor  details  of  France,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  in 
Africa  be  worked  out  according  to  scale. 
At  present  the  paths  of  explorers  are  sim- 
ply thin  lines  along  which  a  little  general 
knowledge  only  of  the  countries  and  of 
the  natives  has  been  gained,  and  are  mere 
flying  survey  routes,  prefatory  in  every 
sense  to  the  history-making  epochs  of  the 
continent  before  us. 

But  although  Europe  has  thus  definitely 
declared  her  dominium  over  Africa,  he 
would  be  a  bold  theorist  and  speculator 
who  would  forecast  the  influences  which 
African  provinces  and  territories  may  have 
upon  her.  Perhaps  as  North  Africa  was 
in  former  days  the  granary  of  Rome,  so 
now  she  may  be  destined  throughout  her 
entire  length  and  breadth  to  be  the  gran- 
ary of  Europe.  And  not  simply  a  granary, 
but  a  limitless  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
garden,  —  unknown  to  and  unvisited  by 
the  ancients,  the  real  true  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  —  from  which  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  every  climate  may  be  flung  into 
the  lap  of  busy  Europe.  Before  such  an 
opening  as  this  even  the  glitter  of  the 
Orient  would  pale,  and  a  dislocation  of 
trade  and  of  trade-routes  again  ensue  to 
puzzle  the  commercial  world. 

At  first  sight,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
commercial  aspect  is  uppermost.  From  all 
quarters  we  hear  of  commercial  ventures, 
trade  companies,  gold-mines,  Eldorados, 
railways,  roads,  and  every  conceivable 
phase  of  nineteenth -century  activity, 
France  having  achieved  the  Suez  Canal, 
may  even  be  ambitious  of  a  still  more 
wonderful  engineering  feat,  and  bring  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the  wide 
desert  of  the  Sahara,  alter  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  rule  unquestioned  in  an  inland 
sea  of  her  own  making,  as  she  has  been 
debarred  from  her  old  ambition  of  making 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  French  lake,  an 
ambition  well  known  to  our  forefathers. 
England  speaks  lightly  of  a  railway  and 
steamboat  connection  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  vi&  the  equatorial  lakes  and  the 
Nile  ;  whilst  the  flippant  tourist  already 
speculates  upon  a  Cook's  or  Gaze's  ticket 
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by  this  route,  allowing  a  deviation  to  Zam- 
besi Falls  or  a  tripper's  excursion  to  the 
lately  revealed  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  in 
Mashonaland.  The  triumphs  of  the  age 
are  mainly  material ;  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  if  it  is  now  possible  to  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  view  the  deso- 
late "barrens"  and  the  ice-humps  that 
Franklin  and  others  viewed  with  such 
peril,  simply  by  stepping  from  a  steamer 
to  a  railway,  and  then,  after  little  difficulty 
in  roads  and  portages,  to  a  steamer  again 
—  a  feat  already,  we  believe^  accomplished 
by  making  use  of  the  canals,  railways, 
and  rivers  of  Canada,  till  the  mighty  vol- 
ume of  the  Mackenzie  River  is  reached 
-r— there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
glide  up  and  down  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  look  upon  the  ancient 
Paludes  Nili^  view  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  moralize  at  our  ease  where  Baker, 
Speke,  Livingstone,  and  others  toiled,  and 
so  steam  quietly  down  the  Nile  till  we 
reach  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover, 
railways  and  steamers  make  political  as 
well  as  physical  problems  easy.  For  any 
European  State  to  administer  an  African 
littoral  or  riverine  possession  is  already  a 
far  easier  undertaking  than  it  is  for  the 
czar  of  all  the  Russias  to  reach,  through 
his  functionaries,  a  remote  Asiatic  prov- 
ince at  any  distance  beyond  the  Caspian. 
Africa,  as  we  now  seem  to  understand  the 
term,  is  Europe  writ  large  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  —  not  as  a  separate  colo- 
nial empire  with  possible  autonomy  and 
independence  awaiting  her,  as  we  in  En- 
gland read  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
colonial  empire  occasionally  —  but  in  each 
case  an  integral  part  of  the  European  sys- 
tem, with  the  huge  Congo  Free  State  as 
a  neutral  ground  for  competing  States. 

To  the  philosopher  in  political  history 
this  merging  of  the  African  system  into 
Europe  is  a  most  wonderful  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  fascinating  study.  At 
first  glance,  as  well  as  after  mature 
thought,  he  feels  he  cannot  grasp  its  full 
meaning.  Africa  is  a  region  of  undevel- 
oped resources  and  of  unknown  possibili- 
ties, and  as  a  moral  factor  in  the  politics 
of  Europe,  he  has  no  means  of  even  guess- 
ing at  her  future  power.  In  the  distant 
past  Africa  has  been  powerful  for  good  or 


evil  to  Europe;  but  as  a  closer  political 
partner,  or  as  a  political  expansion  of 
Europe,  both  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, she  has  yet  to  be  tried. 

The  influence  of  Asia  (meaning  Asia 
beyond  the  Red  Sea)  upon  Europe,  affords 
no  precedent  in  modern  times.  That  in- 
fluence, especially  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape,  was  almost  purely  a  mercantile 
and  sea-borne  influence,  filtered  down  to 
European  peoples  through  ships*  crews 
and  distinguished  travellers.  The  ethical 
and  moral  effect  of  Asiatic  empires  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  an  absolute  good 
for  Europe.  The  wealth,  riches,  and  spoils 
of  the  Orient  have  dazzled  the  outward 
eye  ;  but  the  inner  life  of  the  regions  of 
Cambaye,  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
or  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  have  scarcely 
even  been  glimpsed.  If  occasionally 
glimpsed,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  curi- 
ous exogen.  A  knowledge  of  the  East,  in 
the  truest  and  most  sympathetic  sense, 
has  never  reached  the  rank  and  file  of 
European  nations,  as  we  well  know  from 
our  own  case  —  our  Indian  Empire  being 
almost  entirely,  except  to  specialists,  offi- 
cial residents,  and  enthusiasts,  a  terra  in- 
cognita. Oceanus  dissociabilis^  far  more 
dissociabilis  in  former  times  than  now,  has 
flowed  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
peoples.  Not  even  the  Suez  Canal  and 
quick  steaming  can  annihilate  the  obsta- 
cles of  space. 

With  Africa  the  case  is  different.  This 
continent  has  lain  always  at  the  feet  of 
Europe,  with  her  numberless  and  myste- 
rious influences.  It  is  curious  to  reflect, 
even  if  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  history 
in  a  somewhat  random,  academic,  and 
archaeological  spirit,  how  potent  a  spell 
and  how  strong  a  magnetism  Africa  has 
thrown  over  Europe  ;  how  completely  she 
seems,  here  and  there,  to  have  dominated 
European  thought,  and  to  have  given  a 
subtle  turn  to  her  policies  I  Seemingly 
only  the  arida  nutrix  leonum,  still  she 
has  often  proved  to  be  the  matrix  of  a 
mine  of  thought,  teaching,-  and  impas- 
sioned knowledge.  At  all  times  this 
strange  and  ancient  continent  has  sent  up, 
as  it  were,  a  warm  and  impalpable  glow 
from  the  south  to  the  colder  north, — 
sometimes  a  burning  thought  in  religion, 
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sometimes  a  new  ambition  or  a  new  phi- 
losophy destined  to  pulsate  through  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  sometimes  a  ray  of 
knowledge  and  an  inspiration  from  her 
clear  and  starlit  skies.  Dreaming  on  the 
African  island  of  Porto  Santo,  the  great 
Christopher  Columbus  let  the  thought  of 
that  Western  continent  grow  upon  him, 
drinking  in  the  magic  of  that  wondrous 
clime  and  the  poetic  lore  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  At  St.  Helena  —  an  African 
island  destined  to  be  famous  in  history  — 
the  great  Halley,  watching  the  transit  of 
Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc,  read  a 
great  secret  of  the  starry  skies.  On  Afri- 
can soil  Lacaille,  the  French  astronomer, 
measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Be- 
neath African  skies  the  great  Herschell 
and  others  have  worked  ;  and  even  now  at 
the  Cape,  photography,  one  of  the  latest 
sciences,  is  throwing  light  upon  astron- 
omy, the  oldest  of  all.  Knowledge, 
thought,  inspiration,  discovery,  come  un- 
expectedly to  torpid  Europe  from  the 
Dark  Continent.  There  is  always  some- 
thing new  from  Africa. 

Hitherto,  and  here  is  the  difference 
when  we  contrast  Africa  Vetus  with 
Africa  Nova,  the  continent  has  seemed  to 
lie  in  colossal  mass  at  the  feet  and  at  the 
mercy  of  Europe  —  of  her  system,  and  yet 
out  of  it ;  a  neutral,  glowing  zone  of  earth, 
bounded  by  the  trackless  Sahara  sands,  as 
by  a  sea  ;  a  realm  of  wonder,  held  in  scant 
honor  for  her  own  sake  ;  the  tantalizing 
geographical  secret  of  all  ages;  nature's 
solitary  domain,  brought  low  in  alternate 
bondage  to  stern  northern  conquerors  or 
to  fanatical  Moslem  hosts  ;  lying  mute  and 
wounded,  a  victim  to  Europe's  tender 
mercies.  Deeply  scarred  by  the  inroads 
of  all,  whether  Christian  or  Mohamme- 
dan, her  wounds,  like  Caesar's,  poor  dumb 
things,  have  pleaded  trumpet-tongued  to 
the  skies. 

Nevertheless,  Africa,  though  often  con- 
quered in  rude  war,  has  overcome  her 
conquerors.  To  Greece  herself,  the  intel- 
lectual mistress  of  Rome,  she  gave,  in  the 
first  instance,  arts,  letters,  and  Cadmeian 
lore  ;  to  Rome,  proud  Rome,  she  gave,  as 
Dean  Milman  reminds  us,  the  system  of 
Latin  Christianity.  Glimpses  of  power 
flash  from  her  inert  mass,  the  power,  in- 


deed, of  thought  and  intellect  with  inter- 
mittent gleams  shooting  upwards  to  the 
skies,  as  if  her  sands  and  deserts,  heated 
sevenfold,  were  a  forge  at  which  the  Afri- 
can Titans  worked.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  transparent  air,  the  brilliant 
atmosphere,  the  weird,  starlit  night,  the 
vague,  shadowless  deserts,  and  all  the 
warmth  and  zest  of  living,  that  intensifies 
and  revivifies  the  processes  of  thought, 
making  in  past  times  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  an  everlasting  proverb  ;  Alex- 
andrine criticism  the  marvel  of  our  early 
Christian  life  ;  Arab  philosophy  the  most 
pregnant  and  fertile  chapter  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ?  Men  and  women  stand 
out  with  extraordinary  vivid  personalities 
on  the  pages  of  ancient  African  history  — 
more  especially  in  the  world  of  religion; 
there  is  the  abiding  picture  of  St,  Cyril 
with  his  note  of  impassioned  rhetoric;  of 
Athanasius  i\gh\.mg  contra  mundum ;  St. 
Augustine,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  dominat- 
ing that  age  and  ours  also ;  there  are  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Apuleius,  and  a  host  of 
others  ;  there  is  the  vision  of  calm  Hypa- 
tia,  the  championessof  theold  Platonism  ; 
the  sorceress  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
tragedy,  leading  rulers  to  their  ruin.  Then, 
when  Mohammedanism  had  swept  through 
North  Africa  from  end  to  end,  there  came 
the  Arab  wise  men,  such  as  the  keen 
Averrhoes  and  Avicenna,  giving  a  new  life 
to  an  old  philosophy.  Men  have  thought 
intensely  in  Africa. 

And  as  if  to  prove  that  even  to  modern 
times  the  keen  theological  and  contro- 
versial spirit  were  indigenous  in  the  con- 
tinent, there  arise  from  time  to  time  with 
unfailing  regularity  the  synods  of  the  An- 
glican Church  in  South  Africa,  with  their 
impassioned  appeals,  eager  partisanships, 
and  keen  dialectics,  reproducing  the  scenes 
of  Alexandria  of  old.  For  a  time  Africa 
seemed  to  deepen  the  current  of  modern 
theological  thought,  and  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  Anglican  divines  in  England.  At 
the  same  time  Africa  seemed  to  raise  up 
the  critical  spirit  in  Colenso,  who  received 
his  inspiration  from  the  soil  itself,  and 
gave  a  twist  to  English  religious  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  has  been  un- 
able to  communicate  to  Africa  any  subtle 
or  indigenous  phase  of  thought.     Pelagi- 
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anism,  coming  from  our  own  rough-cradled 
islands,  with  its  close-reasoned  syllogisms 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  sin,  was  felt  as 
a  cold  shiver  through  the  North  African 
theological  world,  and  was  rejected.  Pela- 
gius  had  no  influence  to  offer  to  the  south 
at  all  comparable  with  that  offered  by 
Athanasius  and  Augustine  to  the  north. 
And  if  in  these  latter  days  Europe  has 
offered  her  own  civilization  to  Africa,  has 
jt  not  been,  over  and  over  again,  simply  a 
veneer  of  civilization,  an  echo  only  of  the 
real  inspiration,  a  malign  influence  rather 
than  a  beneficent  thought  ?  At  the  results 
of  our  own  processes  of  civilization  we 
sometimes  stand  ashamed  ourselves.  We 
offer  mechanical  triumphs,  engineering 
marvels,  and  all  the  wonders  of  material 
progress,  but  the  fashion  of  our  thoughts 
does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  mind  of 
the  African.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  old  continent,  using 
the  term  spiritual  in  its  widest  significa- 
tion ;  nor  have  we,  even  in  ancient  Egypt, 
where  perhaps  our  triumphs  are  greatest, 
efifected  much  more  than  just  the  begin- 
nings of  administrative  reform  -  and  this 
is  scarcely  spiritual  regeneration. 

Moreover,  as  Africa  has  been  the  fenc- 
ing-ground of  ecclesiastical  antagonists, 
so  she  has  been  the  cock-pit  of  European 
soldiers.  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  not  to  mention 
many  of  our  contemporary  generals,  have 
fought  for  great  issues  on  African  battle- 
fields, and  European  policies  have  been 
often  decided  in  Africa.  Quite  recently 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  the  fields  of  Zulu- 
land,  a  campaign  we  all  remember  influ- 
enced the  fortunes  of  an  English  ministry, 
and,  by  a  strange  and  unforeseen  accident, 
touched  also  the  fortunes  of  France.  The 
death  of  the  prince  imperial  at  the  hands 
of  Zulu  savages  remains  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  the  struggle  once  over,  and  the  con- 
flict decided,  Africa  herself  is  forgotten, 
remaining  still  in  the  mysterious  back- 
ground as  the  witch-power  of  history, 
attracting  and  repelling,  puzzling  and  fas- 
cinating alternately.  Carthage  lies  in 
ruins,  with  a  curse  upon  the  hand  that 
would  rebuild  her;  Zama  is  forgotten; 
and,  age  after  age,  the  immovable  Sphinx 
gazes  over  the  desert  sands  with  fixed  eyes 
beneath  the  solemn  canopy  of  cerulean 
night,  a  symbol  of  Africa  herself,  whose 
fortunes  no  one  has  told,  whose  thoughts 
no  man  has  measured.  Now  and  then,  as 
"the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land,"  the  eye  lights  upon  an  abiding  spot 
in  her  annals,  and  a  green,  fertilizing  oasis 
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in  the  midst  of  oblivion,  rescued  fn 
"  the  boundless  contiguity  "  of  the  shadow- 
less desert.  Still  there  is  no  continuous 
thread  in  the  labyrinth  of  her  annals,  no 
leading  motive  in  her  fortunes,  no  method 
in  her  policies.  Now  it  is  a  country  fit 
only  to  breed  lions  for  the  amphitheatre, 
now  to  breed  slaves  for  Europe.  Sitting, 
as  it  were,  in  a  dark  room,  with  dissolving 
views  before  us,  we  seem  to  look  upon  the 
incidents  of  history  rather  than  upon  his- 
tory itself  in  the  past  annals  of  the  African 
continent. 

In  the  future,  somehow,  the  philosopher 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  the  case  will  be 
different.  An  African  question  is  a  Euro- 
pean question  ;  and  an  African  territory, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  European 
territory.  Napoleon  the  Great  once  looked 
upon  Egypt  as  a  convenient  position  where, 
standing  midway  between  east  and  west, 
he  could  look  both  ways,  and,  if  conven- 
ient, strike  both  ways.  The  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  still  a  contending  place  of  Euro- 
pean interests.  Algeria  has  become  part 
of  France's  political  system,  and  what  she 
has  done  in  Algeria  she  may  do  with  large 
areas  of  two  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  over  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated she  holds  sway.  She  is  now  supreme 
in  Tunis ;  and  Tripoli  to  the  east,  Morocco 
to  the  west,  form  portions  of  what  may  be 
a  great  and  consolidated  empire  in  Africa. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Chad,  and 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  Niger,  rival 
interests  are  clashing.  Southward  there 
is  French  Congo  and  the  Congo  Free 
State,  holding  forth  visions  to  Frenchmen. 
Italy  casts  longing  eyes  upon  Abyssinia 
and  Northeast  Africa,  claiming  her  share 
of  the  ancient  continent;  and  if  reports 
are  true,  the  Muscovites  are  seeking  for 
a  foothold  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  control  of 
North  African  politics,  as  if  already  Rus- 
sia had  descended  from  her  snows  and 
become  part  and  parcel  of  Europe.  For 
does  not  the  Orthodox  Church  strive  to 
find  some  sympathy  with  herself  in  those 
ancient  highlands  of  Prester  John  ?  Mo- 
hammedanism is  being  brought  face  to 
face  with  new  forces  on  every  side,  and  is 
scarcely  secure  in  the  remote  sands  of 
mid-African  deserts.  No  longer  is  Africa 
destined  to  be  the  wanderer's  playground, 
the  showman's  recruiting-ground,  the  pil- 
grim's lonely  home,  or  the  slaver's  close 
preserve  ;  but  a  more  real  and  a  more 
tangible  possession,  such  a  one  for  Euro- 
peans to  speak  of,  if  not  as  a  patria^  still 
as  a  paternal  possession  —  not  a  datnnosa 
hereditas^  but  a  legitimate  and  profitable 
birthright,   with    fences,   limitations,   and 
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boundaries   of  its   own.     Our   Bible,  our  I  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  brother  could  not 
Homer,  and  our  Herodotus  seem  to  read  |  bring  his  succoring  reinforcements  by  sea,  but 


in  a  new  way  by  the  light  of  recent  proc 
lamations  and  annexations. 

For  us  more  than  any  other  nation  this 
vast  continent  of  Africa  is  pleading,  and 
justly  so,  for  renewed  interest  and  greater 
care.  Both  north  and  south,  within  recent 
years,  we  have  broken  with  the  rude  hand 
of  war  such  native  powers  as  she  boasts, 
and  such  indigenous  systems  as  she  has 
built  up,  both  in  Zululand  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  We  approach  the  task  in  the 
plenitude  of  our  ocean  sway,  and  with  the 
full  sense  of  our  dalaaao-KpaTla.  From  the 
rock  of  Abyla  to  the  stormy  Cape,  En- 
gland holds  the  main  avenues  of  trade, 
and  sea-girt  England  girdles  Africa.  The 
lineal  successor  of  Carthage  —  the  great 
African  sea-power  —  England  holds  a 
mightier  sway,  and  controls  waters  un- 
known to  the  daring  Hanno  himself.  She 
takes  the  burden  of  Atlas  upon  her  in  the 
land  itself  of  Mount  Atlas. 

Africa,  it  is  true,  has  lain  almost  per- 
petually at  the  feet  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
name  of  Carthage  reminds  us  how  nearly 
she  has  reversed  the  course  of  history  and 
conquered  Rome,  till  the  fatal  battle  of 
Metaurus,  when  Hasdrubal  was  defeated, 
and  Hannibal,  on  seeing  his  head  flung 
into  the  trenches,  exclaimed  —  to  use  the 
words  of  the  poet  Horace  :  — 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos ;  occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Hasdrubale  interempto. 

To  us,  too,  dead  Carthage  speaks  with 
living  voice  from  the  pages  of  history. 
As  we  think  of  her,  lying  prostrate  in 
sepulchred  greatness  on  African  shores, 
we  can  read  a  moral  for  ourselves.  In 
the  great  struggle  with  Rome,  how  did 
this  African  power  fall?  She  fell,  as 
Captain  Mahan  reminds  us  in  his  "  Influ- 
ence of  Sea-Power  upon  History,"  be- 
cause she  lost  the  supremacy  of  the  waters. 

The  Roman  control  of  the  water  forced 
Hannibal  to  that  long,  perilous  march  through 
Gaul,  in  which  more  than  half  his  veteran 
troops  wasted  away.  It  enabled  the  elder 
Scipio,  while  sending  his  army  from  the 
Rhone  on  to  Spain,  to  intercept  Hannibal's 
communications,  to  return  in  person,  and  face 
the  invader  at  the  Trebia.  Throughout  the 
war,  the  legions  passed  by  water,  unmolested 
and  unwearied,  between  Spain,  which  was 
Hannibal's  base,  and  Italy;  while  the  issue 
of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  hinging 
as  it  did  upon  the  interior  position  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  with  reference  to  the  forces  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal,  was  ultimately  due 


only  by  the  land  route  through  Gaul.  Hence, 
at  the  critical  moment,  the  two  Carthaginian 
armies  were  separated  by  the  length  of  Italy, 
and  one  was  destroyed  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  Roman  generals. 

A  passage  full  of  pregnant  warning  to 
England!  An  example  from  history  that 
shows  the  unalterable  conditions  of  war- 
fare !  Once  let  England  lose  her  mastery 
of  the  sea,  and  she  can  be  beaten,  sacked, 
and  pillaged  in  detail ;  but  with  the  strong 
arm  of  her  navy  encircling  her  posses- 
sions over  the  globe,  stalwart  and  un- 
challenged, her  position  is  assured.  As 
applied  to  Africa,  her  grasp  must  be 
unquestioned  ;  and  by  virtue  of  her  ruling 
the  waves  from  Gibraltar  to  Simon's  Bay, 
she  holds  all  European  powers  who  have 
given  colonial  pledges  in  Africa  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand.  Her  African  empire, 
both  north  and  south,  is  the  strongest 
argument  for  more  ships  and  more  sea- 
men. 

Next,  when  the  Moslem  hordes,  rushing 
over  North  Africa  with  fanatical  zeal, 
conquered  Spain  and  reached  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  fate  of  Europe  hung  in  the 
balance,  till  the  Saracen  hosts  were  swept 
back  by  Charles  Martell  at  the  battle  of 
Tours. 

A  countless  multitude, 

Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 

Persian  and  Copt  and  Tartar  in  one  bond 

Of  erring  faith  conjoined. 

This  Mohammedan  power  was  essentially 
an  African  power,  their  base  an  African 
base,  and  their  triumph  would  have  been 
an  African  triumph  over  Europe.  Then, 
perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  crisis, 
Europe  was  in  risk  of  being  Africanized, 
and  there  was  the  chance  that, 

Like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West, 
Should  bow  in   reverence  at    Mohammed's 

name, 
And  pilgrims  from  remotest  Arctic  shores. 
Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 
Of  Araby  and  Mecca's  stony  soil. 

As  Gibbon  has  suggested,  "Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her 
pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circum- 
cised people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the 
revelation  of  Mahomet,"  had  indeed  the 
Saracen  triumphed.  Never  had  his  scim- 
itar flashed  so  far  north  beneath  Arc- 
turus.  But  the  Mohammedan  wave  sank 
back,  sullen  and  subdued,  upon  the  more 
congenial  and  ocean-like  wastes  of  Africa, 
and  still  faces  us  with  brooding  might. 
The  battle  of  Islam  is  not  yet  over. 
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Freed  from  the  Mohammedan  incubus, 
Europe  slumbered.  As  Dean  Stanley 
has  remarked,  Mohammedanism  was  for 
ages  the  dark  background  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Christianity.  Although  appar- 
ently a  dark,  immobile,  and  thunderous 
cloud,  there  flashes  a  light  to  Europe  from 
lis  very  curtained  silence  and  brooding 
immensity.  This  light  is  the  light  of 
geography.  Whilst  schoolmen  were  dis- 
tracting or  confusing  the  intellect  of 
Europe  with  their  quiddities  and  entities, 
Arab  geographers  were  measuring  the 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and 
finding  the  circumference  of  the  world. 
This  Dark  Continent,  which  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  the  favorite  ex- 
ploring ground  of  European  geographers, 
was  in  mediaeval  times  the  home  of  geog- 
raphy—  the  birthplace  of  travellers,  such 
as  the  Arab  Ihn  Batutaof  Tangiers(i3oo), 
and  the  nursery  of  scientific  thought. 
The  torch  of  geography  was  lighted  from 
the  celestial  fires  of  astronomy,  ever  visi- 
ble in  the  glowing  and  incandescent 
regions  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
astronomy  presently  gave  birth  to  naviga- 
tion. To  Arab  philosophers  the  glorious 
task  in  this  7ia/jnrado<}>opla  was  intrusted  in 
the  dark  ages. 

Thus  a  magic,  witching  spell  came 
from  the  south  again,  and  it  came,  as  we 
know,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who 
on  his  mother's  side  had  English  blood  in 
was    the   first  of  geog- 
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raphers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fore 
runner  of  all  the  geographical  societies  in 
Europe,  and  his  teachers  were  the  Arab 
men  of  science.  Whilst  campaigning 
against  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  of  North 
Africa  at  Ceuta  the  inspiration  came. 
Far  to  the  south  he  was  told  there  lay 
vast  regions  unknown  to  Europe,  but 
traversed  often  by  Moorish  foot.  The 
safest  and  quickest  way  thither  lay  not  by 
land  but  by  sea ;  and  so,  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  world  and  the  tumult  of 
the  court,  with  this  great  African  mystery 
entering  into  his  soul  and  firing  his  imagi- 
nation, Prince  Henry  gathered  the  most 
skilled  geographers  of  the  age  around 
him  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
Astronomy  became  the  handmaid  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  cradle  of  astronomical 
science  was,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  land 
of  the  Ethiopians.  Africa  was  indeed 
the  mobiU  primum  of  geography  and 
exploration.  Little  by  little  the  terrors 
that  hung  over  the  west  coasts  of  Africa 
were  faced,  and  presently  Diaz  and  Vasco 
da  Gama  view  the  mighty  headland  of  the 
Cape.     Thence  a  voyage  to  the   Indies 


and  the  golden  spoils  of  the  East !  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  magnificent  sequel  of 
Prince  Henry's  cloister-studies.  Even  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
Moors  seem  to  have  traversed  Africa 
almost  from  end  to  end.  A  Moorish  pilot 
guided  Vasco  da  Gama's  ship  to  Indian 
waters  from  Melinde  on  the  east  coast, 
and  for  centuries  the  Moors  had  doubt- 
less played  a  great  part  in  the  unwritten 
records  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Pari  passu  with  the  awakening  of  the 
new  science  of  geography,  there  was 
another  motive  furnished  by  Africa,  yet 
another  spell  laid  upon  the  imaginations 
of  peoples  and  princes.  For,  fenced  in 
by  alpine  heights,  hidden  away  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  there  lay  the  kingdom 
of  a  priest-king,  the  renowned  Presbyter 
John,  who  maintained  single  handed 
against  the  hordes  of  Moslem  fanatics  the 
battle  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
The  enthusiasm  which  such  an  idea 
aroused  in  the  chivalric  breasts  of  Europe 
can  hardly  be  measured  by  any  rule  or 
canon  of  feeiin^  we  have  now  in  these 
prosaic  and  lack-Tustre  days.  The  picture 
of  our  own  heroic  Gordon  fighting  as  a 
Christian  hero  against  Pvlohammedan  foes 
has  evoked  a  brief  spasmodic  outburst. 
So,  also,  when  a  national  hero  like  Living- 
stone, with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 
has  faced  the  perils  of  travel,  and  battled 
with  the  curse  of  slavery,  England  has 
applauded;  but  these  displays  of  nine- 
teenth-century approbation  are  faint  and 
feeble  compared  with  the  crusading  ardor 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  vision  of  this  kingdom,  shifting,  as  it 
often  did,  from  one  tract  to  another,  was 
constantly  before  the  bold  spirits  of 
Europe.  King  John  of  Portugal,  inherit- 
ing Prince  Henry's  zeal,  had  heard  of  this 
kingdom  east  of  Benin,  and  sent,  as  we 
know,  Joan  de  Covilham  and  Gonzallo  de 
Pavia,  his  equerries,  as  ambassadors  to 
this  kingdom  ;  for  Portugal,  though  effete 
now,  was  valiant  and  fearless  in  the  fif> 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  won 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  that  age.  In  the 
"Lusiad"  of  Camoens  her  king  is  cele- 
brated as  — 

The  valiant  John, 
Our   thirteenth    monarch,  now  ascends  the 

throne 
To  seize  immortal  fame ;  his  mighty  mind, 
What  man  had  never  dared  before,  designed. 
That  glorious  labor  which  I  now  pursue, 
Through  seas  unsailed  to  find  the  shores  that 

view 
The  day-star  rising  from  his  watery  bed, 
The  first  grey  beam  of  infant  morning  shed. 
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Of  this  king  of  Abyssinia  John  had 
heard  through  a  Kaffir,  as  Barros  tells  us, 
who  came  from  the  king  of  Benin  ;  and, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  annals  of  the 
Dark  Continent  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth Centuries,  we  hear  that  the  kings 
of  Benin  used  to  receive  their  investiture 
from  the  Ogani  (of  Abyssinia),  a  sovereign 
who  lived  twenty  months'  journey  to  the 
east  of  Benin.*  And  King  John  made,  as 
we  hear,  a  medal  to  show  as  a  talisman  to 
Prester  John,  inscribed,  "  The  King  Dom 
Juan  of  Portugal,  brother  of  the  Christian 
kings,"  for  each  of  his  equerries  to  take 
and  show.  Peter  de  Covilham,  like  Sir 
Richard  Burton  of  our  own  time,  travelled 
to  Mecca.  Afterwards  he  reached  the 
court  of  Prester  John  ;  and  so,  after  many 
centuries,  the  ancient  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  rediscovered. 

Few,  indeed,  are  the  notices  that  come 
to  mediaeval  Europe  from  the  dark  back- 
ground of  Mohammedan  history.  To 
Christians  Africa  was  a  forbidden  terri- 
tory. By  sea  as  well  as  by  land  the  fierce 
Arab  guarded  the  entrances  as  closely  as 
the  dragon  of  old  guarded  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  the  enchanted  pleasaunce 
of  western  Libya.  Not  till  our  great 
Admiral  Blake  swept  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  conquering  fleet,  and 
boldly  assailed  the  strongholds  of  piracy 
at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  clearing  the 
coasts  of  pirates  as  effectually  as  Pompey 
cleared  the  Mediterranean' of  Cilician 
pirates,  were  the  paths  of  ocean  safe.  On 
the  west,  the  Barbary  corsairs  were  the 
first  line  which  kept  the  interior  of  Africa 
safe  from  the  curious  and  prying  zeal  of 
Europe.  Had  not  the  slave-trade  arisen, 
the  cordon  round  the  country  of  the  in- 
hospitable Syrtes  might  have  been  drawn 
tight  and  fast  even  to  modern  times. 

But  this  slave-trade  was  the  commerce 
which  brought  Africa  and  Europe  together, 
and  resulted  in  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  chain  of  circumstances.  En- 
gland, by  the  terms  of  the  well-known 
Assiento,  sullied  her  hands  with  the  slave- 
trade.  Presently  a  cry  went  up  from  Af- 
rica that  thrilled  Christendom.  One  deep 
wound  again  pleaded  trumpet-tongued  to 
Europe,  and  reached  to  the  ends  of  the 
world.  A  revelation  of  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  touched  the  hearts  of  na- 
tions. Africa,  the  magician  power  of  his- 
tory, acted  powerfully  upon  Europe.  As 
in  past  times,  through  the  wisdom  of  her 
sages,  the  intensity  of  her  religion,  the  pro- 
fundity of  her  sciences,  she  had  appealed 

•  See  p.  8,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Hakluyt. 


to  the  intellect  and  mind  of  Europe,  sa 
now  she  appealed  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Africa  convulsed  England  with  penitential 
tears;  she  unlocked  her  charity,  and  she 
made  such  men  as  Clarkson,  Granville, 
Sharpe,  VVilberforce,  Livingstone,  and 
many  another  national  hero. 

By  the  Act  of  Emancipation  of  African 
bondsmen  England  seemed  to  smooth  the 
wrinkles  of  a  haggard  and  criminal  brow, 
and  look  up  in  hope  again.  It  is  needless 
here  to  examine  more  closely  the  Act  of 
Emancipation,  or  to  trace  its  manifold 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
Europe.  Such  a  study  would  lead  us  far 
into  the  inner  life  of  European  nations. 
But  one  after-effect  of  emancipation  stares 
us  in  the  face  —  the  quondam  objects  of 
our  charity  and  the  protigis  of  our  phi- 
lanthropists have  multiplied  and  increased, 
until  in  our  own  colonies  and  settlements 
they  seem  to  assert  an  imperium  in  im- 
perioy  and  defeat  the  logic  and  sentiment 
by  which  they  were  elevated  into  their 
present  position.  The  repatriation  of  the 
African  native  may  yet  become  a  question 
of  practical  politics.  It  is  a  strange  kind 
of  revenge  that  Africans  have  brought 
upon  Europeans. 

Not  only  has  Africa  reacted  upon  Eu- 
rope, but,  through  the  medium  of  Europe, 
upon  the  continent  of  America.  The 
United  States  have  an  African  question  in 
their  midst,  a  strange  sequel  to  emanci- 
pation acts  and  their  great  civil  war,  a 
question  it  will  tax  the  utmost  energies  of 
their  future  politicians  to  solve.  For  the 
colored  masses,  with  their  vast  political 
influence,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  equal- 
ity and  fraternity  fully  carried  out  in  the 
transatlantic  republic  to  their  logical 
sequel,  must  test  the  strength  of  that 
Federal  Constitution  which  has  been  the 
wonder  and  marvel  of  statesmen.  We  are 
inclined  to  exclaim.  What  a  weird  spell 
here  too  has  Africa  laid  upon  not  only 
Europe  but  the  offspring  of  Europe ! 
What  a  mysterious  character-forming, 
policy-shaping  influence  bearing  upon  the 
destinies  of  nations  floats  from  her  hidden 
forests  and  dim  lagoons  ! 

To  conclude,  Africa  has  given  to 
Greece  her  arts,  to  Rome  her  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, to  us,  in  these  latter  days,  she  be- 
queaths an  empire.  What,  indeed,  shall 
we  do  with  it?  that  is  the  great  question. 
Its  outlines  are  as  yet  dim,  but  they  will 
become  clearer,  and  our  responsibilities 
will  grow.  Yes,  the  weary  Titan  must 
face  this  inevitable  lot.  Had  we  not  an 
Eastern  empire,  we  might  be  content  with 
this  alone.     It   alone  would  preserve   us 
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from  being  a  second  Holland.  Rightly 
developed  and  rightly  governed,  our  rule 
in  North,  South,  West,  and  East  Africa 
might  make  us  almost  independent  of  hos- 
tile nations  with  their  war  of  tariffs.  Only 
we  must  have  command  of  the  sea.  This 
is  an  essential  condition  of  our  holding 
sway  and  dominion  in  Africa.  This  se- 
cured, our  prosperity  must  follow.  A 
domain  stretching  across  so  many  degrees 
of  latitude  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  regions  embracing  at  all 
elevations  a  most  extraordinary  variety  of 
soil  and  climate,  fields  yet  unfertilized, 
forests  yet  unutilized,  mines  yet  unex- 
plored,—  all  offer  a  full  cornucopia,  a 
marvellous  exuberance  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  wealth.  To  preserve  it,  to 
develop  it,  to  stand  on  guard  at  every 
point,  to  hold  the  balance  of  maritime 
power  in  our  hands,  will  give  us,  when 
Europe  is  so  deeply  pledged  in  Africa,  a 
new  force  and  a  new  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe. 

William  Greswell. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  next  morning  Aunt  Anne  did  not 
appear.  She  sent  word  that  she  would 
like  her  breakfast  carried  up,  afire  lighted 
in  her  room,  and  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Florence  was  distracted.  She  had  writ- 
ten to  Walter,  but  as  the  mail  did  not  go 
out  till  three  days  later,  nothing  was 
gained  by  her  haste.  She  had  considered 
things  all  round,  and  the  more  she  did  so 
the  more  amazing  did  Mr.  Wimple's  pro- 
posal seem.  It  was  all  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose, as  Aunt  Anne  evidently  believed, 
that  he  was  in  love  with  a  woman  more 
than  twice  his  age.  Florence  mentally 
reviewed  Aunt  Anne's  charms.  She  was 
not  even  a  round,  plump  old  lady  with  rosy 
cheeks,  and  a  stray  dimple  that  seemed  to 
have  found  her  company  so  good  it  was 
loath  to  vanish  altogether.  She  was  wrin- 
kled, and  thin,  and  feeble-looking.  Her 
eyes  were  small  and  weak,  the  left  one 
had  the  nervous  affection  that  so  often 
provided  an  almost  droll  accompaniment 
to  her  talk.  Her  skin  was  withered  and 
sallow.  Florence  tried  to  feel  like  a 
young  man  about  to  marry  Aunt  Anne, 
and  the  idea  was  not  pleasant.  She  felt 
that  it  was  almost  a  duty  to  prevent  the 
marriage   if    possible  —  that   Aunt   Anne 

*  Aunt  Anne.     A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,' 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


owed  it  to  her  past  years,  to  her  own 
dignity,  to  her  relations,  to  every  one  and 
everything  not  to  make  a  fool  of  herself. 

The  children  went  out  at  ten  o'clock, 
Florence  listened  to  their  shouts  of  joy  as 
they  drove  off  in  the  donkey-cart.  Then, 
hurrying  through  her  domestic  affairs,  she 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  gaunt  easy-chairs 
by  the  drawing-room  fire  to  think  matters 
over  again.  It  somehow  seemed  fitting  to 
sit  in  the  old-world  little  room  while  she 
considered  Aunt  Anne's  romance.  She 
could  hear  the  old  lady  moving  about  over- 
head, but  was  afraid  to  go  up,  for  she  had 
been  refused  admittance  two  hours  ago. 
Jane,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  curiosity, 
had  managed  to  go  in  and  out  once  or 
twice,  and  reported  that  Mrs.  Baines  was 
dressed  and  looking  through  the  contents 
of  her  trunks  "just  as  if  she  was  packing 
up."  Florence  wondered  what  it  meant, 
and  a  dim  suspicion  of  the  truth  crossed 
her  mind.  She  felt  too  as  if  in  the  little 
cottage  by  the  lonely  roadside  a  tragedy 
was  beginning  in  which  Aunt  Anne  would 
play  central  figure.  She  shut  her  eyes  for 
a  moment,  and,  as  if  in  a  dream,  could  see 
the  old  lady  wringing  her  thin  hands,  then 
stretching  them  out  almost  imploringly. 
*'  Oh,  dear  Aunt  Anne,"  she  cried,  "  some- 
thing must  be  done.  No  good  can  come 
of  this  wild  nonsense." 

Suddenly  on  the  gravel  footpath  outside 
she  heard  afootstep,  just  as  she  had  heard 
Aunt  Anne's  footstep  the  night  before. 
She  got  up  quickly  and  looked  out.  It 
was  Mr.  Wimple.  He  must  have  come 
up  from  the  dip  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
the  short  way  from  Hindhead  and  the 
Liphook  Road.  He  was  going  round  the 
house.  Florence  darted  out  and  opened 
the  front  door  before  he  had  time  to  ring. 
All  in  a  moment  it  had  struck  her  that  if 
she  could  get  a  talk  with  him,  some  ex- 
planation, perhaps  some  good  might  come 
of  it.  Yet  her  heart  ached,  she  felt  cruel 
and  treacherous,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
cheat  Aunt  Anne  of  a  promise  —  even 
though  it  was  a  ridiculous  promise  —  of 
happiness.  She  thought  of  the  poor  old 
lady's  tears,  of  her  pleading,  of  her  pite- 
ous, "as  if  you  grudged  me  the  cup  of 
happiness  of  which  you  taste  every  day." 
After  all,  she  had  a  right  to  do  as  she 
pleased  ;  but  that  was  a  foolish  argument. 
She  had  a  right  to  put  herself  on  the 
kitchen  fire  if  she  pleased,  but  it  would  be 
distinctly  the  duty  of  the  nearest  person 
to  pull  her  off  and  prevent  her  from  being- 
burnt. 

Mr.  Wimple  stared  at  Florence.  "How 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said,  with 
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extreme  gravity.  He  did  not  hold  out  his 
hand  or  look  as  if  he  expected  to  enter, 
but  stood  still  on  the  doorstep. 

•'  I  saw  you  coming  and  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  Mr.  Wimple,"  she  said,  almost 
breathlessly.  "Won't  you  come  in?" 
Without  a  word  he  entered.  She  led  the 
way  to  the  drawing-room  and  shut  the 
door.  She  pointed  to  one  of  the  chairs 
beside  the  screen  with  a  peacock  on  it, 
and  he  sat  down,  still  without  a  word,  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak.  She  took  the 
other  chair  and  faced  him.  The  light  was 
full  upon  him,  but  there  was  no  expression 
in  his  eyes,  not  even  one  of  enquiry. 

"  Mr.  Wimple,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
for  she  was  afraid  of  Aunt  Anne  above 
hearing  the  hum  of  conversation,  "  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Aunt  Anne 
—  Mrs.  Baines."  He  looked  at  her  then, 
but  still  he  said  nothing.  "  I  am  very 
fond  of  her,"  she  added,  as  if  in  excuse 
for  her  interference. 

*'  I  am  sure  you  are,"  he  answered,  and 
waited.     Florence  was  forced  to  go  on. 

"She  came  home  last  night,  and  she 
surprised  me  so  —  she  told  me  — oh,  Mr. 
Wimple,  it  can't  be  true.?" 

"What  cannot  be  true,  Mrs.  Hibbert?" 
he  asked,  speaking  like  an  automaton. 

"That,  that  —  that — that  you  asked 
her  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"It  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  and  looked 
at  her  unflinchingly ;  his  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  slight  surprise. 

"  But  it  is  so  strange,  so  unsuitable,  she 
is  so  much  older  than  you." 

"  I  know  she  is  much  older."  He 
seemed  to  unlock  his  lips  every  time  he 
spoke. 

"And,  Mr.  Wimple,  do  you  know  that 
she  is  not  rich,  that  —  that  she  has  no 
money,  nothing.     She  is  poor." 

"  I  know  she  is  poor,  Mrs.  Hibbert." 
He  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  an  utter 
destitution  of  language,  an  incapacity  to 
say  anything  but  the  shortest,  most  cut- 
and-dried  sentence.  It  affected  Florence. 
But  again  she  struggled  on;  though  she 
felt  her  words  come  with  difflculty. 

"  And  you  —  forgive  me,  but  I  am  fond 
of  her — and  you,  I  believe,  are  not  rich. 
Walter  told  me  that  you  were  not,  and  — 

and "     She  was  beginning  to  despair 

of  making  any  way  with  Mr.  Wimple,  his 
eyes  were  dull  and  uninterested,  he  seemed 
insensible  to  everything  exceptthe  burden 
of  his  own  gravity. 

"  I  am  not  rich,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said. 
The  manner  in  which  he  repeated  her 
name  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  irritated 
Florence. 


"  And  oh,  Mr.  Wimple,"  she  went  on, 
"it  is  so  unsuitable."  But  he  said  noth- 
ing though  she  waited.  "  It  is  so  strange, 
and  Walter  will  be  so  angry." 

"  It  is  not  Walter's  affair,  Mrs.  Hibbert, 
it  is  mine,"  he  said. 

"And  hers,  and  Aunt  Anne's  too,  Mr. 
Wimple." 

"And  hers,"  he  repeated. 

"  And  she  is  old,  she  wants  comforts 
and  luxury  ;  and  oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  it.     It  seems  so  cruel." 

"We  have  talked  it  all  over,  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert, she  knows  best  herself  what  she 
wants,"  he  answered,  without  the  slightest 
change  in  his  manner. 

"  But  are  vou  really  in  love  with  her, 
Mr.  Wimple?" 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  her,"  he  said  blankly. 

Florence  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  to 
steady  her  utterance. 

"But  you  are  not  in  love  with  her? 
You  can't  be  ;  she  is  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother.  She  is  a  dear,  sweet  old  lady, 
but  you  can't  be  in  love  with  her." 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  our  discuss- 
ing this,"  he  said,  with  extreme  gravity. 

"But  she  is  my  aunt,  at  least  she  is 
Walter's,  which  is  all  the  same."  He 
gave  a  little  dry  cough. 

"Mrs.  Baines  and  I  have  settled  our 
affairs,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said.  "There 
is  no  necessity  to  go  over  them." 

"But  it  is  so  ridiculous." 

"Then  we  will  not  talk  about  it."  Sud- 
denly he  looked  at  her,  there  was  no 
change  in  his  tone,  but  he  opened  his 
eyes  a  little  wider  as  if  to  impress  upoa 
her  the  importance  of  his  next  words. 
"  We  don't  wish  our  private  affairs  made 
known  to  the  world,"  he  said.  "There  is 
no  necessity  to  talk  of  them  at  all;  they 
are  of  no  importance  except  to  ourselves. 
We  don't  wish  to  talk  about  them  or  to 
hear  of  their  being  talked  about.  Will 
you  remember  this,  Mrs.  Hibbert?"  It 
was  quite  a  relief  to  get  three  consecutive 
sentences  out  of  him. 

"  But,  Mr.  Wimple,  do  tell  me  that,  if 
you  persist  in  marrying  her,  you  will  make 
her  happy,  you  will  be  good  to  her,  and  — 
that  you  can  keep  her  in  some  sort  of 
comfort."     Florence  said  in  despair. 

"  I  will  talk  to  her  about  this,  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert. It  is  her  affair,"  he  said  solemnly, 
and  Florence  felt  altogether  worsted,  left 
out  in  the  cold,  put  back,  and  powerless. 
She  sat  silently  by  the  fire  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  say.  Mr,  Wimple  made  no 
sign.  She  looked  up  at  him  after  a  minute 
or  two.  What  could  Aunt  Anne  see  to 
like  in  him,  in  his  dull  eyes,  his  thin  lips, 
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his  straggling,  sandy  hair  and  whiskers, 
his  pink  and  white,  yet  unhealthy  looking 
complexion.  He  met  her  gaze  steadily. 
"  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
to  me?"  he  asked,  "I  have  not  much 
time." 

"  No,"  she  answered  chokingly,  "  there 
is  nothing  —  if  you  would  only  be  a  son  to 
her,  a  friend,  anything,  rather  than  marry 
her.  Oh,  Mr.  Wimple,  if  you  really  do 
care  for  her  don't  make  her  ridiculous  in 
her  old  age,  don't  make  her  unhappy. 
Happiness  cannot  come  of  an  absurd  mar- 
riage like  this.  You  ought  to  marry  a  girl, 
a  young  woman.  One  day  Walter  and  I 
saw  you  at  Waterloo " 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  there 
was  a  slight  look  of  curiosity  in  them  now, 
but  he  was  absolutely  calm. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Hibbert?"  he  said. 

"We  thought  that  perhaps  she  was  — 
was  some  one  you  liked  ;  she  was  young, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  suitable." 

"  I  must  know  what  I  desire,  and  what 
is  most  suitable  for  myself,  Mrs.  Hibbert," 
he  answered,  without  a  shade  of  vexation 
but  with  quiet  determination  in  his  voice. 
Then  Jane,  evidently  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion, entered. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Baines  says 
she  would  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wimple 
when  you  have  quite  finished  with  him." 

"Tell  Mrs.  Baines  I  will  go  up  to  her 
in  a  moment ;  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Wimple  again  when 
Jane  had  gone.  He  rose  as  if  to  signify 
that  he  considered  their  conversation  at 
an  end.  "  I  fear  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say,"  she  said  lamely,  for  this  man,  with 
his  silence  and  utter  lack  of  response  had 
made  every  word  that  suggested  itself 
seem  weak  and  hopeless. 

"  I  think  not,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said. 

"But  for  your  own  happiness,  Mr. 
Wimple,"  she  said  suddenly,  struck  with 
a  new  way  of  putting  it,  "  you  surely  can't 
want  to  marry  Mrs.  Baines  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  happiness." 

"  I  want  to  marry  Mrs.  Baines  as  much 
for  my  own  sake  as  for  hers,"  and  he 
looked  at  her  in  a  manner  that  was  almost 
a  dismissal.  It  had  an  influence  over  her 
she  could  not  help  ;  almost  against  her  will 
she  rose,  feeling  that  there  was  no  excuse 
for  prolonging  the  interview. 

"  I  will  send  Mrs.  Baines  to  you,"  she 
said  in  despair. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  if  you  will," 
and  he  held  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass 
out. 

Aunt  Anne  heard  the  drawing-room  door 
open  and  Florence's  footstep  on  the  stairs. 


She  waited  eagerly  in  the  doorway  of 
own  room.  She  wore  her  best  dress; 
round  her  throat  there  was  a  white  silk 
handkerchief,  in  her  manner  more  than  the 
usual  nervous  agitation.  Glancing  in  at 
the  bedroom  Florence  could  see  that  she 
had  been  packing,  making  ready  for  a 
journey. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Anne "  she  began. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  am  going  to  town," 
the  old  lady  said,  with  a  cold  reserve  in 
her  tenderness  that  showed  clearly  that 
she  was  displeased.  "  I  cannot  stay 
longer  under  your  roof.  You  must  not 
ask  me  to  do  so,"  she  went  on.  "  I  was 
cut  to  the  quick  by  your  want  of  sympathy 
last  night.  I  cannot  recover  from  it;  I 
could  not  expose  myself  to  it  again.  My 
luggage  is  ready,  and  when  I  have  seen 
my  deal  Alfred  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  time  of  my  departure." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Anne,  it  is  cruel,"  Florence 
said  dismayed. 

"  No,  my  love,  it  is  not  cruel ;  but  I 
must  respect  myself.  I  would  not  hurt 
you  for  the  world,  Florence;  but  you  have 
hurt  me." 

"  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  either  for  the 
world,  but " 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Wimple,  my  love,"  the 
old  lady  asked,  interrupting  her  niece  with 
a  long  sigh. 

"  He  is  down-stairs,  I  have  been  talking 
to  him." 

"Yes,  my  love,  I  understand.  I  appre- 
ciate all  your  solicitude  for  my  happiness  ; 
but  you  should  allow  those  who  are  older 
and  wiser  than  you  to  know  what  is  best 
for  themselves.  I  will  see  you  again 
when  he  is  gone,  Florence,"  and  almost 
imperiously  Mrs.  Baines  went  down-stairs. 

She  entered  the  drawing-room  and  shut 
the  door.  Mr.  Wimple  was  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug.  She  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  nervously,  and  winked  solemnly 
as  usual  with  her  left  eye. 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  and  putting  her 
arms  round  his  neck  she  kissed  his  face 
on  both  sides,  "  my  darling  Alfred,  are 
you  glad  to  see  me?"  He  submitted  to 
her  caress  almost  formally,  then  drew 
back  a  little.  His  manner  was  no  warmer 
than  it  had  been  to  Florence. 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
and  looked  at  her  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
as  if  to  show  that  he  perfectly  understood 
the  position. 

"  My  darling,  I  have  suffered  terribly. 
Florence  had  no  sympathy  for  us ;  she 
said  it  was  an  unsuitable  marriage  ;  that 
you  had  no  fortune,  and  that  I  had  none; 
as  if  my  poverty  was  not  hard  enough  ta 
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bear  without  bein^  told  of  it.  What  did 
she  say  to  you  ?  Alfred,  my  dear  one,  she 
has  not  turned  your  love  from  me  ? " 
She  put  out  her  arms  again  as  if  to  gather 
him  to  her,  but  he  looked  blindly  past 
her. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  and  pushed  her 
gently  on  to  the  chair  beside  the  peacock- 
screen. 

"  She  has  not  taken  your  love  from  me, 
tell  me  that,"  Mrs.  Baines  said  entreat- 
ingly.  "A  few  hours  ago  you  assured  me 
of  your  devotion.  She  has  not  taken  it 
from  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"I  am  just  the  same  to  you?"  she 
asked. 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  her  again. 

'*  You  are  just  the  same,"  he  said,  with 
a  gulp,  and  there  was  no  tenderness  in  his 
manner.  He  seemed  to  be  speaking 
almost  under  compulsion. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling,"  she  said 
softly,  "biess  you  for  those  dear  words. 
I  will  be  truer  to  you,  Alfred,  than  ever 
woman  was  to  man  before.  But  I  cannot 
stay  here;  you  must  take  me  away.  I 
have  already  packed  my  things,  I  cannot 
remain  another  night,  not  knowing  to 
what  treatment  I  may  be  subjected.  I 
love  Florence  most  sincerely;  she  and 
Walter  and  their  children  are  very  dear 
to  me.  But  after  her  coldness  to  me  last 
night  when  I  came  in  full  of  your  love 
and  my  own  happiness  and  she  denied 
me  all  sympathy,  I  cannot  stay.  You 
must  not  ask  me  to  do  that,  Alfred." 
There  was  more  interest  in  his  manner 
now,  though  his  gravity  never  relaxed. 

"  Where  will  you  go?"  he  asked. 

"I  shall  go  to  London,  my  darling," 
she  said,  stretching  out  her  hands.  "  But, 
I  cannot  go  alone,  after  all  I  have  suffered 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours."  He 
looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"  Suffered  ?  What  have  you  suffered  ?" 
he  asked,  "  I  thought  you  were  happy 
about  it." 

"About  you?  Yes,  my  darling;  but 
Florence  has  tortured  me." 

"  It  does  not  take  much  to  torture  you," 
he  interrupted,  "  what  did  she  say?" 

"I  have  told  you  already;  1  cannot  go 
over  it  again.  Don't  ask  me  to  do  so. 
You  could  torture  me,  Alfred,  with  a  word 
or  a  look  —  if  you  ceased  to  love  me." 

"We  need  not  discuss  that  improba- 
bility now,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  What 
^hout  your  going  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  by  the  quarter  past  one 
o'clock  train  this  afternoon,"  she  answered. 
"  You  will  take  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 


"I  cannot  go  to-day,"  he  said  firmly. 
"  I  must  get  back  to  Liphook  now,"  he 
pulled  out  his  watch,  a  dull  worn  Water- 
bury  one,  at  which  Aunt  Anne  looked 
keenly.  "  But  I  will  go  to-morrow,  I  want 
to  see  my  uncle  very  much."  His 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  intent  on  business 
matters.  She  waited  a  moment  after  he 
had  finished  speaking,  and  winked  slowly 
to  herself  before  she  answered. 

"  Alfred,"  she  asked,  "  you  do  truly 
love  me  ?  "     He  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  told  you  so 
last  night."  She  half  rose  from  her  chair 
again,  but  he  waved  her  back.  "  Sit 
down,"  he  said,  and  she  obeyed. 

"  I  know  you  did,  and  I  will  never 
doubt  it.  In  bygone  days,  my  darling,  I 
was  foolish  and  wicked,  and  played  witiv 
the  truest  love  ever  given  to  woman.  But 
I  am  wiser  now.  You  must  never  doubt 
me.     Promise  me  that  you  never  will." 

"  I  promise  you,"  he  said,  and  closed 
his  lips. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  she  said  softly 
to  herself,  and  stopped  for  a  moment 
before  she  went  on  aloud,  "  I  must  go  to 
town  this  afternoon  and  you  must  take 
me.  My  courage  is  not  equal  to  encoun- 
tering the  journey  alone.  Do  take  me, 
my  darling." 

"  Where  will  you  go  when  you  get  to 
London  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  know  of  some  apartments  —  two 
rooms  —  I  saw  them  the  day  before  I 
came  away.  If  they  are  still  unlet  I  shall 
rent  them.  But  when  we  arrive  I  shall 
go  straight  to  Sir  William  Rammage.  I 
have  business  with  him.  He  is  very  ill, 
Alfred,  it  was  in  the  paper  yesterday; 
but  he  will  see  me,  and  when  he  knows 
all " 

"You  will  tell  him  nothing  about  me,'* 
he  said,  in  his  slow,  determined  voice. 
She  looked  up  indignantly. 

"Alfred,"  she  answered,  "I  must  tell 
him.  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  love  me; 
that  I  have  won  a  true  and  noble  heart, 
and  that  we  are  going  through  life  to- 
gether." 

"You  will  tell  him  nothing,"  Mr.  Wim- 
ple repeated,  with  something  like  fright 
in  his  dull  eyes.  "If  you  did  my  uncle 
would  hear  of  it,  and  would  think  I  was 
mad."  He  added  the  clause  about  his 
uncle  as  if  he  thought  an  explanation  due 
to  her, 

"  Mad  to  marry  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Mad  to  think  of  marriage  at  all.  He 
objects  to  it  on  principle." 

"  But  if  he  knew  how  tenderly  and  truly 
I  loved  you." 
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"You  must  not  say  one  word  about  it, 
to  him  or  to  any  one,"  came  the  firm,  hard 
voice. 

"Is  it  because  you  are  —  you  are 
ashamed  of  loving  me,  Alfred  ?  "  she  asked, 
quivering. 

"No.  But  it  is  my  wish.  That  should 
be  enough." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  It  is  enough,"  she  answered  slowly, 
"your  wish  shall  be  my  law  in  this  as  in 
all  things.  But  you  will  take  me  up  to 
town,  Alfred?"  she  pleaded.  "You  can 
go  to  the  Blue  Lion,  to  Steggalls',  and  tell 
them  to  drive  you  back  to  Liphook  now. 
It  will  go  down  to  my  account,  darling. 
You  can  take  the  quarter  to  one  train  from 
Liphook  to  London ;  it  stops  at  VVitley. 
I  will  be  on  the  platform  and  we  will  go 
on  together."  She  ventured  to  stand  now, 
and  held  out  her  hands  again,  almost  en- 
treatingly. 

"And  you  will  say  nothing  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam?" 

"  Alfred,  you  are  my  lord  and  master," 
and  she  bowed  her  head  on  to  her  breast. 
But  he  was  wholly  untouched. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  drive  back 
at  once  —  there  is  not  too  much  time  — 
and  meet  you  as  you  say.  Good-bye." 
He  kissed  her  forehead,  and  as  before, 
swiftly  drew  back  again. 

"  Will  you  order  a  wagonette  for  me 
too,  Alfred  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  followed 
him  to  the  door.  "I  shall  want  one  to 
take  me  to  the  station.  Tell  them  to  put 
it  all  down  to  me."  He  did  not  answer 
till  the  door  was  open,  and  he  saw  the 
dark  trees  against  the  sky,  and  the  with- 
ered leaves  beneath  lying  on  the  garden 
pathway.  Then  a  smile  crossed  his  lips, 
his  face  wore  an  air  of  relief,  he  looked 
like  a  free  rmin.  He  crossed  the  thresh- 
old with  a  light  step,  and  stopped  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  her. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.  "  I  will  order  the 
wagonette.  It  is  lovely  weather.  We 
shall  enjoy  the  journey  to  town." 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  with  a  world  of 
tenderness  in  her  voice,  "  I  shall  enjoy 
anything  with  you  as  long  as  I  live."  He 
looked  at  her  for  a  minute  with  the  strange, 
dumb  expression  that  was  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  walked  away. 

Mrs.  Baines  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  shut  the  door  with  a  manner 
that  conveyed  to  the  whole  house  that  she 
wanted  to  be  alone  for  a  little  space. 
She  stood  thoughtfully  beside  the  chair  on 
which  he  had  sat.  Suddenly  she  caught 
Vght  of  her  own  face  in  the  chimney- 
glass.      She    looked  at  it  critically  and 


winked  slowly,  she  pulled  the  white  hand- 
kerchief up '  a  little  higher  round  her 
throat  and  turned  away  satisfied.  "  He 
loves  me,"  she  said,  "  I  know  he  loves  me, 
and  no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  me 
from  him.  I  will  marry  him  if  I  walk  to 
church  without  my  shoes.  I  was  faithless 
once,  but  this  time  I  will  be  true."  She 
crept  softly  upstairs,  and  when  she  came 
down  an  hour  later  she  was  dressed  and 
ready  to  depart.  She  went  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  Florence  in  despair  had  had 
a  little  luncheon-tray  brought  in  with  sand- 
wiches and  biscuits  on  it. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  "  I  have  finished 
the  preparations  for  my  journey  ;  will  you 
permit  your  servants  to  bring  down  my 
luggage  ?  Steggalls'  man  is  coming  imme- 
diately to  drive  me  to  the  station.  Thank 
you,  but  I  do  not  need  any  refreshment." 

"  Aunt  Anne,  I  can't  bear  you  to  go," 
said  poor  Florence  in  dismay. 

"  I  must  go  —  I  cannot  stay,"  the  old 
lady  answered  solemnly,  "and  I  beg  you 
not  to  ask  me  to  do  so  again." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  ?  "  Florence 
entreated. 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  Aunt  Anne  answered, 
in  the  same  voice.  "  You  did  not  mean  it, 
but  you  cut  me  to  the  quick  last  night;  I 
have  had  no  sleep  since,  my  love.  I  must 
go  away,  I  want  to  be  alone.  Besides,  I 
have  private  business  to  transact.  Thank 
you  for  all  your  goodness  and  hospitality 
to  me,  yours,  and  your  dear  ones.  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you  and 
the  dear  children  since  Walter  went  away, 
and  to  come  here  and  see  your  second 
home."  She  sat  down  for  a  moment  by 
the  buttery-hatch,  turning  a  quick,  sharp 
glance  as  she  did  so  to  see  that  it  was  well 
closed,  for  one  of  her  firm  beliefs  was 
that  "  servants  were  always  ready  to  listen 
to  the  private  speech  of  their  employers." 
As  she  seated  herself,  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  practise  some  of  Mr.  W^im- 
ple's  firmness. 

But  Florence  knelt  lovingly  by  the  old 
lady's  side,  and  put  her  pretty  head  down 
on  the  black  merino  dress.  "  I  would  not 
be  unkind  to  you  for  the  world,"  she  said, 
"you  know  I  would  not."  Mrs.  Baines 
winked  sorrowfully,  but  did  not  falter. 

"You  were  very  unkind.  You  hurt  me 
more  than  I  can  say,"  she  said  coldly. 

Florence  turned  her  lips  towards  the  old 
lady's  hands,  and  kissed  them.  "Aunt 
Anne,  dear,"  she  said  very  softly,  "you 
have  no  money "  Mrs.  Baines  stiff- 
ened herself,  her  voice  became  polite  and 
distant. 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,  but  I  have  suffi- 
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cient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  jour- 
ney; and  at  the  other  end  I  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  make  arrangements." 

"  Let  me  lend  you  a  little,"  her  niece 
said  humbly. 

"No,  my  love "—  and  Mrs.  Baines 
shook  her  head  —  "I  cannot  take  it." 

But  Florence  thought  of  the  ten  shil- 
lings that  constituted  all  the  old  lady's 
funds,  and  felt  miserable. 

"  You  could  pay  me  back,"  she  pleaded. 
"And  don't  be  angry,  dear  Aunt  Anne, 
but  you  told  me  how  poor  you  were  in 
that  lodging  last  year,  and  how  cold;  it 
makes  my  heart  ache  every  time  I  think 
of  it;  and  the  winter  and  the  cold  are 
coming  again.  Oh,  do  stay  here!  You 
shall  do  anything  in  the  world  that  makes 
you  happy.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you 
in  London  ;  and  it's  unkind  of  you  to  go, 
for  we  shall  miss  you  so  much,  the  chil- 
dren and  I "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Then  Aunt  Anne  melted. 

"Florence,"  she  said  tenderly,  "that 
was  like  your  dear  self." 

"Then  stay  with  us.  You  shall  do  as 
you  like  in  all  ways." 

"  Thank  you  my  love  ;  and  bless  you  for 
all  your  goodness.  But  I  cannot  stay.  I 
do  love  you,  and  I  will  believe  that  your 
heart  feels  for  me  in  this  great  crisis  of 
my  life.  You  must  not  think  that  because 
I  love  him  I  shall  love  you  less;  that 
would  be  impossible.  But  you  must  allow 
me  to  terminate  my  visit  now.  I  want  to 
be  alone,  to  be  in  retirement  for  a  little 
while ;  besides  I  have,  as  I  said  just  now, 
imperative  business  to  transact  in  town. 
You  must  not  ask  me  to  prolong  my  time 
here,  love." 

"  Let  me,  at  any  rate,  be  a  little  useful 
to  you,  Aunt  Anne.  I  know  you  are  not 
rich." 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Anne  was  silent. 
Then  she  winked  her  left  eye  very  slowly, 
and  looked  up. 

"  Florence,"  she  said,  "  I  know  that  you 
always  mean  your  words,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  hurt  your  generous  heart.  I  will 
prove  my  affection  for  you  by  letting 
you  lend  me  two  sovereigns.  Don't  ask 
me  to  take  more,  my  love,  for  it  would 
be  impossible.  There,"  and  she  gave  a 
long  sigh  as  she  put  the  coins  into  her 
glove.  "  Now  1  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
Remember,  I  only  take  them  to  prove  my 
affection  for  you.  Let  me  kiss  those  dear 
children;"  and  quickly  opening  the  door 
she  called  them  by  their  names,  and 
laughed  in  an  absent,  excited  manner,  as 
they  came  running  down  the  stairs. 
"Come,  my  darlings,"  she  said;  "Aunt 


Anne  is   going  away,   and  wants  to  say 
good-bye." 

"  But  we  don't  want  you  to  go,"  said 
Monty. 

"  We  don't  want  you  to  go  at  all,"  echoed 
Catty. 

"You  dear  children,"  the  old  lady  said, 
"I  must  go;  but  I  shall  not  forget  you, 
and  to-night  when  you  look  under  your 
pillows  you  will  find  some  chocolates  as 
usual.  I  have  put  them  there  ready  for 
you,  so  that  some  day  you  might  remem- 
ber that,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
happiness,  Aunt  Anne  thought  of  you." 
She  said  the  last  words  almost  mechan- 
ically, while  with  one  eye  she  watched  her 
trunks  being  carried  out,  and  with  the 
other  looked  at  the  children.  Suddenly 
she  turned  to  Florence.  "  I  should  like 
to  wish  you  good-bye  alone ;  there  is 
something  I  must  say  to  you."  She  turned 
quickly  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 
The  fire  had  burnt  low,  the  room  had 
grown  chilly,  and  Florence  shivered  a 
little  as  she  stood  waiting  for  Aunt  Anne 
to  speak.  "  My  dear,"  the  old  lady  said, 
"will  you  try  not  to  think  me  ungrateful 
for  all  your  care  of  me,  for  all  your  solici- 
tude for  my  happiness?  I  know  you  think 
that  I  am  in  my  dotage " 

"Oh  no " 

"That  I  am  doing  a  foolish  thing  in 
marrying  a  man  so  much  younger  than 
myself,  that " 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like.  Aunt  Anne ; 
it  is  a  free  country,  and  we  can  all  do  as 
we  like." 

"Yes,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Baines  answered, 
with  a  sudden  wink,  which  showed  that 
this  was  a  new  bit  of  argument  to  her,  and 
one  that  she  would  try  to  use  to  her  own 
advantage  if  she  had  the  opportunity; 
"we  can  all  do  as  we  like,  as  you  did 
when  you  married  your  dear  Walter,  as  I 
shall  when  I  marry  Alfred  Wimple,  for, 
as  you  say,  it  is  a  free  country." 

"  I  only  hope  that  you  may  be  happy," 
Florence  said  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  I  hope  so  too, 
and  that  I  may  make  him  happy."  She 
was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  it  seemed 
as  if  what  she  said  were  forced  from  her. 
"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  she  began  with  a 
little  gasp,  "I  want  you  to  know  some- 
thing in  my  past  life,  so  that  you  may 
better  understand  the  reason  of  what  I  am 
doing.  When  I  was  a  girl,  Florence,  a 
very  true  love  was  given  to  me.  I  won  it 
heedlessly,  and  did  not  know  its  value.  I 
played  with  it  and  threw  it  away  —  afresh 
young  life  like  Alfred  Wimple  s.     It  was 
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in  my  power  to  make  him  happy  ;  but  I 
made  him  miserable.  He  was  taken  ill, 
and  died.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  am 
answerable  to  God  for  the  loss  of  that 
life  ;  had  I  acted  differently  it  might  have 
been  in  the  world  now.  I  never  had  a 
young  love  offered  to  me  again  ;  I  thought 
that  God  had  denied  it  to  me  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  for  Mr.  Baines's  youth  had  gone 
when  I  married  him  ;  it  was  the  marriage 
of  his  middle  age.  But  through  all  the 
years  I  have  not  grown  old,  and  all  things 
that  have  youth  in  them  are  precious  to 
me.  One  reason  why  I  love  you  all  — 
you,  and  Walter,  and  the  children  — is  that 
I  am  young,  too,  at  heart.  It  is  only  the 
lines  on  my  face  that  make  me  look  old, 
and  the  years  I  can  count  that  make  me 
feel  so.  I  am  still  young  in  all  else."  She 
stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  for 
some  response,  but  Florence  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say;  she  only  looked  at  the 
old  lady  wonderingly,  and  put  her  own 
hand  on  the  nervous  ones  that  rested  on 
the  chair-back.  "  1  remember  the  night 
of  your  party,"  Mrs.  Baines  went  on.  "  I 
thought  of  the  past  all  the  evening  while 
I  sat  there  —  your  guest,  my  darling  —  it 
came  back  again  and  again,  it  enveloped 
me,  one  year  after  another.  I  went  on  to 
the  balcony,  and  all  my  dear  ones  who  had 
gone  gathered  round  me  in  the  darkness. 
I  heard  your  fresh  young  voices  behind, 
but  the  years  had  set  a  mark  on  me  that 
cut  me  off  from  you,  and  death  had  taken 
most  of  those  I  remembered,  but  left  my 
heart  young  and  longing  for  love,  longing 
to  live  again  just  as  you  loved  and  as  you 
lived.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  old,  I  am 
old!'  Alfred  Wimple  was  standing  by 
me,  and  whispered,  '  You  are  not  old.'  He 
was  like  my  dead  come  back,  like  the  one 
who  had  loved  me  when  I  was  young;  I 
felt  as  if  through  all  the  years  I  had  been 
waiting  by  a  dead  man's  side,  and  that  now 
perhaps  out  of  his  life  that  loved  me  this 
other  had  grown,  or  else  that  God  had  sent 
him  into  the  world  again  to  love  me  once 
more,  and  to  prove  I  was  forgiven.  Do 
you  understand,  Florence  ?  I  could  not 
refuse  the  beautiful  life  that  was  laid  at 
my  feet,  the  love  that  has  come  to  bless 
me  once  more  after  all  the  long  years. 
We  are  young  man  and  young  woman  to 
each  other,  Florence,  and  we  love  each 
other  with  all  our  hearts.  It  is  like  you 
and  your  dear  Walter.  I  wanted  to  say 
this  to  you,  my  love;  I  thought  it  would 
help  you  to  understand,  to  sympathize  with 
me.  You  cannot  be  sorry  that  I  am  going 
to  be  less  lonely,  or  grudge  me  the  love 
that  will  make  my  life  happier.    That  is 


all.  And  now,  my  darling,  I  must  go  ;  and 
good-bye  once  more." 

Florence  could  not  speak  —  she  felt  the 
hot  tears  filling  her  eyes  again  —  a  lump 
had  come  to  her  throat. 

"God  bless  you,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said 
at  last,  with  something  almost  like  a  sob. 

"  And  God  bless  you.  dearest  Florence," 
the  old  lady  said,  and  kissed  her  niece's 
face  and  stroked  her  head.  "You  know 
I  always  admire  your  hair,  my  love,"  she 
said,  and  pulling  Florence  forward  she 
kissed  it ;  then  she  went  out  to  the  wagon- 
ette. Jane  held  open  the  door.  "This  is 
for  you,"  Mrs.  Baines  said  haughtily,  and 
slipped  half-a-crown  into  the  servant's 
hand.  "There  are  some  old  slippers  in 
my  bedroom  ;  I  don't  know  if  you  will 
deem  them  worthy  of  your  acceptance." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Jane  unwill- 
ingly. 

*'  I  trust  you  will  study  your  mistress's 
comfort  and  interests  in  every  way,"  Mrs. 
Baines  continued  as  she  put  a  shawl  over 
her  knees,  "and  that  you  will  be  good  to 
those  dear  children."  The  next  moment 
she  was  on  her  way  to  Witley  Station. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

PORTSEA  Place,  Connaught  Square,  is 
composed  of  very  small  houses,  most  of 
which  are  let  out  in  apartments.  It  was 
to  one  of  these  that  Mrs.  Baines  drove  on 
her  arrival  in  town.  Her  two  canvas-cov- 
ered boxes,  carefully  corded,  were  on  the 
top  of  the  cab,  her  many  small  packages 
piled  up  inside.  Mr.  Wimple  was  not 
with  her.  He  had  left  her  at  Waterloo, 
but  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  was  to 
see  her  later  on  in  Portsea  Place,  and  that 
if  she  failed  to  take  rooms  there,  she  was 
to  leave  a  message  where  she  was  to  be 
found. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hooper,"  she  said  to  the 
landlady,  smilingly  but  with  the  conde- 
scending air  of  a  patroness,  "you  see  I 
have  not  forgotten  you,  and  if  your  rooms 
are  still  at  liberty  I  should  like  to  inspect 
them  again." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  certainly  they  are  at  lib- 
erty," said  Mrs.  Hooper,  who  felt  con- 
vinced that,  in  spite  of  the  shabby  cloak 
with  the  clasp,  the  spare  old  lady  must  be 
some  grand  personage  in  disguise.  "  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  if  they  please  you," 

Mrs.  Baines  inspected  them  carefully, 
two  little  rooms  on  the  drawing  room  floor, 
a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room.  She  looked 
at  the  pictures,  she  winked  at  herself  in 
the  looking-glass,  she  gently  shook  the 
side-table  to  see  if  it  was  rickety.  She 
tried  the  s^  rings  of  the  easy-chair,  and  the 
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softness  of  the  sofa  cushions.  She  asked 
if  the  chimney  had  been  properly  swept, 
and  whether  there  was  adrauglit  from  the 
windows. 

"  I  think  a  guinea  a  week  is  an  ample 
rent,  Mrs.  Hooper,  considering  that  it  is 
not  the  season,"  she  said.  "  However,  I 
will  take  the  rooms  for  a  week." 

"  I  don't  usually  let  them  for  so  short  a 
time,"  the  landlady  began  meekly. 

''  I  might  not  require  them  for  longer," 
answered  Mrs.  Baines  distantly,  *'but  I 
can  make  them  suit  my  purpose  for  a 
week." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,"  and  Mrs.  Hooper 
gave  way,  overawed  by  Aunt  Anne's  un- 
flinching manner.  "  Would  you  like  a 
fire  lighted  ?" 

"  Certainly,  and  at  once;  but  first  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  have  the  luggage 
carried  in  ?  And  tell  the  cabman  to  wait  ; 
he  can  drive  me  to  Portman  Square. 
There  will  be  a  gentleman  here  to  dinner 
to-night." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  want  late 
dinner,  ma'am,  ladies  so  often  have  tea 
and  something  with  it  —  and  company  the 

first  night "  but  the  landlady  stopped 

with  a  little  dismay  in  her  voice,  for  Mrs. 
Baines  looked  displeased. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  dining  late,"  she 
said  haughtily,  feeling  acutely  the  superi- 
ority of  her  own  class,  **  and  I  have  fre- 
quent visitors.  Cabman,  will  you  put 
those  boxes  into  the  bedroom?  —  and  be 
careful  not  to  knock  the  walls.  They  are 
so  often  careless,"  she  said,  with  a  smile 
to  the  landlady  that  completely  subjugated 
her,  "and  it  is  so  very  annoying  to  have 
one's  place  injured." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is,"  Mrs.  Hooper 
replied  gratefully.  *'  If  you  will  give  your 
orders  we  will  get  in  what  you  want  for 
this  evening  while  you  are  gone  to  Port- 
man  Square."  The  address  had  evidently 
impressed  her. 

"  I  must  consider  for  a  moment,"  and 
Aunt  Anne  sat  down  and  was  silent. 
Then  she  ordered  a  little  dinner  that 
she  thought  would  be  after  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Wimple,  and  gave  many  domestic 
directions;  and  with  "I  trust  to  you  to 
make  everything  exceedingly  comfortable, 
Mrs.  Hooper,"  departed  in  a  four-wheeled 
cab. 

Sir  William  Rammage  lived  in  a  big 
house  in  Portman  Square.  The  windows 
looked  dull,  the  blinds  dingy,  the  door- 
step deserted.  Half  the  square  seemed 
to  hear  the  knock  which  Mrs.  Baines 
gave  at  the  double  door.     A  servant  in  an 
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old-fashioned  black  suit  appeared  with  an 
air  of  surprise. 

"  Is  Sir  William  Rammage  at  home?" 
Mrs.  Baines  asked.  The  man  looked  her 
swiftly  up  and  down. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him,"  she  said,  and 
walked  into  the  wide  stone  hall,  before 
the  servant  could  prevent  her. 

"  It's  quite  impossible,  ma'am,"  he  said 
firmly;  "Sir  William  keeps  his  room, 
and  is  too  ill  to  see  any  one." 

"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  take  him 
my  card,"  Mrs.  IBaines  said.  "  If  he  is 
able  to  do  so,  you  will  find  that  he  will 
see  me." 

"  I'll  take  it  to  Mr.  Boughton,  ma'am," 
said  the  man  hesitatingly,  for  he  was 
overcome  by  the  visitor's  imperious 
manner;  "he  has  been  with  Sir  William 
just  now,  and  will  know  if  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  see  him." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Boughton?"  she  asked, 
almost  contemptuously. 

"  He  is  Sir  William's  solicitor." 

"Very  well,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Baines,  and  she  was  shown  into  a  large, 
empty  dining-room,  that  looked  as  grim 
and  gloomy  as  the  outside  of  the  house 
had  promised  that  all  should  be  within. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"  Mr.  Boughton  will  be  with  you 
directly,  ma'am,"  he  said  respectfully. 

In  five  minutes'  time  there  appeared  a 
little  dried-up  man,  bald  and  shrewd  look- 
ing, but  with  a  kindly  expression  in  his 
pinky  face. 

"  Mr.  Boughton,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  "  I 
am  most  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance ; "  and  she  shook  hands.  "  Is  it 
possible  to  see  Sir  William  Rammage  ? 
He  is  my  cousin,  and  we  have  known 
each  other  since  we  were  children 
together." 

"Quite  impossible,  my  dear  madam, 
quite  impossible,"  the  lawyer  answered 
briskly. 

"  Is  he  very  ill?  " 

"Very  seriously  ill." 

"  Dear  William,"  the  old  lady  said  tear- 
fully, "I  feared  it  was  so.  I  knew  him 
too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  leave 
my  letters  unanswered  had  it  been  other- 
wise." 

"If  it  is  any  business  matter,  madam, 
I  am  his  confidential  lawyer,  and  have 
been  for  thirty  years." 

"  Mr.  Boughton,  I  am  Sir  William's 
own  first  cousin ;  our  mothers  were 
sisters,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  with  deep 
emotion. 
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"  Dear  me,  dear  me, 
lawyer  thoughtfully. 

"When  we  were  children  we  were 
rocked  in  the  same  cradle." 

"  Most  touching,  I  am  sure  ;  "  and  still 
he  appeared  to  be  turning  something  over 
in  his  mind. 

"  I  know  that  he  has  a  sincere  affection 
for  me,  but  of  late  years  he  has  been  so 
frequently  indisposed  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  show  it  as  he  wished." 

"  Frequently  the  case,  my  dear  lady, 
frequently  the  case,"  Mr.  Boughton  said 
soothingly.  "  May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
what  other  members  of  his  family  sur- 
vive? I  am  a  little  uncertain  in  the 
matter." 

"Mr.  Boughton,  I  am  his  mother's 
sister's  child,  and  the  nearest  relation  he 
has  in  the  world.  The  others  have  been 
dead  and  gone  these  many  years.  There 
may  be  some  distant  cousins  left,  but  we 
have  never  recognized  them." 

"I  understand,"  he  said;  "most  inter- 
esting. And  you  wish  to  see  him  on  fam- 
ily business,  I  presume?" 

"  I  did." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  my  dear 
lady,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  too  ill  to  see 
you." 

"  I  am  not  rich,"  Aunt  Anne  began,  and 
her  voice  faltered  a  little  ;  "and  he  prom- 
ised to  make  me  an  allowance." 

"He  has  never  done  so  yet  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said  sadly,  "he  has  had  it 
under  consideration.  Perhaps  he  was  re- 
flecting what  would  be  an  adequate  sum 
to  defray  my  necessary  expenses." 

"Perhaps  so,"  Mr.  Boughton  said 
thoughtfully,  "  If  you  wiW  excuse  me 
one  moment,  I  will  see  if  by  any  possibil- 
ity my  client  can  see  you;"  and  he  left 
the  room. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  he 
explained,  "quite.  I  don't  wish  to  dis- 
tress you,  but  I  fear  that  our  friend  is 
much  too  ill  to  attend  for  sometime  to  his 
worldly  affairs." 

"  I  have  been  waiting  many  months  for 
his  decision,"  the  old  lady  said,  with  a 
world  of  pain  in  her  voice;  "it  has  been 
most  difficult  to  maintain  my  position." 

"Quite  so,  quite  so,  my  dear  lady,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  Sir  William  would  wish 
this  matter  to  be  attended  to  without  de- 
lay. I  think  I  understand  you  to  be  the 
daughter  of  his  mother's  sister " 

"  His  dear  mother's  sister  Harriet." 

"Quite  so,"  and  Mr.  Boughton  nodded 
approvingly.  "Well,  my  dear  lady,  sup- 
pose I  take   it  upon  myself,  having  the 


management  of  his  affairs  for  the  present, 
to  allow  you  just  a  hundred  a  year,  say, 
till  he  is  able  to  settle  matters  himself. 
Would  that  enable  you  to  await  his  recov- 
ery, or " 

A  little  lump  came  into  Aunt  Anne's 
throat,  a  slow  movement  of  satisfaction  to 
her  left  eye  ;  her  voice  was  unsteady  when 
she  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Boughton,"  she  said,  "  I  know  Sir 
William  will  be  most  grateful  to  you.  My 
circumstances  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  anx<iety  to  him." 

"Then  we  will  consider  the  matter  ar- 
ranged until  he  is  in  a  condition  to  attend 
to  it  himself  or — by  the  way,  would  you 
like  to  have  a  cheque  at  once?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable,"  Aunt 
Anne  said,  but  she  seemed  unable  to  go 
on.  Try  to  conceal  it  as  she  would,  the 
sudden  turn  in  her  fortune  was  too  much 
for  her. 

"You  must  forgive  me,"  she  said  gen- 
tly, sitting  down,  "I  have  had  a  journey 
from  the  country,  and  I  am  not  so  young 
as  I  was  years  ago;"  she  looked  up  with 
a  little  smile  as  if  to  belie  her  words. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Boughton 
feelingly.  "  Age  is  a  malady  we  all  inherit 
if  we  live  long  enough.  Let  me  get  you  a 
glass  of  wine  ;  there  is  some  excellent  port 
in  the  sideboard;"  and  in  a  moment  he 
found  a  decanter,  and  having  filled  a  glass, 
handed  it  to  her.  But  she  shook  her 
head  while  she  looked  up  at  him  grate- 
fully. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  port 
wine  is  always  pernicious  to  me."  But  he 
persuaded  her  to  take  a  little  sip,  and  then 
the  glass  was  set  down  beside  her  while 
he  wrote  the  cheque. 

"  You  will  tell  dear  William,"  she  said, 
"  when  he  is  well  enough,  with  what  solici- 
tude I  think  of  him.  And,  Mr.  Boughton, 
you  must  permit  me  to  say  how  much  in- 
debted I  feel  to  your  courtesy,  and  to  the 
consideration  with  which  you  have  treated 
me." 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Baines  was 
walking  along  Portman  Square  feeling 
like  a  woman  in  a  dream,  or  a  millionaire 
carrying  his  entire  capital.  She  bought 
some  flowers,  on  her  way  back,  to  put  on 
the  little  dinner-table  in  Portsea  Place, 
and  two  little  red  candle  shades,  for  with 
characteristic  quickness  she  had  noticed 
the  old-fashioned,  plated  candlesticks  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  remembered  that  gas 
above  the  table  was  unbecoming;  and 
then  she  bought  a  yard  or  two  of  lace  to 
wear  round  her  throat,  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  and  yet  happy  while  she  did  so. 
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She  thought  of  her  lover  and  looked  long- 
ingly round  the  shop;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing that  even  she  could  innagine  would  be 
an  acceptable  present  to  a  man. 

*' Welcome,  my  darling,"  she  said  to 
Alfred  Wimple  when  he  arrived  an  hour 
or  two  later ;  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  you  in  a 
place  of  my  own.  I  trust  our  repast  will 
be  ready  punctually." 

*' How  is  Sir  William  Rammage?"  he 
asked. 

"In  a  most  precarious  condition." 

"No  better?" 

"  From  what  I  could  gather,  Alfred,  he 
must  be  worse,"  and  she  spoke  solemnly. 

"  Whom  did  you  see  ?  " 

*'  1  saw  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Boughton." 

"  That's  my  uncle  ;  and  he  said  he  was 
worse  ?  " 

"  He  was  so  ill,  Alfred,  that  Mr.  Bough- 
ton  even  paid  me  my  quarter's  income  out 
of  his  own  pocket."  A  little  smile  hov- 
ered on  Mr.  Wimple's  face. 

"  You  didn't  say  anything  about  me  ?  " 

"No,  my  darling;  you  had  desired  me 
not  to  mention  your  name  and  that  was 
sufficient." 

"And  he  paid  you  out  of  his  own 
pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  love,  he  was  most  anxious  that 
I  should  not  be  inconvenienced  ;  but  our 
repast  is  ready.  Come,"  and  she  mo- 
tioned him  to  the  place  opposite  her,  and 
with  happy  dignity  went  to  the  head  of 
the  table.  "  1  hope  you  will  do  it  jus- 
tice." 

Mr,  Wimple  ate  his  dinner  with  much 
solemnity.  He  always  accepted  his  food 
as  if  it  was  a  responsibility  that  demanded 
his  most  serious  attention.  Presently  he 
looked  at  her  across  the  dinner-table,  at 
the  lace  about  her  throat,  at  the  little 
crinkly  gold  brooch,  which  Florence  had 
seen  first  years  before  at  Rottingdean,  at 
the  lines  and  wrinkles  that  marked  the 
tender  old  face,  at  the  thin,  white  hands 
with  the  loose  skin  and  the  blue  veins  ; 
but  no  expression  came  into  his  dull,  full 
eyes.  When  the  meal  was  over  he  got  up 
and  stood  by  the  fireplace.' 

"  My  dear  one,"  she  said,  "  are  you  tired 
with  t!ie  journey  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  find  your  rooms  quite  com- 
fortable and  ready  for  you? "she  asked, 
and  went  over  to  his  side. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  the  little  gulp 
peculiar  to  him.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidering something  of  which  he  was  un- 
certain whether  to  speak  or  be  silent.  But 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  full  upon  her. 


"  Are  they  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  dear 
Alfred?" 

"  Near  there,"  he  said,  and  his  lips 
closed.  For  a  minute  he  was  silent.  Her 
eyes  dropped  beneath  his  gaze,  she  seemed 
to  be  trembling,  and  fragile,  oh  so  fragile, 
a  little  gust  of  wind  might  have  swept 
the  slight,  thin  form  away.  He  opened 
his  lips  to  speak  but  no  sound  came  from 
them. 

"You  are  so  thoughtful,"  she  asked 
gently  ;  "  I  have  not  vexed  you  ?  " 

"  No  ; "  and  there  was  a  long  pause. 
Then  he  spoke  again. 

"  Anne,"  he  said,  and  went  a  little  fur- 
ther from  her,  "  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  if  we  were  married  at  once." 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  her  mouth 
twitched,  there  was  a  pause  before  she 
found  words  to  speak. 

"  My  dear  one,"  she  said,  "is  it  really 
true  that  all  your  heart  is  mine  ;  are  you 
sure,  dear  Alfred?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  he  tried 
to  make  gentle,  but  that,  oddly  enough, 
sounded  half-defiant,  "  I  told  you  so  last 
night." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered  ;  "  only  I  have 
not  deserved  such  happiness,"  and  the 
tears  stole  down  her  cheeks.  "  I  have 
lived  so  long  alone,  my  dear  one ;  but  all 
my  life  is  yours,  Alfred,  all  my  life,  and 
the  truest  love  that  woman  can  give  I  will 
give  you,"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  while 
she  spoke  —  she  seemed  to  be  making  the 
promise  before  some  unseen  witness  to 
whom  she  owed  account  of  all  her  doings. 

A  week  later  Alfred  W^imple  and  Mrs. 
Baines  were  married  from  the  little  lodg- 
ing in  Portsea  Place.  It  was  a  sensation 
in  Mrs.  Hooper's  monotonous  life.  She 
would  have  laughed  and  made  fun  of  the 
wedding,  but  that  Aunt  Anne's  dignity 
forbade  almost  a  smile.  The  old  lady 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dream,  the  beginning  of 
which  she  hardly  remembered — to  be 
living  through  the  end  of  a  poem,  the  first 
part  of  which  she  had  learned  in  her 
youth.  Her  poor  weak  eyes  looked  soft 
and  loving,  and  the  bright  smile  that  came 
and  went  about  her  mouth  had  something 
in  it  that  was  pathetic  rather  than  ridicu- 
lous. She  had  conjured  a  grey  wedding- 
dress  from  somewhere,  and  a  grey  bonnet 
to  match,  but  the  cold  caused  her  to  wrap 
herself  round  in  the  big  cloak  she  always 
wore.  She  pulled  on  her  gloves,  which 
were  large  and  ill-fitting,  and  stood  before 
the  glass  looking  at  herself,  but  all  the 
time  her  thoughts  were  straying  back  to 
forty  years  and  more  ago.     If  only  time 
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could  be  conquered,  and  its  cruel  hand 
held  back  —  if  flesh  and  blood  could 
change  as  little  as  sometimes  do  the  souls 
they  clothe,  how  different  would  be  the 
lives  of  men  and  women.  The  woman 
who  went  down  the  stairs  was  old  and 
wrinkled  outwardly,  but  within  she  was  as 
full  of  tenderness  as  any  girl  of  twenty  go- 
ing forth  to  meet  her  lover.  She  stepped 
into  the  four-wheeled  cab  alone,  the  biting 
wind  swept  maliciously  over  her  face,  and 
quickly  she  pulled  up  the  window.  It  was 
but  a  little  way  to  the  church.  It  stood  in 
the  middle  of  an  open  space ;  she  started 
when  she  caught  sight  of  it,  then  turned 
away  her  head  for  a  moment  with  a 
strange  dread;  and  her  courage  almost 
gave  way  as  she  stopped  before  the  de- 
serted doorway.  Alfred  Wimple  heard 
her  arrive  and  came  to  meet  her  with  the 
hesitating,  half-doubtful  look  that  his  face 
always  wore  when  he  was  with  her.  There 
was  no  tenderness  in  his  manner,  there 
was  something  almost  like  shame.  But 
he  seemed  as  one  impelled  by  fate  and 
unable  to  turn  back.  The  old  lady's  heart 
was  full ;  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
She  took  his  arm,  and  together  they  walked 
up  the  empty  aisle.  The  two  odd  people 
who  had  been  pressed  into  service  as  wit- 
nesses came  forward,  the  clergyman  ap- 
peared, he  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
couple  before  him,  but  it  was  no  business 
of  his  to  interfere,  and  slowly  he  began 
the  service. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Aunt  Anne 
and  Alfred  Wimple  were  man  and  wife. 

*'  I  think  we  had  better  walk  back," 
were  the  first  words  he  said  when  they 
were  outside.  His  manner  was  almost 
cowering,  little  enough  like  a  bridegroom. 

"My  darling,  don't  you  think  people 
would  guess  ?  "  she  whispered. 

♦»  You  need  not  be  afraid.  We  don't 
look  much  like  a  wedding  party,"  he  an- 
swered grimly. 

"  No,  my  love,  I  fear  not.  But  you  do 
not  mind  ?  I  feel,  my  darling,  as  if  I  could 
not  have  borne  it  if  there  had  been  more 
signs  of  our  joyousness.     It  is  too  sacred." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  some  sunshine  at 
Hastings,"  he  said,  as  if  he  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  what  she  was  talking 
about.     He  had  hardly  listened  to  her. 

"  I  hope  so,  my  darling,"  she  answered 
gently;  "and  in  your  life  too.  I  will  try 
to  put  it  there,  Alfred." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  that  seemed  half  shame  and 
half  gratitude. 

"It  will  be  warmer  at  Hastings,"  he 
said,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  words. 


Aunt  Anne  had  arranged  a  honeymoon 
trip.  It  was  she  who  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  he  who  reluctantly  consented 
to  them.  They  were  to  go  to  Hastings  by 
a  late  afternoon  train,  stay  there  a  few 
days,  and  then  return  to  town  ;  but  every- 
thing was  vague  beyond. 

"  It  will  be  better  to  wait,"  Mr.  Wimple 
said,  when  she  wanted  to  settle  some  sort 
of  home.  "  I  must  onnsider  my  work, 
Anne.  I  cannot  be  tied  down  ;  you  must 
understand  that." 

There  was  a  little  wedding  breakfast  set 
out  in  the  drawing-room.  A  cold  chicken 
and  a  shape  of  jelly,  and  a  very  small  wed- 
ding cake  with  some  white  sugar  over  it, 
put  almost  shyly  on  one  side.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  was  a  pint  bottle  of 
champagne.  The  gold  foil  over  the  cork 
made  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  room, and 
gave  it  an  air  of  festivity.  A  cheerless 
meal  enough  on  a  winter's  day,  but  not  for 
worlds  would  Aunt  Anne  have  had  an  or- 
dinary one  on  such  an  occasion.  And  so 
they  sat  down  to  their  cold  chicken  and 
the  cheap,  stiff  jelly;  and  Alfred  Wimple 
opened  the  champagne,  and  Aunt  Anne, 
quick  to  see,  noticed  that  he  gave  her 
three-quarters  of  a  glass  and  drank  the 
rest  himself,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
married  indeed. 

*'  Bless  you,  my  dear  one,  bless  you," 
she  said,  as  she  always  did,  when  she 
raised  her  glass  to  her  lips.  "And  may 
our  life  be  a  happy  one." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered  solemnly  — 
and  then,  as  if  he  remembered  what  was 
expected  of  him,  he  drank  back  to  her. 

"  Good  health,  Anne,  and  good  luck  to 
us,"  he  said. 

The  meal  ended,  the  things  were  taken 
away  by  Mrs.  Hooper  herself,  and  they 
were  left  alone. 

Mr.  Wimple  loitered  uneasily  round  the 
room. 

"I  think  we  must  go  to  Hastings  by  a 
later  train,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  have  to  get 
to  my  chambers  presently." 

"Must  you  go  to-day .f"'  she  asked 
meekly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  shan't  be 
long,  but  there  are  some  things  I  must  see 
to." 

"  Couldn't  I  go  with  you,  Alfred,  in  a 
cab?" 

"  No  ;  "  and  his  lips  locked. 

"  Are  the  rooms  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"They  are  near  there,"  he  said  once 
more  ;  he  looked  at  her  steadfastly,  and 
something  in  his  eyes  told  her  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  give  her  the  address.     For  a 
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few  moments  there  was  silence  between 
them.  He  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  by  the 
fire.  She  sat  a  few  paces  from  him, 
seemingly  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up. 

"Alfred,  my  darling,"  she  cried  sadly, 
"you  do  love  me,  do  you  not  ?  You  seem 
so  cold  to  me  to-day,  so  reserved  and  dif- 
ferent. I  have  taken  this  great  step  for 
you,  and  you  have  not  said  a  tender  word 
to  me  since  we  returned  from  the  church, 
yet  this  is  our  wedding  day,"  and  she 
stopped. 

"  I  am  not  well,  and  it's  so  cold,  and  I 
am  worried  about  money  matters,  Anne." 

"I  will  take  care  of  you,"  she  said,  and 
stood  up  beside  him,  "  and  nurse  you,  and 
make  you  strong;  I  will  study  your  every 
wish.  If  I  had  millions  of  money,  they 
should  all  be  yours,  my  darling  ;  I  should 
like  to  spread  out  gold  for  your  feet  to 
walk  on." 

"  I  believe  you  would,"  he  said,  with 
something  like  gratitude  in  his  voice,  and 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

Even  this  meagre  sign  of  affection  over- 
came her,  she  put  her  head  thankfully 
down  on  his  shoulder  and  let  it  rest  there 
a  minute  from  sheer  weariness  and  long- 
ing. He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  his 
face  touched  her  head,  but  it  was  as  a  man 
caresses  his  mother.  Still,  for  a  moment 
the  weary  old  heart  found  rest. 

"You  are  all  my  world,"  she  whispered. 

"  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you,  Anne," 
he  said  uneasily.  Then  she  raised  her 
head  and  the  bright  smile  came  back. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said  joyfully,  "  much  too 
good.  It  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to 
be  good  enough  for  you.  My  darling," 
she  broke  out  suddenly,  "  I  have  a  wed- 
ding present  for  you,  you  must  have 
thought  me  very  remiss  in  not  giving  you 
one  already." 

"  I  have  nothing  for  you,"  he  answered. 
But  she  did  not  hear  him.  She  was  fum- 
bling in  a  travelling-bag  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  Presently  she  came  back  with  a 
large,  old-fashioned  gold  watch. 

"This  belonged  to  my  brother  John, 
who  died,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  wear 
it  in  memory  of  this  day." 

"  It's  a  handsome  watch,"  he  said,  "  I 
never  saw  it  before,  where  has  it  been  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  her  left 
eye  winked. 

"  My  love,"  she  said,  "  I  had  it  kept  in 
a  place  of  safety  till  I  required  it,"  and  he 
asked  no  more  questions. 

He  put  on  his  great  coat  to  go  out ;  but 
he  hesitated  by  the  door  and  half  reluc- 
tantly came  back.    "  Anne,"  he  said,  "  even 


if  we  have  no  money,  we  ought  to  be  pru- 
dent and  businesslike;  I  meant  to  have 
told  you  so  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  she  said  half  won- 
deringiy. 

"  People  usually  sign  their  wills  on  their 
wedding  day.  You  see  I  am  not  strong 
and  might  die."  And  he  looked  at  her 
keenly, 

"Yes,  my  love,  or  I  might  die,  which 
would  be  far  more  natural." 

"  I  have  made  a  will  leaving  you  all  I 
have.  How  do  you  wish  to  leave  anything 
that  you  possess  ?  " 

"  To  you,  of  course,  Alfred  —  everything 
I  have  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  influence  you," he  said, 
"but  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  make 
your  will  in  substance  the  same  as  mine. 
So  after  I  left  you  yesterday  I  had  them 
both  drawn  up.  They  are  in  my  great 
coat  pocket  now,  we  might  as  well  get 
them  signed  and  done  with.  The  land- 
lady and  the  servant  will  witness  them. 
He  produced  the  two  deeds  from  his 
pocket,  and  Mrs.  Hooper  and  the  servant 
were  called. 

"  Alfred,"  Aunt  Anne  said,  when  they 
were  alone  again,  and  she  read  over  the 
documents.  "Your  name  is  in  my  will, 
but  in  yours  you  only  say  you  '  leave  every- 
thing to  my  wife.'" 

"Surely  that  is  sufficient.^"  he  said 
shortly. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  for  I  am  "  —  the  voice 
dropped,  as  almost  a  flush  came  upon  the 
withered  cheek,  "your  wife  now."  Mr. 
Wimple  put  his  lips  together  again  after 
his  favorite  manner  and  said  nothing. 
She  watched  him  curiously,  a  little  fear 
seemed  to  overtake  her,  her  hands,  half 
trembling,  sought  each  other.  "Have  I 
displeased  you,  Alfred,"  she  asked  gently ; 
"my  darling,  have  I  displeased  you?" 

"No;"  he  answered  dryly,  "but  I  am 
not  very  sentimental,  Anne.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  remember  that,"  and  he  put  the 
wills  carefully  into  his  pocket.  "  We  will 
go  by  the  5.35  train.  By  the  way,  you 
might  meet  me  at  the  station,"  and  he 
looked  at  her  steadfastly. 

"If  you  do  not  come  back  for  me  I 
shall  not  go  at  all,"  and  something  like  an 
angry  flash  came  from  her  eyes.  He  hes- 
itated a  moment. 

"Very  well," he  answered,  "  I  will  come 
back  for  you."  She  watched  him  go  down 
the  stairs,  she  listened  while  he  opened 
the  street  door  and  closed  it ;  to  his  foot- 
steps growing  fainter  along  the  pavement 
outside,  then  she  went  back  into  the  little 
drawing-room  and  shut  herself  in,  and  put 
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her  head  down  on  the  lumpy  sofa-cushion 
and  sobbed  with  bitter  disappointment, 
and  the  hopelessness  that  had  suddenly 
opened  itself  out  before  her. 


From  The  New  Review. 
AN  AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EVENTS 
LEADING  UP  TOTHE  FRANCO-GERMAN 
WA^  OF  1870. 

At  this  momentous  epoch  in  the  history 
of  France  M.  Cochery,  who  under  the 
Republic  was  for  so  long  a  fixture  at  the 
ministry  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  had  just 
been  returned  in  the  Loiret. 

Young,  still  unknown,  but  in  a  hurry  to 
win  notoriety,  he  hovered  on  the  border 
line  of  the  Left  and  the  Left-Centre,  pre- 
pared to  throw  in  his  lot  with  whichever 
of  the  two  sections  prevailed.  Cautious, 
and  at  the  same  time  ambitious,  he  mod- 
elled his  eloquence  upon  an  old  Parha- 
mentary  hand  :  M.  Thiers  was  his  Egeria. 
Directly  notice  of  the  interpellation  on  the 
candidature  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  set  down  it 
was  attributed  to  the  initiative  of  M. 
Thiers.  Two  reasons  gave  great  probabil- 
ity to  this  report.  M.  Cochery  was,  if  not 
the  secretary,  at  least  the  henchman  of  the 
old  gladiator;  the  latter  was  no  longer 
anxious  to  smooth  the  road  for  the  minis- 
ters of  January  2nd.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  viewed  their  future  with  a 
favorable  eye  ;  to  protect  and  encourage 
them  he  had  spoken  these  words  of  proud 
and  paternal  solicitude  :  "  My  opinions 
are  now  in  complete  accord  with  those  of 
ministers."  But  the  latter  had  become 
too  independent  to  consult  him  any  longer ; 
without  him,  or  rather  in  spite  of  him, 
they  had  submitted  the  new  constitution 
to  the  popular  vote  of  May  8th,  1870. 
Speaking  of  this  solemn  verdict  in  a  group 
of  deputies,  M.  Thiers  said  in  my  pres- 
ence, with  his  mocking  smile,  "Let  us 
leave  the  piibiscite  to  blow  over  ; "  and 
his  attitude,  like  his  words,  indicated  that 
he  would  soon  be  in  opposition  to  the 
Cabinet.  At  the  same  period,  confiding 
his  troubles  to  the  Duchesse  de  Mouchy, 
he  professed  to  be  concerned  at  the  inex- 
perience of  the  men  to  whom  the  emperor 
had  entrusted  the  launching  of  the  new 
regifne.  Whatever  was  the  fact  about  the 
tactics  of  M.  Thiers,  the  interpellation 
which  he  had  probably  inspired,  and  of 
which  he  approved,  was  a  stern  fact,  and 
a  fact  of  a  sufficiently  definite  nature  to 
alarm  us. 


After  the  triumph  of  Sadowa,  Pru 
was  not  content  to  realize  for  her  own 
benefit  the  unity  of  Germany  ;  profiting  by 
the  Spanish  revolution  of  1868,  she  cher- 
ished the  dream  of  placing  a  prince  of  her 
royal  house  close  to  our  southern  frontier. 
With  this  aim  she  had  already,  in  1869, 
winked  at  negotiations  with  General  Prim, 
but  at  that  juncture  the  German  candida- 
ture had  been  checkmated,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  our  diplomacy. 

In  1869  the  candidature  had  been  con- 
sidered a  menace  to  our  safety.  The  new 
state  of  affairs  in  1870  made  it  more  than 
a  peril  —  it  was  a  provocation.  The 
French  government  had  at  once  opened 
negotiations,  on  the  ground  that  a  settle- 
ment already  arrived  at  could  not  be  re- 
scinded, and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  ask 
of  the  Chamber  the  adjournment  of  all 
discussion.  Such  was  the  statement  of 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  at  the  sitting  of  July  6th.  The  im- 
pression of  every  one  versed  in  diplomatic 
usage  was  that  the  minister  had  spoken 
too  freely  in  dwelling  on  the  wisdom  ot 
Germany  and  the  friendship  of  Spain. 
His  language  touched  the  patriotic  chord, 
but  it  was  marked  by  an  arrogance  that 
was  not  calculated  to  promote  negotia- 
tion;  the  minister  had  sought,  above  all 
things,  to  flatter  the  national  self-esteem 
and  to  turn  to  account  the  effervescence 
of  public  opinion.  M.  Ernest  Picard 
asked  that  the  diplomatic  documents 
should  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  re-fused,  in  the  name  of  the 
Due  de  Gramont.  At  last  M.  Emile 
Olivier,  president  of  the  Council,  had  to 
intervene  to  obtain  an  adjournment  and 
the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the 
budget. 

Our  ambassador.  Count  Benedetti, 
armed  with  instructions  from  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  saw  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Ems  on  July  9th.  The  king  replied  to  his 
representations  that  while  he  had  put  no 
pressure  on  Prince  Leopold  to  accept  the 
overtures  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  he  was 
determined  not  to  forbid  him.  He  acted 
not  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  head  of  the 
family.  He  left  Prince  Leopold  freedom 
of  action,  and  if,  in  face  of  the  agitation 
produced  in  Spain,  the  candidature  was 
withdrawn,  he  would  approve  the  decision 
instead  of  resisting  it,  but  he  would  do 
nothing  more,  and  refused  as  steadfastly 
to  advise  withdrawal  as  to  enforce  it. 

This  language  in  reality  amounted  to 
a  declaration  of  inactivity  at  once  unac- 
ceptable and  hurtful  to  our  dignity. 

Prince  Leopold,  as  a  Hohenzollern,  was 
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subject  to  the  inexorable  laws  which  gov- 
ern reigning  houses.  To  marry  he  must 
have  asked  the  authority  of  his  king  as 
well  as  the  consent  of  his  father;  still  less 
could  he  dispense  with  it  to  accept  a 
crown.  This  prerogative,  recognized 
from  time  immemorial  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  friendly  international  rela- 
tions, had  been  constantly  exercised  by 
the  reigning  house.  It  had  been  applied 
when  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  ac- 
cepted the  crown  of  Roumania,  and  it  had 
been  invoked  in  1869  when  the  question 
arose  for  the  first  time  of  setting  Leopold, 
the  brother  of  the  king  of  Roumania,  on 
the  throne  of  Spain. 

These  royal  obligations  are  in  some  sort 
a  European  right.  No  diplomat  ever 
thought  of  contesting  them  when  the 
throne  of  Belgium  was  offered  to  the  Due 
de  Nemours  in  1831,  or  the  throne  of 
Greece  to  Prince  Alfred  of  England  and 
the  Due  de  Leuchtenberg,  a  Russian 
prince,  in  1862.  After  the  events  which 
followed  the  Italian  war,  Napoleon  III. 
himself  opposed,  as  sovereign,  the  candi- 
dature of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Murat 
to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
followed  thick  on  the  ill-omened  determi- 
nation of  the  king,  encouraged  by  M.  de 
Bismarck,  M.  Olozaga,  the  representative 
of  the  Spanish  government  at  Paris, 
whose  French  sympathies  were  known, 
sent  M.  de  Stratt  on  a  mission  to  Prince 
Antoine  of  Hohenzollern,  father  of  Prince 
Leopold.  His  envoy  succeeded,  and  on 
the  loth  of  July  M.  Olozaga  received 
from  Sigmaringen  the  following  tele- 
gram :  — 

In  view  of  the  complications  which  may 
result  from  the  candidature  of  my  son  Leopold 
for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  painful  posi- 
tion in  which  the  latest  events  have  placed 
the  Spanish  people,  by  creating  a  dilemma  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  its  independence 
is  its  only  guide,  convinced  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances its  vote  could  not  have  the  sincer- 
ity and  spontaneity  on  which  my  son  counted 
when  he  accepted  the  candidature,  I  withdraw 
it  in  his  name. 

A  like  telegram  was  sent  simultaneously 
to  the  prime  minister  of  the  Spanish  re- 
gent at  Madrid.  Although  the  renuncia- 
tion was  made  by  the  father  in  the  name 
of  the  son,  and  did  not  come  from  the 
candidate  himself,  this  was  a  success  for 
our  diplomacy,  and  the  minister,  content- 
ing himself  with  this,  came  out  of  the 
negotiations  with  honor.  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  emperor  on  the  morning  of 
July  I2th,  when  he  left  St.  Cloud  and  went 


to  the  Tuileries  to  preside  over  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers.  On  the  road  his  Majesty 
told  General  Bourbaki,  his  aide-de-camp 
of  the  day,  that  he  could  stop  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure  to  superintend  the 
purchase  of  horses,  as  an  important  com- 
munication, which  had  arrived  the  even- 
ing before,  had  made  peace  secure.  At 
the  Council  the  renunciation  was  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  ministers  as  likely 
to  terminate  the  debate,  and  the  Due  de 
Gramont  calculated  on  announcing  it  to 
the  Chamber  at  the  next  day's  sitting. 

Without  doubt,  if  the  secret  had  been 
kept  up  to  the  moment  when  the  minister 
mounted  the  tribune,  this  first  diplomatic 
victory  would  have  produced  considerable 
effect.  The  majority  of  the  members 
would  have  applauded  a  solution  which 
was  a  substantial  satisfaction,  and  which 
discharged  them  from  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  serious  incident  which  sprang 
from  Cochery's  interpellation  would  have 
been  closed  once  for  all.  But  the  desire 
to  make  public  this  unforeseen  triumph, 
and  the  exaggerated  respect  which  was 
paid  to  the  opinion  of  certain  deputies, 
was  destined  to  bring  about  a  fatal 
indiscretion. 

Without  the  consent  of  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  who  displayed  that  evening  to 
the  keeper  of  the  seal  very  acute  annoy- 
ance, the  despatch  was  shown  to  those 
members  of  Parliament  whom  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  sound,  or  whose 
acquiescence  it  was  necessary  to  obtain. 
The  prime  minister  was  for  some  days 
attacked  with  questions,  in  the  Chancellery 
and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber.  On  July 
I2th  he  anticipated  those  who  questioned 
him,  and  revealed  both  the  resolution  of 
the  Council  and  the  communication  which 
had  prompted  it.  The  press  obtained  the 
information  at  the  same  time  as  the  depu- 
ties. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  questions  which 
touch  the  national  honor  nearly  or 
remotely  are  always  discussed  passion- 
ately, and  those  who  defend  it  with  the 
greatest  warmth  always  have  the  ear  of 
the  people.  Sarcasm  was  bestowed  with 
no  niggard  hand  on  the  minister  who  con- 
tented himself  with  a  renunciation  from 
the  prince  who  was  most  irreverently 
dubbed  "  Father  Antoine."  In  the  gossip 
of  the  Conference  Hall  the  government 
was  voted  childlike  and  bland;  in  the 
evening  papers  it  was  attacked  in  no 
measured  terms.  The  minister  bore  up 
for  some  hours  against  this  unlooked-for 
storm.  He  even  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of 
opinion   by  having   the   following   notice 
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inserted  in  Le  Consiiiuiionnel,  the  official 
journal :  — 

The  Hohenzollern  prince  will  not  reign 
over  Spain,  We  ask  no  more,  and  we  hail 
with  pride  this  peaceful  solution.  A  great 
victory  which  has  cost  no  tear,  no  drop  of 
blood. 

The  Constitutionnel  was  the  butt  of 
innumerable  gibes  ;  deputies  and  journal- 
ists never  wearied  of  harping  on  the  inno- 
cence of  a  government  which  was  content 
with  such  a  renunciation.  I  heard  lan- 
guage in  the  Conference  Hall,  in  the 
Tribune,  and  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Chamber,  of  which  the  following  article, 
culled  from  a  Boulevard  rag,  is  but  a  pale 
reflection  :  — 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  will  not  declare 
war  of  his  own  initiative ;  we  have  forced  his 
hand  —  we  make  no  secret  of  it.  The  deci- 
sion for  war  which  we  are  about  to  take  does 
not  spring  from  the  government ;  the  govern- 
ment was  irresolute.  It  was  willing,  in  the 
person  of  some  of  its  heads  at  least,  to  allow 
itself  to  be  put  off  with  illusive  concessions. 
This  decision  comes  from  the  heart  of  the 
country. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  press  repeated 
that  peace  would  be  essentially  illusive, 
shameful,  sinister,  ridiculous.  At  the 
opera  in  the  evening  Emile  de  Girardin, 
whose  head  was  completely  turned,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  mob  loudly  demanded 
the  "  Marseillaise  "  and  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set's  "Le  Rhin." 

The  letters  which  the  deputies  received 
from  their  constituents  evidenced  like 
effervescence  in  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, and  complete  calm  in  the  country 
districts.  Once  more  Paris  was  to  give 
the  law  to  the  provinces.  Much  moved 
by  this  increasing  excitement  which 
spread  hour  by  hour  in  the  capital,  the 
president  of  the  Council  requested  the 
emperor  to  hold  a  fresh  meeting  of 
ministers.  It  was  held  at  St.  Cloud  in 
the  evening  of  July  I2tb.  In  1868  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  convoked,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  advisers  of  the 
crown,  to  consider  whether  the  proposed 
new  press  law  should  be  proceeded  with 
after  the  speech  of  M.  Granier  de 
Cassagnac,  and  in  face  of  the  reluctance 
of  Parliament.  In  1870,  on  the  far  graver 
question  of  the  renunciation  of  Prince 
Antoine,  the  minister  dared  not  call  to  his 
aid  the  Privy  Council,  from  which  he 
might  have  obtained  support  in  adhering 
to  his  original  resolution.  No  doubt  he 
thought  that  the  summoning  of  the  digni- 
taries of  whom  it  was  composed  would 
not   agree   with   the    ideas    of    the    new 


regime,  and  might  offend  the  Chamber, 
who  would  only  tolerate  the  responsible 
ministers  before  it.  After  a  long  and 
lively  discussion  at  this  last  Council  at 
St.  Cloud,  the  majority  went  back  on  the 
vote  of  the  morning;  it  was  decided  that 
the  Comte  Benedetti,  our  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  should  ask  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
undertake  once  for  all  to  forbid  Prince 
Leopold  to  accept  the  candidature  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  Due  de  Gramont's 
telegram  sent  during  the  night  ran  :  — 

Say  explicitly  that  we  have  no  ulterior  mo- 
tive, that  we  do  not  seek  a  pretext  for  war, 
and  that  we  only  seek  an  honorable  road  out 
of  a  difficulty  which  is  not  of  our  own  making. 

For  three  reasons  it  was  fair  to  press 
this  point  anew.  Prince  Leopold,  the 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  not 
himself  renounced  his  claim.  This  Ho- 
henzollern candidature  was  brought  for- 
ward for  a  second  time  after  a  year's 
interval.  Lastly,  everything  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  Prussia  had  herself  instigated 
it,  although  she  kept  in  the  background  ; 
the  Augsbourg  Gazette,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished on  July  9th,  1870,  openly  avowed 
it ;  it  said  in  so  many  words  :  — 

A  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  confirm 
the  widespread  opinion  that  the  candidature 
of  the  Hohenzollern  prince  has  not  been  put 
forward  without  the  assistance  of  the  states- 
man who  directs  our  affairs  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exceptionally  extraordinary  warmth  with 
which  our  inspired  press  defends  the  right  of 
the  Spanish  nation  to  make  its  own  choice. 

On  the  morning  of  July  13th  M.  Bene- 
detti saw  the  king  at  the  mineral  springs  : 

I  asked  his  Majesty  [said  his  despatch  to 
the  Due  de  Gramont]  to  intimate  to  you  that, 
if  the  question  arose,  he  would  forbid  the 
prince  to  pose  again  as  candidate.  The  king 
absolutely  refused  to  consent,  and  I  was  only 
too  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  should  not 
succeed  in  modifying  the  intentions  of  his 
Majesty,  who  abruptly  put  an  end  to  our  in- 
terview on  the  public  promenade. 

The  same  evening  M.  Benedetti,  urged 
by  the  Due  de  Gramont,  demanded  a  fresh 
audience,  which  was  refused  to  him.  He 
telegraphed  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs:  — 

To  a  demand  for  a  fresh  audience  the  king 
sent  me  the  reply  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  reopen  the  discussion  relative  to  the  assur- 
ances for  the  future  which  we  contend  ought 
to  be  given  us.  His  Majesty  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  on  this  point  he  takes  his  stand 
on  the  arguments  which  he  advanced  to  me 
this  morning,  with  the  substance  of  which  I 
made  you  acquainted  in  my  first  telegram  of 
to-day. 
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On  July  14th  M.  Benedetti,  who  was 
not  received  again  by  the  king,  made  a 
new  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  Prus- 
sian minister  of  the  interior.  He  recounts 
it  in  these  terms  to  M.  de  Gramont :  — 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  an  interview 
which  I  had  witli  the  minister  of  the  interior 
this  moining  to  put  it  clearly  before  him,  in 
the  light  of  your  last  declaration,  how  we 
anderstood  the  guarantee  which  we  demand 
from  the  king,  and  the  different  forms  in  which 
it  might  be  given.  The  minister  expressed 
his  intention  of  submitting  my  remarks  to  his 
Majesty,  and  also  promised  to  see  me  again. 
He  has  just  told  me  definitely,  however,  that 
he  has  nothing  to  communicate  to  me. 

The  Due  de  Gramont  sent  yet  another 
and  final  despatch  to  M.  Benedetti, 
couched  in  these  terms:  — 

Make  a  last  effort  with  the  king.  Tell  him 
that  we  are  resolute  in  demanding  that  he 
should  forbid  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  to 
go  back  on  his  renunciation.  Let  him  say  to 
us,  **  I  will  forbid  him,"  and  let  him  authorize 
you  to  write  me  word,  or  charge  his  minister 
or  ambassador  to  signify  it  to  me ;  that  will 
satisfy  us.  If  the  king  has  no  ulterior  motive 
it  is  a  secondary  consideration  to  him,  but  to 
us  it  is  important.  The  bare  word  of  the 
king  will  constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  future.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
other  Cabinets  will  consider  us  reasonable 
and  moderate.  When  you  receive  from  the 
king  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  you  might  perhaps 
say  to  him,  "Sire,  your  Majesty  stands  as 
guarantee  for  the  word  of  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henzollern, for  you  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
as  a  power  we  have  no  relations  with  the 
prince,  and  that  consequently,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  our  effective  shelter  is  the  word 
of  the  king." 

The  moderation  of  this  language  might 
have  moved  the  king,  and  determined  him 
to  speak  the  word  or  sentence  which  the 
French  minister  desired,  so  that  he  might 
announce  it  to  Parliament.  M.  de  Bis- 
marck had  a  violent  objection  to  the 
renunciation  of  Prince  Antoine;  it  disar- 
ranged his  plans,  and  a  word  more  from 
the  king  might  scatter  them  to  the  winds. 
With  singular  audacity  he  cut  short  the 
negotiations,  and  on  July  14th  had  the 
following  telegram  despatched  to  all  the 
Prussian  agents  abroad  :  — 

After  the  news  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lern's  renunciation  had  been  officially  commu- 
nicated to  the  French  imperial  government  by 
the  Spanish  government,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Ems  demanded  once  more  that  his 
Majesty  the  king  should  undertake  for  all 
time  to  come  that  he  would  never  again  give 
his  consent  if  the  IlohenzoUerns  should  pre- 


fer their  claim.  Thereupon  his  Majesty  the 
king  refused  again  to  receive  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  intimated  to  him  by  the  minis- 
ter in  attendance  that  his  Majesty  had  nothing 
further  to  communicate  to  the  ambassador. 

Such  a  telegram  was  almost  equivalent 
to  a  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations, 
and  its  author  must  have  deliberately  cal- 
culated on  the  sensation  it  would  produce 
in  France,  judging  by  the  way  he  opposed 
all  renewal  of  negotiations  which  might 
minimize  its  effect. 

At  the  official  request  of  the  French 
government,  the  queen  of  England  had 
tendered  her  good  offices  in  the  interest 
of  a  peaceful  solution.  Her  ambassador 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
king  of  Prussia,  having  consented  to  the 
acceptance  by  Prince  Leopold,  might  with 
perfect  dignity  signify  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment his  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
that  acceptance.  Count  Bismarck  imme- 
diately crushed  this  overture,  and  we  read 
in  the  despatch  which  Lord  Granville,  the 
English  foreign  minister,  sent  on  July 
15th  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  his  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  the  following  significant 
passage  :  — 

Count  Bernstoff  came  to  see  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Count  Bismarck  in  which  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  government  of 
the  queen  had  made  a  proposal  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  recommend  for  the 
acceptance  of  his  Majesty. 

While  Count  Bismarck  thus  paralyzed 
all  the  efforts  of  our  diplomacy,  the  legis- 
lative body  met  on  July  13th.  The  Due 
de  Gramont  announced  the  renunciation 
of  his  candidature  by  Prince  Leopold, 
adding  that  the  negotiations  in  progress 
with  Prussia  were  not  yet  terminated. 
Two  notices  of  interpellation  were  then 
put  down  — the  one  by  M.  Jerome  David, 
who  stigmatized  in  terms  offensive  to  the 
minister  the  dilatoriness  of  the  negotia- 
tions ;  the  other  by  M.  Clement  Duvernois 
and  the  Comte  de  Leusse,  couched  in 
more  proper  terms,  but  pressing  for  the 
guarantees  which  the  ministers  proposed 
to  demand  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
difficulty  with  Prussia.  The  authors  of 
the  last  amendment  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  from  their  colleagues  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  necessary  to  demand  and 
obtain  disarmament  from  Prussia.  06- 
ment  Duvernois  said  so  explicitly  in  my 
presence.  Such  a  demand  was  beyond 
our  rights;  it  would  have  been  instantly 
rejected  as  insulting.  This  was  distinctly 
enough  anticipated  ;  it  should  have  been 
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object  in  view  —  to  attack  the  minister 
his  last  line  of  defence,  and  inflict  on  him 
a  defeat  or  force  him  to  resign. 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  declared 
with  perfect  justice  that,  as  negotiations 
were  going  on,  he  was  precluded  from 
speaking,  and  that  consequently  he  could 
not  that  day  put  before  the  Chamber  and 
the  country  a  public  statement  of  the 
affair. 

The  discussion  of  the  two  interpella- 
tions was  then  postponed  to  the  sitting  of 
July  15th. 

On  July  15th  the  minister  took  his  su- 
preme resolve.  The  second  demand  made 
to  Prussia  had  failed,  and  he  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  the  first  renuncia- 
tion without  going  back  on  his  words, 
without  humiliation  before  a  Chamber 
which  would  accuse  him  of  a  strange 
shiftiness.  The  president  of  the  Council 
therefore  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sitting  a  solemn  statement  in  which  he 
announced  that  the  reserves  were  called 
out,  and  demanded  the  necessary  credits 
for  the  grave  emergencies  which  were  at 
hand.  Urgency  was  voted  for  the  govern- 
ment proposals  by  an  immense  majority 
without  a  division. 

M.  Thiers  spoke  several  times,  and 
maintained  that  if  we  had  war  it  would  be 
through  the  fault  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
had  obtained  substantial  satisfaction,  and 
had  shown  itself  susceptible  on  a  matter 
of  form.  MM.  Jules  Favre  and  Gambeita 
successively  demanded  that  the  official 
documents  should  be  communicated.  The 
president  of  the  Council  declared  that  all 
means  of  conciliation  had  been  tried,  and 
read  the  telegrams  which  recounted  the 
despatch  of  July  nth  from  M.  de  Bis- 
marck to  all  the  Chancelleries  in  Europe. 

The  Diplomatic  Gallery  was  crowded ; 
the  others  were  thronged  with  a  hot- 
headed, passionate  mob  itching  already  to 
interfere  in  our  debate.  The  most  com- 
mon prudence  dictated  that  the  documents 
on  which  the  government  relied,  and  the 
communication  of  which  the  Opposition 
incessantly  demanded,  should  be  studied 
attentively  before  being  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  an  excited  audience.  If  the 
debate  was  continued  on  documents  which 
had  not  yet  been  seen,  mistake  was  easy  ; 
and  in  a  matter  in  which  the  susceptible 
honor  of  two  great  nations  was  involved, 
the  least  imprudence  in  the  Tribune  might 
prove  altogether  irremediable.  So,  forti- 
fying myself  with  Article  50  of  the  rules 
of  the  Chamber,  which  prescribes  that 
after  urgency  has  been  voted  the  bureaux 
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should  meet  immediately  to  appoint 
committee,  I  urged  strongly  that  the  pub- 
lic discussion  should  not  be  continued 
until  the  bureaux  and  the  committee  had 
heard  the  ministers,  taken  cognizance  of 
the  documents,  and  drawn  up  their  report. 

In  an  English  Parliament  composed  of 
practical  men  careful  to  avoid  illusion,  and 
thinking  less  of  pandering  to  than  of  en- 
lightening public  opinion,  the  public  dis- 
cussion would  have  been  adjourned ;  it 
would  not  even  have  begun  before  this 
momentous  examination  had  taken  place. 
I  asked  leave  to  bring  the  rule  under  no- 
tice. I  obtained  it  at  last,  and  developed 
my  argument  amid  niimerous  interrup- 
tions. I  said  in  short :  "  Let  us  not  speak 
at  this  juncture  on  documents  which  we 
do  not  know  or  with  which  we  have  but 
slight  acquaintance.  When  the  bureaux, 
and  after  them  the  committee,  have  read 
the  despatches  and  heard  the  ministers, 
the  debate  may  be  usefully  and  fruitfully 
reopened  ;  we  shall  decide  then  at  a  public 
sitting  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject."  In  spite  of  my  remarks  the 
public  debate  continued.  Speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  Comte  de  Keratry,  who 
considered  the  despatch  of  Count  Bis- 
marck an  outrage,  and  M,  Jules  Favre, 
who  desired  the  immediate  communication 
of  the  text  of  that  and  the  other  diplomatic 
documents.  Voting  openly,  the  Chamber 
rejected  the  proposal  of  M.  Jules  Favre, 
which  only  attracted  sixty-five  votes.  The 
meeting  of  the  bureaux  took  place  at  last, 
and  a  committee  of  nine  members  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposals  and 
to  hear  the  government. 

The  committee  received  the  explana- 
tions of  the  ministers,  and  read  the  de- 
spatches which  had  given  rise  to  the  public 
debate  ;  it  appointed  the  Marquis  de  Tal- 
houet  reporter.  At  a  night  sitting  which 
began  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening,  the 
reporter  read  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Tribune.  The  committee 
pronounced  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
undertake  not  to  sanction  anew  the  candi- 
dature of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern, 
justifiable.  It  considered  the  despatch  of 
Count  Bismarck,  which  announced  offi- 
cially to  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  that  his 
Majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  had  refused 
to  receive  the  ambassador  of  France  again, 
and  that  he  had  caused  an  aide-de-camp 
to  intimate  to  him  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther communication  to  make,  an  insult  to 
the  nation.  The  committee  consequently 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  govern- 
ment proposals.      The   first  proposal  de- 
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manded  a  supplementary  credit  of  fifty 
millions  for  the  minister  of  war;  the  sec- 
ond, another  credit  of  sixteen  millions  for 
the  minister  of  marine;  the  third  called 
out  the  Garde  Mobile  ;  the  fourth  author- 
ized the  voluntary  enlistments,  customary 
in  time  of  war,  to  last  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  itself.  The  first  proposal 
was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
votes  against  ten,  the  second  by  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  five  against  one,  the  other 
two  by  two  hundred  and  forty-three  against 
one. 

In  reality  the  Left,  with  the  Centre  and 
the  Right,  had  supported  the  four  pro- 
posals which  armed  the  government  for 
the  struggle.  The  minister,  covered  by 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  could  hasten 
his  preparations  and  multiply  his  means 
of  defence  or  attack.  He  determined  to 
take  a  step  onwards  which  was  neither 
inspired  nor  advised  by  the  votes  of  the 
Chamber.  Always  anxious  to  forestall 
public  opinion,  which  he  only  consulted  in 
the  effervescent  whirl  of  the  great  city, 
he  took  the  tremendous  responsibility  on 
himself  of  declaring  war  on  July  22nd,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Chambers  ad- 
journed. The  deputies  who  were  separat- 
ing, reading  the  declaration  of  war  in  the 
Journal  Officiel,  recognized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation;  and  since,  in  such  a  case, 
the  question  of  responsibility  is  necessa- 
rily uppermost,  I  issued  to  my  constitu- 
ents, who  were  already  concerned  at  the 
turn  of  events,  the  following  retrospective 
criticism,  which  I  lay  before  my  readers. 

The  legislative  body  which  preceded 
ours  had  committed  a  grave  initial  fault. 
It  had  many  times  refused  the  government 
the  means  of  defence  and  of  action,  for 
which  the  latter  had  been  persistently  ask- 
ing since  1866.  It  had  voted  the  military 
law  of  1878  for  the  defensive  army  alone, 
when  it  was  already  only  a  shadow  of  the 
original  proposal  discussed  in  the  Council 
of  State,  and  it  had  paralyzed  the  result  of 
this  attenuated  measure  by  reducing  the 
credits  demanded  for  its  application.  This 
initial  fault  was  the  more  serious  that 
Count  Bismarck  was  setting  us  a  striking 
example  on  our  frontiers.  Since  Sadowa 
he  had  had  visions  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  German  Caesars  for  his  sovereign, 
and  of  an  incontestable  preponderance  for 
his  country.  To  arrive  at  this  twofold  end 
he  had  organized  a  formidable  army;  and, 
since  his  Parliament  would  not  vote  him 
sufficient  credits,  he  had  snapped  his  fin- 
gers at  Parliament.  For  six  years  he  had 
pressed  towards  his  mark,  with  the  aid  of 
the  war-treasure,  and  a  budget  which  the 


deputies  had  not  voted.  Instead  of  look- 
ing ahead,  instead  of  making  preparations, 
it  had  been  cheerfully  contended  from  the 
benches  of  the  Chamber  that  there  would 
be  no  war,  and  that,  in  any  case,  we  would 
face  the  enemy  with  the  volunteers,  or 
with  the  levy  en  masse.  Such  was  the 
excuse  for  not  augmenting  either  the  cred- 
its or  the  contingents  of  the  regular  army. 
Having  been  for  a  year  a  colleague  of  the 
minister  of  war,  I  ought,  in  simple  justice 
to  his  memory,  to  quote  some  of  his  ener- 
getic protests. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  used  to  say,  "there  is 
a  talk  of  a  levy  en  masse.  The  real,  seri- 
ous, practical  levy  en  masse  is  the  Prus- 
sian system.  As  to  a  levy  of  men  without 
military  training,  it  is  a  monstrous  decep- 
tion. To  call  for  big  contingents  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  also  a  delusion.  With 
the  rapidity  with  which  military  operations 
are  carried  out  nowadays  before  the  big 
contingents  could  be  ready  the  war  would 
be  finished.  You  say  that  volunteers 
would  flock  to  the  standards  to  fight  or- 
ganized masses  of  the  enemy.  Alas ! 
these  are  poetic  dreams.  I  demand  some- 
thing positive.  I  attach  great  importance 
to  the  training  of  the  Garde  Mobile  in 
musketry  and  artillery  fire.  But  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  the  way —  the  commit- 
tee will  not  permit  a  mobilization  for  more 
than  twelve  hours.  But  where  can  we  find 
the  necessary  ranges?  In  view  of  these 
difficulties  the  government  demanded 
power  to  assemble  the  Garde  Mobile  for 
eight  days.  I  have  placed  these  consid- 
erations before  the  committee,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  them."  In  an- 
other discussion  the  marshal  said  further  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  just  opposed  the 
committee's  amendment.  I  cannot  hide 
from  you  that  I  have  no  great  hope  of  suc- 
cess. I  cannot  for  long  sustain  a  rdle 
which  consists  in  telling  you  every  mo- 
ment that  your  measures  for  the  army  are 
insufficient.  How  can  you  tolerate  that  I 
should  be  incessantly  refused  the  things 
that  I  regard  as  necessary  ?  " 

If  Marshal  Niel  thus  renounced  respon- 
sibility the  Opposition  of  the  Left  fool- 
ishly accepted  it,  and  no  thanks  are  due 
to  them  that  the  mistake  committed  was 
not  still  more  serious.  I  can  hear  M. 
Garnier  Pag^s  now:  — 

What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  It  is  mere  ma- 
terial force.  Ah,  if  you  would  rely  on  moral 
force  I  How  strong  you  would  be  if  you 
would  trust  in  the  people  and  in  liberty !  The 
war  budget  is  bringing  you  to  bankruptcy. 
It  is  a  plague,  a  cancer,  which  is  eating  our 
life  out.     Yes,  gentlemen,  if  I  could  hnd  a 
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stronger  word  I  would  use  it,  for  I  wish  to 
impress  your  minds. 

M.  Jules  Favre  was  as  virulent :  — 

What  is  it  I  read  in  the  official  docu- 
ments ?  —  that  P'rance  must  be  armed  like  her 
neighbors;  I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  my 
conscience  revolts  from  such  theories.  Gen- 
tlemen, specialists  are  bad  judges,  for  they 
sacrifice  everything  to  their  special  point  of 
view,  and  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  by  what 
overwhelming  forces  France  would  be  de- 
fended if  ever  the  moment  of  danger  arrived. 

M.  Pelletan  was  determined  to  bear  off 
the  palm  and  out-Herod  Herod. 

Gentlemen  [said  he]  I  understood  the  fire- 
men were  armed  in  case  of  an  invasion.  But 
is  an  invasion  possible  ?  You  would  be  in- 
dignant if  I  suggested  such  an  idea,  and  you 
would  be  right. 

Such  agitation  coming  from  the  French 
Tribune  always  finds  an  echo.  The 
Centre,  in  alarm,  was  nervous  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  electors  ;  while  not  com- 
pletely making  common  cause  with  the 
Opposition,  they  half  encouraged  it  in 
diminishing  the  credits. 

When  the  general  election  of  1869  took 
place,  in  every  district  where  the  Right 
and  the  Left  joined  hands  against  the 
Imperialist  candidates  they  met  on  com- 
mon ground  —  the  substantial  reduction  of 
the  military  charges.  The  new  legislative 
body  had  the  same  objects  in  view  as  that 
which  it  succeeded. 

In  1870  the  establishment  for  the  year 
was  reduced  by  ten  thousand  men,  and 
Ernest  Picard,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
vote  on  July  2nd,  spoke  of  this  reduction 
as  insufficient.  He  demonstrated,  unsuc- 
cessfully, it  is  true,  that  the  reduction 
should  be  twenty  thousand. 

This  was  the  first  mistake  committed 
by  the  two  legislatures.  The  Left  in- 
sisted on  it,  and  the  Centre  had  not  the 
energy  to  resist  it.  This  fault  encouraged 
our  inveterate  enemy;  without  it  Prussia 
would  never  have  revived  a  candidature 
which  she  knew  must  be  distasteful  to  any 
government  which  was  jealous  for  the 
honor  and  security  of  France.  The  sec- 
ond fault,  which  was  exclusively  attributa- 
ble to  the  ministry  of  January  2nd,  1870, 
was  the  omitting  to  announce  to  the 
Chambers  immediately  and  officially  the 
renunciation  of  Prince  Antoine,  which  it 
had  accepted  in  Council  as  a  sufficiently 
satisfactory  solution.  To  spread  the  news 
sedulously  among  deputies  and  journalists, 
instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  Tribune,  was 
to  bring  about  a  fatal  deadlock. 

By  this    truckling   to   the    noisiest   the 


government  were  condemned  to  follow 
their  lead  to  the  bitter  end.  The  minister 
of  the  interior  had  the  reports  of  the 
prefects,  who  almost  all  testified  to  the 
burning  desire  for  peace  in  the  provinces, 
and  especially  among  the  rural  population. 
But  the  clamor  of  the  great  city  appeared 
the  immediate  danger  which  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  too-hasty  friends  of 
the  Cabinet  drew  a  picture  of  the  Extreme 
Right  eager  to  take  advantage  of  its  hesi- 
tation to  upset  it. 

If  it  disappeared  would  not  the  brand- 
new  constitutional  fabric  fall  with  it? 
During  the  first  revolution  the  Girondins 
had  made  war  to  escape  from  internal  dififi- 
culties;  the  ministry  of  January  2nd  was 
fated  to  follow  their  example.  It  lent  a 
terrified  ear  to  those  who  it  supposed  re- 
flected public  opinion  ;  it  was  eager  not 
only  to  satisfy,  but  to  surpass  them.  They 
had  raised  the  clamor  for  war;  the  minis- 
try echoed  it,  and  by  way  of  proving  that 
it  was  more  sensitive  of  affront  to  the 
national  honor  than  its  critics,  it  plunged 
into  the  war  for  which  it  had  no  desire. 

In  the  Council  held  at  the  Tuileries  on 
July  I2th  the  emperor  had  declared  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  peace  ;  but  in  his 
new  position  of  constitutional  monarch  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  consent  to  a  second 
meeting  of  the  Council,  and  to  the  final 
instructions  sent  to  our  ambassador  at 
Berlin.  Count  Bismarck,  then,  was  served 
both  by  the  fault  for  which  the  French 
Chambers  were  collectively  responsible  — 
the  higgling  with  the  government  over 
efficient  provision  for  defence  —  and  by 
the  individual  fault  of  the  ministry  in  go- 
ing back  on  its  original  decision  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  from  internal  trouble 
by  yielding  to  a  wave  of  public  opinion, 
the  strength  of  which  it  exaggerated.  To 
ascribe  the  mistake  to  the  votes  of  the 
legislative  body  on  July  15th  would  be 
sheer  folly. 

In  rejecting  the  demand  of  M.  Jules 
Favre  for  the  diplomatic  documents  to  be 
laid  before  the  House,  and  in  referring  the 
examination  of  these  documents  to  the 
bureaux,  the  legislative  body  at  once 
obeyed  their  own  rule  and  the  dictates  of 
common  prudence.  The  sixty  five  depu- 
ties who  voted  on  that  occasion  that  the 
documents  should  be  laid  before  the 
House  before  their  minute  examination  by 
the  bureaux,  would  have  hastened  the  war 
instead  of  preventing  it. 

By  accepting  with  something  like  una- 
nimity the  four  proposals  of  ministers,  the 
legislative  body  armed  the  government 
for  defence.     Without  precipitating  mat- 
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ters,  without  shutting  the  door  to  negotia- 
tion, without  insisting  on  war,  it  recognized 
the  emergency  just  as  far  as  was  absolutely 
necessary.  If  the  ministry  had  asked  for 
double,  the  legislative  body  would  have 
given  it,  and  it  would  have  been  right. 
Ernest  Pinard. 
{Ancien  Ministrede  rinterieur.) 


From  Belgravia. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  GALWAY. 

Surely  few  places  can  surpass  in 
beauty  of  scenery  that  which  surrounds 
one  on  every  side  for  many  miles.  And 
here  also  one  finds  what  sometimes 
nature  lacks — I  mean  variety,  character, 
impressiveness.  Traits  which  the  smil- 
ing, complacent  landscapes  of  Devon- 
shire, Kent,  and  other  counties  do  not 
always  possess. 

I  look  up  at  the  mountains  towering 
above,  now  hiding  their  lofty  heads  in  a 
veil  of  mist,  now  resplendent  in  a  halo  of 
sunshine,  now  with  the  torrents  rushing 
down  their  scarred  and  seamed  faces  like 
the  tears  of  some  grieving  giant,  while 
below  the  peaceful  valleys  are  nestling  at 
the  feet  of  their  great  guardians.  Beyond 
I  see  the  waves  gently  rippling  against 
the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  or  lashing 
furiously  at  everything  within  reach,  and 
the  lovely,  changeful  hues  of  the  sea, 
reflecting  sometimes  the  bright  blue  sky, 
sometimes  the  dull  grey  of  the  lowering 
clouds  above,  sometimes  the  green,  brown, 
and  red  seaweed  below,  or  the  gold  and 
ruby  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  paling  grad- 
ually to  the  faintest  yellow  and  pink  tints  ; 
on  the  surface,  peace  and  splendor,  under- 
neath, death  and  danger.  Further  inland 
I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  long  lake,  deep 
and  dreary  with  the  overcasting  shadows 
of  the  encircling  mountains,  or  placid  and 
smiling,  dancing  and  glancing  in  the 
bright  beams  of  Sol,  then  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance my  eyes  travel  over  the  beautiful 
heather-bloom  moors  whose  serene  ex- 
terior so  often  covers  treacherous  bogs. 

When  I  see  all  this  impressive,  this 
grand,  this  changeful  scenery  around,  to 
me,  pride,  power,  peace,  passion,  grace, 
glory,  angel,  and  devil  —  all  are  typified  — 

But  in  the  Winter  Erin  lies  enchained, 

And  Desolation  weeps  where  Beautv  reigned. 

b:  S.  K. 

The  two  bays  which  run  into  the  land 
here  are  called  the  "  Big  Killery  "  and  the 
I'  Little  Killery."  They  are  the  only  ones 
ID  Ireland  so  named.    Killery  or  Killary 


is  derived  from  Kill  a  Celtic  word 
meaning  a  church  or  burying  ground  in 
the  old  days  long  ago  when  these  bays 
were  the  refuge  for  smugglers,  and  either 
because  their  ships  were  anchored  here 
in  such  numbers  that  the  masts  resem- 
bled the  steeples  of  churches,  or  because 
of  their  vicinity  to  a  burying  ground. 

The  rocky  coast  and  numerous  islands 
make  navigation  very  perilous  to  the 
uninitiated,  so  the  smugglers,  who  knew 
every  hidden  and  apparent  danger  of  these 
parts,  were  often  able  to  dodge  and  escape 
the  revenue  cutters.  The  "  Big  Killery  " 
is  nine  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad  in  the 
widest  places,  while  the  "Little  Killery" 
is  only  three  miles  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  A  high  mountain  divides 
the  two,  which,  except  at  the  mouths,  are 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  these  giants  of 
earth,  the  most  lofty  one  being  about 
twenty-six  hundred  feet  high.  The  soil 
here  is  very  poor  and  in  parts  very 
shallow,  being  only  a  few  inches  above 
the  bare  rock.  Timber  also  is  scarce  and 
often  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  for  many 
miles  around,  though  the  large  logs  fre- 
quently found  buried  in  the  bogs  testify  to 
the  pre-existence  of  fertile  forests.  But 
this  absence  of  wood  is  partially  atoned 
for  by  the  pink,  purple,  and  the  rarer 
white,  heather  which  abounds  everywhere. 
On  the  mountain  it  grows  from  summit  to 
valley,  then,  still  spreading  its  luxuriant 
cloak  over  the  marshy  moors,  from  sea  to 
river,  from  river  to  lake.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  this  pretty  flower  to  be 
found  here,  in  great  varieties  of  shape 
and  color.  Where  the  heather  can  find 
no  root,  the  graceful  fern,  the  velvety 
moss  and  the  clinging  ivy  take  its  place, 
and  peer  out  from  many  a  niche  and  cover 
many  a  barren  spot,  though  nature  cannot 
always  succeed  in  hiding  the  big,  bare 
boulders  of  rock  which  often  rear  their 
bald,  grey  heads  above  the  heather  on  the 
mountain-side,  looking  sometimes  in  the 
distance  like  innumerable  tombstones. 

Connected  with  the  sea  by  a  small 
tortuous  river  are  two  lovely  lakes,  where 
in  due  season  salmon  and  trout  are  to  be 
found,  while  the  Killeries  contain  every 
variety  of  marine  fish.  The  seal  also, 
with  its  beautiful  big  eyes,  can  be  seen 
playing  about,  and  bobbing  its  head  in 
and  out  of  the  water,  and  some  forty 
years  ago  even  a  whale  was  captured  on 
this  coast,  having  got  stranded  in  the 
"Little  Killery."  Its  huge  skull,  which  I 
have  seen  myself,  is  still  preserved. 

The  curlew's  plaintive  cry  mingles  with 
the    chitter-chatter    of    the    mischievous 
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magpii.  The  heron  perches  itself  on  a 
rock,  or  skims  the  waves,  with  its  long 
legs  stretched  out  behind  it,  while  a  flock 
of  sea-gulls  hover  over  the  water  where  a 
shoal  of  herrings  or  mackerel  are  just 
visible.  A  few  yards  further  off  the 
hooded  crow  flaps  by,  or  a  hawk  wings  its 
way  over  the  mountain,  carrying  in  its 
cruel  claws  the  quivering  body  of  a  little 
linnet  or  some  other  small  bird.  While 
more  inland  the  golden-crested  wren,  the 
kingfisher,  the  blue  tit,  the  corncrake, 
the  thrush,  the  impudent  robin  and  many 
others  can  be  seen  hopping  about  or  flying 
swiftly  through  the  air;  suddenly  a  grouse 
era  pheasant  starts  up  from  the  heather 
with  the  well-known  whirr-whirr.  Over 
the  heights  above  soars  the  golden  eagle, 
whose  kingly  race  is  now  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  peasants,  on  account  of  the 
damage  they  do  in  carrying  off  lambs. 
Weasels,  stoats,  and  magpies  are  killed 
by  strychnine,  inserted  into  raw  eggs  by 
means  of  a  quill  and  scattered  about  the 
mountain-tops.  In  these  parts  the  foxes 
are  trapped,  the  country  being  too  boggy 
and  mountainous  to  allow  of  hunting. 
Otters  are  also  trapped  on  account  of  their 
valuable  skins. 

Wild  flowers  grow  in  profusion,  espe- 
cially several  varieties  of  orchids,  and 
here  the  wild  fuchsia  develops  into  high 
bushes  and  even  trees,  drooping  its 
graceful  branches  and  scarlet  bells  along 
the  roadside.  And  now  having  briefly 
described  nature,  its  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers,  let  us  turn  to  the  natives  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  first  feature  that  particularly  struck 
me  about  them  and  theirs  was  the  uni- 
versal leanness.  With  few  exceptions 
men,  women,  children,  dogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  fowls,  ponies,  donkeys,  pigs,  all  are 
thin.  It  is  not  certainly  a  superabundance 
of  activity  that  causes  this,  for  both  man 
and  beast  take  life  very  leisurely.  At 
this  season,  too,  the  former  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food,  though  I  am  afraid  the 
latter  are  not  equally  fortunate,  as  the 
pasture  is  both  poor  and  coarse,  which 
accounts,  I  suppose,  for  three  Irish  cows 
only  giving  the  same  quantity  of  milk  that 
one  English  cow  would  give.  Though 
the  natives  and  their  four-footed  belong- 
ings are  naturally  lazy,  both  are  capable 
of  great  exertion  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary as,  for  instance,  on  Fair  days,  when 
the  men  and  women,  driving  flocks  of 
sheep,  pigs,  or  cattle  to  sell,  will  walk 
miles  to  get  to  the  market,  and  not  seem 
a  bit  the  worse. 

The  peasant's  cottage,  or  cabin,  as  it  is 


called,  built  by  himself,  and  varying  in 
size,  contains  from  one  to  two  rooms. 
The  average  size  of  the  cabins  is  about 
thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
broad.  The  thick  walls  are  built  of  large 
stones  piled  up  one  on  the  top  of  another 
and  cemented  on  the  inside  only.  The 
roofs  are  thatched,  and  secured  with  ropes 
of  Indian  weed,  to  which  are  attached 
heavy  stones,  to  prevent  the  covering 
from  being  blown  away,  for  in  the  winter 
the  wind  sometimes  blows  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane and  occasionally  completely  over- 
turns cars  that  are  being  driven  along. 
The  windows  of  the  cabins  are  very  small 
and  do  not  open,  and,  as  the  glass  is  gen- 
erally opaque  with  grime,  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  open  door 
for  light  and  air.  The  floors  are  of  mud 
or  uneven  stone.  The  furniture  consists 
mainly  of  a  dirty  deal  table,  a  couple  of 
chairs,  a  bed,  and  sometimes  a  small 
dresser.  The  cooking  category  comprises 
a  kettle,  an  iron  pot,  and  one  or  two 
wooden  tubs,  which,  with  a  few  bits  of 
crockery,  a  stray  spoon  and  knife,  a  little 
tin  oil-lamp,  a  zinc  pail,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and 
some  bedding,  completes  the  list  of  their 
principal  household  possessions.  The 
thick  wooden  rafters, overhead  are  used 
for  hanging  everything  and  anything  on, 
from  a  dirty  cloth  to  a  raw  rabbit's  skin. 
Most  of  the  cabins  have  no  chimneys  out- 
side, and  many  no  proper  hearths  inside. 
The  peat  fire  burns  on  the  floor  against 
one  of  the  four  walls,  and  the  smoke,  if  it 
likes,  goes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  so 
it  is  wonderful  that  the  unprotected  thatch 
does  not  catch  a  light.  By  the  by,  it  is 
pretty  to  see,  in  the  summer,  a  perfect 
crop  of  grass,  weeds,  or  wild  flowers  grow- 
ing on  some  of  the  roofs. 

In  passing,  I  may  mention  that  when 
any  gentleman's  house  requires  the  chim 
neys  swept,  they  are  done  in  a  most  prim- 
itive way.  A  holly  bush,  to  which  are 
attached  two  pieces  of  rope,  is  pulled  up 
and  down  the  chimney  by  a  man  covered 
with  a  cloth  holding  one  end  of  the  rope 
inside  the  room,  and  another  man  holding 
the  other  end  from  the  outside,  on  the 
roof.  But  to  return  to  the  cabin.  Besides 
the  family  of,  perhaps,  a  father,  mother, 
and  five  or  six  children,  the  above  often 
contains  a  cow,  one  or  two  calves,  a  mon- 
grel dog,  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  several 
fowls,  which  at  night  roost  on  the  rafters. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  dirt,  dust, 
and  overcrowding  of  these  habitations, 
not  a  single  one  of  those  I  have  entered 
ever  smelt  close  or  offensive  in  any  way, 
which  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  doors 
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alwa)'s  being  open  and  to  the  purifying 
powers  of  the  peat  smoke.  The  only 
thing  to  be  feared  when  one  visits  a  cabin 
where  they  give  you  a  chair  and  a  hearty 
"God  bless  you.  You  are  welcome,"  is 
that  you  may  carry  away  with  you  some  of 
the  vermin  that  swarm  on  the  unclean 
clothes  of  the  poor  people. 

The  peasantry  live  on  Indian  meal,  po- 
tatoes, fish,  milk,  and  also  tea,  which  they 
do  not  think  fit  to  drink  under  half-a-crown 
or  three  and  four  shillings  a  pound.  Meat 
they  seldom  taste  or  appreciate.  They 
sometimes  eat  two  kinds  of  seaweed, 
called  crannock  and  sloke,  which  are  gath- 
ered at  the  spring  tides.  The  crannock  is 
prepared  by  first  drying  and  then  boiling 
in  milk,  but  some  eat  it  raw.  Sloke  is 
cooked  when  fresh  in  butter,  but  often  in 
water,  as  few  can  afford  butter. 

The  natives  consume  more  meal  than 
potatoes,  and  drink  great  quantities  of 
strong  tea,  which  gives  them  dyspepsia. 
The  meal  is  either  '*  run  through  "  a  little 
milk  or  water  into  a  porridge  or  else  mixed 
with  water  into  a  kind  of  cake,  two  inches 
thick  and  about  the  size  round  of  a  soup 
plate.  They  bake  this  flat  cake  in  the 
iron  pot  which  is  suspended  on  a  hook 
over  the  peat  fire. 

They  catch  their  own  fish  in  summer, 
selling  what  they  don't  want.  In  the 
winter  those  that  can  afford  it  buy  salt 
fish. 

Speaking  of  fish,  I  may  mention  that 
the  people  along  this  coast  object  very 
much  to  trawling,  as  it  drives  away  the 
fish  on  which  their  livelihood  partly  de- 
pends. And  I  must  say  that  it  is  all  the 
less  excusable  when  the  principal  offend- 
ers are  gentlemen  with  more  money  than 
consideration,  as  they  only  trawl  for 
amusement. 

Every  family  owns  a  cow,  and  some 
have  two,  three,  and  four  cows  and  fowls, 
and  many  keep  calves,  ducks,  pigs,  and 
geese,  which  they  sell  at  the  fairs  unless 
annexed  by  the  landlords  for  rent.  Often 
the  landlords,  when  the  tenants  cannot 
pay,  take  out  the  money  in  work  from 
them. 

Some  of  the  peasants  possess  also  don- 
keys, which  are  used  in  the  springtime 
to  carry  up  the  seaweed  from  the  shore 
for  fertilizing  the  ground.  The  seaweed 
ought  to  make  the  potatoes  wholesome 
and  strengthening,  as  they  become  im- 
pregnated with  the  iodine  which  seaweed 
contains.  Besides  the  potatoes,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  occasionally  cabbages,  are 
grown. 

A  famine  in  Ireland  was  feared  the  win- 


ter before  last,  owing  to  the  potato  disease. 
The  year  previously  potatoes  were  about 
2^//.  and  3^.  a  stone,  but  in  1890  they  rose 
to  9^.  and  lod.  a.  stone.  Should  there  ever 
be  a  bad  famine  again,  one  who  has  lived 
among  the  people  all  his  life  and  knows 
them  well  fears  that  revolt  and  outrage 
will  be  renewed.  If  the  peasantry  here 
are  typical  of  the  nation  at  large,  I  must 
say  that  the  Irish  do  not  meet  their 
troubles  half  way,  for  those  I  knew  seemed 
quite  unconcerned  at  the  threatened  ca- 
lamity, though  only  a  few  miles  off  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  seashore  several  piles  of 
stones  marking  the  graves  of  the  numbers 
who  fell  victims  to  the  terrible  famine  of 
1846  and  the  cholera  which  followed  the 
year  after. 

Poteen,  potheen,  or  putheen,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  drink,  is  forbidden  to  be  sold 
or  bought.  It  is  a  strong,  pure  spirit,  dis- 
tilled from  oats  or  barley,  the  spirit  from 
the  barley  being  the  best.  I  hear'W.  tastes 
like  Scotch  whiskey.  Any  one  found  in 
the  possession  of  this  unlawful  liquor  is 
heavily  fined,  the  amount  ranging  from 
^6  to  ^50. 

The  people  round  seem  very  temperate, 
which  according  to  one  authority  is  a  bad 
sign,  for  he  says  that  Ireland  sober  means 
Ireland  dangerous,  on  the  grounds  that 
when  they  mean  mischief  they  do  not  drink 
for  fear  of  letting  out  their  secret  schemes. 

The  country  here,  extending  very  many 
miles,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  let  out 
the  holdings  to  the  peasants  at  about  the 
rate  of  25^.  an  Irish  acre,  an  Irish  acre 
being  equal  to  one  and  one-third  of  an 
English  acre.  Each  holding  includes  so 
much  bog-land  for  the  supply  of  peat  for 
fuel.  One  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  the 
persistent  persecution  and  boycotting  of 
one  of  the  well-known  landowners  in  these 
parts  is  that  this  person  charged  extra 
rents  for  everything,  one  being  for  bog- 
land  and  one  for  the  seaweed  from  the 
shore  for  fertilizing  the  potato  crop. 

Certainly,  I  think  every  one  should  have 
free  use  of  the  seaweed,  of  which  there  is 
far  more  than  enough  for  all.  They  might 
as  well  charge  the  tenants  for  sailing  on 
the  sea  in  front  of  their  property. 

Although  so  much  bog-land  goes  with  a 
house  rented  by  any  gentleman,  the  fuel 
costs  him  almost  as  much  as  coal  would  in 
England,  the  expense  being  in  the  wages 
to  the  people  who  prepare  the  peat  for 
use.  First,  the  peat  has  to  be  dug  out  in 
pieces  a  foot  long  and  three  inches  thick, 
then  "footed,"  that  is,  stuck  up  on  end  in 
groups  of  fours  or  fives  for  the  wind  and 
sun  to  dry  thero.     Finally,  all  the  pieces 
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are  carried  by  people  in  baskets,  called 
"creals,"  or  creels,  which  are  slung  on 
their  backs,  either  to  the  edge  of  the  road- 
side to  be  taken  away  by  carts,  or  else  they 
bring  the  peat  all  the  way  in  their  creels 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  stacked  and 
thatched  for  the  winter.  As  this  fuel  con- 
sumes very  quickly,  a  great  quantity  is 
required  for  the  cold  weather.  The  peat, 
which  is  decayed  vegetable  matter,  varies 
in  color  from  light  brown  to  almost  black, 
the  darkest  being  the  best.  It  is  these 
cut-up  bog-lands  and  pieces  of  peat  lying 
about  or  footed  which  often  disfigure  the 
scenery  along  the  roads.  But  as  every 
bit  has  to  be  carried  by  the  men  and 
women  on  their  backs  as  far  as  the  road- 
side at  the  least,  every  yard  further  from 
it  means  so  much  more  time  and  trouble. 

One  of  the  most  curious  places  in  this 
neighborhood  is  the  burying  ground  of 
the  people,  and  in  their  eyes  a  most  sacred 
spot,  from  whence  it  is  sacrilege  to  take 
away  even  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  stone.  It  is 
a  small,  thickly  timbered  piece  of  land  like 
a  spinney,  and  is  covered  with  stone  heaps. 
The  space  now  available  is  so  limited  that 
the  same  graves  are  used  over  and  over 
again.  If  at  a  funeral  there  is  not  enough 
room  in  the  grave  they  wish  to  put  their 
dead,  they  push  the  last  old  coffin  down 
even  till  it  breaks,  and  in  digging  they 
sometimes  throw  up  skulls  and  bones. 
The  burial  service  is  often  performed 
without  the  presence  of  a  priest.  When 
the  coffin,  which  is  occasionally  only  an 
old  wooden  box,  such  as  a  disused  cham- 
pagne case,  is  first  carried  in,  it  is  taken 
three  times  round  the  centre  of  the  ground 
by  a  narrow  path  encircling  the  prescribed 
area.  During  this  ceremony,  the  mourners 
go  each  to  his  or  her  own  grave,  that  is, 
where  any  of  their  family  are  buried. 
There  they  kneel  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
cross  themselves  and  pray.  Then  com- 
mences the  "keening,"  or  crying,  which 
sounds  very  weird.  Some  families  are 
locally  celebrated  for  their  powers  of  keen- 
ing. Both  sexes  take  part  in  the  lamenta- 
tions, but,  as  usual  where  "  giving  tongue  " 
is  ever  concerned,  the  women  of  course 
have  the  best  of  it  in  making  the  most 
noise. 

Afterwards  they  sit  on  the  stones  cover- 
ing their  respective  graves,  and  both  men 
and  women  commence  smoking.  For  this 
purpose  they  either  bring  a  box  of  to- 
bacco with  them  or  some  tobacco  twist  in 
their  pockets  and  a  number  of  clay  pipes, 
the  long  stems  of  which  they  break  a 
piece  off.  Evidence  of  this  custom  is  left 
behind   in  the   shape   of  empty    tobacco 
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i  boxes  and  bits  of  pipe  stems  stre 
about.  The  last  time  I  went  to  this  place 
I  saw,  also,  an  old  iron  kettle  and  a  tin 
pot,  but  how  they  came  there  I  don't  know, 
unless  they  had  been  used  to  contain  holy 
water.  While  the  "keening  "and  smok- 
ing is  going  on,  the  coffin  bearers  having 
walked  three  times  round  the  centre  with 
it,  put  it  on  the  ground  and  dig  the  shal- 
low grave.  This  done,  the  white  sheet 
shrouding  the  coffin  is  removed  and  the 
latter  is  lowered  into  its  resting  place.  If 
a  priest  is  present  he  reads  prayers  and 
sprinkles  holy  water  over  the  coffin  and 
over  the  people,  who  stand  up  and  bow 
themselves.  When  the  bottle,  sometimes 
it  is  an  old  soda-water  one,  which  contained 
the  holy  water  has  been  emptied,  it  is 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  bits  thrown  into 
the  grave,  also  the  pins  that  fastened  the 
pall,  so  that  nothing  may  be  used  again. 
The  earth  is  then  shovelled  back,  and  any 
bones  that  have  been  disturbed,  and  the 
large  fiat  stones  piled  up  again.  This 
completes  the  ceremony.  The  mourners 
begin  to  disperse  and  the  entrance  to  the 
burying  ground  is  closed  up  once  more 
by  branches  of  trees  laid  across.  Those 
who  have  come  long  distances  return  on 
the  shabby  cars  waiting  beyond,  and  the 
near  neighbors  go  back  on  foot.  On  Sat- 
urday nights  some  of  the  people  visit  this 
cemetery  to  pray  by  their  own  graves. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  place  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  very  damp  cli- 
mate, and  how  near  the  surface  the  bodies 
are  buried,  the  atmosphere  there  is  as  pure 
as  possible,  a  worm  is  never  to  be  seen, 
and  the  one  or  two  wooden  crosses  and 
the  wooden  boxes  lying  about  are  as  sound 
as  possible.  This  sacred  enclosure  also 
contains  a  holy  well  where  cures  are  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  effected.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  peasant  here  who 
declares  that  once  when  he  was  blind  he 
leant  over  the  holy  well  till  at  last  he  saw 
a  trout  in  it  and  immediately  his  sight  was 
restored.  But  as  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  Irish  seems  to  be  exag- 
geration, I  feel  rather  sceptical  about  this 
story.  Even  their  miles  are  longer  than 
ours,  and  their  acres  broader,  an  English 
mile  only  being  equal  to  three-quarters  of 
an  Irish  mile,  and  an  English  acre  equals 
a  little  over  two-thirds  of  an  Irish  acre. 
However,  to  return  to  the  well.  Besides 
the  one  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another 
holy  one  in  a  field  near.  This  well  an  En- 
glish and  a  Protestant  gentleman,  mark 
you,  has  had  fenced  in  to  prevent  the 
cattle  from  damaging  it.  The  other  Sun- 
day I  saw  two  people  walking  round  and 
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round  this  sacred  spot  and  one  droppinc^ 
a  stone  each  time  they  completed  a  circle. 
Afterwards  they  knelt  down  for  4i  few 
minutes  and  then  departed.  These  holy 
wells  are  about  a  foot  deep,  and  enclosed 
by  stones.  They  only  contain  a  very  little 
water  left  by  the  last  rainfall. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  peasantry 
are  going  to  the  village  fairs  and  having 
dances  in  their  cabins.  The  fairs  are 
principally  held  in  the  summer,  and  the 
dances  mostly  in  the  winter.  They  begin 
about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  and  keep 
it  up  to  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Sunday  nights  are  the  favorite  times.  As 
they  are  orderly  and  sober,  this  dancing  is 
a  very  harmless  amusement.  I  have  seen 
four  of  these  dances,  which  generally 
lake  place  when  a  piper  or  fiddler  passes 
that  way.  The  last  dance  but  one  I  was 
at,  was  held  in  one  of  the  smaller  cabins. 
In  this  limited  space  there  were  six  peo- 
ple jigging  and  five  or  six  looking  on. 
The  piper  was  playing,  accompanied  by 
his  son  on  a  tin  whistle,  his  wife  hushing 
a  baby  in  the  corner,  the  eldest  daughter, 
with  her  weird  face  and  shock  of  red  hair, 
peeping  out  near  her,  and  three  or  four 
small  children,  also  of  the  piper's  family, 
were  lying  in  a  bed  built  in  the  wall,  and 
being  chastised  every  now  and  then  for 
being  awake  !  Besides  this  small  crowd, 
there  were  two  pigs  under  the  bed,  a  cow 
and  two  calves  reposing  on  some  dried 
heather  or  sedge,  and  several  fowls  roost- 
ing on  the  rafters  above.  The  whole  pic- 
turesque scene  was  partially  shadowed, 
and  partially  lit  up,  by  the  glow  from  the 
peat  fire  and  the  dim  light  of  a  small  oil 
lamp.  Some  few  can  do  a  polka,  or  a  sort 
of  lancers,  but  the  most  usual,  and  the 
most  popular,  dance  is  the  monotonous 
jig.  It  is  performed  by  two  rows  of  peo- 
ple facing  each  other,  and  doing  a. kind  of 
shuffle  on  alternate  feet,  varied  by  occa- 
sionally changing  sides.  When  a  couple 
wish  to  finish,  they  cross  hands,  turn  each 
other  round  once  or  twice,  and  then  retire. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  jig  seems  to  be  in 
who  can  keep  it  up  the  longest  for  the  two 
who  are  the  last  to  stop  are  applauded  by 
the  on-lookers.  Those  who  join  in  the 
dance  give  a  penny  or  twopence  to  the 
piper,  according  to  their  means.  A  trav- 
elling musician  can  always  depend  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  natives,  as  he  jour- 
neys from  place  to  place. 

The  Irish  pipes  differ  in  construction 
from  the  Scotch  pipes,  and  when  the 
player  is  standing  he  props  up  on  a  stick 
his  right  knee,  against  which  he  presses 
the  longest  wooden  tube  to  keep  the  air 
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in,  and  to  produce  a  certain  note.  Many 
of  the  peasantry  can  only  speak  Irish,  a 
language  quite  distinct  in  itself  and  utterly 
unintelligible  to  my  English  ears,  to  which 
it  sounds  like  German,  being  rather  gut- 
tural. Those  who  know  English  speak  it 
very  correctly,  and  do  not  drop  their  aspi- 
rates as  the  lower  classes  in  England  do. 
Both  men  and  women  smoke  and  chew 
tobacco. 

In  these  parts  there  still  exists  the  old 
pillion  fashion  of  riding.  When  a  fair  is 
being  held  anywhere,  one  always  meets 
several  couples  on  horseback,  the  woman 
sitting  sideways  and  holding  on  to  the 
man  in  front.  Sometimes  the  horse  or 
Connemara  pony,  a  sturdy  little  creature, 
carries  instead  two  men,  or  a  woman  and 
a  bale  of  flannel  which  is  fastened  on  to 
the  straw  saddle,  and  the  husband  or 
brother  leading  the  animal.  Once  I  saw 
a  woman  riding  sideways  by  herself,  and 
holding  an  umbrella  up,  as  it  was  raining. 
She  looked  so  peculiar.  An  umbrella 
here  is  a  great  sign  of  opulence. 

The  roads  are  remarkably  good,  and 
also  remarkably  hard,  as  those  who  have 
fallen  can  testify.  Their  only  fault  is 
their  want  of  width,  which  scarcely  allows 
two  cars  to  pass  abreast.  As  it  is,  a 
driver  has  sometimes  to  turn  one  of  the 
side  seats  up.  Cows,  donkeys,  sheep, 
pigs,  ducks,  geese,  and  fowls  wander  along 
the  highways  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and 
are  so  tame  that  if  anybody  or  anything  is 
coming  by  they  move  out  of  the  way  in 
the  most  leisurely  manner,  and  the  pigs 
almost  sneer  at  you  as  you  pass  for  not 
knowing  better  than  thus  to  disturb  your 
betters,  the  backbone  of  Ireland. 

As  timber  is  so  scarce,  walls  take  the 
place  of  palings  and  fences.  They  are 
built  of  large,  flat  stones  quarried  from 
the  mountains,  and  piled  up  to  the  height 
required,  but  only  sometimes  is  cement 
used  to  fasten  the  stones  together.  It  is 
much  more  usual  to  see  ferns  and  moss 
growing  between  the  crevices. 

Living  long  distances  from  towns  and 
villages,  the  people  are  greatly  dependent 
on  their  own  exertions.  They  build  their 
own  cabins,  shear  their  own  sheep,  card, 
spin,  and  dye  the  wool,  which  when  spun 
they  send  away  to  be  woven  into  flannel 
or  thick  frieze.  The  latter  is  made  up 
into  suits  for  the  men  and  boys  by  some 
so-called  tailor  in  a  village  or  town.  The 
women  generally  make  their  own  and  their 
children's  clothes.  They  obtain  a  brown 
dye  by  boiling  down  a  certain  white-look- 
ing lichen  or  moss,  which  grows  on  the 
rocks.     A  yellow  hue  they  get  from  a  par- 
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ticular  heather,  but  the  scarlet  colors  they 
have  to  buy.  The  women,  most  of  whom 
are  barefooted,  wear  chiefly  short  red 
skirts,  dark,  nondescript  bodices,  and  scar- 
let or  brown  checked  shawls  over  their 
heads  and  shoulders,  and  a  few  have  white 
shawls  looking  more  like  blankets.  Some- 
times they  draw  their  skirts  up  over  their 
heads  instead.  Many  of  the  old  women 
look  very  nice  and  neat  in  their  close- 
fitting  white  caps  or  mutches  tied  under 
the  chin.  The  children's  dresses  are  of 
rough  white  flannel.  They  go  about  with- 
out any  hats,  stockings,  or  shoes. 

The  men  and  boys  are  generally  shod, 
and  can  sometimes  boast  of  socks.  On 
Sundays  several  clean  white  collars  are  to 
be  seen. 

Almost  all  are  strict  Roman  Catholics, 
and  attend  chapel  very  regularly,  great 
distances  being  no  excuse.  The  sermons 
are  preached  in  Irish.  Each  parish  is 
under  two  priests.  The  parish  I  was  in 
embraces  an  area  of  fifty-nine  thousand 
acres,  though,  of  course,  this  includes  un- 
inhabited mountains.  Still  the  work  must 
be  very  hard,  having  often  to  go  miles  in 
the  wind,  rain,  and  cold  at  winter  time. 
Both  the  priests  here  are  teetotallers  for 
the  sake  of  example,  and  not  bigoted  tee- 
totallers either,  for  I  saw  one  pour  some 
whiskey  into  a  bottle  to  take  to  a  sick 
parishioner.  The  education  of  the  chil- 
dren is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
priests,  though  the  school  nearest  here 
was  built  by  an  English  Protestant  land- 
lord. Notwithstanding  the  great  distances 
some  of  the  pupils  have  to  go,  and  the 
continual  rains,  the  attendance  is  very 
regular.  The  children  from  this  neigh- 
borhood have  to  walk  ten  miles  a  day  to 
be  taught.  They  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  good  elementary  education,  which  the 
parents  could  never  have  had,  as  they  are 
very  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

The  School  Board  not  having  yet  ex- 
tended its  benign  influence  over  these 
parts,  the  poor  pupils  do  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  learning  French,  music,  etc., 
so  I  shudder  to  think  what  incompetent 
servants,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  they 
will  make  in  the  future  without  these  ac- 
complishments I  The  only  power  that  can 
enforce  regular  attendance  here  is  the 
power  of  the  priest's  tongue,  which  power 
the  present  priests  of  this  parish  use 
rightly  on  the  side  of  law  and  order;  and 
though  one  of  them  I  know  advocates 
Home  Rule,  still  he  always  denounces 
from  the  altar  the  slightest  transgression 
of  the  law,  and  in  his  former  curi,  during 
the  last  disturbances,  used  all  his  influence 


to  suppress  outrages.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  all  the  priests  in  Ireland  do 
not  use  their  power  with  equal  discretion. 
A  Protestant  myself,  and  with  little  liking 
for  the  generality  of  those  who  represent 
religion,  be  they  Ranter,  Canter,  or  Cath- 
olic, still  1  must  have  been  fortunate 
enough  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
priesthood,  for  the  only  one  I  know  is  a 
very  peaceable,  broad-minded,  well-read, 
well-informed,  clever  man.  I  almost  think 
he  would  renounce  Home  Rule  if  he  saw 
the  assembling  together  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  country.  All  the  fortj'-four 
years  of  his  life  he  has  never  been  to  En- 
gland, so  he  has  still  to  look  forward  to 
one  day  seeing  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  pantomimes 
and  all  the  other  great  sights  of  London. 

My  priestly  friend  attributes  the  Irish 
agitations  to  secret  societies  going 
amongst  the  people,  and  working  on  the 
feelings  of  the  ignorant.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  acknowledges  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  paramount 
power.  If  so,  it  is  able  to,  and  ought  to, 
counteract  the  evil  influences  of  these  so- 
cieties. Otherwise,  we  can  come  to  but 
one  of  two  conclusions  :  if  secret  societies 
exist  and  flourish  under  the  very  eyes,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of,  the  Church,  then 
the  Church  must  either  be  for  them,  though 
it  be  only  passively,  or  the  secret  societies 
possess,  after  all,  the  greater  power,  and 
defy  priests  and  purgatory  together.  An 
Irish  landlord  told  me  himself  that  on  one 
occasion  two  priests  threatened  his  life 
because  he  would  not  vote  with  them  on 
some  local  matter.  This  must  have  been 
an  encouraging  example  to  the  "  moon- 
litjhters."  Fortunately,  the  head  priest 
and  curate  of  this  parish  are  quite  a  differ- 
ent stamp  of  men,  and  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn  violence  of  word,  thought,  or 
deed. 

However,  to  return  from  priest  to  peas- 
ant. Both  men  and  women  work  in  the 
field,  the  former  earning  ^js.  6d.  a  week, 
and  the  latter  5^.  a  week.  Although  this 
is  less  than  an  English  laborer  would  get, 
still  they  do  not  work  so  well  or  so  quickly, 
and  require  constant  supervision.  Some- 
times the  landlords  take  the  rents  out  in 
work,  instead  of  in  money.  Besides  field 
labor,  the  peasantry  are  employed  as  herds 
to  look  after  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
on  the  mountains,  or  to  fish  for  their  mas- 
ters or  do  anything  else  that  is  required  of 
them.  Those  who  fish  on  their  own  ac- 
count can,  with  ordinary  luck,  make  enough 
money  from  the  result  of  their  hauls,  which 
they  sell  at  the  principal  villages,  to  keep 
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them  all  the  winter.  But  more  profitable 
to  the  people  than  any  fish  or  bird  that 
they  ever  catch,  is  that  pretentious  pouter 
pigeon,  the  tourist,  who  is  plucked  and 
sold  with  great  success  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  boats  in  general  use  on  this  coast 
are  called  canoes.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  the  facsimile  in  shape  and  construction 
of  the  ones  the  natives  here  had  before, 
and  ever  since,  the  Norman  Conquest. 
These  canoes  are  about  sixteen  feet  long 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  broad.  They 
have  no  keel  or  rudder,  and  are  easily  up- 
set, but  at  the  same  time  they  can  float  in 
only  a  few  inches  of  water  ;  they  are  made 
of  tarred  canvas,  lined  inside  with  a  very 
thin  layer  of  wood,  with  slender  wooden 
staves  across,  and  three  seats  for  the  row- 
ers. The  oars  are  long  and  narrow,  with 
hardly  any  blade  ;  instead  of  rullocks,  bits 
of  wood  are  stuck  in  upright  on  the  sides 
to  secure  the  oars  by  means  of  holes  in 
the  handles,  which  are  slipped  over  these 
sticks.  Owing  to  the  rocky  coast  and  the 
frail  construction  of  these  canoes,  great 
care  and  experience  is  required  in  navi- 
gating them,  for  a  very  slight  knock 
against  a  sharp  point  would  pierce  the 
canvas  and  thin  wood  through. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  Ire- 
land, or  at  any  rate  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
who  manage  to  make  the  proverbial  silk 
purses  out  of  sows'  ears,  when  the  pigs 
have  to  be  sold  to  pay  exorbitant  interest 
—  I  refer  to  bankers  and  shopkeepers. 
The  former  charge  the  poor  people  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  loans,  and 
the  latter  charge  thus  for  credit.  First 
one  shilling  for  entering  in  their  books, 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  per  month,  for 
as  long  as  the  bill  remains  due.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  buys  one  hundredweight 
of  flour  for  ten  or  eleven  shillings,  and 
does  not  pay  for  six  months,  he  will  pay 
threepence  per  month  interest,  and  one 
shilling  for  entering ;  so  the  shopkeepers 
make  about  thirty  per  cent,  by  the  inter- 
est alone,  apart  from  the  original  profit  on 
each  article  and  the  fee  for  booking.  In 
some  newspaper  it  was  said  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  shopkeepers  the  people  would 
starve.  But  I  say  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  shopkeepers  the  people  would 
live  and  be  able  to  put  by.  A  certain 
reasonable  interest  for  credit  is  only  fair 
and  right,  but  surely  honesty  should  draw 
the  line  at  something  under  thirty  per 
cent.! 

And  now,  having  given  a  slight  descrip- 
tion of  nature  and  the  natives  of  the  Wild 
West,   I   should  just   like   to  add  a  few 


remarks  about  the  people,  judging  from 
my  own  observations  of  those  of  this 
neighborhood,  I  like  the  people,  though 
I  must  say  they  are  improvident,  thrift- 
less, dirty,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  untruthful, 
but  at  the  same  time,  fairly  honest, 
grateful  for  kindness,  very  contented, 
very  respectful,  generous,  and  peaceably 
inclined.  I  dare  say  those  who  read  this 
will  shake  their  heads  in  dissent  at  the 
words,  "peaceably  inclined;"  so  they 
are  naturally,  and  were  quiet  enough  till 
agitators  from  other  parts  came  secretly 
amongst  them,  and  worked  on  their  igno- 
rance, using  threats,  which  were  some- 
times put  into  practice  when  resistance 
was  made. 

Why,  I  don't  believe  the  majority  of 
the  peasantry  here  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "Home  Rule,"  and  they  listen 
with  equal  indifference  to  their  piper 
playing  "  The  Wearing  of  the  Green,'* 
"St.  Patrick's  Day,"  or  "God  Save  the 
Queen,"  As  long  as  they  can  jig  through 
life  leisurely,  they  don't  care  what  the 
tune  is,  or  who  pays  the  piper.  One  can 
abuse  all  the  Parnells,  O'Connors,  and 
O'Briens,  or  any  other  Irishman  that  ever 
played  the  patriot,  and  they  don't  mind  ; 
potatoes,  pigs,  a  pipe,  and  a  sly  pull  at 
potheen  are  all  they  care  about.  No  one 
can,  with  justice,  say  that  the  landlords 
have  been  altogether  blameless,  or  that 
the  tenants  can  boast  clear  consciences. 
A  little  more  "give"  and  a  little  less 
"  take  "  on  both  sides  was  and  is  required, 
but  it  is  the  turbulent  minority  who  are 
most  in  fault,  not  the  indifferent  majority. 

To  the  evil  influence  of  secret  societies, 
self-seeking  sinners  and  suspected  saints, 
is  due,  and  on  their  own  shoulders  be,  the 
disgrace  that  brands  Ireland  of  the  past, 
Ireland  of  the  present,  but,  we  believe 
and  hope,  not  Ireland  of  the  future. 

B.  S.  Knollys. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A   FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  PARSON. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  ago  since  read- 
ers of  history  —  I  do  not  mean  historians 
—  began  to  be  consciously  tired  of  the 
details  of  campaigns  and  battles.  We 
had  become  a  peace-loving  generation,  a 
generation  that  was  averse  to  having  its 
feelings  harrowed,  a  generation  that  had 
begun  to  doubt  whether  martial  glory  was 
the  only  glory,  a  generation  that  had  set 
itself  to  ask  whether  the  uneventful  hum- 
drum life  of  the  present  was  not  after  all 
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worth  living,  and  then  went  on  to  ask, 
rather  hazily,  whether  there  was  anything 
iike  it  in  the  past.  So  a  new  school  of 
historians  rose  up,  whose  teachers  began 
to  investigate  the  origin,  growth,  and  de- 
veJopment  of  our  institutions  ;  and  one  of 
them,  John  Richard  Green,  struck  out  a 
line  of  his  own  when  he  began  and 
brought  to  completion  that  work  of  real 
genius  and  original  research,  the  "Short 
History  of  the  English  People." 

When  a  man  strikes  out  a  new  idea  he 
may  have  reason  to  complain  that  others 
appropriate  it  and  claim  it  as  their  own,  but 
he  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  to 
himself.  The  good  seed  with  a  living  germ 
in  it  is  sure  to  spring  up  he  knoweth  not 
how.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  thafM^ 
people  have  become  curious  to  know  how 
the  people  lived  in  ages  past,  and  feel  only 
a  languid  interest  in  the  exploits  of  kings 
and  great  captains,  or  armies  and  navies, 
and  champions  and  conquerors.  There  is 
a  voice  which  is  calling  out  from  the  hearts 
of  the  very  ordinary  folk  inhabiting  these 
islands,  and  which  seems  to  be  saying  to 
those  who  know,  "  Tell  us  something  about 
ourselves  in  the  past  by  telling  us  how 
such  as  we  lived,  and  thought,  and  strug- 
gled in  the  old  days."  It  is  not  easy  to 
supply  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  infor- 
mation which  has  arisen  of  late  among  us. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  begin  by 
combating  the  immense  mass  of  gratuitous 
assumptions  and  contemptuous  prejudices 
which  have  held  the  field  so  long ;  we 
have  to  prove  that  a  great  deal  that  we 
learnt  of  our  accredited  teachers  was 
wrong,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  confidence 
in  our  own  conclusions  by  showing  that 
such  as  were  before  us  were  by  no  means 
infallible,  and  sometimes  committed  them- 
selves to  quite  untenable  theories.  Of 
course,  when  men  venture  upon  this  line 
they  are  sure  to  appear  presumptuous, 
and  something  more.  But  that  is  not  ail. 
The  saying,  "  Blessed  is  the  land  that  has 
no  history,"  is  a  very  pregnant  saying, 
and  part  of  its  meaning  is  that  when  peo- 
ple lead  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life,  with- 
out much  ambition  and  without  great 
calamities  or  violent  changes,  the  records 
of  their  lives  and  proceedings  are  apt  to 
appear  dull  and  uninteresting  to  those 
that  come  after,  and  so  they  are  often 
without  compunction  consigned  to  the 
dust-bin,  the  rag-bag,  or  the  flames.  Only 
here  and  there  does  an  eccentric  nonde- 
script, with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  find  him- 
self possessed  by  a  mania  for  scrutinizing 
the  most  useless  documents  that  come  in 
his  way,  and  employ  himself  in  decipher- 


ing parish  papers,  bailiff's  accounts, 
other  such  lumber,  and  the  older  they  are 
the  happier  he  is  to  meet  with  them  and 
transcribe  them.  It  is  a  very  curious 
and  wholly  irrepressible  and  incurable 
monomania;  but,  I  grieve  to  say  —  for  by 
my  confession  I  shall  be  sure  to  incur 
the  ridicule  and  scornful  pity  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures—  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  am 
one  who  suffers  from  this  form  of  mad- 
ness. 

When  I  am  too  weary  to  sleep,  or  to 
read,  or  to  talk,  or  to  think,  or  to  listen,  I 
have,  for  many  years  past,  found  a  sooth- 
ing and  healthful  recreation  in  simply 
copying  something  which  has  never  been 
printed  and  is  never  likely  to  be,  some- 
thing which  not  everybody  can  read,  and 
very  few  would  care  to  read,  if  they  could 
make  it  out.  I  "draw  the  line  some- 
where." I  draw  the  line  for  the  most  part 
at  the  fifteenth  century.  Everything  that 
comes  to  my  hands  before  that  time  I 
fasten  upon  and  set  to  work  at;  but  when 
a  document  is  less  than  five  hundred  years 
old  it  is  a  little  too  modern  for  my  taste. 
But  when  I  get  a  roll,  or  even  a  convey- 
ance, of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  better 
—  a  great  deal  better  —  of  the  thirteenth, 
or  sometimes  even  of  the  twelfth,  I  am  a 
happy  man,  and  I  copy  patiently  on,  and 
the  result  is  —  virtue  rewarded. 

Lest  the  reader  should  do  me  the  injus- 
tice of  supposing  that  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment is  the  business  of  my  life,  I 
must  needs  inform  him  that  I  spend  only 
my  leisure  moments  in  this  foolish  diver- 
sion. It  is  the  amusement  of  my  odd 
minutes  and  odd  half-hours;  but  I  am 
sometimes  amazed  at  myself  when  I  see 
how  my  collection  of  miscellaneous  tran- 
scripts has  grown.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
subject  of  constant  regret,  and  of  no  little 
perplexity,  to  observe  how  very  rarely  I 
come  upon  any  documents  which  throw 
light  upon  the  daily  life  and  social  status 
of  the  country  clergy  during  this  early 
time.  My  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Cadaver- 
ous, used  to  say  that  we  know  quite  as 
much  about  them  as  was  good  for  us  ;  but 
this  was  one  of  his  contradictious  sayings, 
and  of  a  piece  with  another  saying  of  his 
that  the  English  clergy  and  the  English 
monasteries  were  deteriorated  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  rise  of  the  universities,  and 
by  the  fashion  of  young  men  seeking  that 
sort  of  learning  abroad  which  they  could 
have  found  just  as  well,  or  better,  at 
home,  and  that  the  clergy  ceased  to  be 
interesting  by  reason  of  their  being  over- 
governed,  and  cowed,  and  snubbed  by  the 
bishops  and  other  overbearing  function- 
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aries,  when  the  academics  begin  to  lift  up 
their  heads  on  high  and  to  walk  with  a 
proud  look.  This  odd  position  of  his  he 
would  take  up  with  some  vehemence  at 
times,  but  I  noticed  that,  like  many  other 
dogmatists,  he  was  wont  to  support  it  less 
by  evidence  adduced  than  by  unhesitating 
assertion.  Peace  be  with  him  !  I  intend 
to  publish  the  cream  of  his  note-book 
some  day.  When  they  appear  the  world 
will  know  that  there  has  been  a  prophet 
among  them. 

Among  the  many  old  manuscripts  which 
I  have  copied  verbatim  and  literatim,  ouo. 
of  the  most  curious  and  precious  is  what 
we  should  now  call  a  balance  sheet,  or 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  a 
certain  bailiff,  or  clerk,  or  managing  man, 
who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Rev. 
John  de  Gurnay,  rector  of  Harpley,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1306.  Harpley  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Sandringham, 
two  from  Houghton,  and  twelve  from 
Lynn.  Here  the  Gurnays  had  a  house  of 
some  pretension  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  I  dare  say  even 
earlier,  and  they  were  the  lords  of  a  small 
manor,  which  was  called  after  them  Gur- 
nay's  Manor. 

My  friend  the  Rev.  John  was  almost 
certainly  the  son  of  a  certain  Sir  John  de 
Gurnay,  and  almost  as  certainly  a  younger 
son,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  holy 
orders  and  accepted  the  family  living  as 
he  did,  apparently  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  was  much  more  than 
half  over.  Now,  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
elder  brother  died  leaving  no  issue,  and, 
for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
unmarried,  and  the  Rev.  John  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates,  which  were  not  in- 
considerable, and  for  the  most  part  lying 
about  in  three  or  four  parishes  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bailiffs'  accounts  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  to 
be  met  with  by  the  thousand  all  over  En- 
gland ;  they  are  not  very  exciting  reading 
—  they  are,  in  fact,  caviare  to  the  general. 
I  have  handled  many  hundreds  of  them,  I 
have  copied  or  analyzed  many  scores ;  but 
accounts  of  so  early  a  date  as  this  one 
that  lies  before  me  are  at  least  compara- 
tively rare  ;  and  of  anything  like  a  balance 
sheet  rendered  to  a  country  clergyman  by 
his  factor  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  or  heard 
of  an  example,  except  this  one  that  lies 
before  me. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  unique  docu- 
ment furnishes  us  with  a  great  deal  of  very 


curious  and  minute  information  regarding 
the  rector's  way  of  life,  habits,  social  sta- 
tus, and  other  matters,  such  as  could  only 
be  gleaned  from  such  a  source  as  this.  If 
we  have  now  and  then  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  draw  our  inferences  from 
slight  indications,  this  is  only  what  we  are 
always  compelled  to  do  in  studying  the 
past.  For  the  past  must  be  studied,  or  it 
can  never  be  known, 

I  hesitated  at  first  where  I  should  begin 
—  but  after  consideration  it  seems  to  me 
best  to  say  a  word  about  the  house  in 
which  this  worthy  clergyman  lived,  and 
to  show  my  readers  what  sort  of  a  house 
it  was.  In  that  part  of  Norfolk  where 
Harpley  is  situated,  stone  is  scarce  and 
dear  ;  the  making  of  bricks  was  an  art 
which  had  almost  perished  among  us,  and 
even  if  it  had  existed  hereabouts,  brick 
earth,  such  as  our  ancestors  would  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  bake  into 
bricks,  was  not  to  be  found.  Moreover, 
the  rights  of  the  homagers  of  every  manor 
to  "  turbary  "  and  collecting  of  furze,  and 
lopping  and  topping  of  trees  growing  in 
certain  parts  of  the  manor-  that  is,  the 
right  of  providing  themselves  with  fuel  in 
one  form  or  another  —  was  very  jealously 
watched,  and  whereas  in  Harpley  there 
were  two  or  three  manors  whose  territories 
overlapped  or  ran  into  one  another,  the 
attempt  to  appropriate  any  large  portion 
of  the  common  stock  of  fuel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  brick  would  have  been 
resented  with  great  indignation,  and  some- 
thing like  a  rebellion;  certainly  a  succes- 
sion of  ugly  riots  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  an  invasion  of 
the  common  rights  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  timber  grown  and  standing  all  over 
the  island,  and  especially  over  Norfolk, 
than  is  now  to  be  found,  and  much  more 
importance  was  attached  to  the  woods  of 
a  manor  than  some  good  people  are 
inclined  to  suppose.  Timber  was  by  far 
the  most  important  building  material  used 
in  East  Anglia.  But  it  was  not  the  only 
one.  The  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  were  made  almost  exclusively  of 
what  we  call  '*  clay  lump"  in  our  part  of 
the  world;  but  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
and  well-to-do  were  either  constructed 
wholly  of  timber,  or  more  frequently  they 
were  built,  partly  of  timber  and  partly  of 
clay  lump,  as  the  old  stud-work  houses 
were  built,  of  which  some  very  interesting 
specimens  may  still  be  found  in  Cheshire 
and  Shropshire,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere 
where  timber  was  comparatively  plentiful 
and  stone  was  costly  or  scarce. 
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So  it  was  in  tiie  case  of  Mr.  Gurnay's 
house.  He  had  some  substantial  repairs 
to  carry  out  this  year  upon  his  Harpley 
property,  and  chiefly  upon  a  house  which 
I  suspect  had  recently  been  burnt  down, 
for  the  house  is  spoken  of  as  ^'■formerly 
the  house  of  David  Faber,"  and  it  looks 
as  if  this  house  had  been  rebuilt  from  the 
ground.  I  think,  too,  that  the  great  barn 
or  "grange"  adjoining  the  manor  house 
had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  fire,  and 
the  rectory  house  itself  had  not  escaped 
unscathed.  Therefore  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  timber  and  rafters  and 
scantlings  and  beams,  and  several  hun- 
dred weight  of  nails  and  bolts  and  clamps 
and  other  iron  "fixings,"  for  the  new 
work.  But  the  expense  did  not  end  there. 
In  the  account  there  are  entries  for 
digging  clay  and  for  the  cartage  thereof, 
and  inasmuch  as  water  was  scarce  —  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  scarce  —  some 
expense  was  incurred  in  carting  water  for 
mixing  with  the  clay,  i.e.,  for  making  the 
clay  lump  of  which  the  walls  of  the  houses 
were  in  part  built,  while  the  barn  seems 
to  have  been  made  exclusively  of  this 
material,  and  after  it  was  finished  the 
outside  was  daubed  all  over  with  pitch 
some  time  in  the  autumn. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  no  means  of  esti- 
mating even  approximately  the  real  cost 
of  all  this  rebuilding  and  repairs,  because 
the  worthy  bailiff  tells  us  that  the  rector 
had  himself  paid  for  the  timber  (which  he 
had  bought  at  Lynn),  and  also  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  done  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  iron  work,  and  that  all  that  the  bailiff 
had  to  do  with  the  matter  was  to  pay 
certain  small  amounts  which  were  still 
due  upon  the  articles  delivered,  and  which 
were  paid  only  when  it  should  be  found 
on  examination  that  the  quantities  agreed 
with  the  invoice.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  The  rector  had 
paid  the  heavier  part  of  the  outlay,  leaving 
the  bailiff  to  discharge  a  few  smaller  pay- 
ments out  of  the  "petty  cash  "  left  in  his 
hands.  As  for  the  rectory  house,  it  was 
covered  with  reed ;  one  of  the  rooms 
appears  to  have  been  panelled  with  pitch 
pine.,  and  it  had  a  somewhat  costly  door 
studded  with  iron  nails. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  rector  did 
not  live  in  the  rectory  house,  but  left  it 
for  the  use  of  his  curates  or  "chaplains." 
He  himself,  I  infer,  lived  at  the  manor 
house,  and  lived  there  in  some  state,  as  a 
man  of  his  means  was  entitled  to  do.  If 
a  gentleman  in  those  days  had  two  manor 
houses  —  to  go  no  further  —  it  was  at 
once  his  interest  and  his  duty  to  spend  a 
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was  his  interest  because,  by  his  presence 
among  his  people  he  "kept  things 
together,"  as  we  say,  in  more  ways  than 
one;  it  was  his  duty  because  he  was 
responsible  for  the  little  community  over 
which  he  was,  to  some  extent,  a  petty 
king,  and  to  some  extent  morally  a  pater- 
familias,  A  non-resident  lord  could  in- 
deed save  himself  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
by  staying  away  and  taking  his  rents  and 
his  dues,  such  as  they  were  ;  but  the  non- 
resident was  not  only  in  the  hands  of  his 
agent  and  bailiff,  but  he  left  the  poor 
people  too  very  much  at  the  man's  mercy 
to  grind  their  faces  and  to  extort  from 
them  all  he  could  get  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul. 

The  Rev.  John  had  another  good  house 
at  South  Wooton.  Wooton,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  first  station  on  the  railroad 
from  Lynn  to  Hunstanton.  Sir  John  de 
Gurnay  had  been  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wooton,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which 
I  am  not  going  to  tell,  because  I  am  not 
in  funds  upon  that  matter;  but  I  have  my 
suspicion  that  his  son,  the  Rev.  John, 
somehow  recovered  the  ancestral  manor 
of  which  his  father  had  been  deprived, 
and  that  here,  too,  at  the  manor  house  the 
rector  of  Harpley  spent  almost  half  his 
time  every  year. 

In  the  year  1305-6,  he  spent  twenty- 
one  weeks  at  Wooton,  and  thirty-one  at 
Harpley. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Rev.  John  lived,  I  must  needs 
say  a  word  about  the  church.  Harpley 
church  as  it  now  stands  is  quite  the  hand- 
somest ecclesiastical  edifice  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  chancel  is  about  half  a 
century  older  than  the  nave,  and  its  east 
window  is  said  to  be  identical  with  one  in 
the  vestry  of  Merton  College  Chapel,  Ox- 
ford, which  is  known  to  be  of  the  date  1310. 
The  inference  is  that  this  chancel  was 
built  about  the  same  time,  probably  a  few 
years  later.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  my 
readers  with  architectural  details;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  them  to  a  paper  upon 
the  church  contributed  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Jones  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Archaeologia."* 

This,  however,  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 


*  If  people,  when  they  stay  at  Hunstanton,  with 
nothing  to  do,  find  their  time  hang  somewhat  heavily 
on  their  hands,  I  venture  to  advise  them  to  spend  a 
day  in  going  to  see  Harpley,  where  the  church  will  well 
repay  them  for  their  trouble ;  and  if  they  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  rector  and  churchwardens  to 
remove  that  organ  from  the  south  aisle,  where  it  is 
flagrantly  out  of  place,  to  the  north  aisle  where  it  ought 
to  be,  they  will  do  a  good  work. 
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viz.,  that  the  present  church  is  a  very 
different  buildino;  from  that  which  existed 
in  the  year  with  which  our  bailiff's  account 
is  concerned.  To  begin  with,  the  old 
church  was  covered  with  thatch  or  reed, 
and  the  bailiff  enters  on  his  debit  side  a 
payment  for  reed  for  the  roof.  But  this  is 
not  all.  It  appears  that  the  church,  too, 
was  built  of  clay  lump  or  stud  work.  For, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  house,  which  we 
have  seen  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  this 
year,  a  certain  expense  was  incurred  in 
carting  water  for  mixing  with  the  clay,  so 
also  was  it  necessary  to  pay  for  cartage  of 
water  to  the  church  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  there  are  two  other  charges,  one  for 
some  iron  work,  possibly  for  the  door,  and 
another  for  two  ^^/^i-,  which  can  only  have 
been  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the 
churchyard.  The  rector  can  hardly  have 
been  yet  in  a  position  to  build  the  beauti- 
ful chancel  in  which  his  body  was  laid 
some  twenty-five  years  later,  for  he  had 
only  recently  come  into  possession  of  the 
family  estates,  and  his  first  duty  was  to 
erect  a  handsome  tomb  to  his  father, 
which  accordingly  he  did  erect  at  Lynn, 
as  we  find  from  an  entry  for  the  expenses 
of  a  certain  John  de  Chewyngton,  who 
appears  to  have  been  commissioned  to 
look  after  the  aforesaid  tomb,  and  was  sent 
to  Lynn  ad  imaginem  patris  domitti. 
Some  years  later  the  Rev.  John  undoubt- 
edly did  build  the  chancel  of  Harpley 
Church  much  as  we  have  it  now,  and  it  is 
a  noble  monument  of  the  good  man's 
large-hearted  liberality,  and  of  his  cultured 
taste,  and  of  his  zeal  "for  the  houses  of 
God  in  the  land." 

It  appears  that  the  rector  farmed  some 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the 
pasture,  the  sheep  walk,  and  meadows. 
The  account  shows  that  he  sowed  a  total 
of  183^  acres,  of  which  43^  acres  were  in 
wheat,  55  in  barley,  21  in  oats,  and  the 
rest  in  peas  (22  acres),  beans  (i^  acres), 
and  the  coarse  grain  known  as  siligo{2o\ 
acres).  The  peas,  we  find,  were  chiefly 
used  for  porridge,  as  some  quarters  of  oats 
were,  and  the  barley  was  chiefly  used  for 
beer.  The  beans,  it  seems,  were  given  to 
the  poor,  except  a  single  bushel  which 
went  to  the  stable.  There  had  been  two 
great  barley  stacks  standing  when  the 
year  began  ;  one  had  yielded  over  ninety- 
two  quarters,  and  the  other  a  little  over 
nineteen  quarters  ;  the  allowance  for  bar- 
ley seed  was  three  bushels  an  acre,  and  if 
we  may  assume  that  the  same  numbers  of 
acres  were  laid  down  in  barley  in  1305  as 
were  sown  in  1306,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  yield  on  the  barley  crop  wa«*  more  than 


six  times  the  seed,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
something  over  two  quarters.  But  such 
calculations  are  very  likely  to  mislead  us; 
we  really  have  not  sufficient  data  to  go 
upon,  and  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
touch  upon  this  problem,  if  I  were  not 
strongly  persuaded  that  the  late  Mr.  Tho- 
rold  Rogers  very  much  underrated  the 
yield  of  the  arable  land  of  the  country  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  soil  was  adequately  tilled,  or 
that  the  maximum  crop  upon  any  farm  was 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  was  raised 
among  us  in  the  "roaring  times,"  or  is 
raised  by  good  farmers  now  ;  but  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  cultivation  of  any 
land  could  have  been  carried  on  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  if  the  harvest  yielded  no 
more  than  three  or  four  times  the  quantity 
of  seed  sown  ;  the  margin  of  profit  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  maintain  the  labor- 
ers. 

The  rector  of  Harpley,  or  his  father 
before  him,  was  a  man  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  time  ;  for  whereas  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  many 
manors  on  which  the  personal  services  — 
or  enforced  labor  —  of  the  tenants  were 
still  exacted  (the  tenants  being  compelled 
to  give  so  many  days'  labor  in  the  year  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  domain,  and 
to  assist  with  their  cattle  in  ploughing, 
harrowing,  and  carting  over  the  acres  the 
lord  kept  in  his  hand),  it  appears  by  this 
account  that  these  services  had  been  com- 
pounded for  by  a  money  payment  before 
this  date.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  had 
been  relieved  of  their  most  burdensome 
imposts. 

Taking  the  manor  as  a  little  domain 
which  comprehended  a  geographical  area 
of  limited  extent,  with  so  many  acres 
under  cultivation  and  so  many  more  of 
waste,  woodland,  and  heath,  the  greater 
portion  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  and 
scattered  over  the  open  fields,  but  the 
compact  central  farm,  as  it  may  be  called, 
in  the  hands  of  the  lord,  and  cultivated 
for  his  behoof  —  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  the  village  community  is  its  self- 
supporting  character.  The  corn  grown 
upon  the  land  was  ground  at  the  manorial 
mill;  the  wool  was  spun  into  thread,  and 
the  thread  woven  where  it  grew.  The 
cattle  were  slaughtered  where  they  were 
bred,  when  they  had  been  used  for  a  year 
or  two  to  drag  the  plough  or  the  cart. 
Then  their  hides  were  dried  and  prepared 
to  be  made  into  harness,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  flesh  was  salted  down  for 
winter  consumption. 

Adjoining  the  manor  house  was  a  gar- 
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den  in  which  vegetables  were  grown,  and 
some  garden  seeds  were  distributed  to 
the  poor,  gratis.  There  are  few  subjects 
over  which  so  much  obscurity  still  hangs 
as  the  subject  of  mediaeval  horticulture  ; 
and  in  the  account  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  the  only  vegetable  named  is  the 
leek,  which  our  forefathers  appear  to  have 
loved  extremely  and  to  have  cultivated 
universally.  The  gardeners'  rolls  of  the 
priory  at  Norwich  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  series  of  such  rolls  during  the 
fifteenth  century  which  could  anywhere 
be  found  in  England,  and  they  deserve  to 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  students  ;  but 
we  must  wait  for  better  times  before  we 
can  hope  for  their  publication.  The  bailiff 
at  Harpley  includes  all  his  vegetables  un- 
der the  single  designation  of  "Olera." 
Besides  the  garden  there  was  an  orchard, 
and  the  crop  this  year  was  a  large  one  ; 
for,  after  using  all  that  were  needed  in  the 
house,  many  bushels  of  apples  were  sold 
by  the  bailiff.  The  late  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers,  though  he  had  frequently  met 
with  mention  of  hemp  as  cultivated  in 
England,  said  that  he  had  *'  never  seen 
any  entry  of  payment  for  such  kind  of 
labor"  as  the  manufacture  of  ropes  (Hist, 
of  Prices,  i.  28).  It  is  plain  that  at  Harp- 
ley,  as  in  many  other  places,  there  was  a 
hempland,  and  this  year  the  bailiff  brings 
into  his  account  two  payments  for  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  into  traces,  head- 
stalls, and  ropes. 

There  are  indications  that  the  rector  of 
Harpley  was  rather  a  "  high  farmer."  His 
implements,  such  as  they  were,  had  a  good 
deal  spent  upon  them,  and  whereas  at  this 
time  wheeled  carts  were  in  Norfolk  by  no 
means  universally  used,  Mr.  Gurnay's 
carts  appear  to  have  been  all  not  only  fur- 
nished with  wheels,  but  the  wheels  had 
iron  tyres,  or  the  next  best  substitute  for 
tyres,  to  wit,  thick  iron  plates,  called 
strakes,  attached  to  the  fellies  by  long 
spikes  which  were  riveted  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  woodwork.  The  sheep- 
fold,  too,  was  apparently  constructed  with 
exceptional  care,  and  afforded  much  more 
protection  and  warmth  for  the  lambs  than 
was  customary  in  Norfolk,  even  fifty  years 
ago,  among  any  but  the  leading  sheep 
breeders  of  the  county. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  Norfolk  farmers 
and  resident  gentry  to  let  out  their  herds 
of  cows  at  so  much  a  head  for  the  "  sea- 
son." The  owner  had  to  feed  the  catde 
and  house  them,  and  if  a  cow  chanced  to 
die,  he  had  to  supply  her  place  with  an- 
other of  equal  value'.     When  a  cow  be- 


came  dry  the  owner  took  her  back  and  the 
calf  was  his  ;  the  hirer  took  all  the  milk 
and  made  his  profit  by  it  if  he  could. 
This  practice  still  survives  extensively  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  the  payment  for  the  hire 
of  the  cows  is  very  high  — so  high  that  it 
is  said  to  amount  to  as  much  as  two-thirds 
the  market  value  of  the  animal  for  the 
mere  annual  hire.  The  rector  of  Harpley 
in  1306  let  out  his  herd  by  the  year  in  this 
way,  reserving  three  cows,  however,  for 
the  requirements  of  the  household,  and 
his  dairymaid's  name  was  Emma.  The 
three  cows  reserved  were  apparently  not 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  milk  for 
the  porridge  ;  the  servants  were  very  lib- 
erally supplied  with  oatmeal;  also,  they 
had  rations  of  cheese,  which,  however, 
was  not  made  in  the  dairy,  but  was  bought 
perhaps  from  the  hirer  of  the  other  cows. 
Goats  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  our  Nor- 
folk records  ;  but  the  Rev.  John  had  a 
flock  of  goats  at  Wooton,  which  he  let  out 
in  the  same  way  as  he  did  his  herd  of  cows, 
I  rather  suspect  he  did  not  like  a  bevy  of 
women  about  him  and  his  household  ;  and 
milking  and  butter-making  he  therefore 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Let  others 
milk  the  cows  and  the  goats,  and  make 
their  profit  of  the  dairy  business  if  they 
could  — that  should  be  their  affair. 

I  have  said  that  when  a  cow  or  bullock 
was  slaughtered  the  hide  was  turned  into 
leather,  if  leather  was  needed,  for  the  har- 
ness room  or  other  purposes.  Sixty  years 
ago —  I  am  told  by  old  men  who  can  look 
back  so  far  —  in  every  considerable  village 
in  Norfolk  there  was  a  tan  vat,  where  the 
farmers  took  their  hides  to  be  cured.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  long  and  a 
very  nauseous  process  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
latidatores  temporis  acti  assure  me  that 
there  is  no  such  leather  now  as  they  used 
to  have  when  they  were  boys. 

'•'■That  was  more  juicy  like  !  There  was 
more  suppleness  and  heart  to  the  old 
leather.  Why,  Lor'  bless  you,  I  never 
remember  my  father  with  more  than  one 
pair  o'  leather  breeches  all  his  life.  You 
couldnH  wear  that  leather  out.  My  father  'd 
think  nothing  of  riding  fifty  miles  in  they 
breeches,  and  going  to  church  in  'em  o* 
Sunday !  " 

In  the  account  we  are  dealing  with,  I 
find  a  payment  entered  for  making  tallow 
into  dip  candles.  Here  again  I  have  met 
with  some  curious  explanation  of  this  en- 
try in  the  reminiscences  of  our  reverend 
seniors.  Sixty  years  ago,  on  a  substantial 
farm,  the  dip  candles  were  almost  always 
bought  of  the  tallow  chandlers,  by  whom 
they  were  made  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the 
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mould  candles  were  always  made  in  the 
house,  and  generally  by  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment.  The  mould  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  tin  tube  which  was  set 
upright  on  a  dish,  half  full  of  moist  sand, 
to  keep  the  tallow  from  escaping.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  knack  and  dexterity 
required  in  working  the  cotton-wick  (the 
housewife  used  to  buy  this  in  balls  of  the 
travelling  pedlars)  into  the  middle  of  the 
tallow,  which  was  poured  hot  into  the 
tube;  and  my  informant  told  me,  with 
some  pride,  that  his  mother  was  noted  as 
the  best  candle  maker  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, her  wicks  were  always  "  straight 
and  stretched  as  they  ought  to  be." 

There  are  two  or  three  omissions  in  the 
account  which  are  a  little  puzzling.  There 
is  no  mention  of  butter,  eggs,  or  honey 
directly  or  indirectly.  As  to  the  butter, 
it  is  just  possible,  but  very  improbable, 
that  none  was  used  in  the  household,  but 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there  should 
have  been  no  beehives,  and  no  careful 
storing  of  the  produce,  and  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  no  account  was  kept  of  the 
eggs.  In  the  thirteenth  century  —  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  only 
six  years  out  of  that  century  —  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  a 
rent  roll  of  any  Norfolk  estate  which  does 
not  enter  the  rent  p?.id  by  the  tenant  in 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  other  portion  paid  in 
oats,  in  addition  to  the  mere  money  pay- 
ment. In  this  balance  sheet  the  bailiff 
sets  down,  (i)  the  payment  in  composition 
of  personal  services  ;  (2)  the  number  of 
bushels  of  oats  ;  (3)  the  money  rent  ;  and 
all  this  very  minutely,  but  not  a  word 
about  the  eggs,  which,  in  a  manor  of  this 
pretension,  would  amount  to  many  hun- 
dreds and  probably  thousands.  Another 
significant  omission  is  all  mention  of  any 
tithes,  except  the  tithe  of  lambs  or  offer- 
ings paid  to  the  Rev.  John  as  rector  of  the 
parish  ;  although  his  payments  of  tithes 
due  from  himself  at  Wooton  and  elsewhere 
are  duly  entered.  I  can  only  explain  the 
difficulty  by  conjecturing  that  another 
functionary  had  to  keep  account  of  such 
small  matters  as  the  eggs,  honey,  hemp, 
flax,  and  perhaps  garden  produce,  and  that 
this  account,  with  the  tallies,  was  rendered 
to  the  steward  of  the  household  probably 
at  the  same  time  as  the  farm  bailiff  pre- 
sented his  account,  viz.,  at  the  Michaelmas 
audit. 

The  state  kept  up  by  the  rector  of 
Harpley  during  his  thirty-one  weeks'  resi- 
dence at  the  manor  house,  fairly  staggers 
us  when  we  come  to  analyze  it.  He  re- 
sided there  during  the  winter  months  only. 


During  this  time  two  horses  were  kept  in 
the  home  stable  for  domestic  as  distinct 
from  farming  purposes,  and  they  had  the 
liberal  allowance  of  about  half  a  peck  of 
oats  a  day.  The  rector  had  besides  his 
"palfrey,"  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
thirty-one  weeks  the  account  shows  that 
there  was  an  average  of  seven  other  riding 
horses  belonging  to  the  guests,  and  at 
least  two  more  belonging  to  one  Simon 
Tripping,  who,  I  think,  must  have  been 
the  great  man's  huntsman. 

The  allowance  of  oats  for  porridge  in 
the  kitchen  was  about  a  bushel  a  week. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
quarters  of  barley  and  malt  made  into 
beer,  which,  reckoning  an  average  ol  two 
bushels  to  the  barrel  for  the  strong  beer 
and  at  least  as  much  more  for  the  small, 
gives  us  certainly  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand barrels  for  the  year's  consumption. 

But  the  consumption  of  food  was  enor- 
mous :  31  swine,  i.e.^  a  hog  a  week,  ii 
sheep,  4  piglings,  1 13  head  of  poultry,  and 
no  less  than  86  geese,  were  consumed  by 
the  household,  and  no  less  .than  52  quar- 
ters of  wheat  —  not  to  speak  of  the  inferior 
sorts  of  "bread  stuffs,"  which  I  suspect 
were  largely  distributed  as  maintenance 
allowance  for  the  dependents  on  the 
estate.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
great  feast  to  which  we  shall  come  by  and 
by,  I  can  hardly  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  eating  the  rector's  bread — and 
by  that  I  mean  eating  the  white  bread \i^ 
ate  himself  —  during  his  winter  residence 
at  Harpley  at  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons. It  is  a  startling  view  of  the  way  of 
life  which  a  rich  man  led  in  those  days  — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  stayed 
at  home  and  that  he  had  no  luxuries  — 
absolutely  none.  There  is  indeed  one 
payment  made  to  Stephen  the  jeweller  at 
Lynn,  but  it  was  a  payment  not  in  money 
but  in  corn  ;  the  good  man  received  four 
bushels  of  wheat  ad  oblacionem,  which  1 
suspect  means  a  present,  and  I  further 
suspect  that  it  was  in  return  for  work  be- 
stowed on  Sir  John  Gurnay's  tomb. 

After  all,  "it's  the  hoffle  weemen  as 
takes  it  out  of  yur,"  as  an  old  misogynist 
of  my  acquaintance,  long  since  dead,  used 
to  delight  in  asseverating.  Men  can  do 
without  luxuries,  and  only  begin  to  crave 
for  them  when  the  enticements  of  ladies' 
society  makes  them  effeminate  and  dan- 
diacal. There  would  be  no  peacocks  with 
the  dazzling  plumage  if  there  were  no  pea- 
hens. And  the  Rev.  John  Gurnay  had 
no  milliners'  bills  to  keep  him  awake  at 
night;  no  drawing-room  which  had  to  be 
"done  up"  periodically;  no  ball  dresses 
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to  provide  for  wife  or  daughter;  no 
school  bills  to  pay  for  the  boys ;  no  nurs- 
erymaids or  governesses ;  no  wife  to 
worry  him  with  her  extravagance.  No! 
Nothing  of  this  sort.  That's  one  side  of 
the  picture — and  every  picture  has  two 
sides,  the  front  and  the  back  — and  you 
may  take  your  choice  which  you  prefer  if 
you  can't  have  both. 

The  rector  of  Harpley  could  not  marry 
if  he  wished,  and  when  he  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  —  and,  let  us  hope,  received 
them  with  a  view  to  doing  his  duty  ac- 
cording to  his  light  as  a  country  parson 
in  the  Norfolk  village  —  he  gave  up  all 
dreams  of  wife  and  children.  The  joy  of 
wedded  love  and  the  serene  happiness  of 
what  we  understand  by  domestic  life  were 
not  for  him.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  his  bailiff's  account  we  have 
the  name  of  only  one  woman  —  Emma,  the 
dairy  woman,  who  milked  the  cows,  pre- 
sided over  that  brewery  which  had  so 
much  to  answer  for  in  those  thirty-one 
weeks  of  the  rector's  residence,  looked 
after  the  poultry,  and  had  her  hands  full ; 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  was  mar- 
ried and  had  perhaps  a  family,  for  the 
account  shows  that  she  had  her  rations 
of  corn  supplied  her,  which  she  of  course 
took  home  and  dealt  with  as  she  pleased. 
In  the  manor  kitchen  there  would  be  just 
as  many  women  cooks  as  there  are  in  a 
college  kitchen  ;  that  is,  there  were  none 
at  all. 

How  did  the  Rev.  John  spend  his  time 
from  one  week's  end  to  another?  Well, 
he  may  have  spent  it  in  various  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  I  suspect  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  more  of  his  time  in  his  church 
than  some  country  parsons  dp  now.  We 
have  seen  that  he  rebuilt  a  portion  (and 
that  the  most  sacred  and  important  por- 
tion, as  it  was  then  esteemed)  of  his 
church  within  a  few  years  of  the  time 
that  we  are  dealing  with — and  in  any 
case  it  was  much  more  the  habit  of  clergy- 
men then  to  worship  God  in  the  church 
itself  than  it  is  now. 

As  the  services  of  his  church  required 
his  attendance,  and  the  elaborate  ritual  in 
that  church,  varying  with  every  saint's  day 
or  festival,  gave  him  always  something  to 
prepare  for,  something  to  interest  him  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  divine  worship,  so 
the  claims  of  his  parishioners  were  in 
those  days  much  more  defined  and  much 
more  imperative  than  we  quite  realize 
now.  The  people  may  have  been  very 
ignorant,  and  they  may  have  been  very 
superstitious  ;  but  they  were  very  scru- 
pulous, even  the  worst  of  them,  in  their 


religious  observances.  The  sacraments 
they  had  a  right  to,  and  the  parish  priest 
who  was  not  ready  at  the  call  of  the  peni- 
tent to  listen  to  the  cry  of  remorse  and  to 
give  the  awful  absolution  to  such  as  were 
agonized  with  a  horror  of  sin,  would  have 
had  to  answer  for  his  cruel  negligence  and 
suffer  severely  for  the  wrong.  At  any 
moment  of  the  day  or  night  the  call  might 
come  that  the  angel  of  death  was  knocking 
at  some  lowly  door ;  and  the  priest  must 
needs  go  forth  to  touch  with  the  holy  oil 
the  frail  body  that  had  almost  done  its 
work,  carrying  with  him  the  host,  and 
standing  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  while  the 
passing  bell  was  tolling.  In  the  stormy, 
moonless  night,  before  he  laid  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  he  had  to  be  sure  that  the 
lamp  over  the  altar,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  neglect,  was  burning  brightly  and  duly 
fed  —  and  there  was  work  to  be  done  for 
the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  living  —  the 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted, and  the  commemorations  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  which  they  neglected 
at  their  peril.  It  was  not  an  age  of  moth- 
ers' meetings  and  tract  distributing  and 
district  visiting,  as  we  do  these  things 
now ;  but  we  mistake  it  very  much  indeed 
if  we  assume  that  the  absolutely  necessary 
daily  duties  of  a  village  priest  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  as  few 
in  number  as  those  of  our  modern  country 
parson. 

Moreover,  the  way  in  which  he  was 
looked  after  by  his  superiors  would  make 
us  feel  very  uncomfortable  now.  Twice  a 
year  he  had  to  present  himself  at  the 
Synods  held  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  ;  and  although 
it  may  be  true  that,  if  he  sent  up  his  fees 
by  deputy  not  much  was  said  about  his 
absence,  yet  in  theory  he  was  bound  to  be 
in  his  place,  and  might  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  non-attendance.  Every 
year,  too,  the  archdeacon,  who  was  a  very 
formidable  personage  with  very  real  power 
at  his  back,  held  his  courts  and  made  in- 
quiries, and  irregularities  and  neglect  were 
looked  into,  and  sometimes  grave  charges 
were  brought  against  the  parson  which 
might  involve  serious  consequences  if 
they  were  not  disproved.  The  machinery 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  these  times 
was  incomparably  more  powerful  than  we 
have  any  acquaintance  with  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  and  if  it  was  not  always 
employed  effectively,  and  if  it  tended  to 
fall  out  of  use  and  to  be  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten, it  could  be  put  in  motion  at  any  mo- 
ment when  occasion  served ;  let  but  the 
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fires   be   lighted    and    th 
"grind  exceeding  small." 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  any  Norfolk  parish  was 
left  to  only  a  single  ministering  priest. 
So  far  from  this,  I  suspect  that  no  one 
man  could  have  done  all  that  was  expected 
of  the  parson  of  any  considerable  village 
then.  As  a  fact,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  a 
Norfolk  village  in  which  there  were  not 
two  or  more  ministering  clergy,  the  un- 
beneficed "  chaplains  "  as  they  were  called, 
who  constituted  a  very  numerous  class. 
These  *' chaplains  "  were  the  will-makers 
and  conveyancers,  the  accountants,  "men 
of  business,"  and  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
villages;  in  fact,  the  educated  class  and 
the  educators  of  the  country  folk,  while 
they  were  always  ready  to  take  the  heavy 
work  off  the  shoulders  of  their  more  for- 
tunate brethren,  whose  income  was  cer- 
tain and  their  position  secure.  Yet,  after 
making  all  reasonable  abatements,  it  is 
certain  that  the  resident  rector  of  Harpley 
had  a  good  deal  more  on  his  hands,  and 
was  responsible  for  a  great  deal  more  pas- 
toral work  than  the  present  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it  all  himself 
he  had  to  provide  that  it  should  be  done. 

But  the  Rev.  John  Gurnay  was  not  only 
rector  of  Harpley,  and  so  responsible  for 
the  religious  life  of  the  parish  as  an  eccle- 
siastical territory,  he  was  besides  this  a 
man  of  considerable  landed  property.  As 
such  he  had  other  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities than  those  which  fell  upon  him  as 
a  beneficed  clergyman.  Periodically  — 
probably  at  intervals  of  two  months  —  he 
had  to  adjudicate  upon  the  disputes  and 
serious  quarrels  of  the  people  who  were 
his  subjects  in  the  little  domain  —  to  safe- 
guard his  own  and  their  interests  against 
any  invasion  of  their  rights,  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  the  unruly,  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween man  and  man,  to  be  the  general 
referee  in  matters  great  and  small  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.  A  busy  man  and 
an  energetic  one,  he  was  also  a  man  before 
his  age.  He  was  before  his  age  in  his 
architectural  taste  and  knowledge,  for  the 
specimens  of  church  building  of  the  deco- 
rated period  are  rare  in  Norfolk.  The 
rage  for  church  building  in  the  county  be- 
gan at  least  half  a  century  later. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  hospitable 
gentleman  who  entertained  his  friends  in 
a  bountiful  way.  Everybody  hunted  in 
those  days  —  even  bishops  and  abbots  and 
monks  and  country  parsons  hunted.  The 
foxes  and  the  badjiers  and  the  weasels  and 
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such  like  vermin  had  to  be  kept  down, 
and,  moreover,  their  skins  were  worth 
money.  The  hares  and  the  rabbits  had 
skins  too,  and  their  flesh  was  good  for 
food,  and  the  big  bustard  was  a  dainty  dish 
to  set  before  a  king,  and  the  dogs  could 
run  them  all  down  if  you  kept  them  up  to 
the  mark.  But  they  had  to  be  hunted  with 
care  and  skill.  Even  nowadays  it  is  not 
everybody  who  is  fit  for  an  M.  F.  H.,  and 
the  care  of  the  kennels  calls  for  brains. 
In  this  very  year,  1306,  some  of  those 
Harpley  hounds  had  misbehaved  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bulur  sternly  records  the 
fact  that  they  had  killed  two  of  the  geese 

—  the  curs  !  —  mangled  them  so  that  they 
were  not  fit  to  send  into  the  kitchen.  Oh  ! 
Don  and  Juno,  and  Tig  and  Ponto,  and 
Samson  and  Stormaway  !  How  you  did 
catch  it  for  those  geese  !  Don't  think  the 
worse,  I  pray  you,  of  the  Rev.  John  if 
he  were  a  hunting  parson.  Men  have 
been  that  before  now,  and  yet  have  had 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  their  eyes,  and 
have  been  no  unfaithful  or  unfeeling  pas- 
tors of  their  little  flocks,  nor  neglected 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  sick,  the  sad,  or 
the  dying. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  must  needs 
say  it  again,  the  rector  of  Harpley  had 
other  duties  and  interests  besides  those 
which  his  parish  and  his  people  imposed 
upon  him.  He  was  clearly  a  very  busy 
man. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  the  less 
you  can  depend  upon  him  for  doing  that. 
If  you  want  to  get  a  job  done  in  a  hurry, 
beware  of  looking  to  the  man  of  leisure  to 
do  it  for  you.  It  is  the  man  who  has  all 
his  time  employed  and  who  has  not  a  min- 
ute in  the  day  to  spare,  who  is  the  man 
who  can  always  find  a  minute  to  help  a 
lame  dog  over  a  stile.  The  Rev.  John 
was  one  of  these  restless,  energetic  men 

—  with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders  and  a 
full  allowance  of  brains  inside  that  head 

—  and  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  what  the 
worthy  gentleman  did  and  what  he  brought 
about  in  this  year  1306  —  that  is,  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  years  ago. 

If  you  look  at  an  old  map  of  Norfolk  — 
not  one  of  your  modern  ugly  things  all 
seamed  and  scarred  with  the  tracks  of 
those  odious  railways  which  are  the  great 
obliterators  of  so  much  that  is  picturesque 
and  romantic  and  peaceful  and  humanizing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  if  you  look 
at  an  old  map,  say  of  a  hundred  years  ago 

—  or,  if  you  can  get  it,  earlier  —  you  will 
see  that  there  really  was  only  one  way  of 
entering  the  county  from   the   west,  and 
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that  way  was  by  Lynn.  Lynn  was  the  key 
of  Norfolk  from  the  west  and  north  if  you 
wanted  to  get  into  it  by  land.  I  ano  not 
going  into  the  physical  geography  of  the 
matter,  and  I  am  not  going  to  prove  my 
point  — 

the  proof  is  complete 
If  only  I've  stated  it  thrice. 
Now,  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  which  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
county  had  been  going  on  increasing 
hugely,  and  from  Norfolk  there  was  a 
large  export  trade  of  wool  and  fells  and 
hides.  That  means  that  Norfolk  had  be- 
come a  land  of  flocks  and  herds  more  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  time  was 
coming  when  men  would  begin  to  grumble 
loudly  that  so  much  land  which  had  grown 
corn  in  their  fathers' days  was  now  turned 
into  sheep-walk.  But  at  present  the  cry 
was  for  more  sheep  and  larger  herds. 
Where  were  they  to  be  got?  Wherever 
there  is  a  demand,  there  the  supply  will 
follow;  and  as  the  Norfolk  men  could  not 
breed  the  sheep  and  cattle  fast  enough, 
they  looked  about  them  for  a  source  of 
supply.  It  came.  From  the  dreary  high- 
lands of  the  Pennine  range,  from  the 
Yorkshire  moors  and  wolds,  from  the 
Cheviots  —  for  Scotland  by  this  time  was 
—  for  Scotland  —  peaceable  and  tame  — 
the  sheep  and  stunted  cattle  were  driven 
slowly  along  ;  and  Lynn  became  naturally 
in  the  fourteenth  century  what  it  is  at  this 
moment,  by  far  the  largest  cattle  market 
in  the  east  of  England.  Our  Norfolk 
dealers  persist  that  it  is  "  the  largest  out 
of  London."  The  more  the  trade  grew 
the  more  apparent  it  must  have  become 
that  Lynn  itself  was  ill  adapted  for  any 
great  assemblage  of  the  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  In  the  rich  meadows  and 
marshes  the  cattle  might  do  very  well ;  a 
few  days  of  such  pasture  for  the  sheep 
would  be  ruinous  — they  would  die  by  the 
hundred.  It  occurred  to  the  rector  of 
Harpley  that  he  might  make  a  great  coup 
for  himself,  and  in  doing  that  might  be  an 
irhmense  benefactor  to  his  neighbors,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  county  in  which  he 
was  born.  So  he  made  his  advances  in 
due  form  to  his  lord  the  king,  and  he  made 
out  his  point  so  well,  and  he  managed  his 
diplomacy  so  adroitly,  that  in  this  year 
1306  he  received  the  royal  license  for 
holding  a  fair  annually  on  his  own  estate 
at  Harpley;  and  inasmuch  as  Harpley 
Church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence, 
the  fair  was  to  be  held  on  St.  Lawrence's 
day  —  that  is,  the  loth  of  August.  There 
was  good  reason  for  fixing  this  date,  for  it 
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is  just  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
sheep-breeders  "make  up  their  flocks,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  in  preparation  for  the  next 
lambing  season,  and  it  is  just  the  time 
when  the  drovers  who  have  more  hoggets 
than  they  can  keep  during  the  winter  are 
glad  to  turn  them  into  money. 

St.  Lawrence's  day  fell  on  a  Wednesday 
in  this  year  1306,  and  since  the  feeling 
against  Sunday  trading  had  been  steadily 
growing  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  when  Eustace  de  Flay  had 
gone  about  from  place  to  place  preaching 
against  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
I  assume  that  the  king's  writ  had  ordered 
that  the  Harpley  Fair  should  be  held  in 
future  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  St. 
Lawrence's  day.  For  on  that  day  the 
fair  continued  to  be  held  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  and  there  are  scores, 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  living  men  who 
remember  it,  and  have  even  attended  it. 
There  was  a  stretch  of  open  heath  in  Harp- 
ley which  extended  from  a  spot  called 
Harpley  Dam  to  a  place  called  Kipton  Ash, 
where  still  grows  a  clump  of  ash-trees  — 
trees  that  are  the  successors  or  descend- 
ants of  some  venerable  and  conspicuous 
old  tree  which  stood  as  a  landmark  in  the 
days  of  the  Rev.  John ;  and  here  the 
drovers  and  flockmasters  used  to  assemble, 
and  here  the  fair  was  held.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  fair  was  far  and 
away  the  largest  sheep  fair  in  the  county. 
Old  men,  and  men  hardly  yet  old,  remem- 
ber the  strange  look  of  the  Scotch  shep- 
herds, with  their  bare  legs  and  their  plaids, 
stalking  about  and  bargaining;  remember 
the  booths  and  stalls  ;  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  shelter  for  their  horses,  ridden 
or  driven  a  score  or  two  of  miles  in  the 
heat ;  remember  the  crowds,  and  the  noise, 
and  the  fights,  and  the  drunkenness,  and, 
above  all,  the  dreadful  difficulty  of  getting 
water,  which  in  the  morning  was  to  be 
bought  for  a  penny  a  pail,  and  at  night  was 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  There 
is  some  conflict  in  the  reports  that  have 
reached  me,  but  this  is  certain,  that  the 
fair  was  called  Kipton  Ash  Fair,  and  to 
this  day  men  talk  of  the  very  mixed  quality 
of  the  animals  that  were  brought  there; 
and  to  this  day  when  a  Norfolk  dealer 
wishes  to  commend  a  horse,  he  calls  it  a 
"  Hyde-parker ; "  but  if  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  of  the  broken-down 
old  beast,  he  bursts  forth  into  what  in 
Norfolk  serves  for  poetry,  and  says  :  — 

That  there  hoss  be  a  Kip'n  Esh, 
High  in  the  bone  and  low  in  the  flesh  f 

Kipton   Ash    Fair   had   a  sudden    and 
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tragical  end.  About  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  flocks  were  assencibled  in  the  old  place, 
a  frightful  form  of  what  my  informants 
assure  me  was  small-pox  broke  out  among 
the  sheep,  and  they  died  by  hundreds. 
There  was  dismay  amounting  to  despair 
among  the  drovers,  there  was  panic  un- 
speakable among  the  dealers  and  the 
farmers.  Of  course  there  were  high 
words,  and  of  course  everybody  explained 
the  calamity  after  a  theory  of  his  own. 
But  there  was  one  theory  which  prevailed 
extensively  among  the  chief  sufferers. 
That  year  there  had  been  an  enormous 
number  of  starlings  observed  in  this  dis- 
trict, and,  as  most  people  know,  starlings 
like  nothing  better  than  to  settle  on  the 
back  of  a  sheep  and  hunt  for  ^/cks  and 
other  parasites  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fleece.  Where  there  are  sheep  there  are 
sure  to  be  starlings.  This  year  the  shep- 
herds were  appalled  by  the  number  of  the 
starlings,  and  they  swore  that  the  starlings 
inoculated  the  sheep,  and  that  the  Norfolk 
farmers  had  caused  the  plague  by  not 
keeping  down  the  starlings.  But  any  way 
the  poor  dead  sheep  had  to  be  buried 
where  they  dropped,  and  the  area  which  a 
few  days  before  had  been  one  living  mass 
of  flocks  and  herds  and  human  beings 
became,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  so,  a  vast 
breadth  of  land  which  had  been  turned 
up  to  hide  the  carcases.  And  it  was  as  if 
a  great  blight  and  curse  had  swept  over 
the  sweltering  heath,  and  the  sickening 
stench  of  the  half-covered  mass  of  putre- 
faction was  horrible.  Then  the  farmers 
round  about  said  they  would  have  no  more 
fairs  at  Kipton  Ash,  and  they  posted  great 
bills  and  notices  on  the  barns  and  gates 
along  the  roads  for  miles  round  about,  and 
the  annual  gathering  came  to  an  end  ;  un- 
til after  a  year  or  two  the  need  of  a  fair 
had  made  itself  felt  as  a  very  pressing 
one;  and  then  —  the  terror  of  the  plague 
being  still  upon  them  —  the  farmers  agreed 
to  remove  it  to  another  spot,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  held  a  mile  or  two  off,  at 
Hempton  Green. 

But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Harpley  great  fair.  If  I  had,  I 
should  have  taken  more  pains  to  find  out 
accurate  information  about  its  death  and 
burial,  as  we  may  call  it.  My  business  is 
with  the  Rev.  John  who  started  the  fair. 
What  does  this  shrivelled  bit  of  vellum, 
with  Adam  Bulur's  account  upon  it,  say 
about  the  fair?  It  says  a  great  deal, 
though,  of  course,  it  says  much  less  than 
some  of  us  would  wish  to  find  there. 
What  is  told  us  is  set  down  in  a  very 
simple  and  stolid  w^y,  and  the  bailiff  has 
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no  notes  of  admiration  in  his  manuscript. 
One  has  to  read  the  whole  thing  through 
and  pick  out  the  several  items  which  are 
to  be  found  under  very  different  heads. 
Having  done  that,  this  is  what  comes  out 
as  clear  as  daylight. 

The  Rev.  John  was  mightily  pleased 
that  he  had  gained  his  object,  and  there 
was  just  the  least  little  shadow  of  anxiety 
as  to  whether  the  king's  license  would  ar- 
rive in  time.  It  did  come  in  time,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  official  who  carried  it 
produced  it  to  the  Rev.  John,  he  was  so 
pleased  that  he  there  and  then  tipped  that 
official's  boy  who  had  come  with  him.  It 
was  not  a  very  heavy  tip,  but  then  such 
tips  were  not  the  rule  in  those  days,  and 
the  boy,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  had  as 
much  victuals  and  drink  as  he  could  carry  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  tip  was.  any- 
thing more  than  the  earnest  of  something 
more  substantial,  but  it  was  all  that  Mr. 
Bulur  had  to  account  for  on  the  audit  day. 
You  would  like  to  know  what  the  amount 
of  that  tip  was,  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you.  When  the  rector  had 
got  his  license,  and  due  notice  of  the  fair 
was  published  far  and  wide,  the  least  the 
good  man  could  do  was  to  prepare  for  a 
great  feast,  and  it  should  be  a  real  feast 
too.  The  neighbors  came  from  all  the 
country  round  ;  the  mayor  of  Lynn  I  doubt 
not  was  there  ;  and  Stephen  Astley,  the 
great  man  of  Melton  Constable ;  and  Sir 
Richard  de  Rokele,  who  had  only  lately 
acquired  the  manor  of  Sandringham  ;  and 
peradventure  Sir  Hamo  le  Strange  from 
Hunstanton;  and  Sir  Thomas  de  In- 
goldesthorpe  from  Rainham,  what  time 
the  Townshends  were  but  very  small  folk 
there,  though  their  time  would  come  a 
century  and  a  half  later  ;  and  Sir  Henry 
de  Walpole,  too,  from  Houghton.  His 
brother  Ralph  had  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of 
Norwich  some  seven  years  before,  -and 
was  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  himself 
had  got  his  foot  upon  the  ladder  —  not  the 
lowest  rung  of  that  ladder  either  —and 
many  another  whose  posterity  English 
history  would  remember  in  the  after  time. 
But  why  dwell  upon  the  possible  or  prob- 
able guests  at  the  Harpley  manor  house  ? 
I  know  it  was  a  grand  feast,  and  I  know 
that  all  the  servants  of  the  guests  could 
not  be  accommodated  ;  for  Mr.  Bulur  had 
to  pay  for  the  lodging  and  expenses  of 
some  of  them  even  on  the  Sunday  before. 
But  when  the  Tuesday  came  —  i.e.,  the 
Vigil  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  a  Tuesday, 
remember,  and  therefore  by  no  means  a 
fast  day  —  there  was  a  little  special  dinner 
for  a  favored  few,  at  which  they  had  fish, 
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and  actually  wine  !  Fish  was  a  very  dear 
luxury  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is  quite 
certain.  By  fish  I  do  not  mean  herrings, 
though  they  too  were  dear,  but  I  mean 
fresh  fish,  such  as  we  serve  up  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  dinners  now.  On  Tuesday 
the  9th  of  August,  1306,  the  Rev.  John 
provided  herrings  galore,  but  he  provided 
some  plaice  also  and  some  other  fish 
which  the  bailiff  does  not  give  us  the 
name  of ;  and  1  make  no  doubt  the  good 
man  had  to  send  for  it  to  Lynn,  as  many 
a  worthy  rector  has  done  hundreds  of 
times  since  those  days  and  will  do  again. 
As  to  the  wine,  that  too  must  have  come 
from  Lynn,  for  the  Rev.  John  had  no 
wine  cellar  and  only  indulged  in  such 
prodigality  as  this  on  very,  very,  very  rare 
occasions. 

But  when  the  next  day  came  and  the 
fair  was  opened,  and  the  king's  letter 
read,  and  the  people  shouted,  and  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  began,  then  indeed  there 
was  a  real  feast !  f'ish  ?  I  should  think 
there  was  fish  I  There  was  fish  enough 
to  come  to  at  least  15/.  of  our  money,  but 
the  guests  appear  to  have  gobbled  it  all 
up,  so  that  the  rector  actually  had  to  give 
an  order  for  an  extra  allowance  of  herrings 
to  be  bought  for  the  servants  the  day 
after  the  feast,  and  he  sent  a  man  to 
Lynn,  as  it  seems,  to  buy  the  herrings  and 
bring  back  the  bill,  and  that  man  was 
Adam  the  harper.  What  I  should  there 
not  be  "  a  taking  down  the  fiddle  and  the 
bow"?  Should  there  not  be  minstrelsy 
and  song.? 

Though  the  Rev,  John  had  the  good  of 
his  people  and  of  the  neighborhood  and 
of  the  whole  county  at  heart  in  obtaining 
the  king's  license  for  holding  this  fair,  and 
though  it  proved  for  several  centuries  a 
real  boon  and  a  solid  advantage  and  a 
very  important  matter  for  the  agriculturists 
of  Norfolk,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it 
did  not  bring  profit  to  the  lord  of  the 
manorand  the  landowners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Of  course  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  gathered  together  would  want  meat 
and  drink,  and  these  had  to  be  supplied 
on  the  spot.  Living  men  remember  the 
booths  and  stalls  at  Harpley  fair.  Ac- 
cordingly there  came  in  a  very  respectable 
amount  from  the  rents  of  the  stalls  and 
the  dues  that  were  levied,  and  these  are 
set  down  in  Adam  Bulur's  account.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  the  rector  was  not 
above  having  a  stall  of  his  own,  at  which 
bread  was  sold  and  what  else  I  cannot 
tell ;  and  though  I  do  not  find  any  record 
of  hio  buying  any  sheep  or  cattle,  yet  I  do 
find  that  he   bought  a  horse  with  some 


formalities,  and  the  witness  to  the  transa< 
tion*was  Mr.  Henry  Spendlove,  who  was," 
I  think,  the  rector's  agent  and  steward 
and  friend  and  right-hand  man,  and  whose 
name  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by 
Adam  Bulur,  with  a  certain  sort  of  re- 
spect. We  have  a  word  to  say  about  Mr. 
Spendlove  before  we  have  done. 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end.  —  Debe- 
mur  morti  nos  nostrnque. 

The  fair  came  to  an  end  as  we  have 
seen,  but  it  outlasted  the  founder  more 
than  five  hundred  years.  He  must  have 
been  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1306  and  he 
lived  twenty-five  years  after  that  date. 
He  had  a  younger  brother,  as  it  seems, 
who  died  young;  and  when  he  had 
finished  building  the  chancel  of  Harpley 
church,  he  bethought  him  that  life  was 
uncertain,  and  that  he  had  duties  to  those 
who  should  come  after.  So  he  made  over 
his  manor  of  Harpley  and  other  property 
hereabouts  to  two  trustees,  who,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  were  members  of  the  Astley 
family,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
is  the  present  representative;  one  of 
them  was  rector  of  the  adjoining  rectory 
of  Little  Massingham,  and  the  other  was 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Burgh  Parva,  a  mile 
or  two  from  Melton  Constable;  and  he 
settled  the  estates  upon  his  nephew  John 
and  his  heirs,  with  remainder  in  tail  to 
his  two  other  nephews  William  and 
Edward  ;  and  this  settlement  was  made  in 
the  ninth  year  of  King  Edward  II.,  i.e.^  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1316,  ten  years  after 
the  Harpley  fair  had  been  established, 
and  he  himself  was  little  more,  I  take  it, 
than  forty  years  old.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  nephews  were  still  but  boys,  for 
the  eldest  of  them  did  not  marry  till  eight 
years  later,  and  their  uncle  survived  that 
event  nine  years,  and  then  his  summons 
came  and  he  passed  away  some  time  in 
December,  I33i,and  was  laid  in  his  own 
church,  and  they  raised  for  him  a  costly 
tomb,  and  they  laid  upon  him  a  marble 
slab,  and  on  it  they  carved  his  unpretend- 
ing epitaph  :  — 

HIC  :  lACET  :  CORPVS  :  lOHIS  :  DE :  GVRNAY : 

QVONDAM  :  RECTORIS  :  PATRONI :  HVIVS  : 

ECLESIE : 

CVIVS  :  ANIME  :  PROPICIETVR  :  DEVS  .  AMEN. 

There  the  good  man  lay  undisturbed  for 

*  On  this  subject  some  readers  will  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  the  "  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,"  p.  15.  That  and 
the  Final  Report,  issued  in  1891,  exhaust  the  subject. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  splendid  -risumi  of  an  enormous 
body  of  evidence  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  single 
hand,  and  that  a  master's  hand,  however  many  signa* 
tures  it  may  bear  at  the  end. 
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498  years.  But  in  the  year  1829  they 
opened  that  tomb  and  they  "displaced  " 
the  roof  thereof. 

And  underneath,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  surface,  a  figure  was  revealed,  clad 
in  a  silk  priest's  robe  [query,  a  cope  ?],  and 
holding  in  its  hand  a  sacramental  cup,  from 
which  the  stillness  of  five  hundred  years  had 
only  stolen  silently  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
and  the  gilding  from  the  cup ;  all  else  re- 
mained unimpaired. 

What  became  of  that  plundered  cope 
and  that  precious  chalice  ?  Did  they  find 
their  way  to  Wardour  Street.? 

There  is  one  more  little  fact  that  comes 
to  light,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  fact  as  I  read  it. 

Henry  Spendlove,  who  had  been,  as  it 
seems,  the  lifelong  trusted  friend  and 
steward  of  the  rector,  had,  I  think,  a  son, 
and  his  name  was  Thomas.  When  the 
rector  died  and  the  living  fell  vacant, 
Thomas  Spendlove  was  a  lad  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  had  already  been  admitted 
to  minor  orders.  In  those  days  it  was 
never  safe  to  keep  a  benefice  open  an  hour 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, William  de  Ayremine,  was  away  in 
foreign  parts  at  the  time  the  living  of 
Harpley  fell  vacant.  The  bishop  had, 
however,  left  his  brother  Adam  as  his 
commissar}',  in  charge  of  his  diocese. 
Adam  de  Ayremine  was  a  great  don  at 
Cambridge,  though  what  his  position  in 
the  University  was  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover.  Before  him,  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1332,  young  Thomas  Spendlove 
presented,  himself  armed  with  the  neces- 
sary legal  instrument,  and  by  him  he  was 
instituted  in  due  form,  as  rector  of  Harp- 
ley,  on  the  presentation  of  "John  de  Gur- 
nay  the  younger,  then  lawful  patron  of  the 
benefice." 

And  here  my  story  ends.  But  I  have 
my  day  dreams  as  I  walk  through  the 
lanes  and  fields  of  Arcady;  and  I  have 
my  visions  in  the  night  as  I  lay  my  head 
upon  my  pillow,  and  at  times  there  rise  up 
before  me  scenes  and  sights  and  sounds, 
words  and  men  and  women  so  vividly 
present,  that  1  find  it  hard  to  believe  them 
other  than  real.  I  find  myself  standing 
beside  the  deathbed  of  the  old  parish 
priest  of  the  Norfolk  village,  and  there  are 
others  round  him,  and  one  of  them  is  John 
de  Gurnay  the  younger,  who  is 
his  uncle's  hand.  And  I  hear  th 
man  speak  low  but  clearly  ;  and  this  is 
what  he  says:  "Nephew  mine!  1  am 
passing  away  and  going  home.  I  have 
lived  my  life  and  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 


holdinj 
le  dying 


They  that  come  after  will  have  no  bad 
report  to  make  of  me  and  of  my  doings, 
and  that  which  I  have  done  may  He  within 
Himself  make  pure  !  You  I  have  in  no 
wise  wronged,  you  are  my  heir.  But  have 
a  thought  for  the  young  man  whose  father 
was  my  friend,  and  let  him  take  my  place 
and  follow  me  as  shepherd  of  the  little 
flock  whose  pastor  I  have  been  for  thirty 
years  and  more." 

And  then  a  young  man's  voice  breaks 
in,  and  there  is  a  promise  given,  and  the 
dying  village  parson  sinks  back  and  there 
is  silence;  till  somehow  there  comes  up 
the  sound  of  many  voices  chanting  loud 
and  sweet,  and  their  song  is  :  — 

O  all  ye  priests  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord  :  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  forever. 

And  there  are  other  voices  that  make 
answer  again,  and  their  song  is  like  unto 
the  first  :  — 

O  all  ye  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart, 
bless  ye  the  Lord  :  praise  Him  and  magnify 
Him  Ixtrever. 

Do'not  try  to  persuade  me  that  all  this 
was  no  more  than  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of.  Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
CURIOSITIES   IN   OUR  CATHEDRALS. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  cathedrals 
have  curiosities  treasured  in  them  that  are 
no  part  of  the  fabrics,  but  yet  from  asso- 
ciations have  come  to  be  identified  with 
them,  or  with  their  history.  In  rarer  in- 
stances, these  curiosities  are  part  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  occur,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  whispering  galleries  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  and  St.  Paul's  ;  and 
in  others,  without  being  actually  a  portion 
of  the  construction,  they  are  parts  of  its 
ornamentation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  figure 
of  a  demon  looking  over  Lincoln  from  the 
roof  of  the  south-east  side  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral, and  of  the  fiddler  fiddling  over 
York  on  the  roof  of  York  Minster.  Some- 
times a  recent  discovery  imparts  an  inter- 
est as  of  a  curiosity,  as  in  the  matter  of 
the  grooves  lately  noticed  in  the  shafts  of 
the  Norman  triforium  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  Oxford  Cathedral,  whereby  we 
may  see  the  management  with  which  the 
Norman  masons  used  for  their  purpose 
portions  of  the  Saxon  windows  they  found, 
in  the  edifice  they  were  improving,  ready 
to  their  hands. 

In  Hereford  Cathedral  there  are  two 
relics  of  considerable  extraneous  interest. 
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One  is  a  map  of  the  world  more  than  five 
hundred  years  old  ;  and  the  other  is  a 
chair  of  Norman  workmanship.  It  is 
thought  that  the  map  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  altar  piece,  as  it  is  embel- 
lished with  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  other  drawings  of  sacred 
subjects.  It  gradually  became  faded  and 
browned,  torn  and  neglected.  Dingley, 
the  seventeenth-century  herald,  mentions 
having  seen  it  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 
"Among  other  curiosities  in  this  library 
are  a  map  of  ye  world,  drawn  on  vellum 
by  a  monk,  kept  in  a  frame  with  two  doors, 
with  guilded  and  painted  letters  and  fig- 
ures," he  says.  Before  his  time  it  was 
hidden  under  the  wooden  floor  of  a  chan- 
try chapel  for  a  season,  it  is  said,  which 
circumstance  may  have  saved  it  from  de- 
struction and  given  it  a  new  interest  when 
found.  Nevertheless,  it  became  so  much 
dilapidated  that  it  was  eventually  sent  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1855,  that  it  might 
be  cleaned  and  repaired  with  the  requisite 
skill  and  judgment ;  and,  since  then,  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  choir  aisle  of  the 
cathedral,  and  protected  with  plate  glass. 
It  is  drawn  in  black  ink,  with  some  of  the 
initials  and  the  names  of  places  in  ver- 
milion and  gold,  and  the  rivers  are  colored 
blue.  The  map  is  of  a  circular  outline, 
and  the  framework  on  which  it  is  displayed 
is  rectangular,  leaving  spandrils  at  each 
angle  that  are  filled  in  with  drawings  and 
inscriptions.  It  covers  about  eighteen 
square  feet.  Here  and  there,  all  over  it, 
are  small  outline  drawings  of  fish,  birds, 
animals,  human  figures,  and  buildings. 
Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  curious, 
the  most  so  being  a  representation  of  a 
man,  apparently  suffering  from  elephanti- 
asis, with  only  one  leg,  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  be  turned  up  over  his 
head.  Between  two  circular  lines  forming 
a  border  to  the  map  are  various  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  the  four  corners  are  single 
letters,  which,  put  together,  read  MORS. 
In  the  right-hand  corner  there  is  also  a 
delineation  of  the  author,  attended  by  a 
page  and  followed  by  his  greyhounds. 
His  name  is  given  in  a  short  Norman- 
French  legend :  "  All  who  have  or  shall 
have  read,  or  shall  see  this  history,  pray 
to  Jesus  in  Deity  (that)  He  may  have 
mercy  on  Richard  of  Haldingham  and 
Lafford,  who  has  made  and  contrived  it, 
that  joy  may  be  given  to  him  in  Heaven." 
The  map  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  geo- 
graphical information  of  the  day.  In  the 
centre  of  it  is  Jerusalem,  which  is  in- 
scribed "  Civitas  Jerusalem  and  Mons 
Calvarie,"  and  adorned  with  a  representa- 


tion of  the  Crucifixion.  The  ark  is  delin- 
eated with  various  creatures  and  three 
human  figures.  A  mermaid  also  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  Curiously,  Africa  is 
called  Europe,  and  Europe  is  marked 
"  Affrica."  England  is  divided  into  Cor- 
nubia  (Cornwall),  Lindeseya  (Lincoln- 
shire), and  Norhuba,  and,  owing  to  the 
scale,  probably,  but  one  hill  is  named  in 
it  —  Clee  Hill.  Twenty  rivers  are  marked 
and  named,  and  twenty-six  cities  and 
towns,  of  which  one  between  Winchester 
and  Exeter,  marked  Cadan,  has  not  been 
identified.  Scotland  has  two  divisions  and 
six  towns.  Three  towns  are  marked  in 
Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.  Without 
going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  work  generally  is  of  extreme  in- 
terest and  curiosity  from  many  points  of 
view,  not  the  least  being  the  fact  that 
Richard  of  Haldingham  has  been  identi- 
fied as  having  held  the  prebendal  stall  of 
Norton  in  the  cathedral  from  A.D.  1290  to 
A.D.  1310.  The  chair  in  this  cathedral  is 
of  still  greater  antiquity.  Word  has  been 
passed  down  through  century  after  century 
that  King  Stephen  sat  in  it  on  Whit  Sun- 
day, A.D.  1 142.  It  consists  of  upwards  of 
fifty  pieces,  and  stands  three  feet  nine 
inches  high.  It  is  thirty-three  inches 
wide,  and  measures  twenty-two  inches 
from  back  to  front.  Four  upright  pieces, 
with  knobs  or  finials,  whereof  two  form 
the  supports  of  the  back,  and  two  of  a  less 
height  terminate  at  the  arms  in  front,  form 
a  framework  which  is  filled  with  rows  of 
smaller  rails  arranged  in  an  ornamental 
manner.  Below  the  seat,  in  front,  is  a  row 
of  semicircular  arches  resting  on  similar 
rails  or  shafts  to  those  without  this  dis- 
tinctive treatment  at  the  sides.  The  seat 
is  formed  of  plain  boards  placed  in  a 
groove ;  and  the  back  has  been  also  filled 
with  an  arrangement  of  moulded  rails 
similar  to  that  of  the  sides,  some  pieces  of 
which,  however,  have  been  lost.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  Richard  de  Halding- 
ham drew  a  chair  of  precisely  the  same 
construction  as  a  seat  for  the  pope  in  one 
of  the  spandrils  of  his  map,  which  has 
been  accepted  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
probability  that  it  was  in  the  cathedral  in 
his  time.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  chair  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  married  to  King  Philip 
of  Spain  is  preserved  in  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral ;  and  that  which  was  required,  in 
addition  to  the  coronation  chair,  for  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  is  pre- 
served in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  coronation  chair,  a  close  scru- 
tiny discloses  the  fact  that  color  and  gild- 
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ing  once  enriched  the  Hereford  seat.  As 
we  leave  this  cathedral,  and  look  down  the 
glorious  vista  of  massive  cylindrical  col- 
umns, a  golden  sunlight  floods  the  build- 
ing, and  the  verger  points  out  a  shadowy 
cross,  cast  by  cross-lights,  on  the  shaft  of 
the  central  pillar  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
which  is  surely  a  sciagraphical  curiosity. 

In  Wells  Cathedral  is  a  curious  old 
clock,  brought  there  from  Glastonbury  at 
the  Dissolution.  It  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  in 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  either  for  size  or 
intricacy  or  comprehensiveness,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  quaint  and  complicated,  in 
so  far  as  it  shows  the  solar  motions,  and 
the  age  and  phases  of  the  moon,  as  well 
as  tells  the  time.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the 
oldest  clock  of  the  kind.  The  name  of 
the  maker  is  inscribed  on  it  as  Peter 
Lightfoot,  a  monk.  The  dial  is  divided 
into  twenty^four  parts,  and  is  marked  with 
old  English  figures  up  to  twelve,  from 
noon  to  midnight,  and  again  from  thence 
to  noon.  A  little  figure  of  a  man  strikes 
the  quarters  with  his  feet ;  and  above  the 
dial  is  a  tower,  from  which  four  mounted 
figures  emerge  and  tilt.  On  the  dial  are 
two  inscriptions  in  connection  with  delin- 
eations of  a  female  figure  and  a  full  moon 
inclosed  within  two  circles,  the  first  of 
which  is  "  Semper  peragrat  Phoebe,"  and 
the  other  "  Punctus  ab  hinc  monstrat  micro 
sidericus  arcus."  A  lantern  that  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  Glastonbury  lantern,  is 
also  taken  care  of  in  this  cathedral. 

In  Exeter  Cathedral  there  is  a  fifteenth- 
century  clock  with  the  motto,  "  Pereunt  et 
imputantur." 

In  York  Minster,  among  other  curiosi- 
ties, besides  rings  and  chalices  found  in 
the  tombs  of  such  of  the  bishops  of  olden 
times  as  have  been  opened  in  this  and  the 
last  century,  there  is  the  minutely  carved 
ivory  tusk  that  was  the  token  that  Ulphus 
laid  upon  the  altar  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, as  a  memento  that  he  gave  certain 
lands  lying  to  the  east  of  York  to  the 
Minster,  which  lands  are  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  dean  and  chapter.  This 
horn  is  completely  covered  with  carvings, 
in  which  winged  quadrupeds  occupy  much 
of  the  field.  There  is,  too,  though  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  paragraph  with  this  delightful 
relic,  a  curiosity  preserved  here  that  was 
found  in  the  coffin  of  Archbishop  Rother- 
ham,  who  died  of  the  plague  A.D.  1500. 
This  is  a  life-sized  head  of  a  man  carved 
in  wood. 

As   well  as  York   and    Hereford,  VVin- 
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Chester  and  Chichester,  Durham  treasures 
several  gold  rings  found  in  the  tombs  of 
mediseval  bishops.  Three  examples,  set 
with  sapphires,  were  found  in  the  stone 
coffins  of  Bishops  Flambard,  Geoffrey 
Rufus,  and  William  de  St,  Barbara,  whea 
they  were  dug  up,  in  1874,  out  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  chapter  house  that  was  throwa 
into  the  dean's  garden,  on  its  demolition 
to  reduce  its  size,  in  the  last  century. 
The  best-known  relics  here,  however,  are 
the  gold-embroidered  stole  and  maniple, 
and  the  pectoral  cross,  in  which  St.  Cuth- 
bert  lay  for  so  many  centuries,  which,  with 
his  comb  and  a  few  other  items,  are  care- 
fully kept  in  a  glass  case  on  a  table  in  the 
library.  In  connection  with  these  relics 
the  curious  statement  may  be  mentioned 
that  has  been  so  generally  received,  that 
only  three  persons  know  where  the  body 
of  this  bishop  has  been  deposited.  When 
one  of  these  three  die,  it  is  said  the  secret 
is  communicated  to  a  third  person,  and  so 
handed  down.  A  few  years  ago  an  author- 
ized explanation  was  made,  at  a  conven- 
ient opportunity,  to  test  the  truth  of 
another  lingering  impression  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  found  at  a  certain  spot, 
which  resulted  only  in  proving  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  it.  The  president  of 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society  men- 
tioned to  the  members,  in  1868,  that  a 
tradition  pointed  to  a  place  under  the  third 
and  fourth  steps  of  the  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  tower  where  the  clock  was,  as 
the  place  of  its  concealment,  and  that  this 
tradition  had  been  handed  down  in  three 
lines,  one  being  in  the  Benedictine  order, 
another  in  the  vicars-apostolic  or  bishops, 
and  the  third  in  certain  lay  families.  As 
stated,  when  examined  by  the  authority  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  place  had  never  been  disturbed 
since  it  was  built  in  the  days  of  the  Nor- 
mans. There  is  a  carving  of  the  dun  cow 
and  of  the  woman  who  went  in  search  of 
it,  on  the  exterior  of  this  cathedral,  that 
must  be  accounted  a  curiosity  also. 

In  Norwich  Cathedral,  in  front  of  the 
ancient  stone  episcopal  throne  in  the 
choir,  is  an  indenture  in  the  pavement  to 
indicate  where  it  was  desirable  the  various 
clerics  assisting  in  ceremonies  should 
stand.  In  York  Cathedral  there  were  for- 
merly circular  stones  laid  down  in  the 
pavement  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
taken  up  when  the  new  tessellated  floor 
was  laid  down;  and  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey rows  of  small  stones  in  the  centres  of 
the  pavements  of  some  of  the  ambulate- 
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ries,  called  the  middle  tread,  served  to 
keep  processions  in  good  order.  Some 
few  of  these  last  may  still  be  seen. 

Although  a  crypt  is  not  a  curiosity  in  a 
general  way,  the  Saxon  example  under 
Ripon  Cathedral  may  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  one;  especially  as  there  is  a  curi- 
ous custom  kept  up  of  "threading  the 
needle  "  in  it,  which  consists  of  scrambling 
through  a  hole  in  a  wall  that  divides  it 
from  a  passage  on  one  side  of  it.  It  is 
small  and  dark,  under  the  central  tower, 
and  is  approached  by  a  long,  dark,  narrow 
passage,  forty-five  feet  long,  to  which  ac- 
cess is  gained  by  steps  leading  down  from 
the  nave.  There  are  a  few  other  Saxon 
remains  that  are  curious,  besides  the  Ox- 
ford windows  mentioned,  among  which  the 
remains  of  the  Saxon  church  that  was  the 
predecessor  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
will  come  to  mind. 

In  Bath  Abbey  Church  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  mural  tablets  strike  the 
eye  with  astonishment.  Not  only  are  the 
walls  completely  lined  with  these  memo- 
rials placed  in  close  rows  and  tiers,  but  the 
pillars  are  also  made  use  of  as  places  upon 
which  tablets  can  be  displayed.  The  rep- 
utation of  the  waters  of  this  city  does  not 
depend  upon  any  association  with  the 
abbey  church,  though  in  some  of  our  cathe- 
drals wells  are  found,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter's  well  in  the  ornamented  recess  in 
Archbishop  La  Zouche's  chapel  in  York 
Minster.  There  is  a  well,  too,  close  to 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  choir  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral ;  and  another  near  Wells 
Cathedral.  In  Beverley  Minster  there  is  a 
well  in  the  interior  of  the  fabric,  as  at 
York. 

More  curious  than  many  of  these  curi- 
osities is  the  collection  of  wooden  figures, 
or  effigies,  of  departed  kings  and  queens 
preserved  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Abbot 
Islip's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
These  were  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
respective  funeral  ceremonies  attending 
their  interment,  when  these  effigies,  in 
royal  robes,  represented  the  sovereigns 
and  their  queens  to  their  sorrowing  lieges. 
Among  them  are  the  figures  of  some  other 
persons  of  high  rank.  The  robes  of  the 
earliest  of  these  figures  are  no  longer  in 
existence,  but,  from  other  indications,  one 
of  them  is  thought  likely  to  have  repre- 
sented Queen  Philippa.  In  our  own  day 
we  have  added  another  similar  funereal 
item  to  the  national  collection,  in  placing 
the  car,  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


was  carried  to  St.  Paul's  for  burial,  for 
conservation  in  that  building.  The  earlier 
examples  bring  us  very  closely  in  touch 
with  old  times,  and  help  us  to  see  the 
reality  of  events  that  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider but  slightingly  as  mere  historical 
occurrences.  In  this  light  we  have  no 
more  pathetic  souvenirs  than  the  sword 
and  shield  of  Edward  the  Third  still 
treasured  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  the 
gauntlets,  helm,  surcoat,  shield,  and  the 
scabbard  of  the  sword  of  the  Black 
Prince  still  hanging  over  his  tomb  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  Placed  there,  inas- 
much as  their  owners  needed  them  no 
more,  these  simple  personal  relics  bring 
before  us,  arrestingly,  the  loss,  sorrow, 
wonderment,  and  gap  felt  by  the  nation 
on  the  occurrence  of  these  supreme  occa- 
sions. 

Among  curiosities  that  are  parts  of 
these  noble  fabrics  must  be  counted,  in 
addition  to  the  whispering  galleries,  the 
instances  in  which  history  and  tradition 
have  invested  certain  objects  with  special 
claims,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  martyrium 
of  Thomas  h  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  window  known  as  the  Five 
Sisters  of  York.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  a  few  items  that  are  curiosities  of  con- 
struction only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  geometrical  staircase  leading  to  the 
library  over  the  chapel  containing  the 
monument  to  Wellington  in  St.  Paul's. 

Most  of  the  items  we  have  mentioned, 
however,  are  small  matters  compared  with 
the  majesty  of  the  structures  in  which 
they  occur.  When  we  have  contemplated 
the  height  and  queenly  grace  of  the  Salis- 
bury needle,  or  have  heard  the  white-robed 
choir  singing,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
on  the  top  of  the  great  Durham  tower,  or 
have  ascended  into  the  golden  ball  on  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's  ;  or  when  we  have 
looked  upon  the  rival  east  windows  of 
Gloucester,  Carlisle,  and  York;  or  upon 
the  massive  columns  of  the  many  mighty 
naves  with  their  arcades  and  shadowy, 
mysterious-looking  triforiums  above  them, 
and  their  lightsome  clerestories  above 
these  again  ;  or  upon  the  superb  vaultings, 
the  inviting  sculptured  doorways,  and 
other  component  parts  of  these  vast  works 
left  us  by  our  forefathers,  they  are  dwarfed 
indeed.  When  we  have  seen  the  treas- 
ures in  some  of  the  libraries,  also,  they 
may  seem  of  slight  account.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  an  interest  of  their  owa 
that  will  be  confessed  by  many  minds. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
SISTER. 

It  does  not  matter  where  it  was.  I  do 
not  want  other  people  —  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  were  around  us  —  to  recognize 
Sister  or  myself.  It  is  not  likely  that  she 
will  see  this  —  and  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
knows  my  name.  Of  course,  some  one 
may  draw  her  attention  to  this  paper,  and 
she  may  remember  that  the  name  afJEixed 
to  it  is  that  which  I  signed  at  the  foot 
of  a  document  we  made  out  together  - 
namely,  a  return  of  deaths.  At  the  foot 
of  this  paper  our  names  stood  one  beneath 
the  other  —  stand  there  still,  perhaps,  in 
some  forgotten  bundle  of  papers  at  the 
War  Office. 

I  only  hope  that  she  will  not  see  this  ; 
for  she  might  consider  it  a  breach  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette ;  and  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  this  woman, 
whom  I  have  only  seen  once  in  my  whole 
life.  Moreover,  on  that  occasion  she  was 
subordinate  to  me  —  more  or  less  in  the 
position  of  a  servant. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  it  was 
war-time,  and  our  trade  was  what  the  com- 
mercial papers  call  brisk,  A  war  better 
remembered  of  the  young  than  of  the 
old,  because  it  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, recent.  The  old  fellows  seem  to 
remember  the  old  fights  better  —  those 
fights  that  were  fought  when  their  blood 
was  still  young  and  the  vessels  thereof 
unclogged. 

It  was,  by  the  way,  my  first  campaign, 
but  I  was  not  new  to  the  business  of  blood  ; 
for  I  am  no  soldier  —  only  a  doctor.  My 
only  uniform  —  my  full-parade  dress  —  is 
a  red  cross  on  the  arm  of  an  old  blue  serge 
jacket  —  said  jacket  being  much  stained 
with  certain  dull  patches  which  are  better 
not  investigated. 

All  who  have  taken  part  in  war  —  doing 
the  damage  or  repairing  it  —  know  that 
things  are  not  done  in  quite  the  same  way 
when  ball  cartridge  is  served  out  instead 
of  blank.  The  correspondents  are  very 
fond  of  reporting  that  the  behavior  of  the 
men  suggested  a  parade,  —  which  simile 
it  is  to  be  presumed  was  borne  in  upon 
their  fantastic  brains  by  its  utter  inappli- 
cability. The  parade  may  be  suggested 
before  the  real  work  begins  —  when  it  is 
a  question  of  marching  away  from  the 
landing-stage;  but  after  the  work  —  our 
vyork  —  has  begun,  there  is  remarkably 
little  resemblance  to  a  review. 

We  are  served  with  many  official  papers 
which  we  never  fill  in,  because,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  it  is  apt  to  suggest 
itself  that  men's  lives  are  nacre  important. 


We  misapply  a  vast  majority  of  our  siirgi- 
cal  supplies,  because  the  most  important 
item  is  usually  left  behind  at  headquarters, 
or  at  the  seaport  depot.  In  fact,  we  do 
many  things  that  we  should  leave  undone, 
and  omit  to  do  more  which  we  are  ex- 
pected (officially)  to  do. 

For  some  reason  —  presumably  the  ab- 
sence of  better  men  —  I  was  sent  up  to 
the  front  before  we  had  been  three  days 
at  work.  Our  hospital  by  the  river  was 
not  full  when  I  received  orders  to  follow 
the  flying  column  with  two  assistants  and 
the  appliances  of  a  field  hospital. 

Out  of  this  little  nucleus  sprang  the 
largest  depot  for  sick  and  wounded  that 
was  formed  during  the  campaign.  We 
were  within  easy  reach  of  headquarters, 
and  I  was  fortunately  allowed  a  free  hand. 
Thus  our  establishment  in  the  desert  grew 
daily  more  important,  and  finally  super- 
seded the  hospital  at  headquarters. 

We  had  a  busy  time,  tor  the  main  col- 
umn had  now  closed  up  with  the  first  ex- 
peditionary force,  and  our  troops  were  in 
touch  with  the  enemy  not  forty  miles  away 
from  me. 

In  the  course  of  time  —  when  the  au- 
thorities learned  to  cease  despising  the 
foe,  which  is  a  little  failing  in  British  mili- 
tary high  places  —  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  fortify  us,  and  then,  in  addition  to 
two  medical  assistants,  I  was  allowed 
three  government  nurses.  This  last  piece 
of  news  was  not  hailed  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm as  might  have  been  expected.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  bringing  women  any- 
where near  the  front.  They  are,  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  the  peace  of  minds  of 
others,  much  better  left  behind.  If  they 
are  beyond  a  certain  age  they  break  down 
and  have  to  be  sent  back  at  considerable 
trouble  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  escort  and  an 
ambulance  cart,  of  which  latter  there  are 
never  enough.  If  they  are  below  the  cli- 
macteric—  ever  so  little  below  it — they 
cause  mischief  of  another  description,  and 
the  wounded  are  neglected  ;  for  there  is  no 
passion  of  the  human  heart  so  cruel  and 
selfish  as  love. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  I  said  to  light- 
hearted  little  Sammy  Fitz-Warrener  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  who  brought  me  the  news. 

"Sorry  to  hear  it?  Gad!  I  shouldn't 
be.  The  place  has  got  a  different  look 
about  it  when  there  are  women -folk 
around.  They  are  so  jolly  clever  in  their 
ways  —  worth  ten  of  your  red-cross  ruf- 
fians." 

"  That  is  as  may  be,"  I  answered,  break- 
ing open  the  case  of  whiskey  which 
Sammy  had  brought  up  on  the  carriage  of 
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his  machine-gun  for  my  private  consump- 
tion. 

He  was  taking  this  machine-gun  up  to 
the  front,  and  mighty  proud  he  was  of  it. 

"A  clever  gun,"  he  called  it;  "an  al- 
mighty clever  gun." 

He  had  ridden  alongside  of  it  —  sitting 
on  the  top  of  his  horse  as  sailors  do — ■ 
through  seventy  miles  of  desert  without  a 
halt ;  watching  over  it  and  tending  it  as  he 
might  have  watched  and  tended  his  mother, 
or  perhaps  some  other  woman. 

"Gad!  doctor,"  he  exclaimed,  kicking 
out  his  sturdy  legs  and  contemplating  with 
some  satisfaction  the  yellow  hide  top- 
boots  which  he  had  bought  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  stores.  I  know  the  boots  well, 
and  —  avoid  them.  Gad  I  doctor,  you 
should  see  that  gun  on  the  war-path. 
Travels  as  light  as  a  tricycle.  And  when 
she  begins  to  talk  —  my  stars!  Click  — 
click — click  —  Click.  For  all  the  world 
like  a  steam-launch's  engine  —  mowing 
'em  down  all  the  time.  No  work  for  you 
there.  It  will  be  no  use  you  and  your 
stalactites  progging  about  with  skewers 
for  the  bullet.  Look  at  the  other  side, 
my  boy,  and  you'll  find  the  beauty  has  just 
walked  through  them." 

*' Soda  or  plain?"  I  asked  —  in  paren- 
thesis. 

"  Soda.  I  don't  like  the  flavor  of  dead 
camel.  A  big  drink,  please.  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  lined  with  sandpaper." 

He  slept  that  night  in  the  little  shanty 
built  of  mud,  and  roofed  chiefly  with  old 
palm-mats,  which  was  gracefully  called 
the  head  surgeon's  quarters.  That  is  to 
say,  he  partook  of  such  hospitality  as  I 
had  to  offer  him. 

Sammy  and  I  had  met  before  he  had 
touched  a  rope  or  I  a  scalpel.  We  hailed 
from  the  same  part  of  the  country  —  down 
Devonshire  way  ;  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
we  knew  each  other's  people;  which  little 
phrase  has  a  vast  meaning  in  places  where 
men  do  congregate. 

We  turned  in  pretty  early —  I  on  a  hos- 
pital mattress,  he  in  my  bed  ;  but  Sam 
would  not  go  to  sleep.  He  would  lie  with 
his  arms  above  his  head  (which  is  not  an 
attitude  of  sleep),  and  talk  about  that  ever- 
lasting gun. 

I  dozed  off  to  the  murmur  of  his  voice 
expatiating  on  the  extreme  cunning  of  the 
ejector,  and  awoke  to  hear  details  of  the 
rifling. 

We  did  not  talk  of  home,  as  do  men  in 
books  when  lying  by  a  camp-fire.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the'absence  of  that  pictur- 
esque adjunct  to  a  soldier's  life.  We 
talked  chiefly  of  the  clever  gun  ;  and  once, 


just  before  he  fell  asleep,  Sammy  returned 
to  the  question  of  the  nurses. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  head  saw-bones 
down  there  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had 
got  permission  to  send  you  three  nurses. 
Treat  'em  kindly,  Jack,  for  my  sake. 
Bless  their  hearts  I     They  mean  well." 

Then  he  fell  asleep,  and  left  me  think- 
ing of  his  words,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
had  prompted  them. 

I  knew  really  nothinjj  of  this  man's  life, 
but  he  seemed  singularly  happy,  with  that 
happiness  which  only  comes  when  daily 
existence  has  a  background  to  it.  He 
spoke  habitually  of  women,  as  if  he  loved 
them  all  for  the  sake  of  one  ;  and  this  not 
being  precisely  my  own  position,  I  was 
glad  when  he  fell  asleep. 

The  fort  was  astir  next  morning  at  four. 
The  bugler  kindly  blew  a  blast  into  our 
glassless  window  which  left  no  doubt 
about  it. 

"  That  means  all  hands  on  deck,  I  take 
it,"  said  Sam,  who  was  one  of  the  few  men 
capable  of  good  humor  before  tiffin  time. 

By  six  o'clock  he  was  ready  to  go.  It 
was  easy  to  see  what  sort  of  officer  this 
cheery  sailor  was  by  the  way  his  men 
worked. 

While  they  were  getting  the  machine- 
gun  limbered  up,  Sam  came  back  to  my 
quarters,  and  took  a  hasty  breakfast. 

"  Feel  a  bit  down  this  morning,"  he 
said,  with  a  gay  smile.  "Cheap  —  very 
cheap.  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  funk  it. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  some  of  you  long- 
faced  fellows,  who  don't  seem  to  have 
much  to  live  for,  to  fight  for  the  love  of 
fighting.  I  don't  want  to  fight  any  man  ; 
I  am  too  fond  of  'em  all  for  that." 

I  went  out  after  breakfast,  and  I  gave 
him  a  leg  up  on  to  his  very  sorry  horse, 
which  he  sat  like  a  tailor  or  a  sailor.  He 
held  the  reins  like  tiller-lines,  and  indulged 
in  a  pleased  smile  at  the  effect  of  the 
yellow  boots. 

"  No  great  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing,"  he 
said,  with  a  nod  of  farewell.  "When  the 
beast  does  anything  out  of  the  common, 
or  begins  to  make  heavy  weather  of  it,/ 
am  noty 

He  ranged  up  alongside  his  beloved 
gun,  and  gave  the  word  of  command  with 
more  dignity  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with. 

All  that  day  I  was  employed  in  arrang- 
ing quarters  for  the  nurses.  To  do  this  I 
was  forced  to  turn  some  of  our  most  pre- 
cious stores  out  into  the  open,  covering 
them  with  a  tarpaulin,  and  in  consequence 
felt  all  the  more  assured  that  my  chief 
was  making  a  great  mistake. 
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At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they 
arrived,  one  of  the  juniors  having  ridden 
out  in  the  moonlight  to  meet  them.  He 
reported  them  completely  exhausted  ;  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  recommended 
them  to  go  straight  to  bed  ;  and  was  alto- 
gether more  enthusiastic  about  the  matter 
than  I  personally  or  officially  cared  to  see. 

He  handed  me  a  pencil  note  from  my 
chief  at  headquarters,  explaining  that  he 
had  not  written  me  a  despatch  because  he 
had  nothing  but  a  J  pen,  with  which 
instrument  he  could  not  make  himself 
legible.  It  struck  me  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  plethora  of  assistance,  and  was 
anxious  to  reduce  his  staff, 

I  sent  my  enthusiastic  assistant  to  the 
nurses'  quarters  with  a  message  that  they 
were  not  to  report  themselves  to  me  until 
they  had  had  a  night's  rest,  and  turned  in. 

At  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the 
orderly,  and  summoned  to  the  tent  of  the 
officer  in  command.  This  youth's  face 
was  considerably  whiter  than  his  linen. 
He  was  consulting  with  his  second-in- 
command,  a  boy  of  twenty-two  or  there- 
abouts. 

A  man  covered  with  sand  and  blood 
was  sitting  in  a  hammock-chair,  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  drinking  something  out  of  a 
tumbler. 

"News  from  the  front?"  I  inquired 
without  ceremony,  which  hindrance  we 
had  long  since  dispensed  with. 

"Yes,  and  bad  news," 

It  certainly  was  not  pleasant  hearing. 
Some  one  mentioned  the  word  disaster, 
and  we  looked  at  each  other  with  hard, 
anxious  eyes.  I  thought  of  the  women, 
and  almost  decided  to  send  them  back 
before  daylight. 

In  a  few  moments  a  fresh  man  was 
roused  out  of  his  bed,  and  sent  full  gallop 
through  the  moonlight  across  the  desert 
to  headquarters,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand began  to  regain  confidence.  I  think 
he  extracted  it  from  the  despatch-bearer's 
tumbler.  After  all,  he  was  not  responsible 
for  much.  He  was  merely  a  connecting- 
link,  a  point  of  touch  between  two  greater 
men. 

It  was  necessary  to  get  my  men  to 
work  at  once,  but  I  gave  particular  orders 
to  leave  the  nurses  undisturbed.  Disaster 
at  the  front  meant  hard  work  at  the  rear. 
We  all  knew  that,  and  endeavored  to 
make  ready  for  a  sudden  rush  of  wounded. 

The  rush  began  before  daylight.  As 
they  came  in  we  saw  to  them,  dressing 
their  wounds  and  packing  them  as  closely 
as  possible.     But  the  stream  was  contin- 


uous.    They  never  stopped  coming  ;  they 
never  gave  us  a  moment's  rest. 

At  six  o'clock  I  gave  orders  to  awaken 
the  nurses  and  order  them  to  prepare  their 
quarters  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded. 
At  half  past  six  an  Army  Hospital  Corps 
man  came  to  me  in  the  ward  :  — 

"Shockin'  case,  sir,  just  come  in,"  he 
said.     "  Officer.     Gun  busted,  sir." 

"Take  him  to  my  quarters,"  I  said, 
wiping  my  instruments  on  my  sleeve. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  followed,  and  on 
entering  my  little  room  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  a  pair  of  yellow  boots. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  boots 
and  the  white  duck  trousers,  and  although 
I  could  not  see  the  face,  I  knew  that  this 
was  Sammy  Fitz-Warrener  come  back 
again. 

A  woman  —  one  of  the  nurses  for  whom 
he  had  pleaded  —  was  bending  over  the 
bed  with  a  sponge  and  a  basin  of  tepid 
water.  As  I  entered  she  turned  upon  me 
a  pair  of  calmly  horror-stricken  eyes. 

"(7/^.^ "she  whispered  meaningly,  step- 
ping back  to  let  me  approach.  I  had  no 
time  to  notice  then  that  she  was  one  of 
those  largely  built  women,  with  perfect 
skin  and  fair  hair,  who  make  one  think  of 
what  England  must  have  been  before 
Gallic  blood  got  to  be  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  the  race. 

"  Please  pull  down  that  mat  from  the 
window,"  I  said,  indicating  a  temporary- 
blind  which  I  had  put  up. 

She  did  so  promptly,  and  returned  to 
the  bedside,  falling  into  position  as  it 
were,  awaiting  my  orders. 

I  bent  over  the  bed,  and  I  must  confess 
that  what  I  saw  there  gave  me  a  thrill  of 
horror  which  will  come  again  at  times  so 
long  as  I  live. 

I  made  a  sign  to  Sister  to  continue  her 
task  of  sponging  away  the  mud,  of  which 
one  ingredient  was  sand. 

"Both  eyes,"  she  whispered,  "are 
destroyed." 

"  Not  the  top  of  the  skull,"  I  said,  "you 
must  not  touch  that." 

For  we  both  knew  that  our  task  was 
without  hope. 

As  I  have  said,  I  knew  something  of 
Fitz-Warrener's  people,  and  I  could  not 
help  lingering  there,  where  I  could  do  no 
good,  when  I  knew  that  I  was  wanted 
elsewhere. 

Suddenly  his  lips  moved,  and  Sister, 
kneeling  down  on  the  floor,  bent  over  him. 

I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I 
think  she  did.  I  saw  her  lips  frame  the 
whisper   "Yes"   in    reply,   and  over  her 
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face  there  swept  suddenly  a  look  of  great 
tenderness. 

After  a  little  pause  she  rose  and  came 
to  me. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  asked. 

"  Fitz-Warrener  of  the  Naval  Brigade. 
Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  heard  of  him.  Of  course 
—  it  is  quite  hopeless  ?  " 

"Quite." 

She  returned  to  her  position  by  the 
bedside,  with  one  arm  laid  across  his 
chest. 

Presently  he  began  whispering  again, 
and  at  intervals  she  answered  him.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  in  his 
unconsciousness,  he  was  mistaking  her 
for  some  one  else,  and  that  she,  for  some 
woman's  reason,  was  deceiving  him  pur- 
posely. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  sure  of  this. 

I  tried  not  to  look  ;  but  I  saw  it  all.  I 
saw  his  poor  blind  hands  wander  over  her 
throat  and  face,  up  to  her  hair. 

"What  is  this.?"  he  muttered  quite 
distinctly,  with  that  tone  of  self-absorption 
which  characterizes  the  sayings  of  an 
unconscious  man.  "  What  is  this  silly 
cap?" 

His  fingers  wandered  on  over  the 
snowy  linen  until  they  came  to  the  strings. 

As  an  aspirant  to  the  title  of  gentleman, 
I  felt  like  running  away  —  many  doctors 
know  this  feeling;  as  a  doctor,  I  could 
only  stay. 

His  fingers  fumbled  with  the  strings. 
Still  Sister  bent  over  the  bed.  Perhaps 
she  bent  an  inch  or  two  nearer.  One 
hand  was  beneath  his  neck,  supporting 
the  poor,  shattered  head. 

He  slowly  drew  o£E  the  cap,  and  his 
fingers  crept  lovingly  over  the  soft,  fair 
hair. 

"  Marny,"  he  said,  quite  clearly,  "  you've 
done  your  hair  up,  and  you're  nothing  but 
a  little  girl,  you  know  —  nothing  but  a 
little  girl." 

I  could  not  help  watching  his  fingers, 
and  yet  I  felt  like  a  man  committing 
sacrilege, 

"  When  I  left  you,"  said  the  brainless 
voice,  "you  wore  it  down  your  back. 
You  were  a  little  girl  —  you  are  a  little 
girl  now." 

And  he  slowly  drew  a  hairpin  out. 
One  long  lock  fell  curling  to  her  shoulder. 
She  never  looked  up,  never  noticed  me, 
but  knelt  there  like  a  ministering  angel  — 
personating  for  a  time  a  girl  whom  we 
had  never  seen. 

"  My  little  girl,"  he  added,  with  a  low 
laugh,  and  drew  out  another  hairpin. 


In  a  few  moments  all  her  hair  was  about 
her  shoulders.  I  had  never  thought  that 
she  might  be  carrying  such  glory  quietly 
hidden  beneath  the  simple  nurse's  cap. 

"  That  is  better,"  he  said,  "  that  is  bet- 
ter." 

And  he  let  all  the  hairpins  fall  on  the 
coverlet. 

"  Now,  you  are  my  own  Marny,"  he 
murmured.     "  Are  you  not  ?  " 

She  hesitated  one  moment. 

"  Yes,  dear  !  "  she  said  softly.  "  I  am 
your  own  Marny," 

With  her  disengaged  band  she  stroked 
his  blanching  cheek.  There  was  a  certain 
science  about  her  touch,  as  if  she  had  once 
known  something  of  these  matters. 

Lovingly  and  slowly  the  smoke-grimed 
fingers  passed  over  the  wonderful  hair, 
smoothing  it. 

Then  he  grew  more  daring.  He  touched 
her  eyes,  her  gentle  cheeks,  the  quiet, 
strong  lips.  He  slipped  to  her  shoul 
der,  and  over  the  soft  folds  of  her  black 
dress. 

"Been  gardening?"  he  asked,  coming 
to  the  bib  of  her  nursing  apron. 

It  was  marvellous  how  the  brain,  which 
was  laid  open  to  the  day,  retained  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  subject  so  long. 

"Yes  —  dear,"  she  whispered. 

"  Your  old  apron  is  all  wet !  "  he  said 
reproachfully,  touching  her  breast  where 
the  blood  —  his  own  blood  —  was  slowly 
drying. 

His  hand  passed  on,  and  as  it  touched 
her,  I  saw  her  eyes  soften  into  such  a 
wonderful  tenderness,  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  looking  on  a  part  of  Sister's  life 
which  was  sacred. 

I  saw  a  little  movement  as  if  to  draw 
back  —  then  she  resolutely  held  her  posi- 
tion. But  her  eyes  were  dull  with  a  new 
pain.  I  wonder  —  I  have  wondered  ever 
since  —  what  memories  that  poor  sense- 
less wreck  of  a  man  was  arousing  in  the 
woman's  heart  by  his  wandering  touch. 

"  Marny,"  he  said,  "  Marny.  It  was  not 
/<?^  hard  waiting  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  dear." 

"  It  will  be' all  right  now,  Marny.  The 
bad  part  is  all  past." 

"  Yes." 

"  Marny,  you  remember  —  the  night  — 
I  left  —  Marny  —  I  want  —  no  —  no,  your 

I  knelt  suddenly  and  slipped  my  hand 
within  his  shirt,  for  I  saw  something  in 
his  face. 

As  Sister's  lips  touched  his  I  felt  his 
heart  give  a  great  bound  within  his  breast, 
and  then  it  was  still. 
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When  she  lifted  her  face  it  was  as  pale 
as  his. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  like  crying— a 
feeling  which  had  not  come  to  me  for 
twenty  years.  I  busied  myself  purposely 
with  the  dead  man,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished my  task  I  turned  and  found  Sister 
filling  in  the  papers  —  her  cap  neatly  tied 
—  her  golden  hair  hidden. 

I  signed  the  certificate,  placing  my  name 
beneath  hers. 

For  a  moment  we  stood.  Our  eyes 
met,  and  —  we  said  nothing.  She  moved 
towards  the  door,  and  I  held  it  open  while 
she  passed  out. 

Two  hours  later  I  received  orders  from 
the  officer  in  command  to  send  the  nurses 
back  to  headquarters.  Our  men  were 
falling  back  before  the  enemy. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
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"Wishing  the  good  of  your  country, 
serve  the  Kine,  otherwise  you  waste  all 
your  wealth.  The  Cow  should  be  pro- 
tected. See  how  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  increased  by  means 
of  preachers  and  the  distribution  of  cate- 
chisms! I,  too,  will  publish  a  periodical 
called  the  Propagator  of  the  Cow  Reli- 
gion. Those  subscribers  who  remit  their 
subscriptions  in  advance  will  receive 
^r^//j  a  picture  of  the  Mother  Cow,  with 
colored  borders.  This  is  a  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  written  by  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Cow,  preacher  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Kine,  and  one  desirous  of 
kindness." 

This  curious  amalgam  of  old-world  reli- 
gion and  of  latter-day  journalism  was 
freely  distributed  at  Indian  railway  sta- 
tions within  the  last  few  months,  and  is  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
recent  Indian  National  Congress,  based 
upon  an  assumed  demand  by  the  people 
of  India  for  representative  government  of 
the  Western  type. 

It  is  only  another  proof  of  the  diverse 
influences  at  work  and  of  the  widely  dif- 
ferent customs  prevalent  in  British  India, 
that,  while  "the  servant  of  the  Cow,  and 
one  desirous  of  kindness  "  is  circulating 
his  advertisements,  the  survivors  of  a 
small  and  diminishing  "tribe  of  rather 
fair  people  on  the  mountains  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Zamorin,"  who  were  described 
in  1672  as  adorers  of  their  kine,  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  because  the  author- 


ities do  not  allow  them  to  beat  to  death 
with  clubs  as  many  buffaloes  as  they 
please  at  their  annual  funeral  sacrifices, 
one  of  which  has  just  taken  place. 

The  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Aleixo  de  Me- 
nezes,  who  directed  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  the  subjects  of  his  most  faithful 
Majesty  the  king  of  Portugal  upon  the 
storied  western  coast  of  India,  was  told  in 
1600  that  a  race  of  Christians  called  To- 
das  lived  fifty  leagues  away  from  his  re- 
motest church,  and  he  sent  a  Jesuit  father 
to  tend  these  wandering  sheep,  which 
father,  however,  reported  that  he  found 
no  Christianity  in  them;  and  seventy 
years  later  the  procurator-general  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  said:  "These  To- 
das  pray  to  the  buffaloes  by  which  they 
live,  and  hang  a  miserable  little  bell  upon 
their  necks,  which  is  enough  to  ensure 
them  adoration.  Though  the  buffaloes  are 
very  often  killed  by  tigers,  yet  the  Todas 
do  not  slacken  in  their  worship." 

Of  this  curious  race,  by  some  held  to  be 
aborigines  of  southern  India,  by  some  to 
be  Manichseans,  and  by  others  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  but  six  or 
seven  hundred  remain,  scattered  in  tiny 
villages  of  oven-shaped  wicker  houses 
over  the  breezy  downs  of  the  Nilgiri  hills. 
Whatever  be  their  origin  —  and  probably 
they  are  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land 
they  live  in  —  they  worship  nature  in  its 
loveliest  moods,  and  ever  build  on  sloping 
lawns  of  emerald  turf,  by  rippling  rills  of 
limpid  water,  and  alongside  little  woods  of 
ilex,  eugenia,  and  rhododendron,  nestling 
in  the  folds  of  hills,  whence  a  glorious 
prospect  stretches  of  hot  and  shimmering 
plain  below,  dotted  with  giant  ant-hills,  as 
they  seem  to  the  eye,  with  silver  patches 
of  irrigation  lakes  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
beyond  which,  rising  above  a  wall  of  fleecy 
clouds,  looms  in  the  distant  view  another 
range  of  mountains  as  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous as  the  Nilgiris  themselves. 

Pastoral  folk,  idle  and  picturesque,  they 
live  on  the  milk  and  produce  of  their  buf- 
aloes,  and,  as  the  unknown  is  dreaded  here 
as  elswehere,  their  neighbors,  who  live  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  much  fearing 
what  they  do  not  understand,  pay  them 
fees  as  wizards  for  value  received  in  occult 
matters,  and  as  a  retaining  fee  for  their 
aid  in  counteracting  the  spells  of  the 
dread  men  of  the  slopes,  who  do  their 
business  with  beasts  of  prey,  track  the 
bison,  snare  the  leopard  —  a  fearsome  peo- 
ple, whose  women  "leave  their  children  in 
the  charge  of  tigers  "  when  they  go  forth 
to  cultivate  the  barley  and  the  amaranth 
and  to  gather  honey  in  the  woods. 
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They  have  curious  stories  of  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind  —  how  the  first  man 
created  a  fellow-man  out  of  the  earth,  mak- 
ing the  first  woman  from  one  of  his  ribs. 
They  have  a  kind  of  trinity  consisting  of  a 
father,  a  son,  and  a  kite  —  the  last  mem- 
ber, born  of  a  pumpkin,  the  offspring 
of  the  first  woman,  into  which  life  was 
breathed  by  her  husband.  They  have,  too, 
a  heaven  and  a  hell,  the  latter  a  dismal 
stream  full  of  leeches  across  which  the 
souls  of  the  departed  have  to  pass  upon 
a  single  thread,  which  breaks  beneath  the 
weight  of  those  burdened  with  sin,  but 
stands  the  slight  strain  of  a  good  man's 
soul. 

When  a  Toda  dies  he  is  swathed  in  a 
new  cloth,  his  toes  are  tied  together  with 
red  thread,  and  earth  is  cast  upon  his 
body.  Two  of  his  buffaloes  are  slain  be- 
fore him,  and  his  hands  placed  in  turn 
upon  their  horns,  while  his  relations  mourn 
with  streaming  tears.  Some  grain,  sugar, 
rupees,  and  tobacco  are  then  wrapped  in 
the  dead  man's  cloth,  a  piece  of  his  skull, 
his  hair,  and  his  finger-nails  are  removed, 
clarified  butter  is  smeared  upon  the  fra- 
grant wood  of  the  pyre,  and  the  body  is 
reduced  to  ashes,  which  are  cast  to  the 
winds. 

The  portion  of  the  skull,  the  hair,  and 
the  finger-nails  are  carefully  preserved 
till  the  occurrence  of  the  great  annual 
festival,  to  describe  which  is  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

Once  for  all  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
Todas  celebrate  with  great  splendor  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  those  who  have  died, 
or,  as  they  say,  have  taken  the  leap  over 
the  great  precipice  into  the  bottomless 
abyss,  during  the  preceding  year.  This 
ceremony  is  called  the  dry,  and  that 
above  described  —  which  takes  place  on 
the  actual  occurrence  of  each  death  — the 
wet,  funeral. 

Let  us  approach  the  high  lawns  above 
the  sheer  cliffs,  below  which  flows  the 
river  dividing  the  Nilgiris  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  and 
here  we  first  are  struck  by  the  bright  and 
animated  crowd,  light-hearted  as  the  pel- 
lucid air  of  the  hills  can  make  them,  daring 
and  successful  as  to  color  as  only  Orien- 
tals can  be,  and  enjoying  a  holiday  as  they 
alone  can  whose  hearts  are  young.  The 
childlike  element  so  often  noticed  in  the 
Hindus  is  nowhere  more  prominently  dis- 
played than  in  the  Todas  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Nilgiris.  Grave-looking  greybeards 
are  sitting  astride  open-mouthed,  tongue- 
hanging  wooden  horses,  burlesque  tigers, 
and   long-trunked    elephants,    and  ample 


togas  flutter  in  the  breeze  as  the  merry-go- 
round  whirls  around  as  it  does  in  an  En- 
glish fair,  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  for  thirty 
revolutions,  and  the  swinging  boats  sway 
with  their  aerial  freight.  In  a  long,  im- 
promptu lane  shopkeepers  from  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Ootacarhund,  eight  miles 
away,  display  their  wares:  sugarcane  for 
bright,  white  teeth  to  munch,  rock  cakes 
browned  with  burnt  sugar,  light,  fried 
rice,  cigars  and  cabbage-rolled  cigarettes  ; 
oranges  and  ginger-beer  of  course,  but 
also  cocoanuts,  cinnamon,  dates,  wheat- 
cakes,  tandstickor  matches,  and  sugar- 
candy.  Nor  does  this  conclude  the 
enumeration;  needles  and  pins  are  not 
wanting,  nor  combs  for  the  glossy  hair  of 
Toda  maidens,  nor  looking-glasses  wherein 
to  braid  their  locks  and  curl  their  ring- 
lets. The  Malabaris  weigh  their  spices  by 
means  of  a  most  interesting  implement, 
the  exact  replica  of  a  bishop's  crozier,  the 
bronze  at  one  end  curled  and  perforated 
in  a  cunning  fashion,  at  the  other  pointed 
like  an  alpenstock.  A  loop  in  the  middle 
fixed  to  the  finger  of  the  seller  holds  this 
episcopal  measure  poised,  while  a  string 
to  which  the  plate  depends  is  moved  up 
and  down  the  staff,  steel  dots  whereon 
indicate  the  weight  contained  within  the 
scale. 

Beyond  the  bazaar,  beside  the  wood,  is 
the  house  of  mourning,  built  of  new  bam- 
boos, oven-shaped,  and  closed  in  front 
with  fresh-sawn  planks  of  jungle-wood, 
through  which  peep  the  female  relatives 
of  the  deceased  persons  ;  while  the  males, 
crouched  upon  the  floor,  now  wail  and 
now  watch,  at  one  moment  are  drowned  in 
tears,  and  at  another  curiously  staring  at 
the  strangers.  Around  the  little  oven 
house  are  hung  the  grain-measures  used 
by  the  deceased  and  the  bowls  from  which 
they  drank  buttermilk  ;  and  around  each 
and  all  of  these  are  chains  of  silver  and 
gold,  thin  and  inexpensive,  but  delicate  in 
workmanship,  from  which  hang  tiny  little 
coins,  silver  or  gold  as  the  case  may  be. 
Within  the  mourning  house,  too,  are  the 
hair  and  nails  and  the  pieces  of  skull  pre- 
served since  the  wet  funeral  of  each  of 
those  whose  obsequies  are  celebrated  to- 
day. The  occupants  of  this  wicker  house 
of  woe  remain  therein  for  three  whole  days, 
but  come  out  to  take  their  meals.  Against 
the  low-arched  roof  leans  a  tall,  tapering 
stick,  green  from  the  wood,  around  which, 
at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  so,  are  bound  red 
and  blue  bandages  of  yarn,  from  which 
hang  bundles  of  little  shells,  so  arranged 
as  to  look  like  a  bunch  of  unopened  blos- 
soms of  tuberose.     Upon  the  roof,  above 
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a  trident  of  three  sticks,  squats  a  curly- 
bearded,  hirsute,  and  swarthy  Toda,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  palmyra-leaf  umbrella, 
laced  with  little  silver  chains  and  hung 
about  with  small  silver  coins.  All  these 
pretty  things  are  burnt,  together  with  the 
hair,  nails,  and  skull  fragments  of  the  dead, 
in  the  false  dawn  of  the  morning  succeed- 
ing the  sacrifice. 

On  the  turf  beside,  the  Todas  are  danc- 
ing in  a  ring,  each  with  his  arms  inter- 
laced with  those  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bors. Forty  or  fifty  big,  bearded  men  beat 
the  ground  in  solemn  step  and  rhythmical 
progression,  hoarsely  ejaculating  "Ho! 
Ho !  Ho  !  Ho  !  "  Some  hold  in  their  hands 
massive  clubs,  others  umbrellas  —  an  en- 
sign of  dignity  in  the  East,  and  not  a  mere 
sunshade.  As  they  jump  around,  their 
thick  masses  of  glossy  black  hair,  below 
the  graceful  turbans,  rise  and  fall  to-  the 
step.  Some  wear  bands  of  beaten  gold 
around  their  necks,  others  cylinders*  of 
silver.  All  are  wrapped  in  ample  robes  of 
plain  white  cotton,  and  silver  anklets  ring 
In  the  clear  air,  a  more  acceptable  accom- 
paniment than  the  music  of  the  magi- 
cians' band.  The  black  and  carrion-eating 
tribe  of  magic-working  Kotas  by  pre- 
scriptive right  supply  the  music  on  these 
occasions.  Their  instruments  are  "scran- 
nel pipes  of  wretched  straw  "and  drums 
of  untanned  buffalo  hide,  the  hairs  of 
which  adhere  to  all  portions  but  those 
receptive  of  the  blow. 

One  of  the  Todas  had  been  taken  by 
Barnum  into  his  show.  He  spoke  a  little 
English,  and  said  he  had  been  to  Aus- 
tralia, America,  Liverpool,  and  England. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  lost 
the  dignified  demeanor  of  his  race,  and, 
seizing  and  pulling  a  bystanding  Toda's 
beard,  he  said,  "  Once  I  not  shave,  like 
this!"  The  temper  and  gravity  of  the 
untravelled  one  were  proof  even  against 
•  this  provocation.  The  traveller  seemed 
on  good  terms  with  his  neighbors,  from 
whose  simple  ways  he  had  far  departed, 
and  now  and  again  would  join  the  ring  of 
dancers,  like  an  inebriated  Bacchanal 
among  the  conscript  fathers.  We  often 
hear  of  the  ceremonies  which  Brahmins 
have  to  perform  on  their  return  from 
Europe.  The  Todas  make  short  work  of 
these,  and  are  said  to  have  received  Bar- 
num back  into  the  fold  after  removing  his 
hat  and  trousers  and  subjecting  him  to 
the  ordeal  of  total  immersion. 

The  kraal  in  which  the  sacrificial 
buffaloes  are  pent  is  hidden  by  a  wall  of 
spectators  standing  on  its  circular  stone 
enclosure,  and  between  it  and  the  house 


of  woe  the  midday  meal  is  being  prepared, 
just  within  the  wood.  In  a  colossal  caul- 
dron, with  big  flat  handles  like  a  mastiff's 
ears,  simmers  pumpkin  soup,  clarified 
butter  boils  in  earthenware  vessels,  and  in 
great  wicker  baskets  are  snowy  mountains 
of  well-boiled  rice.  The  floor  of  the 
kitchen  is  a  little  mossy  flat,  and  the 
fronds  of  ferns  hang  over  the  utensils; 
the  roof  is  an  arch  of  verdure,  through 
which  shafts  of  bright  sunlight  strike  upon 
the  pots  and  pans  below.  The  chef  de 
cuisine  looks  up  as  some  lichens  fall  into 
the  soup,  and  excitedly  warns  off  a  boy 
who  from  the  tree  above  was  looking  over 
the  heads  of  the  others  into  the  kraal. 

Beside  the  kitchen  a  little  shed  has 
been  constructed  of  uprights  and  cross- 
beams, with  boughs  for  wall  and  roof. 
Herein  the  women  eat,  on  this  great  day 
only,  and  not  because  caste  or  custom  pre- 
vails with  these  polyandrous  daughters  of 
the  downs,  who  neither  on  this  nor  on  any 
other  occasion  use  screen  or  veil.  When 
young  they  are  often  good-looking,  after  a 
somewhat  sensual  fashion.  They  have 
skin  of  a  light  bamboo  color,  white,  even 
teeth,  ample  black  hair  and  eyes,  a  grace- 
ful figure,  and  regular  features — a  fairly 
attractive  whole.  Their  grief  is  abysmal, 
and  so  is  their  curiosity  ;  and  if  their  ex- 
pression varies  little,  it  changes  with 
startling  rapidity  from  one  to  another  of 
its  few  known  phases. 

Within  the  kraal  are  twelve  female  buf- 
faloes, two  for  each  of  the  deceased,  and 
facing  them  upon  the  wall  stand  as  many 
active  young  Todas,  each  holding  in  his 
hand  a  club  somewhat  taller  than  himself, 
of  fresh  jungle-wood  cut  at  one  end  to  a 
point  —  a  heavy  and  formidable  weapon 
whether  used  as  goad  or  bludgeon.  For- 
merly the  poor  beasts  were  beaten  on  the 
back  till  their  spines  were  paralyzed,  and 
then  half  led,  half  dragged  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. For  many  years  past  this  cruel  prac- 
tice has  been  prohibited,  and  the  staves 
are  now  symbolical  of  the  past  rather  than 
of  use  in  the  present,  though  their  sharp 
points  may  be  needed  at  any  moment  for 
protection  against  an  infuriated  buffalo. 

Suddenly  the  dozen  athletes  leap  into 
the  kraal.  Six  cast  down  their  clubs  and 
fling  themselves  upon  the  frightened 
beasts.  Two  men  for  each  buffalo,  they 
hang  by  its  broad,  branching  horns,  blind- 
folding its  eyes,  while  it  charges  hither 
and  thither,  dashes  them  against  the  cir- 
cular wall,  or  strives  to  trample  them 
under  their  feet.  The  animals  for  the 
most  part  keep  together  in  a  close  crowd, 
or  race  around  the  kraal;  but  sometimes 
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one  whose  spirit  is  still  unbroken  will 
charge  the  club-holders,  but  speedily  re- 
treats on  bein<j  met  by  the  point.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  the  Todas  escape,  as 
they  jjenerally  do,  unhurt.  The  day  before 
the  sacrifice  they  capture  the  huge  and 
only  half-tamed  beasts  out  in  the  open, 
and  drag  them  to  the  kraal,  which  now  is 
soon  deserted  for  the  midday  meal. 

The  feasters  sit  around  on  the  turf,  and 
the  cooks  heap  up  rice  on  the  plantain- 
leaves  before  them,  pour  the  clarified  but- 
ter thereon  and  the  pumpkin  soup.  The 
dogs  sit  quietly  looking  on,  knowing  that 
their  turn  is  coming. 

The  meal  over,  all  hands  make  again  for 
the  kraal,  the  wall  of  which  is  crowded, 
while  the  ilex-trees  around  bend  with  a  liv- 
ing freight  of  spectators.  The  relics  of  the 
deceased  persons  are  now  placed  on  the 
ground  near  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  and 
their  relations  cast  earth  upon  them  three 
times,  and  three  times  upon  the  beasts 
within.  The  priest  approaches,  singles 
out  a  buffalo,  and  casts  towards  it  a  chap- 
let  of  leaves.  Instantly  a  rush  is  made  to 
its  devoted  head,  it  is  dragged  forth  strug- 
gling to  the  sacrificial  stone,  and  slain  by 
one  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  an  axe. 
The  mourners,  wailing,  now  hang  upon  its 
horns,  kiss  its  head,  cast  dust  upon  the 
relics  and  hold  them  before  the  prostrate 
beast,  praying  that  its  death  may  be  taken 
as  an  expiation  of  the  sins  of  "one  whom 
God  has  taken,  whose  name  shall  never 
more  on  earth  be  spoken."  The  other 
buffaloes  are  in  like  manner  slaughtered, 
and  the  sacrifice  is  done. 

By  the  clear  starlight  of  these  mountain 
regions,  early  on  the  following  morning, 
the  mourners  meet  again  at  the  house  of 
woe.  By  rubbing  two  sticks  together  they 
light  a  fire,  wherein  they  burn  the  contents 
of  the  house,  the  measures  of  grain,  the 
cakes  of  sugar,  the  baskets,  and,  above  all, 
the  relics,  till  then  preserved,  of  those  in 
whose  honor  are  held  these  funeral  rites. 
When  all  is  consumed  to  ashes,  the  chief 
mourner,  standing  by  the  expiring  embers, 
raises  an  earthen  pot  above  his  head  and 
dashes  it  to  the  ground.  "  The  silver  cord 
is  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern,  the  dust  returned  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it." 

Little  do  such  reflections  occur  to  those 
who  journey  back  over  the  hills  when  the 
sacrifice  is  over.  Men  and  women  march 
along  lightheartedly,  and  children  holding 
branches  of  rhododendron  flowers  trip  be- 
side them.     In  the  woods  the  wild  olive- 


tree  blazes,  red  as  the  maples  in  the  woods 
of  Kioto ;  along  the  road  are  frequent 
trees  of  rhodomyrtus,  admirable  shrub,  ia 
flower  and  fruit  alike  delightful;  while 
the  eye  feasts  upon  its  rose-myrtle  blos- 
soms, its  boughs  —  if  haply  it  grow  in  the 
matutinal  shade — afford  pocketfuls  of 
iced  gooseberries.  Nor  is  animal  life 
wanting  on  the  rolling  downs.  Fly-catch- 
ers and  crested  larks  abound,  the  yellow 
oriole  flits  about  the  brakes  ;  sneaks  across 
the  path  the  jackal  — or  call  him,  silent  in 
his  diurnal  aspect,  as  men  of  science  do, 
the  golden  hound;  and  sometimes,  in 
pride  and  ample  pinion,  the  eagle  soars 
above  in  the  sunlight.  J.  D.  Rees. 
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The  edelweiss  {Gnaphalium  Leontopo- 
diutfi)  has  been  hunted  from  one  point  of 
refuge  to  another,  among  the  Alps,  till  it 
has  been  almost  exterminated  in  its  native 
home.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
quaint  of  the  mountain  flowers  is  con- 
demned to  extinction  because  tourists  in 
Switzerland  consider  themselves  bound  by 
fashion  to  wear  a  couple  of  dried  speci- 
mens in  their  hats,  or  send  them  home 
gummed  to  a  card.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
cantons  the  government  has  interfered  to 
save  the  persecuted  plant,  and  has  set  a 
fine  on  the  plucking  of  its  beautiful  white 
fluffy  flowers. 

The  edelweiss  does  not  submit  readily 
to  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  will  indeed 
grow  when  planted  in  a  rockery,  but  it 
degenerates  early,  the  flowers  assuming 
a  green  hue  in  place  of  snowy  white,  and 
the  petals  losing  their  curious  wool. 

Another  Alpine  favorite  is  also  subject 
to  remorseless  pursuit,  but  for  quite  an- 
other object.  This  is  the  large  blue  gen- 
tian, the  gentianella  {Gentiana  acaulis\ 
and  it  is  becoming  year  by  year  less  com- 
mon, and  it  is  even  feared  lest  it  also 
should  have  to  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  save  it,  like  the  edel- 
weiss, from  being  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  existing  Alpine  flowers.  There  is, 
however,  this  comfort  in  thinking  of  the 
cruel  and  unremittent  pursuit  to  which  the 
gentianella  is  subjected,  that  it,  unlike  the 
edelweiss,  lives  happily  and  shows  its  full 
beauty  of  color  in  the  garden  border.  And 
yet  what  would  an  Alpine  pasture  be  with- 
out its  gentians.?  Lovely  it  always  will 
be,  but  of  a  loveliness  without  its  perfec- 
tion.    The  gentianella  is  the  very  crowa 
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of  its  beauty,  as  the  alpenrose  is  the  crown 
of  beauty  to  an  Alpine  crag.  Happily  the 
little  blue  gentian' — the  cup  of  Heaven, 
as  the  Tyrolese  call  it — is  not  menaced 
like  its  larger  and  deeper-colored  sister. 
But  is  it  not  precisely  the  fact  that  the 
slope  spangled  with  the  azure  Geniiana 
bavarica  has  that  blue  gathered  into  dark, 
intenser  points  wherever  a  great  bell  of 
the  Gentiana  acauiis  opens,  the  very 
thing  that  accentuates,  sublimates  into  per- 
fection the  whole  vision  of  floral  beauty  ? 

There  is  a  class  of  men  and  women  who 
make  it  their  profession  to  pursue  and 
root  up  the  gentianella,  and  this  class  ex- 
ists throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps,  in  Tyrol,  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  in 
Switzerland.  This  is  the  Enzianklauber. 
These  gentian  hunters  are  vveatherbeaten, 
wiry  individuals.  The  writer  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  pair,  man  and  wife,  and 
employed  them  to  collect  roots  and  bulbs 
for  him.  As  soon  as  the  snows  melted  in 
spring,  and  the  doomed  gentians  showed 
their  long,  pointed  bells  above  the  swath, 
before  they  had  opened  and  disclosed  their 
depths  of  purple-blue,  this  pair  locked 
their  house  in  the  valley  and  went  up  the 
mountains,  not  to  return  to  their  home  till 
driven  down  by  the  snows  of  autumn. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  in  spring,"  said  I, 
"  and  give  you  a  list  of  what  I  want." 

"In  spring!"  was  the  answer.  "Then 
we  shall  not  get  the  letter  till  the  approach 
of  winter.  For,  see  you,  we  shall  be  up  — 
very  high,  and  we  go  wherever  there  are 
gentians,  arnica,  puff-balls.  No  one  can 
say  where  we  shall  be.  We  do  not  know 
ourselves.  No  letter  can  reach  us  till 
Michaelmas.  Our  Whitsuntide  we  shall 
spend  nearer  heaven  than  those  in  church- 
es." My  friends  were  peculiarly  happy; 
they  had  a  good  house  of  their  own  in  the 
valley,  and  they  went  together  into  the 
heights;  consequently,  they  were  compan- 
ions to  each  other  all  the  year. 

Usually  the  root-grubber  is  a  man  who 
has  failed  in  other  trades  ;  perhaps  an  old 
soldier,  or  a  day  laborer  who  yearns  for 
independence.  Never  a  young  man,  gen- 
erally one  with  grey  in  his  hair. 

When  the  mountain  streams  begin  to 
swell  and  foam,  he  becomes  restless,  looks 
at  the  snowy  heights,  marks  the  return  of 
the  swallows,  notes  what  flowers  are  open- 
ing in  the  meadows  by  the  river.  Then, 
one  fine  day  he  dons  his  leather  breeches, 
and  thick  woollen  stockings,  puts  on  his 
heavy  shoes  with  iron  cramps  in  the  soles, 
takes  his  spud  and  pick  — comes  into  the 
kitchen,  claps  his  old  woman  on  the  back, 
and  says,  "  So !  the  time  is  come.     You 


I  will  not  see  my  brown  face  again  till  the 
I  first  snows,  and  then  it  will  be  ten  times 
}  browner  —  like  your  coffee  berries.  Now, 
I  old  wife,  you  know  what  I  want  up  in  the 
height." 

She  nods.  She  has  it  ready  —  a  supply 
of  flour,  salt,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  holy 
water.  He  would  go  without  bread  rather 
than  without  this  latter. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

One  night  a  root-grubber  prepared  his 
supper  after  a  hard  day's  work,  in  his 
lonesome  post  in  the  high  Alps.  He  had 
some  potatoes,  and  he  resolved  on  a  good 
plate  of  potato  salad.  He  had  with  him  a 
flask  of  crab-apple  vinegar.  So  he  sliced 
the  potatoes  and  drenched  them  from  the 
bottle,  then  began  to  eat.  After  the  first 
mouthful  he  remained  perplexed,  shook 
his  head,  and  poured  some  more  from  the 
flask  over  the  potatoes. 

The  result  was  not  more  satisfactory 
than  before.  He  finished  his  meal  with- 
out relish,  and  then  prepared  himself  for 
rest.  He  recited  his  rosary,  then  splashed 
some  holy  water  over  himself  to  make 
him  secure  against  all  spirits  of  evil,  when 
—  with  a  cry  he  began  to  rub  his  eyes. 
The  holy  water  was  wondrous  sharp,  and 
made  them  smart.  Alas  !  he  had  put  holy 
water  with  his  potatoes,  and  had  sprinkled 
himself  with  vinegar. 

The  root-grubber  is  careful  to  provide 
himself  with  something  beside  pick  and 
spud  —and  that  is  a  rifle,  for  when  in  the 
mountains  he  relies  for  his  food  to  some 
extent  on  the  chamois  he  can  kill. 

He  builds  himself  a  little  hut  high  up 
of  interwoven  branches  of  pine,  roofed 
with  bark  held  down  by  stones.  Here  he 
kindles  his  fire,  cooks  his  food,  and  sleeps. 
The  hovel  is  destitute  of  every  con- 
venience, is  pervious  to  wind  and  rain, 
and  is  not  calculated  to  endure  beyond 
the  summer.  But  the  situation  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  richest  verdure  clothes  the 
slope  on  which  it  is  planted,  and  the 
snowy  peaks  and  glittering  glaciers  sur- 
round it.  The  air  is  musical  with  the 
bells  of  the  pasturing  cattle. 

He  cares  little  enough,  apparently,  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  —  his  object  in  life 
is  to  find  roots,  especially  those  of  the 
gentianella,  that  which  is  dark  blue  and 
the  rarer  yellow  gentian.  Formerly,  when 
the  Gentiana  acauiis  starred  every  green- 
sward, his  labors  were  not  arduous  nor 
perilous.  But  as  the  Alps  have  been 
rifled,  the  flowers  have  to  be  sought  on 
spots  hitherto  unexplored,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  man  must  tread  where  hardly 
a  goat  can  find  foothold. 
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If  the  root-grubber,  instead  of  risking 
his  life  and  undergoing  severe  hardships 
in  search  of  wild  plants,  would  cultivate 
them  in  his  garden  in  the  valley,  he  would 
be  saved  this  trouble  and  the  risk.  But 
this  never  occurs  to  him,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  risk  and  exposure  constitute 
one  of  the  charms  of  his  profession. 
Though  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  his  feelings,  yet  dimly  but 
very  really  he  does  enjoy  the  marvellous 
scenery  of  the  high  Alps,  amongst  which 
his  life  for  half  the  year  is  spent. 

He  starts  for  his  work  with  the  first 
grey  light  of  dawn.  He  clambers  preci- 
pices to  the  ledges  where  lies  a  blue  band 
of  flowers,  like  an  azure  belt  girdling  the 
mountain  ;  or,  if  he  cannot  ascend,  he  lets 
himself  down  to  their  place  of  refuge  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  pine  above.  When  the 
sun  is  hot,  and  he  feels  hunger,  he  throws 
himself  by  a  spring  and  draws  from  his 
wallet  a  hunch  of  black  bread  and  another 
of  goat's-milk  cheese.  After  a  brief  rest, 
he  is  at  work  again.  He  wanders  to  long 
distances  from  his  hut,  and  does  not 
trouble  to  return  to  it  at  night,  especially 
if  the  weather  be  favorable.  He  finds 
shelter  under  a  rock,  and  sleeps  upon 
moss.  Next  morning  he  takes  all  the 
roots  he  has  collected  together,  and 
spreads  them  on  a  rock  where  they  may 
dry  in  the  sun.  He  wanders  on,  and 
again  sleeps  at  a  distance  from  his  hut, 
and  again  makes  a  little  store,  which  he 
leaves  at  his  lodging  for  the  night.  Very 
generally,  each  root-grubber  has  several 
of  these  store  places,  and  to  these  he 
carries  his  collections  every  day,  each  day 
to  the  nearest  store.  By  this  means  the 
man  wanders  over  great  distances,  and 
days,  weeks  may  pass  without  his  reap- 
pearance at  his  hut.  There  is  only  this  to 
recall  him  to  it,  that  there  is  his  supply  of 
food,  and  to  it,  therefore,  he  must  go  back 
when  what  he  has  taken  with  him  is 
exhausted.  But  he  obtains  fresh  milk 
often  enough,  and  sometimes  bread  and 
cheese  as  well,  at  the  senn-huts  where  the 
girls  are  watching  the  cattle  on  the  high 
Alps,  and  making  the  cheeses.  If  the 
man  can  play  the  zither,  sing  a  song,  or 
tell  a  tale,  he  is  heartily  welcome,  and  a 
bed  in  the  hayloft  is  never  denied  him. 

But  it  is  exceptional  for  the  digger  of 
roots  to  visit  the  senn-houses;  he  leads 
for  the  most  part  an  utterly  lonely  life, 
keeping  away  from  the  haunts  of  man,  for 
where  man  is  there  the  mountain-side  has 
been  gone  over  again  and  again  in  search 
of  the  precious  roots.  He  collects  herbs 
as  well  as  roots,  and  the  resin  from  the 


pines  as  well  as  both.     Especially  choic 
is  that  resin  which  is  found  in  amber-lil 
balls   or  masses  in  the  great  ant-hills  m| 
the  woods.     He  turns  over  these  heaps  ia| 
quest  of  the  resin. 

The  man  does  not  lose  his  tongue^ 
through  the  solitary  life — he  talks  t( 
everything,  to  the  marmot  he  sees  by  th« 
snowfield  and  hears  whistling,  to  the  plant 
he  is  picking,  and  the  root  he  is  digging 
out  of  the  ground. 

He  is  full  of  superstition.  Away  from 
men,  from  church,  from  the  tavern  and 
newspapers,  he  is  driven  in  on  himself,  on 
his  phantasies;  and  the  old  stories  of 
spirits  and  dwarfs,  of  elves  and  demons 
he  heard  as  a  child,  rise  up  in  his  mind, 
fill  it,  and  become  to  him  living  verities. 
The  spiritual  world  is  to  him  full  of  ter- 
rors, but  not  so  the  world  of  nature.  He 
is  a  fatalist.  Unless  he  be  doomed  to  be 
struck,  the  lightning  plays  around  him 
innocuously.  He  goes  fearlessly  along 
the  face  of  a  precipice.  If  he  is  fated  to 
fall,  fall  he  must.  Otherwise  he  will  creep 
along  upheld  marvellously. 

Thus  passes  the  summer.  The  days 
begin  to  contract;  the  herbs,  one  after 
another,  have  shed  their  blossoms.  No 
longer  do  the  cattle  bells  chime  on  the 
Alpine  pastures,  nor  do  the  rocks  ring 
with  the  jodel  of  the  cowherd.  The  moun- 
tain peaks  stand  out  more  sharply  than  in 
summer.  The  songbirds  have  ceased  to 
make  melody  ;  only  now  and  again  are  the 
cries  of  the  hawk  and  the  stone-eagle  to 
be  heard.  Then,  at  length,  come  cloud 
and  rain,  and  lastly  snow. 

The  time  for  return  is  come. 

The  root-grubber  goes  round  to  his 
various  stores  and  collects  all  together  in 
his  little  hut,  and  finally  transports  the 
whole  of  his  six  months'  collection  to  the 
valley. 

And  for  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  he 
gathered  such  quantities  of  gentian  root? 

The  purpose  of  collecting  the  arnica 
and  some  other  roots  used  in  medicine  is 
plain  enough.  But  why  so  much  gentian  ? 
Partly  because  it  gives  a  better  tonic, 
chiefly  because  out  of  these  roots  is  dis- 
tilled the  favorite  gentian  brandy.  The 
manufacture  of  this  now  begins.  The 
roots  that  have  been  collected  are  first 
subjected  to  thorough  drying,  and  then 
are  chopped  small  with  knives  shaped  like 
sabres.  Then  the  whole  mass  is  put  into 
vats  to  ferment.  These  vats  are  closed 
vessels  about  six  feet  high.  When  the 
fermentation  has  continued  sufficiently, 
the  mass  is  put  into  retorts  and  subjected 
to  the  fire.      What  is  first  given   off   is 
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f utter ;  it  looks  like  buttermilk,  and  con- 
tains little  or  no  alcohol.  This  is  again 
subjected  to  the  fire,  and  the  brandy  that 
is  so  valued  in  the  Alps  flows  from  it. 

The  gentian  spirit  may  be  said  to  be 
the  very  elixir  of  life  to  the  mountain 
folk.  A  glass  of  enzeler,  half  drunk  and 
half  rubbed  on  the  afflicted  member,  will 
cure  rheumatism.  There  is  no  lozenge 
or  emollient  mixture  ever  made  that  is  so 
good  for  a  cough  and  sore  lungs  as  gen- 
tian  brandy.  There  is  not  a  stimulant  in 
exhaustion  so  efficacious  as  this  same 
spirit.  But  then  it  must  be  taken  with 
the  implicit  faith  in  its  efficacy  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  Alpine  peasant.  He  takes 
a  nip  of  it  in  the  morning  to  brace  him  for 
liis  day's  work,  and  a  nip  at  night  to  re- 
cover his  exhausted  sinews.  Retakes  it 
with  his  meals  to  assist  in  the  digestion. 
He  takes  it  when  he  has  nothing  to  eat, 
that  it  may  serve  as  food  to  him,  meat  as 
well  as  drink.  He  takes  a  nip  to  stir  him 
up  to  make  the  first  advances  to  his  be- 
loved, and  a  nip  to  raise  his  felicity  to 
its  acutest  pitch  when  she  has  consented 
to  be  his.  A  glass  of  enzeler  welcomes 
the  advent  of  a  child  into  the  world,  and 
consoles  the  mourners  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

The  smell  of  gentian  brandy  is  not 
pleasant,  especially  if  new,  but  with  age 
the  spirit  greatly  improves,  mellows,  and 
loses  its  disagreeable  aroma.  Of  all  the 
kinds  of  gentian  that  are  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  spirit,  the  yellow  gentian 
{Gentiana  luted)  is  the  king.  This  gentian 
grows  in  moist,  thin  soil,  and  high  up  on 
the  Alps.  It  reaches  three  or  five  feet  in 
height,  with  great,  strong  stems,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  produced  in 
dense  whorls  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  The  roots  are  far  larger  than  those 
of  the  Gentiana  acaulis.  It  has  been  so 
sought  after  that  it  is  now  becoming  a 
rare  plant.  Next  to  the  yellow  gentian 
comes  that  with  the  large,  dark  blue  bell  ; 
that  which  is  called  acaulis.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  thousand-gulden  herb.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  pannonian  gentian,  with  its 
deep  purple  flowers  and  dark  spots.  Then 
the  spotted  gentian  {punctata)  and  that 
which  is  without  these  blotches  {concolor). 
The  punctata  is  pale  yellow,  and  grows 
about  two  feet  high  ;  the  spots  are  purple. 

Formerly,  when  the  gentians  grew  com- 
mon as  do  daisies  on  our  meadows,  upon 
every  Alpine  pasture,  the  root-digger  was 
able  to  realize  a  good  income,  but  it  is 
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otherwise  now.  These  beautiful  moun- 
tain flowers  have  been  so  persecuted,  so 
driven  from  one  vantage  ground  to  an- 
other, that  they  are  becoming  annually 
more  scarce,  more  difficult  to  find,  and  con- 
sequently the  business  has  become  more 
unremunerative  whilst  becoming  more 
hazardous.  But  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
men  themselves.  If  they  would  but  leave 
the  lower  portion  of  the  root  in  the  ground, 
the  plant  would  recover  and  grow  again. 
To  such  a  pass  has  it  come,  that  Alps 
which  were  atone  time  blue  with  gentians 
are  now  entirely  cleared  of  them. 

Sometimes  the  owners  of  the  Alpine 
pastures  refuse  to  allow  the  grubbers  to 
invade  them.  They  dig  up  the  roots 
themselves  and  sell  them  to  these  men, 
who  are  then  merely  the  middle  men 
through  whose  hands  the  gentian  roots 
pass  to  the  distillers. 

One  whole  district  —  the  mountains 
near  Hall  in  the  Inn  valley  —  has  been 
denuded  of  gentians  by  an  unhappy  ex- 
periment. Some  years  ago  the  directors 
of  the  salt  works  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  gentian 
roots  that  could  be  got.  The  mountain- 
eers, stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  ready 
market,  swept  their  pastures  clear  of  gen- 
tians. The  object  of  th6  directors  was  to 
mix  the  pounded  roots  with  the  coarse 
salt  intended  for  cattle,  and  make  it  un- 
serviceable for  table  use.  But  they  had 
miscalculated.  The  cattle  refused  to  eat 
the  salt  made  bitter  with  gentian,  and 
many  hundreds  of  tons  had  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Inn.  It  killed  the  fish  ;  but  that 
was  the  least  of  the  evils.  The  Alps  had 
been  devastated,  and  a  whole  industry 
destroyed.  Those  who  previously  had 
collected  and  distilled  gentian  roots,  had 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  in 
some  other  direction. 

"  Poor  as  a  root-grubber  "  is  now  the 
saying. 

Occasionally  one  of  these  men  returns 
to  his  village  during  the  summer,  but  then 
it  is  never  alone,  nor  does  he  return  volun- 
tarily. He  has  his  hands  bound,  and  is 
made  to  walk  between  a  couple  of  forest- 
ers. He  is  taken  off  to  the  prison  cell. 
He  has  been  chasing  something  other  than 
gentians.  Occasionally  also  another  re- 
turns, a  broken  and  lifeless  mass,  and  is 
carried,  to  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell, 
amidst  the  wailing  of  his  widow,  to  a 
darker  cell  still  —  that  of  the  grave.  The 
gentian  has  revenged  itself  on  its  destroyer. 
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From  The  Speaker 
OLD   ROSES. 

It  was  a  barren  country,  and  Wadgery 
was  generally  shrivelled  with  heat,  but  he 
always  had  roses  in  his  garden,  on  his 
window-sill,  or  in  his  button-hole.  Grow- 
ing flowers  under  difficulties  was  his  rec- 
reation. That  was  why  he  was  called 
Old  Roses.  It  was  not  otl.erwise  inapt, 
for  there  was  something  antique  about 
him,  though  he  wasn't  old  ;  a  flavor,  an 
old-fashioned  repose  and  self-possession. 
He  was  inspector  of  tanks  for  this  God- 
forsaken country.  Apart  from  his  duties 
he  kept  mostly  to  himself,  though  when 
not  travelling  he  always  went  down  to 
O'Fallen's  Hotel  once  a  day  for  a  glass  of 
whiskey  and  water  —  whiskey  kept  espe- 
cially for  him  ;  and  as  he  drank  this  slowly 
he  talked  to  Vic  the  barmaid,  or  to  any 
chance  visitors  whom  he  knew.  He  never 
drank  with  any  one,  nor  asked  any  one  to 
drink  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  no  one  resented 
this.  As  Vic  said,  "he  was  different." 
Dicky  Merritt,  the  solicitor,  who  was  hail- 
fellow  with  squatter,  homestead  lessee, 
cockatoo-farmer,  and  shearer,  called  him 
"a  lively  old  buffer."  It  was  he,  indeed, 
who  gave  him  the  name  of  Old  Roses. 
Dicky  sometimes  went  over  to  Long  Neck 
Billabong,  where  Old  Roses  lived,  for  a 
reel,  as  he  put  it,  and  he  always  carried 
away  a  deep  impression  of  the  inspector's 
qualities.  "  Had  his  day,"  said  Dicky  in 
O'Fallen's  sitting-room  one  night,  '*in 
marble  halls,  or  I'm  a  Jack.  Run  neck 
and  neck  with  almighty  swells  once. 
Might  live  here  for  a  thousand  years  and 
he'd  still  be  the  nonsuch  of  the  back 
blocks.  I'd  patent  him  —  file  my  caveat 
for  him  to-morrow  if  I  could  —  bully  Old 
Roses  ! " 

Victoria  Dowling,  the  barmaid,  lifted 
her  chin  slightly  from  her  hands,  as  she 
leaned  through  the  opening  between  the 
bar  and  the  sitting-room,  and  said  :  "  Mr, 
Merritt,  Old  Roses  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  a 
gentleman  is  a  gentleman  till  he " 

"Till  he  humps  bis  bluey  into  the 
Never  Never  Land,  Vic?  But  what  do 
you  know  about  gentlemen,  anyway  ?  You 
were  born  five  miles  from  the  Jumping 
Sandhills,  my  dear  ! " 

"Oh,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "a  woman 
—  the  commonest  woman  —  knows  a  gen- 
tleman by  instinct.  It  isn't  what  they  do, 
it's  what  they  don't  do ;  and  Old  Roses 
doesn't  do  lots  of  things." 

"  Right  you  are,  Victoria,  right  you  are 
again !  You  do  the  Jumping  Sandhills 
credit.  Old  Roses  has  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him  —  and  there  you  have  it  1 " 


Dicky  had  a  profound  admiration  fc 
Vic.  She  had  brains,  was  perfectly  fear- 
less, no  man  had  ever  taken  a  liberty  with 
her,  and  every  one  in  the  Wadgery  coun- 
try who  visited  O'Fallen's  had  a  whole- 
some respect  for  her  opinion. 

About  this  time  news  came  that  the  gov- 
ernor. Lord  Malice,  would  pass  through 
Wadgery  on  his  tour  up  the  back-blocks. 
A  great  function  was  necessary.  It  was 
arranged.  Then  came  the  question  of  the 
address  of  welcome  to  be  delivered  at  the 
banquet.  Dicky  Merritt  and  the  local 
doctor  were  proposed  as  composers,  but 
they  both  declared  they'd  only  "make  rot 
of  it,"  and  suggested  Old  Roses. 

They  went  to  lay  the  thing  before  him. 
They  found  him  in  his  garden.  He  greeted 
them,  smiling  in  his  quiet,  enigmatical 
way,  and  listened.  While  Dicky  spoke, 
a  flush  slowly  passed  over  him,  and  then 
immediately  left  him  pale;  but  he  stood 
perfectly  still,  his  hand  leaning  against  a 
sandal-tree,  and  the  coldness  of  his  face 
warmed  up  again  slowly.  His  head  hav- 
ing been  bent  attentively  as  he  listened, 
they  did  not  see  anything  unusual. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  and  inscruta- 
ble deliberation,  he  answered  that  he 
would  do  as  they  wished.  Dicky  hinted 
that  he  would  require  some  information 
about  Lord  Malice's  past  career  and  his 
family's  history,  but  he  assured  them  that 
he  did  not  need  it  ;  and  his  eyes  idled 
somewhat  ironically  with  Dicky's  face. 

When  the  two  had  gone,  Old  Roses  sat 
in  his  room,  a  handful  of  letters,  a  photo- 
graph, and  a  couple  of  decorations  spread 
out  before  him;  his  fingers  resting  on 
them,  and  his  look  engaged  with  a  very 
far  horizon. 

The  governor  came.  He  was  met  out- 
side the  township  by  the  citizens  and 
esorted  in  —  a  dusty  and  numerous  caval- 
cade. They  passed  the  inspector's  house. 
The  garden  was  blooming,  and  on  the 
roof  a  flag  was  flying.  Struck  by  the  sin- 
gular character  of  the  place,  Lord  Malice 
asked  who  lived  there,  and  proposed  stop- 
ping for  a  moment  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  its  owner,  adding,  with  some 
slight  sarcasm,  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
government  were  too  busy  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  governor,  their  governor 
must  pay  his  respects  to  them.  But  Old 
Roses  was  not  in  the  garden  nor  the  house, 
and  they  left  without  seeing  him.  He  was 
sitting  under  a  willow  at  the  Billabong, 
reading  over  and  over  to  himself  the  ad- 
dress to  be  delivered  before  the  governor 
in  the  evening.  And  as  he  read  his  face 
had  a  wintry  and  inhospitable  look. 


The  night  came.  Old  Roses  entered 
the  dining-room  quietly  with  the  crowd, 
far  in  the  governor's  wake.  According  to 
his  request,  he  was  given  a  seat  in  a  dis- 
tant corner,  where  he  was  quite  incon- 
spicuous. Most  of  the  men  present  were 
in  evening  dress.  He  wore  a  plain  tweed 
suit,  but  carried  a  handsome  rose  in  his 
button-hole.  It  was  impossible  to  put  him 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  looked  distin- 
guished as  he  was.  He  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  Lord  Malice.  The 
early  proceedings  were  cordial,  for  the 
governor  and  his  suite  made  themselves 
most  agreeable,  and  talk  flowed  amiably. 
After  a  time  there  was  a  rattle  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  chairman  rose.  Then, 
after  a  chorus  of  "hear,  hears,"  there  was 
general  silence.  The  doorways  of  the 
room  were  filled  by  the  women-servants  of 
the  hotel.  Chief  among  them  was  Vic, 
who  kept  her  eyes  mostly  on  Old  Roses. 
She  knew  that  he  was  to  read  the  address 
and  speak,  and  she  was  more  interested  in 
him  and  his  success  than  in  Lord  Malice 
and  suite.  Her  admiration  of  him  was 
great.  He  had  always  treated  her  as  a 
lady,  and  it  had  done  her  good.  He  had 
looked  earnestly  and  kindly  into  her 
brown  eyes,  and 

"And' I  call  upon  Mr.  Adam  Sherwood 
to  speak  to  the  health  of  his  Excellency 
Lord  Malice." 

In  his  modest  corner  Old  Roses 
stretched  to  his  feet.  The  governor 
glanced  over  carelessly.  He  only  saw  a 
figure  in  grey,  with  a  rose  at  button-hole. 
The  chairman  whispered  that  it  was  the 
owner  of  the  house  and  garden  which  had 
interested  his  Excellency  that  afternoon. 
His  Excellency  looked  a  little  closer,  but 
saw  only  a  rim  of  iron-grey  hair  above  the 
paper  held  before  Old  Roses'  face. 

Then  a  voice  came  from  behind  the 
paper  :  "  Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen " 

At  the  first  words  the  governor  started, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  searchinglv,  curiously 
at  the  paper  that  walled  the  face  and  at 
the  iron  grey  hair.  The  voice  rose  dis- 
tinct and  clear,  with  modulated  emphasis. 
It  had  a  peculiarly  penetrating  quality.  A 
few  in  the  room  —  and  particularly  Vic  — 
were  struck  by  something  in  the  voice  — 
that  it  resembled  another.  She  soon  found 
the  trail.  Her  eyes  also  fastened  on  the 
paper.  Then  she  moved  and  went  to  an- 
other door.  Here  she  could  see  behind 
the  paper,  at  an  angle.  Her  eyes  ran  from 
the  screened  face  to  that  of  the  governor. 
His  Excellency  had  dropped  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  in  his  hand,  and  he  was 
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listening  intently.  Vic  noticed  that  his 
eyes  were  painfully  grave  and  concerned. 
She  also  noticed  other  things. 

The  address  was  strange.  It  had  been 
submitted  to  the  committee,  and  though 
it  struck  them  as  out-of-the-wayish.  It 
had  been  approved.  It  seemed  different 
when  read  as  Old  Roses  was  reading  it. 
The  words  sounded  so  inclement  as  they 
were  chiselled  out  by  the  speaker's  voice. 
Dicky  Merritt  afterwards  declared  that 
many  phrases  were  interpolated  by  Old 
Roses  at  the  moment. 

The  speaker  referred  intimately  and 
with  peculiar  knowledge  to  the  family  his- 
tory of  Lord  Malice,  to  certain  more  or 
less  private  matters  which  did  not  concern 
the  public,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  name, 
and  the  high  duty  devolving  upon  one 
who  bore  the  earldom  of  Malice.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  personal  character  of  his 
Excellency's  antecedents,  and  praised 
their  honorable  services  to  the  country. 
He  referred  to  the  death  of  Lord  Malice's 
eldest  brother  in  Burmah,  but  he  did  it 
strangely.  Then,  with  acute  incisiveness 
he  drew  a  picture  of  what  a  person  in  so 
exalted  a  position  as  a  governor  should  be 
and  should  not  be.  His  voice  assuredly 
had  at  this  point  a  fine  edge  of  scorn. 
The  aides-de-camp  were  nervous,  the  chair- 
man apprehensive,  the  committee  ill  at 
ease.  But  the  governor  now  was  perfectly 
still,  though,  as  Vic  Dowling  thought, 
rather  pinched  and  old-looking.  His  fin- 
gers toyed  with  a  wineglass,  but  his  eyes 
never  wavered  from  that  paper  nor  the 
grey  hair. 

Presently  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
changed. 

"But,"  said   he,  "in  Lord    Malice  we 

have the  perfect  governor;  a  man  of 

blameless  and  enviable  life,  and  possessed 
abundantly  of  discreetness,  judgment,  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  power;  the  abso- 
lute type  of  English  nobility  and  British 
character!" 

Then  he  dropped  the  paper  from  before 
his  face,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the 
governor,  and  stayed.  Lord  Malice  let  go 
a  long,  choking  breath,  which  sounded 
very  like  immeasurable  relief.  During  the 
rest  of  the  speech  —  delivered  in  a  fine- 
tempered  voice  —  he  sat  as  in  a  dream, 
yet  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  other,  who 
now  seemed  to  recite  rather  than  read. 
He  thrilled  all  by  the  pleasant  resonance 
of  his  tones,  and  sent  the  blood  aching 
delightfully  through  Vic  Dowling's  veins. 

When  he  sat  down  there  was  immense 
applause.  The  governor  rose  in  reply. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  any  ooe  lis- 
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tening  outside  would  have  said  that  Old 
Roses  was  still  speaking.  By  this  resem- 
blance the  girl,  Vic,  had  trailed  to  others. 
It  was  now  apparent  to  many,  but  Dicky 
said  afterwards  that  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  birth  and  breeding  —  men  used  to  walk- 
ing red  carpet  grew  alike,  just  as  stud- 
owners  and  rabbit-catchers  did. 

The  last  words  of  the  governor's  reply 
were  delivered  in  a  very  convincing  tone 
as  his  eyes  hung  on  Old  Roses'  face. 
"  And,  as  I  am  indebted  to  you,  gentle- 
men, for  the  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne  which  prompted  this  reception  and 
the  address  just  delivered,  so  am  I  in- 
debted  to   Mr.- Adam    Sherwood  for 

his  admirable  language  and  the  unusual 
sincerity  of  his  speaking;  and  to  both  you 
and  him  for  most  notable  kindness."  Im- 
mediately after  the  governor's  speech  Old 
Roses  stole  out ;  but  as  he  passed  through 
the  door  where  Vic  stood,  his  hand 
brushed  against  hers.  Feeling  its  touch, 
he  grasped  it  eagerly  for  an  instant,  as 
though  he  was  glad  of  the  friendliness  in 
her  eyes. 

It  was  just  before  dawn  of  the  morning 
that  the  governor  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  house  by  Long  Neck  Billabong.  The 
door  opened  almost  at  once,  and  he  en- 
tered without  a  word. 

He  and  Old  Roses  stood  face  to  face. 
His  face  was  drawn  and  worn,  the  other's 
cold  and  calm, 

"Tom,  Tom,"  Lord  Malice  said,  "we 
thought  you  were  dead " 

"  That  is,  Edward,  having  left  me  to  my 
fate  in  Burmah — you  were  only  half  a 
mile  away  with  a  column  of  stout  soldiers 
and  hillmen  —  you  waited  till  my  death 
was  reported,  and  seemed  assured,  and 
then  came  on  to  England  ;  for  two  things, 
to  take  the  title,  just  vacant  by  our  father's 
death,  and  to  marry  my  intended  wife, 
who,  God  knows,  appeared  to  have  little 
care  which  brother  it  was.  You  got  both. 
I  was  long  a  prisoner.  When  I  got  free, 
I  knew;  I  waited.  I  was  waiting  till  you 
had  a  child.  Twelve  years  have  gone  ; 
you  have  no  child.  But  I  shall  spare  you 
yet  awhile.  If  your  wife  should  die,  or 
you  should  yet  have  a  child,  I  shall  re- 
turn." 

The  governor  lifted  his  head  wearily 
from  the  table  where  he  now  sat.  "  Tom," 
he  said,  in  a  low,  heavy  voice,  "I  was 
always  something  of  a  scoundrel,  but  I've 
repented  of  that  thing  every  day  of  my 
life  since.  It  has  been  knives  — knives 
a^l  the  way.  I  am  glad —  I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad  —  that  you  are  alive." 


He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  a 
tion  of  great  relief.  "  I  was  afraid  you 
were  going  to  speak  to-night  —  to  tell  all, 
even  though  1  was  your  brother.  You 
spared  me  for  the  sake " 

"  For  the  sake  of  our  name,"  the  other 
interjected  stonily. 

"  For  the  sake  of  our  name.  But  I 
would  have  taken  my  punishment,  taken 
it  in  thankfulness,  because  you  are  alive." 

"  Taken  it  like  a  man,  your  Excellency,'* 
was  the  low  rejoinder. 

"You  will  not  wipe  the  thing  out, 
Tom  ?  "  said  the  other  anxiously. 

Tom  Hallwood  dried  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead. 

"  It  can  never  be  wiped  out.  For  you 
shook  all  my  faith  in  my  old  world.  That's 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  a  man.  I 
only  believe  in  the  very  common  people 
now  —  those  who  are  not  put  upon  their 
honor.  One  doesn't  expect  it  of  them, 
and,  unlikely  as  it  is,  one  isn't  often  de- 
ceived in  them.  I  think  we  'd  better  talk 
no  more  about  it." 

"You  mean  I  had  better  go,  Tom." 

"  I  think  so.  I  am  going  to  marry 
soon."  The  other  started  nervously. 
"You  needn't  be  so  shocked.  I'll  come 
back  one  d?y,  but  not  till  your  wife  dies, 
or  you  have  a  child,  as  I  said." 

The  governor  rose  to  his  feet  and  went 
to  the  door.  "  Whom  do  you  intend  mar- 
rying ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  far  from  regal 
or  vice-regal ;  only  humbled  and  disturbed. 
The  reply  was  instant  and  keen.  "  A  bar- 
maid." 

The  other's  hand  dropped  from  the 
door.  But  Old  Roses,  passing  over, 
opened  it,  and,  mutely  waiting  for  the 
other  to  pass  through,  said  :  "  I  do  not  at 
all  doubt  but  there  will  be  issue.  Good- 
day,  my  lord  I  " 

The  governor  passed  out  from  the  pale 
light  of  the  lamp  into  the  grey  and  moist 
morning.  He  turned  at  a  point  where  the 
house  would  be  lost  to  view,  and  saw  the 
other  still  standing  there.  The  voice  of 
Old  Roses  kept  ringing  in  his  ears  sardon- 
ically. He  knew  that  his  punishment 
must  go  on  and  on. 

And  it  did.  Old  Roses  married  Victo- 
ria Dowling  from  the  Jumping  Sandhills, 
and  there  was  comely  issue,  and  that  issue 
is  now  at  Eton  ;  for  Esau  came  into  his 
birthright,  as  he  hinted  he  would,  at  his 
own  time.  But  he  and  his  wife  have  a 
way  of  being  indifferent  to  the  gay,  aston- 
ished world.  And,  uncommon  as  it  may 
seem,  he  has  not  tired  of  her. 

Gilbert  Parker. 
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THE    EVENING    PRIMROSE,  ETC. 


THE   EVENING  PRIMROSE. 
Sad  evening  primrose,  with  your  silken  stole 
Hung  delicately  sunward,  what  a  soul 
Looks  from  your  patient  eye  I  how  frail  and 
pale 
You   stand  among  the  flowerets!    and  your 
bowl 
Shows  like  a  vanishing  phantom  of   the 
grail. 

Young  buds  that  point  a  finger  to  the  blue 
Crowd  on  your  stem,  and  youth  and  hope  are 
new, 

While  the  sap  runs ;  yet  scarcely  has  the  sun 
Warmed  twice  upon  your  petals  ere  their  hue 

Fails  into  pallidness  of  death  begun. 

And  strewn  about  the  grass  the  blossoms  hide 
The  poor  discolored  fragments  of  their  pride. 

Or  hang  disconsolate  with  draggled  vest. 
And  clinging,  sodden  cerements,  to  abide 

The  gradual  working  of  the  Alkahest. 

Was  it  for  this  you  struggled  into  light  ? 
That   one  brief   day  should  crown  a  tedious 
night  ? 
Was  it  for  this  you  felt  your  way  along 
The  paths  of  natural  growth,  that  from  their 
height 
Shrill  death  should  echo  in  your  triumph 
song  ? 

It  may  be  so.     There  are  who  say  the  bliss 
Requites  the  pain ;  yet  could  it  be  for  this 
(God  knows)  you  opened  your  sweet,  pa- 
tient eyes 
To  see  the  sun's  face  once,  and  die  in  his  kiss  ? 
For  me  — you  bloom  again  in  Paradise. 
Nina  Frances  Layard. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


INADEQUACY. 

The  haste,  the  bended  knee,  the  cry 
With  eager  youth's  ideal  warm, 

The  sad  love  in  the  Master's  eye 
That  followed  the  departing  form : 

Fine  ardors  quenched  in  caution  cold, 
Pure  dreams  that  never  dawned  again  ■ 

A  picture  here,  to  thrall  and  hold 
The  fleeting  memory  of  men. 

O  weak  and  melancholy  doom, 

To  his  young  heart's  bright  festival 

To  bid  fair  guests  and  not  find  room, 
For  the  most  gracious  guest  of  all : 

To  hail  the  Holy,  greet  the  Just, 

To  ask,  and  crave,  and  still  not  stay. 

Wistful  and  frank  to  almost  trust, 
Yet  pass  to  gilded  want  away ! 

O  boundless  misery,  dismal  fate 
Of  minds  that  self  but  half  subdue. 

To  reach,  of  loftiest  life,  the  gate, 
And  valor  lack  to  venture  thro' : 


To  cheat  the  infinite  desire, 
To  halt  and  falter  near  the  goal, 

To  kill  the  spirit's  mounting  fire, 
To  save  the  shadow,  lose  the  soul  t 

A  story  old,  yet  vital  now 

The  vision 'and  the  voice  abide, 
A  beckoning  shape  with  star-bright  brow 

Travels  our  paltry  lives  beside ; 

A  voice  that  clear,  persistent,  low, 
Softly  persuades,  and  lingers  long. 

Breathes  where  the  ghosts  of  beauty  grow 
From  color,  music,  marble,  song; 

Calls  in  blue  morn's  bird-echoing  air. 
Murmurs  amid  the  twilight  pines, 

Whispers  in  sighing  streams,  and  where 
The  rosy  globe  of  sunset  shines ; 

Speaks  from  shy  blooms  in  spring  that  blow. 
From  the  still  stars  that  beam  above. 

From  lights  in  conquering  eyes  that  glow, 
And  the  strange  charm  of  woman's  love. 

For  duty's  self-forgetful  pain, 

For  stainless  thought,  for  service  high. 
Still  pleads  the  urgent  inward  strain 

While  one  like  God  seems  gliding  by. 

But  we  indifferent,  deaf,  and  blind, 
In  mean,  contented  ways  drift  on  — 

Some  moment  we  shall  start  to  find 
The  voice  hushed,  and  the  pilot  gone. 
Spectator.  JOSEPH  TruMAN. 


"SOLv^ITUR  ACRIS   HYEMS." 
To  Dorothy. 

The  swelling  woods  with  songs  of  birds  ring 

clear ; 
The  earth  relents,  and  shows  another  face ; 
The  lawns  are  cloth'd,  the  flowers  reappear ; 
When  surly  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place. 

No  more  the  frost  lies  white  upon  the  fields  ; 
Rich  scents  and  sounds  come  floating  down 

the  breeze ; 
Carpets  of  blossom  every  orchard  yields ; 
Gardens  are  drowsy  with  the  hum  of  bees. 

So  sang  my  best  loved  poets  long  ago, 
Horace  and  Virgil,  of  their  happier  day, 
Their  southern  world.     Ah  me !  our  springs 

are  slow , 
They  tease  us,  and  they  loiter  by  the  way. 

Spring  mocks  us  now  with  many  a  golden  hour 
Of  sun  and  growth,  half  shown,  then  snatch'd 

from  view ; 
And  we  are  left  again  in  winter's  power  : 
But  still,  dear  Dorothy,  it  gives  us  you, 

A  matchless  gift.     The  wild,  capricious  time, 
Thus  giving,  is  forgiven :  and  I  would  make 
In  praise  of  spring,  as  poets  us'd,  a  rhyme, 
To  say  how  well  I  love  it,  for  your  sake. 
Academy.  A.   G. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE   EARL  OF   ALBEMARLE. 

If  you  had  wished   to  reconcile  a   red 
Republican  to  the  existence  of  a  hereditary 
nobility,  you  could  not  have  done  better 
than  introduce  him   to  Lord   Albemarle. 
He   was  one  of  the   most  charming  ex- 
amples of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  —  "a 
good   old   English   gentleman,   all  of  the 
ancient  time."     In  person  he  was  slight, 
and  of  medium  height,  with  fine  features, 
blue   eyes,   and   a   winning    smile.      His 
manners   were   dignified,  unaffected,  and 
courteous,  without  the  smallest  approach 
to  stiffness,  pomposity,   or  self-assertion. 
His  politeness   was  that  of  a  good  heart, 
though  the  outward  guise  of  it  may  have 
owed  something  to  inherited  high-breed- 
ing, and  native  charm  ;  with  him  it  was 
no  mere  veneer  of  politeness  assumed  by 
some  Chesterfield  or  Horace  Walpole,  so 
superficial  that  it  easily  turns   to   vulgar 
insolence  in  the  presence  of  those  counted 
inferior,  and  on  very  slight  provocation. 
Scratch  the  gentleman,  and  you  too  often 
find  the  cad.     But  Lord  Albemarle  was  a 
man  also  of  scrupulous  honor  and  integ- 
rity;  his  was  a  very  chivalrous  nature  — 
as  all  would  understand  clearly,  if  it  were 
proper  for  me  to  tell  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote relating  to  his  life  at  court.     He  was 
tenderly   considerate   of    the   feelings  of 
others  ;  and  though  in  early  manhood  he 
had  been  proud  and  impetuous,  displaying 
some  of  that  irritability  of  temper  which 
often   accompanies   a   sensitive  and  very 
affectionate  heart,  in  later  life  this  toned 
itself  down  to  a  gentle  serenity.     He  was 
fastidious,   and  easily  pleased,  or  ruffled, 
by   the  manner  of  others   towards  him  ; 
witty  and  humorous  too  ;  in  his  best  days 
he  had  been  the  prince  of  good  fellows, 
and  of  boon   companions,  accustomed  to 
"set  the  table  in  a  roar"  by  his  amusing 
stories,   in   which,    I    believe,    there   was 
never   a   spice   of    malice  -    all    bubbled 
over   from   a    spring    of    innocent   mirth 
within.     In   later  manhood  he  combined 
culture   and   a   certain    love   of  literature 
rather    remarkably   with    the    tastes  and 
pursuits  of  a  man  of  action  ;  thus  recalling 
in   some   measure   the    Elizabethan    age, 
when  our  upper  class,   though   quite  as 


active,  was  less  exclusively  barbaric,  ath- 
letic,   and   frivolous    than   now  ;    though, 
indeed,   a    few    members    of   it  may  be 
credited  with  a   certain  interest   in  such 
political   tidings   as   the  daily  newspaper 
may  supply.     Young  Keppel's  master  at 
Westminster,  however,  had  recommended 
his  father  to  renounce  the  project  of  mak- 
ing him  a  lawyer,  and  advised  the  choice 
of   a   more  active   profession.     This  was 
after     sundry    floggings    for    neglect    of 
lessons,  from  which   the   intercession  of 
his    playmate,    Princess    Charlotte,    had 
quite  failed  to  save  him,  and   after  the 
episode  which   caused  his  removal  from 
the  school,  it  having  been  discovered  that 
the  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  climbing  over 
a  wall  and  down  a    lamp-post   or    rope 
ladder  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  at  night» 
leaving  a  dummy  in  bed  to  represent  him. 
After  this  his  family  made  him  a  soldier. 
But  in  later  life  he  combined  a  taste  for 
reading  in  many  different  literatures  witti 
the   usual  pursuits  of  an    English    coun- 
try gentleman,  and  indeed  became  quite 
an   accomplished    linguist,   with    marked 
delight    in,     and    aptitude    for,    learning 
languages.      Although     he    never    made 
pretensions  to  accurate  scholarship,  phi- 
lology was  a  favorite  study.     In  English, 
the  poets  he  cared  for  were  Shakespeare 
and   Byron.     He   read  Italian,  which  he 
learned   when   quartered    in    the    Ionian 
Islands  as  a  youth,  German  (he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Schiller),  French,  Persian 
(he  knew  enough  of  it  to  enter  into  a  long 
conversation    with    the    shah    when    the 
latter  visited   England),  and   Hindustani. 
Till  nearly  ninety,  his  eyesight  remaining 
good,  and,  his  faculties   unimpaired,   he 
read  books  in  most  of  those  languages. 

Lord  Albemarle  was  born  June  13, 
1799,  and  died  February  21,  1891 ;  so  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  his 
ninety-second  year.  He  came  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  noble  family  ;  and  aa 
interesting  account  of  some  historic  inci- 
dents, in  which  his  forefathers  took  part, 
especially  of  famous  battles,  is  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Albemarle's 
"Fifty  Years"  —  as  also  of  their  later 
exploits  in  England.  Arnold  Joost-Van 
Keppel  accompanied  William  of  Orange 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1688,  and  was 
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created  Earl  of  Albemarle  for  his  services. 
(The  title  is  derived  from  the  town  of 
Aumale  in  France,  the  same  which  gives 
one  to  the  Bourbon  Duke ;  and  our  own 
Monk  of  the  Restoration  had  been  Duke 
of  Albemarle.)  This  gallant,  talented,  and 
handsome  Keppel  stood  high  in  the  favor 
of  William. 

I  had  not  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  late  lord  till  he  was  between 
eighty  and  ninety,  when  I  met  him  at  the 
house  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel, 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  Lady 
Augusta  Keppel.  He  was  then  living 
with  them,  either  at  his  own  house  in 
Portman  Square  (where  he  died)  or  during 
some  months  of  the  year  at  their  country 
residence,  Lydhurst,  near  Hayward's 
Heath,  in  Sussex.  His  memory  when  I 
first  met  him,  was  still  fresh  as  that  of  a 
boy ;  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  past  times  — 
to  hear  him,  for  example,  recount  eagerly, 
and  with  boyish  freshness,  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  —  was  a 
most  interesting  experience.  He  seemed 
to  remember  the  incidents  of  yesterday 
and  of  middle  age  as  well  as  he  remem- 
bered those  of  youth,  and  such  a  con- 
tinuously illuminated  memory  is  rare. 
Nearly  up  to  the  last  he  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  politics,  although  he  ceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  them  when,  succeeding 
to  the  title,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  to  the 
management  of  his  estate  in  Norfolk. 
This  had  been  left  to  him  much  encum- 
bered by  his  father;  so  he  devoted  years 
of  patient  assiduity  and  self-denying  exer- 
tion to  clearing  it  as  far  as  possible  of 
debt,  and  handing  it  down  unembarrassed 
to  his  successor.  For  though  "a  Whig 
of  the  sixth  generation,"  as  he  used  to 
say,  indeed  a  convinced  Liberal,  he  yet 
retained  a  kind  of  feudal  feeling  concern- 
ing old  family  properties,  and  the  desir- 
ableness of  their  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  their  original  possessors.  One  of  his 
daughter's  earliest  recollections  of  her 
father,  is  of  his  taking  her  through  the 
beautiful  woods  of  their  old  home,  Quiden- 
bam,  and  marking  for  the  axe  one  noble 
tree  after  another,  now  and  again  exclaim- 
ing, sometimes  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  paused  before  a  venerable  patriarch  of 


the  forest,  "  Ah  !  he  too  must  go  ! "  Such 
was  his  feeling  (as  of  personal  attachment) 
to  all  the  ancient  trees  on  the  estate.  He 
had  been  familiar  with  them  from  boy- 
hood ;  under  their  roof  of  greenery  he  had 
played  with  brother  and  sister,  and  in  man- 
hood he  affectionately  regarded  them  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Yet  hard  and  con- 
scientiously as  he  toiled,  even  sacrificing 
through  long  periods  cherished  inclina- 
tions and  projects  to  secure  an  end,  which 
to  him  appeared  worthy  of  all  effort  and 
renunciation,  he  was  destined  to  suffer 
deep  disappointment,  unforeseen  circum- 
stance baffling  him  at  last ;  and  Qaiden- 
ham  was  sold.  But  one  is  glad  to  know 
that  eventually  the  fates  relented ;  and 
much  to  the  old  man's  satisfaction,  the 
estate  was  bought  by  Lord  Egerton  for  his 
daughter,  who  had  married  Lord  Albe- 
marle's eldest  grandson,  the  present  Lord 
Bury,  so  that  the  family  place  came  again 
to  the  Keppels.  For  the  rest.  Lord 
Albemarle  in  his  Norfolk  home  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  a  bold  rider,  and  an  ex- 
cellent landlord,  cultivating  very  friendly 
relations  with  his  tenantry,  so  that  his 
memory  is  dearly  cherished  by  them  to 
this  day.  A  farmer  lately  told  his 
daughter  he  had  never  heard  a  single 
person  speak  an  ill  word  about  him  ;  and 
that  is  much  to  say. 

When  Lord  Albemarle  was  an  old  man, 
living  in  Portman  Square,  it  became  a 
custom  for  his  friends  to  visit  him  on  the 
anniversary  of  Waterloo  —  among  them 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing—  he  being  one  of  the  very  few 
surviving  officers  who  could  remember 
that  great  day;  one,  moreover,  who  had 
gained  the  good-will  and  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  This  visit  of  friends  to 
Lord  Albemarle  grew  and  grew  till  it  as- 
sumed quite  the  proportions  and  appear- 
ance of  a  levie.  His  unassuming,  gracious 
manner  on  these  occasions,  so  gratifying 
to  himself,  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
account  he  has  given  in  his  autobiography 
of  his  Waterloo  recollections  is  very 
graphic,  although  he  did  not  begin  to 
write  that  book  till  he  was  seventy.  But 
his  memory  had  remained,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  wonderfully  accurate.    So 
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clear  was  the  account  he  gave  in  his  old 
age  of  his  memorable  experience,  that  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  visiting  the 
spot  by  themselves,  were  able  at  once  to 
recognize  the  exact  locality  on  the  hillside 
where  he  had  described  himself  as  sleep- 
ing soundly,  wearied  out  with  the  long 
march,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the  floods 
of  rain  having  turned  the  slope  where  he 
lay  into  a  very  mountain  torrent. 

What  a  vivid  word-picture  he  has  drawn 
in  his  autobiography !  "  We  were  now 
ordered  to  lie  down.  Our  square,  hardly 
large  enough  to  hold  us  when  standing 
upright,  was  too  small  for  us  in  a  recum- 
bent position.  Our  men  lay  packed  to- 
gether like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Not 
finding  a  vacant  spot,  I  seated  myself  on 
a  drum.  Behind  me  was  the  colonel's 
charger,  which,  with  his  head  pressed 
against  mine,  was  mumbling  my  epaulette, 
while  I  patted  his  cheek.  Suddenly  my 
drum  capsized,  and  I  was  thrown  pros- 
trate, with  the  feeling  of  a  blow  on  the 
right  cheek.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  head, 
thinking  half  my  face  was  shot  away  ;  but 
the  skin  was  not  even  abraded.  A  piece 
of  shell  had  struck  the  horse  on  the  nose 
exactly  between  my  hand  and  my  head, 
and  killed  him  instantly.  The  blow  I  re- 
ceived was  from  the  embossed  crown  on 
the  horse's  bit." 

In  General  Colville's  order  it  was  re- 
corded that  "  the  very  young  battalion  of 
the  14th" — Lord  Albemarle's,  in  which 
almost  all  the  officers  and  men  were  mere 
boys  ;  so  much  so  that  had  not  their  colonel 
protested,  they  would  have  been  sent  to 
garrison  Antwerp,  and  missed  the  battle 
—  "displayed  a  gallantry  and  steadiness 
becoming  veteran  troops."  In  his  me- 
moirs Lord  Albemarle  then  tells  us  of  the 
march  on  Paris,  which  he  entered  bare- 
footed and  in  rags  ;  as  also  of  his  adven- 
tures by  the  way.  But  he  does  not  tell 
us  there  his  opinion  of  the  strategy  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  which,  though 
fully  admitting  that  the  duke  was  a  great 
general,  he  considered  very  far  from  ad- 
mirable. 

There  may,  therefore,  have  been  a  good 
deal,  after  all,  in  Napoleon's  assertion 
that,  by  all  the  rules  of  war,  Waterloo  was 
won  by  him.    Too  much  credit,  moreover. 


Lord  Albemarle  always  thought,  has  been 
given  to  the  Guards  for  their  part  in  the 
victory.  He  was  often  urged,  among 
others  by  Lord  W^olseley,  to  write  down 
his  views  on  these  matters,  but  with  his 
characteristic  kindliness  he  forebore,  fear- 
ing to  give  pain  to  some  of  his  old  friends. 
Waterloo,  however,  he  maintained  was 
essentially  a  soldiers',  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral's, victory  ;  the  steadiness  and  dogged 
determination  of  our  troops  had  been  then, 
as  so  often  before  and  afterwards,  beyond 
praise.  Yet,  of  course,  confidence  in  their 
general  could  not  fail  to  count  for  much. 
Then,  a  circumstance  greatly  in  our  favor 
was  Napoleon's  delay  in  giving  the  signal 
for  action.  Lord  Albemarle  always  won- 
dered at  this,  as  others  have  done,  and 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  emperor's  own 
explanation,  given  at  St.  Helena,  that  the 
rain  had  prevented  him  bringing  his  guns 
into  position.  He  found  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Count 
de  Segdr,"  by  which  it  appears  that  for 
several  years  Napoleon  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  painful  malady,  which,  during  its 
paroxysms,  prostrated  the  energies  alike 
of  his  mind  and  body.  And,  as  regards 
Waterloo,  his  general  of  division  and  chief 
of  the  staff  relate  that  while  the  battle 
was  raging  they  saw  him  seated  at  a  table 
placed  on  the  field,  his  head,  overcome  by 
sleep,  sinking  down  upon  the  map  before 
his  heavy  eyes.  General  Gudin,  who  had 
been  the  emperor's  page  of  honor,  told 
Lord  Bury  (the  present  Lord  Albemarle) 
that,  whereas  Napoleon  had  ordered  his 
horses  to  be  ready  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  nearly  noon  before  he  descended 
the  ladder  that  led  to  the  sleeping-room 
and  rode  away.  Before  this  the  grand 
ecuyer  had  come  down  to  the  assembled 
staff,  and  told  them  that  the  emperor  was 
in  his  room,  and  seated  in  a  pondering 
attitude,  which  forbade  question  or  inter- 
ruption. This  is  curious  when  one  re- 
members how  some  portion  of  those  later 
disasters  to  the  French  army  that  culmi- 
nated in  Sedan  may  also  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  painful  illness  from  which  the  third 
Napoleon  suffered.  But  Gudin  told  Lord 
Bury  a  pretty  anecdote  about  Napoleon, 
the  substance  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  Napoleonic  disillusion  wrought  by 
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Lanfrey  and  other  writers,  may  well  be 
placed  to  his  credit  —  along  with  that 
other  incident  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena 
when  he  said  to  the  governor's  wife,  irate 
because  one  carrying  a  heavy  load  did  not 
make  way  for  them  while  walking,  "  Ma- 
dame, respect  the  burden  ! "  —  Gudin  was 
helping  hira  to  mount,  and  did  it  awk- 
wardly. "Petit  imbecile,"  exclaimed  the 
emperor,  "  va-t-en  k  tons  les  diables!" 
and  rode  off,  leaving  the  unlucky  page, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  to  mount  and 
ride  sadly  in  the  rear.  But  they  had  rid- 
den only  a  few  hundred  yards  when  Gudin 
saw  the' staff  open  right  and  left,  and  the 
emperor  came  riding  back.  *'  Mon  en- 
fant," said  he,  putting  his  hand  kindly  on 
the  lad's  shoulder,  "  quand  vous  aidez  un 
homme  de  ma  taille  h  monter,  il  faut  le 
faire  doucement!"  The  recollection  of 
his  kindness  at  such  a  moment  in  thinking 
of  a  boy's  feelings  brought  tears  into  the 
old  general's  eyes  as  he  told  the  story. 
As  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  alleged  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  illustrious  prisoner.  Lord 
Albemarle  said  he  believed  that,  though 
the  extent  of  it  may  have  been  exagger- 
ated, there  was  truth  in  the  charges  made  ; 
for  in  the  Ionian  Islands  he  heard  officers 
who  had  served  under  Lowe  speak  of  him 
as  a  man  of  churlish  manners  and  an  irri- 
table, overbearing  temper,  while  he  added 
that  Cruikshank's  sketch  of  Ralph  Nick- 
leby  in  Dickens's  novel  forcibly  recalled 
Sir  Hudson  to  his  mind  —  the  large  head 
and  small  body,  the  beetle  brow,  the 
shaggy,  projecting  eyebrows,  the  forbid- 
ding scowl  on  the  countenance. 

It  appears  that  the  troops  had  a  very 
cold  reception  on  their  return  from  Bel- 
gium. The  victors  of  Waterloo  were  not 
greeted  with  cheers,  as  were  the  soldiers 
who  landed  from  the  Crimea  in  our  own 
day.  "If  we  had  been  convicts,"  says 
Lord  Albemarle,  "disembarking  from  a 
hulk,  we  could  hardly  have  met  with  less 
consideration.  ♦  It's  us  as  pays  them 
chaps,'  was  the  remark  of  a  country 
bumpkin  as  our  men  came  ashore  on  a 
bitter  winter's  day.  The  only  persons 
who  took  any  notice  of  us  were  tlie  custom 
house  officers  ;  and  they  kept  us  for  hours 
under  arms  in  the  cold,  while  they  sub- 
jected us  to  a  rigid  search."  In  the  even- 
ing the  heroes  were  ordered  to  Dover 
Castle  —  cold,  dark,  and  dungeon-like. 
There  was  hardly  any  food  to  be  had.  On 
this  bitter  winter's  night,  the  first  of  their 
return  from  campaigning,  our  Waterloo 
heroes  lay  on  a  bed  of  straw.  Shortly 
afterwards  George  Keppel's  regiment  was 
directed  to  embark  for  Ireland,  and  they 


had  already  sent  their  baggage  on  bo 
the  Sea  Horse  transport  when  an  order 
suddenly  arrived  for  their  disembarkation 
and  the  disbandment  of  the  battalion. 
But  the  59th  sailed  in  the  same  vessel,  and 
it  was  wrecked  off  Kinsale,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  the  passengers  being 
drowned.  Two  other  transports  were  lost 
at  the  same  time;  and  there  was  then  no 
Plimsoll  to  ask  in  Parliament  how  it  was 
these  rotten  vessels,  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, had  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  six 
hundred  warriors,  just  returned  from  sav- 
ing their  country  in  a  hard  fight,  as  illus- 
trious and  as  momentous  in  consequence 
as  Thermopylae. 

Next  to  what  Lord  Albemarle  had  to 
tell  about  Waterloo  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  perhaps  his  impressions  of 
Wellington  were  of  the  highest  interest. 

In  1825  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  then  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  which  brought  him  into 
frequent  contact  with  persons  who  had 
been  acquainted  both  with  "the  Welles- 
ley  of  Mysore,  and  the  Wellesley  of  As- 
saye."  What  he  says  of  both  brothers  in 
his  autobiography  is  worth  quoting,  and 
enables  one  to  accept  as  authentic  an 
otherwise  rather  surprising  portrait  of  the 
young  Wellington  in  the  Guelph  Exhibi- 
tion of  1890 —  that  of  a  heavy,  and  very 
ordirnary-looking  young  officer  withja  rubi- 
cund fiace,  showing  little  promise  in  it, 
and  offering  so  marked  a  contrast  to  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Napoleon,  which 
hung  near,  pale,  thoughtful,  clear-cut,  de- 
termined, instinct  with  genius.  If  from 
seeing  the  two  pictures  only  a  man  had 
been  obliged  to  choose  a  leader,  he  would 
surely  have  preferred  to  take  service  un- 
der the  latter.  But  in  later  years,  of 
course,  the  countenance  of  the  Iron  Duke 
became  very  striking. 

"  The  elder  brother,  as  is  well  known, 
after  carrying  away  all  the  honors  of 
school  and  university,  entered  Parliament 
at  an  early  age,  and  soon  established  a 
character  for  himself  as  orator  and  states- 
man. The  abilities  of  Arthur,  the  younger 
brother,  were  of  much  slower  development. 
The  late  Earl  of  Leitrim,  who  was  with 
him  at  a  small  private  school  in  the  town 
of  Portarlington,  used  to  speak  of  him  to 
me  as  a  singularly  dull,  backward  boy. 
Gleig,  late  chaplain-general,  in  his  inter- 
esting life  of  the  great  captain,  says  that 
his  mother,  believing  him  to  be  the  dunce 
of  the  family,  not  only  treated  him  with 
indifference,  but  in  some  degree  neglected 
his  education.  At  Eton,  his  intellect  was 
rated  at  a  very  low  standard ;  his  idleness 
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in  school  hours  not  being  redeemed  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows  by  any  proficiency  in 
the  playground.  He  was  a  'dab'  at  no 
game,  could  neither  handle  a  bat  nor  oar. 
As  soon  as  he  passed  into  the  remove,  it 
was  determined  to  place  him  in  the  '  fool's 
profession,'  as  the  army  in  those  days  was 
irreverently  called.  At  the  Military  Col- 
lege at  Angers  he  seemed  to  have  a  little 
more  aptitude  for  studying  the  art  of  war 
than  he  had  shown  for  the  Humanities; 
but  he  was  still  a  shy,  awkward  lad.  It  is 
a  matter  of  notoriety  that  he  was  refused 
a  collectorship  of  customs  on  the  ground 
of  incompetency  for  the  duties ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  now 
extant  a  letter  from  Lord  Mornington 
(afterwards  Lord  Wellesley)  to  Lord  Cam- 
den, declining  a  commission  for  his 
brother  Arthur  in  the  army,  on  the  same 
grounds.  When  he  became  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
usages  of  society  was  as  limited  as  could 
well  be  possessed  by  any  lad  who  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
school.  Moore,  the  poet,  who  visited 
Dublin  shortly  before  me,  and  who  lived 
in  much  the  same  society  as  myself,  al- 
ludes in  his  journal  to  the  character  for 
frivolity  which  young  Wellesley  had  ac- 
quired while  a  member  of  the  viceregal 
staff.  An  old  lady,  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries, told  me  that  when  any  of  the  Dub- 
lin belles  received  an  invitation  to  a  picnic 
they  stipulated  as  a  condition  of  its 
acceptance  that  'that  mischievous  boy, 
Arthur  Wellesley,  should  not  be  of  the 
party.'  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  period 
for  gentlemen  to  wear,  instead  of  a  neck- 
cloth, a  piece  of  rich  lace,  which  was 
passed  through  a  loop  in  the  shirt  collar. 
To  twitch  the  lace  out  of  its  loop  was  a 
favorite  pastime  of  the  inchoate  'Iron 
Duke.'  The  disastrous  campaign  of  the 
Duke  of  York  appears  to  have  had  a 
sobering  effect  upon  his  character.  From 
that  time  forth  he  put  away  childish 
things,  and  betook  himself  in  good  earnest 
to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 

"  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  if 
Lord  Wellesley  had  not  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  so  able  an  officer  as  his  brother, 
his  administration  as  governor-general 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  bril- 
liant results;  but  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  benefits  which  the  broth- 
ers derived  from  each  other  were  tolerably 
reciprocal.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
victories  of  the  Sepoy  general  over  the 
Mahrattas  reflected  lustre  on  the  gov- 
ernor-general who  appointed   him  to  the 


command,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instruc- 
tion which  that  governor-general  imparted 
to  his  younger  brother  proved  of  infinite 
service  to  him  in  his  career.  Two  military 
qualities  for  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton became  afterwards  so  distinguished 
Lord  Wellesley  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  —  the  faculty  of  arranging  the 
transport,  and  that  of  the  victualling  of 
troops.  There  is  one  enterprise  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  to  which  his  biographers  have 
hardly  done  justice — I  mean  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  despatched  from  India  to 
aid  a  European  army  in  driving  the 
French  out  of  Egypt." 

Some  ladies  of  the  duke's  acquaintance 
were  at  Brussels  in  1841 ;  and  after  much 
entreaty  they  obtained  his  reluctant  con- 
sent to  accompany  them  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  had  not  been  since 
the  day  of  the  action.  They  dined  with 
him  on  their  return.  During  the  evening 
he  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  by  his  deep- 
drawn  sighs  showing  how  sad  a  picture 
was  brought  to  his  mind  by  re-visiting  the 
scene  of  his  great  victory. 

We  next  hear  of  him  in  connection  with 
the  personal  appeal  for  promotion  made 
to  him  by  Lord  Albemarle,  then  the  Hon. 
George  Keppel,  when  the  application  of  a 
friend  in  his  behalf  had  failed.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  in  his  most  chilling  accents,  "you 
will  be  pleased  to  send  in  a  memorial  of 
your  claims  for  promotion,  and  you  will 
receive  an  answer  through  the  usual  chan- 
nel." In  the  memorial  Keppel  made  the 
most  of  his  "scanty  services"  (as  he 
terms  them),  and  threw  in  a  book  he  had 
just  published  about  his  overland  journey 
from  India  by  Bussorah,  and  Bagdad,  up 
the  Tigris,  through  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
to  Russia,  and  so  home.  The  route  he 
took  had  rarely  been  travelled  by  Euro- 
peans. It  had  been  an  adventurous  jour- 
ney, showing  spirit  and  enterprise  in  the 
traveller.  Thus,  the  book  was  a  great 
deal  read  at  the  time.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  writer  was  so  good  a 
describer  of  places  and  adventures  as  he 
was  graphic  relater  of  bright,  pointed  anec- 
dotes, painter  of  characteristic  portraits, 
shrewd  and  wise  student  of  events. 

The  answer  to  young  Keppel's  applica- 
tion came  accordingly  through  the  "  usual 
channel,"  the  Horse  Guards,  and  it  proved 
to  be  the  announcement  of  his  promotion. 
The  friend  who  had  made  the  unsuccessful 
application  thanked  the  duke,  who,  how- 
ever, only  answered,  "You  have  nothing 
to  thank  me  for — it  was  the  young  fel- 
low's book  that  got  him  his  step."  Lord 
Albemarle  told  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  whea 
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she  was  in  England,  a  really  witty  and 
amusing  story  about  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, which  was,  in  fact,  a  squib  of  his  own, 
reflecting  on  the  high-handed  autocracy  of 
the  duke  in  the  later  days  of  his  command 
of  the  army.  Sitting  next  a  lady  at  din- 
ner who  had  a  smelling-bottle  containing 
musk,  the  duke  is  alleged  to  have  said  to 
her,  "  In  India  ladies  put  musk  rats  into 
their  smelling-bottles."  "  They  must  be 
very  small  rats  then,"  the  lady  observed. 
"Not  at  all  —  about  the  size  of  English 
rats."  "  Then  their  smelling-bottles  must 
be  very  large."  "Not  at  all  —  no  bigger 
than  yours."  When  the  gentlemen  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  whispered  to  the  lady,  "You 
now  see  the  sort  of  difficulties  we  have  at 
the  Horse-Guards:  we  are  required  to  put 
very  large  rats  into  very  small  bottles." 
To  hear  the  narrator  mimic  the  Iron 
Duke's  manner  when  he  told  this  was  "  as 
good  as  a  play." 

I  turn  now  to  what  Lord  Albemarle  had 
to  tell  about  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
daughter  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  from  whom 
men  expected  so  much;  that  "flower  of 
Brunswick,"  who  disappointed  so  many 
generous  and  loyal  hopes  by  her  early 
death  ;  whose  untimely  doom  called  forth 
so  much  touching  verse,  including  the  most 
beautiful  offspring  of  Southey's  muse,  his 
"Funeral  Ode."  In  a  different  strain 
assuredly  are  the  old  lord's  reminiscences  ; 
yet  I  hardly  knew  a  more  lifelike  and 
friendly,  though  humorous,  portrait.  As 
a  boy  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
her ;  for  his  grandmother,  Lady  de  Clif- 
ford, was  her  governess,  and  a  governess 
invested  with  unwonted  authority  ;  though 
much  thwarted  therein  by  the  pompous 
and  pedantic  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  superintended  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  princess,  whom  she  nicknamed  "  the 
great  U  P,"  from  the  affected  stress  he 
laid  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
bishop,  and  whose  grandiloquent  homilies 
she  would  mimic,  when  his  back  was 
turned,  with  her  under  lip  shot  out,  after 
his  fashion.  This  bishop  was  an  ultra- 
Tory,  and  tried  to  insinuate  into  the  ear  of 
the  prospective  sovereign  the  pleasing 
doctrine  of  the  "right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong"  —  but  without  success. 
The  princess  remained  a  Liberal;  and 
Lord  Albemarle  publishes  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy a  most  interesting  letter  from  her  to 
his  father,  eulogizing  Charles  Fox  (a  bust 
of  whom  she  had  presented  to  him),  in- 
tended evidently  as  a  manifesto  of  her 
political   creed,  the  sentiments  of  which 
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were  as  admirable  as  the  grammar  was 
detestable.  George  IV.,  however,  who 
had  throughout  his  youth,  manhood,  and 
middle  age,  professed  himself  a  Whig, 
and  educated  his  daughter  (as  he  boasted 
in  a  speech  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion)  in 
Liberal  principles,  no  sooner  became 
prince  regent  than  he  endeavored  by  sun- 
dry arbitrary  and  unwise  measures  to  bring 
the  princess  also  round  to  his  brand-new 
Tory  creed;  but  in  vain.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  dinner  which  he  gave  in  her  honor,  he 
burst  into  such  invectives  against  Lords 
Grey  and  Granville  that  she  shed  tears,  an 
incident  which  gave  rise  to  those  lines  of 
Byron,  that  caused  the  sycophantic  press 
to  call  him  a  "minor  poet,"  and  to  heap 
other  opprobrious  names  upon  his  head : 


Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay; 
Ah  I  happy  if  such  tears  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 


J 


Subsequently,  Lady  de  Clifford,  having 
first  exacted  a  promise  of  secrecy  from 
the  regent,  made,  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duty,  a  statement  concerning  the  conduct 
of  a  person  known  to  him  ;  but  he  be- 
trayed her  to  this  person  ;  upon  which  she 
instantly  resigned  her  office,  and  when  the 
prince  asked  her  the  reason  of  so  abrupt 
a  resignation,  she  replied,  "  Because  your 
Royal  Highness  has  taught  me  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  word  of  honor  of  a 
prince  and  that  of  a  gentleman."  The 
Princess  Charlotte,  though  truly  attached 
to  her  governess,  was  not  seldom  rude  to 
her,  and,  both  being  hot-tempered,  they 
often  quarrelled  ;  but  the  girl  would  say 
to  young  Keppel,  even  while  complaining 
of  harsh  treatment,  "After  all,  there  are 
many  worse  persons  in  the  world  than 
your  snuffy  old  grandmother."  She  now 
resisted  strenuously  the  appointment  of 
another  governess,  for  she  was  nearly 
seventeen,  and  wished  to  have  her  own 
establishment.  But  the  regent,  jealous  of 
her  growing  popularity,  was  furious  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  her  at 
Windsor,  he  loaded  her  with  reproaches. 
He  asked  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who 
was  present,  what  he  would  do  with  such 
a  daughter.  "  If  she  were  mine,"  was  the 
reply,  "  I  would  lock  her  up."  However, 
the  Duchess  of  Leeds  was  forthwith  in- 
stalled in  Lady  de  Clifford's  place. 

On  the  subsequent  Sunday,  young  Kep- 
pel went  with  his  grandmother  to  church  ; 
and,  as  an  old  man,  he  well  remembered 
that  when  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  day 
was  read,  and  they  came  to  the  verse,  "  It 
is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put 
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any  confidence  in  princes,"  she  whispered 
into  his  ear,  "Excellent  advice,  my  dear 
boy ;  remember  it  as  long  as  you  live  !  " 

Yet  shortly  after  this  the  prince  regent 
actually  asked  Lady  de  Clifford  to  a  party 
at  Carlton  House,  on  purpose,  as  it  seemed, 
to  insult  her,  for  he  turned  his  back  upon 
her  without  speaking,  "thus  showing," 
says  her  grandson,  "to  the  assembled 
courtiers  his  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  should  be- 
have to  a  lady."  Of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte one  derives  from  these  pages  the 
impression  of  a  frank,  generous,  warm- 
hearted, and  rather  imperious  hoyden, 
blunt  and  undisciplined,  entirely  without 
affectation,  unless  her  assumption  of  boy- 
ish ways  may  be  regarded  as  one.  She 
used  to  pummel  her  friend  Keppel,  the 
Westminster  schoolboy,  with  her  fists  (I 
suppose  his  chivalry  would  not  permit  him 
to  pummel  back).  On  one  occasion  she 
got  him  to  mount  his  father's  horse  in  her 
presence  ;  but  before  he  was  well  in  the 
saddle  she  gave  it  such  a  cut  with  a  heavy 
whip  that  it  flew  away  with  him  "  clinging 
to  its  neck  and  roaring  lustily,"  till  the 
animal,  having  had  enough  of  him,  threw 
up  its  heels  and  flung  him  off.  Such  is 
his  own  account.  This  happened  in  front 
of  his  father's  house  at  Earl's  Court, 
Brompton,  whither  the  princess  had  come 
to  pay  a  visit.  She  got  a  good  scolding 
from  Lady  de  Clifford  for  her  pains,  be- 
sides looks  of  grave  disapproval  from 
George  Keppel's  father,  in  whose  good 
graces  she  was  anxious  to  stand  high  ;  and 
so  angry  did  this  make  her  that  when  she 
and  her  companion  were  again  alone  the 
same  heavy  riding-whip  was  brought  out 
anew,  "and,"  said  Lord  Albemarle,  "  she 
treated  my  father's  son  exactly  as  she 
treated  my  father's  horse."  This  episode 
was  the  sequel  to  another  equally  funny ; 
for  the  bystanders,  having  seen  the  royal 
liveries  at  the  door  were  anxious  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  and  young  Keppel  told  her  how 
much  they  would  like  to  see  her.  "They 
shall  soon  have  that  pleasure,"  was  the 
reply.  So,  stepping  out  of  the  garden  gate 
into  the  road,  she  ran  in  among  the  crowd 
from  the  rear,  and  appeared  more  anxious 
than  any  one  to  have  a  peep  at  the  princess. 
It  was  now  that  her  boisterous  spirits  led 
her  to  the  stable,  where  she  proceeded  to 
saddle  and  bridle  a  horse  herself,  and 
use  the  groom's  whip  on  it  in  the  manner 
described.  In  the  same  locality  she  would 
entice  George  Keppel's  little  sisters  to  the 
top  of  a  mound  in  the  orchard   and  roll 


they  did  not  cry  or  complain  she  would 
give  them  a  new  doll.  For  she  was  very 
generous,  and,  although  violent,  easily  ap- 
peased;  she  kept  their  nursery  well  sup- 
plied with  dolls,  gave  young  Keppel 
frequent  tips,  though  she  could  ill  afford 
them  out  of  her  allowance ;  and  brought 
him  to  his  school  sandwiches  of  her  own 
making  (the  food  there  being  execrable); 
from  her  he  had  his  first  pony,  and  his 
first  watch.  She  once  nursed  an  old  ser- 
vant through  a  dangerous  illness  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  solicitude.  In 
his  memoirs  Lord  Albemarle  quotes  a 
most  amusing  letter  from  the  girl.  He 
had  asked  her  for  a  "tip."  "Though  I 
send  the  money,"  she  says,  "still  I  must 
give  you  a  little  reprimand.  You  will,  I 
hope,  dear  boy,  love  me  as  well,  tho'  I  do 
sometimes  find  fault  with  you.  You  will, 
if  you  go  on  asking  for  money,  and  spend- 
ing it  in  so  quick  a  manner,  get  such  a 
habit  of  it  that  when  you  grow  up  you  will 
be  a  very  extravagant  man,  and  get  into 
dept  (j/t),"  etc.,  etc.  "  Your  grandmaraa 
Clifford  allows  me  ;^io  a  month.  But 
though  I  spend  it  I  take  care  never  to 
go  further  than  the  sum  will  allow.  Now, 
dear  George,  if  you  do  the  same,  you  will 
never  want  for  money;  say  you  have  a 
guinea,  well  then,  never  go  beyond  it,  and 
in  time  you  will  save  up.  That  is  the  way 
everybody  does,  and  so  never  get  into 
dept  {sic).  If  you  will  call  at  Warwick 
House,  my  porter,  Mr.  Moore,  will  give 
you  half  a  guinea.  If  you  use  that  well, 
and  give  me  an  exact  account  how  you 
spend  it,  I  will  give  you  something  more. 
I  wish  you  were  here.  Write  to  me  often, 
and  believe  that  no  one  loves  you  better 
than  I  do,  nor  will  be  more  happy  to  help 
you  in  all  troubles  than  I."  Once  she 
and  her  governess  drove  down  to  West- 
minster to  pick  George  Keppel  up,  and 
take  him  back  to  Warwick  House  with 
them.  Like  many  boys,  he  was  very  fond 
of  fighting  ;  and  so  they  found  him  in  the 
"  fighting-green,"  where  a  mill  was  going 
on  between  two  skilful  combatants,  which 
she  watched  eagerly  from  the  cloisters. 
"  Once  outside  her  own  gates,"  says  Lord 
Albemarle,  "  the  princess  was  like  a  bird 
escaped  from  a  cage,  or  rather  like  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's  bird,  in  two  places  at  once. 
In  whatsoever  house  she  entered,  she 
would  fly  from  top  to  bottom ;  one  mo- 
ment in  the  garret,  and  almost  in  the  same 
moment  in  the  kitchen.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  occasionally  honored  Lady 
de  Clifford  with  his  company  at  dinner, 
used  to  flatter  grandmama  by  asking  her 


them  down  into  a   bed  of  nettles,  and  if  I  how  she  could  afford  a  man  cook.     One 
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day,  however,  at  tlie  hour  of  luncheon 
things  went  ill ;  the  dowager's  bell  rang 
violently.  The  mutton  chop  was  so  ill 
cooked  and  so  well  peppered  as  to  be  un- 
eatable. On  inquiry  it  was  discovered 
that  the  good  old  lady's  royal  charge  had 
acted  as  cook,  and  her  favorite  grandson 
as  scullery-maid." 

Lady  de  Clifford  did  not  think  highly 
of  the  prince  regent's  consort,  about  whom 
opinions  have  been  so  divided.  Often 
when,  in  obedience  to  King  George  IIL's 
commands,  she  took  her  pupil  to  visit  her 
mother,  who  was  then  living  at  Black- 
heath,  separated  from  her  husband,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  would  behave  with  a 
levity  of  manner  and  language  which  not 
even  her  child's  and  Lady  de  Clifford's 
presence  could  restrain,  so  that  the  latter 
threatened  to  make  such  representations 
ta  the  king  as  would  deprive  her  alto- 
gether of  her  daughter's  society ;  and, 
although  the  king  and  his  son  were  at 
daggers  drawn,  his  own  experience  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  very  warmly  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  her  part  against 
his  son  ;  yet  he  encouraged  her  not  to 
submit  to  complete  separation  from  her 
daughter.  Lord  Albemarle  was  present 
at  the  queen  consort's  trial,  in  his  capac- 
ity of  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a 
very  popular  prince,  and  one  of  ultra- 
Liberal  sympathies.  He  describes  the 
appearance  of  Queen  Caroline  as  anything 
but  prepossessing.  She  wore  a  black 
dress  with  a  high  ruff,  an  unbecoming 
gipsy  hat  with  a  huge  bow  in  front,  the 
whole  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers.  Nature  had  given  her  light  hair, 
blue  eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  good- 
humored  expression  of  countenance ;  but 
the  effect  of  these  was  marred  by  painted 
eyebrows,  and  by  a  black  wig  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  curls,  which  overshadowed  her 
cheeks,  and  gave  a  bold,  defiant  air  to  her 
features.  "I  was  present,"  he  says,  "  on 
the  morning  of  the  August  21  at  the  cele- 
brated interview  between  Queen  Caroline 
and  Teodoro  Majocchi,  the  prevaricating 
postilion  of  non  mi  ricordo  notoriety. 
The  moment  she  saw  him  she  raised  her 
hands  above  her  head,  and,  uttering  a  loud 
exclamation,  bounced  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  most  unqueenlike  manner. 
What  that  exclamation  was  intended  to 
convey  is  still  a  mystery.  Some  said  the 
word  was  'Teodoro,'  others  *Traditore.' 
To  me  it  seemed  simply  the  interjection 
I  oh!'  as  expressive  of  disgust  at  seeing 
in  her  accuser  one  whom  she  had  known 
as  a  dirty,  discharged  menial,  but  who 
was  now  transformed  "  (by  the  interested 


attentions  of  her  enemies)  "intoacles 
looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  heigl 
of  fashion." 

George  Keppel,  in  passing  through  Lon- 
don to  join  a  detachment  of  his  regiment 
bound  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  caught  his 
last  glimpse  of  his  royal  playmate,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  and  gave  a  very  pictur- 
esque account  of  it.  She  was  about  to  be 
married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  and  one  morning  went  in  state  to 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  went  to  the  peers' 
seat  in  the  chapel,  and  during  the  service 
looked  up  furtively  to  the  royal  pew.  It 
was  five  years  since  he  had  seen  her. 
She  was,  of  course,  altered  in  appearance  ; 
but  a  glance  showed  him  that  she  was 
still  the  same  arch,  lively  girl  he  had 
known  so  well.  She  knew  him  instantly, 
and  from  under  the  shade  of  her  hands, 
which  were  joined  together  over  her  face 
as  she  knelt,  made  him  sundry  telegraphic 
signals  in  her  own  peculiar  manner.  The 
moment  the  service  was  over  he  rushed  to 
the  corner  of  St.  James'  Street  to  see  her 
pass.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  him  as  she 
drove  by,  and  continued  doing  so  till  her 
carriage  turned  into  Warwick  Street.  Up 
to  the  moment  he  lost  sight  of  her,  he 
noticed  her  hand  waving  to  him  from  the 
window.  He  had  seen  her  for  the  last 
time.  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  on  arrival 
with  his  regiment  from  abroad,  the  ship 
had  to  grope  her  way  up  Channel  in 
a  thick  November  fog,  and  when  it 
dispersed  they  observed  every  vessel, 
whether  under  weigh  or  at  anchor,  with 
the  colors  half-mast  high.  The  princess 
had  died  in  childbirth  a  few  days  before  ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  learned 
that  his  mother  had  died  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  princess,  also  after  giving  birth  to 
a  stillborn  child. 

Early  in  1820  Lord  Albemarle  was  ap- 
pointed equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
When  only  seven  years  old,  this  prince 
had  been  locked  up  in  his  nursery  by 
order  of  the  king,  and  sent  supperless  to 
bed,  for  wearing  Admiral  Keppel's  elec- 
tion colors.  The  occasion  was  the  contest 
for  the  borough  of  Windsor  in  1780.  He 
had  represented  Windsor  for  twenty 
years ;  and  his  brother,  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  had  property  in  the  town.  But 
on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  was 
opposed  by  a  candidate  of  the  king's  own 
choosing ;  the  court  and  the  government 
had  united  their  influence  against  his  re- 
turn. George  III.  actually  canvassed  the 
town  in  person  against  him.  A  certain 
silk  mercer,  a  stout  Keppelite,  used  to 
mimic  the  king's  peculiar  voice  and  man- 
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ner  as  his  Majesty  entered  his  shop,  and 
muttered  in  his  hurried  way,  "the  queen 
wants  a  gown,  wants  a  gown.  No  Keppel 
—  no  Keppel;"  which  reminds  one  of 
Peter  Pindar's  account  of  the  king's  visit 
to  Whitbread's  brewery.  George  Keppel 
accompanied  the  duke  into  Norfolk  to  at- 
tend a  public  dinner  at  Norwich,  presided 
over  by  his  father.  Lord  Albemarle,  osten- 
sibly to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Fox, 
with  whom  the  hero  of  my  sketch  had 
played  trap-ball  when  a  boy ;  but  the  din- 
ner was  in  reality  a  political  demonstration 
against  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of 
the  Tory  administration.  Among  the 
toasts  drunk  were  the  following:  "The 
King,  in  solemn  silence''  (he  was  known 
to  be  dying);  "The  Prince  Regent,  in 
silence  '*  (the  words  which  usually  accom- 
panied this  toast  being  on  this  occasion 
omitted,  out  of  deference  to  the  royal 
guest,  "  May  he  never  forget  those  princi- 
ples which  placed  his  family  on  the  throne 
of  these  realms!");  "The  Constitution, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688;"  "The  Cause  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty  all  over  the  world,  the 
Cause  for  which  Hampden  bled  on  the 
field,  and  Sidney  and  Russell  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  "  "  May  the  Example  of  one  Revolu- 
tion prevent  the  necessity  of  another!" 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  joined  in  the  song 
entitled  the  "Trumpet  of  Liberty,"  which 
ran  thus  :  — 

Fall,  tyrants,  fall,  fall,  fall  I 
These  are  the  days  of  Liberty ;  Fall,  tyrants, 
falll 

When  the  prince  regent  changed  his  poli- 
tics so  suddenly,  he  attempted,  through 
Lord  Moira,  to  bribe  some  of  his  old 
friends  to  turn  their  own  coats.  He  ap- 
proached Lord  Albemarle,  by  offering  him 
the  mastership  of  the  horse,  and  a  garter 
in  perspective.  The  earl's  answer  was 
emphatic.  "  Lord  Albemarle  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and 
has  the  honor  to  inform  his  Lordship  that 
he  cannot  obey  his  Royal  Highness  the 
prince  regent's  commands." 

Yet,  as  Byron  sings,  "Some  unknown 
hand  strewed  fiowers  "  even  upon  Nero's 
tomb ;  and  George  IV.  was  not  a  Nero. 
He  cared  for  children,  and  one  is  glad  to 
note  the  incident  related  concerning  his 
last  hours  in  Lord  Albemarle's  "Fifty 
Years."*  The  prince,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  had  presented  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
with    a   large   diamond.      This   she    had 

*  I  do  not  understand  how  a  diamond  could  be  thus 
divided.  But  so  it  stands  in  Lord  Albemarle's  book  — 
R.  N. 


divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  she 
retained,  and  wore  with  the  prince's  por- 
trait in  it;  while  into  the  other,  which 
she  gave  to  him,  she  had  her  own  pic- 
ture fitted.  When  they  separated  it  was 
agreed  that  all  presents  should  be  re- 
turned. She  sent  his  back  ;  but  he  failed 
to  restore  her  miniature,  and  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert, too  proud  to  ask  for  an  explanation, 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
become  of  it.  Now,  on  his  deathbed, 
George  IV.  desired  his  executor,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  take  care  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  night  clothes  in  which  he 
lay.  Having  obtained  this  promise,  the 
king  died.  Then,  left  alone  with  the  body, 
the  duke  yielded  to  an  impulse  of  curios- 
ity, plus  fort  que  lui;  and  discovered 
round  the  king's  neck,  attached  to  a  very 
dirty  and  faded  piece  of  black  riband,  the 
jewelled  miniature  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
"The  poor  king's  dying  request  was  ful- 
filled to  the  very  letter,"  says  the  narrator  ; 
"and  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the 
image  of  her  who  was  perhaps  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  respected,  as  well  as 
loved." 

The  Iron  Duke  confessed  this  himself, 
humming  and  hahing,  nay,  actually  blush- 
ing, while  he  made  the  confession  to  Mrs. 
Dawson  Damer,  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  to  whom  the  latter  had  be- 
queathed the  prince's  miniature,  upon 
Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  asking  him,  one 
night  at  dinner,  what  he  thought  could 
have  become  of  her  friend's  portrait. 

Toward  the  close  of  1820  Lieut.  Keppel 
was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Bengal. 
On  the  voyage  he  fell  in  with  Sir  W. 
Jones's  Persian  grammar,  and  picked  up, 
he  tells  us,  more  Persian  in  four  months 
without  a  teacher  on  board  the  Lowther 
Castle  than  he  did  of  Latin  in  as  many 
years  at  Westminster,  under  the  heavy 
ferule  of  Dr.  Page.  He  had  a  strong 
conviction,  which  he  would  often  formu- 
late, that  the  instruction  in  languages 
given  in  our  schools  proceeds  on  a  wrong 
system  ;  it  is  not  made  interesting,  and  is 
not  founded  on  a  rational  basis.  He 
thought  that  grammar  ought  not  to  be 
taught  first,  and  in  dry  abstraction  (so  to 
speak)  from  the  concrete  language ;  that 
tlie  rules  of  grammar  ought  rather  to  be 
deduced  before  the  eyes  of  every  new 
learner  from  examples  in  good  writers. 
This  he  used  to  urge  upon  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  education  of  his  grandchil- 
dren, in  which  he  always  took  a  deep  in- 
terest. And  he  gave  very  valuable  advice 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  yet  more 
important  practical  matters  connected  with 
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the  conduct  of  life,  to  the  young  son  of  an 
old  servant,  whose  education  he  provided 
for  at  his  own  cost,  the  youth's  abilities 
having  impressed  him  as  considerable. 
The  boy  in  his  turn  looked  upon  the  old 
lord  rather  in  the  light  of  a  father  than  in 
that  of  a  patron.  They  were  in  close  cor- 
respondence by  letter  till  very  near  the 
end  of  Lord  Albemarle's  life.  "  Who  will 
care  to  hear  about  my  work,  and  about  all 
I  have  been  doing  now?"  exclaimed  the 
boy  on  being  told  of  his  venerable  friend's 
departure. 

With  the  knowledge  of  Persian  Captain 
Keppel  had  acquired  on  board  the  Low- 
ther  Castle,  when  he  began  his  overland 
journey  from  India  he  made  his  way  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  medium 
of  communication  with  the  various  Mo- 
hammedan nations  through  whose  country 
his  road  lay.  One  of  his  latest  occupa- 
tions at  Lydhurst,  when  approaching 
ninety,  was  to  compare  the  Greek  of  our 
New  Testament  with  the  modern  Greek 
version. 

But  I  anticipate.  Lieutenant  Keppel 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general, Lord  Hastings,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  India,  and  much  enjoyed  his 
intimate  talks  with  this  remarkable  man, 
while  riding  with  him  in  the  howdah  upon 
his  elephant. 

There  was  a  General  Hardwick  then  in 
India,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  co- 
bras, and  kept  a  large  collection  of  them. 
Lieutenant  Keppel  saw  him  seize  one  by 
the  tail  with  his  right  hand,  while  he 
passed  the  body  of  the  animal  rapidly 
through  his  left,  till  he  reached  the  hood. 
He  then  forced  open  the  serpent's  mouth, 
and  showed  the  poison-bag  at  the  base  of 
the  fangs,  and  the  reptile,  on  being  let  go, 
showed  no  irritation  at  this  rough  usage. 
Lord  Albemarle  thought  the  cobra  was 
undoubtedly  "The  pretty  worm  of  Nilus 
that  kills  and  pains  not,"  the  asp,  whose 
bite  Cleopatra  employed  for  self-destruc- 
tion. He  says  that  a  boy  who  had  been 
bitten,  and  was  brought  to  Government 
House,  died  in  half  an  hour,  his  body 
being  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose  while  he 
lay  dying,  the  hands  open,  the  palms  up- 
ward. Lieutenant  Keppel  left  India,  and 
began  that  adventurous  overland  journey 
of  which  he  has  published  an  account, 
soon  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hast- 
ings. Into  the  details  of  it  I  have  no 
space  to  enter.  But  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  Kermanshah,  in  Persia,  he  met  one 
Moolah  Ali,  an   Arab,  to   whom  murder 
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and  every  other  crime  had  long  bee 
familiar  ;  yet  this  man's  **  mild  eye  beamed 
with  intelligence,  and  when  he  spoke  his 
mouth  lighted  up  with  so  pleasing  a  smile 
that  the  diabolical  matter  of  his  speech 
was  forgotten  in  the  attractive  manner  of 
its  delivery.  He  was  a  man  whose  con- 
science never  troubled  him  with  'air- 
drawn  daggers  ; '  but  he  had  a  substantial 
one  in  his  girdle  ready  for  use.  He  had 
once  invited  sixteen  persons  to  a  feast, 
and,  placing  a  confidential  agent  between 
each  two  guests,  he  caused  every  one  of 
them  to  be  put  to  death,  himself  giving 
the  signal  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  the 
breast  of  the  person  beside  him."  We 
one  day  asked  the  moolah  how  he  gener- 
ally deprived  his  enemies  of  life.  "  That," 
replied  he,  "is  as  I  can  catch  them. 
Some  I  have  killed  in  battle  ;  others  I 
have  stabbed  sleeping."  His  pistols  were 
studded  with  red  nails,  and  he  told  the 
travellers  that  each  nail  was  to  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  some  victim  who  had 
fallen  by  that  weapon.  The  same  "  smile 
that  is  childlike  and  bland  "  characterized 
another  monster  of  cruelty  whom  they 
met  —  Davoud,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  the 
pasha  of  Bagdad.  He,  too,  had  very  pre- 
possessing manners.  Having  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Mohammedan  devotee, 
and  acquired  a  large  sum  by  mendicancy 
at  the  palace  gate,  when  he  had  amassed 
enough  he  made  a  bid  to  the  grand  signior 
for  the  pashalik.  His  offer  was  accepted. 
An  order  soon  arrived  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  reigning  pasha,  whose 
slave  this  Davoud  had  formerly  been,  and 
the  Georgian  beggar  was  forthwith  in- 
stalled in  his  master's  place.  Thus  Byron 
tells  us  that  when  he  visited  Ali  Pasha  of 
Jannina  he  found  it  no  less  difficult  "to 
trace  the  deeds  which  lurk  within,  and 
stamp  him  with  disgrace."  The  very 
power  and  place  of  such  men  depend 
upon  their  rapacity  and  extortion.  The 
Turk,  from  the  insecurity  of  property  and 
the  frail  hold  by  which  he  clings  to  life, 
regards  merely  the  present  moment.  To- 
morrow he  may  be  dead,  or  a  beggar.  This 
Davoud  actually  died  the  same  death  as 
that  to  which  he  had  subjected  his  prede- 
cessor. In  his  passage  through  Russia, 
Lord  Albemarle  heard  much  of  the  con- 
stant terror  of  assassination  in  which  the 
then  Emperor  Alexander  lived;  and  so 
have  his  successors  lived  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?" 

Lieutenant  Keppel  was  now  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  62nd  Regi- 
ment; and  shortly  after,  as  I  have  men- 
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tioned,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. While  attending  on  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  at  Kensington  Palace  he  used  to 
watch  our  Queen  Victoria,  as  a  bright, 
pretty  little  girl  of  seven,  watering  her 
flowers  in  the  garden,  and  impartially 
dividing  the  contents  of  her  watering-pot 
between  the  flowers  and  her  own  little 
feet.  She  wore  a  large  straw  hat,  and  a 
suit  of  white  cotton  ;  a  colored  JicAu  round 
the  neck  was  her  only  ornament.  His 
book  opened  the  doors  of  many  interest- 
ing houses  to  Captain  Keppel.  He  met 
Sydney  Smith,  Chatham,  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Macaulay,  besides  persons  who 
could  remember  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  ;  also  he  did  the  usual  amount 
of  "sport"  at  Holkham ;  and  acted  in 
amateur  theatricals  at  Hatfield,  on  one 
occasion  personating  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  Iron  Duke  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  did  mock  homage  to  him  in 
that  character.  He  was  likewise  admitted 
into  the  Travellers'  Club,  which  then 
occupied  a, shabby,  low-roomed  house  on 
the  north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  into  a 
similar  club  called  •'  The  Raleigh,"  which 
consisted  of  men  who  had  visited  the 
least-known  parts  of  the  globe.  The  trav- 
ellers dined  once  or  twice  a  month  at  the 
"  Thatched  House  "  in  St.  James's  Street. 
Captain  Keppel  was  the  sole  member  for 
Babylon.  He  had  intended  to  call  his 
book  "  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels," 
etc.;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  then  his  chief, 
objected  to  the  title,  saying  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Plunkett  one  evening  at  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  in  Dublin:  "One  of  my  aides-de- 
camp has  written  ^personal  narrative  of 
his  travels  ;  pray,  chief  justice,  what  is 
your  definition  oi personal  f''  "  My  lord," 
replied  Plunkett,  "we  lawyers  always  aon- 
sider  personal  SiS  opposed  to  real.^' 

In  1827  Keppel  became  major;  and  at 
Bowood  (Lord  Lansdowne's)  he  met  Tom 
Moore,  who  had  walked  over  to  dinner 
from  Sloperton  Cottage.  Major  Keppel 
amused  the  poet  by  telling  him  a  story  he 
had  heard  about  him.  A  French  lady,  a 
stranger  to  him,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  le  cher  Lord 
Byron  !  "  "  Pardoiinez  moi,  Madame,  je 
m'appelle  Moore."  "  Mais  Moore,  le 
po^te,  n'est  a  ce  pas  ?  "  "  Oui,  Madame." 
"  Alors,  c'est  la  mdme  chose;"  and  then 
followed  a  second  accolade. 

Lord  Albemarle  introduced  Moore,  who 
was  writing  Byron's  life,  to  Lord  Sligo, 
an  early  friend  of  Byron's;  and  I  remem- 
ber Lord  Albemarle  telling  me  that  Byron, 
when   bathing   with  Lord  Sligo  one  day, 


said,  "  Oh,  Sligo,  what  a  beautiful  corpse 
I  shall  make  !  " 

In  his  thirtieth  year  George  Keppel  un- 
dertook a  voyage  to  Turkey  and  Greece, 
directing  his  special  attention  to  the 
Balkan  Pass,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  facilities  or  difficulties  it  may  present 
to  an  invader  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  "unspeak- 
able Turk,"  who  was  then  warmly  pa- 
tronized by  England,  and  believed  to  be 
capable  of  civil  and  political  regeneration. 
His  conclusions  were  adverse  to  the  "  sick 
man,"  and  he  found  that  the  Balkans  did 
not  present  those  formidable  obstacles  to 
invasion  that  had  been  attributed  to  them. 
This  journey,  however  (though  he  does 
not  say  so  in  his  memoirs),  was  partly 
undertaken  to  divert  his  thoughts,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  too  dear  recollection  of  a 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love. 
His  affection  had  been  reciprocated  ;  but 
there  existed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  marriage.  Suffice  it  to  add  that  he  did 
not  forget  her,  and  that  he  did  afterwards 
marry  this  lady  of  his  choice,  the  marriage 
proving  a  very  happy  one  for  both.  At 
Shumla  he  visited  the  grand  vizier  of 
Turkey,  and  was  closely  questioned  by 
him  on  the  points  of  difference  between 
our  military  manoeuvres  and  those  of 
Russia.  This  he  explained,  much  to  the 
vizier's  satisfaction,  by  help  of  an  inter- 
preter, and  a  chaplet  of  beads  borrowed 
from  the  vizier;  so  that  the  young  En- 
glish officer  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
the  position  of  sitting  knee  to  knee  with 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Roumelia,  and  giving  him  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  war.  Clapping  his  hands  to 
summon  his  generals  and  colonels,  the 
vizier  said  to  them  :  "  Look  at  this  young 
officer.  He  is  your  inferior  in  rank,  and 
yet  he  knows  more  of  your  profession 
than  all  of  you  put  together."  Then, 
turning  to  young  Keppel,  he  continued: 
"  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Osmanii  soldier, 
for  he  is  brave  enough,  but  of  these  igno- 
rant fellows,  that  he  is  not  oftener  suc- 
cessful in  the  field." 

Between  Shumla  and  Constantinople 
the  travellers  were  nearly  frozen  to  death, 
and  nearly  drowned  fording  a  river. 
Keppel  then  made  a  journey  into  Asia 
Minor  in  quest  of  some  Roman  ruins,  no 
account  of  which  had  been  published. 
He  was  successful,  and  afterwards  de- 
scribed them  in  a  volume  entitled  "A 
Journey  across  the  Balkan."  In  1833  he 
became  a  candidate  for  East  Norfolk  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  and  in  February, 
1833,  took  his  seat  in  the  first  reformed 
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Parliament.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
groom-in- waiting  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the  coro- 
nation. In  1851,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates,  and  in  1882  he  published  his 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham." On  two  subsequent  occasions  he 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  ttte-a-tite  conversa- 
tion with  his  illustrious  old  chief  — once 
(in  the  same  year)  at  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, where  Lord  Albemarle  received 
the  queen's  commands  to  carry  the  cap  of 
maintenance  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Win- 
chester, when  she  opened  Parliament  in 
person,  and  the  duke  bore  the  sword  of 
state ;  and  once  when  both  were  present 
at  the  wedding  of  some  mutual  friends. 
They  then  exchanged  reminiscences  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in  whose  former  resi- 
dence in  Tilney  Street,  they  found  them- 
selves. Lord  Albemarle  this  same  year 
was  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
the  duke's  last  Waterloo  banquet.  In  his 
speech  the  duke  hoped  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  friends  again  there 
the  following  year.  Proposing  the  health 
of  Prince  Castelcicala,  the  Neapolitan 
minister,  who  had  served  at  Waterloo  un- 
der the  title  of  Count  Ruffo,  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  his 
memory  failed  him,  and  he  could  not 
remember  the  name  ;  so  he  paused,  no  one 
liking  to  prompt  him,  till  at  last  Lord 
Sandys,  who  had  been  his  senior  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  action,  called  out,  *'  The 
field-marshal  gives  the  health  of  Prince 
Castelcicala."  "Exactly  so,"  said  the 
duke;  "that's  the  name,  Prince  Castelci- 
cala ! "  These  were  the  last  words  he 
heard  the  duke  utter.  They  sat  down 
eighty-four  in  number.  "Of  these,"  says 
Lord  Albemarle,  "in  1876,  General  Sir 
Charles  Yorke,  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  General  Lord  Rokeby,  colonel  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  I,  are  the 
only  survivors."  Lord  Albemarle  was 
present  at  the  duke's  funeral,  in  St. 
Paul's.  He  gave  up  his  place  at  court 
in  1841,  and  became  successively  colonel 
and  general.  In  1847  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Lymington; 
but  he  held  the  seat  for  only  two  sessions. 
Lord  Albemarle  retained  to  the  last  his 
interest  in  military  concerns.  He  loved 
to  gather  military  men  of  distinction 
around  him,  and  conversed  eagerly  with 
them  on  these  topics.  Thus,  he  fre- 
quently saw  Lord  Wolseley,  General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  and  General  Eyre.  Only 
the  vexed  question  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  had  separated  him  from  his  old 


friend,  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  he  paid  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bor near  Lydhurst,  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  received  a  visit  from  him  in  return, 
both  the  veterans  enjoying  their  conversa- 
tion about  old  times. 

When  I  met  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
at  Lydhurst,  his  life  was  one  of  quiet, 
uneventful,  refined,  and  scholarly  leisure. 
He  drove  out  in  an  open  carriage  morning 
and  afternoon,  always  accompanied  by  a 
liny,  shaggy,  pet  terrier,  belonging  to  his 
daughter,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
was  a  pretty  and  intelligent  creature  ;  but 
his  friend,  the  old  lord,  who  had  studied 
his  character  closely  —  and  was  so  much 
his  friend  that,  though  weak  and  ailing,  he 
would  go  out  with  the  dog,  saying, 
"  Toosie  wants  his  walk  !  "  — assured  me 
he  was  a  very  selfish  little  beast,  whatever 
he  might  appear  to  strangers.  At  any 
rate,  the  dog  was  always  in  the  hall,  bark- 
ing and  yelping,  when  the  carriage  came 
round,  and  the  hour  arrived  for  their  daily 
drive.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  his  death 
he  was  greatly  amused  by  the  little  dog 
getting  upon  the  table  at  dinner  to  drink 
water  out  of  his  finger-glass,  and  eat  bread 
crumbs.  In  the  afternoon  Lord  Albemarle 
would  walk  in  the  beautiful  gardens  on  the 
hill,  whence  one  has  so  exquisite  a  view 
of  the  Sussex  Downs,  with  their  changing 
lights  and  shadows,  flowers  in  the  fore- 
ground, woods  in  the  middle  distance, 
dimly  dwindling,  and  growing  faint  afar, 
with  many  a  red  roof  of  byre  and  grange 
embowered  in  greenery,  village  spire,  or 
grey  church  tower.  In  the  evening  he 
joined  the  family  circle  at  dinner,  and 
afterwards  enjoyed  regularly  his  rubber  of 
whist  or  game  of  backgammon,  retiring, 
and  rising  early;  but  the  mornings  he 
passed  in  his  private  room  among  his 
favorite  books.  Quite  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  became  a  very 
religious  man,  so  passing  peacefully  to  his 
rest,  surrounded  by  all  the  affectionate 
care  that  his  loving  daughters  could  be- 
stow;  for  while  in  the  country  house  of 
one  of  them  and  her  husband  he  spent  his 
latter  years  and  died,  her  sister.  Lady 
Louisa  Charteris,  who  had  built  a  house 
close  by,  was  able  to  visit  him  constantly. 
He  had  married,  in  1831,  Susan,  daughter 
of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  Bart.;  and  at  Lyd- 
hurst she  also  had  died.  It  was  a  fitting 
scene,  pastoral  and  peaceful,  for  the  quiet 
lapse  of  a  singularly  serene  and  happy  old 
age,  the  old  age  of  one  who  had  known 
trouble  and  disappointment  indeed,  but 
whose   mind  remained  eager,  and  active. 
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and  varied  in  its  interests  up  to  the  last  — 
one  who  had  endeared  himself  to  those 
around  him  by  his  amiability,  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others,  and  patience,  amid  the 
inevitable  infirmities  of  unusually  pro- 
longed life,  which  could  not  but  be  felt  as 
a  b'urden  in  the  end,  when  he  had  grown 
deaf,  and  in  consequence  more  silent, 
more  isolated  from  the  family  circle  and 
social  board. 

"  I  live  to  experience  what  the  Bible 
means  when  it  describes  old  age,"  he  said 
to  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him  ;  but  he  was 
not  to  suffer  thus  for  long.  His  grandson 
and  granddaughters  often  visited  him  at 
Lydhurst,  and  in  their  unfeigned  affection 
for  him  he  took  manifest  delight.  Indeed, 
the  old  man  seemed  to  realize  in  his  own 
person  the  sentiment  of  those  beautiful 
lines  by  Wordsworth  :  — 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 
Nor  leave  thee  when  grey  hairs  are  nigh 

A  melancholy  slave; 
But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 

His  sweet  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
last  words  his  daughter  remembered  him 
saying  as  she  watched  by  his  bedside  on 
the  last  night  of  his  life ;  he  woke,  and 
seeing  her  there,  he  said,  "  My  child,  why 
do  you  sit  up  so  late?"  And  when  the 
good  man  dies  at  a  ripe  age,  those  who 
have  ministered  to  him,  and  to  whom  he 
has  proved  a  life-long  friend,  will  feel,  in- 
deed, the  blank  of  his  withdrawal ;  but  for 
himself  there  is  no  place  for  tears. 

There  was  a  funeral  service  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  desire  of  his 
friend  Dean  Bradley,  in  memory  of  Lord 
Albemarle,  at  which  the  queen  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  repre- 
sented, while  a  detachment  from  his  old 
regiment,  the  14th,  whose  colors  he  had 
carried  at  Waterloo,  accompanied  the  chief 
mourners,  and  followed  the  coffin  from  his 
house  in  Portman  Square  to  the  Abbey,  to- 
gether with  twenty  scholars  of  Westmins- 
ter, his  old  school.  Thus  the  remains  of 
the  old  man,  who  had  so  worthily  filled  his 
place  through  the  long  day,  dying  full  of 
years  and  honor,  passed  through  those  an- 
cient historic  cloisters,  near  to  which  he 
had  played  and  fought  as  a  boy,  or,  "  ever 
a  fighter,"  watched  child-contests  of  com- 
panions, passed,  accompanied  now  by 
fresh  young  boys  of  a  later  generation,  in 
their  turn  glad,  healthy,  and  strong,  at- 
tending to  show  respect  for  him,  who 
thenceforth  would  only  be  a  name  among 
the  living.     Several  distinguished  military 


men  were  present.  The  remains  were 
afterwards  conveyed  to  Quidenham,  the 
place  he  had  loved  so  well. 

RoDEN  Noel. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Five  months  later.  Walter  was  back 
in  England,  better  in  health,  brown  and 
handsome.  Florence  was  in  a  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness.  Her  husband  was 
her  very  devoted  lover,  the  children  were 
as  good  as  gold,  the  little  house  near  the 
Regent's  Park  was  decorated  with  all 
manner  of  Indian  draperies  and  bric-a-brac 
—  and  what  more  could  the  heart  of  womaa 
desire? 

"Really,"  she  said,  "  it  was  worth  your 
going  away  to  know  the  delight  of  getting 
you  back  again." 

"  Yes,  darling  ;  shall  I  go  away  again  ?  '* 

"No,  you  dear  goose.  Walter,  why 
doesn't  Mr.  Fisher  come  and  see  us  ;  he 
has  only  been  once  since  you  returned, 
and  then  he  seemed  most  anxious  to  ga 
away  again." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  Ethel  Dunlop 
would  come  in." 

"  I  wish  he  hadn't  fallen  in  love  with 
her,"  Florence  said,  "  I  shall  always  re- 
proach myself  about  it.  But  really  he  was 
so  good  and  kind  that  I  half  hoped  she 
would  like  him." 

"  A  woman  under  thirty  doesn't  marry  a 
man  because  he  is  good  and  kind." 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  it  might  have 
been  different  if  he  had  spoken  to  her," 
Florence  said ;  "it  is  so  stupid  of  a  man 
to  write.  I  wouldn't  have  accepted  you  if 
you  had  proposed  in  a  letter." 

"Oh,  wouldn't  you,"  he  laughed,  " that 
was  a  matter  in  which  you  wouldn't  have 
been  allowed  to  decide  for  yourself.  One 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  let  women  do  as  they  like  in 
little  things,  but  in  a  big  one  like  marrying 
you,  why " 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,"  Florence 
laughed,  putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 
He  kissed  it  and  jerked  back  his  head. 

"  I  wonder  what  Fisher  said  in  his  letter^ 
Floggie." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  very  proper  and 
respectful." 

•  Aunt  Anne.  A  Novel.  Bv  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  etc 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  li.as*  Pubhthed  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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"The  sort  of  letter  a  churchwarden  or 
an  archbishop  would  write.  Poor  old 
chap,  I  expect  he  feels  a  little  sore  about 
it." 

"I  wish  he  would  come  here  again," 
Florence  said;  "he  was  so  very  kind 
about  taking  the  house,  and  I  always  liked 
him." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  Walter  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  he  hasn't  quite  forgiven  me  for  putting 
Wimple  on  to  him.  It  really  was  a  ghastly 
thing  for  the  Centre  to  get  reviews  from 
other  papers  palmed  off  on  it  as  fresh 
ones.  I  can't  think,  setting  aside  the  low- 
ness  of  cheating,  how  Wimple  could  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  Fisher 
wouldn't  find  out  that  they  had  been 
prigged." 

"  He  was  quite  taken  in  at  first.  I  re- 
member his  telling  me  that  Mr.  Wimple 
wrote  very  well," 

"  You  see,  those  Scotch  papers  are  un- 
commonly clever.  How  Wimple  expected 
not  to  be  found  out  I  can't  imagine.  If 
he  had  prigged  from  the  Timbuctoo  Jour- 
nal, of  course  he  might  have  escaped. 
Fisher  must  have  sworn  freely.  It  made 
him  look  such  an  ass,"  and  Walter  laughed 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"Is  there  a  Timbuctoo  Journal?" 
Florence  asked  innocently. 

"No,  you  sweet  idiot  —  perhaps  there 
is,  though.  Should  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting —  probably  gives  an  account  of  a 
roast  missionary  feast  now  and  then." 

"You  horrid  thing!"  said  Florence. 
"I  wish  Mr.  Wimple  were  in  Timbuctoo, 
and  that  I  knew  how  poor  Aunt  Anne  was 
getting  on." 

"  Poor,  dear  old  fool ;  we  never  dreamt 
what  would  come  of  that  introduction, 
either,  did  we?" 

"  Oh,  Walter,  I  shall  never  forget  what 
I  suffered  about  her  at  the  cottage  when 
she  told  me  she  was  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Wimple.  And  then  after  she  had'  van- 
ished there  were  the  bills  at  Witley  and 
Guildford.  I  can't  imagine  what  she  did 
with  all  the  things  she  bought,  for  she 
was  only  at  the  cottage  a  week  or  so  with- 
out me." 

"  Probably  sent  them  to  Wimple  at  Lip- 
hook." 

"She  couldn't  send  him  chickens  and 
claret,  cakes  and  chocolate,  and  a  dozen 
other  things." 

"  Oh,  yes  she  could,  trust  her," laughed 
Walter.  "  It  is  very  odd,"  he  went  on, 
"but  I  have  always  had  an  idea  somehow 
that  there  was  a  feminine  attraction  at 
Liphook.  If  it  was  the  young  lady  we  saw 
with  him  that  morning  at  Waterloo,  I  don't 


think  much  of  her.  How  did  you  manage 
to  pay  all  the  bills,  Floggie  dear?  You 
didn't  owe  a  penny  when  I  came  back,  and 
had  saved  something  too — never  knew 
such  a  clever  little  woman." 

"  Steggalls'  bill  was  the  worst,"  Flor- 
ence said  ;  "  there  were  endless  wagon- 
ettes." 

"  Probably  she  spent  her  time  in  show- 
ing Wimple  the  beauties  of  the  country. 
How  did  you  manage  to  pay  them  all 
Floggie?" 

"  Lived  on  an  egg  one  day,  and  nothing 
the  next." 

"  That's  what  a  woman  always  does.  A 
man  would  have  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
You  ought  to  have  a  reward.  If  I  could 
get  a  fortnight  this  Easter,  we  might  take 
a  run  to  Monte  Carlo." 

"  Monte  Carlo  makes  me  think  of  Mrs. 
North.  I  should  like  to  see  her  again  ; 
she  fascinated  me  the  night  she  was  here.'* 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  and  see  her?  " 

"  I  was  not  sure  that  you  would  like  it. 
There  was  evidently  something  wrong." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "  Do  you 
know,"  he  said  presently,  "  when  there  is 
something  wrong  with  a  woman  I  think  it 
is  a  reason  for  going,  and  not  for  staying 
away.  It's  the  only  Chance  of  setting  it 
right.  What  is  the  use  of  goodness  if  it 
isn't  used  for  the  benefit  of  other  people.'* 

"  Walter,"  and  Florence  stood  up  and 
clasped  her  hands,  "she  said  nearly  the 
same  thing  to  me  that  evening  she  was 
here.  There  was  something  almost  des- 
perate in  her  manner;  it  has  haunted  me 
ever  since,  and  I  should  have  gone  to  see 
her  but  that  I  was  afraid  of  your  being 
angry." 

"What,  at  your  going  to  see  a  woman 
who  perhaps  needed  your  help?  If  she 
were  up  a  moral  tree,  you  might  have  done 
her  some  good." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  think  I  missed  a  chance 
of  doing  that.  Walter,"  she  added,  with 
a  sigh,  "sometimes  I  fear  that  I  am  very 
narrow." 

"  No,  dear,  you  are  only  a  little  prim 
Puritan,  and  I  love  you  for  it  as  I  love  you 
for  everything,  so  please,  Floggie,  will  you 
take  me  to  Monte  Carlo  this  Easter,  or 
may  I  take  you  ?  " 

"You  are' a  wicked  spendthrift,  as  bad 
as  Aunt  Anne;  I  believe  it  runs  in  the 
family.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
children  while  we  go  to  Monte  Carlo?  " 

"  We'll  leave  them  with  the  mother-in- 
law." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  my  mother 
that  horrid  name." 

"  I  thought  it  would  make  you  cross," 
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he  laughed.     "  I  say,  I  really  do  wish  we 
knew  what  had  become  of  the  Wimples." 

"I  think  they  must  be  all  right  some- 
how," Florence  said,  "  or  else " 

"  Or  else  she  would  have  arrived  to 
borrow  a  five  pound  note.  I  wonder  how 
Wimple  likes  it.  Well,  darling,  I  must 
be  off  to  the  office.  It's  all  agreed  about 
Easter  then.  Mother-in-law  for  the  chil- 
dren, Monte  Carlo  for  us,  Fisher  permit- 
ting." 

"  Go  away,  go  to  the  office,  you  bad 
person." 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered  in  a  patient 
voice;  "but  I  really  do  wish  Aunt  Anne 
would  turn  up,  I  want  some  more  scissors  ; 
I  lost  all  those  she  gave  me,  and  some  one 
stole  the  case." 

"And  Catty  broke  ray  little  velvet  pin- 
cushion. It  is  clearly  time  that  she 
turned  up." 

When  Walter  had  gone,  Florence 
thought  of  Mrs.  North  again.  "  It  was 
rather  unkind  of  me  not  to  be  nice  to  her, 
for  she  was  very  generous  to  Aunt  Anne," 
she  said  to  herself  ;  "  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  go  and  call  upon  her  now.  I  might 
explain  that  I  never  dared  to  mention 
Madame  Celestine's  bill." 

But  she  had  no  time  any  longer  to  think 
of  Mrs.  North,  for  there  were  the  inevi- 
table domestic  matters  to  arrange ;  and 
then  Ethel  Dunlop  came  in,  full  of  her 
engagement  to  George  Dighton. 

"I  always  imagined  it  was  merely 
friendship,"  Florence  said,  thinking  re- 
gretfully of  the  editor. 

"Did  you,"  said  Ethel  brightly;  "we 
thought  so  ourselves  for  a  long  time,  I 
believe  ;  but  we  found  out  that  we  were 
mistaken.  By  the  way,  Florence,  you 
can't  think  how  good  Mr.  Fisher  has  been 
to  us." 

"Mr.  Fisher?  well,  you  don't  deserve 
anything  from  him." 

"  No,  I  don't.  Still,  it  wasn't  my  fault 
that  he  proposed ;  I  never  encouraged 
him.  How  droll  it  was  of  him  to  come 
and  pour  out  his  troubles  to  you." 

"I  think  it  was  manly  and  dignified," 
Florence  said;  "it  proved  that  he  wasn't 
ashamed  of  wanting  to  marry  you.  Did 
he  write  a  nice  letter,  Ethel?" 

"Yes,  very,  I  think." 

"How  did  he  begin?" 

"He  began,  '  My  dear  Miss  Ethel,*  and 
ended  up,  *  Yours  very  faithfully.'" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  did  lead  him  on  a 
little  bit." 

"  Indeed  I  did  not.  He  asked  me  to 
come  and  see  his  mother  when  she  had 
this  house,  and  he  was  always  here." 
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"  That  was  very  nice  of  him,"  Florence 
said;  "it  shows  that  he  is  very  fond  of 
his  mother." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  was  very  nice  of  him,"  Ethel 
answered,  "  and  he  is  very  fond  of  his 
mother ;  but  I  found  that  he  generally 
came  a  little  before  I  did,  and  he  always 
saw  me  home.  I  couldn't  refuse  to  let 
him  do  so,  because  he  evidently  thought 
it  a  matter  of  duty  to  see  that  I  arrived 
safely  at  my  own  street  door.  Middle- 
aged  men  always  seem  to  think  that  a  girl 
must  get  into  mischief  the  moment  she  is 
left  to  her  own  devices." 

"  How  did  he  know  of  your  engage- 
ment?" 

"I  wrote  and  told  him.  He  had  been 
so  kind  that  I  felt  it  was  due  to  him.  I 
told  him  we  should  be  as  poor  as  church 
mice,  as  George  would  be  in  a  government 
office  all  his  life,  with  little  to  do  and  less 
to  spend,  after  the  manner  of  those  offi- 
cials; and  he  wrote  back  such  a  nice 
letter  inquiring  into  all  our  affairs  and 
prospects  —  you  would  have  thought  he 
was  our  godfather,  at  least." 

"  He  does  that  sort  of  thing  to  every- 
body," Florence  said;  "he  is  astonish- 
ingly kind.  He  always  seems  to  think  he 
ought  to  do  something  for  the  good  of 
every  one  he  knows." 

"Perhaps  he  mistakes  himself  for  a 
minor  Providence,  and  goes  about  living 
up  to  it." 

"Oh,  Ethel!" 

"  And  then,"  Ethel  went  on,  altogether 
ignoring  the  slightly  shocked  look  on  her 
friend's  face,  "he  said  that  perhaps  a 
word  might  be  put  in  somewhere  for 
George.  He  didn't  say  any  more,  but  I 
gathered  that  Cabinet  ministers  occasion- 
ally range  themselves  round  a  newspaper 
office  seeking  whom  they  may  oblige." 

"  Oh,  dear  Ethel !  "  exclaimed  Florence 
again,  "  that  is  just  your  little  exaggerated 
way." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  thinks  he  can  do 
something,  and  he  evidently  wants  to  be 
good  to  us." 

"He  seems  to  delight  in  doing  kind 
things,"  Florence  answered;  "you  know 
how  good  he  was  about  Walter." 

"He  ought  to  have  married  Mrs. 
Baines.  He  would  have  been  much  better 
than  Alfred  Wimple,"  with  which  wise 
remark  Ethel  went  away,  full  of  her  own 
happiness,  and  Florence  sat  down  and 
thought  over  Mr.  Fisher's  generosity. 

"  He  is  always  doing  kind  things,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  It  was  he  who  sent 
Walter  to  India  and  perhaps  set  him  up 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  who  gave 
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that  horrid  Mr.  Wimple  work  only  to  find 
himself  cheated  and  insulted.  I  can't 
think  what  I  shall  do  whenever  I  meet 
Mr.  Wimple."  But  she  swiftly  dismissed 
that  disagreeable  person  from  her  mind, 
and  returned  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  virtues.  "  He  is  so  unselfish," 
she  thought.  "  It  isn't  every  one  who 
would  try  to  help  on  the  man  for  whom  he 
had  been  refused.  Yet  it  is  very  odd,  that 
with  all  his  goodness  he  is  not  a  bit  fasci- 
nating; I  quite  understand  Ethel's  refus- 
ing him.  I  have  an  idea  that  very  few  go 
out  of  their  way  to  be  good  to  him.  Some 
people  seem  to  live  in  the  world  to  give 
out  kindness,  and  others  only  to  take  it 
in."  The  reflection  felt  like  a  self-re- 
proach. She  did  so  little  for  others  her- 
self, and  yet  she  was  always  longing  to  do 
more  in  life  than  merely  to  take  her  own 
share  of  its  enjoyment.  She  wanted  most 
to  help  Aunt  Anne  ;  she  longed  to  see  her, 
to  comfort  and  soothe  her,  and  perhaps  to 
lend  her  a  little  money.  She  felt  con- 
vinced that  Aunt  Anne  must  want  some 
money  by  this  time,  and  that  she  was  mis- 
erable with  Mr.  Wimple.  "  I  am  so  afraid 
he  isn't  kind  to  her,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"  I  am  certain  he  hasn't  married  her  for 
love,  there  is  some  horrid  reason  that  we 
are  not  clever  enough  to  guess.  I  only 
wish  she  had  never  left  Mrs.  North;  she 
was  happy  there,  and  looked  so  grand 
driving  about  and  giving  presents;  and 
perhaps  if  she  had  stayed  she  might  event- 
ually have  been  able  to  pay  for  them." 
Then,  almost  against  her  will,  she  thought 
Mrs.  North's  face  was  before  her  again. 
She  could  see  it  quite  plainly,  lovely,  and 
restless,  but  with  a  sad  look  in  the  blue 
eyes  that  was  like  an  appeal  for  kindness. 
"  I  feel  as  if  there  were  an  aching  in  her 
heart  for  something  she  has  missed  in  life. 
But  perhaps  that  is  nonsense,  or  it  is  only 
that  I  don't  understand  her;  we  are  so 
different.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  and 
call  on  her;  I  wonder  if  she  would  care 
to  see  me." 

Some  more  hesitation,  some  curiosity 
and  kindly  feeling,  and  then  Florence  put 
on  her  prim  little  bonnet  and  her  best  furs, 
for  she  remembered  Mrs.  North's  magnifi- 
cent array  and  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to 
look  shabby.  She  took  the  train  from 
Portland  Road  to  South  Kensington,  and 
walked  slowly  to  Cornwall  Gardens. 

"  I  won't  leave  Walter's  card,"  she 
thought,  "  or  any  cards  at  all  if  she  is  out, 
for  though  I  am  glad  to  go  and  see  her,  I 
don't  want  to  be  on  visiting  terms." 

But  Mrs.  North  was  at  home,  and  Flor- 
ence was  shown  into  a  gorgeous  drawing- 


room,  all  over  draperies  and  bits  of  color 
and  tall  palms  and  pots  of  lovely  flowers. 
In  the  midst  of  them  sat  Mrs.' North,  a 
little  lonely  figure  by  a  piled-up  wood  fire, 
for  the  March  day  was  cold  and  dreary. 
She  rose  as  her  visitor  entered  and  came 
just  a  step  forward.  She  was  lovelier 
than  ever.  Florence  saw  that  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  with  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise  she 
held  out  her  hands. 

"You!"    she    exclaimed.     "Oh,    Mrs.       M 
Hibbert,  I  never  thought  you  would  come       f 
and  see  me  at  all,  but  now  —  oh,  it  is  good 
of  you.     Did  you  think  how  glad  I  should 
be  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  whether  you  would  care 
to  see  me  or  not,"  Florence  said,  sur- 
prised at  Mrs.  North's  delight. 

"  Care,"  Mrs.  North  almost  gasped,  and 
Florence  fancied  that  her  lip  quivered ; 
"  indeed  I  do,  only  no  one  —  won't  you  sit 
down,"  and  she  made  a  cosy  corner  on  a 
low  couch  with  a  pile  of  soft  silk-covered 
cushions. 

"  You  went  away  immediately  after  your 
visit  to  me  last  year,  when  you  were  so 
kind  about  Madame  Celestine,"  Florence 
explained,  thinking  that  she  too  would 
have  a  heap  of  down  cushions  in  her 
drawing-room. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  and  did  you 
come  to  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Baines?  I 
should  love  to  hear  about  her.  Was  she 
very  angry  at  my  paying  the  bill  ?  "  Flor- 
ence hesitated.  "  Do  tell  me,  I  don't  in 
the  least  mind  if  she  was.  How  furious 
she  would  be  with  me  now,  and  how  she 
would  gather  her  scanty  skirts  and  pass 
me  by  in  scornful  silence,"  Mrs.  North 
laughed,  an  almost  shrill  laugh  that 
seemed  to  be  born  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
She  was  very  strange,  Florence  thought, 
and  her  manner  was  oddly  altered.  "  Do 
tell  me,"  she  asked  again,  "  was  she  very 
angry  about  the  bill  ?  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  she  never 
knew  you  had  paid  it." 

"You  were  afraid  to  tell  her?" 

"  I  never  had  a  good  opportunity." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  a  bit.  It  saved  her 
from  being  worried  ;  poor  thing,  that  was 
the  chief  point.  So  long  as  a  thing  is 
done,  it  doesn't  matter  who  does  it,  unless 
it's  a  bad  thing.  It  matters  then  very 
much,  especially  to  the  person  who  does 
it,"  Mrs.  North  added,  with  a  little  bitter 

laugh.    "  The  pain  of  it "  she  stopped 

again,  and  went  on  suddenly,  "  tell  me 
more  about  Mrs.  Baines.  Where  is 
she?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  her  lately  ?  " 
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"Not  for  a  long  time." 

"  But  what  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

Florence     hesitated.      "  I    cannot 


tell 


you." 

"  Dear  lady,"  said  Mrs.  North,  her  face 
merry  with  sudden  fun,  "you  have  not 
quarrelled  with  her?  A  madonna  doesn't 
quarrel,  surely  ?  Oh,  how  rude  I  am,  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  won't  you?"  She 
got  up  from  the  other  end  of  the  couch 
and  rang  the  bell.  "  Bring  some  tea,"  she 
said  to  the  servant,  "  and  quickly." 

"Don't  have  tea  for  me,  please " 

Florence  began. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes, "  Mrs.  North  said  en- 
treatingly,  "  I  feel,  dear  Mrs.  Hibbert,  that 
we  are  going  to  talk  scandal,  therefore 
we  must  have  tea.  I  have  had  enough 
scandal  lately,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  still,  when  it  isn't  about  oneself  it  is 
so  exhilarating,  as  Mrs.  Baines  would 
have  said  ;  now  please  go  on." 

"Go  on  with  what?"  Mrs.  North 
pulled  out  her  little  lace  handkerchief  and 
twirled  it  into  a  ball  in  her  excitement. 

"About  Mrs.  Baines.  There  is  some 
exciting  news,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it  in  the 
air.  Ah,  here's  the  tea.  I  will  pour  it 
out  first,  and  then  while  we  drink  it,  you 
must  tell  me  about  her.  Some  sugar  and 
cream,  there  —  now  we  look  more  cosy. 
Where  is  the  old  lady?  What  have  you 
done  with  her?  You  have  not  locked  her 
up  ?  "  she  asked  demurely. 

"  No,"  laughed  Florence,  thinking  how 
good  the  tea  was,  and  how  pretty  were  the 
cups  and  the  little  twisted  silver  spoons. 
"  I  have  not  locked  her  up." 

"  And  you  have  really  not  quarrelled 
with  her?" 

"  No,"  answered  Florence,  a  little  doubt- 
fully. "Though  I  fear  that  she  is  angry 
with  me  for  what  she  called  my  lack  of 
sympathy.  Really,  Mrs.  North,  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you,  but  the  fact  is,  she 
is  married  again." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  North.  "  Oh,  it's 
too  lovely !  and  who  is  the  dear  old 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  It's  a  young  one,"  Florence  laughed, 
for  she  could  not  help  being  amused.  "  I 
don't  know  if  you  ever  saw  him  —  Mr. 
Wimple?"  Mrs.  North  rocked  to  and 
fro  with  wicked  delight,  till  the  last  two 
words  came,  then  she  grew  quite  grave. 

"Oh,  but  1  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "for  I 
have  seen  him,  and  he  didn't  look  nice,  he 
looked —  rather  horrid." 

"I  am  afraid  he  did,"  Florence  agreed 
regretfully. 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  it;**  but  the  only 
account  that  Florence  was  able  to  give  did 


not  satisfy  Mrs.  North.  "You  must  have 
seen  something  of  the  love-making  before- 
hand ?  "  she  urged. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  saw  nothing  of  that 
either,"  Florence  explained,  "for  I  was  in 
London,  and  she  was  at  the  cottage." 

"  I  thought  she  liked  him  when  she  was 
here,"  Mrs.  North  said,  "but  of  course  I 
never  dreamt  of  her  being  in  love  with 
him.  She  used  to  meet  him  and  go  to 
contemplate  the  Albert  Memorial.  Some- 
times when  I  was  out  alone  I  drove  by 
them,  but  I  pretended  to  be  blind,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  invite  him  here  ;  he  was 
so  unattractive.  He  called  once,  but  I 
did  not  encourage  him  to  come  again.  I 
would  give  anything  to  see  them  together. 
If  I  knew  where  she  lived  I  would  brave 
everything,  and  call  upon  her,  though  she 
probably  wouldn't  let  me  in." 

Then  Florence  began  to  be  a  little 
puzzled.  What  did  Mrs.  North  mean? 
Had  she  done  anything  bad  ?  Had  she 
been  worse  than  a  little  frivolous  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  ?  Almost  without 
knowing  it  she  looked  up  and  said,  "Is 
Mr.  North  quite  well?"  The  color  fiew 
to  Mrs.  North's  cheeks, 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered 
coldly ;  "  I  have  not  inquired  after  his 
health  lately." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  he  had  returned  by 
this  time." 

"  Returned,"  Mrs.  North  said,  "  he  did 
return,  of  course  —  you  know  that  —  that. 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  he  is  now. 
Naturally,  it's  no  concern  of  mine."  Flor- 
ence looked  at  her  bewildered,  and  Mrs. 
North  looked  back  at  her  for  a  minute  in 
silence.  Then  she  got  up,  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  which 
was  covered  with  flowers  and  bric-a-brac. 

"  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  she  said,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  her  lips  moved  reluctantly,  but  she 
showed  no  other  sign  of  emotion,  "you 
know  what  has  happened  to  me,  do  not 
you  ?  '* 

"  No,"  answered  Florence  breathlessly, 
and  she  stood  up  too.  Mrs.  North 
glanced  quickly  at  the  door,  almost  as  if 
she  expected  to  see  her  visitor  flee  towards 
it. 

"  Mr.  North  divorced  me,"  she  said  very 
slowly. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  Florence  answered, 
and  began  to  put  on  her  glove. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't,"  Mrs.  North  said, 
with  another  bitter  laugh.  "I  knew  you 
didn't,  and  yet  deep  down  in  the  bottom- 
most corner  of  my  heart  I  hoped  you 
did." 

"  You  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
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if  I  had  I  should  not  have  come,  though  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  for  you." 

"As  a  judge  is  when  he  sends  a  pris- 
oner into  solitary  confinement,  or  to  be 
hanged,  and  turns  away  to  his  own  com- 
fortable life?"  Florence  buttoned  her 
glove.  "  And  you  will  never  come  to 
see  me  again,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can,"  Florence  said 
gently. 

"  I  don't  want  you,"  Mrs.  North  an- 
swered quickly,  while  her  cheeks  burnt  a 
deeper  and  deeper  red.  "  It  was  only  a 
test  question." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  Florence 
said  again,  "  very,  very  ;  you  are  so  young, 
and  you  seem  to  have  no  one  belonging  to 
you.  But  there  are  some  things  that  are 
impossible  if " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Mrs.  North  burst  out, 
"  I  know.  My  God  !  and  this  is  a  Chris- 
tian country.  Yes,  wait,"  she  said,  for  she 
fancied  Florence  was  going  ;  "  I  know  you 
are  kind  and  gentle,  and  you  are  —  good," 
she  added  almost  as  an  after-thought, 
"and  you  and  the  women  like  you  try  very 
hard  to  keep  your  goodness  close  among 
yourselves,  and  never  to  let  one  scrap  of 
it  touch  women  like  me.  Tell  me,"  she 
asked,  "did  you  marry  the  man  you  loved 
best  in  the  world  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Florence  answered  unwillingly, 
rather  afraid  of  being  dragged  into  an 
argument. 

"Then  you  have  never  known  any  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong.  Where  does  the 
merit  of  doing  right  come  in  ?  " 

"I  would  rather  not  discuss  it,"  Flor- 
ence said  gently,  but  coldly. 

"  Oh,  but  let  me  speak,  not  for  my  own 
sake,  for  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  make 
some  sort  of  life  for  myself  after  a  time; 
but  for  the  sake  of  other  women  who  may 
be  in  my  position,  and  judged  as  you 
judge  me.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
sixteen;  when  I  was  eighteen  I  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
my  father.  After  a  time  he  grew  tired  of 
me.  I  suppose  I  wasn't  much  of  a  com- 
panion to  him.  He  went  abroad,  and  left 
me  alone  again  and  again.  At  first  my 
sister  was  with  me ;  she  married  and  went 
away.  Mrs.  Baines  came  a  little  while 
before  that "  She  stopped,  as  if  un- 
able to  go  op  without  some  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Yes  ?  "  Florence  said,  listening  almost 
against  her  will. 

"And  I  was  young  and  inexperienced. 
How  could  I  know  the  danger  in  so  many 
things  that  amused  me?  At  last  I  fell  in 
love ;  I  had  been  so  lonely,  I  was  so  tired, 


and  I  had  never  loved  any  one  in  my  whole 
life  before." 

"  But  you  knew  that  it  was  wrong.  You 
were  married." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  the  paths  of  virtue  bad 
been  deadly  dull,  and  trodden  with  a  man 
I  did  not  love  and  whom  I  had  been  made 
to  marry.  The  man  I  loved  was  young 
and  handsome,  and  a  soldier.  The  rest 
of  the  story  was  natural  even  if  it  was 
wicked." 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  Florence  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  Then  my  husband  came  back,  and 
there  were  the  usual  details." 

"  And  the  man?" 

"He  has  gone  to  India  with  his  regi- 
ment. He  telegraphed  over,  *  no  de- 
fence,' and  that  was  the  end  of  it." 

"I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  make 
you  reparation." 

"  He  has  not  written  me  a  line  yet," 
Mrs.  North  said,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  "  not  a  word,  not  a 
sign.  Perhaps  he  is  dead.  India  is  a 
country  that  swallows  up  many  histories, 
or  perhaps,"  she  added  desperately,  "he 
too  despises  me  now.  People  flee  from 
me  as  if  I  had  the  plague,"  she  added, 
with  the  odd  laugh  again.  "Oh,  there 
are  no  people  in  the  world  who  encourage 
wickedness  as  do  the  strictly  virtuous." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  Florence  answered, 
"for  indeed  it  is  not  true." 

"But  it  is,"  Mrs.  North  said  eagerly. 
"I  have  proved  it;  once  do  wrong,  and 
men  and  women  seem  to  combine  to  pre- 
vent you  from  ever  doing  right  again. 
You  can't  make  a  Magdalen  of  me,"  and 
she  held  out  her  hands.  "  I  am  young,  I 
am  a  girl  still,  you  can't  expect  me  to  go 
into  sackcloth  and  ashes  all  my  life ;  and 
that  in  solitude.  I  wanted  to  be  happy,  I 
was  hungry  for  happiness  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  get  some  still,  but  —  " 

"How  can  I?  Men  shun  me,  unless 
they  want  to  make  me  worse,  and  women 
fly  from  me  as  if  they  feared  their  own 
respectability  would  vanish  at  the  mere 
sight  of  me.  It  seems  to  be  made  of  brit- 
tle stuff." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  Florence  interrupted, 
"but  a  difference  must  be  made,  there 
must  be  some  punishment,  something 
done  to  prevent " 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  that,  but  some  little 
mercy  might  be  shown,  some  help  —  or 
forgiveness.  So  many  women  go  on  do- 
ing wrong,  because  they  cannot  bear  the 
treatment  of  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  has  remained  unspotted  or  unfound 
out.     Oh,  the  cruelty  of  good  women  I     I 
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sometimes  think  that  it  is  only  the  people 
who  have  sinned,  or  who  have  suffered, 
who  really  know  how  to  feel." 

*'  That  is  not  true "  Florence  began, 

but  Mrs.  North  did  not  heed  her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on,  speaking 
under  her  breath,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for 
women  now,  that  I  believe  I  could  kneel 
down  beside  a  wicked,  drunken  creature 
in  a  gutter,  and  kiss  her,  and  bring  her 
back  and  be  tender  to  her  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  better.  For  I  understand  not 
only  the  sin,  but  the  pain  and  the  misery, 
and  the  good  people,  and  all  else  that  have 
driven  her  there." 

"I  think  you  must  let  me  go  away," 
Florence  said  gently,  determined  to  end 
the  interview. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  had  better  go."  Mrs. 
North  put  the  backs  of  her  hands  against 
her  flushed  cheeks  to  cool  them.  "My 
tea  has  not  poisoned  you,  and  I  have  not 
*  contaminated  you,'  as  Mrs.  Baines  would 
say.  If  you  ever  think  of  me  in  the  midst 
of  your  own  successful  life,  believe  this, 
that  if  I  had  had  all  that  you  have  had  I 
might  have  been  as  good  as  you;  who 
knows?  As  it  is,  I  have  my  choice  be- 
tween isolation  with  a  few  breaths  of  occa- 
sional scorn,  or  the  going  farther  along  a 
road  on  which  no  doubt  you  think  I  am 
well  started." 

"  Please  let  me  go,"  Florence  said  gen- 
tly, almost  carried  away  by  Mrs.  North's 
beauty  when  she  looked  up  at  her  face, 
but  feeling  that  she  ought  to  stand  by  the 
principles  which  had  been  almost  a  reli- 
gion to  her.  "  This  has  been  so  painful,  I 
am  sure  you  must  want  to  be  alone." 

"Oh  yes,  it  has  been  painful  enough, 
but  it  has  been  most  instructive  also," 
Mrs.  North  said,  and  then  she  added  gen- 
tly, "  I  think  I  would  rather  you  go  now. 
Yes,  please  go,"  she  entreated  suddenly, 
while  a  sob  choked  her,  and  she  dabbed 
her  tears  with  her  little  lace  handkerchief, 
vainly  struggling  to  laugh  again. 

"1  think  it  would  be  better,"  Florence 
said  ;  "  but  perhaps  some  day  if  I  may  — 

I    will "     She   stopped,  for   she  felt 

that  she  ought  to  consult  her  husband  be- 
fore she  promised  to  come  again. 

"Oh  yes,  I  understand,"  Mrs.  North 
said,  "you  will  come  again  if  you  can; 
but  if  you  don't,  it  will  only  increase  my 
respect  for  goodness.  I  shall  think  how 
precious  it  is,  how  valuable,  it  has  to  be 
guarded  like  the  Koh-i-noor.  Good-bye, 
Mrs.  Hibbert,  good-bye."  She  rang  the 
bell  and  bowed  almost  haughtily,  so  that 
Florence  felt  herself  dismissed. 


"  Good-bye,"  the  latter  said,  and  slowly 
turned  from  the  room.  Somehow  she 
knew  that  Mrs.  North  watched  her  until 
the  door  had  half  closed,  and  then  threw 
herself  a  little  miserable  heap  among  the 
silk  cushions.  But  she  was  half-way  down 
the  stairs  before  she  realized  this,  and 
then  the  servant  was  waiting  to  show  her 
out. 

"  Oh,  I  was  cold  and  cruel,"  she  thought, 
when  the  street  door  had  closed  behind 
her,  "but  I  could  not  help  it ;  there  is  no 
sin  in  the  world  that  seems  so  awful  as 
that  one." 

CHAPTER  XV. 
"  I    CAN   understand    what    you    felt," 
Walter  said,  when  he  heard  of  Florence's 
interview  with  Mrs.  North  ;  "still,  I  wish 
we  could  do  something  for  her." 

"  It  has  made  me  miserable  ;  but  I  don't 
quite  see  what  we  can  do.  We  can't  in- 
vite her  here —  who  would  come  to  meet 
her  ?  As  for  my  going  to  see  her  again,  I 
would  go  willingly  if  I  thought  I  should 
do  her  any  good ;  but  I  don't  think  she 
would  care  about  my  going.  She  imagines 
I  am  good  and  disagreeable." 

"Poor  Floggie  !  Perhaps  you  might 
write  her  a  little  letter  and  then  let  it 
drop." 

"  I'll  wait  till  I  hear  some  news  about 
Aunt  Anne,  then  I  will  write,  and  try  to 
make  my  letter  rather  nice."  This  excuse 
was  soon  given  her. 

Mrs.  Burnett,  Mr.  Fisher's  Witley 
friend,  called  to  see  Florence  one  after- 
noon. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  come 
for  a  drive  with  me,"  she  said;  "it  is 
lovely  in  the  park  to-day  —  such  beautiful 
sunshine." 

"  It  would  be  delightful,"  Florence  an- 
swered, for  she  always  liked  Mrs.  Burnett, 
"but  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  to  tea  with  a 
cousin  in  Kensington  Gore;  for  I  prom- 
ised to  meet  Walter  there,  and  have  a  walk 
afterwards." 

"  Let  me  take  you  there,  at  any  rate  ?  " 

"That  would  be  very  kind,"  Florence 
said,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were  on 
their  way. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr,  Fisher  lately?" 
Mrs.  Burnett  asked,  as  they  drove  across 
the  park. 

"  I  saw  him  two  or  three  weeks  ago." 

"  He  has  grown  very  grave  and  silent. 
I  have  an  idea  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
rather  handsome  girl  who  used  to  come 
and  see  his  mother.  I  think  she  was  a 
friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Hibbert." 
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"  He  doesn't  look  like  a  man  to  fall  in 
love,"  Florence  said,  not  wishing  to  be- 
tray Mr.  Fisher's  confidence. 

"  Oh,  but  you  never  know  what  is  going 
on  inside  people,  their  feelings  are  so 
often  at  variance  with  their  appearance. 
My  husband  said  once  that  he  sometimes 
thought  that  people  drew  lots  for  their 
souls,  for  they  so  seldom  matched  with 
their  bodies." 

"  Perhaps  they  do,  and  for  their  hearts 
as  well.  It  would  account  for  the  strange 
capacity  some  people  have  for  loving, 
though  you  have  only  to  look  at  them  to 
see  it  is  hopeless  that  they  should  be 
loved  back  again." 

"  I  know,  and  it  is  terrible  that  love 
should  so  often  depend,  as  it  does,  on  the 
chance  arrangement  of  a  little  flesh  and 
blood  —  for  that  is  what  beauty  amounts 
to." 

"  Ob,  but  we  don't  always  love  beauty." 

"  No.  not  always,"  Mrs.  Burnett  an- 
swered ;  "  but  the  shape  of  a  face,  for 
instance,  will  sometimes  prevent  our  love 
going  to  a  very  beautiful  soul." 

"And  a  few  years  and  wrinkles  will 
make  love  ridiculous  or  impossible,"  Flor- 
ence said,  thinking  of  Aunt  Anne.  Oddly 
enough,  Mrs.  Burnett  evidently  thought  of 
her  too,  for  she  asked :  — 

"  Has  your  aunt  been  at  the  cottage  at 
Witley  lately?" 

"  No,"  answered  Florence  ;  but  she  did 
not  want  to  discuss  Aunt  Anne.  "  My 
children  often  remember  the  donkey  cart," 
she  said  ;  "  it  was  a  great  joy  to  them." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  Mrs.  Burnett  an- 
swered. "When  you  go  to  Witley  again 
I  hope  you  will  use  the  pony." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  donkey  ?  " 

"We  were  obliged  to  sell  it.  It  would 
not  go  at  all  at  last.  We  are  not  going  to 
Witley  ourselves  till  July;  so  meanwhile  I 
hope  you  will  use  the  pony.  Only,  dear 
Mrs.  Hibbert,  don't  let  him  go  too  fast  up 
hill,  for  it  spoils  his  breath  ;  and  we  never 
let  him  gallop  down  hill  for  fear  of  his  pre- 
cious knees." 

"  I  will  be  very  careful."  Florence  was 
rather  amused. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  don't  let  him  go  too  fast 
even  on  level  ground,"  Mrs.  Burnett 
laughed,  "for  he's  a  dear  little  pony,  and 
we  should  be  so  grieved  if  he  came  to  any 
harm." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  be  safer  always 
standing  still,"  Florence  laughed  back. 

"  Oh,  but  then  he  might  catch  cold," 
Mrs.  Burnett  said;  "but  do  remember, 
dear  Mrs.  Hibbert,  when  you  are  going  to 
Witley,  that  you  have  only  to  send  a  card 


the  night  before  to  the  gardener,  and  h 
will  meet  you  at  the  station." 

"  Thank  you,"  Florence  answered, 
"only  I  shall  be  rather  afraid  to  use  him 
for  fear  of  accidents." 

"  Oh,  but  you  needn't  be  ;  and  we  are  so 
glad  to  have  him  exercised.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Baines  would  like  to  drive  him? 
Why,  we  are  at  Kensington  Gore  already; 
it  has  been  delightful  to  have  you  for  this 
little  drive.  Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert." 

Walter  was  waiting  for  Florence  at  the 
cousin's.  He  gave  her  a  sign  not  to  stay 
too  long. 

"  We  so  seldom  get  a  walk  together," 
he  said,  when  they  were  outside,  "  that  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  waste  our  time  under  a 
roof.  Let  us  go  inside  the  park,"  and  they 
crossed  over. 

"How  lovely  it  is,"  Florence  said, 
"with  the  tender  green  coming  out  on 
the  trees.  The  brown  boughs  look  as  if 
they  were  sprinkled  with  it.  And  what  a 
number  of  people  are  about.  The  park  is 
beginning"  to  have  quite  a  season-like 
look." 

"Do  you  remember  how  Aunt  Anne 
used  to  come  and  contemplate  the  Albert 
Memorial  ?  "  Walter  asked.  "  By  the  way, 
Fisher  was  talking  to-day  about  Wimple; 
he  is  very  sore  about  him." 

"  It  was  very  vexing;  I  wish  we  had 
never  seen  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

"What,  Wimple?  I  should  think  so. 
I  asked  Fisher  if  he  knew  his  address ; 
he  says  the  last  time  he  heard  of  him  he 
was  somewhere  near  the  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
I  wonder  if  she  was  with  him." 

"Walter!"  exclaimed  Florence,  and 
she  almost  clutched  his  arm,  "  I  believe 
she  is  over  there.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
she  has  been  running  in  our  thoughts  all 
day." 

A  little  distance  off  on  a  bench,  under  a 
tree,  sat  a  spare  black  figure,  with  what 
looked  like  a  cashmere  shawl  pulled  round 
the  slight  shoulders.  Limp  and  sad 
enough  the  figure  looked ;  there  was  an 
expression  of  loneliness  in  every  line  of  it. 

"  It  is  very  like  her,"  Walter  said.  They 
went  a  little  nearer;  they  were  almost  be- 
side her  ;  but  they  could  not  see  her  face, 
which  was  turned  away  from  them. 

"  Oh,  it  must  be  she,"  Florence  said,  in 
a  whisper.  Perhaps  she  heard  their  foot- 
steps, for  the  black  bonnet  turned  slowly 
round,  and  sure  enough  there  was  the 
face  of  Aunt  Anne.  Thin  and  sad  and 
woe-begone  enough  it  looked. 

"Aunt  Anne!  Dear  Aunt  Anne!  we 
have  been  longing  to  see  you.     Why  have 
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you  left  us  all  this  time  without  a  sign  ?  " 
and  Florence  put  her  arms  round  the  thin 
form. 

"  Aunt  Anne  i  Why,  this  is  good  luck," 
Walter  exclaimed. 

"  My  dear  Florence,  my  dear  Walter," 
the  old  lady  said,  looking  at  them  with  a 
half-dazed  manner,  "bless  you,  dear  chil- 
dren ;  it  does  me  good  to  see  you." 

"You  don't  deserve  it,  you  know,"  said 
Walter  tenderly,  "for  cutting  us." 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault,  dear  Walter,"  she 
answered;  "you  and  Florence  and  the 
dear  children  have  been  constantly  in  my 
thoughts  ;  but  we  have  had  many  unavoid- 
able anxieties  since  our  marriage ;  be- 
sides, I  was  not  sure  that  you  desired  to 
see  me  again." 

"  Why,  of  course  we  did.  But  you 
don't  deserve  to  see  us  again  after  leaving 
us  alone  all  this  long  time.  Where  is 
Wimple?" 

"  He  is  at  Liphook,'*  she  answered. 
"  He  is  not  strong,  and  finds  the  air  bene- 
ficial to  him." 

"  It  was  always  beneficial  to  him," 
Walter  said  dryly. 

"  He  ought  not  to  leave  you  alone,  dear 
Aunt  Anne,  you  don't  look  well,"  Florence 
said. 

"  I  am  very  frail,  my  love,"  Aunt  Anne 
answered ;  "  but  that  is  all.  London  air 
is  never  detrimental  to  me  as  it  is  to 
Alfred.  He  finds  that  Liphook  invigo- 
rates him,  and  he  frequently  goes  there 
for  two  or  three  days;  but  as  our  means 
are  not  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
much  travelling,  I  remain  in  town.  "Wal- 
ter," she  asked,  looking  up  with  a  touch  of 
her  old  manner,  "did  you  enjoy  your  visit 
to  India?  I  hope  you  have  most  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  your  journey." 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Floggie  dear,"  Wal- 
ter said,  not  answering  Aunt  Anne's  ques- 
tion, "  we'll  take  her  back  with  us  at  once." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  began, 
**it  is  impossible." 

"  How  can  it  be  impossible,  dear  Aunt 
Anne?"  Florence  asked  gaily;  "you  are 
evidently  all  alone  in  London;  so  we'll 
run  away  with  you.  The  children  are 
longing  to  see  you,  and  I  want  to  show 
you  all  the  things  Walter  brought  from 
India.  There  is  a  little  ivory  elephant  for 
you." 

"It  was  just  like  him  to  think  of  me," 
the  old  lady  said,  with  a  flicker  of  the  old 
brightness  ;  but  in  a  moment  her  sadness 
returned,  and  Walter  noticed  that  there 
was  almost  a  cowed  expression  on  her 
face.  It  went  to  his  heart,  and  gave  him  a 
mighty  longing  to  thrash  Wimple. 


"  You  must  come  at  once,"  he  said, 
putting  on  an  authoritative  manner  ;  "  then 
you  can  tell  us  all  your  news,  and  we  will 
tell  you  all  ours.  There,  put  your  arm  in 
mine,  and  Florence  shall  go  the  other  side 
to  see  you  don't  escape." 

"  He  is  just  the  same.  He  makes  me 
think  of  his  dear  father,"  Aunt  Anne  said, 
as  she  walked  between  them;  "and  of 
that  happy  day  at  Brighton  years  and 
years  ago  now,  when  I  met  you  both  on 
the  pier.  Do  you  remember,  ray  dear 
ones?" 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  said  Walter,  "  and 
how  victoriously  you  carried  us  off  then 
just  as  we  are  carrying  you  off  now." 

"  Oh,  he's  just  the  same,"  the  old  lady 
repeated. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE    TUSCAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  two 
adjacent  rooms  at  South  Kensington  which 
contain,  respectively,  the  casts  from  an- 
tique sculpture  and  those  from  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Renaissance ;  and  we  are 
familiar  also  with  the  sense  of  irritation  or 
of  relief  which  accompanies  our  passing 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other.  This  feel- 
ing is  typical  of  our  frame  of  mind  towards 
various  branches  of  the  same  art,  and,  in- 
deed, towards  all  things  which  might  be 
alike,  but  happen  to  be  unlike.  Times, 
countries,  nations,  temperaments,  ideas, 
and  tendencies,  all  benefit  and  suffer  alter- 
nately by  our  habit  of  considering  that  if 
two  things  of  one  sort  are  not  identical, 
one  must  be  in  the  right  and  the  other  in 
the  wrong.  The  act  of  comparison  evokes 
at  once  our  innate  tendency  to  find  fault; 
and  having  found  fault  we  rarely  perceive 
that,  on  better  comparing,  there  may  be  no 
fault  at  all  to  find. 

Thus:  Renaissance  sculpture  is  unrest- 
ful,  liuddled,  lacking  selection  of  form  and 
harmony  of  proportions;  it  reproduces 
ugliness  and  perpetuates  effort;  it  is 
sometimes  grotesque,  and  frequently  vul- 
gar. Or  again:  antique  sculpture  is  con- 
ventional, insipid,  monotonous,  without 
perception  for  the  charm  of  detail  or  the 
interest  of  individuality;  it  is  afraid  of 
movement  and  expression,  and  at  the  same 
time  indifferent  to  outline  and  grouping; 
it  gives  us  florid  nudities  which  never  were 
alive,  and  which  are  doing  and  thinking 
nothing  whatever. 

Thus,  according  to  which  room  or  which 
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mood  we  enter  first,  we  are  sure  to  experi- 
ence either  irritation  at  wrongheadedness 
or  relief  at  right  doing,  when  we  pass  from 
the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece  to  the 
sculpture  of  mediaeval  Italy,  or  vice  versd. 

But  a  more  patient  comparison  of  these 
two  branches  of  sculpture,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  made  each  what  it  was, 
will  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  very  different 
merits  of  both,  and  will  teach  us  also 
something  of  the  vital  processes  of  the 
particular  spiritual  organism  which  we  call 
an  art. 

In  the  early  phase  of  the  philosophy  of 
art  —  a  phase  lingering  on  to  our  own  day 
in  the  works  of  certain  critics  —  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  work  of  art  were  explained 
by  the  peculiarities  of  character  of  the 
artist;  the  paintings  of  Raphael  and  the 
music  of  Mozart  partook  of  the  gentleness 
of  their  life,  while  the  figures  of  Michel- 
angelo and  the  compositions  of  Beethoven 
were  the  outcome  of  their  misanthropic 
ruggedness  of  temper.  The  insufficiency, 
often  the  falseness,  of  such  explanations 
became  evident  when  critics  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  works  of  one  time  and  coun- 
try usually  possessed  certain  common 
peculiarities  which  did  not  correspond  to 
any  resemblance  between  the  characters 
of  their  respective  artists ;  peculiarities 
so  much  more  dominant  than  any  others 
that  a  statue  or  a  picture,  which  was 
unsigned  and  of  obscure  history,  was 
constantly  attributed  to  half-a-dozen  con- 
temporary sculptors  or  painters  by  half-a- 
dozen  equally  learned  critics.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  led  to  the  substitution 
of  the  environment  (the  milieu  of  Mon- 
sieur Taine)  as  an  explanation  of  the 
characteristics,  no  longer  of  a  single  work 
of  art,  but  of  a  school  or  group  of  kindred 
works.  Greek  art  henceforth  was  the 
serene  outcome  of  a  serene  civilization  of 
athletes,  poets,  and  philosophers,  living 
with  untroubled  consciences  in  a  good 
climate,  with  slaves  and  helots  to  char  for 
them  while  they  ran  races,  discussed  ele- 
vated topics,  and  took  part  in  Panathenaic 
processions,  riding  half  naked  on  prancing 
horses,  or  carrying  olive  branches  and 
sacrificial  vases  in  honor  of  a  divine 
patroness  of  their  city  in  whom  they  be- 
lieved only  as  much  as  was  agreeable. 
And  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
fantastic,  far-fetched,  and  often  morbid 
production  of  nations  of  crusaders  and 
theologians,  burning  heretics,  worshipping 
ladies,  seeing  visions  and  periodically 
joining  hands  in  a  vertiginous  death-reel, 
whose  figures  were  danced  from  country 
to  country.     This  new  explanation,  while 


undoubtedly  less  misleading  than  the  other 
one,  has  the  disadvantage  of  straining  the 
characteristics  of  a  civilization  or  of  an 
art  in  order  to  tally  with  its  product  or 
producer  ;  it  forgets  that  antiquity  was  not 
wholly  represented  by  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  that  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
and  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  had  character- 
istics more  conspicuous  than  morbidness 
and  insanity. 

Moreover,  in  the  same  way  that  the  old 
personal  criticism  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  resemblance  between  the  works  of 
different  individuals  of  the  same  school, 
so  the  theory  of  the  environment  fails  to 
explain  certain  qualities  possessed  in  com- 
mon by  various  schools  of  art  and  various 
arts  which  have  arisen  under  the  pressure 
of  different  civilizations  ;  and  it  is  obliged 
to  slur  over  the  fact  that  the  sculpture  of 
the  time  of  Pericles  and  Alexander,  the 
painting  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  music  of  the  age  of  Handel, 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  are  all  very  much 
more  like  one  another  in  their  serene 
beauty  than  they  are  any  of  them  like  the 
other  productions,  artistic  or  human,  of 
their  environment.  Behind  this  explana- 
tion there  must  therefore  be  another ;  not 
controverting  the  portion  of  truth  it  con- 
tains, but  completing  it  by  the  recognition 
of  a  relation  more  intimate  than  that  of 
the  work  of  art  with  its  environment;  the 
relation  of  form  and  material.  The  per- 
ceptions of  the  artist,  what  he  sees  and 
how  he  sees  it,  can  be  transmitted  to 
others  only  through  processes  as  various 
as  themselves  ;  hair  seen  as  color  is  best 
imitated  with  paint,  hair  seen  as  form  with 
twisted  metal  wire.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  embody  certain  perceptions  in  some 
stages  of  handicraft  as  it  would  be  to  con- 
struct a  complex  machine  in  a  rudimen- 
tary condition  of  mechanics.  Certain 
modes  of  vision  require  certain  methods 
of  painting,  and  these  require  certain  kinds 
of  surface  and  pigment.  Until  these  ex- 
ist, a  man  may  see  correctly,  but  he  cannot 
reproduce  what  he  is  seeing.  In  short, 
the  work  of  art  represents  the  meeting  of 
a  mode  of  seeing  and  feeling  (determined 
partly  by  individual  characteristics,  partly 
by  those  of  the  age  and  country)  and  of  a 
mode  of  treating  materials,  a  craft  which 
may  itself  be,  like  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
in  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  early  Greeks  had  little  occasion  to 
become  skilful  carvers  of  stone.  Their 
buildings,  which  reproduced  a  very  simple 
wooden  structure,  were  ornamented  with 
little  more  than  the  imitation  of  the  origi- 
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nal  carpentering;  for  the  Ionic  order, 
poor  as  it  is  of  ornament,  came  only  later, 
and  the  Corinthian,  which  alone  offered 
scope  for  variety  and  skill  of  carving,  arose 
only  when  figure  sculpture  was  mature. 
But  the  Greeks,  being  barely  in  the  iron 
period  (and  iron,  by  the  way,  is  the  tool 
for  stone),  were  great  moulders  of  clay  and 
casters  of  metal.  The  things  which  later 
ages  made  of  iron,  stone,  or  wood,  they 
made  of  clay  or  bronze.  The  thousands 
of  exquisite  utensils,  weapons,  and  toys  in 
our  museums  make  this  apparent;  from 
the  bronze  greaves  delicately  modelled 
like  the  legs  they  were  to  cover,  to  the 
earthenware  dolls,  little  Venuses,  exqui- 
sitely dainty,  with  articulated  legs  and  go- 
carts. 

Hence  the  human  figure  came  to  be 
imitated  by  a  process  which  was  not  sculp- 
ture in  the  literal  sense  of  carving.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Latin  word  whence  we 
get  effigy  has  also  given  \x?,fictile^  the  mak- 
ing of  statues  being  thus  connected  with 
the  making  of  pots  ;  and  that  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  ancient  authors  shows  that 
they  thought  of  statuary  not  as  akin  to 
cutting  and  chiselling,  but  to  moulding 
(TT/laffocj  z=.fingo\  shaping  out  of  clay  on  the 
wheel  or  with  the  modelling  tool*  It 
seems  probable  that  marble  work  was  but 
rarely  used  for  the  round  until  the  fifth 
century  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  hair, 
the  propping  of  projecting  limbs  and 
drapery,  makes  it  obvious  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  antiquities  in  our  posses- 
sion are  marble  copies  of  long-destroyed 
bronzes.  So  that  the  Greek  statue,  even 
if  eventually  destined  for  marble,  was 
conceived  by  a  man  having  the  habit  of 
modelling  in  clay. 

Let  us  turn  from  early  Greece  to  medi- 
aeval Italy.  Hammered  iron  had  super- 
seded bronze  for  weapons  and  armor,  and 
silver  and  gold,  worked  with  the  chisel, 
for  ornaments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
introduction  from  the  East  of  glazed  pot- 
tery had  banished  to  the  art  of  the  glass- 
blower  all  fancy  in  shaping  utensils. 
There  was  no  demand  in  common  life  for 
cast  metal  work,  and,  there  being  no 
demand  for  casting,  there  was  no  practice 
either  in  its  cognate,  preliminary  art  of 
moulding  clay.  Hence,  such  bronze  work 
as  originated  was  very  unsatisfactory  ;  the 
lack  of  skill  in  casting,  and  the  consequent 


•  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  my  friend 
Miss  Eugenie  Sellers,  whose  studies  of  the  ancient 
authorities  on  art  —  Lucian,  Pausanias,  Pliny,  and 
others,  will  be  the  more  fruitful  that  they  are  associ- 
ated with  knowledge — uncommon  in  archaeologists  — 
of  more  modern  artistic  processes. 


lasting  late  into  the  Renaissance.  But 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  marvel- 
lously skilful  carvers  of  stone.  Archi- 
tecture, ever  since  the  Roman  time,  had 
given  more  and  more  importance  to  sculp- 
tured ornament ;  already  exquisite  in  the 
early  Byzantine  screens  and  capitals,  it 
developed  through  the  elaborate  mould- 
ings, traceries  and  columns  of  the  Lom- 
bard style  into  the  art  of  elaborate  reliefs 
and  groups  of  the  full-blown  Gothic; 
indeed,  the  Gothic  church  in  Italy,  more 
particularly,  is  the  work  no  longer  of  the 
mason,  but  of  the  sculptor.  It  is  no 
empty  coincidence  that  the  hillside  vil- 
lages which  still  supply  Florence  with 
stone  and  vyith  stone-masons  should  have 
given  their  name  to  three  of  its  greatest 
sculptors,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Benedetto  da 
Maiano,  and  Desiderio  da  Settignano; 
that  Michelangelo  should  have  told  Vasari 
that  the  chisel  and  mallet  had  come  to 
him  with  the  milk  of  his  nurse,  a  stone- 
cutter's wife  from  those  same  slopes, 
down  which  jingle  to-day  the  mules  cart- 
ing ready-shaped  stone  from  the  quarries. 
The  mediseval  Tuscans,  the  Pisans  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  the  Florentines  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  evidently  made  small  wax 
or  clay  sketches  of  their  statues  ;  but  their 
works  are  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
marble  ;  and  their  art  has  come  out  of  the 
stone,  without  interposition  of  other  ma- 
terial, even  as.  the  figures  which  Michel- 
angelo chopped,  living  and  colossal,  direct 
out  of  the  block. 

The  Greek,  therefore,  was  a  moulder 
of  clay,  a  caster  of  bronze,  in  the  early 
time  when  the  art  acquires  its  character 
and  takes  its  direction  ;  in  that  period,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Tuscan  was  a  chaser  of 
silver,  a  hammerer  of  iron,  above  all  a 
cutter  of  stone.  Now  clay  (and  we  must 
remember  that  bronze  is  originally  clay) 
means  the  modelled  plane  and  succession 
of  planes  smoothed  and  rounded  by  the 
finger,  the  imitation  of  all  nature's  gently 
graduated  swellings  and  depressions,  the 
absolute  form  as  it  exists  to  the  touch; 
but  clay  does  not  give  interesting  light 
and  shade,  and  bronze  is  positively  blurred 
by  high  lights ;  and  neither  clay  nor 
bronze  has  any  resemblance  to  the  texture 
of  human  limbs  or  drapery  ;  it  gives  the 
form,  but  not  the  stuff.  It  is  the  exact 
reverse  with  marble.  Granulated  like  a 
living  fibre,  yet  susceptible  of  a  delicate 
polish,  it  can  imitate  the  actual  substance 
of  human  flesh,  with  its  alternations  of 
opacity  and  luminousness ;  it  can  repro- 
duce, beneath   the   varied  strokes  of  the 
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chisel,  the  grain,  running  now  one  way, 
now  another,  which  is  given  to  the  porous 
skin  by  the  close-packed  bone  and  muscle 
below.  Moreover,  it  is  so  docile,  so  soft, 
yet  so  resistent,  that  the  iron  can  cut  it 
like  butter  or  engrave  it  lightly  like  agate  ; 
so  that  the  shadows  may  pour  deep  into 
chasms  and  pools,  or  run  over  the  surface 
in  a  network  of  shallow  threads  ;  light  and 
shade  becoming  the  artist's  material  as 
much  as  the  stone  itself. 

The  Greek,  as  a  result,  perceived  form 
not  as  an  appearance,  but  as  a  reality  ;  saw 
with  the  eye  the  complexities  of  projec- 
tion and  depression  perceivable  by  the 
hand.  His  craft  was  that  of  measure- 
ments, of  minute  proportion,  of  delicate 
concave  and  convex  —  in  one  word,  of 
planes.  His  dull,  malleable  clay,  and 
ductile,  shining  bronze  had  taught  him 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  light  and 
shadow  corrode,  blur,  and  pattern  a  sur- 
face. His  fancy,  his  skill,  embraced  the 
human  form  like  the  gypsum  of  the 
moulder,  received  the  stamp  of  its  abso- 
lute being.  The  beauty  he  sought  was 
concrete,  actual,  the  same  in  all  lights  and 
from  all  points  of  view  ;  the  comely  man 
himself,  not  the  beautiful  marble  picture. 

The  marble  picture,  on  the  other  hand  — 
a  picture  in  however  high  and  complete 
relief — >a  picture  for  a  definite  point  of 
view,  arranged  by  receiving  light  pro- 
jected at  a  given  angle  on  a  surface  cut 
deep  or  shallow  especially  to  receive  it  — 
was  produced  by  the  sculpture  that  spon- 
taneously grew  out  of  the  architectural 
stone-cutting  of  the  Byzantine  and  Lom- 
bard schools.  The  mouldings  on  a  church, 
still  more  the  stone  ornaments  of  its  capi- 
tals, pulpit,  and  choir  rails,  seen,  as  they 
are,  each  at  various  and  peculiar  heights 
above  the  eye,  under  light  which,  however 
varying,  can  never  get  behind  or  above 
them  if  outdoor,  below  or  in  flank  if 
indoor —  these  mouldings,  parts  of  a  great 
architectural  pattern  of  black  and  white, 
inevitably  taught  the  masons  all  the  subtle 
play  of  light  and  surface,  all  the  deceits  of 
position  and  perspective.  And  the  mere 
manipulation  of  the  marble  taught  them, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  exquisite  finenesses 
of  surface,  texture,  crease,  accent,  and 
line.  What  the  figure  actually  was  —  the 
real  proportions  and  planes,  the  actual 
form  of  the  model  —  did  not  matter;  no 
hand  was  to  touch  it,  no  eye  to  measure  ; 
it  was  to  be  delightful  only  in  the  position 
which  the  artist  chose,  and  in  no  other 
had  it  a  right  to  be  seen. 

These  were  the  two  arts,  originating 
from  a  material  and  a  habit,  of  work  which 


were  entirely  different,  and  which  pr< 
duced  artistic  necessities  diametrically 
opposed.  It  might  be  curious  to  specu- 
late upon  what  would  have  resulted  had 
their  position  in  history  been  reversed; 
what  statues  we  should  possess  had  the 
marble-carving  art  born  of  architectural 
decoration  originated  in  Greece;  and  the 
art  of  clay  and  bronze  flourished  in  Chris- 
tian and  mediaeval  Italy.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  accident  of  the  surroundings  — 
of  the  habits  of  lafe  and  thought  which 
pressed  on  the  artist,  and  combined  with 
the  necessities  of  his  material  method  — 
appears  to  have  intensified  the  peculiari- 
ties organic  in  each  of  the  two  sculptures. 
I  say  appears^  because  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  combination  was  merely 
fortuitous,  and  guard  against  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  because  a  type  is  familiar,  it 
is  therefore  alone  conceivable. 

We  all  know  all  about  the  antique  and 
the  mediaeval  milieu.  It  is  useless  to  re- 
capitulate the  influence,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  antique  civilization  with  its  southern 
outdoor  existence,  its  high  training  of  the 
body,  its  draped  citizens,  naked  athletes, 
and  half-clothed  work  folk,  its  sensuous 
religion  of  earthly  gods  and  muscular 
demigods  ;  or  the  influence,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  more  complex  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  essentially  northern  in  type, 
sedentary  and  manufacturing,  huddled  in 
unventilated  towns,  with  its  constant  pre- 
occupation, even  among  the  most  sordid 
grossness,  of  the  splendor  of  the  soul,  the 
beauty  of  suffering,  the  ignominy  of  the 
body,  and  the  dangers  of  bodily  prosperity. 
Of  all  this  we  have  heard  even  too  much, 
thanks  to  the  picturesqueness  which  has 
recommended  the  milieu  of  Monsieur 
Taine  to  writers  more  mindful  of  literary 
effect  than  of  the  philosophy  of  art.  But 
there  is  another  historical  circumstance 
whose  influence,  in  differentiating  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  sculpture  of  mediaeval 
Italy,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  is 
that,  whereas  in  ancient  Greece  sculpture 
was  the  important,  fully  developed  art, 
and  painting  merely  its  shadow,  in  mediae- 
val Italy  painting  was  the  art  which  best 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  civiliza- 
tion, the  art  struggling  with  the  most 
important  problems;  and  that  painting, 
therefore,  reacted  strongly  upon  sculpture, 
Greek  painting  was  the  shadow  of  Greek 
sculpture  in  an  almost  literal  sense;  the 
figures  on  wall  and  vase,  carefully  mod- 
elled, without  texture,  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged alongside  of  each  other  regardless 
of  pictorial  pattern,  seem  indeed  to  be 
projected  on   to  the   flat  surface  by  the 
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statues ;  they  are,  most  certainly,  the 
shadow  of  modelled  figures  cast  on  the 
painter's  mind. 

The  sculptor  could  learn  nothing  new 
from  paintings  where  all  that  is  proper  to 
painting  is  ignored :  plane  always  pre- 
ferred to  line,  the  constructive  details, 
perceptible  only  as  projection,  not  as  color 
or  value  (like  the  insertion  of  the  leg  and 
the  thigh),  marked  by  deep  lines  that  look 
like  tattoo  marks,  and  where  perspective 
is  almost  entirely  ignored,  at  least  till  a 
late  period.  It  is  necessary  thus  to  ex- 
amine Greek  painting  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate, by  comparison  with  this  negative  art, 
the  very  positive  influence  of  mediaeval 
painting  or  mediaeval  sculpture.  The 
painting  on  a  flat  surface  —  fresco  or  panel 
—  which  became  more  and  more  the  chief 
artistic  expression  of  those  times,  taught 
men  to  consider  perspective;  and,  with 
perspective  and  its  possibility  of  figures 
on  many  planes,  grouping ;  the  pattern 
that  must  arise  from  juxtaposed  limbs  and 
heads.  It  taught  them  to  perceive  form 
no  longer  as  projection  or  plane ;  but  as 
line  and  light  and  shade,  as  something 
whose  charm  lay  mainly  in  the  boundary 
curves,  the  silhouette,  so  much  more  im- 
portant in  one  single,  unchangeable  posi- 
tion than  where,  the  eye  wandering  round 
a  statue,  the  only  moderate  interest  of  one 
point  of  view  is  compensated  by  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  another.  Moreover, 
painting,  itself  the  product  of  a  much 
greater  interest  in  color  than  antiquity 
had  known,  forced  upon  men's  attention 
the  important  influence  of  color  upon 
form.  For,  although  the  human  being,  if 
we  abstract  the  element  of  color,  if  we  do 
it  over  with  white  paint,  has  indeed  the 
broad,  somewhat  vague  form,  the  indeci- 
sion of  lines  which  characterizes  antique 
sculpture;  yet  the  human  being  as  he 
really  exists,  with  his  colored  hair,  eyes, 
and  lips,  his  cheeks,  forehead,  and  chin, 
patterned  with  tint,  has  a  much  greater 
sharpness,  precision,  contrast  of  form, 
due  to  the  additional  emphasis  of  the 
color.  Hence,  as  pictorial  perspective 
and  composition  undoubtedly  inclined 
sculptorp  to  seek  greater  complexities  of 
relief  and  greater  unity  of  point  of  view, 
so  the  new  importance  of  drawing  and 
coloring  suggested  to  ihem  a  new  view  of 
form.  A  human  being  was  no  longer  a 
mere  arrangement  of  planes  and  of  masses, 
homogeneous  in  texture  and  color.  He 
was  made  of  different  substances,  of  hair, 
skin  over  fat,  muscle  or  bone,  skin  smooth, 
wrinkled,  or  stubbly,  and,  besides  this,  he 
was   painted   different  colors.     He   had, 


moreover,  what  the  Greeks  had  calmly 
whitewashed  away,  an  extraordinary  and 
extraordinarily  various  thing  called  an 
eye. 

All  these  differences  between  the  mono- 
chrome creature  —  color  abstracted — of 
the  Gre^s  and  the  mottled  real  human 
being,  the  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance 
were  led  to  perceive  by  their  brothers  the 
painters  ;  and  having  perceived,  they  were 
dissatisfied  at  having  to  omit  in  their  rep- 
resentation. But  how  show  that  they  too 
had  seen  them  ? 

Here  return  to  our  notice  two  other 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  mediaeval 
sculpture  from  antique  :  first,  that  mediae- 
val sculpture,  rarely  called  upon  for  free 
open-air  figures,  was  forever  producing 
architectural  ornament,  seen  at  a  given 
height  and  against  a  dark  background,  and 
indoor,  decoration  seen  under  an  unvary- 
ing and  often  defective  light;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  mediaeval  sculpture  was  the 
handicraft  of  the  subtle  carver  in  delicate 
stone. 

The  sculpture  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  Lombard  and  Gothic  architecture, 
required  a  treatment  that  should  adapt  it 
to  its  particular  place,  and  subordinate  it 
to  a  given  effect.  According  to  the  height 
above  the  eye  and  the  direction  of  the 
light,  certain  details  had  to  be  exaggerated, 
certain  others  suppressed  ;  a  sculptured 
window,  like  those  of  Orsanmichele,  would 
not  give  the  delightful  pattern  of  black 
and  white  unless  some  surfaces  were  more 
raised  than  others,  some  portions  of  figure 
or  leafage  allowed  to  sink  into  quiescence, 
others  to  start  forward  by  means  of  the 
black  rim  of  undercutting;  and  a  sepul- 
chral monument,  raised  thirty  feet  above 
the  spectator's  eye,  like  those  inside  Sta. 
Maria  Novella,  would  present  a  mere  in- 
tricate confusion  unless  the  recumbent 
figure,  the  canopy,  and  various  accesso- 
ries, were  such  as  to  seem  unnatural  at 
the  level  of  the  eye.  Thus,  the  heraldic 
lions  of  one  of  these  Gothic  tombs  have 
the  black  cavity  of  the  jaw  cut  by  mar- 
ble bars  which  are  absolutely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  creature's  body 
and  to  the  detail  of  the  other  features,  but 
render  the  showing  of  the  teeth  even  at 
the  other  side  of  the  transept.  Again,  in 
the  more  developed  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Rossellino,  Cardinal  of  Portugal, 
has  the  off  side  of  his  face  shelved  up- 
wards so  as  to  catch  the  light,  because  he 
is  seen  from  below,  and  the  near  side  would 
otherwise  be  too  prominent;  while  the 
beautiful  dead  warrior,  by  an  unknown 
sculptor  at  Ravenna,  has  had  a  portion  of 
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his  jaw  and  chin  deliberately  cut  away, 
because  the  spectator  is  intended  to  look 
down  upon  his  recumbent  figure.  If  we 
take  a  cast  of  the  cardinal's  head  and  look 
down  upon  it,  or  hang  a  cast  of  the  dead 
warrior  on  the  wall,  the  whole  appearance 
alters,  the  expression  is  almost  reversed 
and  the  features  are  distorted.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  cast  from  a  real  head,  placed 
on  high  like  the  cardinal's,  would  become 
insignificant;  and  laid  at  the  height  of  a 
table,  like  the  dead  warrior's,  would  look 
lumbering  and  tumid.  Thus,  again,  the 
head  of  Donatello's  Poggio,  which  is  vis- 
ible and  intelligible  placed  high  up  in  the 
darkness  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence, 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  gashed  and  hacked 
with  a  blunt  knife  when  seen  in  the  cast 
at  the  usual  height  in  an  ordinary  light. 

Now  this  subtle  circumventing  of  dis- 
tance, height,  and  darkness  ;  this  victory 
of  pattern  over  place,  this  reducing  of 
light  and  shadow  into  tools  for  the  sculp- 
tor, means,  as  we  see  from  the  above 
examples,  sacrificing  the  reality  to  the 
appearance,  altering  the  proportions  and 
planes  so  rigorously  reproduced  by  the 
Greeks,  means  sacrificing  the  sacred  abso- 
lute form.  And  such  a  habit  of  taking 
liberties  with  what  can  be  measured  by 
the  hand,  in  order  to  please  the  eye,  al- 
lowed the  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  to 
think  of  their  model  no  longer  as  the 
homogeneous  white  man  of  the  Greeks, 
but  as  a  creature  in  whom  structure  was 
accentuated,  intensified,  or  contradicted 
by  color  and  texture. 

Furthermore,  these  men  of  the  fifteenth 
century  possessed  the  cunning  carving 
which  could  make  stone  vary  in  texture, 
in  fibre,  and  almost  in  color. 

A  great  many  biographical  details  sub- 
stantiate the  evidence  of  statues  and  busts 
that  the  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  car- 
ried on  their  business  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  great 
development  in  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
casting  bronze,  carried  on  everywhere  for 
the  production  of  weapons  and  household 
furniture,  must  have  accustomed  Greek 
sculptors  (if  we  may  call  them  by  that 
name)  to  limit  their  personal  work  to  the 
figure  modelled  in  clay.  And  the  great 
number  of  their  works,  many  tediously 
constructed  of  ivory  and  gold,  shows 
clearly  that  they  did  not  abandon  this 
habit  in  case  of  marble  statuary,  but 
merely  gave  the  finishing  strokes  to  a  copy 
of  their  clay  model,  produced  by  workmen 
whose  skill  must  have  been  fostered  by 
the  apparently  thriving  trade  in  marble 
copies  of  bronzes. 


It  was  different  in  the  Renaissance. 
Vasari  recommends,  as  obviating  certain 
miscalculations  which  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  sculptors  should  prepare  large 
models  by  which  to  measure  the  capacities 
of  their  block  of  marble.  But  these  models, 
described  as  made  of  a  mixture  of  plaster, 
glue,  and  cloth  shavings  over  tow  and  hay, 
could  serve  only  for  the  rough  proportions 
and  attitude  ;  nor  is  there  ever  any  allusion 
to  any  process  of  minute  measurement, 
such.jas  pointing,  by  which  detail  could  be 
transferred  from  the  model  to  the  stone. 
Most  often  we  hear  of  small  wax  models 
which  the  sculptors  enlarged  directly  in 
the  stone.  Vasari,  while  exaggerating  the 
skill  of  Michelangelo  in  making  his  David 
out  of  a  block  mangled  by  another  sculp- 
tor, expresses  no  surprise  at  his  having 
chopped  the  marble  himself;  indeed,  the 
anecdote  itself  affords  evidence  of  the 
commonness  of  such  a  practice,  since 
Agostino  di  Duccio  would  not  have  spoilt 
the  block  if  he  had  not  cut  into  it  rashly 
without  previous  comparison  with  a  model. 
We  hear,  besides,  that  Jacopo  della  Quer- 
cia  spent  twelve  years  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  St.  Petronio ;  and  that  other  sculp- 
tors carried  out  similar  great  works  with 
the  assistance  of  one  man,  or  with  no  as- 
sistance at  all;  a  proceeding  which  would 
have  seemed  the  most  frightful  waste  of 
time  except  in  a  time  and  country  where 
half  of  the  sculptors  were  originally  stone- 
masons and  the  other  half  goldsmiths, 
that  is  to  say,  men  accustomed  to  every 
stage,  coarse  or  subtle,  of  thei  r  work.  The 
absence  of  replicas  of  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture, so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  scores  of 
repetitions  of  Greek  works,  proves,  more- 
over, that  the  actual  execution  in  marble 
was  considered  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  painting  of  a  Venetian 
master.  Phidias  might  leave  the  carving 
of  his  statues  to  skilful  workmen,  once  he 
had  modelled  the  clay;  even  as  the  paint- 
ers of  the  merely  designing  and  linear 
schools,  Perugino,  Ghirlandaio  or  Botti- 
celli, might  employ  pupils  to  carry  out 
their  designs  on  panel  or  wall.  But  in  the 
same  way  as  a  Titian  is  not  a  Titian  with- 
out a  certain  handling  of  the  brush,  so  a 
Donatello  was  not  a  Donatello,  or  a  Mino 
not  a  Mino,  without  a  certain  individual 
excellence  in  the  cutting  of  the  marble. 

These  men  brought,  therefore,  to  the 
cutting  of  marble,  a  degree  of  skill  and 
knowledge  of  which  the  ancients  had  no 
notion,  as  they  had  no  necessity.  In  their 
hands  the  chisel  was  not  merely  a  second 
modelling  tool,  moulding  delicate  planes, 
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uniting  insensibly  broad  masses  of  projec- 
tion and  depression.  It  was  a  pencil, 
which,  according  as  it  was  held,  could 
force  into  importance  the  forms  which 
are  outlined  in  sharp  hatchings  or  let  them 
die  away  unnoticed  in  subdued,  imper- 
ceptible washes.  It  was  a  brush  which 
could  give  the  texture  and  the  values  of 
the  color;  a  brush  dipped  in  various  tints 
of  light  and  darkness,  according  as  it 
poured  into  the  marble  the  light  and  the 
shade,  and  as  it  translated  into  polishings 
and  rough  hewings  and  granulations  and 
every  variety  of  cutting  the  texture  of 
flesh,  of  hair,  and  of  drapery  ;  of  the  blond 
hair  and  flesh  of  children,  the  coarse  flesh 
and  bristly  hair  of  old  men,  the  draperies 
of  wool,  of  linen,  and  of  brocade.  The 
sculptors  of  antiquity  took  a  beautiful 
human  being  —  a  youth  in  his  perfect 
flower,  with  limbs  trained  by  harmonious 
exercise  and  ripened  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  sun  —  and,  correcting  whatever 
was  imperfect  in  his  individual  forms  by 
their  hourly  experience  of  similar  beauty, 
they  copied  in  clay  as  much  as  clay  could 
give  of  his  perfections  ;  the  subtle  propor- 
tions, the  majestic  ampleness  of  masses, 
the  delicate  finish  of  limbs,  the  harmoni- 
ous play  of  muscles,  the  serene  simplicity 
of  look  and  gesture;  placing  him  in  an 
attitude  intelligible  and  graceful  from  the 
greatest  possible  distance  and  from  the 
largest  variety  of  points  of  view.  And 
they  preserved  this  perfect  piece  of  love- 
liness by  handing  it  over  to  the  faithful 
copyist  in  marble,  to  the  bronze  which, 
more  faithful  still,  fills  every  minutest 
cavity  left  by  the  clay.  Being  beautiful 
in  himself,  in  all  his  proportions  and  de- 
tails, this  man  of  bronze  or  marble  was 
beautiful  wherever  he  was  placed,  and 
from  wheresoever  he  was  seen  ;  whether 
he  appeared  foreshortened  on  a  temple 
front,  or  face  to  face  among  the  laurel- 
trees  ;  whether  shaded  by  a  portico  or 
shining  in  the  blaze  of  the  open  street. 
His  beauty  must  be  judged  and  loved  as 
we  should  judge  and  love  the  beauty  of  a 
real  human  being;  for  he  is  the  closest 
reproduction  that  art  has  given  of  beautiful 
reality,  placed  in  reality's  real  surround- 
ings. He  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
strength  and  purity  of  youth,  untroubled 
by  the  moment ;  independent  of  place  and 
of  circumstance. 

Of  such  perfection,  born  of  the  rarest 
meeting  of  happy  circumstances.  Renais- 
sance sculpture  knows  nothing.  A  lesser 
art,  for  painting  was  then  what  sculpture 
had  been  in  antiquity;  bound  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  service  of  architecture  ; 


surrounded  by  ill-grown,  untrained  bodies  ; 
distracted  by  ascetic  feelings  and  scientific 
curiosities,  the  sculpture  of  Donatello  and 
Mino,  of  Jacopo  della  Querela  and  Bene- 
detto da  Maiano,  of  Michelangelo  himself, 
was  one  of  those  second  artistic  growths 
which  use  up  the  elements  that  have  been 
neglected  or  rejected  by  the  more  for- 
tunate and  vigorous  efflorescence  which 
has  preceded.  It  failed  in  everything  in 
which  antique  sculpture  had  succeeded ; 
it  accomplished  what  antiquity  had  left 
undone.  Its  sense  of  bodily  beauty  was 
rudimentary ;  its  knowledge  of  the  nude 
alternately  insufficient  and  pedantic;  the 
forms  of  Donatello's  David  and  of  Bene- 
detto's St,  John  are  clumsy,  stunted,  and 
inharmonious  ;  even  Michelangelo's  Bac- 
chus is  but  a  comely  lout.  This  sculpture 
has  moreover  a  marvellous  preference  for 
ugly  old  men  —  gross,  or  ascetically  im- 
becile; and  for  ill-grown  striplings;  ex- 
cept the  St.  George  of  Donatello,  whose 
body,  however,  is  entirely  encased  in 
inflexible  leather  and  steel,  it  never  gives 
us  the  perfection  and  pride  of  youth. 
These  things  are  obvious,  and  set  us 
against  the  art  as  a  whole. 

But  see  it  when  it  does  what  antiquity 
never  attempted  ;  antiquity  which  placed 
statues  side  by  side  in  a  gable,  balancing 
one  another,  but  not  welded  into  one  pat- 
tern ;  which  made  relief  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  one  point  of  view  of  the  round 
figure,  the  shadow  of  the  gable  group ; 
which,  until  its  decline,  knew  nothingof 
the  pathos  of  old  age,  of  the  grotesque 
exquisiteness  of  infancy,  of  the  endearing 
awkwardness  of  adolescence  ;  which  knew 
nothing  of  the  texture  of  the  skin,  the 
silkiness  of  the  hair,  the  color  of  the  eye. 

Let  us  see  Renaissance  sculpture  in  its 
real  achievement. 

Here  are  a  number  of  children  by  vari- 
ous sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  is  the  tiny  baby  whose  little  feet  still 
project  from  a  sort  of  gaiter  of  flesh, 
whose  little  boneless  legs  cannot  carry 
the  fat  little  paunch,  the  heavy  big  head. 
Note  that  its  little  skull  is  still  soft,  like 
an  apple,  under  the  thin  floss  hair.  Its 
elder  brother  or  sister  is  still  vaguely  con- 
templative of  the  world,  with  eyes  that 
easily  grow  sleepy  in  their  blueness. 
Those  a  little  older  have  learned  already 
that  the  world  is  full  of  solemn  people  on 
whom  to  practise  tricks;  their  features 
have  scarcely  accentuated,  their  hair  has 
merely  curled  into  loose  rings,  but  their 
eyes  have  come  forward  from  below  the 
forehead,  eyes  and  forehead  working  to- 
gether already  ;  and  there  are  great  holes 
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into  which  you  may  dig  your  thumb,  in 
the  cheeks.  Those  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
have  deplorr.bly  thin  arms,  and  still  such 
terrible  calves  ;  and  a  stomach  telling  of 
childish  gigantic  meals;  but  they  have 
the  pert,  humorous  frankness  of  Verroc- 
chio's  David,  who  certainly  flung  a  jest  at 
Goliath's  unwieldy  person  together  with 
his  stone;  or  the  delicate,  sentimental 
pretty  woman's  grace  of  Donatello's  St. 
John  of  the  Louvre,  and  Benedetto  da 
Maiano's  ;  they  will  soon  be  poring  over 
the  "Vita  Nuova"  and  Petrarch.  Two 
other  St.  Johns —  I  am  speaking  of  Dona- 
tello's —  have  turned  out  differently.  One, 
the  first  beard  still  doubtful  round  his 
mouth,  has  already  rushed  madly  away 
from  earthly  loves  ;  his  limbs  are  utterly 
wasted  by  fasting  ;  except  his  legs,  which 
have  become  incredibly  muscular  from 
continual  walking ;  he  has  begun  to  be 
troubled  by  voices  in  the  wilderness  — 
whether  of  angels  or  of  demons.?  and  he 
flies  along,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  scroll, 
and  with  them  fixing  his  mind  on  un- 
earthly things  ;  he  will  very  likely  go  mad, 
this  tempted  saint  of  twenty-one.  Here 
he  is  again,  beard  and  hair  matted,  almost 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  but  with  the 
gravity  and  self-possession  of  a  preacher; 
he  has  come  out  of  the  wilderness,  over- 
come all  temptations,  his  fanaticism  is 
now  militant  and  conquering.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  same  man,  but  perhaps 
one  of  his  listeners,  this  old  King  David 
of  Donatello  —  a  man  at  no  time  intelli- 
gent, whose  dome-shaped  head  has  taken 
back,  with  the  thin  white  floss  hair  that  re- 
calls infancy,  an  infantine  lack  of  solidity  ; 
whose  mouth  is  drooping  already,  perhaps 
after  a  first  experience  of  paralysis ;  and 
his  eyes  getting  vague  in  look ;  but  who, 
in  this  intellectual  and  physical  decay, 
seems  to  have  become  only  the  more  full 
of  gentleness  and  sweetness  ;  misnamed 
David,  a  Job  become  reconciled  to  his 
fate  by  becoming  indifferent  to  himself,  an 
Ancient  Mariner,  who  has  seen  the  water- 
snakes  and  blessed  them  and  been  filled 
with  blessing. 

These  are  all  statues  or  busts  intended 
for  a  given  niche  or  bracket,  a  given  por- 
tico or  window,  but  in  a  measure  free 
sculpture.  Let  us  now  look  at  what  is 
already  decoration.  Donatello's  Annun- 
ciation, the  big  coarse  relief  in  friable 
grey  stone  (incapable  of  a  sharp  line), 
picked  out  with  delicate  gilding;  no  flut- 
tering or  fainting,  the  angel  and  the  virgin 
grave,  decorous,  like  the  neighboring 
pilasters.  Again,  his  organ  loft  of  flat 
relief,  with  granulated  groundwork;  the 
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flattened  groups  of  dancing  children  mak 
ing,  with  deep,  wide  shadows  beneath 
thei.  upraised,  linked  arms,  a  sort  of 
human  trellis-work  of  black  and  white. 
Mino's  Madonna  at  Fiesole :  the  relief 
turned  and  cut  so  as  to  look  out  of  the 
chapel  into  the  church,  so  that  the  Vir- 
gin's head,  receiving  the  light  like  a  glory 
on  the  pure,  polished  forehead,  casts  a 
nimbus  of  shadow  round  itself,  while  the 
saints  are  sucked  into  the  background, 
their  accessories  only,  staff  and  gridiron, 
allowed  to  assert  themselves  by  a  sharp 
shadow ;  a  marvellous  vision  of  white 
heavenly  roses,  their  pointed  buds  and 
sharp  spines  flourishing  on  martyrs'  blood 
and  incense,  grown  into  the  close  lips  and 
long  eyes,  the  virginal  body  and  thin 
hands  of  Mary.  From  these  reliefs  we 
come  to  the  compositions,  group  inside 
group,  all  shelving  into  portico  and  forest 
vista,  of  the  pulpit  of  Sta.  Croce,  the  per- 
spective bevelling  it  into  concavities,  like 
those  of  panelling;  the  heads  and  pro- 
jecting shoulders  lightly  marked  as  some 
carved  knob  or  ornament ;  to  the  magnifi- 
cent compositions  in  light  and  shade,  all 
balancing  and  harmonizmg  each  other, 
and  framed  round  by  garlands  of  immor- 
tal blossom  and  fruit,  of  Ghiberti's  gates. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  sculpture  of  the 
Renaissance,  not  satisfied  with  having 
portrayed  the  real  human  being  made  pf 
flesh  and  blood,  of  bone  and  skin,  dark- 
eyed  or  flaxen-haired;  embodied  in  the 
marble  the  impalpable  forms  of  dreams. 
Its  latest,  greatest  works  are  those  sepul- 
chres of  Michelangelo,  whose  pinnacle 
enthrones  strange  ghosts  of  warriors,  and 
whose  steep  sides  are  the  unquiet  couch 
of  divinities  hewn,  you  would  say,  out  of 
darkness  and  the  light  that  is  as  darkness. 
V.  Paget  {Vernon  Lee), 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  INSURRECTION  IN  MONGOLIA. 

A  DISAGREEABLE  impression  was  made 
on  public  feeling  in  the  north  of  China  by 
the  execution  at  Tientsin,  on  the  20th 
February,  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents, Yang  Yueh-chen  and  Li  Kwan. 
Not  only  the  Tsai  li^  or  abstinence  sect, 
to  which  the  victims  belonged,  and  which 
numbers  eighty  thousand  members  in  the 
one  province  of  Chihli,  but  the  whole  Chi- 
nese public,  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
two  unfortunate  men  as  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning;  and  it  was  even 
questioned  whether  their  death  by  judicial 
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process  would  exercise  that  pacifying  in- 
fluence on  the  rival  factions  which  would 
be  its  best  justification. 

The  civil  authorities,  into  whose  hands 
the  captives  were  delivered,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  and  execute  the  sen- 
tence, were  even  suspected  of  participating 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  popular  feeling. 
But  in  matters  of  State  policy  sentiment 
has  to  yield  to  the  public  safety  ;  and  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire  admitted 
of  no  alternative  in  this  case,  either  for  the 
victims  or  their  judges.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  a  rebel  but  to  put  him  to  death  ? 
The  previous  question  as  to  whether  the 
prisoners  were  indeed  rebels  against  the 
State  had  been  settled  by  the  military 
commanders  who  captured  them.  As 
rebels  they  were  taken  and  brought  down 
to  Tientsin  ;  as  rebels  they  were  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  magistrates ;  and 
as  rebels  they  must  pay  the  penalty  which 
the  law  prescribes.  To  have  saved  them 
from  this  fate  would  have  been  to  dis- 
credit General  Yeh,  whose  conduct  of  the 
campaign  had  been  lauded  by  the  em- 
peror, and  he  himself  covered  with  hon- 
ors. And  who  would  expose  himself  to 
the  reproaches  of  the  general,  or  to  the 
charges  which  other  influential  parties, 
thirsting,  not  unnaturally,  for  vengeance, 
would  have  levelled  at  the  heads  of  any 
weak  officials  who  should  dare  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  justice?  So  the  two  men 
had  to  die  the  death.  Yet  why  only  two, 
since  three  were  captured  ?  '  Well,  the 
course  of  justice  itself  had  to  be  deflected 
a  little  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  son 
while  the  father  suffered  ;  the  son,  who 
was  in  all  respects  equally  guilty,  if  there 
be  guilt,  and  who,  whether  personally 
guilty  or  not,  had  forfeited  his  life  by 
merely  belonging  to  a  rebel  family.  Such 
is  the  stern,  and  no  doubt  necessary,  prin- 
ciple of  Chinese  responsibility.  For  the 
family,  and  not  the  individual,  being  the 
true  legal  unit,  nothing  short  of  the  extir- 
pation of  the  family  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  Chinese  law  where  sedition  is 
brought  home  to  any  member  of  it.  The 
grim  logic  of  this  law,  therefore,  had  to 
suffer  a  little  violence  that  one  of  the  cap- 
tives might  be  saved  alive. 

Yang  Yueh-chen,  called  sixty  years  of 
age,  was  a  very  wealthy  and  highly  es- 
teemed gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  He 
was  in  a  sense  the  father  of  his  people, 
who  styled  him  Yang  Laoczu,  or  the 
Teacher,  and  many  thousands  of  them  de- 
pended on  him  for  their  subsistence.  la 
the  bleak  country  where  he  had  settled  he 
had  acquired  extensive  property  in  land, 


which  he  let  out  to  the  thrifty  immigrants 
from  Shantung,  taking  from  them  such 
revenues  as  they  were  able  to  pay,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  supplying  thera 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  seasons 
when  they  could  gather  no  crops.  In  the 
capacity  of  headman,  he  was  able  to  amass 
wealth  as  well  as  to  gain  social  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  appears  he  possessed  the  full 
confidence  of  all  his  retainers.  They  were 
bound,  he  to  them  and  they  to  him,  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  strong  tie  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest;  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tionship became  thus  almost  what  Utopian 
philosophers  depict  as  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  human  association.  They  were 
united,  besides,  by  the  more  artificial  — 
or  mystic? — tie  of  membership  of  that 
great  society  called  Tsai  li,  of  which  the 
members  are  mutually  bound  in  vows  of 
abstinence  from  great  and  small  vices, 
such  as  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquor 
and  the  smoking  of  common  tobacco.  Per- 
sonal purity  and  probity  necessarily  head 
the  list  of  their  virtues,  and  abstinence 
from  flesh  food  is  one  of  their  tenets. 
The  sect,  merely  because  it  is  a  sect,  is 
under  the  ban  of  the  government,  the  Chi- 
nese imperial  tradition,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  being  hostile  to  every 
association  not  recognized  by  the  law. 
For  an  analogous  reason,  many  foreign 
missionaries  hold  the  sect  in  aversion ; 
virtues  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
tenets  of  Christianity  being,  in  their  esti- 
mation, mere  sin  of  a  very  hopeless  kind 
—  sin  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
convince  the  sinner  of  its  sinfulness.  The 
government,  as  has  since  appeared,  had 
good  practical  reasons  for  looking  with 
suspicion  on  the  Tsai  li  sect,  for  their 
combination  for  defence  and  offence  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  recent  rising. 

For  Yang  and  his  hardy  colonists  had 
enemies,  since  envy  and  strife  are  the 
heritage  of  man.  They  lived  with  an 
alien  race  who  were,  so  far  as  the  Chinese 
settlers  were  concerned,  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  This  is  a  condition  to 
whieh  the  men  of  the  Middle  State  are 
unhappily  exposed  in  all  their  borders; 
for  they,  the  superior  race,  represent  the 
principle  of  progress,  industry,  and  regu- 
lated life,  subjected  to  economic  discipline. 
The  tribes  whom  they  gradually  displace 
are  the  wild,  untamed  people,  never  yet 
broken  to  harness,  who  will  endure  any 
hardship,  but  who  are  hopelessly  improvi- 
dent, and  will  not  do  a  day's  work.  The 
relations  of  the  respective  peoples  grow- 
ing out  of  these  conditions  have,  so  far  as 
the  northern  frontiers  are  concerned,  beea 
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described  by  many  modern  eye-witnesses 
—  most  graphically  and  truly  by  Hue. 

The  division  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Mongols  is  the  very  oldest  division  of 
mankind  of  which  there  is  any  written 
record.  The  Mongols  are  keepers  of 
sheep,  while  the  Chinese  are  tillers  of  the 
ground ;  and  there  is  not  more  enmity 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  than  there  is  between 
these  two  races  of  men,  wherever  they 
may  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

To  this  congenital  aversion  there  was 
added,  in  the  present  case,  a  definable 
conflict  of  interests  ;  for  what  was  gain  to 
the  one  was,  or  to  their  untutored  minds 
seemed  to  be,  loss  to  the  other,  and  there 
was  no  controlling  or  mediating  force  to 
deaden  the  concussion  which  their  inter- 
course necessarily  produced. 

The  stream  of  immigrants  from  the 
over-peopled  province  of  Shantung  had 
been  pouring  into  these  waste  lands  of 
Mongolia  for  many  years.  The  movement 
had  been  discouraged  — for  that  is  all  that 
strict  prohibition  of  anything  ever  amounts 
to  in  China  —  by  the  imperial  government, 
for  reasons  not  on  the  face  of  the  thing 
intelligible,  though  the  late  rising  has  fur- 
nished good  warrant  for  the  imperial  pol- 
icy. The  Chinese,  being  industrious  and 
enterprising,  occupied  without  opposition 
the  desert  lands,  which  were  then  of  no 
apparent  value  to  anybody,  making,  in 
many  cases,  with  the  aborigines  the  kind 
of  arrangement  which  the  civilized  always 
does  make  with  the  uncivilized  man  — the 
birthright  for  the  mess  of  pottage.  The 
Chinese  were  virtually  squatters  on  the 
Mongol  Reservation,  and  the  traffic,  which 
may  be  typified  by  beads  and  bad  whiskey, 
led  to  results  not  dissimilar  to  those  which 
once  in  ten  years  provoke  the  Indian  in- 
surrections in  the  United  States.  The 
Mongols  hate  and  distrust  the  Chinese 
profoundly  ;  yet  they  cannot  help  deaUng 
with  them,  though  they  necessarily  get  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  They  know  this 
very  well,  but  like  a  man  in  a  nightmare, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  it.  The 
title  to  the  occupancy  of  these  lands  being 
so  defective  in  its  origin,  the  crop  of 
troubles  which  has  ensued  was  as  natural 
as  the  crops  of  thistles  on  a  neglected 
farm  in  Essex. 

In  process  of  time,  under  the  tilth  and 
sweat  of  the  hardy  cultivators,  the  lands 
which  had  been  desert  smiled  with  waving 
corn.  The  Mongols  saw  this  with  envy, 
and  detested  the  interlopers  more  and 
more  —  for  the  lands  they  considered  as. 
the   heritage,  natural  and  unalienable,  of 


their  tribe.  Nor  would  the  fact  of  sales 
or  leases,  in  which  they  imagined  them- 
selves to  have  been  outwitted,  lessen  their 
rage.  They  would,  as  even  men  of  higher 
culture  might  in  the  like  case,  curse  their 
own  folly  while  vowing  vengeance  on  their 
spoilers.  Transfers  under  government 
sanction  even  would  scarcely  restrain  an 
ignorant  people,  always  in  want,  from  at- 
tempting to  recover  by  violence  what  they 
would  always  believe  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  cunning. 

The  truth  is,  the  Mongols,  having  no 
notion  of  the  sanctity  of  contract,  treated 
their  cultivators  most  extortionately.  One 
of  their  commonest  forms  of  arrangement 
was  to  let  their  lands  at  an  agreed  rental, 
and  insist  on  five  years'  rent  being  paid  in 
advance.  This  money  was,  of  course, 
soon  dissipated  by  people  innocent  of 
economy;  and  long  before  the  expiry  of 
the  term  they  itched  to  raise  more  money 
on  their  land.  If  the  occupants  refused 
to  satisfy  the  new  demands,  the  Mongols 
would  let  the  land  over  their  heads,  and 
then  make  a  raid  and  drive  off  the  first 
tenants,  often  confiscating  their  imple- 
ments at  the  same  time.  This  is  but  one 
of  many  phases  of  the  chronic  controversy 
between  the  two  races. 

The  Chinese,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
never  averse  from  paying.  They  are  pre- 
eminently men  of  industry,  to  whom  peace 
is  a  first  necessity,  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  purchase,  almost  "  at  any  price." 
Whether  it  be  for  a  missionary  riot,  or 
any  other  form  of  reclamation  made  on 
him,  John  Chinaman's  simple  question  is. 
How  muchee  ?  It  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  immigrants  into  Mon- 
golia did  their  best  to  establish  some  tno- 
dus  Vivendi  v,'\i\\  their  Mongol  neighbors. 
They  paid  tribute  to  the  prince,  as  they 
would  have  done  in  their  native  province  to 
the  emperor,  or  overlord,  whose  land  they 
cultivated,  but  under  what  precise  condi- 
tions is  not  yet  fully  disclosed.  What  is 
certain  is  that  the  prince  was  never  satis- 
fied, and  the  Chinese  represent  themselves 
as  having  suffered  for  many  years  the 
most  intolerable  oppression  at  his  hands. 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  the  un- 
written law  of  China  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit, 
Ground-rents  to  land-owners  and  the  land- 
tax  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  have  alike 
to  bend  to  the  exigencies  of  seasons.  In 
years  of  scarcity  they  are  either  altogether 
remitted  or  materially  reduced,  the  accom- 
modation between  proprietor  and  tenant 
working  as  by  an  automatic  machine  lu- 
bricated by  constant  use.  For  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  famine  declaring  it 
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self  in  one  district  or  another  of  the  vast 
empire.  But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
this  self-acting  adjustment  would  fail  in  a 
wild  region  remote  from  the  control  of 
government,  where  one  baron  held  his 
sway  without  a  check  on  his  avarice  or 
tyranny. 

The  other  source  of  bad  blood  was  the 
depredations  of  the  pastoral  Mongols,  the 
clansmen  of  the  chief.  These  hardy  sons 
of  the  desert,  and  of  the  rugged  rocks, 
contemplating  from  their  coigns  of  vantage 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  detested  intrud- 
ers, could  not  refrain  from  making  raids 
on  their  own  account  and  carrying  off  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  levying  blackmail 
whenever  they  saw  an  opportunity. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  all  the  Mongol 
depredations  were  directed  by  the  chief; 
but  as  he  was  the  only  de facto  executive 
authority  in  the  district  —  the  official 
Chinese  magistrate  being  only  too  glad  to 
avoid  being  compromised  in  the  quarrel 
—  and  he  did  nothing  to  prevent  the 
outrages,  he  must  be  held  primarily  re- 
sponsible. Between  the  chieftain  and  his 
tribesmen  the  Chinese  settlers  found  their 
situation  becoming  every  year  more  un- 
bearable ;  bad  feeling  on  both  sides  grew 
worse  continually;  until  at  last,  in  1890, 
the  Mongols  made  a  final  raid  on  the  cul- 
tivators, and  set  fire  to  their  standing 
crops.  This  outrage  filled  the  cup  of  the 
Mongol  iniquity,  and  drove  the  Chinese 
into  a  solid  combination  for  defence  or  for 
reprisals. 

There  was  another  enemy  whom  the 
Chinese  of  those  regions,  and  more  partic- 
ularly those  who  belonged  to  the  Tsai  li 
sect,  had  reason  to  dread  —  an  enemy  of 
their  own  kindred,  but  none  the  kinder  on 
that  account  —  the  Christian  communities 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  careless  ob- 
server might  suppose  that  their  common 
pursuit  of  virtue  would  create  some  bonds 
of  sympathy  between  the  Tsai  li  and  the 
Christians,  but  human  nature  is  weak  on 
its  sympathetic  side.  Jealousy  rather 
than  love  is  often  the  outcome  of  common 
aspirations.  The  Tsai  li  resent  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  foreign  sect,  claiming  to 
introduce  as  new  a  morality  which  they 
already  practise  ;  while  the  Christians  are 
irritated  by  a  society  which  is  virtuous 
without  their  aid.  Individuals  on  either 
side  may  be  respectful  and  conciliatory, 
but  the  two  sects  as  a  whole  stand  apart. 

In  the  course  of  their  common  dealings 
in  the  market-place,  the  jealousy  of  the 
two  sects  easily  takes  an  acrimonious 
turn  ;  and  this  i-;  intensified  to  an  indefi- 
nite degree  by  the  attitude  which  Chris- 
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tians  usually  assume  in  their  intercourse 
with  mere  "  heathen."  For  wherever  they 
are  numerous  the  native  Christians  become 
bold,  and  even  aggressive,  more  especially 
if  there  is  a  foreign  missionary  among 
them  to  rally  their  forces  and  champion 
their  cause.  In  a  certain  section  of  the 
district  in  which  the  disturbances  of  last 
November  took  place,  the  Christians  form 
a  strong  and  compact  body,  and  they 
have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  carry 
things  with  a  high  hand  against  their 
pagan  neighbors.  This  they  were  able  to 
do  by  working  on  the  fears  of  the  magis- 
trate, who  had  standing  orders  from  Pe- 
king never  to  allow  disputes  with  the 
Christians  to  be  heard  of.  In  obedience 
to  these  instructions,  and  to  their  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  the  local  magistrates 
were  in  the  habit  of  deciding  such  disputes 
as  were  brought  before  them  in  favor  of 
the  Christians,  of  which  favoritism  the 
latter  took  full  advantage.  But  this  course 
of  procedure  naturally  exasperated  the 
people  generally  more  than  it  conciliated 
the  Christians.  This  class  of  grievances 
came  also  at  last  to  a  head.  Christians 
were  accused  of  extorting  grains  from  the 
Tsai  li  dealers  in  a  time  of  dearth,  and  of 
refusing  to  redeem  long  outstanding  obli- 
gations. Quarrels  broke  out,  with  much 
vituperation  on  both  sides.  The  bad  sea- 
son, which  made  it  difficult  for  the  debtors 
to  pay,  rendered  it  the  more  imperative 
that  the  creditors  should  be  paid.  Re- 
crimination reached  a  climax  in  the  month 
of  May,  1891,  when  certain  of  the  Tsai  li 
endeavored  to  enforce  restitution  from 
Christians,  who  killed  one  of  the  claimants 
with  a  spear.  The  next  move  on  the 
board  would  naturally  be  a  gathering  of 
the  Tsai  li  for  revenge  on  the  Christians; 
and  for  this  attack  accordingly  the  Chris- 
tians made  extensive  preparations,  col- 
lecting arms  and  material,  and  even  casting 
guns  within  the  precincts  of  their  church 
buildings. 

The  Tsai  li  called  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities  at  Pakow  (Ping-chuan 
district)  to  these  war-like  preparations, 
and  informed  them  of  the  object;  but  the 
magistrate  was  afraid  to  meddle  with  such 
dangerous  matters,  and  resorted  to  the 
characteristically  Chinese  device  of  accus- 
ing the  Christians  of  something  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty,  but  of  which  he  knew 
everybody  would  believe  them  guilty. 
Instead  of  reporting  the  forging  of  cannon 
and  hammering  of  swords,  he  proclaimed 
that  he  had  searched  the  premises  and 
found  the  cellars  filled  with  children's 
corpses,  without  eyes  or  hearts.    And  so 
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the    poor    man    imagined    he 
adroitly  made  himseif  safe  ! 

Doomed  to  serve  the  government  in  a 
country  with  scarcely  revenue  to  bribe  a 
lackey,  the  magistrate  in  those  outlying 
regions  can  in  ordinary  times  do  nothing 
either  against  a  territorial  magnate  or  any 
organized  body.  Government  was  dere- 
lict. Such  abdication  of  its  functions 
may  well  seem  to  foreigners  the  expres- 
sion of  the  last  degree  of  weakness.  Not 
necessarily  so,  however.  It  is  rather  the 
hereditary  policy  of  laissez-faire^  the 
wasteful  Oriental  economy  of  force.  And 
as  a  debased  currency  may  serve  indiffer- 
ently well  the  internal  needs  of  a  country, 
while  its  weakness  is  only  discovered  in 
international  commerce,  so  the  slackness 
of  administration  which  systematically 
allows  abuses  to  drift  into  acute  crises, 
and  yet  suffices  for  the  conduct  of  affairs 
at  home,  is  a  political  currency  which  will 
not  pass  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
That  is  the  criterion  which  exposes  and 
discredits  the  traditional  methods  of  the 
Chinese  government,  and  reveals  their 
danger. 

Thus,  then,  three  powerful  factions,  ac- 
customed to  settle  their  business  at  first 
hand,  confronted  each  other;  the  elemental 
forces  of  society,  with  their  jagged  edges 
opposed,  and  no  moderating  medium  be- 
tween ;  a  region  where  law  and  govern- 
ment were  in  chronic  abeyance.  Such 
was  eastern  Mongolia  in  the  autumn  of 
1891,  and  the  inevitable  explosion  was  but 
a  question  of  time  and  opportunity. 

In  fine,  the  people  resolved  to  take  up 
arms,  the  smaller  sects,  such  as  the  Kin- 
tan  or  Golden  Egg,  and  certain  of  the 
Taoists,  making  common  cause  with  the 
Tsai  li.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
discharge  of  accumulated  bile  in  the  body 
social,  when  the  grievances  of  a  genera- 
tion might  be  all  liquidated,  and  conse- 
quently the  levy  was  of  a  very  composite 
character. 

Whether  the  fatal  resolution  was  in- 
spired from  above  or  enforced  from  below, 
leaders  and  people  were  alike  com- 
promised. Yang,  the  chief  leader,  indeed, 
tried  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight ;  but  it 
was  from  his  resources  the  movement  was 
fed,  and  his  were  the  counsels  by  which  it 
was  directed,  as  Li  Kwan's  were  the  hands 
which  executed  his  behests.  Ominous 
threats  of  further  ravages  by  the  Mongol 
prince  are  said  to  have  stirred  the  Chinese 
to  prompt  action,  so  as  to  anticipate  the 
attack  of  the  enemy. 

Once  immersed  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
leaders  of  the  Tsai  li  seem  to  have  become 
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inspired  with  grandiose  ideas.  Having 
first  enlisted  the  services  of  their  co- 
religionists in  distant  Kirin,  they,  through 
them,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  for- 
midable bands  known  there  as  the  Chi- 
ma-tsai,  or  mounted  robbers,  who  were 
induced  by  the  prospect  of  extensive  pil- 
lage to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Tsai  li. 
The  development  of  the  movement  showed 
that  the  leaders  dreamed  of  results  more 
permanent  than  could  be  expected  from  a 
mere  border  foray. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  bold  and 
comprehensive.  The  two  points  of  attack 
were,  first,  the  palace  of  the  Mongol 
prince,  Naohan,  known  as  Pei  tzu  Fu  or 
Prince's  Castle,  near  Chaoyang  ;  and 
next,  the  establishments  of  the  Christians 
at  Pakow,  within  the  Ping-chuan  magis- 
tracy. The  two  points  are  a  hundred 
miles  apart.  Both  are  within  the  official 
prefecture  of  Jeho,  the  town  of  Chaoyang 
being  in  the  extreme  northeast,  where  the 
Jeho  borders  the  Fengtien,  or  Moukden, 
prefecture ;  and  Pakow,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  J6ho,  the  centre  of  the  prefecture. 
The  whole  country  is  mountainous  aud 
bleak,  sparsely  peopled,  poor,  and  in 
winter  intensely  cold  ;  and  its  wild  tracks 
being  only  known  to  the  natives,  it  was 
reckoned  impassable  for  troops  unac- 
quainted with  the  defiles.  The  attack 
was  originally  planned  for  the  severest 
season  of  the  year,  January,  the  time 
when  troops  were  the  least  likely  to  be 
encountered.  The  calculation  was  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark,  for  even  in  the 
comparatively  mild  months  of  November 
and  December,  the  casualties  from  frost- 
bite and  sheer  cold  were  heavy.  But  they 
were  really  the  only  losses  worth  speaking 
of  suffered  by  the  imperial  troops. 

As  so  often  happens,  however,  in  such 
cases,  some  accident  —  of  which  various 
accounts  are  given,  perhaps  all  more  or 
less  true  —  brought  on  a  premature  colli- 
sion which  forced  the  conspirators  to  pre- 
cipitate the  crisis.  They  were  probably 
too  deeply  compromised  to  draw  back  if 
they  had  wished,  but  the  leaders  were 
sustained  by  a  profound  delusion  as  to  the 
relative  resources  of  the  parties.  They 
were  no  doubt  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Mongol  strength,  and  they  had  also 
taken  accurate  account  of  that  of  their 
Christian  countrymen.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment had  almost  ceased  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Anxious  only  to  save  their  own 
skins,  the  magistrates  were  cowering 
before  the  Mongols  at  one  place  and 
before  the  Christians  at  another;  and  the 
Tsai  li  perhaps  scarcely  understood  how 
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far  the  self-effacement  of  these  officials 
was  the  result  of  their  standing  instruc- 
tions not  to  embroil  the  government  with 
either  of  its  proteges.  Absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  objects  which  pressed  on 
them,  they  were  oblivious  of,  or  perhaps 
their  imagination  failed  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of,  the  power  which  must  event- 
ually be  brought  against  them.  For  as 
the  country  had  been  so  long  and  so  sys- 
tematically left  to  its  own  devices,  it  was 
not  unnatural  for  them  to  expect  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  so  left. 

The  auxiliaries  which  came  down  from 
Kirin  brought  their  families  and  impedi- 
menta with  them,  as  if  they  meant  to  stay. 
Perhaps  they  had  found  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  far  North  not  so  luxurious  but 
that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  them 
for  even  the  chance  of  amelioration  nearer 
to  the  fringe  of  the  settled  country. 

The  first  body  that  moved  from  Kirin 
province  were  intercepted  by  the  military 
commandant  there,  and  cut  to  pieces. 
But  the  second  levy  eluded  him,  and 
marched  to  the  rallying-point.  The  whole 
force  was  now  organized  by  Yang  and  Li, 
whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the 
banners,  and  to  whom  fealty  was  sworn 
for  that  and  any  ulterior  enterprise  to 
which  they  might  lead  the  band.  The 
mixed  force  necessarily  included  a  very 
large  proportion  of  unarmed  rabble,  and 
of  volunteers  who  had  no  aim  beyond  per- 
sonal plunder. 

The  assault  on  the  Mongol  prince  was 
sudden  and  fierce  ;  he  himself  was  de- 
spatched, and  his  whole  family,  in  true 
Oriental  fashion,  exterminated.  His  pal- 
ace was  of  course  wrecked  and  looted. 
Blood  was  up,  and  the  boats  burned.  In 
the  flush  of  victory  the  insurgents  sought 
out  all  the  Mongols  they  could  find,  and 
the  distinction,  owing  to  the  use  of 
Chinese  dress  and  language,  not  being 
always  clear,  the  Mongols  were  tracked 
by  the  infallible  finger-posts  of  the  Lama 
temples.  This  imparted  to  the  movement 
an  iconoclastic  character,  which,  however, 
was  quite  adventitious. 

The  victorious  band  then  marched  on 
and  entered  the  unwalled  town  of  Chao- 
yang.  There  was  there  a  solitary  English 
missionary,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  who  was  glad 
to  make  his  escape  with  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  —  they  having  no  force  what- 
ever to  withstand  the  invasion  and  who 
is  the  only  European  witness  of  any  of  the 
occurrences  in  that  region.  Chaoyan<j 
was  occupied  by  the  rebels  on  the  14th 
November. 

An  entirely  fortuitous  episode   of   the 


rising  occurred  in  that  same  locality, 
which  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  rouse  the  anger  and  the  fear  of  the 
imperial  family.  It  happened  that  the 
Mongol  prince,  Po-yen-ne-mo-hu,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Peking  field  force,  son  of 
the  famous  San  Ko  lin-sin,  who  resisted 
the  allied  forces  in  their  march  on  Peking 
in  i860,  was  present  in  the  neighborhood 
on  some  mission  connected  with  the 
graves  of  his  family,  and  he  had  with  him 
a  considerable  escort.  Being  a  man  of 
martial  spirit  like  his  father,  he  resolved 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  his  brother 
chieftain,  and,  full  of  his  personal  prestige 
and  confident  of  the  prowess  of  his  re- 
tainers, he  fell  upon  the  victorious  Chi- 
nese band  while  their  triumph  was  still 
fresh.  They  defeated  and  massacred  him 
with  his  whole  company.  So  appalled 
were  the  Peking  court  by  this  disaster  to 
one  of  the  imperial  chamberlains,  whose 
presence  was  so  familiar  about  the  palace, 
that  they  dared  not  divulge  the  plain  fact, 
but  gave  out  that  the  prince  had  died  a 
natural  death.  It  was  probably  to  this  un- 
toward incident  that  the  rebels  owed  their 
prompt  suppression. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  more  west- 
erly division  of  the  insurgent  force  to 
make  the  attack  which  had  been  allotted 
to  them  against  the  Christians  at  Pakow. 
It  was  carried  out  a  few  days  after  the 
capture  of  Chaoyang.  The  local  magis- 
trate, feeble  at  all  times,  was  of  course 
paralyzed  before  such  a  howling  mob, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong;  and  he  is  accused  of  giving 
his  sanction  to  the  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which,  however,  in  no  case  he  could 
have  prevented.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  magistrate  feigned  to  fraternize 
with  the  rebels  in  order  to  disarm  them 
against  himself  and  the  official  buildings, 
and  lead  them  into  a  trap,  the  more  effect- 
ually to  exterminate  them  when  assistance 
should  arrive.  The  Christians  at  any  rate 
were  overpowered,  notwithstanding  the 
stores  of  arms  which  they  were  reported  as 
having  provided  for  themselves  in  their 
religious  houses,  and  were  undoubtedly 
pillaged  and  severely  massacred.  Ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  the  Christians 
were  handled  badly  enough. 

Nemesis  was  promptly  afoot.  The  sen- 
sitive conscience  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment was  reached  by  two  avenues.  The 
Mongol  tribes  on  the  Chinese  frontier  are 
the  special  wards  of  the  Chinese  emperor, 
for  obvious  political  reasons;  and  the 
murder  of  the  two  princes  could  not  go 
unavenged.     The  Christian  communities, 
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too,  are  now  as  the  apple  of  their  eye  to 
the  Chinese  rulers,  for  it  is  from  them 
that  troubles  with  foreign  powers  emanate. 
Added  to  these  potent  considerations, 
there  was  perhaps  the  vague  alarm  as  to 
what  victorious  insurgents  might  next  be 
inclined  to  enterprise,  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  gather  strength  by  a  course  of 
unchecked  victory.  Fears  not  wholly 
chimerical !  The  court  becoming  thus 
suddenly  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis, 
troops  were  despatched  in  haste  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance,  where  they  arrived 
before  the  rioters  had  dispersed.  The 
generals  were  sent  to  kill,  and  they  killed, 
if  not  the  actual  insurgents,  still  "in  the 
catalogue  they  went  for  men."  In  plain 
truth,  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of  un- 
armed people,  who  could  not  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  soldiery  quick  enough  ;  for 
their  blood  was  now  up  and  the  backs  of 
a  mob  of  unarmed  men  is  a  sight  which 
the  Chinese  soldier  on  active  service  is 
seldom  able  to  withstand.  His  instinct  of 
pursuit  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  un- 
controllable. Two  generals  with  indepen- 
dent commands  were  sent  against  the  two 
flanks  of  the  rebel  force.  General  Yeh, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial 
troops  of  Chihli,  moved  on  Pakow,  where 
the  Christians  had  been  attacked ;  and 
General  Nieh,  also  with  Chihli  troops,  ad- 
vanced on  Chaoyang.  The  force  of  the 
latter  was  swollen  by  picked  troops  from 
the  garrison  of  Port  Arthur,  which  were 
conveyed  to  Kin  chow  by  sea.  These 
struck  terror  into  the  rebels  by  the  report 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  two  field- 
guns,  which,  however,  could  not  be  used  in 
such  a  country.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  success  of  both  divisions  was  reported. 
General  Nieh  occupied  Chaoyang  on  the 
28th  November,  and  fought  an  action  with 
the  rebels,  who  had  evacuated  the  town, 
about  thirty  miles  beyond,  routing  them 
with  great  slaughter.  General  Yeh  also 
dispersed  the  bands  from  Pakow  and  the 
vicinity  of  J^ho,  with  a  heavy  loss.  These 
successes  were  vigorously  followed  up  by 
the  military,  small  bands  being  hunted  out 
and  killed  in  many  places  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  whole  insurgent  movement 
cut  up.  It  is  not,  however,  their  actual 
prowess  in  battle,  for  which  there  was 
probably  little  call,  that  should  be  remem- 
bered to  the  credit  of  these  troops,  but 
their  mobility.  The  marches  they  made 
in  a  roadless  country,  bare  of  all  supplies, 
in  terrible  cold,  were  memorable.  Their 
superior  arms  and  drill  gave  them  great 
confidence,  and  they  were  inspired  with  sn 
eagerness  for  the  fight  which  is  not  usual 
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with  Chinese  troops,  and  which  rendered 
them  for  the  occasion  invincible.  No 
doubt  the  memory  of  their  prompt  and 
decisive  action  will  discourage  any  ten- 
dency to  insurrection  in  those  regions  for 
some  years  to  come. 

To  the  general  Yeh  seems  to  have  fallen 
the  chief  honor  of  hunting  out  the  fugi- 
tives in  the  ravines  of  that  rugged  coun- 
try;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
apprised,  by  treachery,  of  the  retreat  of 
the  real  responsible  leaders,  Yang  and 
Li.  It  is  said  he  parleyed  with  them,  and 
induced  them  to  surrender  to  him  on  the 
promise  that  if  they  would  only  come  with 
him  to  Tientsin  and  give  a  full  and  true 
account  of  the  revolt  to  the  viceroy  there, 
they  would  then  be  set  at  liberty.  It 
would  be  hard  to  believe  that  this  time- 
honored  ruse  for  getting  possession  of  the 
persons  of  Oriental  fugitives  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  resorted  to,  were  it  not 
that  authentic  Chinese  history  is  full  of 
incidents  of  that  kind,  where  faith  is  never 
kept,  except  when  it  suits  the  policy  of 
the  government,  and  yet  the  trick  seems 
never  to  lose  its  freshness. 

Three  captives  were  brought  down  to 
Tientsin,  Yang  and  his  son,  and  Li  Kwan. 
They  were  kept  about  two  weeks  by  the 
city  magistrate,  their  case  was  referred  to 
the  emperor,  the  emperor  relegated  the 
whole  matter  to  Li  Hungchang  and  the  pro- 
vincial judge  ;  and  the  two  were  executed, 
nominally  by  the  slow  process  applicable 
to  the  crime  of  parricide,  but  actually 
they  were  despatched  promptly,  the  slicing 
being  done  after  they  had  received  the 
coup-de-grdce. 

Before  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  the 
prisoners  were  brought  up  once  before  his 
Excellency  the  viceroy,  and  permitted  to 
speak. 

Yang,  the  elder,  an  educated  man  of 
grave  aspect,  made  a  short  but  impressive 
speech  in  the  hearing  of  the  subordinate 
officials  at  the  viceroy's  yamen.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  palliate  the  crime  of  in- 
surrection, but  said  since  the  government 
had  deigned  at  last  to  give  some  attention 
to  his  part  of  the  country,  they  might  by  a 
closer  investigation  discover  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  rising,  and  then  it  would  appear 
that  his  guilt  was  not  so  heinous  as  now 
appeared.  He  warned  the  government 
against  allowing  his  enemies  to  abuse 
their  triumph  over  his  long-sufTering  peo- 
ple ;  and  finally  declared  that,  if  by  his 
death  peace  might  be  purchased  for  his 
ubhappy  country,  he  cheerfully  made  the 
sacrifice. 
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The  final  official  summing-up  of  the 
episode  has  now  appeared  in  the  Pekinor 
Gazette.  A  Chinese  official  statement  is 
always  a  conventional  composition,  re- 
sembling the  actual  facts  no  more  than 
the  red  or  gold  lions  of  heraldry  resemble 
the  animal  as  he  exists  in  the  African 
plains,  or  even  in  the  Regent's  Park 
menagerie.  The  substance  of  the  report 
now  published  in  the  Peking  Gazette, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to 
the  throne  from  the  viceroy,  Li  Hung- 
chang,  is  the  depositions  of  the  two  lead- 
ers who  were  executed  on  20th  February. 
How  much  of  what  has  been  put  in  their 
mouths  the  two  morituri  actually  said  is 
quite  uncertain ;  but  under  the  compli- 
cated system  of  distribution  of  justice 
prevalent  in  China,  even  the  declarations 
of  dying  men  are  matters  of  bargain  and 
social  adjustment.  This  is  a  part  of  their 
business  which  Chinese  officials  under- 
stand very  well  indeed— how  the  inflex- 
ible majesty  of  the  law  may  be  vindicated 
with  the  least  amount  of  disturbance  to 
their  own  convenience. 

The  Chinese  official  is  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  take  life,  and  when  obliged  to  do 
so,  he  takes  care  to  cover  the  act  by  an 
indefinite  amount  of  redundant  justifica- 
tion, which  carries  the  record  of  the  case 
far  beyond  the  region  of  fact.  This  seems 
to  explain  the  character  of  the  judicial 
investigation  by  the  provincial  judges  of 
the  province  of  Chihli  into  the  guilt  of  the 
leaders,  Yang  and  Li.  First,  the  son  of 
Yang  is  let  off,  although  taken  with  his 
father,  because  he  was  declared  to  have 
been  given  for  adoption  to  another  family, 
and  to  have,  moreover,  been  ignorant  of 
the  insurrectionary  designs  of  his  father. 
The  brothers  and  nephews  of  Yang  Yueh- 
chen  are  held  in  custody  until  the  fate  of 
the  Mongol  prince,  Nao-han,  is  ascer- 
tained; while  as  to  his  mother  and  other 
relatives,  inquiries  are  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  they  be  alive  or  not,  and  if  alive, 
they  are  also  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  fate,  yet  to  be  ascertained,  of  the 
Mongol  prince.  For  the  sake  of  saving 
alive  the  family  of  Yang,  the  daring  fiction 
is  thus  introduced  into  his  deposition  that 
the  prince,  Nao-han,  with  his  son,  escaped, 
while  all  the  inmates  of  his  palace  were 
put  to  death,  and  is  only  missing,  not 
slain. 

But  since  it  was  predetermined  that 
Yang  himself  should  be  executed,  his  per- 
sonal guilt  is  piled  mountains  high  by  his 
own  confession.  And  in  order  to  justify 
the  campaign  of  six  to  eight  thousand 
well-armed  troops,  and  the  slaughter  they 


committed,  the  resistance  of  the  rebels  to 
the  imperial  troops  at  all  points  is  magni- 
fied by  Yang  beyond  recognition.  He  is 
even  made  to  swell  the  total  numbers  of 
his  adherents  to  twenty  thousand.  The 
truth  is,  there  was  no  resistance  and  no 
fighting,  but  much  reckless  slaughter  of 
unarmed  and  mostly  innocent  people. 

The  age  of  Yang  is  given  in  his  deposi- 
tion as  fifty-one,  though  he  was  popularly 
reckoned  as  sixty,  owing  to  his  white 
moustache.  Li  Kwan  gave  his  age  as 
thirty-five. 
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IN   TWO   PARTS. 

PART  I. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Angry  sounds  are  crying  — 

Harsh  reproaches  —  cruel  tauntings ; 
And  ever  and  anon  a  low  faint  sighing. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  kind  friend  of  mine 
put  an  old  manuscript  music-book  into  my 
hand.  "Take  it,"  he  said,  "and  look  at 
it,  and  read  the  songs.'*  And  as  I  did  so 
he  told  me  the  history  of  the  lady  to  whom 
it  had  belonged.  It  was  so  sad,  so  touch- 
ing, that  as  I  am  turning  over  the  faded 
leaves  I  fancy  I  can  hear  the  voices  even 
now  that  once  sang  from  these  yellow 
pages. 

There  is  one  voice,  the  principal  one, 
crying  out  shrill  and  clear:  *' Oh,  dear! 
How  he  does  keep  one  waiting!  What 
would  he  say  if  we  only  kept  him  three 
minutes!" 

This  voice  belongs  to  a  young  girl,  tall 
and  slight,  with  quick  flashing  blue  eyes. 
She  is  standing  in  her  riding-habit  by  the 
hall  door,  impatiently  playing  with  her 
riding-whip. 

She  makes  a  pretty  picture  standing 
there  with  the  big  door  behind  her  casting 
a  heavy  shadow  ;  inside,  there  is  a  great 
stone  hall  where  grim,  gaunt  figures  in 
armor,  with  rude,  quaint  weapons  in  their 
hands,  are  keeping  a  ghostly  watch. 
Sticks,  and  whips,  and  bludgeons  hang  on 
the  walls;  they  are  enough  to  lay  about 
the  shoulders  of  the  whole  county,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  did  once  upon  a  time, 
if  they  had  only  the  gift  of  speech  to  tell 
us  their  histories. 

Then  another  voice  comes,  nervous  and 
rather  slow,  very  unlike  the  first  quick 
one.  "Are  you  ready,  dear?  I  saw  the 
horses  from  my  boudoir,  and  I  know  how 
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it  puts  your  father  out  if  he  is  kept  at  all, 
so  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see." 

"  I  never  do  keep  him,  mother.  I  only 
wish  some  one  would,"  was  the  discon- 
tented answer. 

"Oh,  hush,  hush,  dear!"  And  Mrs. 
Aylmer  looked  shocked.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  the  familiar 
way  Joyce  talked  of  her  father.  His  very 
name  had  a  kind  of  magic  for  her  and 
filled  her  with  awe;  and  now  to  hear  their 
only  child  fretting,  and  sometimes  even 
speaking  rebelliously,  almost  made  her 
tremble.  Their  cousin,  Miss  Eliza  Ayl- 
mer, who  lived  with  them,  did  very  often 
say  things  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  thought  she 
would  have  done  better  to  have  left  alone  ; 
but  then  she  was  privileged,  for  she  was 
older  than  the  squire,  and  had  known  him 
all  his  life.  She  was  Joyce's  godmother, 
too;  so,  on  consideration  of  the  good  for- 
tunes that  godmothers  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  bring,  and  on  one  or  two  other 
matters,  the  squire  was  considerate  enough 
not  to  quarrel  with  her,  as  he  did  with 
most  people,  and  year  after  year,  to  the 
surprise  and  jealousy  of  her  other  rela- 
tions, she  continued  to  live  on  at  the  Hail. 

Now  another  voice  sounds,  thick  and 
angry;  it  is  evidently  scolding  some  in- 
visible person. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  Mrs.  Aylmer 
whispers.  "  It  was  bench  day  this  morn- 
ing, and  something  must  have  put  him 
out." 

"  Something  always  does,"  began  the 
girl ;  but  before  she  could  finish,  in  came 
the  squire  booted  and  spurred,  quite  ready 
for  a  gallop  across  country. 

"  Ready,  Joyce  ?  That  is  a  wonder. 
That  confounded  fellow  Rayne  came  at 
the  last  moment  about  the  repairs  to  the 
North  Lodge.  Fellows  should  come  at 
proper  times,  and  not  just  as  I  am  going 
out.  He  won't  a  second  time,  I  think.  I 
soon  teach  them  their  places  —  eh,  mad- 
am?"    And  then  the  two  rode  off. 

The  squire  was  wonderfully  like  his 
daughter;  but  where  he  was  strong  and 
obstinate,  she  was  weak  and  undecided  ; 
he  was  domineering  and  headstrong,  she 
was  passionate  but  yielding;  both  were  ex- 
citable and  sensitive  ;  but  he  had  no  heart, 
while  she  threw  her  heart  into  everything 
that  she  did.  It  was  generally  thrown 
back  to  her  with  a  sneering  fling,  and 
then,  oh,  how  often  she  longed  to  have 
been  born  heartless  like  her  father  !  Her 
mother  was  too  timid  to  show  her  love, 
and  her  father  laughed  at  it,  and  her 
cousin  did  not  believe  in  it.  And  so  my 
heroine  grew  up  without  one  ray  of  the 


greatest  gift  that  Heaven  bestows  upon 
us  —  that  gift  which  we  are  told  is  greater 
than  either  faith  or  hope.  Sympathy  never 
came  to  her,  love  was  denied  her,  and  yet 
all  the  time  love,  and  charity,  and  sym- 
pathy were  throbbing  at  her  heart. 

There  is  one  more  voice  to  sound  —  but 
we  are  not  ready  to  hear  it  yet  —  and  then 
all  the  voices  in  this  little  story  will  have 
been  heard.  This  new  voice  that  will 
come  presently  with  its  gay,  careless  ring, 
was  the  real  cause  of  this  story  being 
written,  and  of  the  trouble  that  fell  on 
Aylmer  Hall. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  squire, 
cutting  some  thick  slices  of  beef  for  his 
two  favorite  pointers,  who  always  sat  one 
each  side  of  him,  said  :  — 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  madam,  I  met 
Lord  Cotterville  the  other  day  at  York. 
His  son  is  coming  this  way  soon,  and  he 
asked  me  if  he  might  come  here  for  a  day 
or  two.  Lady  Cotterville  is  a  connection 
of  ours,  you  know,  Eliza,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  cousin,  "and  a  precious  disagree- 
able woman  she  was,  too ;  but  her  son 
may  be  nice.  So  I  said  yes,  and  asked 
Lord  Cotterville  too;  but  he  can't  come 
—  he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland." 

Joyce  looked  up  with  a  pretty,  flushed 
face.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard 
of  before;  her  father  actually  inviting  a 
visitor  to  the  house,  and  the  visitor  a 
young  man  I  Why,  if  she  even  wanted 
poor  Miss  Green,  the  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter, to  be  asked  to  luncheon  she  had  to 
wait  till  he  was  in  a  good  temper,  and 
then  take  her  opportunity  of  doing  it,  in 
some  way  that  would  not  disturb  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  day  without  a  storm. 

"A  sad,  wild  fellow  Lord  Cotterville 
was  in  my  day,"  said  Miss  Eliza.  "  He 
only  married  Jane  for  her  money,  and  so  I 
told  her.  I  don't  think  she  has  ever  liked 
me  since.  People  are  never  grateful  for 
good  advice,  especially  where  matrimony 
is  concerned." 

"You  are  such  an  experienced  person 
on  that  subject,"  laughed  the  squire,  with 
a  provoking  little  chuckle. 

"It  has  been  entirely  my  own  fault, 
Robert,"  bridled  poor  Miss  Eliza.  "  Few, 
very  few  people  have  had  more  offers  in 
their  day  than  I  have,  but  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  about  the  duties  of  wives,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  yet  that  I  felt  I 
could  conscientiously  obey." 

"  Hum  !  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
submission  about  an  Aylmer,"  grinned  the 
squire. 

In  the  mean  time  pretty  Joyce  was  quite 
in  a  flutter.     She  wondered  if  she  should 
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have  to  sing  to  amuse  this  young  man,  as 
she  generally  did  when  guests  were  stay- 
ing there.  If  so,  she  must  put  a  new  rib- 
bon on  her  guitar  and  have  that  out  too. 
They  never  had  music  when  they  were 
alone,  for  her  father  did  not  like  it ;  but  if 
he  went  out,  then  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her 
daughter  always  sat  in  the  big  drawing- 
room,  where  a  harp  and  a  grand  piano 
stood  ;  and  then  Joyce's  clear  voice  would 
fill  the  room  and  chase  away  the  dreary 
memories  that  haunted  it,  and  unawares 
she  peopled  it  for  her  mother  with  friends 
and  reminiscences  of  earlier  days. 

Once,  Joyce,  looking  up  —  she  had  been 
singing  one  of  the  old  songs  before  me  — 
"  Un  jeune  troubadour  qui  chante  et  fait 
la  guerre,  se  venait  chez  son  p^re  rdvant  k 
son  amour"  —  saw  that  her  mother,  in- 
stead of  going  on  with  her  knitting,  had 
laid  her  work  aside,  and  —  yes,  surely 
there  were  some  tears  quietly  stealing 
down  her  face. 

"Oh,  mother  dear!  Dear,  dearest 
mother  !  What  is  the  matter?  "  she  cried 
in  her  impetuous  way,  throwing  down  the 
stand  with  her  book  on  it  as  she  rushed  to 
her  mother. 

"It  is  nothing,  dear;  nothing,"  she 
said;  "but  I  was  thinking  of  that  song, 
and  of  some  one  —  some  one  "  —  and 
here  the  poor  lady  blushed  almost  guiltily 
—  "  who  once  sang  it,  years  ago,  dear.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  He  went  off  sing- 
ing it,  and  I  was  quite  a  girl,  as  young  as 
you  are,  and  ah  !  I  was  a  happy  girl." 

Joyce  had  never  seen  her  mother  moved 
like  this  before,  and  she  drew  a  footstool 
to  her  feet  and  laid  her  pretty,  yellow  head 
on  her  mother's  knees. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  dear,"  she  said,  al- 
most in  a  protecting  tone  ;  it  was  one  she 
always  used  to  her  mother,  as  if  she  were 
some  poor  pet  that  she  was  shielding  and 
caressing. 

"It.?"  said  her  mother,  half-startled. 
*'  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Joyce.  I  am  a 
very  happy  woman,  and  I  married  your 
father  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  —  I  don't 
know  what  to  tell." 

"Ah,  but  he  was  not  '  le  jeune  trouba- 
dour qui  chante  et  fait  la  guerre,'  "  said 
Joyce  persistingly.  "  He  had  amiable 
manners,  and  was  not  cross  and  disagree- 
able all  day  long.  I  should  have  gone 
mad  before  a  year  was  over.  I  know  I 
should." 

"  Joyce  !  Joyce  !  I  can't  let  you  say  such 
things.  You  must  never  speak  like  that 
to  me  again."  And  po»  r  Mrs.  Aylmer 
rose  horrified,  and  rustled  herself  out  of 
the  room  to  take  the  safer  shelter  under 


Miss  Eliza's  cut-and-dried  little  remarks 
upon  men  and  manners  and  the  growing 
ingratitude  of  the  world. 

Joyce  rose  up  too,  sorry  and  perplexed. 
Here  had  been  the  beginning  of  such  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  now  it  was  all  over, 
and  her  mother  was  offended,  and  the 
music  was  stopped,  and  she  must  go  to 
the  other  room  and  wait  till  bedtime,  with 
endless  colors  of  silk  for  her  embroidery, 
or  yawn  through  a  dreary  book  till  ten 
o'clock  struck,  and  then  they  were  all  ush- 
ered into  the  hall,  where  the  servants  were 
assembled  at  the  end,  and  where  Mrs. 
Aylmer  nervously  read  prayers  when  her 
husband  was  away. 

CHAPTER  II. 

For  some  few  weeks  after  my  poor 
heroine's  unlucky  little  song  of  the  trouba- 
dour she  left  the  book  alone,  and  her 
music  was  silent,  and  life  grew  more  stag- 
nant than  ever. 

One  fine  spring  morning,  however,  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  shine  and  the  birds 
to  sing,  and  nature  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake,  with  her  many  gay  colors  all  alight, 
as  if  she  would  start  up  and  cry,  "Winter 
is  gone — the  long  dreary  waiting  winter; 
and  spring  is  come  —  the  happy,  bright 
spring  with  its  new  world  of  love  and  joy 
and  gladness." 

"  Bother  take  that  fellow !  "  cried  the 
squire.  "Here  is  a  letter  from  young 
Cotterville.  He  is  leaving  Oxford,  and 
he  is  on  his  way  to  join  his  father  in  Scot- 
land, and  he  proposes  to  come  here  for  a 
day  or  two  on  Wednesday  on  his  way  up. 
Confound  his  impertinence  !  I  don't  want 
him.  No  time  to  put  him  off  either. 
Just  like  people.  No  consideration  what- 
ever ! " 

"But  you  invited  him,  father,"  Joyce 
interrupted. 

•'  Take  me  up  before  I  am  down,  Joyce. 
That's  right,  always  contradict  your 
father  ;  you  would  not  be  your  mother's 
child  if  you  did  not.  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  say  I  did  w^/ invite  him,"  thumping  his 
hand  on  the  table  till  all  the  cups  and 
saucers  rattled  as  if  they  also  lived  in  fear 
and  trembling  of  the  master  and  his  tem- 
per. "  I  simply  said  to  his  father  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  young  man  some  day 
when  he  was  near  here.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  should  come  here  now.  If  it  had 
been  winter  I  should  have  mounted  him 
and  shown  what  real  hunting  is.  A  poor 
sawney  lad  from  the  south  would  rather 
open  his  eyes,  I  expect,  at  one  of  our 
I  runs." 
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"  Well,  we  will  amuse  him  the  best  way 
we  can,"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer. 

"Yes,  you  women  must  see  to  that.  I 
can't  go  bothering  about  all  day  after  him. 
I  am  far  too  busy,"  said  the  squire,  as  he 
got  up  and  left  the  room. 

I  don't  think  any  young  girl  could  have 
been  in  a  greater  flutter  of  excitement  than 
Joyce  was  before  this  wonderful  stranger 
appeared.  A  thousand  times  in  the  day 
she  wondered  what  he  would  be  like. 
Would  he  ever  speak  to  her  ?  or  would 
he,  like  most  of  their  guests,  almost  ignore 
her?  He  must  of  course  be  very  nice  to 
her  mother,  but  he  need  not  pay  too  much 
attention  to  her  cousin  Eliza;  in  fact,  he 
might  sometimes  overlook  her,  and  per- 
haps he  might  like  music;  but  this  was 
too  much  to  hope. 

When  Henry  Cotterville  really  appeared, 
he  was  like  no  hero  in  Joyce's  favorite 
books ;  he  was  only  a  simple,  nice  young 
man  with  a  good-natured  face,  which 
looked  as  if  he  could  not  say  no  to  any 
one,  and  as  if  he  must  be  "all-hail-fellow- 
well-met "  to  everybody  in  the  world.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  like  him,  he  was  so 
genial  to  all.  He  was  not  over-wise  or 
brilliant,  but  he  had  a  great  stock  of  little 
kindly  words  and  deeds  which  often  go  a 
great  deal  farther  than  cleverer  ones. 

Neither  was  he  fair,  as  Joyce  had  imag- 
ined him,  but  dark  brown,  and  rather 
short.  In  fact,  I  must  confess  she  was 
rather  disappointed  in  him  ;  for  she  meas- 
ured him  by  the  Aylmer  standard,  who 
judged  all  race  according  to  their  own 
image  :  tall,  slight,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  high  Grecian  nose.  ''These  showed 
blood,"  the  squire  would  remark,  stroking 
his  own  Jewish-looking  nose. 

All  Joyce's  prejudice  melted  when,  the 
first  evening,  dinner  being  over,  Henry 
Cotterville  came  across  to  her  and  asked 
her  if  she  sang. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  and  then  looked  to 
where  her  father  was  standing,  "  but  he 
does  not  like  music." 

"Oh,  ho  !  there  is  the  tartar.  Guessed 
as  much  by  those  steel-blue  eyes,"  thought 
Henry  Cotterville  ;  and  then  he  said  aloud, 
"We  will  wait  till  he  goes  to  sleep  —  I 
suppose  he  does  ;  most  elderly  people  do 
—  and  then  we  could  go  and  sing." 

"What  a  pretty  girl  she  is!"  he  went 
on  with  his  thoughts.  "  I  wonder  my 
mother  never  mentioned  her,  I  wonder  if 
this  place  goes  to  her.  There  is  no  son. 
It  would  be  a  nice  property  to  have.  I 
shouldn't  object  to  it.  It  would  make  a 
very  comfortable  home  for  a  pooryoungei" 
fellow  like  me." 


With  this  last  thought  in  his  head  he 
made  himself  so  much  at  home,  that  be- 
fore an  hour  was  over  they  all  felt  they 
had  known  him  all  their  lives.  The  squire 
went  to  his  armchair,  where  very  soon 
loud  snores  were  heard  from  behind  the 
upheld  Times.  Mrs.  Aylmer  laid  aside 
the  bit  of  worsted  work,  that  was  only 
brought  out  when  visitors  were  present. 
Joyce  found  herself  lighting  the  candles 
in  the  drawing-room  ready  for  the  music; 
only  Miss  Eliza  preserved  her  frigid,  on- 
your-guard  manner. 

"  That  young  man  is  sent  to  look  at 
Joyce,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  Henry  Cot- 
terville left  the  room. 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  he  is  not,"  Mrs. 
Aylmer  said. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Don't  tell  me. 
I  am  not  a  fool.  I  know  men  well  enough. 
They  are  always  after  something,  and  this 
young  man  is  after  Joyce's  money.  Jane 
always  was  a  designing  woman,  and  she 
has  sent  him." 

"  Don't  say  so  before  Robert,  even  if 
you  think  it.  He  would  be  so  angry,  he 
would  order  him  out  of  the  house  at  once,'* 
Mrs.  Aylmer  whispered. 

Miss  Eliza  kept  a  dignified  silence,  but 
her  knitting-needles  gave  the  ominous  little 
click  they  always  did  whenever  she  con- 
sidered people  were  making  fools  of  them- 
selves. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  sit  in  the 
drawing-room  if  you  think  so,  Eliza,"  said 
Mrs.  Aylmer;  "but  I  don't  think  he 
means  anything,  and  Joyce  is  so  very 
young." 

"You  were  only  a  year  older  when  you 
married,  and  I  myself  had  several  offers 
before  I  was  her  age."  And  so  meek 
Mrs.  Aylmer  went,  and  she  only  found,  as 
she  expected,  the  son  of  that  very  design- 
ing woman  quietly  turning  over  a  music- 
book  on  the  table,  while  Joyce,  sitting  at 
the  piano,  was  playing  some  airs  out  of 
her  head. 

"  Hulloh  !  what  have  you  got  here? 
Duets,  by  Jove  !  that  is  jolly  !  Now  look 
here,  Miss  Aylmer,  we  murt  try  them  — 
Oh,  bother!  they  are  all  Italian.  Why, 
what  a  learned  young  lady  you  must  be  ! 
Pray,  who  do  you  sing  duets  with  here? 
Does  your  aunt  —  no,  cousin  —  no  —  who 
is  she  ?  She  looks  as  if  once  upon  a  time 
she  had  swallowed  a  whole  canful  of  vin- 
egar, and  had  not  got  over  it  yet.  She 
does  not  sing,  does  she  ?  " 

Joyce  laughed  at  this  weak  little  joke  as 
if  it  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  she 
brightened  up  and  laughed  again.  Her 
laugh  was  the  one  thing  that  spoilt  her; 
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it  was  so  unlike  herself,  it  was  so  hard  and 
loud.  Henry  Cotterville  looked  up  rather 
astonished,  but  the  next  moment  she  was 
looking  so  pretty,  the  laugh  went  entirely 
out  of  his  head. 

«*  Don't  you  think  if  you  are  going  to 
have  any  more  music  you  had  better  go 
on  ?  We  shall  have  prayers  directly," 
Mrs.  Aylmer  suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have  prayers,  do  you  ? 
All  right,  let  us  go  on.  Look  here,  Miss 
Aylmer,  here  is  a  duet  —  a  French  one. 
My  mother  has  a  French  maid,  and  I  can 
manage  French  if  there  are  no  very  long 
words." 

And  then  they  sang,  "  Adieu,  cceur  moi, 
moi  q'alle  parti,  moi  q'alle  parti  pour 
Sainte  Loizi.  Bai,  bai,  bai  petit  baisir 
zizie,  bai  petit  baisir  avant  moi  parti,  bai, 
bai,  bai  petit  baisir  zizie.  Bai  petit  baisir 
avant  moi  parti." 

This  was  the  first  evening ;  but  many 
followed  like  this  one. 

The  squire  tolerated  his  visitor;  he 
even  went  farther,  he  did  not  dislike  him, 
and  he  was  glad  the  women  should  see 
something  amusing  in  him.  He  for  his 
part  liked  a  man  to  be  a  man,  and  not 
dangle  over  pianos  and  singing,  but  he  had 
no  doubt  young  Cotterville  was  all  very 
well  in  his  way. 

Miss  Eliza  was  the  only  one  who  re- 
mained unconquered,  and  she  pursed  up 
her  thin  lips  and  knitted  away  more 
resolutely  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  Cotterville  Hall,  Suffolk. 

"My  dear  Henry,  —  I  am  very  much 
astonished  to  find  from  your  father  that 
you  have  not  joined  him  in  Scotland,  and 
I  must  say  I  am  also  more  astonished  to 
find  out  that  your  few  days  at  Aylmer 
have  been  so  long  prolonged.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  should  think  it  the  very 
dullest  of  all  dull  houses  to  stay  in. 

"A  little  bird  (and  you  know  there  are 
plenty  of  little  birds  hopping  about  the 
world  beside  those  at  Oxford)  has  just 
hinted  to  me  that  there  may  be  another 
attraction  at  Aylmer  besides  the  country 
which,  I  believe,  you  went  to  see.  If  this 
is  true,  dear  Henry,  I  must  honestly  tell 
you  that  neither  your  father  nor  I  would 
ever  give  our  consent  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween any  one  of  you  and  Miss  Aylmer. 
There  are  reasons  I  would  rather  keep  to 
myself  which  entirely  prevent  any  idea  of 
such  a  thing  ever  taking  place.  Be  a 
sensible  boy,  dear,  as  I  always  knew  you 
would  be,  when  you  were  once  fairly  rid 
of  all  those  wine-parties  and   fast  young 
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men  at  Oxford,  and  come  home.  I  have 
a  charming  party  for  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  some  people  coming  I  particularly 
wish  you  to  meet.  My  love  to  the  Ayl- 
mers.         Your  affectionate  mother, 

"Jane  Cotterville. 
"  My  love  to  Eliza  Aylmer.  What  sort 
of  a  woman  is  she  now?  I  think  she 
hates  me,  and  was  jealous  of  your  father 
liking  me.  I  always  thought  she  wanted 
to  catch  him  herself " 

While  Henry  was  reading  his  mother's 
letter,  poor  Joyce  was  catching  it  from  her 
father.  He  had  grown  so  accustomed  to 
his  visitor,  that  his  temper,  which  never 
failed  to  assert  itself  at  every  possible 
opportunity,  was  no  longer  kept  in  abey- 
ance, but  showed  itself  in  its  true  colors, 
to  the  younger  man's  perpetual  astonish- 
ment and  amusement. 

To-day  as  he  looked  up  he  caught  sight 
of  pretty  Joyce's  eyes  full  of  tears  ;  her 
head  drooped,  and  she  had  evidently  a 
struggle  to  keep  quiet.  Henry  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  the  fuss  was ;  he 
only  thought  how  charming  she  looked, 
and  what  a  shame  it  was  her  father  should 
be  allowed  to  treat  her  so  badly. 

"What  will  you  have,  Cotterville? 
Game  pie  or  hot  cutlets  ?  "  called  out  the 
squire.  "We  must  look  sharp.  Church 
at  10.30.  Always  10.30  in  the  north,  you 
know,  and  I  keep  the  parson  punctual. 
Always  have  my  watch  in  my  hand  when 
he  comes  in,  and  if  he  is  one  minute  late 
you  should  see  the  flurry  he  is  in.  Do 
the  same  by  the  hounds,  sir.  Sad,  lazy 
master  we  used  to  have  —  keep  us  waiting 
half  an  hour  or  longer.  Don't  now  —  eh, 
madam  ?  I  taught  him  a  lesson  once,  out 
in  the  open  field  there,  and  before  all  the 
company  too,  and  now  he  is  so  punctual, 
we  could  set  our  clocks  by  him." 

"  Rather  an  uncomfortable  fellow  for  a 
father-in-law,"  the  young  man  thought; 
"but  my  mother  has  no  right  to  treat  me 
like  a  boy,  and  why  she  should  always  be 
raking  up  that  Oxford  time,  I  can't  im- 
agine. The  other  fellows  were  quite-  as 
extravagant.  Surely  Aylmer  Hall  would 
wipe  away  all  my  wild  oats,  and  leave  me 
a  very  nice  home,  and  a  pretty  wife  into 
the  bargain." 

When  Henry  Cotterville  had  come  to 
Aylmer  Hall  he  had  had  no  idea  of  falling 
in  love  with  the  heiress  of  it.  He  was  far 
too  much  engrossed  by  himself  to  think 
of  others.  He  liked  playing  first  fiddle, 
and  being  the  only  man  in  the  house  ;  he 
liked  the  fact  of  being  liked,  and  of  feeling 
he  was  a  novelty  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ayl- 
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mer;  and  he  liked  the  simple,  feudal  sort 
of  fashion  in  which  they  lived.  When  he 
grew  more  intimate  with  them  he  liked 
the  importance  of  Mrs.  Aylmer  appealing 
to  him  if  she  wanted  the  squire  to  make 
any  changes.  It  made  him  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  flattered  his  vanity.  These 
were  the  reasons  he  stayed  on,  and  his 
mother's  letter  upset  him  dreadfully. 

"  I  shall  do  as  I  please,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. Nevertheless  the  letter  remained  in 
his  pocket,  and  cost  him  many  a  misgiv- 
ing, for  he  was  a  weak-minded  young 
man,  and  easily  led  by  one  person  or  an- 
other. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  family 
started,  for  the  little  church  is  only  a  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Hall  door  down 
the  long  avenue.  It  is  so  near  that  the 
curfew  bell,  which  still  rings,  was  always 
associated  in  Joyce's  mind  as  the  "bed- 
time bell,"  for  when  she  was  a  little  child 
the  moment  that  sounded,  off  she  was 
sent.  Henry  was  surprised  to  see  the 
squire  marching  in,  and  not  going  into  the 
usual  open  west  door. 

"We  sit  by  ourselves,"  Joyce  whis- 
pered. And  then  they  followed  Mr. 
Aylmer  round  a  well-kept  gravel  path  till 
they  came  to  a  small  door,  which  the 
sexton  was  holding  open,  bowing  obse- 
quiously to  each  of  them  as  they  went  in. 
The  flight  of  stairs  they  went  up  led  to 
another  door  which  the  squire  was  hold- 
ing, and  which  to  Henry's  eyes  looked  as 
if  it  opened  into  a  long,  comfortable  East- 
ern room,  with  low,  easy  crimson  velvet 
seats,  and  beautiful  crimson  cushions  and 
footstools.  It  ran  the  length  of  the 
church,  but  a  portion  of  it  was  panelled  off 
for  the  servants  from  the  Hall.  Soon  came 
a  trampling  of  steps,  and  the  servants'  part 
was  filling.  Out  came  the  squire's  watch  ; 
in  came  the  clergyman,  and  the  door 
down-stairs  leading  to  the  Aylmer  gallery 
was  locked. 

"Something  decidedly  Eastern,  and  not 
quite  canny,"  Henry  thought;  but  he  had 
chosen  his  seat  next  to  Joyce,  and  as  he 
listened  to  her  clear,  young  voice  singing 
the  Venite  the  Eastern  feeling  died  off. 
He  looked  upon  the  walls  opposite,  and 
there  in  deep,  black  letters  on  white  mar- 
ble were  the  words  engraven,  "  Joyce 
Aylmer,  1600,"  "Joyce  Aylmer,  1547." 
Joyce,  Joyce,  Joyce  seemed  written  all 
over  the  church.  It  filled  the  young  man 
with  quite  a  new  sentimental  feeling,  and 
he  felt  almost  cowed  to  think  that  out  of 
the  whole  lot  of  those  Joyce  Aylmers 
there  was  but  one  living  one,  and  she  was 
sitting  by  his  side. 


5r  of    1 


"  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
God,  Hymn  124.     124th  Hymn  —  'I  dare 
not  choose  my  lot.'  " 

The  hymn  broke  upon  Henry's  thoughts 
so  suddenly  that  he  almost  gave  a  start. 
He  had  no  book;  Joyce  held  him  hers  as 
they  stood  up,  but  Miss  Eliza  instantly 
poked  an  "  Ancient  and  Modern  "  into  his 
hand. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said  shortly,  when 
Henry  looked  at  the  one  he  was  holding 
with  Joyce;  and  she  retired  back  to  her 
seat  with  a  told-you-so  look  at  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer. 

Quite  unconsciously  these  two  went  on 
singing  their  hymn. 


I  dare  not  choose  my  lot ; 

I  would  not  if  I  might ; 
Choose  thou  for  me,  my  God, 

So  shall  I  walk  aright. 


Poor  little  Joyce,  she  certainly  had  not 
chosen  her  lot,  and  I  do  not  even  know 
that  she  wished  to  change  it  then  ;  she 
certainly  was  not  as  contented  with  it  as 
she  had  been,  but  she  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  connecting  her  discontent  with  the 
kind-hearted  visitor  beside  her. 

The  sermon  was  rather  a  long  one,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Henry  Cotterville  did 
not  listen  to  much  of  it.  The  hymn  they 
had  just  sung  sent  him  moralizing  upon 
the  hardness  of  "lots."  There  was  this 
poor  little  girl  close  to  him  endowed  with 
all  the  riches  and  beauty  possible,  and  yet 
what  was  her  lot.?  Hard,  frightened, 
lonely,  sad.  Here  was  his ;  an  easy, 
happy  fellow,  liking  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  and  ready  to  share  them  with 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  yet  he  was  only 
a  younger  son,  and  his  worldly  endowment 
would  depend  upon  how  much  his  father 
would  choose  to  leave  him. 

"  My  mother  often  takes  unnecessary 
fancies  into  her  head,  but  I  really  think  I 
might  do  worse,"  he  thought;  "still,  I 
have  not  said  a  word,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
say  one." 

A  very  dutiful  resolution !  How  long 
was  it  kept  ? 

"Will  you  come  and  feed  the  horses?" 
Joyce  asked  after  they  had  been  unlocked 
from  their  gallery  and  had  come  out  of 
church.     "  I  always  do." 

As  they  were  nearing  the  stables,  how- 
ever, they  heard  the  squire's  voice,  fast 
and  angry. 

Joyce  turned  color.  "  Let  us  go  into 
the  park  and  wait  a  little.  I  hate  being 
there  if  a  row  is  going  on."  And  so  the 
two  wandered  off  down  an  avenue  that  led 
to  the  river.     As  they  were  standing  by 
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the  bank  watching  some  trout  splashing, 
"I  have  had  an  awfully  jolly  time  here, 
Miss  Aylmer,"  Henry  was  saying,  "but 
all  good'things  come  to  an  end,  you  know, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  visit  must." 

Joyce  looked  up,  her  face  full  of  dis- 
may. 

"There  are  some  things  going  on  at 
home — house  full,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know,  and  I  am  wanted  back," 
he  continued,  gaining  importance  with 
every  word  he  said.  • 

"  Oh,  of  course  everybody  must  want 
you,"   said   innocent    Joyce;    "but  what 

shall  we  do  without  you  ?    It  will  be " 

and  here  she  stopped. 

"  You  will  get  on  very  well  without  me," 
he  answered,  in  a  kind,  superior  manner. 
"You  must  learn  to  be  more  self-reliant, 
you  know,  and  not  give  in  too  much  to 
your  elders." 

"  But  we  shall  miss  you  so,"  continues 
poor  Joyce. 

"  You  must  have  some  one  else  to  come 
and  stay  with  you — some  one  who  will 
ride  with  you  and  sing  with  you  while  I 
am  away." 

"  But  we  never  have  any  one,"  cried 
Joyce.  "  My  father  quarrels  generally 
with  the  people  we  can  know ;  and  the 
others  —  the  Greens,  and  all  that  set  — 
are  all  very  well,  but  we  cannot  be  friends 
exactly  with  them,  you  know." 

And  this  simple  Princess  Aylmer 
looked  up  with  distressed  eyes. 

"Somebody  will  come  some  day  you 
will  like  just  as  well  as  you  do  me,"  he  an- 
swered, with  the  faintest  tinge  of  jealousy 
in  his  voice. 

"  Never  I  "  cried  Joyce  emphatically. 
Then  she  flushed  up,  startled  at  herself. 

"Poor  little  thing!  It  is  rather  hard 
lines  upon  her.  So  here  goes  !  "  And 
the  next  minute  he  was  holding  both  her 
hands,  and  the  old,  old  song,  that  is  set  to 
so  many  different  tunes,  was  being  sung 
again  under  those  great  old  beech-trees, 
and  the  rushing  river  was  its  restless 
accompaniment. 

To  the  one  voice  singing  in  this  new  duet 
came  a  few  sudden  thrilling  harmonious 
chords  ;  it  ended,  however,  almost  directly 
in  the  wildest,  saddest  fugue  that  has  ever 
been  composed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEW  more  weeks  passed  by,  and 
Henry  Cotterville  still  lingered  on.  He 
had  not  told  his  mother  about  this  "little 
episode  in  his  life,"  as  he  called  it.  There 
was  time  enough  for  that,  he  thouj:;ht, 
when  he  got  back  ;  but  he  was  not  feeling 


quite  comfortable,  and  it  was  with  a  sort 
of  unrecognized  relief  that  he  left  Aylmer 
Hall  and  went  back  to  Suffolk. 

Every  one  but  Miss  Eliza  Aylmer  was 
sorry  when  he  left.  The  squire  for  a 
short  time  was  radiant  with  good  temper; 
he  had  no  idea  Joyce  would  have  shown 
such  good  sense  in  choosing  a  young  man. 
Mrs.  Aylmer  held  her  hand  and  kissed 
her  ;  she  did  not  say  much,  but  her  daugh- 
ter often  saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Her  cousin  looked  at  her  over  her  spec- 
tacles. "So  you  expect  it  to  last  forever, 
child,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  be 
mistaken,  but  my  experience  of  men  is 
very  different."  And  then  she  resumed 
her  knitting. 

For  some  days  not  a  line  was  received, 
not  a  sound  was  heard  from  any  of  the 
Cottervilles.  Every  day  Joyce  looked 
with  a  gentle  surprise  in  her  face,  but  she 
had  great  faith  ;  Henry  was  only  planning 
some  little  pleasure  for  her,  she  was  quite 
sure  —  that  was  all. 

One  morning  she  was  earlier  than  usual, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  she  was  down-stairs  be- 
fore her  father.  A  letter  was  lying  by  her 
plate  in  an  unknown  hand  ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  she  had  never  seen  Henry's  writ- 
ing. This  was,  of  course,  the  answer  to 
her  little  note  she  had  written  him  telling 
him  how  much  she  missed  him,  how  she 
thought  of  him  every  day,  until  she  was 
afraid  her  very  love  was  leading  her  self- 
ishly to  think  of  nothing  else.  And  then, 
at  the  end,  was  a  harmless  little  reproach  ; 
why  did  he  not  write  to  her?  did  he  not 
know  how  she  was  longing  for  only  one 
word  ?  Ah  !  here  was  the  answer,  delayed 
by  some  accident ;  or  perhaps  he  was 
ill.  And  she  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
she  read  (or  did  she  read?)  the  answer. 
It  was  held  in  her  hand,  and  she  saw 
the  words,  but  she  sat  still  as  if  she  were 
a  statue. 

Poor  little  thing,  in  her  simple  faith  she 
had  asked  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  here  is 
her  stone. 

"  Cotterville  Hnll. 
"  Dear  Joyce,  — I  am  so  very,  very  sorry 
for  what  has  happened,  and  I  ought  to 
have  written  to  you  as  soon  as  I  got  home, 
but  I  put  it  off,  hoping  in  vain  to  bring  my 
parents  round.  As  I  see  no  chance  of  it, 
I  write  to  say  how  very  sorry  I  am  that 
our  hasty  engagement  must  come  to  an 
end.  My  mother  is  going  to  write  to  your 
father,  so  that  will  save  my  going  into 
particulars  with  you.  The  only  good  thing 
I  can  see  in  our  giving  up  each  other  is 
for  you.  I  was  not  half  a  good  enough 
match   for  you,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
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make  a  much  better  marriage  some  day. 
I   hope  you  will  marry  a  man  worthy  of 
you,  dear  Joyce,  and  still  let  me  be, 
"  Your  affectionate  friend, 
"  Henry  Cotterville." 

While  she  was  holding  this  heartless 
letter  in  her  hand,  her  father  came  down. 
He  did  not  notice  her  or  her  strange  white 
look  ;  he  took  up  a  thick  letter  with  a  big 
coronet  and  a  C  on  it,  and  he  opened  it. 

What  he  read  no  one  ever  knew.  He 
swore  one  awful  oath,  and  desired  Henry 
Cotterville's  name  was  never  more  to  be 
mentioned. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  came  into  the  room  and 
saw  something  dreadful  had  happened, 
but  was  too  timid  to  ask  any  questions. 

Joyce  came  mechanically  to  the  table, 
but  she  ate  nothing  ;  she  gave  a  little 
laugh  when  Miss  Eliza  asked  her  where 
her  appetite  was  gone. 

"  Appetites  don't  last  forever,  do  they  ?  " 
mother  looked  perplexed,  and  the  dreary 
she  asked,  with  another  harsh  laugh.  Her 
meal  came  to  an  end. 

Poor  Mrs.  Aylmer!  What  she  went 
through  in  those  days  no  one  could  tell. 
Her  husband  was  so  passionate,  she  was 
hardly  able  to  speak  to  him  ;  Joyce  looked 
so  sad,  it  almost  broke  her  mother's  heart. 
The  climax  of  all  came  one  wet  afternoon 
when  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Miss  Eliza  were 
sitting  in  the  round  oak  parlor,  where 
quaint  scrolls  twist  round  and  round  the 
carved  high  fireplace.  They  were  talking 
in  subdued  voices  about  poor  Joyce  and 
the  trouble  that  had  befallen  her,  and  about 
the  contents  of  Jane  Cotterville's  mysteri- 
ous letter. 

"  It  was  something  very  bad  to  have  up- 
set him  so." 

"  It  was  very  unfortunate,"  Miss  Eliza 
replied,  "  very  unfortunate  it  should  have 
happened.  You  know,  Dora,  I  did  warn 
you,  even  the  very  day  the  young  man 
came  here." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Aylmer,  "but  I 
never  thought  Joyce  would  fall  in  love  so 
easily." 

Joyce  all  the  time  was  sitting  on  the 
broad  window-seat  looking  out  over  the 
park  ;  she  was  so  hidden  by  the  curtain 
that  neither  of  the  ladies  saw  her,  and 
they  went  on  with  their  talk.  Presently 
in  came  the  squire. 

"What  are  you  two  doing?"  he  asked, 
in  an  unusually  pleasant  temper,  and  he 
pulhd  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  them. 

"  We  are  talking  about  Joyce  and  her 
sad  love  affair,"  said  Miss  Eliza  rather 
sharply.     His  face  darkened. 


"  That  is  a  subject  never  to  be  mentioned 
in  my  hearing,  Eliza,"  he  said.  "  People 
can  get  on  very  well  in  the  world  without 
love  affairs.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
very  much  love  concerned  in  our  marriage 
—  eh,  Dora?  But  we  have  been  happy 
enough.  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  contented 
with  you,  and  you  have  not  been  such  a 
very  unhappy  wife,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  Robert ;  I  have  been  a 
very  happy  one,"  answered  Mrs.  Aylmer, 
like  the  good  woman  she  was.  Then, 
though  the  subject  was  never  to  be  men- 
tioned before  him,  he  began  about  Henry 
Cotterville  ;  he  rued  the  day  he  ever  let 
him  come  to  the  house,  and  he  used  more 
hard  words  than  I  choose  to  repeat  about 
him. 

Suddenly  the  curtain  was  drawn  back ; 
a  young  figure,  tall  and  quivering,  stood 
upright  before  them  ;  her  blue  eyes  flashed, 
her  hands  trembled. 

"You  dare  to  speak  of  him  in  that 
way!"  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot  be- 
fore her  father.  ''Vou  talk  of  villany  and 
treason  !  y'ou,  who  make  a  life-long  mur- 
der of  every  one  who  comes  near  you  ! 
You  wrote  that  letter,  not  he."  And  then 
she  flew  into  a  long,  incoherent  torrent  of 
passion.  It  was  as  if  all  the  pent-up  years 
of  tyranny  had  suddenly  been  loosened, 
and  as  if  every  passion  in  her  was  finding 
a  tongue.  Her  father  stood  before  her 
dazed  and  dumb.  Once  she  said  some- 
thing that  raised  his  anger  too,  and  he 
held  up  his  arm  to  strike  her. 

"  Oh,  Robert !  Robert !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  rushing  to  intercede  with  him; 
but  something  mightier,  something  sadder 
than  any  living  person  stayed  the  father's 
arm. 

Joyce  drew  herself  up,  folded  her  arms, 
and,  with  a  look  of  supreme  pride,  said, 
with  almost  a  smile  in  her  voice,  "  No  one 
can  hurt  me.  I  am  Queen  Caroline.  The 
queen  is  sacred.  Remove  that  poor  mad- 
man !  "  with  a  fine  air  to  hercousin.  The 
knitting  fell  from  Miss  Eliza's  hand. 

"Good  gracious,  child!"  she  began, 
and  then  her  words  failed,  for  quite  sim- 
ply, quite  unconsciously,  Joyce  went  to 
the  fire  and  sat  down,  and  the  only  trace 
left  of  that  terrible  scene  was  in  her 
heightened  color  and  in  the  strange  glitter 
in  her  eyes.  The  squire  looked  nervously 
from  her  to  his  wife  and  back  again. 

"Joyce!  Joyce!"  he  cried,  but  his 
voice  was  unnaturally  anxious.  Joyce 
never  moved.  Then  he  turned  to  his  wife, 
and,  with  a  piteous  look,  "  Dora  ! "  he 
cried.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
had    ever   appealed  to   his  wife  for  help, 
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and  this  appeal  seemed  wrung  from  him 
in  some  sudden,  awful  anguish. 

"  My  darling  !  "  was  all  the  mother  said, 
but  a  world  of  tender  love  was  in  the  two 
words.  Joyce  gave  a  gracious  little  bow, 
but  there  was  no  recognition  in  her  face. 

"  I  am  engaged.  I  will  attend  to  you 
presently."  And  she  dismissed  all  who 
spoke  to  her  with  this  strange,  superior 
air.  It  was  as  if  this  fearful  shock  had 
completely  destroyed  all  memory,  all  love, 
and  as  completely  dimmed  the  young 
mind  that  had  hitherto  been  so  clear.  She 
was  quite  resistless,  quite  gentle,  and 
when  the  evening  came  the  mother  put 
her  to  bed.  She  was  like  a  tired,  inani- 
mate child  ;  she,  that  brave,  independent 
daughter  who  had  so  often  made  the 
mother  tremble  by  her  proud,  quick  spirit. 

"  She  will  be  all  right  to-morrow,"  Miss 
Eliza  said  in  a  voice  that  wanted  to  be 
decided  ;  but  she  looked  anxious. 

"Oh,  she  will  be  better  to-morrow," 
echoed  the  father,  but  there  was  a  piteous 
look  on  his  face. 

"Please  God,"  the  mother  said,  and 
though  her  voice  was  calm  the  tears  stole 
down  her  cheeks. 

Day  after  day  Mrs.  Aylmer's  face  grew 
paler,  Miss  Eliza  knitted  more  uneasily, 
and  the  squire  hardly  left  the  house.  He 
was  generally  in  Mrs.  Aylmer's  boudoir, 
and  his  eyes  were  always  fixed  upon  his 
daughter,  whom  he  watched  with  a  pa- 
thetic look,  but  she  never  spoke  to  him  or 
to  Miss  Eliza.  It  was  as  if  after  that  sad 
morning's  storm  she  had  entirely  drifted 
out  of  their  world,  and  had  entered  one 
where  no  remembrance  of  the  past,  no 
comprehension  of  the  present,  had  a  part. 
All  day  long  she  would  sit  gazing  into  the 
fire,  and  the  only  person  who  seemed  to 
arouse  her  was  her  mother,  and  to  her 
wishes  she  generally  vouchsafed  a  gra- 
cious acquiescence. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  squire  could 
give  up  battling  before  the  terrible  truth  ; 
night  after  night  he  went  to  bed  with  the 
same  words,  "  She  will  be  better,  to- 
morrow, eh,  Dora?" 

And  the  "please  God  "  that  was  at  first 
the  answer,  was  changed  into  "  She  willhe, 

dear  Robert,  if  God  pleases  —  but " 

here  the  mother's  head  would  shake,  and 
though  no  tears  would  fall  now,  a  sorrow 
that  looked  too  strong  for  tears  settled  in 
her  face. 

"Women  always  take  the  worst  side," 
he  would  say,  turning  testily  away,  fighting 
at  the  fear  that  was  slowly  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  own  heart.  But  as  the  days 
passed   on,  and   poor. Joyce  did   not  get 


better,  hope  died  too  from  the  squire.  It 
was  touching  to  see  how  he  brought  his 
daughter  flowers,  pictures,  anything  to 
make  her  speak  to  him,  but  she  only 
looked  with  her  blue,  vague  eyes,  and  he 
would  turn  away  in  despair. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  at  a  writing- 
table  by  the  window;  her  pretty  fair  hair, 
that  used  to  be  plaited  so  nicely  round  her 
head,  was  hanging  loosely  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  was  writing  very  busily,  but 
her  pen  was  dry,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  ink  on  her  paper.  The  squire  came  in. 
"  My  dear,  you  are  in  a  draught.  You  will 
take  cold."     She  did  not  look  up. 

"  My  dear,  come  to  the  fire.  I  know 
you  must  be  cold."  He  tried  again.  Still 
the  pen  hurried  on  with  its  unmarked 
words,  and  she  took  no  notice.  Then 
Mrs.  Aylmer  came,  and  with  a  gentle  hand 
led  her  from  the  window.  Joyce  stopped 
for  a  minute  before  a  picture  of  her  mother 
that  stood  on  a  big  easel.  "  I  sing  at 
Windsor  to-night  to  their  Majesties,  and 
they  have  particularly  requested  me  to 
bring  *Le  jeune  troubadour.'"  She  be- 
gan a  line  or  two ;  then  she  stopped  sud- 
denly, and,  bowing  to  the  picture, 

"  I  am  glad  I  give  you  so  much  pleas- 
ure," she  said. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
JOHN  LEECH. 

Remembering  that  nearly  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  John 
Leech,  it  seems  strange  that,  until  now, 
we  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  possess  a 
literary  memorial  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
England's  ever-popular  artist.  'Tis  true 
there  has  been  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
some  who  were  acquainted  with  Leech  to 
write  a  biography,  but  unforeseen  circum- 
stances prevented  its  realization.  Al- 
though time  has  terribly  thinned  the  ranks 
of  his  friends,  happily  two,  at  least,  sur- 
vive with  a  determination  to  do  honor  to 
him  whose  work,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  con- 
tains the  finest  definition  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  classes  of  our  society ;  the 
kindest  and  subtlest  analysis  of  its  foibles, 
the  tenderest  flattery  of  its  pretty  and 
well-bred  ways,  with  which  the  modesty  of 
subservient  genius  ever  amused  or  immor- 
talized careless  masters."  One  of  Leech's 
most  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Hole,  the 
present  Dean  of  Rochester,  has  promised 
to  give  the  world  his  recollections  of  the 
artist,  so  we  may  confidently  anticipate 
from  such  a  reliable  source   a  valuable 
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addition  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
John  Leech.  Mr.  Frith,  the  Royal  Acade- 
mician, who  was  also  honored  by  his 
friendship,  is,  however,  first  in  the  field 
with  an  account  of  the  "Life  and  Work," 
of  the  great  artist-humorist  *  He  tells  us 
that  of  the  life  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  little  to  say,  for  the  lives  of  most  art- 
ists are  uneventful,  and  Leech's  short 
career  was  especially  so ;  whereas  con- 
cerning his  work  many  volumes  might 
be  written  —  critical,  descriptive,  appre- 
ciative. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  of  all  artists  who  have 
reflected  themselves  in  their  works,  Leech 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  ;  therefore,  if 
we  wish  to  know  something  of  his  per- 
sonal tastes  and  characteristics,  of  what 
he  admired  and  disliked  —  politically  and 
socially  —  we  must  advert  to,  and  carefully 
study,  the  innumerable  productions  of  his 
pencil. 

John  Leech  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1817.  His  father  (also  named 
John)  was  of  Irish  descent,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  son's  birth,  was  proprietor  of 
the  London  Coffee-House,  Ludgate  Hill 
—  a  well-known  establishment  previously 
owned  by  his  uncle,  who  retired  there- 
from with  a  large  fortune.  Similar  pros- 
perity did  not,  however,  attend  the  venture 
of  John  Leech  the  elder,  for  clubs  were 
then  becoming  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
these  novel  institutions  seriously  affected 
the  interests  of  less  fashionable  places  for 
public  refreshment  and  resort. 

It  is  recorded  that  Master  John  Leech, 
when  but  three  years  old,  exhibited  such 
a  marked  indication  of  his  genius  for  art 
that,  as  he  sat  with  pencil  and  paper  on  his 
mother's  knee,  the  great  sculptor  Flaxman 
(who  was  a  friend  of  the  family),  observ- 
ing his  precocious  attempts  with  these 
materials,  said,  "This  drawing  is  wonder- 
ful. Do  not  let  him  be  cramped  by  draw- 
ing lessons  ;  let  his  genius  follow  its  own 
bent.  He  will  astonish  the  world."  Mr. 
Frith  takes  exception  to  this  remarkable 
story,  rightly  contending  that  no  drawing 
done  by  a  child  of  such  tender  years,  how- 
ever gifted,  could  be  "wonderful  "  in  the 
estimation  of  Flaxman  ;  nor  would  such  an 
artist  have  advised  anything  so  foolish  as 
prohibiting  the  lad  from  learning  to  draw. 
Young  Leech  continued  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  pencil,  and  his  youthful  but  more 
matured  efforts  were  again  examined  by 
Flaxman,  who,  looking  well  at  them,  said  : 
"That  boy  must  be  an  artist;  he  will  be 

*  John  Leech:  His  Life  and  Work.  By  William 
Powell  Frith,  R.A.  Two  vols.  London:  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son;  1891. 


nothing  else."     How  truly  this  prediction 
was  verified  the  world  well  knows  ! 

When  only  seven  years  of  age  Leech 
was  sent  as  a  scholar  to  the  CharterhoiiBe, 
his  father  believing  that  he  "was  not 
wrong  in  sending  him  thus  early,  as  Dr. 
Russell,  the  head  master,  had  a  son  of  the 
same  age  in  the  school,  and  John  was  in 
the  same  form  with  him."  He  was 
boarded  at  a  house  close  by  the  school, 
and  only  allowed  to  go  home  at  rare  inter- 
vals. His  mother  was  extremely  fond  of 
her  boy;  she  could  not  live  without  see- 
ing him  more  frequently,  and,  to  enable 
her  to  do  so,  a  room  was  hired  in  a  house 
that  overlooked  the  school  playground, 
from  which  point  of  vantage  she  would 
watch  him  as  he  joined  the  games  or 
walked  with  his  arm  linked  in  that  of  a  jH 
favorite  companion.  It  seems  that  he  did  ^| 
not  make  much  progress  with  his  studies, 
never  approaching  the  position  of  his 
famous  schoolfellow  Thackeray.  (Mr. 
Frith  doubts  whether  these  two  boys,  who 
became  such  dear  and  fast  friends  in  after 
years,  saw  or  cared  to  see  much  of  each 
other  during  their  schooldays.)  When, 
after  nine  years'  attendance.  Leech  left 
the  Charterhouse,  his  father,  who  had  no 
faith  in  the  practice  of  art  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  his  son,  informed  him  that 
he  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
which  decision  the  latter  did  not  resist, 
for  his  gentle,  yielding  nature  influenced 
him  then  as  always.  He  accordingly  , 
went  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  he 
delighted  his  master,  i,he  surgeon  of  the 
hospital,  by  the  excellence  of  his  ana- 
tomical drawings,  and  the  knowledge  he 
then  gained  of  the  "human  form  divine" 
subsequently  proved  of  the  utmost  service 
to  him.  It  was  at  St.  Bartholomew's  that 
he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Albert 
Smith,  Percival  Leigh,  and  Gilbert  h 
Beckett;  who  afterwards  turned  their 
attention  to  literature,  and  secured  the 
services  of  Leech  as  illustrator  of  their 
works.  The  elder  Leech  intended,  in  due 
course,  to  place  his  son  with  Sir  George 
Ballingall,  an  eminent  Scottish  doctor,  but, 
owing  to  impecuniosity,  this  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  after  a  time  he  was  placed 
with  a  Mr.  Whittle,  an  eccentric  medical 
practitioner,  who  is  immortalized  as  Mr. 
Rawkins  in  Albert  Smith's  "Adventures 
of  Mr.  Ledbury  and  his  friend  Jack  John- 
son." Mr.  Whittle's  accomplishments 
(which  included  the  breeding  of  fancy  rab- 
bits and  stealing  his  neighbors'  pigeons) 
were  decidedly  unremunerative,  and  un- 
fortunately brought  him  to  a  state  of 
bankruptcy.     We  are,  therefore,  not  sur 
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prised  to  learn  that  Leech  stayed  but  a 
short  time  with  the  pigeon-fancying  Whit- 
tle, whom  he  left  for  a  position  under 
Dr.  John  Cockle  (son  of  the  inventor  of 
Cockle's  pills)  afterwards  physician  to 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  when  he  seems 
to  have  committed  himself  to  serious 
study,  although  the  notes  he  made  during 
the  lectures  were  profusely  adorned  with 
sketches  of  his  fellow-students.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  his  father's  finances  that  young  Leech 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  medical 
studies,  and  consequently  to  abandon  the 
intention  of  adopting  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession. It  would  have  been  singular  had 
he  been  successful  in  this  direction,  for 
his  name  is  an  old  Saxon  word  (leich) 
for  surgeon,  hence  its  employment  as  a 
term  applied  in  former  times  to  doctors. 

An  opportunity  had  now  arrived  for  the 
full  recognition  of  Leech's  artistic  talents, 
and  for  due  consideration  as  to  their  com- 
mercial value  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  Art  to  him  was  much  more 
congenial  than  medicine,  and  he  took  the 
first  precarious  step  by  lithographing  a 
series  of  street  characters  and  scenes  such 
as  he  met  with  in  the  metropolis.  These, 
when  printed  on  four  quarter  sheets,  were 
entitled  "Etchings  and  Sketchings"  by 
A.  Pen,  Esq.,  and  offered  with  trepidation 
to  the  public  at  the  price  of  "2.f.  plain, 
and  35.  colored."  It  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  young  artist  at  first  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
publisher,  and  his  struggle  for  existence 
must  then  have  been  very  severe. 

In  1836,  when  still  a  boy,  he  made 
many  drawings  of  a  humorous  character 
for  that  famous  sporting  chronicle,  BelVs 
Life  in  London,  hni  it  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  penny  post,  four  years  later, 
that  gave  him  a  brilliant  opportunity  of 
attracting  public  attention,  and  which 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful career.  Mr.  Mulready,  R.A.,  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  authorities  to 
design  a  postal  envelope  for  general  use, 
to  be  published  in  aid  of  the  cheap  postal 
system.  In  this  device  Britannia  is  rep- 
resented in  the  aet  of  despatching  winged 
messengers  with  letters  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  while  various  personages  are  de- 
picted as  eagerly  welcoming  the  arrival  of 
the  missives  -  a  space  being  left  for 
the  address.  The  design,  though  clever, 
struck  many  as  being  too  ornate  and  un- 
business-like,  and  Leech  immediately  ex- 
ecuted a  drawing  parodying  each  feature 
of  the  original  with  such  success,  that  the 
lithographed  copy,  also  got  up  as  a  postal 


envelope,  sold  enormously,  and  in  many 
cases  was  actually  used  for  letters  by  the 
irreverent.  Thus  the  young  artist  made 
his  first  *'hit,"  although  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  reaped  but  a  small  pecu- 
niary reward  for  his  well-timed  humorous 
production.  A  propos  of  this  harmless 
little  joke,  Mr.  Frith  relates  the  following 
amusing  anecdote  :  — 

In  a  corner  of  the  design  the  artist  had 
signed  his  name,  and  in  the  centre  had  de- 
picted his  pictorial  rebus  of  a  leech  in  a  bottle 
which  afterwards  became  so  familiar.  Leech 
being  desirous  of  making  Mulready's  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Frith  endeavored  to  arrange 
a  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Augustus  Egg,  R.A.,  but  much  to  his 
chagrin  Mulready  objected,  saying  that  he 
didn't  care  about  knowing  Leech.  On  being 
pressed  for  his  reason,  the  painter  replied, 
"Of  course  you  remember  that  unfortunate 
postal  envelope  that  I  designed.?  —  well, 
Leech  caricatured  it.  You  needn't  look  so 
surprised — you  don't  think  I'm  such  a  fool 
as  to  mind  being  caricatured ;  but  I  do  mind 
being  represented  as  a  blood-sucker !  What 
else  can  he  mean  by  using  that  infernal  little 
leech  in  a  bottle  in  the  front  of  his  caricature 
as  my  signature  .^  You  know  well  enough, 
Frith,  that  I  have  never  asked  monstrous 
prices  for  my  pictures.  You  fellows  get  bet- 
ter paid  for  your  work  than  I  ever  did,  and 
you  wouldn't  like  to  be  called  blood-suckers, 
I  expect." 

After  a  satisfactory  explanation  had  dis- 
placed this  curious  misunderstanding,  the 
two  artists  met,  and 

It  was  delightful  [says  Mr.  Frith]  to  watch 
Leech's  handsome  face  as  Mulready  himself 
told  of  his  misconception.  First  there  was  a 
serious,  almost  pained,  expression,  which,  no 
doubt,  arose  in  that  tender  heart  from  being 
the  innocent  cause  of  pain  to  another;  the 
serious  look  passed  off,  to  give  place  to  a 
smile,  which  broadened  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
From  that  moment  Leech  and  Mulready  were 
fast  friends. 

Shortly  after  Leech's  maiden  effort  in 
publishing,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene 
a  book  which  made  its  mark  at  once,  and 
has  continued  to  remain  a  public  favorite. 

This  was  Dickens's  "  Pickwick."  The 
sad  story  concerning  Seymour,  the  first 
illustrator  of  that  remarkable  work,  has 
often  been  told  — ^how  his  self-destruction 
created  a  vacancy  for  a  new  illustrator, 
and  how  Thackeray's  application  for  the 
post  was  unsuccessful.  But  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  Leech,  encouraged 
by  his  recent  success,  was  also  anxious 
to  supply  Seymour's  place,  and  sent  to 
the  publishers  a  specimen  of  his  work  — 
a  water-color  drawing  depicting  with  con- 
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siderable  humor  the  scene  between  Tom 
Smart  and  the  humanized  armchair,  as 
related  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  *'  Pick- 
wick." The  drawing  possessed  unusual 
merit  as  the  work  of  so  young  an  artist, 
but  he  was  too  late,  for  Dickens  had 
already  chosen  Habldt  K.  Browne  (better 
known  as  "  Phiz  "),  with  whom  the  author 
afterwards  harmoniously  collaborated  for 
many  years. 

At  about  this  time  (1838)  Leech  was  the 
victim  of  abused  confidence. 

No  sooner  had  he  become  of  age  [writes 
Mr.  Percival  Leigh]  than  he  was  induced,  in 
order  to  meet  difficulties  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  to  accept  an  accommodation  bill, 
which  the  drawer  of,  when  it  became  due, 
failed  to  supply  the  means  of  meeting.  Leech 
was  consequently  arrested  for  debt  at  the  suit 
of  this  discounter,  and  lodged  in  a  sponging- 
house  kept  by  a  sheriff's  officer,  a  Jew,  by 
name  (I  think)  of  Levi,  in  Newman  Street. 
There  he  remained  about  a  fortnight,  support- 
ing himself  in  the  meanwhile  by  drawing  car- 
toons and  caricatures.  He  lithographed  them 
on  stone  for  Spooner,  in  the  Strand,  at  a 
guinea  each,  2^  friend  having  negotiated  the 
sale.  At  last,  an  advance  of  money  on  a 
projected  publication  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  debt  having  been  obtained,  he  was  liber- 
ated. But,  not  long  after,  a  second  scrape  — 
a  repetition  of  the  first  —  cost  him  another 
temporary  sojourn  with  another  Jew  in  another 
sponging-house  in  Cursitor  Street.  This  de- 
tention, however,  lasted  but  a  few  days. 
From  that  period  to  the  close  of  his  life  he 
remained  subject  to  repeated  demands  for 
pecuniary  assistance  under  continual  pressure, 
which,  as  at  the  outset,  he  could  not  with- 
stand. The  deficits  he  had  to  defray  were 
always  heavy  —  the  last  of  them,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  thousand  pounds.  It  cost  him  very 
hard  work  to  make  it  good.  Excess  of  gen- 
erosity was  his  greatest  failing. 

Mr.  Leigh,  Albert  Smith,  and  Leech 
were  kindred  spirits,  often  concocting  to- 
gether schemes  of  drollery,  and  it  was  one 
of  their  happy  thoughts  to  publish  a 
''*  Comic  Latin  Grammar,"  Leech  contrib- 
uting the  illustrations  and  Mr.  Leigh  the 
text.  This  elaborate  burlesque  appeared 
in  1840,  and  was  followed  by  a  similar 
work,  the  "  Comic  English  Grammar." 
They  then  produced  "The  Children  of  the 
Mobility,"  a  parody  on  a  then  well-known 
work  devoted  to  the  serious  glorification 
of  our  juvenile  aristocracy.  "The  Physi- 
ology of  Evening  Parties,"  by  Albert 
Smith,  with  illustrations  by  Leech,  was 
published  in  1840,  and  four  years  later 
they  produced  the  blood-curdling  story  of 
"The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,"  to 
which,  as  Mr.  Frith  remarks,  the  "  shilling 
shocker "  of   the   present  day   is  a  mild 


affair  indeed.  The  chief  interest  and 
value  of  these  works  now  lie  in  Leech's 
illustrations,  and,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  these 
alone  hare  saved  them  from  oblivion. 

The  year  1841  was  a  very  important 
one  in  the  life  of  John  Leech.  It  was  in 
July  of  that  year  that  the  first  number  of 
Punch  appeared ;  Leech  was  introduced 
to  the  promoters  by  his  friend  Mr.  Leigh, 
and  his  services  were  speedily  secured  for 
the  periodical  with  which  his  name  will 
ever  be  associated.  Mr.  Frith  well  re- 
members the  birth  of  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Punch,  and  recalls  an  interesting  incident 
which  impressed  the  circumstance  upon 
his  memory.  He  was  "touching  up"  a 
picture  of  his  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  British  Artists,  when  a  brother 
member  named  Joe  Allen  (the  funny  man 
of  the  society)  startled  him  by  a  loud  imi- 
tation of  the  peculiar  squeak  of  Punch. 
"Look  out,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "for  the 
first  number.  We  "  (he  was  evidently  a 
member  of  the  staflF)  "shall  take  the  town 
by  storm.  There  is  no  mistake  ;  "  adding 
that  among  the  contributors  was  young 
Leech.  Naturally  Mr.  Frith  bought  a 
copy,  and  was  much  disappointed  when 
he  found  that  Leech  was  unrepresented ; 
but  in  the  hope  that  the  second  number 
would  contain  some  of  his  work,  he  went 
to  purchase  it  at  the  shop  where  he  had 
bought  the  first,  and  his  request  was  met 
with  the  following  words  :  — 

"  What  paper,  sir  ?  Oh,  Punch  /  Yes, 
I  took  a  few  of  the  first,  but  it's  no  go. 
You  see,  they  billed  it  about  a  good  deal, 
so  I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like.  It 
won't  do  ;  it's  no  go." 

Leech's  first  contribution  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  fourth  number  was  issued. 
It  is  entitled  "Foreign  Affairs,"  and  rep- 
resents, with  a  certain  spice  of  caricature, 
groups  of  foreigners  such  as  may  be  seen 
any  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester 
Square.  What  is  most  remarkable  about 
this  sketch  is  that  it  at  once  sent  down 
the  circulation  of  Punch  —  an  odd  cir 
cumstance,  that  he  who  was  destined  to 
become  its  brightest  star  should  have 
damaged  the  sale  on  his  first  connection 
with  it.  By  Leech's  non-appearance  in 
Punch  for  many  months  after  this,  Mr. 
Frith  concludes  (and  perhaps  rightly)  that 
the  managers  had  little  faith  in  him  as  an 
attraction  ;  but  whether  or  not  such  was 
the  case,  the  fact  remains  that  this  harm- 
less bit  of  satire  is  the  only  product  of  his 
pencil  in  the  first  volume.  Nor  does  the 
second  volume  contain  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  drawings  ;  but  subsequent 
volumes  teem  with  his  humorous  and  tell- 
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ing  sketches,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  raison  d^itre  of  Punch  gave  him 
an  opportunity  such  as  probably  no  artist 
before  him  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  which 
he  alone  was  able  to  seize.  Week  after 
week  there  flowed  from  his  pencil  an  end- 
less succession  of  scenes,  of  high  life,  and 
low  life ;  of  the  town  and  of  the  country  ; 
of  summer  and  winter,  storm  and  sun- 
shine. What  a  variety  of  subjects  ema- 
nated from  his  untiring  brain!  Besides 
all  these,  there  are  his  wonderful  political 
cartoons,  and  it  is  said  that  he  received 
from  first  to  last  more  than  ;^4o,ooo  for 
his  contributions  to  Punch  alone.  His 
work  for  this  and  other  publications  went 
on  unceasingly,  and  caused  him  to  liken  it 
to  "picking  up  a  thousand  stones  in  a 
thousand  hours."  Such  unremitting  toil 
began  to  tell  upon  his  by  no  means  strong 
constitution,  and,  in  order  that  he  might 
recuperate,  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Frith  to  spend  a  few  days'  holiday  with 
him.  Mr.  Frith  advised  him  to  husband 
his  strength,  adding  that  "  If  anything 
happened  to  you,  who  are  the  '  backbone 
of  Punch,''  what  would  become  of  the 
paper?"  At  which  Leech  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Don't  talk  such  rubbish  !  Back- 
bone of  Punch,  indeed  !  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  there  isn't  a  fellow  at  work  upon 
the  paper  that  doesn't  think  that  of  him- 
self, and  with  about  as  much  right  and 
reason  as  I  should.  Punch  would  get  on 
well  enough  without  me,  or  any  of  those 
who  think  themselves  of  such  impor- 
tance." His  modesty  was  remarkable, 
for  he  thought  little  or  nothing  of  his  own 
work.  "  Talk  of  drawing,  my  dear  fel- 
low," he  once  said  to  his  biographer, 
"what  is  my  drawing  compared  to  Ten- 
niel's?  Look  at  the  way  that  chap  can 
draw  a  boot ;  why,  I  couldn't  do  it  to  save 
my  life!" 

Among  the  many  and  diverse  subjects 
treated  by  Leech  in  the  pages  of  Punch 
are  the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  day,  the 
majority  of  which  were  eventually  pub- 
ished  in  a  separate  form  under  the  general 
title  of  "  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character." 
In  these  the  shafts  of  ridicule  were  lev- 
elled at  the  absurdities  created  by  Bloom- 
erism,  spirit-rapping,  the  crinoline  craze, 
the  beard  and  moustache  movement,  and 
similar  amusing  features  of  social  life  ; 
but  the  most  refreshingly  humorous  of  his 
satirical  "hits"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
series  of  sporting  pictures,  such  as  those 
illustrating  the  shooting  and  fishing  ex- 
ploits of  Mr.  Briggs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  these  drawings  he  has  de- 
picted many  of  his  own  adventures  with 
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rod  and  gun,  in  proof  of  which  there  is 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  where  he  wrote  :  "  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  me  catch  a 
salmon  in  Ireland  —  a  regular  salmon! 
When  I  say  catch,  I  should  say  hook, 
rather,  for  he  was  too  much  for  me,  and 
after  ten  minutes'  struggle  he  bolted  with 
my  tackle.  It  was  really  a  tremendous 
sensation."  His  love  of  field  sports  re- 
ceived its  greatest  impetus  when,  mounted 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  (who 
resided  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  still 
lives),  he  joined  the  "  Puckeridge,"  and 
became  one  of  the  "field,"  fully  realizing 
how  fruitful  of  subject  the  hunting-field, 
the  stubble,  and  the  stream  would  prove 
to  him  if  he  added  a  knowledge  of  sport 
to  that  of  his  art.  Although  Leech  was  a 
timid  rider  (much  preferring  an  open  gate 
to  a  thickset  hedge,  and  the  highroad  to 
either),  yet  he  must  have  frequendy  been 
in  full  career  with  the  "field,"  or  how 
could  he  otherwise  have  acquired  a  famil- 
iarity with  all  the  details  of  the  chase. 

Mr.  Frith  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  Mr, 
Adams's  reminiscences  of  his  old  friend. 
This  gentleman  was,  in  those  early  times, 
"the  possessor  of  two  horses,  and  being 
employed  in  business  in  London  during 
the  day,  the  night  served  him  and  Leech 
for  a  wild  career,  Mr.  Adams  driving  his 
horses  tandem  fashion  far  into  the  coun- 
try, rousing  sleepy  toll-keepers  and  terri- 
fying belated  wayfarers,  while  Leech's 
watchful  eye  noted  incidents  for  future 
illustration."  It  was  also  "a  favorite  and 
not  infrequent  prank  of  these  two  spirits 
to  disguise  themselves  in  imitation  of 
street  musicians,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  young  fellow  named  Milburn,  as  wild 
as  themselves,  descend  upon  the  London 
streets,  and  by  singing  glees  make  '  a  lot 
of  money.'  Leech  used  to  go  round  with 
the  hat,,  but  we  never  could  make  the  fel- 
low look  common  enough.  Still,  he  col- 
lected a  good  deal,  though  he  failed  on 
one  occasion ;  for,  on  presenting  his  hat 
to  a  bystander,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
listener,  the  man  claimed  exemption  as 
being  in  'the  profession,' in  proof  of  which 
he  produced  a  fiddle  from  behind  him." 

The  large  cartoons  in  Punch  may  fairly 
be  classed  with  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  Leech's  pencil.  Though  the 
subjects  of  them  were  sufficiently  personal, 
yet  they  were  never  coarsely  or  aggres- 
sively so.  When  social  or  national  wrong 
called  for  grave  censure  he  spared  not  the 
lash,  and  his  vigorous  protests  invariably 
bore  good  fruit;  but  in  his  political  car- 
toons he  was  sure  to  mix  some  harmless 
touches  of   humor  with   his   castigation, 
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his  favorite  method  of  treating  official 
persons  and  public  characters  in  general 
being  to  represent  them  as  naughty  boys 
or  good  boys  —  according  to  their  public 
actions.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful 
suggestions  were  forwarded  to  him,  many 
of  which  were  but  traps  laid  to  make  him 
a  partisan  in  personal  quarrels.  Although 
he  had  a  remarkably  keen  scent  for  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  personality,  yet 
there  was  one  occasion  when  his  vigilance 
relaxed  —  a  lapse  he  often  regretted.  In 
1850  the  eccentric  Duke  of  Athole  decided 
to  close  his  beautiful  Glen  Tilt  to  tourists, 
a  proceeding  which  excited  great  public 
indignation.  A  propos  oi  this  somewhat 
despotic  action  on  the  part  of  the  duke, 
Leech  made  a  vigorous  drawing  for  Punchy 
depicting  his  Grace  as  "  A  Scotch  Dog  in 
a  Manger,"  with  a  snarl  on  his  face  that 
portended  a  bite  if  his  position  were  as- 
sailed. This  sketch  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  blow  in  the  form  of  a 
paraphrase  of  Scott's. lines  in  *  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,'  which  were  supposed  to  ap- 
ply to  "a  scene  from  a  burlesque  recently 
performed  at  Glen  Tilt." 

These  are  Clan  Athole 's  warriors  true, 
And,  Saxons,  I'm  the  regular  Doo. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  duke 
that  he  took  these  protests  good-humor- 
edly.  He  not  only  reversed  his  decision, 
but  bore  no  malice  towards  Leech — in- 
deed, on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  make 
the  artist's  acquaintance  and  establish  an 
amicable  relationship.  Soon  after  the 
drawings  appeared,  he  met  Leech  near 
the  glen,  alone,  sketch-book  in  hand, 
taking  notes  of  some  of  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  around  him.  The  duke,  who 
was  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his 
groom,  approached  him  and  asked  what 
he  was  doing  there.  The  answer  came 
that  he  was  an  artist,  and  his  name  Leech. 

"  Not  John  Leech  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

"Yes,  John,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  Leech  now,  feeling  sure  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  hear  some  strong  language 
about  his  daring  to  caricature  so  august  a 
personage  for  merely  asserting  his  rights, 
proceeded  to  explain  that  he  would  not 
intrude  further,  but  return  at  once  to  his 
inn,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night. 
The  duke  turned  to  his  groom,  and  told 
him  to  dismount,  and  called  to  Leech  to 
take  the  servant's  place.  Leech  obeyed, 
when  the  duke  said  :  '  No,  sir ;  no  inn  for 
you  to-night;  you  must  dine  and  sleep  at 
my  house.  I  am  the  Duke  of  Aihole.' 
Further  hesitation  on  Leech's   part  was 


met  by  a  warmer  and  more  pressing  invi- 
tation. 

"Leech  yielded,  and  the  two  rode  off 
together.  The  road  to  the  castle  lay 
through  some  rather  perilous  country, 
culminating  in  a  narrow  and  broken  path, 
with  cliff  on  one  side  and  a  precipice  on 
the  other.  The  artist  hesitated;  the  duke 
called  upon  him  to  come  on.  *  He  has 
brought  me  here  to  revenge  himself  by 
breaking  my  neck,'  thought  Leech.  He 
timidly  advanced,  and  reached  the  duke, 
who  had  stopped  for  him  at  a  point  where 
the  path  was  most  dangerous. 

"'Are  you,  sir,  the  man  who  has  ma- 
ligned me  in  Punch  f  '  fiercely  demanded 
the  duke. 

"  The  fearful  position  in  which  Leech 
found  himself,  terrible  to  any  one,  but  to  a 
nervous  man  especially  frightful,  extorted 
from  him  an  apologetic  confession,  excus- 
able under  the  circumstances. 

"  '  Your  Grace,'  said  he,  *  we  —  we  — 
that  is,  nearly  every  one  —  has  done  some- 
thing that  he  —  he  —  regrets  having  done. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  have I  regret  very 

much  that  anything  I  have  done  should 
have  given  you  any  annoyance.' 

"  The  duke's  affected  fierceness  was  ex- 
changed for  the  jovial  manner  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  him,  and  the  pair  rode  off 
pleasantly  together. 

"  The  castle  was  reached,  and  Leech 
was  shown  to  a  dressing-room,  where  he 
made  himself  as  presentable  as  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  in  anticipation 
of  the  usual  announcement  that  dinner 
was  served.  I  can  imagine  my  friend's 
feelings  as  he  waited  in  hungry  expecta- 
tion. '  As  he  could  not  manage  to  break 
my  neck,'  thought  Leech,  as  hour  after 
hour  passed  without  a  summons  to  dinner, 
'  he  means  to  starve  me  ! '  At  last,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  his  room  was  too  far  off 
for  the  sound  of  the  gong  to  reach  him, 
he  rung  the  bell.     A  servant  appeared. 

"*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Leech,  *that  I  did 
not  hear  the  dinner-bell ;  is  dinner  ready?* 

"'Not  yet,  sir;  you  will  be  informed 
when  it  is.' 

"Another  hour  passed.  Leech  became 
desperate  ;  starvation  seemed  to  stare  him 
in  the  face.  Again  he  rang  the  bell ;  again 
the  servant  answered  it,  and  the  reply  was 
again,  '  Not  yet.'" 

The  clock  had  struck  ten  before  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  gong  reached  the 
famished  man.  On  his  appearance  at 
table,  a  full  explanation  of  the  unreason- 
able delay  was  given  by  the  noble  host, 
whose  custom  it  was,  after  a  day's  hunting, 
to  enjoy  a  nap  undisturbed,  which  on  this 
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occasion  was  of  unusual  duration.  Every- 
thing passed  off  well,  and  next  day  Leech 
proceeded  on  his  way  with  a  lighter  heart. 
The  artist  was  fond  of  narrating  this  ad- 
venture, and  it  was  related  to  the  present 
writer  by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  R.A., 
who  heard  it  from  Leech's  own  lips. 

It  is  natural  that  Leech  should  have 
made  use  of  his  friends  and  their  pecul- 
iarities by  introducing  them  in  his  draw- 
ings. One  of  them,  Michael  Halliday, 
was  the  prototype  of  Tom  Noddy,  an 
unfortunate  sportsman  like  Mr.  Briggs. 
Mike  (by  which  abbreviation  he  was  best 
known  to  his  acquaintances)  was  a  clerk 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  a  taste  for 
art ;  he  was  a  diminutive  man  and  slightly 
lame,  and  the  gauntness  of  his  elf-like 
figure  gave  him  quite  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. Leech,  after  he  became  inti- 
mate with  him,  frequently  introduced  him 
in  his  sketches  under  many  names  and 
ingenious  disguises.  Said  the  artist,  when 
speaking  of  Halliday  at  a  party  of  friends, 
"  Mike  is  a  mine  of  resource  to  me. 
Whenever  I  am  in  difficulties  I  can  re- 
member something  of  him  that  is  possible 
to  turn  into  a  'subject;'  and,"  he  added 
earnestly,  "  I  do  hope  he  never  recognizes 
the  resemblance,  for  I  often  put  some 
point  to  prevent  recognition." 

The  surprise  at  this  reminiscence  caused 
a  roar  of  laughter,  for  all  present  knew 
that  Halliday  was  not  only  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  Leech  constantly  made  fun 
of  him,  but  was  really  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  would  draw  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  "the  last  addition  to  his  gallery 
oi  Punch  portraits,"  exhibited  on  the  walls 
of  his  studio. 

While  working  week  by  week  for 
Punch,  Leech's  pencil  was  in  constant 
request  in  other  directions.  In  1841  a 
volume  was  issued  containing  some  of  his 
most  humorous  drawings,  in  which  he 
pleasantly  satirized  the  absurd  precocity 
of  "The  Rising  Generation,"  and  of 
which  Dickens  wrote  a  splendid  eulogy. 

In  1842  he  and  George  Cruikshank 
illustrated  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  and 
in  the  following  year  appeared  that  most 
delightful  Christmas  book,  Dickens's 
"Carol,"  with  delicately  tinted  etchings 
and  woodcuts  by  Leech.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  here  all  the  books 
illustrated  by  him;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
besides  others  already  described  may  be 
mentioned  Douglas  Jerrold's  "A  .Man 
made  of  Money"  (1849),  Gilbert  k  Beck- 
ett's "  Comic  History  of  England  "  (1847), 
and  "  Comic  History  of  Rome  "(1852) ;  the 
"  Bon  Gaulticr  Ballads  "  (1849),  "  A  Little 


Tour  in  Ireland  "  (1859),  and  the  series  of 
sporting  novels,  by  Surtees,  beginning 
with  "Sponge's  Sporting  Tour"  (1853), 
and  concluding  with  "  Mr.  Facey  Rom- 
ford's Hounds"  (1865);  the  last-named 
containing  some  of  his  latest  work. 

As  to  Leech's  method  of  practising  his 
art,  all  his  friends  knew  the  never-failing 
little  note-book  containing  sketches  of  bits 
of  composition,  effect, and  humor,  such  as 
he  met  with  in  his  walks  and  visits,  and 
these  often  suggested  themes  for  his  more 
elaborate  designs.     Mr.  Frith  is  sure  that 
Leech  never  used  a  model,  in  the  sense 
that  the  model  is  commonly  used  by  art- 
ists, and  that  he  relied  upon  such  sketches 
as  these,  caught  from  unconscious  sitters, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.      In  support    of 
Mr.  Frith's  opinion  it   may  be   here  re- 
corded  that  the   present   writer  was  in- 
formed by  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehra  that 
he  (the  sculptor)  once  offered  to  pose  for 
Leech  when  he  was  troubled  in  delineating 
some  difficult  attitude,  but  the  artist  re- 
fused the  offer  for  the  reason  that  "  it  would 
only   bother  him   more   than    ever."     As 
Leech  could  not  draw  seriously  from  the 
"  life,"  it  would  appear  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  yearned  to  become  a  painter. 
Yet  such  was  the  case.     In  i860  he  and 
his  friend  Boehm  went  to  see  a  huge  and 
somewhat  crudely  painted  picture  by  Pi- 
loti  (a  German  artist),  representing  Nero 
contemplating    the   ruins   of  Rome,  then 
being  exhibited  in  London.     After  a  long 
study  of  it  Leech  turned  to  his  compan- 
ion and  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  been 
the  painter  of  that  picture  than  the  pro- 
ducer of  all  the  things  I  have  ever  perpe- 
trated,"—  an  avowal  which  was  received 
with  amazement  and  a  smile  of  incredu- 
lity.    It  was  in  the   studio  of  a  Scottish 
painter  named  Mclan  that  Mr.  Frith  first 
met  Leech,  who  was  busy  copying  some 
still-life    in  oils,   and    whose  efforts    Mr. 
Frith  thought  were  very  promising.    Leech 
then  observed,  "  I  like  painting  much  bet- 
ter than  what  I  have  to  grind  at  day  after 
day,  if  I  could  only  do  it ;  but  it's  so  con- 
foundedly difficult,  you  know,  and  requires 
such  a  lot  of  patience." 

This  hankering  after  oil-colors  was 
destined  to  be  gratified  in  later  years,  for 
in  1862  he  came  before  the  public  as  the 
painter  of  a  series  of  "  Sketches  in  Oil,'* 
these  being  reproductions  on  a  large  scale 
of  some  of  his  drawings  in  Punch.  They 
were  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and 
were  visited  by  throngs  of  admiring  spec- 
tators. The  enlargements  were  made  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivance; ^  Punch  block  was  first  printed 
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on  a  sheet  of  india-rubber,  which  was  then 
stretched  to  the  required  dimensions; 
from  this  an  impression  was  taken  and 
transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone,  from 
which  a  copy  was  printed  on  a  large  sheet 
of  canvas.  Having  thus  obtained  outlines 
of  his  subjects  Leech  proceeded  to  color 
them,  under  the  valuable  guidance  of  his 
friend  Millais,  using  for  the  purpose  a 
kind  of  transparent  color  which  allowed 
the  lines  of  the  enlargement  to  show 
through,  so  that  the  result  had  the  appear- 
ance of  indifferent  lithographs  slightly 
tinted.  But  when  he  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  materials  he  effected  a  great 
improvement  by  removing  the  ink  of  the 
lines  in  the  faces  and  more  important 
parts,  and  re-drawing  them  in  a  fine  and 
delicate  manner,  thus  greatly  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  pictures  ;  but  even  then 
the  sketches  lost  much  of  their  charm  by 
the  enlargement.  Thackeray  penned  such 
a  favorable  notice  of  his  old  schoolmate's 
exhibition  that  the  public  could  not  refrain 
from  visiting  it,  and  caused  the  fortunate 
artist  to  exclaim,  "  That  is  like  putting  a 
thousand  pounds  into  my  pocket!  " 

It  is  recorded  that  John  Leech  first  saw 
her  whom  he  made  his  wife  (Miss  Anne 
Eaton)  when  walking  in  London ;  he  fol- 
lowed her  home,  noted  the  number  of  the 
house,  looked  out  the  name,  obtained  an 
introduction,  and  (in  due  course)  married 
the  lady.  Mrs.  Leech  was  one  of  those 
English  beauties  whom  he  loved  to  draw, 
and  an  excellent  likeness  of  her  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  Punch  drawings. 
He  was  a  worshipper  of  female  beauty, 
and  Mr.  Frith  remembers  watching  with 
him  the  riders  in  Rotten  Row,  when, 
after  some  startlingly  lovely  creatures  had 
passed  them,  he  said,  "Ah,  my  Frith, 
don't  you  wish  you  were  a  Turk,  and  able 
to  marry  all  the  lot  ?  "  He  was  a  model 
of  domestic  virtues  —  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  and  a  most  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate son  ;  his  tender  anxiety  for  his 
wife  and  children  was  almost  distressing 
at  times  to  those  about  him.  In  general 
conversation  he  was  a  listener  rather  than 
a  speaker,  although  he  could  talk  admi- 
rably if  he  chose  ;  but  he  preferred  to 
watch  for  subjects  which  he  hoped  some- 
thing in  the  conversation  might  suggest. 
His  mental  condition  was  deeply  tinged 
with  the  sadness  so  common  to  men  who 
possess  great  wit  and  humor.  He  sang 
well,  having  a  deep  bass  voice,  but  his 
songs  (when  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
sing)  were  all  of  a  melancholy  character, 
his  favorite  being  in  praise  of  "King 
Death  "  and  his  "  coal-black  wine."     In  a 


famous  amateur  company  of  actors  formed 
by  Dickens  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure, 
although  his  heart  was  not  in  the  work, 
nor  did  he  display  much  capacity  for 
acting. 

His  consideration  for  others  was  patent 
wherever  he  went.  "  Silent,  gentle,  for- 
bearing, his  indignation  flashed  forth  an 
eloquence  when  roused  by  anything  mean 
or  ungenerous.  Manly  in  all  his  thoughts, 
tastes,  and  habits,  there  was  about  him  an 
almost  feminine  tenderness.  He  would 
sit  by  the  bedside  and  smooth  the  pillow 
of  a  sick  child  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman.  No  wonder  he  was  the  idol  of 
those  around  him,  but  it  is  the  happiness 
of  such  a  life  that  there  is  so  little  to  be 
told  of  it." 

In  personal  appearance  Leech  was  very 
tall,  being  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  a 
slim,  elegant  figure,  "and  a  grand  head, 
on  which  nature  had  written  'gentleman  ' 
—  with  wonderful  genius  in  his  ample 
forehead  ;  wonderful  penetration,  obser- 
vation, humor  in  his  blue-grey  Irish  eyes  ; 
and  wonderful  sweetness,  sympathy,  and 
mirth  about  his  lips,  which  seemed  to 
speak  in  silence."  Such  is  Dean  Hole's 
testimony;  while  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pen- 
nell  remembers  him  as  "  a  decidedly  hand- 
some man;  tall,  square,  and  well  built, 
and  in  manners  delightfully  genial  and 
frank  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet."  Sir  John  Millais,  whose  graceful 
portrait  of  his  old  friend  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  Mr.  Frith's  biography,  says  : 
"He  was  one  of  the  very  best  gentlemen 
I  ever  knew,  with  an  astounding  apprecia- 
tion of  everything  sad  or  humorous.  He 
was  both  manly  and  gentle,  nervous  and 
brave,  and  the  most  delightful  companion 
that  ever  lived.  I  loved  John  Leech  (and 
another  who  is  also  gone)  better  than  any  j^j 
other  friends  I  have  known."  j^^l 

He  had  a  very  nervous  temperament,  and  ^^ 
was  extremely  sensitive  to  noise  of  all 
kinds.  Street  noises  especially  troubled 
him,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
some  of  his  early  Punch  drawings  he  drew 
attention  to  the  nuisance  created  by  fish- 
hawkers  and  similar  pests  at  seaside 
places.  Upon  organ-grinders  and  other 
street  musicians  he  was  especially  severe, 
for  they  were  a  serious  and  terrible  trial 
to  his  highly  strung  nerves,  and  caused 
him  absolute  agony.  As  a  proof  of  his 
abnormally  nervous  condition,  it  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  been  invited 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  country  for  a 
few  days'  hunting,  and  after  a  short  night's 
rest  he  was  awakened  at  an  early  hour  by 
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a  grating  sound  caused  by  the  gardener 
rolling  the  gravel  under  his  window; 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  nerves 
that  he  got  up,  packed  his  things,  and  was 
off  to  town  before  any  of  the  family  were 
aware  of  it ! 

Leech  seemed  fated  to  undergo  mental 
torture  of  this  description,  and  invariably 
found  it  difficult  to  escape  therefrom. 
When  residing  in  Brunswick  Square  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  H.  O.  Nethercote 
if  he  might  visit  him  for  a  few  days  at  his 
house  in  Northamptonshire,  as  he  was 
"dying  of  'Dixie's  Land,'"  then  a  dis- 
tressingly popular  air.  He  went,  and  the 
very  first  day  after  dinner,  on  taking  an 
evening  stroll  round  the  garden,  his  ears 
were  greeted  with  the  hateful  tune,  the 
village  band  having  just  mastered  it. 
"Ah,  well!"  he  said  to  his  friend  with 
a  delightful  smile,  "'Dixie's  Land'  in 
Brunswick  Square  and  'Dixie's  Land  '  at 
Moulton  Grange  are  two  very  different 
tunes  ;  in  the  latter  case  a  mile  of  atmo- 
sphere intervenes  between  it  and  me,  and 
in  the  former  I  was  in  the  very  bowels  of 
it." 

Notwithstanding  the  device  of  double 
windows  which  he  adopted,  street  noises 
became  absolutely  intolerable  to  him,  and 
indeed  were  such  a  serious  nuisance  to 
the  general  public,  that  Mr.  Bass,  M.P., 
carried  a  bill  through  Parliament  with  the 
object  of  suppressing  it  —  the  bill  passed 
both  Houses  and  became  law,  but  (as 
Mr.  Frith  truly  observes)  it  still  requires 
amendment  before  the  author,  musician, 
and  artist  can  pursue  his  calling  in  peace. 
Unfortunately  it  came  too  late  to  benefit 
poor  Leech.  For  some  years  he  suffered 
from  sleeplessness,  and  was  induced  to 
try  change  of  air  and  scene  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  then,  on  his  return,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  the  pleasing  neighbor- 
hood of  Whitby  ;  but  it  was  work,  work, 
work,  nearly  all  the  time,  chiefly,,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  might  make  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  his  rela- 
tives, not  of  his  own  household. 

Alas!  these  changes  of  scene  and  cli- 
mate brought  no  strength  to  mind  or  body, 
and  in  addition  to  his  former  sufferings 
came  such  severe  attacks  of  angina  pec- 
toris that  he  sometimes  feared  the  end 
had  come.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1864, 
Mr.  Frith  dined  at  a  friend's  house,  where, 
besides  Leech,  the  guests  included  several 
artists  of  repute.  Mr.  Frith  sat  next  to 
Leech,  and  noticed  that  he  was  quieter 
than  usual,  and  that  there  was  a  slight 
change  in  his  voice,  which  seemed  to 
have   a  far-away   sound    in   it.     He   still 


complained  of  the  incessant  noises  in  his 
neighborhood,  which  made  work  impossi- 
ble to  him  except  under  agonizing  condi- 
tions, and  concluded  the  account  of  his 
grievances  with  a  sentence  ever  to  be  re- 
membered by  his  biographer:  "Rather, 
Frith,  than  continue  to  be  tormented  in 
this  way,  I  would  prefer  to  go  to  the 
grave  where  there  is  no  noise."  Before 
that  day  week  his  desire  was  accomplished. 
This  talented,  gentle-hearted  man  passed 
away  on  the  29th  of  October,  1864,  done 
to  death  by  overwork  in  his  anxiety  for 
others  —  a  death  that  is  a  sorrow  to  all 
English-speaking  people. 

F.   G.   KiTTON. 


From  Belgravia. 
A   LOST  CAUSE. 

The  accidental  finding  of  a  long-forgot- 
ten relic,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  rotten 
wood,  covered  with  what  might  have  been 
black  velvet,  and  studded  with  some  gilt- 
headed  nails,  has  suggested  the  subject 
for  this  paper. 

The  relic  in  question  formed  a  portion 
of  the  coffin  that  once  held  the  remains  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  hero  of  North- 
umbrian story,  the  "unfortunate  Earl  of 
Derwentwater."  James  Ratcliffe,  third 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  born  in  Arlington 
Street,  London,  on  June  28th,  1689,  very 
early  became  associated  with  the  Stuart 
cause ;  for,  besides  the  fact  of  his  mother 
being  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  IL, 
he  himself  was  taken  to  St.  Germains 
in  early  childhood,  and  shared  the  school- 
room and  the  playground  of  the  little  son 
of  the  exiled  king. 

The  two  boys  had  more  than  the  tie  of 
blood  between  them.  They  formed  for 
each  other  a  close  attachment,  which 
through  life  was  kept  unbroken. 

James  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  ;  but  not  until 
he  came  of  age,  in  1710,  did  he  return  to 
his  native  land  to  see  the  broad  acres  that 
he  was  heir  to. 

The  young  earl  is  described  at  this 
period  as  delicate-looking,  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  but  finely  formed  ;  his 
countenance  pleasing,  his  lips  character- 
istic of  great  sweetness  of  disposition,  his 
eyes  grey,  his  hair  light.  It  was  said  of 
him:  "He  is  a  man  formed  by  nature  to 
be  beloved." 

Dilston  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  is  situated 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of 
Hexham,  Northumberland.     It  stands  on 
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the  summit  of  a  steep  and  thickly  wooded 
hill,  above  a  rushing  stream  which  there 
forms  a  grand  and  natural  cascade ;  and 
as  this  estate  found  more  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  its  young  owner  than  any  other  of  his 
possessions,  he  at  once  set  about  making 
additions  and  improvements  to  it. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Webb  of  Canford,  Dorsetshire  ;  and, 
according  to  the  marriage  settlement,  the 
bride's  father  was  to  provide  both  the  resi- 
dence and  the  table  of  the  young  couple 
for  two  years ;  therefore  their  first  home 
was  at  Hatherthorpe,  an  estate  of  the 
Webb  family,  and  there  a  son  and  heir 
was  born. 

In  1714  the  earl  first  took  his  young 
wife  to  Dilston  Castle,  and  the  historian 
says :  — 

"The  generous  and  splendid  hospitality 
of  his  house  was  unequalled,  and  his  door 
and  purse  continually  open  to  every  one, 
whether  neighbor  or  stranger,  without  re- 
gard to  their  political  or  religious  senti- 
ments." 

In  fact  his  goodness  to  the  poor  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

This  period  of  the  earl's  life  seems  to 
have  been  as  happy  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man,  Alas,  it  was  destined  to  be  of 
brief  duration. 

Now,  although  George,  elector  of  Han- 
over, had  appeared  to  succeed  peacefully 
to  the  throne  of  England,  there  were  many 
of  his  subjects  —  especially  among  the 
Scottish  nobles  —  ready  to  break  into 
open  rebellion.  John  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Mar,  was  one  of  these. 

Mar  had  been  secretary  of  state  for  Ire- 
land during  Queen  Anne's  reign,  but  was 
displaced  by  King  George  ;  out  of  revenge 
for  this  dismissal  he  embraced  the  Stuart 
cause.  However  skilled  Mar  may  have 
been  in  state  affairs,  it  is  certain  that  in 
military  tactics  he  proved  himself  lamen- 
tably deficient.  On  the  i6th  August,  1715, 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  a  general 
rising,  and  with  somewhat  premature  haste 
James  Stuart  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
title  of  James  III. 

During  that  month  of  August,  Mar  re- 
ceived, in  one  form  or  another,  from 
abroad  alone,  ;^ioo,ooo.  Had  he  been 
bold,  rapid,  and  energetic,  the  cause  might 
have  had  a  chance  of  success,  but  every- 
thing was  so  mismanaged  that  the  English 
government  very  speedily  got  all  necessary 
intelligence,  and  numbers  of  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  intended  rebellion  were  at 
once  arrested. 

When  the  young  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
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first  heard  that  he  was  a  marked  man,  he 
went  to  the  nea.rest  justice  of  the  peace 
and  asked  of  what  he  was  accused,  for  he 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  plot; 
and  on  his  dying  day  he  made  solemn 
declaration  that  up  to  this  time,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  he  not  only  took  no 
part  in  the  rebellion,  but  continually  as- 
serted that  no  such  rising  could  succeed 
in  England  —  he  saw  only  madness  in  the 
idea. 

But  protestations  were  useless  —  he  was 
under  suspicion;  the  soldiers  of  the  king 
were  on  his  track ;  he  had  to  fly  from 
his  home  and  seek  concealment  among  the 
wild  fastnesses  of  the  Shaftoe  Crags.  Of 
his  (adventures  there  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes many  strange  tales  are  told. 

At  length,  anxious  for  an  interview  with 
his  wife,  the  earl  ventured  to  pay  a  secret 
visit  to  the  castle. 

Tradition  and  the  ballads  of  the  day 
assert  that  the  countess  taunted  him  with 
hiding  while  others  were  preparing  to 
fight  for  their  religion  and  their  king. 
They  say  that,  flinging  down  her  fan  at 
his  feet,  she  told  him  to  take  it  and  give 
his  sword  to  her. 

However  this  may  be,  the  visit  to  his 
home  had  one  result ;  that  very  evening 
he  visited  Mr.  Errington,  of  Beaufront, 
and  others  of  his  friends,  and  informed 
them  of  his  intention  to  join  the  Stuart 
cause. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of 
October,  at  daybreak,  there  was  a  general 
musterinsi^  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
Castle  ot  Dilston,  the  neighboring  gentle- 
men bringing  as  many  of  their  dependants 
as  they  could  muster'and  mount.  All  the 
carriage  and  farm  horses  were  put  into 
requisition,  and  the  earl,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Charles,  was  ready 
to  mount  his  favorite  "dapple  grey"  that 
has  figured  in  so  many  ballads  and  ro- 
mances of  the  day. 

At  the  last  moment  the  young  countess, 
overcome  by  a  terrible  foreboding  of  ill, 
ran  forward  and,  flinging  her  arms  round 
her  husband,  entreated  him  to  give  up  the 
expedition.  But  it  was  too  late ;  his  word 
and  honor  were  pledged  to  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  after  an  agonizing  farewell  the 
party  set  out. 

They  rode  to  the  waterfalls  near  Hex- 
ham, where,  joining  a  little  band  of  North- 
umbrians under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Forster,  member  for  the  county,  a  Jacobite 
but  not  a  Catholic,  they  proceeded  to 
Rothbury  and  Warkworth,  their  numbers 
there  being  augmented  by  about  thirty 
men  under  Lord  Widdrington. 
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Mr.  Forster,  in  disguise,  then  pro- 
claimed James  III.  king  of  these  realms, 
with  sound  of  trumpet  and  other  formal- 
ities, and  ordered  the  clergyman  to  pray 
for  James  as  king.  The  clergyman  de- 
clined, however,  and  set  off  for  Newcastle, 
but  a  substitute  was  found  in  a  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, one  of  the  prince's  chaplains,  who  did 
all  required  of  him. 

Gathering  gradually  as  they  rode  on- 
ward, the  party  now  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  all  horse,  for  they 
would  entertain  no  foot;  otherwise  their 
number  would  have  been  very  large  ;  but 
they  gave  the  poorer  people  hopes  of  being 
soon  able  to  furnish  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Mr.  Forster,  being  a  Protestant,  was, 
from  policy,  appointed  general,  and  they 
went  forward  with  the  intention  of  sur- 
prising Newcastle,  believing  that  they  had 
many  partisans  within  its  walls  ;  but  news 
of  their  designs  had  preceded  them  ;  they 
found  the  gates  closed,  and  such  a  strong 
show  of  defence  that  they  turned  westward 
to  Hexham.  Here  Mr.  Forster  called  a 
halt  and  collected  arms  and  horses  to 
mount  volunteers,  who  flocked  from  all 
quarters. 

On  the  19th  of  October  Mr.  Forster  left 
Hexham,  and  with  his  party,  joining  the 
Highlanders  under  Mackintosh,  proceeded 
to  Wooler  and  Kelso.  By  this  time  their 
numbers  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred 
men. 

Lieutenant-general  Carpenter  had  gone 
to  the  relief  of  Newcastle,  but  finding  it 
so  well  defended  he  pressed  on  across  the 
border.  Lord  Kenmure,  hearing  of  his 
approach,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it 
was  strongly  urged  that  the  Jacobites 
should  join  the  clans  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  Northumbrians  opposed  this 
opinion.  There  were  many  dissentients 
in  the  camp.  At  Hawick  the  Highlanders 
mutinied  and  refused  to  enter  England, 
saying  if  they  were  to  be  sacrificed  it 
should  be  in  their  own  country.  There 
was  an  intention  to  attack  Dumfries,  which 
was  in  a  very  defenceless  state  ;  but  here 
again  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  Northumberland  gentlemen  in- 
sisted on  marching  into  Lancashire,  where 
they  affirmed  twenty  thousand  men  were 
only  waiting  to  join  them.  At  this  some 
five  hundred  Highlanders  retired  into 
their  mountains  in  disgust ;  the  rest  with 
great  difficulty  were  kept  together. 

On  November  ist  General  Forster  and 
his  forces,  now  seventeen  hundred  strong, 
entered  Penrith,  in  Cumberland.  Here 
again  James  III.  was  proclaimed,  and  they  | 


had  a  few  successes  ;  but  as  they  passed 
through  Westmoreland  they  found  that 
already  several  leading  Catholics  had  been 
arrested,  and  the  further  they  advanced 
the  more  dashed  became  the  hopes  with 
which  sanguine  friends  had  inspired  them. 

On  approaching  Lancaster,  their  pros- 
pects brightened;  volunteers  came  flock- 
ing to  them  from  all  parts,  and  the  imposing 
manner  in  which  they  entered  the  town  is 
thus  described  :  — 

"  Two  hundred  of  the  English  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  with  their  followers 
on  horseback  came  first  ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Highland  infantry  attired 
in  their  showy  and  picturesque  costume ; 
these  again  by  two  hundred  of  the  Low- 
land-Scottish, and  these  again  by  the  body 
of  Scottish  horse.  How  little  did  their 
bright  show  of  banners  flying  and  the 
stirring  strains  of  their  martial  music  tell 
of  the  dismal  shadow  that  was  soon  to 
descend  upon  them  all." 

Late  on  the  night  of  November  9th  they 
entered  Preston  ;  the  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Forster  now  numbered  thirty-two 
hundred  men,  and  a  regiment  of  militia 
and  Stanhope's  regiment  of  dragoons  fled 
at  their  approach.  It  was  proposed  to 
seize  Warrington  Bridge  and  thus  open  a 
way  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  "  but 
this  project,"  says  Mackenzie,  "like  all 
others  that  had  a  show  of  prudence,  was 
delayed  until  their  destruction  was  com- 
pleted." 

The  same  historian  continues  :  "  On  the 
I2th  General  Forster  gave  orders  for  his 
army  to  march,  but  was  soon  informed 
that  General  Willis,  with  four  regiments 
of  dragoons  and  one  of  foot,  were  in  sight. 
Depending  on  the  promise  of  the  Lan- 
cashire gentlemen  for  timely  intelligence, 
he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  the  royal  army;  but,  after  reconnoi- 
tring, he  returned  to  the  town  to  prepare 
for  their  reception.  His  men  were  not 
dispirited,  but  cheerfully  commenced  the 
preparations  for  their  defence.  They  bar- 
ricaded the  avenues,  and  posted  their 
men  in  the  streets  and  by-lanes  and  such 
houses  as  were  most  proper  for  galling 
their  enemies.  General  Forster  formed 
four  main  barriers  ;  the  first  a  little  below 
the  church,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Mackintosh,  and  supported  by  the  Earls 
of  Derwentwater,  Winton,  and  Nithsdale; 
the  Lord  Kenmure  and  the  gentlemen  vol- 
unteers in  the  churchyard.  The  second 
was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  lane  leading 
to  the  fields,  and  commanded  by  Lord 
Charles  Murray.  The  third  was  near  a 
wiodmill,  and  commanded  by  the  Laird  of 
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Mackintosh;  and  the  fourth  was  in  the 
street  leading  to  Liverpool,  commanded 
by  Major  Millar  and  Mr.  Douglas.  They 
threw  up  entrenchments  in  an  instant,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  a  stout 
resistance,  but  were  guilty  of  one  capital 
error;  for  General  Forster  recalled  one 
hundred  men  from  a  narrow  and  difficult 
pass  that  terminated  by  a  bridge,  and 
which  might  have  been  easily  defended 
against  a  great  force." 

General  Willis  cautiously  reconnoitring, 
and  surprised  to  find  the  pass  abandoned, 
decided  on  attacking  the  four  barriers 
simultaneously,  but  at  every  one  his  troops 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  however, 
the  courage  of  General  Forster's  little 
army  began  to  fail,  when  next  morning 
(Sunday)  it  was  known  that  General  Car- 
penter had  arrived  with  his  three  regi- 
ments of  dragoons. 

The  plucky  Highlanders  proposed  to 
sally  out  and  die  like  men,  sword  in  hand, 
but  this  was  overruled.  General  Forster 
then,  acting  independently,  and  unknown 
to  all,  sent  a  messenger  to  General  Willis 
offering  to  capitulate.  The  reply  was  that 
if  they  would  submit  at  discretion  Carpen- 
ter would  protect  them  from  his  soldiery. 
Bitterly  indignant  were  the  besieged  when 
this  was  known,  and  had  General  Forster 
appeared  among  them  there  would  have 
been  little  chance  of  his  escaping  their 
vengeance.     To  quote  an  old  ballad  :  — 

Lord  Derwentwater  to  Forster  said, 
**  Thou  hast  ruined  the  cause  and  all  betrayed; 
For  thou  did'st  swear  to  stand  our  friend, 
But  hast  turned  traitor  in  the  end." 

On  General  Willis  demanding  hostages 
while  the  besieged  party  made  up  their 
minds,  Lord  Derwentwater  offered  him- 
self as  one  and  Colonel  Mackintosh  was 
the  other.  Next  morning,  by  seven  o'clock, 
the  king's  troops  entered  the  town;  the 
surrounding  army  assembled  in  the  mar- 
ket-place and  delivered  up  their  arms  as 
prisoners.  The  number  of  English  taken 
was  463,  including  79  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, mostly  Northumbrians;  the  Scots 
amounted  to  1,005,  among  whom  were  143 
noblemen,  officers,  and  gentlemen. 

The  half-pay  officers  among  the  prison- 
ers were  immediately  shot,  but  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  his  companions  were 
detained  in  Preston  until  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  then,  under  a  strong  escort 
of  Darnley's  regiment,  were  despatched 
on  horseback  to  London. 

The  weary  and  dismal  cavalcade  reached 
London  on  December  the  9th,  and  prepar- 


atory to  their  entering  the  capital  the  arms 
of  every  captive  were  pinioned  and  his 
horse  led  by  a  foot  soldier  with  fixed  bay- 
onet. Lord  Derwentwater  and  other 
prisoners  of  consequence  were  lodged  in 
the  Tower;  his  brother  Charles,  General 
Forster,  and  about  seventy  more  were 
taken  to  Newgate;  seventy-two  being  ■ 
placed  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  about  sixty  I 
others  in  the  Marshalsea.  ■ 

By  what  means  news  of  her  husband's 
fate  reached  Lady  Derwentwater  is  not 
stated,  but  very  soon  she  was  sharing  his 
captivity. 

On  January  i6th,  1716,  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower  were 
taken  before  the  House  of  Peers  to  an- 
swer to  the  articles  of  their  impeachment. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Widdring- 
ton,  pleaded  guilty.  Lord  Derwentwater 
urged  in  extenuation  of  his  offence  that 
he  "  had  not  engaged  in  the  enterprise  on 
any  previous  concert  or  contrivance  ;  but 
that  being  young  and  inexperienced,  he 
had  rashly  and  without  premeditation  en- 
gaged himself  to  meet  his  relatives  and 
acquaintances." 

Parliament  expelled  Mr.  Forster,  who 
was  member  for  Northumberland  ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  February,  the  earl  received  sen-    ^fj 
tence  from  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  m 

Great  solicitations  were  made  with  the 
court  and  with  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  his  behalf.  The  count- 
ess left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  her 
husband's  pardon.  She,  with  her  sister 
and  other  ladies,  were  admitted  to  the 
king's  bedchamber,  where  the  unhappy 
woman  fell  on  her  knees  and  implored  the 
royal  clemency,  but  in  vain.  She  went  to 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  beg 
their  intercession,  but  her  petition  was 
disregarded.  She  attended  Westminster, 
but  there  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  near 
relation  of  the  earl's,  though  prevailed 
upon  to  present  her  petition,  voted  against 
it.  The  House,  however,  it  was  said, 
leaned  to  mercy,  but  finally  agreed  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  reprieve  or  pardon  the 
young  earl ;  and  those  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  him,  urging  youth  and  inexperience  as 
his  excuse,  only  drew  upon  themselves  the 
royal  displeasure. 

On  the  23rd  of  February  orders  were 
despatched  for  executing  the  Earls  of 
Derwentwater  and  Nithsdale  and  Lord 
Kenmure  on  Tower  Hill  the  next  morn- 
ing. How  Lady  Nithsdale  managed  to 
save  her  husband  by  bringing  him  a  suit 
of  feminine  apparel  forms  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  history.     Sir  Robert 
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Walpole  was  offered  ;^i6,ooo  if  be  could 
save  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater's  life,  but 
the  fact  of  the  unfortunate  earl's  relation- 
ship to  the  hosue  of  Stuart,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Prince  Charles,  militated 
against  every  effort  that  was  made  on  his 
behalf. 

At  daybreak  on  the  24th  of  February 
three  detachments  of  the  Guards  took  up 
their  position  round  the  scaffold  erected 
on  Tower  Hill  ;  and  a  little  before  ten 
o'clock  the  two  condemned  men  were  con- 
veyed in  a  hackney  coach  from  the  Tower 
to  the  transport  office  on  Tower  Hill, 
where  a  room  hung  with  black  awaited 
their  reception. 

The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  the  first 
to  be  led  to  the  scaffold.  He  wore  a  suit 
of  black  velvet,  a  broad-brimmed  beaver 
hat,  turned  up  on  one  side,  with  a  droop- 
ing feather,  long  black  worsted  stockings, 
shoes  with  high  heels  and  silver  buckles. 
In  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
the  curls  of  a  light  flaxen  wig  fell  upon 
his  shoulders. 

As  he  ascended  the  steps  he  was  ob- 
served to  turn  very  pale,  but  quickly  re- 
covering knelt  for  a  short  time  in  prayer, 
then  asked  permission  to  read  a  paper 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  this  was  read- 
ily accorded  to  him.  For  the  second  time 
he  was  offered  his  life  on  condition  that 
he  should  conform  to  the  Established 
Church  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  Hanover.  But  his  answer  was : 
"These  terms  would  be  too  dear  a  pur- 
chase." 

After  the  usual  formalities  had  been 
gone  through  of  forgiving  his  enemies,  he 
whispered  to  the  chaplain  to  beg- the 
countess  to  be  in  no  concern  about  his 
burial,  for  he  did  not  care  what  they  did 
with  his  corpse.  Finding  a  rough  place 
on  the  block  that  might  hurt  his  neck,  he 
bade  the  executioner  make  it  smooth,  and 
a  few  seconds  later,  as  the  head  of  the 
luckless  young  earl  rolled  on  the  scaffold, 
it  was  picked  up  by  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  family,  folded  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
conveyed  away. 

Lord  Derwentwater's  last  requests  in 
the  Tower  had  been  that  his  body  might 
be  interred  at  Dilston  among  his  ances- 
tors, but  the  government  refused  it,  fearing 
another  rising  in  the  North. 

The  body,  wrapped  in  a  black  cloth,  was 
taken  in  a  hired  coach  to  the  Tower, 
where  it  would  have  been  buried  if  the 
earl's  friends  had  not,  by  stratagem  and  a 
mock  funeral,  obtained  possession  of  it. 
The  following  morning,  by  three  o'clock, 
it  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse  to  the  surgery 


of  a  Mr.  Medcalf,  in  Brownlow  Street, 
where  the  head  had  also  been  taken,  and 
both  were  embalmed.  The  outer  cover  of 
the  coffin  was  of  crimson  velvet,  studded 
with  gilt  nails,  bearing  a  gilt  plate  in- 
scribed:— 

The  Right  Honorable  James, 

Late  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 

Died,  February  24th,  17 15-6,  aged  27  years. 

For  some  time  the  remains  rested  in  a 
private  chapel  at  Dagenham  Park,  near 
Romford,  where  the  countess  was  then 
residing,  and  the  manner  of  their  removal 
is  one  of  the  current  traditions  of  the 
North. 

The  carriage  containing  the  body  of  his 
beloved  master  was  driven  by  the  faithful 
servant,  Dun,  who  had  rescued  the  head, 
and  accompanied  by  the  widowed  count- 
ess, the  mournful  cortege  travelled  by 
night  and  rested  by  day,  so  as  to  escape 
observation,  until  it  reached  Dilston 
Chapel,  where  the  remains  were  laid  in 
the  vault  of  the  Ratcliffes. 

The  earl's  death  was  followed  by  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  fami- 
lies in  the  north  of  England  ;  the  splendid 
estates  were  forfeited,  and  an  act  was 
passed  transferring  them  to  the  use  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  countess  survived  her  lord  just 
seven  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Her  son  lived  only  nineteen  years ;  her 
daughter  married  the  eighth  Lord  Petre, 
and  left  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

In  October,  1874,  the  remains  of  Lord 
Derwentwater  were  removed  to  Thorcden, 
in  Essex,  to  be  re-interred  in  the  family 
vault  of  Lord  Petre. 

On  examining  the  coffin  it  was  found 
exactly  as  described  :  the  inscription  plate, 
which  had  been  very  thin,  was  much  cor- 
roded and  illegible;  the  velvet,  once 
crimson,  had  the  appearance  of  black,  and 
had  become  quite  rotten;  but  the  nails, 
after  being  in  the  damp  vault  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  years,  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  gilding. 

The  bones  were  placed  in  a  new  coffin, 
the  original  one,  which  was  of  elm-wood 
and  much  decayed,  being  ordered  to  be 
burnt.  But  the  person  in  charge  managed 
to  evade  this  order ;  the  old  coffin  was  cut 
up  and  the  pieces  distributed  among  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood. 

Numberless  superstitions  still  linger  in 
these  romantic  parts  of  Northumberland 
concerning  the  popular  young  earl's  death, 
and  some  of  them  will  bear  recording 
here. 
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Though  none  mention  the  return  of 
Lord  Derwentwater's  ghost  to  earth,  not 
a  few  relate  how  the  spirit-forra  of  the 
countess  has  often  been  seen  wandering 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  or  in 
the  adjoining  woods,  in  search  of  her 
husband;  or  standing,  holding  the  lamp 
from  the  tower,  where  she  used  to  wait 
and  watch  for  his  return. 

Concerning  the  earl  himself,  it  is  gravely 
stated  that  on  the  day  of  his  execution, 
the  romantic  stream  which  winds  and 
rushes  about  his  ancestral  home,  became 
the  color  of  blood  ;  while  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis,  of  which  there  was  on  the  same 
date  a  magnificent  display,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Lord  Derwentwater's 
Lights  "  unto  this  day. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
ST.   OLAF'S   DAY  IN  THE  FAROES. 

St  Olaf's  day,  the  29th  of  July,  is  a 
very  great  day  indeed  in  Thorshavn,  the 
capital  of  the  Faroes.  That  very  remote 
little  town,  of  about  twelve  hundred  inhab- 
itants, cannot  be  said  at  any  time  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  liveliness;  but  such 
diversion  as  it  can  offer  to  the  stranger 
seems  all  compressed  into  the  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  of  daylight  on  this  most 
festive  of  anniversaries. 

It  is  a  day  of  responsibility  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  islands,  who  ordinarily  has 
little  enough  to  do,  and  whose  somewhat 
frigid  drawing-room  does  not  receive  many 
visitors  of  the  diplomatic  or  aught  other 
kind.  He  has  to  represent  his  Majesty 
King  Christian,  and,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  state,  open  the  Lagthing,  or  local  House 
of  Parliament.  He  has  also,  in  the  even- 
ing, to  preside  at  the  traditional  banquet, 
over  the  claret  of  which  the  esteemed 
members  of  the  Lagthing  become  almost 
indecorously  noisy  as  the  speeches  pro- 
ceed and  the  number  of  empty  bottles  in- 
creases. Nor  does  this  end  the  day.  For 
after  the  procession  to  church,  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  afternoon  recep- 
tions, and  the  evening  feast,  there  is 
further  a  famous  dance  in  one  of  the 
Thorshavn  rooms,  and  the  populace  will 
think  it  kind  of  him  if  he  will  squeeze  into 
their  midst  and  perspire  with  them  for  a 
few  minutes.  This  last  is  the  worst  or- 
deal of  all.  But  even  in  humdrum  Faroe 
it  is  well  for  the  representative  of  royalty 
to  be  as  democratic  as  his  temperament 
will  permit.  Here  are  no  cables  with  the 
mainland  to  keep  the   Faroese  posted  in 


the  movements  of  the  Reds  and  the  labor 
struggles.  For  all  that,  the  islanders  are 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  know  that  the 
days  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired  are  long 
past,  and  that  every  man  is  nearly  as  good 
as  every  other  man. 

Almost  from  daybreak  the  little  harbor 
of  Thorshavn  (Thor's  port)  assumes  gala 
dress  on  this  great  festival.  The  gun- 
boat which  may  chance  to  have  called  at 
the  Faroes  on  its  way  from  Greenland  to 
Copenhagen, is  gay  with  bunting,  and  fires 
a  gun  periodically.  The  two  or  three 
Norwegian  barques  here  for  codfish,  and 
the  green-hulled  Spanish  ship  in  the  North 
seas  for  the  same  purpose,  pay  the  like 
tribute  of  bunting  to  the  saint  of  the  day  ; 
and  anon  send  their  men  ashore  to  drink 
cheap  wines  and  smoke  cheap  cigars  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  these  are  trivial 
manifestations  compared  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  one  boatload  of 
people  after  another  from  the  other  islands. 
It  is  no  joke  facing  the  currents  and  squalls 
of  the  Faroe  seas  ;  but  the  Faroese  are 
not  to  be  deterred  from  their  annual  revel 
by  any  terrors  of  this  kind.  They  come 
in  their  best  clothes,  with  clean  red-and- 
black  mob  caps  on  their  heads  —  blue- 
and-black  if  they  are  in  mourning  —and 
attended  by  a  swarm  of  their  blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired  female  relatives  of  all  ages. 
And  they  are  greeted  in  Thorshavn  by 
their  kindred  with  the  utmost  warmth  ; 
and  all  day  long  they  are  free  to  eat  cake, 
drink  wine,  and  smoke  cigars  in  honor  of 
the  saint,  King  Christian,  and  the  blood- 
ties  that  make  hospitality  a  duty  as  well 
as  a  pleasurable  privilege. 

Every  one  who  can  attends  church  in 
the  morning,  and  listens  with  interest  to 
the  patriotic  oration  which  it  behoves  the 
dean  of  the  Isles  to  deliver  from  the  pul- 
pit. His  Excellency  the  governor,  with 
cocked  hat  and  gold  lace  and  sword,  sits 
by  the  altar,  and  bows  a  great  many  times 
during  the  service ;  and  afterwards  he 
shakes  hands  with  the  dean,  and  having  — • 
as  it  seems  —  whispered  word  of  the 
evening  banquet,  at  which  the  ecclesiastic 
must  by  no  means  forget  to  be  present,  he 
marches  down  the  aisle,  followed  by  the 
sheriff,  the  sysselmen,  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal members  of  this  island  community 
of  about  eleven  thousand  individuals. 
The  organ  peals,  the  little  pigtailed  dam- 
sels from  outlying  islets  stare  wonderingly, 
and  the  more  irreverent  of  the  Thorshavn 
boys  follow  the  great  folks  until  they  have 
dispersed  each  one  to  his  own  house,  to 
recruit  and  prepare  for  the  parliamentary 
ordeal  to  ensue  in  an  hour  or  two. 
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This  second  stage  in  the  day's  proceed- 
ings is  quite  diverting.  Among  the  thirty 
or  forty  members  of  Parliament  present, 
some  are  sure  to  be  new,  not  only  to  sen- 
atorial work,  but  perhaps  also  even  to 
such  metropolitan  magnificence  as  little 
Thorshavn  can  offer  them.  They  are 
stiff,  big-boned  fellows,  and  they  have  not 
changed  their  usual  homespun  serge  for 
anything  like  a  black  coat.  They  are  em- 
barrassed by  their  hands  and  feet;  and 
much  embarrassed  by  the  gaze  of  their 
more  veteran  comrades,  some  of  whom  are 
not  above  being  cynical  in  a  mild  way  at 
their  expense.  They  even  seem  to  envy 
the  usher — in  untanned  cowskin  mocca- 
sins—  who  directs  them  into  their  places 
with  so  fine  an  air  of  easy  authority.  One 
knows  as  well  as  if  their  minds  were  laid 
bare  to  the  world,  that  they  are  longing  to 
be  back  in  their  snug  little  farms,  among 
the  hay  and  the  litter  of  codfish  heads 
which  tell  so  eloquently  of  the  fine  catch 
of  yesterday  in  the  fiord  hard  by. 

Parliament  House  itself  is  not,  however, 
a  building  that  ought  to  appal  them.  They 
probably  have  barns  at  home  quite  as 
large,  if  less  lofty,  and  provided  with  fewer 
windows.  It  is  only  some  fifteen  paces  in 
length  by  about  five  in  width  ;  and  for  fur- 
niture it  contains  nothing  more  striking 
than  a  tall  old  clock,  a  bust  of  the  king, 
and  a  horseshoe  table  neatly  set  out  with 
inkpots,  pens,  blotting-paper,  and  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  previous  session. 
They  themselves  give  animation  to  the 
room ;  and  so  do  the  two  or  three  dozen 
members  of  the  commonalty  who  take 
places  in  the  gallery  allotted  for  the 
public. 

On  this  the  opening  day  no  routine  work 
has  to  be  done,  unless  the  methodical  hand- 
shaking with  the  governor  and  the  "  Hip  ! 
hip  !  "  of  patriotic  joy  at  mention  of  King 
Christian's  name  may  be  so  regarded. 
Still  the  session  lasts  some  little  time.  Pa- 
pers have  to  be  signed —  a  lengthy  busi- 
ness for  some  of  the  members,  who  are 
evidently  not  at  home  with  their  pens. 
Senatorial  gossip  warms  their  hearts,  and 
sets  the  more  modest  of  them  somewhat  at 
their  ease.  One  does  not  doubt  their  chat- 
ter is  of  no  exalted  kind.  It  is  talk  about 
oxen  and  crops  and  codfish  catches.  No 
matter.  The  bust  of  the  king  dignifies  it ; 
and  so,  when  the  sitting  is  dissolved, 
every  one  moves  cheerfully,  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  the  pleasing  consciousness  that 
he  has  done  his  duty,  both  as  a  citizen  and 
a  member  of  the  Lagthing. 

Once  again  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  — 
purple  with   heath  — it  is  well  to  return  to 


the  town  and  see  how  the  honest  Faroese 
are  enjoying  themselves.  A  few  of  them 
are  perhaps  by  this  time  a  little  tipsy, 
even  thus  early  in  the  day.  But  Thors- 
havn is  a  free  port;  wines  and  spirits  are 
so  cheap,  and  St.  Olaf's  feast  is  such  an 
important  one,  that  the  islanders  cannot 
altogether  restrain  themselves.  The  calls 
of  hospitality,  too,  are  distinctly  onerous. 
The  man  from  Kalsoe  —  that  rugged 
northern  isle  —  has  a  score  of  friends  in 
the  capital.  He  sees  them  perhaps  twice 
a  year,  perhaps  only  on  the  29th  of  July. 
Shall  he  chill  their  affection  for  him  by 
refusing  to  drink  with  them."*  He  cannot 
be  so  churlish  ;  and  it  is  these  constant 
"skalds  "that  make  him  a  little  hilarious 
ere  two  o'clock.  His  wife,  good  soul, 
laughs  joyously  at  his  predicament.  She 
would  think  less  well  of  him  if  he  carried 
a  demure,  chilling  face  with  him  wherever 
he  made  his  calls.  Such  are  the  simple 
habits  of  the  Faroese. 

For  centuries  it  has  been  the  custom  in 
Faroe  thus  to  make  the  most  of  St.  Olaf's 
day.  An  old  island  writer  reminds  us  of 
it :  "  When  the  Thing  (or  Lagthing)  busi- 
ness was  over,  the  evening  was  given  up 
to  recreation  or  familiar  intercourse  ;  the 
bards  stood  forth  and  sang  ballads  about 
the  chief  events  of  long-distant  and  recent 
times.  Men  who  seldom  met  now  dis- 
closed their  minds  to  each  other.  Buying 
and  selling  were  stopped,  and  gave  place 
to  other  engagements.  The  young  men 
on  this  occasion  made  acquaintance  with 
the  maidens  who  attended  their  fathers  or 
near  relatives,  and  many  a  one  journeyed 
to  the  Thing  to  get  a  bride,  or  returned 
therefrom  as  a  bridegroom." 

It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  this  read- 
ing to  mark  the  processions  of  girls  and 
youths  on  the  rugged  little  roads  which 
stretch  for  a  mile  or  so  outside  the  town. 
They  are  exceedingly  vivacious,  and  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  chubby  damsels  sparkle 
with  latent  or  evident  coquettishness. 
The  lads  follow  with  less  alacrity.  They 
have  not  studied  courtship  as  a  fine  art. 
They  are  rather  perplexed,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  sense  that  as  suitors  they  are 
not  playing  the  part  that  best  becomes 
them,  and  that  sweet  instinct  of  yearning 
which  will  not  allow  them  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  girls  and  betake  them- 
selves to  some  more  active  and  manly 
form  of  exercise.  Thus  they  are  led  up 
and  down  among  the  basalt  blocks  and 
heather  of  the  suburbs,  and  perhaps  as 
far  as  the  great  waterfall  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  where  they  rise  towards 
the  ancient    ecclesiastical    settlement   of 
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Kirkebo.  They  resolve  to  atone  for  this 
little  dalliance  later  in  the  evening,  when 
the  great  ball  opens. 

Of  the  parliamentary  banquet  towards 
eight  o'clock  much  of  a  serio-comic  kind 
might  be  written.  It  takes  place  in  the 
room  under  the  Senate  Chamber.  Great 
is  the  concourse  of  candles  and  dishes  and 
bottles;  and  while  the  members,  with  the 
few  privileged  guests,  stand  talking  to- 
gether outside  in  the  cool  air,  they  see  the 
pasties  and  cakes  and  things  carried  past 
ihem  from  the  town  into  the  banquet- 
room.  It  is  essentially  a  speech-dinner. 
The  governor  proposes  "  the  king "  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  first  pie  is  passed 
round  ;  and  no  time  is  lost  in  following  up 
one  toast  with  another.  This  circulates 
the  claret  rapidly.  Sandwiches  of  ham 
and  beef  and  cheese  follow  the  pie;  then 
buttered  biscuits  and  sweet  cakes.  These 
last  are  a  feature  of  the  repast.  They 
stand  about  the  tables  tall  and  ornate  with 
sugary  decorative  work,  like  so  many 
bridecakes.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
they  taste  very  good  —  although  the 
hypercritical  stranger  may  be  oppressed 
with  grim  fancies  that  whale  oil  is  one  of 
their  constituent  parts  instead  of  butter. 
Indeed,  they  prove  so  attractive  to  the 
banqueters  that  the  temptation  to  pocket 
sections  of  them  is  irresistible  to  more 
than  one  member  of  Parliament,  who 
doubtless  wishes  to  share  his  pleasure 
with  those  little  round-faced  eflfigies  of  him- 
self which  consecrate  his  farm  a  score  or  so 
of  miles  away.  But  the  governor  condones 
this  larceny,  even  as  he  condones  the  con- 
dition of  certain  other  members  long  ere 
the  feast  is  ended.  He  may  not  think 
much  of  the  civilization  of  the  Faroes. 
Yet  he  knows  that  Denmark  has  relatively 
few  colonies,  and  that  in  his  application 
for  removal  from  this  little  archipelago  he 
may,  for  aught  he  can  tell,  be  sentencing 
himself  to  Greenland  or  Iceland,  both 
even  more  distant  from  Copenhagen  than 
the  bleak  stone  residence  above  the  Bay 
of  Thorshavn.  St.  Olaf's  day,  like  Christ- 
mas, comes  but  once  a  year ;  some  license 
may  therefore  be  permitted  to  accompany 
it. 

Throughout  the  feast  there  is  a  constant 
ripple  of  speeches.  One  gentleman  after 
another  rises  to  say  something,  to  flourish 
his  wineglass,  nod  enthusiastically  to  his 
particular  friends,  and  finally  collapse  upon 
his  chair,  exhausted  by  the  oratorical 
strain,  or  pulled  thither  by  his  neighbors, 
who  conceive  that  he  has  said  as  much  as 
becomes  him.  For  the  Church,  of  course 
the  prost  or  dean  responds.     He  is  one  of 


the  handsomest  men  in  Faroe,  with  a  de- 
meanor almost  regal;  and  exceedingly 
well  suited  to  him  is  the  white  neck  frill 
of  office,  which  recalls  the  Elizabethan 
ruffs  in  England.  Law  and  medicine,  too, 
each  have  to  be  answered  for.  The  doc- 
tor probably  makes  a  jest  about  "  la 
grippe,"  which  in  one  form  or  another  — 
notably  as  the  Kruim,  or  epidemic  of  colds, 
which  seems  a  characteristic  of  spring  and 
the  arrival  of  strangers  here,  as  in  St. 
Kilda  —  often  afflicts  little  Faroe,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  fatal  scourge. 
As  for  the  law,  it  cannot  be  said  to  flourish 
in  the  archipelago.  An  island  community 
of  this  kind,  where  most  people  are  cousins 
to  each  other,  and  the  tenures  of  property 
are  of  a  simple  nature,  is  a  bad  field  for 
litigation.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
there  are  two  or  three  advocates  in  the 
isles,  though  they  no  doubt  sigh  for  the 
animation  and  clients  of  Copenhagen  with 
all  their  heart. 

If  a  stranger  be  present,  his  own  health 
will  in  all  probability  be  drunk,  and  he 
may  be  toasted  in  French.  Of  the  assem- 
bled members  of  Parliament  naturally  not 
one  in  ten  understands  anything  of  the 
language  of  Moli^re.  It  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  pertains  to  those  only  who  have 
lived  their  student  days  in  the  Danish 
capital.  Nor  do  they  claim  to  be  very  ex- 
pert in  it.  There  is  not  much  intercourse 
with  France  up  here.  The  claret  and 
cognac  in  the  Thorshavn  stores  do  not 
necessarily  come  direct  from  Bordeaux  in 
French  bottoms.  Only  once  in  a  way  a 
war-ship  flying  the  tricolor  looks  in  at 
Thorshavn  after  a  spell  off  the  Iceland 
fishing-banks,  where  she  has  been  dallying 
for  a  number  of  weeks  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  French  fishers  for  cod. 

At  length,  however,  there  is  a  general 
rise  from  table ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
tournament  of  hand-shaking  begins.  This 
is  a  most  laborious  affair  for  a  man  unused 
to  the  exercise.  It  behoves  a  person  to 
touch  palm  with  every  one  present,  after 
which  only  is  he  free  to  go  his  way  with  a 
clear  conscience.  As  some  of  the  guests 
are  by  this  time  '*  merry,"  it  is  a  lengthy 
business  to  part  from  them.  Their  friends 
do  their  best  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
pretence  of  dignity  during  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  official  day ;  but  one  won- 
ders how  they  will  be  got  home  through 
the  darkness  outside  and  up  and  down  the 
miry  rough  alleys  which  are  Thorshavn's 
apologies  for  streets. 

From  the  banquet-room  to  the  ballroom 
is  a  very  proper  transition  for  the  more 
enterprising  of  thefeasters.     The  room  is 
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hired  by  subscription.  It  is  not  waxed, 
nor  is  it  decorated  with  aught  except  oil 
lamps.  One  steers  for  it  by  the  heavy 
sound  of  many  feet  on  the  boards.  At  the 
entrance  the  Thorshavn  children  stand  in  a 
crowd,  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  shad- 
owy procession  of  men  and  maids  at  the 
upper  windows.  They  are  not  old  enough 
to  be  admitted.  We  others,  however,  are 
able  to  please  ourselves ;  and  so,  with 
considerable  effort,  we  squeeze  into  the 
midst  of  the  mass  of  hot  Faroe  folk,  whose 
faces  are  streaming  with  perspiration. 
There  is  not  much  to  learn  in  a  Faroe  na- 
tional dance.  We  do  no  wrong,  therefore, 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  dance  by  joining 
hands  in  one  of  the  circles  which  exist  as 
best  they  can  in  so  close  a  compass.  The 
fiddle  squeaks,  and  from  men  and  maids 
goes  forth  a  low  song,  while  their  feet 
begin  to  move.  The  circle  tries  to  rotate. 
It  does  not  succeed  very  well,  but  still  the 
song  continues.  The  words  of  the  song 
are  old  Faroese  —  a  language  that  has  no 
grammar,  and  which  rarely  gets  printed. 
*'  Love-nonsense  "  of  course  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  they  are  built.  And  in 
the  pressure  of  hands  during  this  solemn 
pretence  of  a  dance,  and  in  the  tender 
glances  between  one  red  face  and  another, 
one  discerns  more  love-nonsense. 

Adjacent  to  this  big  room,  in  which  the 
fishermen  and  girls  find  their  pleasure,  is 
another  smaller  one,  where  the  daughters 
of  the  officials  and  others  dance  politer 
dances  with  the  students  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology  home  for  the  holidays,  and 
with  the  sons  of  the  more  considerable 
townspeople.  The  fun  here  is  of  a  milder 
kind.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  the  big 
room,  the  sport  lasts  for  hours  after  the 
members  of  Parliament  have  been  led  to 
their  beds  by  their  devoted  wives.  In- 
deed, St.  Olaf's  day  is  past  and  over  ere 
the  dance  in  honor  of  it  is  at  an  end. 

It  was  in  the  year  1024  that  Olaf  the 
Holy  was  acknowledged  king  in  Faroe. 
Every  29th  of  July  ought  to  recall  to  Faro- 
ese minds  this  sacrifice  of  the  island  inde- 
pendence nearly  nine  centuries  ago.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  day  is  one  of  mere 
enjoyment,  quite  unattended  with  patriotic 
pangs  of  any  kind. 


From  Nature. 
THE  FOURTH  CENTENARY  OF  COLUMBUS. 

During  the  present  year  great  celebra- 
tions will  take  place  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
America,  in   memory  of    Columbus  and  | 


his  first  adventurous  voyage  of  1492.  Al- 
though no  public  commemoration  is  ar- 
ranged for  in  this  country,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  fully  conscious  of 
the  momentous  nature  of  that  first  voyage, 
and  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  geo- 
graphical science  which  has  resulted  from 
it,  set  apart  last  Monday  evening  for  a 
special  Columbus  meeting.  The  usual 
exhibition  of  maps  and  pictures  included 
a  number  of  early  charts  of  great  beauty, 
and  a  fine  photograph  of  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Columbus,  recently  made  known 
by  Mr.  Markham.  The  paper  of  the  even- 
ing, read  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  was  occupied  with  an  account  of 
recent  discoveries  with  regard  to  Colum- 
bus, and  the  correction  of  many  erroneous 
ideas,  widely  entertained  until  now.  As 
a  critical  summary  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  branches  of  research  —  that 
into  the  actual  life  of  a  popular  hero 
enhaloed  with  centuries  of  tradition  — 
this  paper  is  of  great  value.  An  abstract 
of  it,  and  of  the  appendices  on  other  fif- 
teenth-century explorers,  is  given  below. 

Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Columbus  of 
late  years  by  the  careful  examination  of 
monastic  and  notarial  records  at  Genoa 
and  Savona. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  birthplace 
of  Columbus.  His  father  was  a  wool- 
weaver  of  Genoa,  whose  house  was  in  the 
Vico  Dritto  di  Ponticelli,  which  leads 
from  the  gate  of  San  Andrea  to  the 
church  of  S.  Stefano.  It  was  battered 
down  during  the  bombardment  of  Genoa 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  rebuilt 
with  two  additional  stories,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Here  Columbus  was  born,  the  date  of 
his  birth  being  fixed  by  three  statements 
of  his  own,  and  by  a  justifiable  inference 
from  the  notarial  records.  He  said  that 
he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
that  when  he  came  to  Spain  in  1485  he 
had  led  a  sailor's  life  for  twenty-three 
years.  He  was,  therefore,  born  in  1447. 
The  authorities  who  assign  1436  as  the 
year  of  his  birth  rely  exclusively  on  the 
guess  of  a  Spanish  priest.  Dr.  Bernaldez, 
Cura  of  Palacios,  who  made  the  great  dis- 
coverer's acquaintance  towards  the  end  of 
his  career. 

The  notarial  records,  combined  with 
incidental  statements  of  Columbus  him- 
self, also  tell  us  that  he  was  brought  up, 
with  his  brothers  and  sister,  in  the  Vico 
Dritto  at  Genoa ;  that  he  worked  at  his 
father's  trade  and  became  a  "lanerio,"or 
wool-weaver;    that  he    moved    with    his 
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father  and  mother  to  Savona  in  1472;  and 
that  the  last  document  connecting  Cris- 
tofero  Colombo  with  Italy  is  dated  on 
August  7,  1473.  But  in  spite  of  his  reg- 
ular business  as  a  weaver,  he  first  went  to 
sea  in  1461,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  he 
continued  to  make  frequent  voyages  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago  — 
certainly  as  far  as  Chios. 

When  Columbus  submitted  his  proposi- 
tion for  an  Atlantic  voyage  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  they  referred  it  to  a  committee, 
presided  over  by  Father  Talavera,  which 
sat  at  Cordova,  and  condemned  it  as  im- 
practicable. It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Genoese  were  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  an  assembly  of 
learned  persons  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  and  again  condemned.  The 
truth  was  quite  different.  Columbus  was 
gifted  with  a  charming  manner,  simple 
eloquence,  and  great  powers  of  clear  ex- 
position. It  was  an  intellectual  treat  to 
hear  him  recount  his  experiences,  and  the 
arguments  for  his  scheme.  Among  those 
who  first  took  an  interest  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  then  became  a  sincere  and  zeal- 
ous friend,  was  the  prior  of  the  great 
Dominican  Convent  of  San  Estevan,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca,  who 
shrewdly  foresaw  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  befriending  Columbus  would  be  by 
affording  ample  opportunities  of  discuss- 
ing the  questions  he  raised.  For  this 
object  there  could  be  no  better  place  than 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  nu- 
merous learned  persons  were  assembled, 
and  where  the  court  was  to  pass  the 
winter.  The  good  prior  lodged  his  guest 
in  a  country  farm  belonging  to  the  Domin- 
icans, called  Valcuebo,  a  few  miles  out- 
side Salamanca.  Hither  the  Dominican 
monks  came  to  converse  on  the  great 
deductions  he  had  drawn  from  the  study 
of  scientific  books,  and  from  his  vast 
experience,  discussing  the  reconciliation 
of  his  views  with  orthodox  theology. 
Later,  in  the  winter,  Columbus  came  into 
the  city  and  held  conferences  with  men 
of  learning,  at  which  numerous  courtiers 
were  present.  These  assemblages  for  dis- 
cussion—  sometimes  in  the  quiet  shades 
of  Valcuebo,  sometimes  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  convent  —  excited  much  interest 
among  the  students  and  at  court.  The 
result  was,  that  the  illustrious  Genoese 
secured  many  powerful  friends  at  court, 
who  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor  when 
the  crucial  time  arrived.  Such  is  the 
slight  basis  on  which  the  story  of  the  offi- 
cial decision  of  the  Salamanca  University 
against  Columbus  rests. 


Captain  Duro,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  has 
investigated  all  questions  relating  to  the 
ships  of  the  Columbian  period  and  their 
equipment  with  great  care  ;  and  the  learn- 
ing he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
has  produced  very  interesting  results. 
The  two  small  caravels  provided  for  the 
voyage  of  Columbus  by  the  town  of  Palos 
were  only  partially  decked.  The  Pinta 
was  strongly  built,  and  was  originally 
lateen-rigged  on  all  three  masts,  and  she 
was  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  expedition ; 
but  she  was  only  fifty  tons  burden,  with  a 
complement  of  eighteen  men.  The  Nifia, 
so  called  after  the  Nifio  family  of  Palos, 
who  owned  her,  was  still  smaller,  being 
only  forty  tons.  The  third  vessel  was 
much  larger,  and  did  not  belong  to  Palos. 
She  was  called  a  "  nao,"  or  ship  and  was 
of  about  one  hundred  tons  burden,  com- 
pletely decked,  with  a  high  poop  and  fore- 
castle. Her  length  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Two  of  her  masts  had  square 
sails,  the  mizen  being  lateen-rigged.  The 
crew  of  the  ship  Santa  Maria  numbered 
fifty-two  men  all  told,  including  the  ad- 
miral. 

Friday,  August  3,  1492,  when  the  three 
little  vessels  sailed  over  the  bar  of  Saltes, 
was  a  memorable  day  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. It  had  been  prepared  for  by  many 
years  of  study  and  labor,  by  long  years  of 
disappointment  and  anxiety,  rewarded  at 
length  by  success.  The  proof  was  to  be 
made  at  last.  To  the  incidents  of  that 
famous  voyage  nothing  can  be  added. 
But  we  may  at  least  settle  the  long  dis- 
puted question  of  the  landfall  of  Colum- 
bus. It  is  certainly  an  important  one,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  case  for  the  learning 
and  erudition  of  Navarretes,  Humboldts, 
and  Varnhagens.  It  is  a  sailor's  question. 
If  the  materials  from  the  journal  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  midshipman  in 
her  Majesty's  navy,  he  would  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  true  landfall  within  half  an 
hour.  When  sailors  such  as  Admiral 
Becher,  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and 
Lieutenant  Murdoch,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  they  did 
so.  Our  lamented  associate,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Major,  read  a  paper  on  this  interesting 
subject  on  May  8, 1871,  in  which  he  proved 
conclusively  by  two  lines  of  argument  that 
Watling  Island  was  the  Guanahani  or  San 
Salvador  of  Columbus. 

The  spot  where  Columbus  first  landed 
in  the  New  World  is  the  eastern  end  of 
the  south  side  of  Watling  Island.  This 
has  been  established  by  the  arguments  of 
Major,  and  by  the  calculations  of  Murdoch, 
beyond  all  controversy.     The  evidence  is 
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overwhelming.  Watling  Island  answers 
to  every  requirement  and  every  test, 
whether  based  on  the  admiral's  description 
of  the  island  itself,  on  the  courses  and 
distances  thence  to  Cuba,  or  on  the  evi- 
dence of  early  maps.  We  have  thus 
reached  a  final  and  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, and  we  can  look  back  on  that  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  world's  history  with 
the  certainty  that  we  know  the  exact  spot 
on  which  it  occurred  —  on  which  Colum- 
bus touched  the  land  when  he  sprang  from 
his  boat  with  the  standard  waving  over  his 
head. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  during 
his  first  voyage,  as  recorded  in  his  journal, 
included  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Es- 
pafiola.  The  journal  shows  the  care  with 
which  the  navigation  was  conducted,  how 
observations  for  latitude  were  taken,  how 
the  coasts  were  laid  down  — every  prom- 
ontory and  bay  receiving  a  name  —  and 
with  what  diligence  each  new  feature  of 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants  was  examined 
and  recorded.  The  genius  of  Columbus 
would  not  have  been  of  the  same  service 
to  mankind  if  it  had  not  been  combined 
with  great  capacity  for  taking  trouble,  and 
with  habits  of  order  and  accuracy. 

Columbus  regularly  observed  for  lati- 
tude with  Martin  Behaim's  astrolabe  or 
the  earlier  quadrant,  when  the  weather 
rendered  it  possible,  and  he  occasionally 
attempted  to  find  the  longitudes  by  ob- 
serving eclipses  of  the  moon  with  the  aid 
of  tables  calculated  by  old  Regiomonta- 
nus,  whose  declination  tables  also  enabled 
the  admiral  to  work  out  his  meridian  alti- 
tudes. But  the  explorer's  main  reliance 
was  on  the  skill  and  care  with  which  he 
calculated  his  dead  reckoning,  watching 
every  sign  offered  by  sea  and  sky  by  day 
and  night,  allowing  for  currents,  for  lee- 
way, for  every  cause  that  could  affect  the 
movement  of  his  ship,  noting  with  infinite 
pains  the  bearings  and  the  variation  of  his 
compass,  and  constantly  recording  all  phe- 
nomena on  his  card  and  in  his  journal. 
Columbus  was  the  true  father  of  what  we 
call  proper  pilotage. 

On  his  return  his  spirit  of  investigation 
led  him  to  try  the  possibility  of  making  a 
passage  in  the  teeth  of  the  trade  wind.  It 
was  a  long  voyage,  and  his  people  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  even  threat- 
ening to  eat  the  Indians  who  were  on 
board.  One  night,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
the  company,  the  admiral  gave  the  order 
to  shorten  sail.  Next  morning  at  dawn. 
Cape  St.  Vincent  was  in  sight.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  proof  of   the  care  with 


which  his  reckoning  must  have  been  kept, 
and  of  his  consummate  skill  as  a  navi- 
gator. 

In  criticising  the  Cantino  map  showing 
Cortoreal's  coast -lines,  Mr.  Markham 
showed  that  absurd  mistakes  had  been 
made,  not  by  the  voyager  or  his  pilots, 
but  by  the  cartographer,  and  subsequent 
commentators.  Vespucci's  description  of 
his  "first  voyage  "  in  1797,  was  subjected 
to  very  thorough  criticism,  and  shown,  in 
spite  of  the  arguments  of  authors  who 
have  tried  to  support  the  veracity  of  that 
ingenious  romancer,  to  have  been  a  pure 
fabrication.  Little  or  no  credit  could  be 
given  to  Vespucci  in  any  case,  as  he  was 
forty-eight  years  old  on  first  going  to  sea, 
and  in  those  days  apprenticeship  from 
boyhood  was  indispensable  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  seamanship. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  SPECIES. 

The  extermination  of  species  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  great  and  growing  interest 
for  many  people.  It  concerns  British 
landlords,  and  the  farmers  who  have  been 
fighting  with  hard  times,  even  more  than 
zoologists,  and  sportsmen,  and  amateurs 
of  the  picturesque  in  nature.  The  wild 
places  of  the  earth  have  been  losing  sadly 
in  romance  of  late.  Look  at  North  Amer- 
ica. No  doubt  the  buffaloes,  or  rather 
the  bison,  were  inevitably  doomed  when 
civilization  began  to  stretch  across  the 
continent.  But  the  destruction  of  those 
countless  herds  that  used  to  range  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
destroying  everything  in  their  course,  like 
the  lemmings  or  the  locusts,  was  some- 
thing wholly  unexpected.  The  bull  bison, 
like  the  war-horse  of  Job,  seemed  the 
very  image  of  strength  and  ferocity  ;  and 
the  red  men,  with  their  lances  and  puny 
bows,  though  they  did  fill  the  larders 
of  their  lodges  with  the  jerked  meat, 
scarcely  troubled  the  droves  more  than  the 
mosquitoes  or  the  sandflies.  Yet,  thanks 
to  firearms  and  the  prices  of  buffalo-robes 
in  the  American  markets,  the  only  traces 
that  are  left  of  the  buffalo  now  are  the 
bones  and  skulls  that  still  whiten  the 
prairies,  and  the  remains  of  their  *'  wal- 
lows "  and  favorite  fording  places. 

Many  of  the  small  fur-bearing  animals 
are  going  the  same  way,  or  are  being 
driven  back  to  the  inhospitable  regions, 
where  the  hardy  pine-trees  are  dwarfed 
by  the  Arctic  cold ;  and  the  once  famous 
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Fur  Company  of  Hudson  Bay  is*  reduced 
to  eking  out  its  dividends  by  land  sales. 
The  seals,  as  Nansen  told  us  in  his  recent 
volumes,  which  used  to  swarm  on  the 
almost  inaccessible  coasts  of  East  Green- 
land are  leaving  the  Arctic  ice-floes  for 
the  inland  ice,  and  thither  they  are  al- 
ready being  followed  up  in  specially  con- 
structed steamers.  Should  the  seals  be 
ever  thinned  down  towards  the  vanishing 
point,  the  Polar  bears,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  roving  Esquimaux,  will  necessarily 
be  starved  out  of  existence.  One  sub- 
Arctic  resident  has  disappeared  already, 
in  the  shape  of  the  great  auk  ;  the  last  of 
the  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  seen  off 
Iceland  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury; and  zoologists  pay  a  questionable 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty  de- 
parted by  offering  fabulous  prices  for 
even  a  cracked  eggshell. 

The  changes  in  Africa  have  been  even 
more  general  since  tourists,  commercial 
adventurers,  and  enthusiastic  explorers 
have  taken  to  traversing  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  dominions  of  the  truculent 
potentate  Moselekatse,  where  Cornwallis 
Harris  found  a  perfect  paradise  of  sport, 
are  now  given  over  to  the  gold-seekers  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  quiet  pools  in  the 
limpid  streams  of  the  Limpopo,  where  the 
"mighty  hippopotamus  wallowed  at  will," 
are  troubled  now  by  the  rocking  of  the 
gold-cradles.  The  elephant,  who  is  as  shy 
and  modest  as  he  is  bulky,  has  been  driven 
northward  beyond  the  Zambesi,  mile  by 
mile,  before  the  deadly  inroads  of  profes- 
sional hunters,  till  he  is  headed  back  by 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Arabs  from  Mo- 


zambique and  Zanzibar,  or  gets  entangled 
among  the  missionary  settlements  on  the 
Shird  and  the  Lake  Nyassa,  His  con- 
frlres  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  its  Abys- 
sinian tributaries  have  fared  little  better; 
and  were  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  revisit  his 
old  forest-lodge  on  the  precipitous  banks 
of  the  Atbara,  he  could  no  longer  enjoy 
from  the  windows  of  his  morning-room  the 
delectable  spectacle  of  the  daily  parade  of 
stately  tuskers  and  graceful  camelopards. 
The  greed  of  the  ivory  dealers  and  ivory 
hunters  has  been  killing  the  geese  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  to  put  up  with  vegetable  substitutes 
for  the  bandies  of  dinner-knives  and  the 
backs  of  our  hair-brushes.  Talking  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  we  may  turn  to  Ceylon. 
When  he  wrote  "The  Rifle  and  the 
Hound,"  nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  island, 
as  he  says,  and  especially  in  the  malarious 
and  sandy  south-eastern  districts,  posi- 
tively swarmed  with  big  game.  The  great 
tanks  in  the  lonely  forests  of  the  interior 
were  infested  by  solitary  rogue  elephants, 
who  were  the  terror  of  the  unfortunate  vil- 
lagers. The  buffaloes  ranged  about  in 
herds  by  the  hundred  ;  the  number  of  the 
elks  and  the  spotted  deer  was  legion. 
Though  he  had  seldom  scruples  as  to 
holding  his  sanguinary  hand,  he  was  often 
disgusted  and  satiated  with  slaughter.  He 
thought  little  of  knocking  over  half-a-dozen 
elephants  of  a  morning,  with  two  or  three 
savage  buffaloes  thrown  in  ;  and,  although 
he  had  a  train  of  some  fifty  coolies  and 
servants  in  his  camp,  the  spare  venison 
turned  bad  in  that  burning  climate  before 
it  could  be  cut  up  to  be  sun-dried. 


Jews  and  the  Electric  Light.  —  A 
question  has  been  asked  in  the  Jewish  Chron- 
icle concerning  the  subject  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  electric 
light,  and  Professor  Crookes,  the  well-known 
electrician,  has  replied:  "It  is  a  rule  of  the 
Jewish  religion  that,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  no 
fire  may  be  kindled.  The  observant  Jews 
obey  this  law  very  strictly,  and  abstain  from 
any  act  which  directly  or  indirectly  can  cause 
the  production  of  fire  or  the  consumption 
of  anything  by  fire.  The  following  acts,  for 
instance,  are  abstained  from :  Touching  fire, 
lighting  or  extinguishing  fires;  striking 
matches  or  smoking ;  lighting  or  extinguishing 
gas  lamps,  oil  lamps,  or  candles ;  moving  or 
turning  up  or  down  gas  lamps,  oil  lamps,  or 
candles  when  alight ;  putting  anything  into  the 
fire  or  taking  anything  out."  The  question 
was,  **  Would  a'  man  be  transgressing  these 


rules  of  conduct  by  switching  off  or  on  electric 
glow  lamps?"  Professor  Crookes  replies: 
"The  words  'fire*  and  *  flame'  have  in  all 
ages  and  countries  been  associated  with  the 
idea  of  what  we  now  term  'combustion.' 
That  is,  the  rapid  union  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  with  combustible  material,  which,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  carbon  burns 
to  carbonic  acid  and  the  hydrogen  to  water, 
both  going  off  into  the  atmosphere  in  an  in- 
visible form.  Historical  research  shows  that 
the  *  sacredness  '  of  fire  and  flame  in  the  old 
Eastern  religions  was  intimately  connected 
with  combustion,  and  consequent  purification. 
All  the  instances  of  acts  to  be  abstained  from 
given  above  involve  combustion  and  flame. 
The  modern  glow  lamp  has  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  'fire,'  'flame,'  or 
'  combustion.'  " 
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WATCHING   THE    DOVES,  ETC. 


WATCHING  THE  DOVES. 

Here  in  London  some  daisies  are  decking 

The  grass  of  the  squares  and  the  parks, 
And  windblown  laburnums  are  flecking 

The  pavement  with  fluttering  sparks. 
And  doves  in  the  sun  are  flying 

Round  a  mighty  old  dome  above, 
While  I  watch  from  the  worn  flags,  sighing, 

•'  O,  had  /the  wings  of  a  dove  I  " 

For  I  know  that  the  gorse  is  glowing 

Like  flame  at  home  on  the  hills. 
And  delicate  leaves  are  showing 

In  woods  where  the  blackbird  trills. 
In  the  fields  there  are  buttercups  swinging. 

And  there's  clover  sturdy  and  pink, 
And  the  thrushes  all  day  keep  singing 

Their  rapturous  songs  I  think. 

But  instead  of  the  voice  of  the  throstle, 

I  hear  the  hurry  of  feet. 
And  the  vehicles  crush  and  jostle, 

And  the  crowd  grows  thick  in  the  street. 

0  bright  doves !  wheeling  and  turning 
Aloft  round  your  stately  dome, 

1  am  weary  and  sick  with  yearning 
For  a  glimpse  of  the  hills  at  home. 
Leisure  Hour.  FRANCES  WYNNE. 


TO  THE  GOLD    CREST    BUILDING    IN  MY 
GARDEN. 

I  LOVE  thee,  wren,  thy  golden  crest. 
Thy  sudden  song,  thy  hanging  home ; 
Alas,  that  thou  shouldst  ever  roam 

From  this  thy  rest ! 

Hard  by  my  yew  the  lilac's  bloom 
Blesses  thy  brood  with  every  breath ; 
Like  thee,  it  quickly  vanisheth  — 

Such  is  life's  doom. 

No  bird,  unless  it  be  the  thrush. 
That  sung  the  winter  from  the  land, 
Is  dear  as  thou.     Fain  would  my  hand 

Caress,  not  crush. 

Come,  nestle  in  thy  lover's  palm. 
Safely  as  in  thy  high-hung  nest, 
That  him  thy  tiny  beating  breast 

May  comfort,  calm. 

Thou  wilt  not !     Then  I  needs  must  bless 
Thy  fledglings,  featherless  and  small ; 
They  do  not  fear  my  touch  at  all  — 

They  answer,  "  Yes !  " 

I  would  not  harm  them,  golden-head. 
To  wield  a  sceptre,  wear  a  crown ; 
I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  —  a  down 

I  should  have  said. 

Good-night,  good-night,  my  little  wren. 
The  shadows  fall,  the  day  is  done ; 
Good-night,  but  with  to-morrow's  sun 

I'll  come  again. 


And  you  shall  tell  me  how  you  dream'd 
Of  storm-bent  firs  in  northern  lands,  — - 
Of  frozen  waves,  and  rocky  strands. 

All  tempest-seam'd. 

And  how  thou  fleddest  o'er  the  waste 
Of  waters,  through  the  deep  of  nightj 
League  upon  league,  till  morning  light 

My  yew-tree  traced. 

And  I  will  weave  it  into  song. 
Brimful  of  love  as  is  thine  own ; 
By  many,  wren,  thou  shalt  be  known 

And  cherish'd  long. 

John  Jervis  Beresford,  M.A. 

Temple  Bar. 

*#*  The  golden-crested  wren,  the  smallest,  and  one 
of  the  rarest,  of  our  British  birds,  stays  with  us  all  the 
year;  but  Mr,  Selby,  the  naturalist,  observes  that  the 
number  of  our  home  gold-crests  is  augmented  each 
winter,  especially  in  severe  seasons,  by  comers  from 
the  North. 


A  GOLDEN   HOUR. 

A  BECKONING  Spirit  of  gladness  seemed  afloat, 
That  lightly  danced  in  laughing  air  before 
us: 
The  earth  was  all  in  tune,  and  you  a  note 
Of  Nature's  happy  chorus. 

'Twas  like  a  vernal  morn,  yet  overhead 
The  leafless  boughs  across  the  lane  were 
knitting : 
The  ghost  of  some  forgotten  Spring,  we  said, 
O'er  Winter's  world  comes  flitting. 

Or  was  it  Spring  herself,  that,  gone  astray. 
Beyond  the  alien  frontier  chose  to  tarry? 
Or  but  some  bold  outrider  of  the  May, 
Some  April-emissary  ? 

The  apparition  faded  on  the  air, 

Capricious  and  incalculable  comer. 
Wilt  thou  too  pass,  and  leave  my  chill  days 
bare. 
And  fall'n  my  phantom  Summer? 
Spectator.  WiLLIAM   WaTSON. 


TIME  AND  LOVE. 

Sly  old  Time  took  little  Cupid, 
Tied  a  kerchief  o'er  his  eyes; 

Turned  him  round,  exclaiming,  "Stupid, 
Tell  me  where  your  true  love  lies." 

Long  as  moons  shall  shine  above, 

Time  will  play  his  tricks  on  love. 

Cupid,  of  his  power  reminded. 

Showed  old  Time  what  he  could  do ; 

And,  that  though  his  eyes  were  blinded. 
Yet  his  heart  would  guide  him  true. 

Long  as  suns  the  heaven  shall  climb, 

Love  will  foil  the  tricks  of  Time. 

Robert  Brown,  June. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
ANCIENT  ROME  AND  MODERN  LONDON. 
It  is  commonly  believed   among   En- 
glishmen that  in    respect  of    extent,   of 
population,  and  of  wealth,  London  is  the 
greatest  city  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Probably,  however,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  and  Rome  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era  and  in  the  third  were 
at  least  equal  to   London.     Nineveh  and 
Babylon  appear  to  have  occupied  a  greater 
area.     Nineveh  was  described  as  a  city 
of  three  days'  journey  ;  Babylon,  which  is 
expressly  said  to  have   been  four-square 
and  twelve  miles  in  every  direction,  would 
occupy  one  hundred  and  forty-four  square 
miles.      The    square    miles    in  greatest 
London  are  one  hundred  and  twenty.     As 
to  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Thebes,  we  have  no 
data  by  which  we  can  with  certainty  esti- 
mate  their  population   and    wealth.     We 
know  that  these  were  very  great;  but  we 
cannot  measure  this  greatness   by  exact 
figures.      When  we  come  to  Rome   we 
have    precise  information.      Apart    from 
area,  ancient  Rome  was   probably  supe- 
rior to  modern   London.     It  was  at  the 
least  as  popular  and  as  wealthy,  and  it  was 
more  beautiful.     I  know  that  this  conclu- 
sion differs  from  that  of  Gibbon,  and  that, 
practically.  Gibbon's  work  is  the  only  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  our  public  schools 
and  universities.     To  relieve  the  fears  of 
those  who  hesitate  to  differ  from  so  great 
a  master,  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  the 
historian's  inaccuracy.      Gibbon   reckons 
the  area  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  ; 
really,  it  was  about  three  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  square   miles.     He  gives 
the  probable  tribute  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Egypt  as  about  five  millions  sterling  each  ; 
yet  he  reckons  the  total  revenue  of  Rome 
as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions.    Thus, 
he  allows,  at  the  most,  only  five  millions 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  —  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,   Austria,    European  Turkey,  and 
Italy  itself.     He  seems  to  take  no  account 
of  any  revenues  other  than  the  tribute  or 
land-tax  ;  for,  although  he  accurately  enu- 
merates the  additional  taxes  imposed  by 
Augustus,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate their  produce. 

How,  then,  in   the  first   place,  did  the 


population  of  the  city  of  Rome  compare 
with  that  of  London?  We  may  take  it 
that  London,  in  its  widest  extent,  has  a 
circuit  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  seventeen  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west.  The  population 
may  be  taken  as  about  five  millions. 
Rome  was  of  much  less  extent;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  its  inhabitants  were 
fewer.  The  circumference  of  the  city  was 
only  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  diameter 
seven  miles;  but  its  limits  were  fixed  by 
the  fourteen  quarters  marked  out  by  Au- 
gustus, and  afterwards  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  Suburbs  analogous 
to  Hendon  or  to  Croydon  were  not  reck- 
oned in  the  population  of  Rome.  A  curi- 
ous proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  census  of  Rome  only  large 
houses  or  palaces,  and  houses  let  out  ia 
flats,  domus  and  insulcs,  are  mentioned. 
The  villas,  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  and  other  writers,  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  beyond  the  boundary. 
Even  within  this  limited  area  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  probable,  was  as  large  as  that  of 
greatest  London.  The  streets  of  Rome 
were  very  narrow.  Over  nearly  all  Lon- 
don the  houses  vary  from  two  to  four  sto- 
ries in  height ;  those  of  Rome  varied 
from  five  to  seven  stories.  And  Rome 
was  much  more  completely  built  over  than 
is  modern  London.  There  were,  indeed, 
few  vacant  spaces  ;  not  one  of  them  could 
compare  with  Hyde  Park,  Kensington 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  Greenwich  Com- 
mon, Hampstead  Heath,  and  other  public 
recreation  grounds  which  are  all  included 
in  London. 

Gibbon  —  who  was,  in  every  case  of 
large  figures,  extremely  sceptical  —  cal- 
culates that  the  city  of  Rome  contained  at 
the  most  about  a  million  and  three-quar- 
ters of  inhabitants.  Lipsius,  in  his  "  De 
Magnitudine  Romana,"  reckons  at  least 
five  millions ;  but  Gibbon  puts  this  aside 
with  the  remark  that  "  the  book,  though 
ingenious,  betrays  signs  of  a  heated  imag- 
ination." It  is  singular  that  both  writers 
rely  for  their  conclusions  on  the  same  fig- 
ures, and  dififerin  their  interpretation.  It 
is  distinctly  recorded  that  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  there 
were  enumerated  1,730  domus,  or  great 
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houses,  and  46,602  insula,  or  large  build- 
ings, let  out  in  flats  or  single  rooms,  and 
corresponding  very  closely  with  our  model 
lodging-houses.  But  how  many  people  did 
each  of  those  buildings  contain  ?  Lipsius 
reckons  an  average  of  a  hundred.  Gibbon 
reckons  an  average  of  twenty-five.  The 
only  reason  given  for  Gibbon's  estimate  is 
that  in  his  time  the  houses  in  Paris  were 
mostly  let  out  in  flats,  and  contained  only 
twenty-five  people  in  each  house.  Thus 
the  question  is  narrowed.  Did  the  pal- 
aces on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insulce  or 
lodging-houses  on  the  other,  contain  an 
average  of  twenty-five  people  or  one  hun- 
dred ?  The  larger  number  is  more  prob- 
able, and  therefore  the  estimate  of  a 
population  of  five  millions  is  the  more 
acceptable.  As  to  the  domus^  or  palace, 
we  must  recollect  that  it  contained  not 
only  the  master  and  his  family,  but  many 
slaves. 

The  slaves  included  (besides  domestic 
servants)  librarians,  doctors,  hairdressers, 
painters,  carpenters,  architects,  and  so 
forth.  "  Almost  every  profession,"  Gib- 
bon says,  "either  liberal  or  mechanical, 
might  be  found  in  the  house  of  an  opulent 
senator."*  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  whose  office  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  was 
murdered  in  his  own  house  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  A.D.  61,  and  the  murderer  was  not 
identified.  It  was  thereupon  proposed 
that  all  the  slaves  in  the  house  should  be 
crucified  ;  and,  after  a  long  debate  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  fully  reported  by  Taci- 
tus,! the  proposal  was  adopted.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  slaves  in  this  one 
house  numbered  four  hundred.  Again,  we 
are  told  that  when  a  great  man  went  to 
make  a  call,  he  would,  although  his  jour- 
ney might  not  be  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards,  have  a  retinue  of  at  least  fifty  slaves. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  quoted  by  both 
Lipsius  and  Gibbon,  gives  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  of  a  wealthy  citizen 
from  Rome  to  his  country  residence,  a 
description  which  clearly  suggests  a  house- 
hold of  four  or  five  hundred  slaves.  It  is 
certain  that  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
slaves  should  wear  a  distinctive  dress  the 

♦  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall    Cap.  3. 
t  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xiv.  42. 


proposal  was  rejected.  Seneca  asked  the 
Senate  to  consider  "  quantum  periculi  im- 
mineret  si  servi  nostri  nos  numerare  coe- 
pissent."  Tiberius  in  the  year  a.d.  21 
condemned  the  number  and  variety  of 
slaves,  "  familiarum  numerum  et  na- 
tiones."*  In  short,  the  evidence  prov- 
ing that  there  were  very  many  slaves  in 
the  palaces  of  Rome  is  overwhelming, 
and  appears  to  justify  the  estimate  of 
at  the  least  a  hundred  people  in  every 
domus. 

Then  as  to  the  46,602  insulcB.  Did  they 
contain  twenty-five  people  each  (as  Gibbon 
conjectures),  or  more  than  one  hundred? 
There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that 
here  Lipsius  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Gibbon.  These  lodging-houses  contained 
many  flats;  for  we  know  that  laws  were 
passed  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Nero, 
with  the  object  of  limiting  the  height  to 
seventy  feet  from  the  ground  —  edicts 
which  are  said  to  have  been  constantly 
disobeyed.  On  the  authority  of  Heine- 
ceus.  Gibbon  says  that  the  annual  rent  of 
the  several  flats  cocnacula  was  about 
;^36o  a  year.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  most  cases  each  flat  was  occupied 
by  several  families,  or  that  in  any  cases 
where  a  whole  flat  at  such  a  rent  was  occu- 
pied by  a  single  family  there  was  a  con- 
siderable company  of  slaves.  Thus,  the 
estimate  of  one  hundred  persons  in  each 
insula  seems  not  excessive. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  insula  was  often 
occupied  by  shops ;  the  next  two  or  three 
floors  either  by  several  families  on  each, 
or  by  single  families  wealthy  enough  to 
own  a  staff  of  slaves.  The  upper  stories 
were  let  in  smaller  compartments,  and 
often  in  single  rooms.  Juvenal  f  says  that 
a  man  could  purchase  in  the  country,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  Rome,  the  freehold 
of  a  good  house  and  a  small  garden  for 
the  same  sum  as  was  required  for  the 
yearly  rent  of  a  dark  chamber  in  the  attics 
\sub  tegulis)  in  Rome;  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  a  single  room,  at  the 
top  of  a  house,  would  let  for  something 
like  ;^20  a  year.  It  seems  safe,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  each  of  the  five  or  six 
flats  of  an  insula  contained  twenty  people, 

•  Tacitus,  Ann.,  iii.  53. 
t  Juv.,  Satire,  iii.  233. 
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and  that  the  46,602  insulce  would  hold  a 
population  of  nearly  five  millions.  As 
there  were  1,780  palaces,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  total  population  of  the  city  was, 
as  Lipsius  and  others  have  calculated, 
more  than  five  millions.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  number  of  houses,  of  both  kinds, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  is  no  guide  to 
;he  number  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Nero,  and  Antoninus.  If  that 
«De  true,  the  argument  is  still  good  for  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  ;  but  we  might  ex- 
pect that  the  migration  under  Constantine 
in  the  fourth  century  would  have  reduced 
the  population  of  Rome.  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  population  of  Constantinople 
is  ascribed  by  Gibbon  mainly  to  the  great 
emigration  from  Rome  of  opulent  senators, 
oflSicials,  tradesmen,  and  slaves.  If  there 
was  so  vast  an  exodus  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  it  is  probable  that  the  popula- 
tion of  five  millions  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius was  not  greater  than  that  under 
Tiberius  or  Hadrian,  or  at  least  during 
the  second  century. 

It  is  diflScult  to  compare  the  realized 
wealth  and  the  annual  income  of  Rome 
with  that  of  London.  We  can  only  pick 
out  isolated  facts  and  indicate  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  seem  to  warrant.  It 
may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  private 
fortunes  of  the  emperors,  who  for  a  long 
time  reject-ed  any  kingly  title  and  claimed 
to  be  only  citizens  elected  to  high  office, 
as  Principes  Senatus,  Tribuni  Plebis,  and 
Imperatores;  not  as  civil  rulers,  but  only 
as  commanding  the  armies  of  the  State. 
Most  of  them  began  their  reigns  with  large 
fortunes.  They  had,  indeed,  to  provide 
from  the  various  revenues  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government;  but  the  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  was  constantly 
very  large,  and  that  surplus  was  as  com- 
pletely under  their  control  as  if  it  had 
been  private  property.  Neither  Senate 
nor  people  had  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
Before  the  Empire  was  fully  established, 
Augustus  says,  "In  the  consulship  of  M. 
Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius  I  paid  100,700,- 
000  sesterces  (about  ;^900,ooo),  in  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Caesar  and  myself,  into 
the  military  treasury  for  the  fund  designed 
to  pay  bounties  and  pensions  to  soldiers 
who    had    served   twenty   or   more   cam- 


paigns."* This  fund  was  afterwards  kept 
up  by  taxes. 

Again,  Augustus,  by  his  will  left,  after 
legacies  to  his  relations  and  friends,! 
more  than  ;^35o,ooo  to  be  divided  viritim 
among  the  people  of  Rome,  ;^83,ooo  for 
the  ten  thousand  Praetorians,  ;^i 5,000  for 
the  city  militia,  and  £\  ^s.  4^.  each  to  the 
legionary  soldiers.  Those  legacies  would 
require  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  Nero 
spent  in  presents  alone  more  than  eigh- 
teen millions  sterling  during  his  reign  of 
fourteen  years.J  Vitellius  is  said  to  have 
squandered  seven  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling in  his  reign  of  less  than  a  year.§ 

These  are,  of  course,  examples  of  the 
wealth  of  emperors,  but  of  emperors  in 
their  private  capacity,  on  which  no  public 
claim  could  be  made.  We  shall,  however, 
arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the 
wealth  of  Rome  from  other  considera- 
tions. Seneca,  a  man  of  vile  character, 
yet  of  almost  saintly  reputation  (so  dififer- 
ent  was  his  life  from  his  writings),  was 
worth  at  least  t7/o  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.il  Yet  Nero  said  to  him  :  "  You 
know  that  there  are  very  many  men  in  this 
city,  and  these  by  no  means  your  equals 
in  accomplishments,  who  possess  still 
more.  As  to  the  freedmen,  who  are 
wealthier  than  the  richest  citizens,  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak."  ^  Much  of  Seneca's 
wealth  came  from  the  lavish  gifts  of  Nero ; 
but  he  derived  a  great  revenue  from  the 
extortionate  interest  which  he  charged  for 
loans  in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  a  rebel- 
lion was  caused  in  Britain  by  Seneca's 
usuries. 

Claudius  Felix  was  a  freedman.  Yet 
he  was  the  governor  of  Judaea  who  judged 
St.  Paul.  His  brother  Pallas  also  was  a 
freedman  of  Claudius.  He  is  said  by 
Tacitus  to  have  possessed  two  millions 
and  a  half  sterling.  A  present  of  ;^I30,- 
000**  was  voted  by  the  Senate. ff  Yet  he 
had  formerly  been  a  slave  of  Antonia,  the 
mother  of  Claudius.     It  is  to  him   that 

*  Arnold,  p.  loi. 
t  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  8. 
X  Tac,  Hist,  i.  20. 
J  Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  95. 
II  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  55. 
IT  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.,   53. 
••  Arnold,  p.  13a. 
ft  Tac,  Ann,,  xiv.  53. 
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Juvenal  refers  when  he  says  that  if  con- 
tent with  a  modest  competence,  "Ego 
possideoplus  Pallante  etLicinio."^  Nar- 
cissus, another  freedman  of  Claudius,  is 
said  to  have  been  worth  more  than  three 
millions  and  a  quarter  sterling.  Lucius 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Spain,  a 
Roman  citizen  and  senator,  and  a  friend 
of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  worth 
two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Dio  says 
that  he  left  by  his  will  about  i6s.  Sd.  to 
every  man  in  Rome  :  "  Populo  Romano 
vicitim  legavit  denarios  viginti  quinque." 
This  alone  would  require  about  ;^8oo,ooo. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  whose  name 
is  coupled  by  Juvenal  with  that  of  the 
freedman  Pallas  as  a  memorial  of  wealth, 
said  that  he  would  consider  no  man  rich 
who  was  unable  to  equip  an  army  and 
keep  it  in  the  field.  Yet  he  is  credited 
with  only  two  millions  sterling.  This 
sum,  however,  is  probably  much  below 
the  truth,  for  he  had  among  his  slaves 
five  hundred  architects  and  builders.  It 
seems  probable  that,  like  many  rich  Ro- 
mans, whether  senators  or  freedmen,  he 
invested  large  sums  in  building  and  in 
buying  house  property. 

As  another  proof  of  wealth  Lipsius 
quotes  from  Pliny  some  instances  of  the 
price  paid  for  slaves.  Thus,  Daphnis, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  linguist, 
was  sold  for  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  sesterces,  about  ;^3,5oo,  "  grande 
pretium  in  uno  fiuxo  et  mortaii  homine,  et 
quem  solus  Grammatici  titulus  commen- 
debat."*  Suetonius  says  that  Laelius 
Praeconensis  was  sold  for  about  £i,'j6o. 
Seneca  says  that  Calvisius  had  many 
slaves  employed  as  readers,  and  that  each 
of  them  had  been  bought  for  "centum 
millibus  "  nearly  ;^840.t 

Let  us  take  some  other  illustrations  at 
random.  When  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  was 
appointed  governor  of  Macedonia  for  one 
year,  he  drew  for  his  outfit  from  the  public 
treasury  eighteen  million  sesterces  or 
;^i50,ooo.J  He  did  not  want  the  money 
for  that  purpose ;  everything  required  by 
a  pro-consul  was  supplied  to  him  by  the 
province.  Piso  simply  took  the  money 
for  himself,  and  lent  it  out  in  Rome  at 
high  interest.  C.  Verres  was  charged  by 
Cicero  with  having  robbed  Sicily  of 
;^35o,ooo  in  three  years,  besides  many 
valuable  works  of  art.  He  practically 
admitted  his  guilt  by  retiring  from  Rome 
without  attempting  any  defence.  Cicero, 
when  governor   of  the   poor  province  of 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  Book  viii. 

t  Lipsius  de  Mag.  Rom.     Book  iv. 

t  Cic.  in  Pisonem,  35. 


Cilicia,  found  himself  the  richer,  in  one 
year,  by  ;^2o,ooo;  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  pro-consul  who  ever  handed  over 
his  surplus  to  the  State.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Cicero  and  the  younger 
Pliny  received  large  sums  from  their 
clients  while  those  clients  were  still  living. 
Balbus  is  not  likely  to  have  secured  the 
argument  "pro  Balbo"  for  a  mere  trifle; 
and  the  gratitude  of  Sicily,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  Verres,  undoubtedly  took  a  very 
substantial  form.  Apart  from  all  such 
honoraria,  it  is  recorded  that  both  Cicero 
and  the  younger  Pliny  received  legacies 
from  clients  to  the  amount  of  ;^i70,ooo. 
Gibbon  tells  us*  on  the  authority  of 
Olympiodorus,  that  several  of  the  richest 
senators  had  an  income  of  ;^i6o,ooo  a 
year — ^  without  computing  the  stated  pro 
vision  of  corn  and  wine,  which,  if  sold, 
would  have  realized  another  ;^5o,ooo. 
Gibbon  continues:  "An  income  of  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  (;^4o,ooo  to  ;^6o,ooo)  might  be  con- 
sidered as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  senatorian  rank.  But  the 
wealth  of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Julius 
Caesar,  Lepidus,  Lucullus,  Maecenas,  and 
other  magnates,  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  senator. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  rich  is 
almost  incredible.  The  carrucce  (coaches) 
of  the  Romans  were  often  of  solid  silver, 
curiously  carved  and  engraved  ;  while  the 
trappings  of  the  horses  were  embossed 
with  silver  and  gold.f  Pliny  says  that 
many  Romans  had  more  silver  plate  on 
their  sideboards  than  Scipio  Africanus 
brought  from  Carthage.  According  to 
Pliny's  own  estimate,  that  would  be  about 
;^i4,ooo  ;  X  ^nd  this  we  should  probably 
adopt,  although  Livy  says  that  Scipio 
brought  back  ;£3oo,ooo.  Juvenal  tells  a 
well-known  story  of  the  mullet  which 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  was  sold  for 
nearly  £s^-%  Several  of  the  praetors  in 
the  reign  of  Honorius  are  said  to  have 
spent  on  public  games  alone  ;^50,ooo, 
;^90,ooo,  ;^  180,000.  If  we  suppose  the 
smallest  sum  to  be  correct,  it  is  more  than 
any  lord  mayor  of  London  would  like  to 
spend. 

So  much  for  the  senators,  who  may  be 
compared  with  the  nobles  of  England. 
The  equites,  also,  who  occupied  the  same 
kind  of  position  as  our  knights  and  squires, 
were  a  very  wealthy  class.  From  this 
class  governors  of  provinces  were  some- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  31. 
t  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  50. 
\  Livy,  XXX.  45. 
§  Juv.,  Sat.  iv.  15. 
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times  chosen.  Pontius  Pilate  was  a 
notable  example.  Others  were  commis- 
sioners of  revenue  in  the  imperial,  and 
sometimes  in  the  senatorial,  provinces. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  equites  were 
engaged  in  farming  the  taxes.  Sometimes 
a  single  knight  would  farm  the  taxes  of  a 
small  province ;  but  as  a  rule  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  soczefafes  (comp^mes). 
The  taxes  were  farmed  for  five  years,  and 
the  terms  were  fixed  by  auction.  Security 
for  the  due  payment  of  the  amount  offered 
at  the  auction  had  to  be  provided.  The 
equites  thus  employed  were  called /«3//- 
cam  (the  publicans  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment) ;  and,  as  the  story  of  Zacchaeus  and 
other  publicans  prove,  they  often  extorted 
more  than  was  legally  due,  and  became 
extremely  rich.  When  harvests  and  trade 
were  good  they  made  very  large  profits  ; 
and,  in  all  cases,  they  were  able  to  escape 
loss  by  illegal  extortions.  "  If  I  have 
wronged  any  man  I  restore  fourfold,"  Zac- 
chaeus said  ;  but  very  few  of  the  pud/uani 
reached  this  altitude  of  equitable  dealing. 
However,  I  am  only  concerned  now  to 
show  that  the  equites  as  a  class  must 
have  been  very  rich.  They  had  to  give 
security  for,  and  provide  the  punctual 
payment  of,  about  fifty  millions  sterling  a 
year. 

It  is  a  common  saying  —  even  Gibbon 
repeats  it  —  that  there  was  no  middle-class 
in  Rome  —  only  a  luxurious  aristocracy, 
and  a  clamoring  crowd  of  plebeians.  Such 
a  generalization  must  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  required  by  so  great  and  wealthy 
a  community  could  have  been  provided 
for  without  a  large  middle-class  of  bankers, 
money-lenders,  manufacturers,  and  shop- 
keepers. Many  of  the  bankers  and  money- 
lenders were  equites ;  but  many  more 
were  private  citizens  and  freedmen.  The 
probable  number  of  this  last  class  has 
scarcely  been  fairly  considered;  but  it 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  in  most 
cases  the  freedman  had  to  earn  a  large 
part  of  his  living  by  commerce  or  by  in- 
dustry. The  amount  of  money  invested 
abroad  by  the  ne^otintores  was  so  great  that 
the  war  with  Mithridates  seriously  affected 
public  credit  in  Rome.*  Cicero  says  that 
in  Gaul  not  a  single  payment  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  without  the  intervention  of  a 
negotiator.  Three  hundred  of  them  were 
formed  into  a  council  or  society  by  Cato, 
at  Thapsus  in  Africa.f  These  men  had  to 
pay  to  Caesar  a  fine  of  nearly  ;^i7,ooo  for 

•  Arnold,  p.  8i. 

t  Cia,  pro  Fonteio  i. 


supporting  the  cause  of  Pompey,  while 
the  bankers  at  Adrumetum  were  fined 
;^42,ooo  for  the  same  reason.* 

Banking  has  always  been  considered  an 
occupation  more  honorable  than  mere 
trade.  But  trade  also  must  have  been 
considerable.  It  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
freedmen.  It  will  be  sufificient  to  give  a 
single  example.  The  trade  in  silks  and 
pearls  passing  through  Alexandria  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  ;^i,3oo,ooo  a  year. 
;!^56o,ooo  was  obtained  from  silks,  which 
were  sold  at  their  weight  in  gold  (about 
£dtO  a  pound.) f  Amber  was  imported 
from  the  Baltic,  and  diamonds  from  Ben- 
gal. Of  other  trades,  such  as  wool  and 
iron,  we  have  few  particulars.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  must  have  been  a 
class  of  wealthy  merchants  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  imports  to  Rome.  A  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  brought 
goods  from  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Ceylon. 

Of  mere  shopkeepers  there  are  naturally 
very  few  notices  in  the  histories  written 
by  Romans.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Latin  historians  to  make  any  mention 
of  traders.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  Roman  citizen  to  keep  a  manufactory  or 
a  shop.  Cicero  says,  "  Nee  enim  quic- 
quam  ingenuum  potest  habere  ofRcina."J 
But  shops  and  manufactories  were  kept  — 
mostly  by  freedmen  or  Syrians  or  Greeks 
—  and  we  have  many  particulars  of  every 
kind  of  trade,  although  'little  mention  of 
the  traders.  One  barber  is  mentioned 
twice  by  Juvenal, — 

Patricios  omnes  opibus  quum  provvcet  unus 
Quo  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sona* 

bat 
Difficile  est  saliram  non  scribere.§ 

He  is  mentioned  again  as  the  owner  of 
innumerable  villas.  So,  too,  Juvenal  twice 
refers  to  Crispinus,  a  household  slave 
brought  from  Egypt,  then  a  freedman  and 
a  shoemaker,  then  a  favorite  with  the  em- 
peror ;  an  exemplar  of  every  vice,  and  the 
most  fastidious  epicure  in  Rome.  He 
greatly  increased  his  wealth  by  the  pur- 
chase or  the  building  of  villas  and  by  buy- 
ing land  in  the  city.  Both  men  must  have 
made  money  by  trade  before  they  could 
speculate  in  lands  and  houses. 

Demetrius  and  other  silversmiths  in 
Ephesus  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
wealthy  traders.  In  short,  there  was,  of 
necessity,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  prov- 


•  See  Merivale  ii.  367. 
t  Gibbon,  cap.  ii. 
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inceS|  a  large  and  often  wealthy  middle 
class.  It  makes  a  good  antithesis  to  say 
that  all  was  luxurious  splendor  or  squalid 
poverty ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being 
true.  The  common  people,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  miserably  poor, 
deserve  the  epithet  used  by  Gibbon. 
They  were  "  lazy  plebeians."  Poor  in 
hard  cash  they  probably  were ;  but  that 
was  because  they  would  not  work.  And 
they  would  not  work  regularly,  because 
that  was  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  slaves, 
and  because,  without  work,  they  had  so 
many  of  the  blessings  of  life  provided  for 
them.  Bread  was  given  daily  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens,  at  the  rate  of  a 
three-pound  loaf  for  each.  Formerly  it 
had  been  given  in  corn,  at  the  rate  of  five 
w<7^M  (pecks)  a  month  ;  but,  as  the  people 
did  not  like  the  labor  of  grinding  and  bak- 
ing, it  was  afterwards  supplied  in  loaves 
from  public  baking  ovens.  Under  the 
later  Empire  bacon  was  distributed  to  the 
poor  for  five  months  in  every  year*  In 
this  way  about  thirty-two  thousand  hun- 
dredweights were  given  away  every  year. 
Wine  was  sold  on  very  easy  terms.  The 
commodities  not  given  away  were  very 
cheap.f  Wine  was  sixteen  pence  a  gal- 
lon ;  bacon  a  little  more  than  three  half- 
pence a  pound ;  and  oil  three  half-pence  a 
gallon.  But  the  oil  required  for  lighting 
and  for  the  bath  was  given  away;  Africa 
alone  was  compelled  to  contribute,  as  part 
of  its  taxation,  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  gallons  every  year. 

Besides  all  this,  every  Roman  had  the 
use  of  the  public  baths  on  payment  of 
about  half  a  farthing.  These  were  not 
such  structures  as  we  call  public  baths, 
but  superb  buildings,  lined  with  Egyptian 
granite  and  Nubian  marble.  Warm  water 
was  poured  into  the  capacious  basins 
through  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  mas- 
sive silver.  The  most  magnificent  baths 
were  those  of  Caracalla,  which  had  seats 
of  marble  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
people ;  and  those  of  Diocletian,  which 
had  seats  for  three  thousand  people.  For 
the  further  delectation  of  the  people  there 
were  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  Gib- 
bon says  that  there  were  sometimes  four 
hundreci  thousand  spectators  at  the  amphi- 
theatres alone.J  The  Colosseum  could 
only  seat  one  hundred  thousand.§     There 

*  Gibbon,  cap.  4. 

t  Cor.,  Theod.,  viii.  4,  \j. 

%  Gibbon,  iv.  cap.  31. 

%  Ramsay,  Rom.  Antiquities,  p.  357. 


were  others.  The  earliest  was  built  by 
Curio,  and  was  of  wood.  The  first  amphi- 
theatre of  stone  was  that  built  in  the 
Campus  Martins  by  Statilius  Taurus. 
Another  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
another  by  Nero.*  There  were  three 
principal  theatres,  —  called  after  Pompeius 
Magnus,  Cornelius  Balbus,  and  Marcellus, 

—  the  last  built  by  Augustus  in  honor  of 
his  favorite  nephew.  Many  thousands  of 
gladiators  were  employed  at  the  amphi- 
theatres ;  so  many  that  at  one  time  they 
rebelled,  and  carried  on  a  serious  war 
against  the  Republic.  Three  thousand, 
dancers  and  as  many  singers  daily  amused 
the  public.  If  there  were  seats  at  places 
of  amusement  for  five  hundred  thousand 
people  at  once,  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the 
total  population  as  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  is  absurd. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  poor.  Food  and  wine  and  oil, 
baths,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  were 
provided  either  free  or  at  extremely  low 
charges.  There  was  no  Union  workhouse, 
no  labor  test.  Newspapers  were  circu- 
lated regularly  —  not  only  in  Rome,  but 

—  in  all  the  camps  and  the  provinces  "  per 
provincias  et  per  exercitus."t  It  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  both  in  population 
and  in  wealth  the  city  of  Rome  under  the 
Empire  was  fully  equal  to  modern  Lon- 
don ;  while  in  the  magnificence  and  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings,  in  the  splendor  of 
its  gratuitous  entertainments,  and  in  the 
profusion  of  its  liberality  towards  the  poor, 
it  was  much  superior. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  these 
conclusions  that  they  affect  the  capital 
cities  only,  and  that  after  Rome,  Italy  hadj 
no  cities  or  towns  to  compare  with  Glas- 
gow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham. 
But  even  this  would  not  be  the  exact 
truth.  There  were  very  large  and  opulent 
cities  in  Italy  besides  Rome  —  cities  such 
as  Venice,  Milan,  Naples,  Tarentum, 
Pompeii,  Baiae.  In  fact,  Italy,  when  the 
last  recorded  census  was  taken,  contained 
about  seven  million  citizens  —  all  adult 
males.  Adding  the  wives  and  children, 
we  have  a  population  of  thirty  millions. 
Adding  the  liberti,  the  libertini,  the  for- 
eign residents,  and  the  slaves,  we  have  a 
total  population  of  more  than  sixty  mil- 
lions. 

Edward  J.  Gibbs,  M.A. 

*  Ramsay,  Rom.  Antiquities,  p.  48. 
t  See   the  speech  of   Capito   Cossutianat  against 
Thrasca.  —  Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  33. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

{continued^ 

"Here's  a  four-wheeler,"  Walter  said, 
as  he  stopped  one.  "  This  is  quite  an  ad- 
venture, only,"  he  added  gently,  "you 
don't  look  up  to  much,  Aunt  Anne." 

"  I  shall  be  better  soon,"  she  said,  and 
dropped  into  silence  again.  She  looked 
almost  vacantly  out  of  window  as  they 
went  along,  and  they  were  afraid  to  ask 
questions,  for  they  felt  that  things  had  not 
gone  well  with  her.  Presently  she  turned 
to  Florence.  "  Did  you  say  the  children 
were  at  home,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear."  The  old  lady  looked  out 
of  window  again  at  the  green  trees  in  the 
park  and,  when  they  came  to  them,  almost 
furtively  at  the  shops  in  Oxford  Street. 
Then  she  turned  to  Florence. 

"My  love,"  she  said,  "I  must  take 
those  dear  children  a  little  present. 
Would  you  permit  the  cabman  to  stop  at 
a  sweetmeat  shop;  we  shall  reach  one  in 
a  moment." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  trouble  about  them, 
dear  Aunt  Anne." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  them  to  think  I  had 
forgotten  them,'*  she  pleaded. 

"No,  and  they  shan't  think  it,"  Walter 
said,  patting  her  hand.  "  Hi  1  stop,  cabby. 
Stay  in  the  cab,  Aunt  Anne,  I'll  go  and 
get  something  for  them."  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  reappeared  with  two  boxes  of 
chocolates.  "I  think  that's  the  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said.  She  looked  at  them  care- 
fully, opened  them,  and  examined  the 
name  of  the  maker. 

"You  have  selected  them  most  judi- 
ciously, dear  Walter,"  she  answered. 

"That's  all  right.  Now  we'll  go  on." 
She  looked  at  the  boxes  once  more  and 
put  them  down  satisfied. 

"It  was  just  like  you,  to  save  me  the 
fatigue  of  getting  out  of  the  cab,"  she  said 
to  her  nephew.  "  I  hope  the  children  will 
like  them,  they  were  always  most  partial 
to  chocolates.  You  must  remind  me  to 
reimburse  you  for  them  presently,  my 
dear."  And  once  more  she  turned  to  the 
window. 

"  Aunt  Anne,  are  you  looking  for  any 
one?"  Walter  asked  presently. 

"  No,  my  love,  but  I  thought  the  cab- 
man was  going  through  Portman  Square, 

•  Aunt  Anne.  A  Novel.  Bv  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clififord, 
author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  etc. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


and  that  he  would   pass  WiHiam   Ram- 
mage's  house." 

"  That  worthy  was  at  Cannes  the  other 
day  I  saw." 

"He  is  there  till  next  month,"  she  ex- 
plained, and  then  they  were  all  silent  until 
they  reached  the  end  of  their  journey.  It 
was  impossible  to  talk  much  to  Aunt 
Anne,  it  seemed  to  interrupt  her  thoughts. 
Silence  seemed  to  have  become  a  habit  to 
her,  just  as  it  had  to  Alfred  Wimple.  She 
was  a  little  excited  when  they  stopped  at 
the  house,  and  lingered  before  the  en- 
trance for  a  moment.  Almost  sadly  she 
looked  up  at  the  balcony  on  which  she 
had  sat  with  Alfred  Wimple,  and  slowly 
her  left  eye  winked,  as  if  many  things  had 
happened  since  that  happy  night,  of  which 
only  she  had  a  knowledge. 

They  sat  her  down  in  an  easy-chair,  and 
gave  her  tea,  and  made  much  of  her,  and 
asked  no  questions,  only  showed  their  de- 
light at  having  her  with  them  again. 
Gradually  the  tender  old  face  looked 
happier,  the  sad  lines  about  the  mouth 
softened,  and  once  there  was  quite  a 
merry  note  in  her  voice,  as  she  laughed 
and  said,  "  You  dear  children,  you  are  just 
the  same."  It  did  them  good  to  hear  her 
favorite  remarks  once  more.  Then  Catty 
and  Monty  were  brought  in,  and  she 
kissed  them  and  patronized  them  and 
gave  them  their  chocolates  and  duly  sent 
them  away  again,  just  as  she  always  used 
to  do. 

"  I  began  to  work  a  little  hood  for 
Catty,"  she  said,  "  but  I  never  finished  it ; 
it  was  not  that  I  was  dilatory,  but  that  my 
eyes  are  not  as  good  as  they  were."  She 
said  the  last  words  sadly,  and  Florence 
looking  up  quickly  wondered  if  they  were 
dimmed  from  weeping. 

"  Poor  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said  sooth- 
ingly;  "but  you  are  not  as  lonely  as  for- 
merly ?  " 

"  No,  my  love,  but  Alfred  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do.  It  keeps  him  con- 
stantly at  his  chambers,  and  his  health  not 
being  good  he  is  obliged  to  go  out  of 
town  very  often,  so  that  unwillingly,"  and 
she  winked  sadly,  "  he  is  much  away  from 
me." 

"What  work  is  he  doing?"  Walter 
asked. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  with  gentle  dig- 
nity, "you  must  forgive  me  for  not  an- 
swering that  question,  but  I  feel  that  he 
would  not  approve  of  my  discussing  his 
private  affairs." 

"  Have  you  comfortable  rooms  in 
town  ? "  Florence  asked,  to  change  the 
subject. 
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"  No,  my  love,  they  are  not  very  com- 
fortable, but  we  are  not  in  a  pecuniary 
position  to  pay  a  large  rent."  She  paused 
for  a  moment  and  her  face  became  grave 
and  set.  Florence  watching  her  fancied 
that  there  was  a  little  quiver  in  the  upper 
lip. 

"  Aunt  Anne,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  I  am 
certain  you  are  not  very  happy;  tell  us 
what  it  is.  We  love  you.  Do  tell  us,  is 
anything  the  matter?  Is  Mr.  Wimple 
kind  to  you  ?     Are  you  poor?  " 

"  Yes,  do  tell  us  !  "  Walter  said,  and  put 
his  arm  round  her  thin  shoulder,  and  gave 
it  a  little  affectionate  caress. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  My 
dears,"  she  said  gratefully  but  a  little 
distantly,  "Alfred  is  very  kind  to  me,  but 
he  is  very  much  tried  by  our  circum- 
stances. He  is  not  strong,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  be  separated  from  me  very 
often.  It  causes  him  much  regret,  al- 
though he  is  too  unselfish  to  show  it." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  be  so  very  poor, 
if  Wimple  has  lots  of  work,"  Walter  re- 
marked. 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  very  profitable  work, 
dear  Walter,  and  though  I  have  an  allow- 
ance from  Sir  William  Rammage,  it  does 
not  defray  all  our  expenses,"  and  she  was 
silent.  Walter  and  Florence  were  silent 
too.  They  could  not  help  it,  for  Aunt 
Anne  had  grown  so  grave  and  she  seemed 
to  lose  herself  in  her  thoughts.  Only  once 
did  she  refer  to  the  past. 

"Walter,  dear,"  she  asked,"  did  you 
find  my  little  gifts  useful  when  you  were 
away?"  Aunt  Anne  always  inquired 
after  the  wear  and  tear  of  her  presents. 

"  Indeed  I  did,"  he  answered  heartily. 
"I  was  speaking  of  them  only  to-day, 
wasn't  I,  Floggie  ?  "  But  he  concealed 
the  fact  that  all  the  scissors  were  lost,  lest 
she  should  want  to  give  him  some  more. 

"Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  asked,  "isn't 
there  anything  we  could  do  for  you  ?  You 
don't  look  very  well." 

"  The  spring  is  so  trying,  my  love,"  the 
old  lady  said  gently. 

"  I  expect  you  want  a  change  quite  as 
much  as  Mr.  Wimple." 

"Oh  no,  my  love.  I  have  been  a  little 
annoyed  by  my  landlady,  who  was  imper- 
tinent to  me  this  morning.  It  depresses 
me  to  have  a  liberty  taken  with  me."  Per- 
haps the  rent  was  not  paid,  Florence 
thought,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  ask. 
Aunt  Anne  shivered  and  pulled  her  shawl 
round  her  again,  and  explained  that  she 
had  not  put  on  her  warm  cloak  as  it  was 
so  sunny  and  bright,  and  people  might 
have   observed   that  it   was  shabby,  and 


while  she  was  talking  a  really  brilliant  idea 
came  to  Walter. 

"Aunt  Anne,"  he  exclaimed,  "why 
should  not  you  and  Wimple  go  to  our 
cottage  at  Witley  for  a  bit?  Oh  !  but  I 
forgot,  he  stays  with  friends  at  Liphook, 
doesn't  he?" 

"  No,  my  love,  he  lodges  with  an  old 
retainer." 

"  Oh,"  said  Walter  shortly,  remember- 
ing a  different  account  that  Wimple  had 
given  him  the  year  before  on  the  memo- 
rable morning  when  they  met  in  the 
Strand.  "  I  think  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing,  if  you  and  he  went  to  our  cot- 
tage. It  is  standing  empty ;  we  don't 
want  it  just  yet,  and  there  you  could  be 
together."  Aunt  Anne  looked  up  with 
keen  interest. 

"Yes,  why  not  ?"  exclaimed  Florence. 
"  I  wish  you  would  ;  you  could  be  quite 
happy  there." 

"  My  love,"  said  the  old  lady  eagerly, 
"it  would  be  delightful.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  are  reasons  that  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  your  kindness." 

"  What  reasons  ?  do  tell  us.  Perhaps 
we  can  smooth  them  away." 

"  Florence,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  must 
be  frank  with  you.  I  am  indebted  to  some 
of  the  tradespeople  there,  and  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  their  bills." 

"They  are  all  paid,"  Walter  said  joy- 
fully, "so  don't  trouble  about  them;  and 
moreover,  we  told  them  they  were  never 
to  give  us  any  credit,  so  I  am  afraid  they 
won't  give  you  any  next  time,  any  more 
than  they  will  us,  but  you  won't  mind 
that." 

"And  then,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  went 
on,  "  I  have  no  servants." 

"I  can  arrange  that,"  said  Florence. 
"I  can  telegraph  to  Jane  Mitchell,  the 
postman's  sister  who  always  comes  in  and 
does  for  us  when  we  go  alone  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday,  and  take  no  servant.  Do 
go.  Aunt  Anne,  it  will  do  you  a  world  of 
good.  I  shall  take  you  back  to  your 
lodgings,  and  get  you  ready,  and  send  you 
off  to-morrow  morning."  Aunt  Anne 
stood  up  excitedly. 

"  My  dears,"  she  said,  "  I  will  bless  you 
for  sending  me.  I  can't  bear  this  separa- 
tion ;  I  want  to  be  with  him,  and  he  wants 
me,  I  know  he  does;  it  makes  him  cross 
and  irritable  to  be  away  from  me."  There 
was  almost  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes.  They 
were  astonished  at  her  vehemence.  But 
suddenly  she  seemed  to  remember  some- 
thing, and  all  her  excitement  subsided. 
"  I  cannot  go  until  Sir  William  Rammage 
returns  to  town,  or  his  solicitor  does.     My 
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allowance  is  not  due  for  some  weeks,  and 
unfortunately " 

"  We'll  make  that  all  right,  dear,  leave 
it  to  us,"  said  Walter.  "Florence  will 
come  round  in  the  morning  and  carry  you 
off;  and  Wimple  will  be  quite  astonished 
when  you  send  for  him."  Aunt  Anne 
looked  up  almost  gaily. 

"Yes,  my  love,  he  will  be  quite  aston- 
ished ;  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness. 
Now,  my  dear  ones,  you  must  permit  me 
to  depart,  I  shall  have  so  many  arrange- 
ments to  make  this  evening.  Bless  you 
for  all  your  kindness." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  back  in  a  han- 
som," Walter  said.  And  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  driving  to  the  address  she  had 
given,  —  a  florist's  shop  in  a  street  off  the 
Edgware  Road. 

•'  I  think  her  rooms  were  on  the  top 
floor,"  Walter  said  to  Florence  when  he 
returned,  "for  she  looked  up  at  the. win- 
dows with  a  mournful  air  when  we  arrived. 
The  house  seemed  neglected,  and  the 
shop  had  a  dead-and-gone  air;  nothing  in 
it  but  some  decayed  plants  and  a  few  stray 
slugs.  It  is  my  opinion  that  she  is  left  in 
a  garret  all  by  herself,  poor  dear,  while 
Wimple  takes  himself  off  to  his  chambers, 
or  to  his  Liphook  friends,  and  has  a  better 
time." 

"He's  a  horrid  thing." 

"Floggie,  do  you  know  that  he  is  our 
uncle  Alfred  ?  "  Walter  asked  wickedly. 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  be- 
wilderment, then  she  understood. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "if  you  ever  say 
that  again  I  will  run  away  from  you.  I 
shall  go  and  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Burnett's 
gardener,"  she  added,  "and  tell  him  to 
meet  us  with  the  pony  to-morrow;  she 
said  I  was  to  use  it,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  good  for  Aunt  Anne  not  to  be  excited 
with  the  sight  of  Steggalls'  wagonette.  I 
feel  certain  she  is  very  unhappy." 

"  I  don't  know  how  she  could  expect  to 
be  anything  else,"  he  answered.  "Poor 
(hing,  what  the  deuce  did  he  marry  her 
for?  I  am  certain  there  is  some  mystery 
at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Walter  had  divined  rightly.  Aunt 
Anne's  lodging  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  When  he  left  her  she  went  slowly 
up  the  dark  staircase  that  led  to  it.  On 
the  landing  outside  her  door  were  her  two 
canvas-covered  boxes,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  She  looked  at  them  for  a  moment, 
half  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  were  thinking 
of  the  journey  they  would  take  to-morrow 
and  of  the  things  she  must  not  forget  to 
put  into  them.     She  turned  the  handle  of 


the  front  room  door  and  walked  in.  Al- 
fred Wimple  was  sitting  by  a  cinder  fire, 
over  which  he  was  trying  to  make  some 
water  boil.  He  looked  up  as  she  entered, 
but  he  did  not  rise  from  the  broken  cane- 
bottomed  chair. 

"  Why  were  you  out,  Anne  ?  "  he  asked 
severely,  without  giving  her  any  sort  of 
greeting. 

*'  My  dear  one,"  she  said  excitedly  go- 
ing forward,  "I  did  not  dream  of  your 
being  here  ;  it  is  indeed  a  Joyful  surprise ;'" 
she  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulder  and 
leant  down.  He  turned  his  head  away 
with  a  quick  movement,  and  her  kiss 
brushed  his  cheek  near  the  ear;  but  she 
only  winked  secretly  to  herself  and  asked, 
"  When  did  you  come,  my  darling  ?  " 

"Two  hours  ago,"  he  said  in  the  old 
solemn  manner.     "  I  wanted  some  tea." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  never  dreamt  of 
your  coming.  Are  you  better,  my  dear 
one?"  she  tried  to  pull  the  fire  together 
with  the  little  poker. 

"I  am  a  little  better,'*  he  answered. 
"  You  will  never  make  the  water  boil  over 
that  fire." 

"Yes  I  will,"  and  she  looked  into  the 
coal-scuttle.  "  Have  you  come  up  to  town 
for  good,  dear  Alfred  ?  "  The  scuttle  was 
empty,  but  she  found  some  little  bits  of 
wood  and  tried  to  make  a  blaze. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  going  back  to  my 
chambers  presently  to  do  a  night's  work." 

"  And  to-morrow,"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"Perhaps  you  will  see  me  to-morrow," 
he  answered.  "Can  you  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  now?  and  I  wish  you  would 
make  a  decent  fire." 

"I  will,  my  dear  one,"  she  said;  "if 
you  will  rest  here  patiently  for  a  few  min- 
utes, I  will  go  down-stairs  and  ask  the 
landlady  to  let  me  have  a  scuttle  of  coals." 

"  I  have  no  money,"  he  said  sullenly, 
"  understand  that." 

"  But  I  have,  my  darling,"  she  answered 
joyfully,  "and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
require  nourishment.  Will  you  let  me  go 
out  and  buy  you  a  chop  ?  " 

"Give  me  some  tea;  I  can  get  dinner 
on  my  way  back." 

"  Won't  you  stay  with  me  this  evening, 
Alfred  ?  I  have  some  news  for  you,  and 
I  have  been  so  lonely,"  and  she  looked 
round  the  shabby  room  as  if  to  prove  to 
him  how  impossible  it  was  to  find  comfort 
in  it. 

"  No,  I  can't  stay,"  he  answered  shortly. 
"  How  much  money  have  you  got?" 

"  I  have  a  sovereign.  Walter  slipped  it 
into  my  glove  just  now.  I  have  been  to 
see  them  both,  Alfred." 
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"  What  did  they  say  about  me  ?  " 

"  They  spoke  of  you  most  kindly,  my 
darling,"  she  answered,  and  winked  very 
timidly. 

"Why  couldn't  he  give  you  more;  a 
sovereign  isn't  much,"  Wimple  said  dis- 
contentedly. "I  see  Rammage  is  not 
coming  back  from  Cannes  just  yet,"  he 
added. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  gravely,  "you  are 
fatigued  with  your  journey  and  hungry, 
and  it  makes  you  unhappy.  If  you  will 
excuse  me  a  moment,  I  will  make  some 
little  preparations  for  your  comfort."  And 
with  the  dignity  that  always  sat  so  quaintly 
upon  her,  she  rose  from  the  rug  and  left 
the  room.  She  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
followed  by  the  landlady  with  a  scuttleful 
of  coals.  Then  she  made  some  tea,  and 
cut  some  bread  and  butter,  and  set  it  be- 
fore Alfred  Wimple»  all  the  time  putting 
oflE  nervously  the  telling  of  her  great  bit 
of  news.  She  looked  at  him  while  he  ate 
and  drank,  and  her  face  showed  that  she 
was  not  looking  at  the  actual  man  before 
her,  but  at  some  one  she  had  endowed  with 
a  dozen  beauties  of  heart  and  soul ;  she 
wished  he  could  realize  that  he  possessed 
them;  they  might  have  given  him  pa- 
tience, and  made  him  happier. 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  country?"  she 
asked  gently. 

"Yes,"  he  coughed  uneasily,  "but  I  was 
not  well.     I  shall  go  there  again  soon." 

"  What  do  you  do  all  day  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Have  you  any  society  ?  "  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  as  if  struggling  with  the 
destitution  of  speech  that  always  beset 
him. 

"I  can't  give  you  an  account  of  all  my 
days,  Anne,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  the 
fire. 

"  I  did  not  ask  it,  Alfred  ;  you  know  that 
I  never  intrude  upon  your  privacy.  I  had 
some  news,"  she  went  on  with  a  pathetic 
note  in  her  voice,  "and  hoped  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  you." 

"What  is  it?  The  expression  of  his 
face  had  not  changed  for  a  moment  from 
the  one  of  sulky  displeasure  it  had  worn 
when  she  entered;  and  her  manner  be- 
trayed a  certain  nervousness,  as  if  she  felt 
that  he  was  with  her  against  his  will,  and 
only  by  gentle  propitiation  could  she  keep 
him  at  all. 

"  Walter  and  Florence  have  offered  to 
lend  us  their  cottage  at  Witley.  We  can 
go  to  it  to-morrow  —  if  it  is  convenient 
to  you,  Alfred,"  she  added  meekly. 

"  I  shall  not  go  there,"  he  said  sullenly, 
and  for  a  moment  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
face  with  his  dull  eyes. 


"  I  thought  the  air  of  that  locality  was 
always  beneficial  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  wish  to  go  to  that 
'locality,'  and  be  laughed  at."  He  half 
mocked  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  should  you  be  laughed  at  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  almost  a  cry  of  pain  in  her 
voice,  for  she  well  knew  what  the  an- 
swer would  be  beforehand;  but  the  words 
were  forced  from  her;  she  could  not  help 
them.  He  coughed  and  looked  at  her 
again. 

"  People  generally  laugh  at  a  young  man 
who  marries  an  old  woman,  Anne."  She 
got  up  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  room 
and  came  back  again,  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"There  is  no  one  there  to  laugh,"  she 
said.  "  There  is  no  one  there  to  knowv 
We  need  not  keep  any  society."  She  did 
not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  last  remark, 
and  made  it  quite  gravely.  "There  are 
only  a  few  people  in  the  neighborhood  at 
all,  and  those  of  an  inferior  class.  It  does 
not  matter  what  they  think." 

"It  matters  to  me  what  every  one 
thinks." 

"  We  cannot  remain  here  much  longer," 
she  went  on.  "The  landlady  was  most 
impertinent  to-day.  I  think  Florence  and 
Walter  would  help  to  pay  her  if  we  went 
to  the  cottage  to-morrow.  They  said  they 
would  arrange  everything." 

"It  is  a  long  way  from  Liphook,"  he 
said  almost  to  himself;  "if  any  one  saw 
us,  they  wouldn't  suspect  that  we  were 
married.  They  would  think  you  were  my 
aunt  perhaps." 

"They  may  think  what  they  please, 
Alfred,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  are  only 
with  me."  Then  her  voice  changed. 
"  My  dear  one,  I  cannot  bear  life  unless 
you  are  gentle  to  me,"  she  pleaded,  "and 
I  cannot  bear  it  here  alone  any  longer, 
always  away  from  you  day  after  day.  I 
am  your  wife,  Alfred,  and  if  I  am  an  old 
woman,  I  love  you  with  all  the  years  I 
remember,  and  all  the  love  that  has  been 
stored  up  in  me  since  my  youth.  I  want 
to  be  near  you,  to  take  care  of  you,  to  see 
that  you  have  comforts.  You  can  say  I 
am  your  aunt  if  it  pleases  you.  I  never 
feel  that  I  am  your  wife  ;  only  that  it  is 
my  great  privilege  to  be  near  you  and  to 
serve  you."  She  stopped  as  if  unable  to 
go  on,  and  he  was  silent  a  moment  or  two 
before  he  answered. 

"  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea;  as 
you  say,  there  is  no  one  about  there  to 
know." 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  me  ?  " 

"  I    don't     want    to    look    ridiculous." 
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Then  a  flash  came  into  her  eyes,  and  the 
old  spirit  asserted  itself. 

"Alfred,"  she  said,  "if  you  do  not  love 
me,  I  think  at  least  you  should  learn  to 
treat  me  with  respect.  If  I  am  so  dis- 
tasteful to  you  we  had  better  separate, 
I  cannot  go  on  bearing  all  that  I  have 
borne  patiently  for  months.  Let  me  go 
to  Florence  and  Walter,  they  will  be  kind 
to  me,  and  I  will  never  be  a  burden  upon 
you.  The  allowance  that  William  Ram- 
mage  gives  me  would  keep  me  in  comfort 
alone,  and  it  struck  me  the  other  day,  that 
when  he  dies  perhaps  he  will  leave  me 
something." 

He  looked  at  her  with  sudden  alarm. 
The  cowed  look  seemed  to  have  gone 
from  her  face  to  his,  and  as  she  saw  it 
she  gathered  strength,  and  went  on,  "  I 
cannot  be  insulted,  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  I 
cannot  and  will  not." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Anne,"  he  said, 
*^  I  am  irritable  sometimes,  and  I  am  not 
strong  — —  " 

"  That  is  why  I  have  borne  so  much 
from  you." 

"  I  will  go  to  Witley  with  you,"  he  went 
on,  ignoring  her  remark  altogether ;  "  that 
is  if  you  like,  and  can  raise  the  money  to 
go.    I  have  none." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Fisher  was  quite  pleased  when  I 
asked  him  if  we  could  get  off  to  Monte 
Carlo  next  week,"  Walter  told  Florence  a 
little  later. 

"  Wasn't  he  shocked  at  your  gambling 
propensities?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  He  looked  as  if  he  would 
like  to  go  too.  He  said  in  rather  a  pom- 
pous manner,"  —  and  Walter  imitated  his 
editor  exactly  —  "  '  Certainly,  certainly  ;  I 
think,  Hibbert,  your  wife  deserves  a  little 
treat  of  some  sort  after  your  long  absence 
in  the  winter,  and  I  am  very  glad  if  it  is 
in  my  power  to  help  you  to  give  it  to  her.' 
He  looked  like  the  king  of  the  cannibal 
islands  making  an  act  of  parliament  all  by 
himself." 

"You  are  a  ridiculous  dear." 

"  Thank  you,  Floggie.  Fisher's  a  nice 
old  chap,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  him." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Florence,  in  rather 
a  shocked  tone,  "  Ethel  Dunlop  said  one 
day  that  she  believed  he  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  minor  Providence." 

"Well,  he  does  go  about  minor  Provi- 
dencing  a  good  deal,  which  reminds  me 
that  he  said  he  was  coming  in  a  day  or 
two,  to  ask  you  to  take  him  out  to  buy  a 
wedding  present  for  Ethel." 

"  He'll  buy  her  a  Crown  Derby  tea-set. 


or  a  sugar  basin  with  a  very  large  pair  of 
tongs,  see  if  he  doesn't.  Ethel  said  he 
ought  to  have  married  Aunt  Anne." 

"  He  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
better  than  Wimple.  I  wonder  how  those 
gay  young  people  are  getting  on  at  Witley, 
and  whether  they  want  anything  more 
before  we  start." 

*'  I  think  they  must  be  all  right  at  pres- 
ent," Florence  said,  "  we  sent  them  a  good 
big  box  of  stores  when  they  went  to  the 
cottage ;  and  I  know  you  gave  her  a  little 
money,  dear  Walter,  and  we  paid  up  her 
debts,  so  that  she  cannot  be  worried. 
Then  of  course  she  has  her  hundred  a 
year  from  Sir  William  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  Mr.  Wimple  probably  has  some- 
thing." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  they  are  all  right ; 
besides  I  don't  feel  too  generous  towards 
that  beggar  Wimple." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  Florence  said 
virtuously.  "  Do  you  know,  Walter,  once 
or  twice  it  has  struck  me  that  perhaps  he 
won't  live  ;  he  doesn't  look  strong,  and  he 
is  always  complaining.  Aunt  Anne  said 
that  he  wanted  constant  change  of  air." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  she  said  Liphook 
was  '  beneficial '  to  him." 

"  If  he  died  she  would  have  her  allow- 
ance and  be  free." 

"  No  such  luck,"  said  Walter.  "  Be- 
sides, if  he  died,  there  would  be  nowhere 
for  him  to  go  to  —  he'd  have  to  come  back 
again.  Heaven  wouldn't  have  him,  and 
after  all  he  isn't  quite  bad  enough  for  the 
devil  to  use  his  coals  upon." 

"  Walter,  you  mustn't  talk  in  that  way, 
you  mustn't  indeed,"  and  she  put  her  hand 
over  his  mouth  again. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  struggling  to  get 
free,  "  beg  pardon,  Floggie,  I  won't  do  it 
again." 

Mr.  Fisher  duly  arrived  the  next  after- 
noon. He  was  a  little  breathless,  though 
he  carefully  tried  to  conceal  it,  and  wore 
the  air  of  deference  but  decision  which  he 
always  thought  the  right  one  to  assume  to 
women.  With  much  gravity  he  and  Flor- 
ence set  out  to  buy  the  wedding  present. 
It  resolved  itself  into  a  silver  butter-dish 
with  a  silver  cow  on  the  lid,  though  Flor- 
ence ftried  hard  to  make  him  choose  a  set 
of  apostle  spoons. 

"  A  butter-dish  will  be  much  more  use- 
ful, my  dear  lady." 

"It  will  be  very  useful,"  Florence 
echoed,  though  she  feared  that  Ethel 
would  be  a  little  disappointed  when  she 
saw  the  cow. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Fisher  in  a  benev- 
olent voice,  as  they  left  the  silversnjith's 
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in  Bond  Street,  "  we  are  close  to  Gunter's, 
if  you  would  do  me  the  honor  to  eat  an 
ice?" 

"  I  will  do  you  the  honor  with  great 
pleasure,"  and  she  thought  to  herself, 
"his  manner  really  is  like  Aunt  Anne's 
this  afternoon.  If  she  had  only  married 
him  instead  of  that  horrid  Mr.  Wimple 
we  could  have  called  him  uncle  with 
pleasure."  She  sat  eating  her  very  large 
strawberry  ice,  while  he  tasted  his  at  in- 
tervals as  if  he  were  rather  afraid  of  it. 

"Did  the  white  cockatoo  die?"  she 
asked.  He  almost  started,  he  was  so 
surprised  at  the  question. 

"  The  white  cockatoo?"' 

"You  spoke  of  it  last  year  —  that  night 
when  Mrs.  Baines  dined  with  us." 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said  solemnly; 
"yes,  it  died,  Mrs.  Hibbert.  For  five 
years  it  was  perhaps  my  most  intimate 
friend,  and  the  companion  of  my  soli- 
tude." 

"Why  did  it  die?" 

"  It  pulled  a  door-mat  to  pieces,  and  we 
fear  it  swallowed  some  of  the  fibre.  My 
housekeeper,  who  is  a  severe  woman,  beat 
it  with  her  gloves  and  it  did  not  recover." 
He  spoke  as  if  he  were  recounting  a  trag- 
edy, and  became  so  silent  that  Florence 
felt  she  had  ventured  on  an  unlucky  topic. 
But  it  was  always  rather  difficult  to  make 
conversation  for  Mr.  Fisher  when  she  was 
alone  with  him;  there  were  so  few  things 
he  cared  to  discuss  with  a  woman.  Poli- 
tics he  considered  beyond  her,  on  literary 
matters  he  thought  she  could  form  no 
opinion,  and  society  was  a  frivolity  it  was 
as  well  not  to  encourage  her  to  consider 
too  much.  Suddenly  a  happy  thought 
struck  her. 

"  I  am  so  happy  about  our  holiday,  Mr. 
Fisher,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  a  long  time  since 
Walter  and  I  had  a  real  one  together." 

"  I  am  delighted  that  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged. I  feel  sure  that  Walter  will  enjoy 
it  with  so  charming  a  companion,"  he  an- 
swered with  an  efifort  of  gallantry  that 
touched  her. 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  to  have  a  holi- 
day too,  with  some  one  you  liked,"  she 
said. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  and  he  gave  a  little 
sigh  as  he  spoke,  "  I  fear  the  only  society 
I  am  fitted  for  is  my  own." 

"Oh,  no,  you  are  much  too  modest," 
and  she  tried  to  laugh.  "Some  day  I 
hope  to  buy  you  a  butter-dish.  I  shall 
like  going  to  get  it  so  much,  dear  Mr. 
Fisher." 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered  almost 
sadly. 


"Ethel  says  you  have  been  very  kin 
to  her  about  George,"  Florence  said  in 
low    voice,  for  she  was  almost  afraid  to 
refer  to  it,  "  but  you  are  kind    to  every- 
body." 

Mr.  Fisher  turned  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  grateful  expression  in  his  clear, 
mild  eyes;  but  she  knew  that  he  did  not 
want  to  make  any  other  answer.  Gradu- 
ally he  put  on  his  editorial  manner  as  if 
to  ward  off  more  intimate  conversation, 
and  when  he  left  her  at  the  door  of  her 
house,  for  he  refused  to  come  in,  she  felt, 
as  she  looked  after  him,  that  she  had  been 
present  at  the  ending  of  the  last  little  bit 
of  romance  in  his  life. 

Florence  and  Walter  were  in  high  spir- 
its when  they  started  for  their  holiday. 

"Two  days  in  Paris,"  he  said  as  they 
drove  to  the  hotel,  "and  then  we'll  crawl 
down  France  towards  the  south,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It's  a  pity  we  can  only  eat  one  din- 
ner a  night,  considering  the  number  of 
good  ones  there  are  to  be  had  here.  To 
be  sure,  if  we  manage  carefully,  we  can 
do  a  little  supper  oq  the  Boulevard  after- 
wards ;  still  that  hardly  counts.  But  t 
don't  think  we  can  stay  any  longer,  dear 
Floggie,  even  to  turn  you  into  a  Parisian.'^ 

Forty-eight  hours  later  saw  them  in  the 
express  for  Marseille,  where  they  stayed 
a  night  in  order  to  get  the  coast  scenery 
by  daylight,  as  they  went  on  to  Monte 
Carlo. 

"It's  a  wonderful  city,"  Walter  said, 
with  a  sigh,  as  they  strolled  under  the 
trees  on  the  Prado.  "The  Jew,  and  the 
Turk,  and  the  infidel,  and  every  other 
manner  of  man  has  passed  through  it  in 
his  turn.  Doesn't  it  suggest  all  sorts  of 
pictures  to  you,  darling  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  a  little  absently, 
"only  I  was  thinking  of  Monty  and 
Catty." 

"  We  ought  to  wait  a  day  and  go  to  see 
Monte  Cristo's  prison." 

"  Yes,"  but  she  was  not  very  eager.  Her 
thoughts  were  with  her  children.  Walter 
was  always  able  to  enjoy  things,  and  to  gar- 
nish them  with  the  right  memories.  "I 
wonder  if  we  shall  find  letters  from  home 
when  we  get  to  Monte  Carlo,"  she  added. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered  gently,  but 
he  said  no  more  about  the  associations  of 
Marseille. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  big  hotel  on 
the  Cannebi^re  the  next  morning,  a  lady 
entered  it.  She  had  evidently  just  ar- 
rived ;  her  luggage  was  being  carried  in. 

"  I   shall  be  here  three  nights,"  they 


heard  her    say  to  the   manageress.     "  I 
leave  for  England  on  Thursday  morning." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Florence 
turned  round,  but  she  had  gone  towards 
the  staircase.  The  Hibberts  had  to  catch 
their  train,  and  could  not  wait. 

"  It  was  Mrs.  North,  Walter,"  Florence 
said,  as  they  drove  to  the  station  ;  "  I  wish 
I  could  have  spoken  to  her.  She  looked 
a  lonely  little  figure  entering  that  big 
hotel." 

'*  But  there  was  no  time,"  he  answered  ; 
"  if  we  lost  our  train  we  should  virtually 
lose  a  day." 

"  I  wonder  why  she  has  come  here  ?" 

"The  ways  of  women  are  inscrutable." 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  and  told  her 
about  Aunt  Anne,  but  I  had  so  much  to 
do  before  we  left  London  that  I  really 
forgot  it." 

•'  You  might  send  her  a  line  from  Monte 
Carlo  ;  you  heard  her  say  that  she  was  to 
be  at  Marseille  three  days  ;  and  then  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  leave  her  alone." 

"  I  should  like  to  write  to  her  just  once, 
for  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  very  kind  that 
day  ;  but  she  took  me  by  surprise." 

"  Very  well,  then,  write  to  her  from 
Monte  Carlo.  It  will  give  her  an  idea 
that  we  are  not  such  terrible  patterns  of 
virtue  ourselves,  and  perhaps  she'll  find 
that  a  consolation;  but  I  don't  see  what 
more  we  can  do  for  her.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  help  a  woman  in  her  position.  She 
has  put  out  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  and 
even  if  she  doesn't  get  wrecked  every 
craft  she  runs  against  is  sure  to  hurt 
her." 

The  letter  was  duly  written  and  sent  to 
the  hotel  at  Marseille.  It  found  Mrs. 
North  sitting  alone  in  her  big  room  on 
the  first  floor.  She  was  beside  the  open 
window  watching  the  great  lighted  caf^s, 
and  the  happy  people  gathered  in  little 
groups  round  the  tables  on  the  pavement. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  that  we  cannot  remember.  I  always 
feel  as  if  we  had  lived  since  the  beginning 
and  shall  go  on  till  the  end  —  if  end  there 
is ;  but  if  one  only  had  a  memory  to  match 
how  wonderful  it  would  be.  If  I  could  but 
see  this  place  just  once  as  it  was  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  with  the  Greek  people  walk- 
ing about  and  the  city  rising  up  about 
them.  Now  it  looks  so  thoroughly  awake 
with  its  great  new  buildings  and  horrible 
improvements,  but  if  it  ever  sleeps  how 
wonderful  its  dreams  must  be.  If  one 
could  get  inside  them  and  see  it  ail  as  it 
once  was."  She  turned  her  face  longingly 
towards  the  port  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Cannebifere.  "  I  am  so  hungry  to  see 
everything,  and  to  know  everything,"  she  | 
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said  to  herself,  "so  hungry  for  all  the 
things  I  have  never  had  —  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  die  soon —  I  can't  go  on  living  like 
this,  longing  and  waiting  and  hoping  and 
grasping  nothing  —  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
water.  If  I  had  courage  I  would  drive 
down  and  look  at  it  —  or  walk  past  those 
people  sitting  out  on  the  pavement,  and 
go  down  to  the  sea.  There  might  be  a 
ship  sailing  by  towards  England,  and  I 
should  know  how  his  ship  will  look  if  it 
ever  sails  by.  Or  a  ship  going  on  towards 
India,  and  I  could  look  after  it  knowing 
that  every  moment  it  was  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  him.  To-morrow  I  will  find 
out  precisely  where  the  P.  &  O.'s  sail  from 
for  Bombay;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  guess 
what  it  all  looked  like  when  he  set  his  foot 
on  board  a  year  ago.  Oh  !  thank  God,  I 
may  think  of  him  now  —  that  I  am  free  — 
that  it  is  not  wickedness  any  longer  to 
think  of  him,  or  to  love  him,"  she  added, 
with  almost  a  sob. 

She  got  up  and  looked  round  the  room. 
It  was  nearly  dark.  She  could  see  the 
outline  of  the  furniture  and  of  her  own 
figure  dimly  reflected  in  the  long  glass  of 
the  wardrobe. 

"  The  place  is  so  full  of  shadows  they 
frighten  me.  But  I  am  frightened  at 
everything."  She  flung  herself  down  on 
the  couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  I  won- 
der if  the  people  who  have  always  done 
right  ever  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
people  who  have  done  wrong  can  suffer  as 
much  —  oh,  a  thousand  times  more  than 
themselves.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
sin  is  a  sort  of  armor  against  suffering, 
and  it  does  not  matter  how  many  blows 
are  administered  to  those  who  have  gone 
off  the  beaten  track."  She  pillowed  her 
head  on  her  arms  and  watched  the  moving 
reflection  of  the  light  from  the  street.  In 
imagination  she  stared  through  it  at  the 
long  years  before  her,  wondering  almost 
in  terror  how  they  would  be  filled.  "I 
am  so  young,"  she  thought,  "and  I  may 
live  so  long"  —  there  was  a  knock  at  her 
bedroom  door. 

"Come  in,"  she  cried,  thankful  for  any 
interruption. 

"  A  letter  for  madame." 

"  For  me  ! "  She  seized  it  with  feverish 
haste  and  looked  at  the  direction  by  the 
window  while  the  candles  were  being 
lighted.  "  I  declare,"  she  said,  when  the 
door  was  closed  behind  the  gar^on,  "  it  is 
from  the  immaculate  Mrs.  Hibbert.  May 
the  saints  have  guarded  her  from  contam- 
ination while  she  wrote  it  to  me."  Her 
happy  spirits  flashed  back,  and  the  weary 
woman  of  five  minutes  ago  was  a  light- 
hearted  girl  again. 
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"It  is  rather  a  nice  letter,"  she  said, 
and  propped  up  the  wicks  of  theflickcTing 
candles  with  the  corner  of  the  envelope. 
"I  believe  she  wrote  merely  out  of  kind- 
ness ;  it  proves  that  there  is  some  gener- 
osity in  even  the  most  virtuous  heart.     I'll 

write  to  the  old  lady "  she  stopped 

and  reflected  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  Poor 
old  lady,  she  was  very  good  to  me,  she 
was  like  a  mother  —  no  woman  has  called 
me  *  my  love  '  since  she  went  away."  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  out  again  at  the  wide 
street  and  the  flashing  lights.  Suddenly 
she  seized  her  blotting-book,  and  knelt 
down  by  the  table  in  the  impulsive  manner 
that  characterized  her.  "I'll  write  at 
once,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  it  will  shock 
her  sweet  old  nerves,  but  I  know  she'll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  me  though  she  won't 
own  it  even  to  herself:"  — 


"Dearest  old  Lady,  —  I  have  been 
longing  to  know  what  had  become  of  you. 
I  only  heard  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
were  a  happy  bride,  and  I  have  just  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  your  address.  A  thou- 
sand congratulations.  I  hope  you  are  very 
much  in  love,  and  that  Mr.  Wimple  is 
truly  charming.  He  is  indeed  a  most  for- 
tunate man  and  to  be  greatly  envied  by 
the  rest  of  his  sex. 

"  I  fear  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
Mr.  North  has  divorced  me.  I  never 
loved  him,  you  know,  I  told  you  that 
when  you  were  so  angry  with  me  that  day 
in  Cornwall  Gardens,  and  it  was  not  my 
fault  that  I  married  him.  I  have  been 
very  miserable,  and  I  don't  suppose  I 
shall  ever  be  happy  again.  But  the  world 
is  a  large  place,  and  I  am  going  to  wander 
about ;  I  have  always  longed  to  see  the 
whole  of  it;  now  I  shall  go  to  the  east 
and  the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south 
like  a  wandering  Jewess.  But  before  I 
start  on  these  expeditions  I  shall  be  in 
England  for  a  few  weeks  and  should  like 
to  see  you.  Would  you  see  me  ?  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  come  near  me  or  let 
me  go  near  you,  though  I  should  like  to 
put  my  head  down  on  your  shoulder  and 
feel  your  kind  old  arms  round  me  again. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  eaten  up  all  your 
wedding-cake,  dear  old  lady,  and  even  if 
you  have  any  left  you  would  no  doubt 
think  it  far  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  accept  a  very  little 
wedding  present  from  me,  for  I  should  so 
much  like  to  send  you  one?  My  love  to 
you  and  many  felicitations  to  both  you  and 
Mr.  Wimple. 

"Yours  always, 

"E.  North." 


When  it  was  finished  her  excitement 
gave  way,  her  spirits  ran  down,  she  went 
wearily  back  to  the  sofa  and  pillowed  her 
head  on  her  arms  once  more.  "  I  wonder 
what  the  next  incident  will  be,  and  how 
many  days  and  nights  it  is  ofif."  She  shut 
her  eyes  and  in  thought  hurried  down  the 
street  to  the  old  port.  She  saw  the  roasts 
of  ships  and  the  moving  water  and  the 
passing  lights  in  the  distance.  "Oh, 
God!"  she  said  to  herself,  "  how  terrible 
it  is  to  think  that  the  land  is  empty  for  me 
from  end  to  end.  Though  I  walked  over 
every  mile  of  it  I  should  never  see  his 
face  or  hear  his  voice,  and  there  is  not  a 
heart  in  the  whole  of  it  that  cares  one 
single  jot  for  me.  And  the  great  sea  is 
there,  and  the  ships  going  on  and  on  and 
not  a  soul  on  board  one  of  them  who 
knows  that  I  live  or  cares  if  I  die.  It 
frightens  me  and  stuns  me  and  frightens 
me  again.  I  am  so  hungry,  and  longing, 
and  eager  for  the  utter  impossibilities. 
Oh,  my  darling,  if  you  had  only  trusted 
me,  if  you  could  have  believed  that  the  sin 
was  outside  me  and  not  in  my  heart,  I 
would  have  been  so  good,  I  would  have 
made  myself  the  best  woman  on  earth  so 
that  I  might  give  you  the  best  love  that 
ever  Heaven  sent  into  human  heart." 
There  was  another  knock  at  the  door,  and 
something  like  a  cry  escaped  from  her 
lips. 

"  Come  in,"  and  again  the  garqon  en- 
tered with  a  letter.  This  time  it  was  a 
thick  packet. 

"This  is  also  for  madame,"  he  said,  "it 
is  from  England."  She  waited  until  the 
door  had  closed  behind  him  before  she 
opened  it. 

The  envelope  contained  a  dozen  enclos- 
ures. They  looked  like  bills  and  circulars 
sent  on  from  her  London  address.  Among 
them  was  a  telegram. 

"  I  suppose  it's  nothing,"  she  said,  as 
with  trembling  hands  she  opened  it.  It 
was  from  Bombay,  and  contained  three 
words, — 

"  Sailing  in  Deccan." 
She  fell  down  on  her  knees  by  the  table, 
and  putting  her  face  in  her  hands,  burst 
into  passionate  weeping. 

"Oh,  dear  God,"  she  prayed,  "forgive 
me  and  be  merciful  to  me.  I  have  not 
meant  to  do  wrong,  I  have  only  longed  to 
be  happy.  Oh,  dear  Father,  let  me  be  so. 
I  will  try  to  do  right  all  my  life  long  and 
to  make  him  do  right  too,  only  let  him 
love  me  still.  I  have  never  been  happy, 
let  me  be  happy  now.  I  have  suffered  so, 
I  have  suffered  so.  Oh,  dear  God,  is  it 
not  enough  ^  forgive  me,  and  let  me  be 
happy."  ^ 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  STORY  OF  AN  UNHAPPY  QUEEN. 

Few  stories  embodying  so  much  of  in- 
terest and  romance,  and  withal  so  much 
of  historical  prominence,  have  remained 
more  obscure  and  uncertain  in  many  facts 
and  details  than  that  of  the  Konigsmarck 
tragedy,  which  stained  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  Hanoverian  court  in  the  year  1694. 
Sift  matters  which  way  we  will,  doubt 
rests  upon  many  of  the  particulars,  and, 
indeed,  principally  upon  the  all-important 
question  of  the  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween Konigsmarck  aad  Sophia  Dorothea, 
the  ill-starred  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Celie,  and  the  consort  of  George  Louis  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  our  George  the  First. 
One  may  always  safely  assume  that  the 
world's  ill-nature  will  outrun  any  one's 
misdeeds;  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  general  belief  was  that  she  was  un- 
faithful to  her  churlish  and  cruel  husband. 
Her  guilt  has,  however,  not  been  proved, 
and,  while  the  cynic  and  detractor  may,  if 
they  please,  assume  the  existence  of  mis- 
conduct, it  is  equally  open  to  the  charita- 
ble minority  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
her  miserable  and  neglected  life,  she  re- 
mained true  to  her  marriage-vow  —  at  any 
rate,  there  are  no  more  proofs  of  the  one 
postulate  than  of  the  other. 

The  marriage  of  the  ill-assorted  pair 
was  negotiated  by  the  two  brothers  :  Ernst 
August,  then  duke  of  Hanover,  on  the 
one  hand,  desiring  that  the  large  fortune 
possessed  by  his  elder  brother,  the  duke 
of  Celle,  should  eventually  pass  to  his 
branch  of  the  family,  while  the  latter,  with 
the  brilliant  possibility  of  the  British 
crown  glittering  on  the  horizon  of  the  fu- 
ture, longed  to  secure  to  his  daughter  so 
splendid  a  position.  Ernst  August  was 
eagerly  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  un- 
scrupulous wife,  Sophia,  afterwards  the 
famous  electress  of  Hanover.  It  mattered 
little  that  ever  since  the  child's  birth  she 
had  regarded  her  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
like ;  these  sentiments,  she  found,  had  to 
yield  to  the  exigencies  of  her  greed;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  position 
was  exceptional  and  peculiar. 

In  order  to  make  the  family  arrange- 
ments of  the  brothers  plain,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  state  here  their  relative  circum- 
stances. When  their  father,  Duke  George, 
died,  he  left  four  sons  —  viz.,  Christian 
Louis,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of 
Celle;  George  William,  who  became  duke 
of  Hanover ;  John  Frederick,  and  Ernst 
August.  Christian  Louis  died  in  166?, 
when  his  next  brother,  George  William, 
became  duke   of   Celle,  and  John    Frcd- 
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erick  became  duke  of  Hanover,  and,  when 
he  died,  in  1679,  Ernst  August,  in  his 
turn,  succeeded  to  that  duchy. 

Sophia,  Ernst  August's  wife,  was  the 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia 
—  that  beautiful  and  unhappy  princess 
who  in  her  own  life  and  person  continued 
to  experience  the  long  series  of  misfor- 
tunes that  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the 
Stuarts.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of 
her  parents,  and  was  endowed  with  rare 
gifts  and  intellectual  powers.  In  the  days 
of  their  early  manhood  she  had  won  the 
admiration  of  both  brothers,  and  George 
William,  then  duke  of  Hanover,  had  of- 
fered her  his  hand,  which  she  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Very  shortly  after  his  betrothal, 
however,  he  revolted  against  the  prospec- 
tive bonds  of  matrimony,  and,  in  his  eager 
desire  to  escape,  bribed  his  younger 
brother,  Ernst  August,  to  assume  them  in 
his  stead.  Ernst  August,  who  was  at  this 
time  possessed  of  neither  dukedom  nor 
estates,  was  by  no  means  loth  to  listen  to 
his  brother's  proposal,  and  Sophia,  who 
was  a  very  clever,  practical  woman,  was 
quite  ready  to  accommodate  herself  to  any 
contingency  that  presented  itself  to  her^as 
an  advantageous  one.  A  sceptic  in  matters 
religious,  of  cultivated  intellect,  discern- 
ing, sarcastic,  observant,  she  confronted 
the  intricacies  of  life  with  a  due  regard  to 
expediency  rather  than  to  any  other  con- 
sideration. At  this  crisis,  therefore,  she 
showed  herself  ready  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  altered  state  of  the  duke  of  Hanover's 
mind,  and  when  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  him  that  Ernst  August  should  take  his 
place  as  her  betrothed,  and  on  this  condi- 
tion enjoy  the  major  part  of  the  Hano- 
verian revenues,  he  (George  William) 
binding  himself  never  to  marry  at  all,  so 
as  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  brother, 
she  not  only  showed  not  the  smallest 
pique  at  thus  being  allotted  and  dealt  with 
as  a  part  of  the  movables,  but  she  assured 
her  brother,  the  elector  palatine,  who  was 
somewhat  staggered  at  the  arrangement, 
that  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  so  as 
she  obtained  a  good  establishment,  it  mat- 
tered not  in  the  least  which  of  the  two 
brothers  she  married.  Things  having 
arrived  at  this  satisfactory  stage,  the  con- 
tract was  signed  and  the  marriage  was 
solemnized. 

Although  George  William's  affection 
did  not  go  the  length  of  desiring  Sophia 
in  marriage,  yet  he  was  sufficiently  drawn 
towards  her  to  find  her  companionship 
and  a  joint  home  with  her  and  with  his 
brother  very  pleasant  and  acceptable. 
Sophia  had  always  commanded  his  admi- 
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ration,  and  her  esprit^  vivacity,  and  wit 
proved  a  great  attraction  to  him,  while 
Ernst  August,  who  was  genuinely  in  love 
with  his  wife,  suffered  considerably  with 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  ;  but  he  need  have 
been  under  no  apprehensions  on  this 
score,  for  Sophia  had  at  this  time  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  her  husband,  and  besides, 
never,  at  any  time  of  her  life,  did  her  heart 
play  a  prominent  part  in  her  history  —  her 
head  had  always  complete  ascendency; 
and  thus  George  William's  presence  was 
by  no  means  a  source  of  danger  to  her. 

In  1662  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Wartenburg  and  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  died, 
and  Ernst  August  became,  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  and  thither  he  and  Sophia  be- 
took themselves,  and  there  lived  for 
seventeen  years,  when  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  dukedom  of  Hanover. 

Bereft  of  the  companionship  of  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, George  William,  now  forty 
years  old,  began  once  more  to  travel 
about  the  world  and  to  visit  other  courts, 
and  at  Hesse  he  fell  in  with  the  Princesse 
de  Tarante,  and  desperately  in  love  with 
her  lady-in-waiting,  Eleanore  d'Olbreuse. 
The  latter  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man of  noble  birth  in  Poitou  —  one  of  the 
many  French  exiles  who  had  fled  from 
France  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Eleanore  was  aware 
that  his  rank  was  too  far  above  her  own 
for  there  to  be  a  question  of  marriage  be- 
tween them,  but,  though  she  reciprocated 
his  feelings,  she  was  not  one  who  could 
be  easily  annexed  to  the  ducal  establish- 
ment, and  for  a  long  time  she  refused  his 
advances.  Sophia,  like  many  another 
penetrating  and  acute  person,  failed  in 
discrimination  where  her  own  vanity  was 
concerned,  and  she  believed  that  the  influ- 
ence that  she  had  once  wielded  over  her 
brother-in-law  was  an  established  and  per- 
manent one,  and  wholly  unlikely  to  be 
nullified  by  any  other.  Far,  therefore, 
from  entertaining  any  fears  that  the  liaison 
might  prove  a  dangerous  one  in  her  inter- 
ests, she  believed  that  it  would  act  as  an 
additional  protection  against  his  contract- 
ing a  legitimate  one.  It  is  true  that  she 
regarded  this  last  contingency  as  a  very 
remote  one ;  still,  she  had  never  been  quite 
free  from  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that 
the  extraordinary  renunciation  of  his 
rights  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  his 
brother  was  not  as  indisputably  binding 
as  its  legal  phraseology  betokened.  She 
therefore  resolved  to  try  to  procure  for 
him  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  Some 
accounts  assert  that  a  morganatic  marriage 


was  solemnized  in  1665  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  ceremony  whatever  took  place,  or, 
as  Sophia  sarcastically  put  it,  "  the  cere- 
mony was  a  silent  one."  A  liaison  un- 
sanctioned by  the  church  it  undoubtedly 
was.  "  Religious-minded  persons,"  said 
the  perspicuous  and  epigrammatic  Sophia, 
in  all  of  whose  observations  sparkle  grains 
of  wit  and  humor,  "  consider  this  as  a 
marriage  before  God,  which  I  very  much 
prefer  to  its  being  so  considered  before 
man."  In  1666  Eleanore  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  but  before  this  time  Sophia  had 
begun  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  her  actions  in  bringing  these  two 
together.  She  had  expected  to  find  in 
Eleanore  a  subservient  follower,  grateful 
for  past  favors,  and  submissive  to  her 
wishes,  and  behold,  she  was,  in  spite  of 
her  equivocal  position,  a  dignified  lady,  an 
independent  thinker,  and  an  accomplished 
intellectual  rival. 

When  John  Frederick  died  and  Ernst 
August  succeeded  to  Hanover,  transfer- 
ring himself  and  his  court  thither,  the  two 
families  were  brought  into  much  closer 
proximity.  By  this  time  George  William 
had  married  the  mother  of  his  child,  and 
thus  sealed  a  perpetual  code  of  warfare 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  family. 
As  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  however, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Hanover  agreed 
that  so  rich  an  inheritance  had  better  not 
be  lost  to  them  and  to  their  heirs  by 
reason  of  any  false  pride,  so  they  resolved 
to  do  their  best  to  bring  about  an  alli- 
ance between  their  son  and  the  daughter 
of  the  despised  Eleanore  d'Olbreuse, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring, 
an  engagement  was  formed  between  the 
cousins.  Sophia  Dorothea  had  been  well 
and  carefully  brought  up;  she  was  of  high 
spirit,  happy  temperament,  and  joyous  na- 
ture ;  and  when  she  was  sixteen  there 
were  many  aspirants  for  her  hand  amongst 
the  princely  houses  of  Europe.  That 
Philippe  von  Konigsmarck  was  a  pri- 
iendant^  and  one  favored  by  the  young 
girl  herself,  we  think  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  court 
of  Celle, 

Philippe's  family  was  neither  insignifi- 
cant nor  obscure.  His  father  and  grand- 
father had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  wars  of  Europe  ;  the  latter,  a  German 
by  birth,  having  placed  his  sword  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
crowned  a  long  and  brilliant  career  by 
the  capture  of  Prague;  while  the  former 
fought  for  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  was 
named  Generalissimo  by  the  Venetians. 
The  Konigsmarck  family  were  noteworthy 
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examples  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  age  —  viz.,  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  sundered  the  ties  of  country  and 
kindred  and  gave  their  services  to  for- 
eign sovereigns,  and  were  not  infrequently 
thus  compelled  to  fight  against  their  own. 
The  young  Konigsmarcks  —  for  there 
were  two  — were  well  known  and  eagerly 
welcomed  at  most  of  the  European  courts  ; 
indeed,  the  young  cavaliers,  Charles  and 
Philippe,  were  renowned  in  their  own 
persons  for  their  deeds  of  valor,  their 
dexterity  in  feats  of  arms,  their  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  their  lively  wit,  and  their 
high-bred  gallantry.  Charles,  the  elder, 
achieved  an  unpleasant  notoriety  in  Lon- 
don by  designing  and  decreeing  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Thynne  —  a  deed  from  the 
fatal  punishment  of  which  he  was  rescued 
by  the  intervention  of  the  English  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  afterwards  laid  down  his 
life  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  attempt  to 
redeem  his  blighted  honor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foundation 
of  Philippe's  unhappy  love  was  laid  at 
Celle.  Sophia  Dorothea's  resistance  to 
her  father's  will  was  useless,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  become  the  wife  of  a  prince 
who  was  in  after-days  to  justify  her  feel- 
ings of  antipathy. 

Every  member  of  the  family  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  was  brave,  and  Prince 
George  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
When  but  fifteen,  he  fought  at  Cosna- 
bruck,  and  later  on  he  served  in  many 
campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
them.  But  neither  military  prowess  nor 
adventures,  neither  youth  nor  any  other 
quality,  could  break  down  the  stolid  ret- 
icence of  his  apathetic  nature.  Taciturn, 
moody,  and  sullen,  he  possessed  neither 
the  charm  of  manner  to  touch  the  feelings 
of  a  young  girl,  nor  the  warmth  of  heart 
that  would  have  made  him  naturally  de- 
sirous of  doing  so.  He  simply  accepted 
the  situation  as  one  of  political  necessity. 
Cold  and  calculating,  selfish  and  imper- 
turbable, every  gracious  attribute  of  youth 
was  wanting  in  his  character.  During 
their  engagement  he  showed  her  none  of 
the  attentions  of  a  lover,  and,  indeed,  little 
of  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman.  What 
wonder  that  the  prospect  before  her  re- 
pulsed and  mortified  her?  Brought  up 
at  Celle,  the  centre  of  a  loving  circle,  the 
pride  of  her  father,  the  idol  of  her  mother, 
her  unclouded  youth  was  but  an  ill  prepa- 
ration for  the  stormy  days  that  wrecked 
her  life.  But  even  the  cold  impartiality 
of  a  curious  and  scrutinizing  posterity 
hesitates  unflinchingly  to  pronounce  her 
guilty,  although  Thackeray  dismisses  the 


i  doubt  in  a  few  contemptuous  sentences, 
in  his  otherwise  delightful  and  interesting 
account  of  the  doings  in  Hanover  in  the 
days  of  the  electors. 

At  the  time  of  Sophia  Dorothea's  mar- 
riage in  1682  there  lived  in  a  somewhat 
invidious  position — at  least  we  should 
think  so  in  these  days — two  sisters  of 
whose  origin  and  experiences  a  few  words 
must  be  said.  Elizabeth  and  Catherine 
were  the  daughters  of  a  certain  Count 
Meissenburg,  who,  whether  of  high  or 
humble  origin,  will  here  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  chevalier  dHndustrie.  His 
two  daughters  were  both  beautiful,  both 
manoeuvring,  both  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  both  shared  the  propensities  and 
ambition  of  their  father;  and,  after  much 
travelling  about  in  different  countries, 
their  pecuniary  resources  being  well-nigh 
exhausted,  they  had  all  several  years 
before  this  time  betaken  themselves  to 
the  lively  little  court  of  Osnaburg,  where 
they  met  with  so  much  appreciation  that, 
about  the  year  1663,  they  took  up  their 
abode  there,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
father,  who,  we  conclude,  having  found  a 
refuge  for  his  daughters,  left  them  to  work 
out  their  own  fortunes  under  the  pas- 
toral care  and  vigilance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg.  Elizabeth,  the  elder,  was 
twenty-one  at  this  time.  She  was  tall  and 
handsome,  with  a  brilliant  complexion, 
and  bold,  black  eyes,  and  her  conversa- 
tion was  lively  and  witty.  She  was  obse- 
quious and  servile  to  her  superiors,,  and 
arrogant  and  insolent  to  her  inferiors, 
Messrs.  Platen  and  Busche  filled  the 
posts  of  governors  to  two  of  the  young 
princes,  and  whether  they  fell  victims  to 
the  charms  of  these  very  intriguing  young 
ladies,  or  whether  they  shrewdly  availed 
themselves  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situ- 
ation, we  know  not ;  all  we  do  know  is 
that  M.  Platen  married  Elizabeth  and  M, 
Busche  espoused  the  other ;  that  hence- 
forward they  were  attached  to  the  episco- 
pal court  at  Osnaburg,  and  followed  it 
when  it  removed  to  Hanover ;  that  Eliza- 
beth became  the  reigning  favorite  with 
Ernst  August ;  and  that  the  mart  com' 
plaisant  ro?,t  higher  and  higher  at  court, 
until  he  found  himself  a  count,  and  cham- 
berlain to  his  master. 

Of  Ernst  August's  conjugal  infidelities 
—  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  her  will  and  pleasure,  or  with 
her  political  influence  —  Sophia  was  not 
in  the  least  jealous;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  absence  of  this  inconvenient  but  com- 
mon propensity  riveted  her  sway  over  her 
husband   more  effectually  than  the  pres- 
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ence  of  many  a  nobler  trait  would  have 
done.  But  Ernst  August  had  enough 
good  sense  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  her 
counsels,  and  thus  it  was  that  Sophia  had 
no  objection  to  Madame  von  Platen  en- 
joying the  monopoly  of  what  it  is  quite 
possible  Ernst  August  called  his  heart, 
provided  that  her  head  was  permitted  to 
rule  the  duchy.  George  Louis  stood  in 
the  same  relationship  to  Busche  and  his 
wife  as  did  his  father  to  Platen  and  his  ; 
but  George  had  just  decency  enough  to 
dismiss  Madame  de  Busche  before  his 
wife's  arrival  at  Hanover. 

We  hear  but  few  details  concerning  the 
young  princess  in  the  early  days  of  her 
residence  there.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  most  fastidious  to  criticise  her  manner, 
which  was  full  of  grace  and  courtesy. 
Dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  cordial  to 
such  of  her  father-in-law's  court  as  were 
worthy  of  her  regard,  to  Madame  von 
Platen  she  extended  the  coldest  and  most 
distant  of  recognitions.  At  this  time  the 
elector  showed  his  beautiful  though  some- 
what alarming  daughter-in-law  a  consider- 
ation and  respect  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  according  to  others,  and  for  this 
reason  Madame  von  Platen  dared  not  at 
first  display  the  resentment  and  rancor 
that  the  superiority  of  the  newly  arrived 
princess  caused  her  to  experience.  So- 
phia Dorothea's  pure  mind  and  simple 
dignity,  and  her  respectful  submission  to 
her  husband's  relations,  won  insensibly  the 
temporary  regard  of  her  mother-in-law; 
and  George  himself,  though  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  he  loved  her,  at  all  events 
felt  a  kind  of  pride  in  and  lethargic  admi- 
ration of  her  superiority,  while  Madame 
von  Platen  watched  the  growing  influence 
of  the  youthful  princess  with  angry  jeal- 
ousy. The  birth  of  a  son  (afterwards 
George  the  Second)  changed  the  current 
of  her  life,  and  she  became  for  a  time 
happier  in  her  uncongenial  home  than  she 
had  ever  hoped  to  be. 

The  star  of  Hanover  seemed  to  be  in 
the  ascendant  at  this  time,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  elector  was  granted  to  Ernst  Au- 
gust, while  the  chances  of  the  British 
crown  becoming  vested  in  the  electress 
appeared  to  be  increasing.  Time  went 
on,  and  Countess  Platen's  influence  over 
the  elector  did  not  diminish.  Unscrupu- 
lous and  false,  no  means  were  too  base 
whereby  to  obtain  her  ends  ;  and  modern 
and  ancient  history  too  must  be  very  dili- 
gently passed  in  review  before  so  de- 
praved and  demoralized,  so  corrupt  and 
debased  a  nature  will  present  itself  for  the 
student's    consideration,      Sophia  Doro- 


thea did  not  possess  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  and  the  contempt  and  disgust  that 
she  felt  for  her  enemy  were  not  disguised  ; 
neither,  unfortunately,  did  she  veil  her  sen- 
timents when  conversing  with  others  ;  and 
Madame  von  Platen  resolved,  if  it  were  in 
any  way  possible,  to  compass  the  ruin  of 
the  woman  she  hated.  The  contest  was 
an  unequal  one.  Elizabeth  von  Platen 
was  endowed  with  unscrupulousness,  with 
violent  passions,  with  an  unrelenting  ha- 
tred of  all  who  opposed  her,  and,  lastly, 
with  the  full  confidence  of  the  elector, 
and  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  or 
worse  name,  we  will  call  his  love.  Her 
detestation  of  the  princess  knew  no 
bounds;  jealousy,  fury  at  the  manner  in 
which  she  knew  she  had  expressed  her- 
self concerning  her,  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  dignity  —  all  combined  to  bring  So- 
phia Dorothea  within  the  scope  of  Ma- 
dame von  Platen's  poisonous  malevolence. 
On  the  other  hand  the  princess  stood  alone 
in  her  unguarded  youth  ;  her  husband's 
admiration  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  but 
she  went  upon  her  way  rejoicing  in  the 
sole  happiness  that  was  permitted  her  — 
that  of  the  care  and  love  of  her  children  — 
dangerously  indifferent  to  the  perils  that 
beset  her  path,  and  haughtily  ignoring  the 
venomous  serpent  that  hissed  at  her  feet. 
Soon  Madame  von  Platen  began  to  in- 
trigue for  the  return  of  her  sister,  hoping 
that  the  latter  might  regain  some  of  her 
old  influence  over  the  electoral  prince, 
and  thus  destroy  one  that  she  dreaded  and 
feared.  But  Catherine  had  lost  all  her 
power  over  her  former  lover,  so  Madame 
von  Platen  turned  her  mind  to  another 
scheme.  To  beauty,  wit,  and  refinement 
George  was  wholly  callous,  and  his  wife's 
superiority,  if  it  pleased  him  at  first,  now 
bored  and  oppressed  him.  He  therefore 
sought  relief  in  the  society  of  one  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  ungainly  ladies  of  the 
court,  one  Melusine  von  Schulenburg, 
whose  leanness  and  general  gawkiness  had 
won  for  her  the  sobriquet  of  "the  May- 
pole," together  with  the  half-surprised, 
half-amused  amazement  of  his  mother  — 
not  so  much  at  his  disloyalty  to  his  young 
wife,  as  at  the  selection  he  had  made  in  a 
mistress.  We  may,  however,  remind  our- 
selves that  George  was  not  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  leanness  only,  for  we  have  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  graphic  and  emphatic  de- 
scription of  Lady  Darlington,  whose 
tendencies  are  wholly  in  the  other  direc- 
tion ;  and  when  he  landed  in  England,  to 
take  possession  of  his  throne,  and  drove  to 
London  in  his  gilded  coach  surrounded  by 
his  seraglio,  the  mob  that  had  assembled  to 
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gaze,  to  shout,  and  to  criticise  was  shocked  j  scious  of  making  such  an  effect  upon  an- 


at,  and  much  more  disagreeably  affected 
by,  its  hideous  component  parts  than  at 
the  immorah'ty  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
appanage. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  liaison 
became  known  to  all  the  Hanoverian  so- 
ciety—  a  scandal  soon  becomes  every 
one's  property  —  and  the  meetings  which 
took  place  at  the  house  of  the  Platens 
became  the  talk  of  tha  town.  With  the 
coarse  indifference  which  the  prince  habit- 
ually displayed  to  the  more  refined  usages 
of  society,  he  talked  openly  of  his  connec- 
tion with  Melusine,  and  although  Sophia 
Dorothea  may  not  have  been  wounded  in 
heart  by  his  infidelity  she  was  bitterly 
mortified  by  the  unconcealed  insult,  while 
Madame  von  Platen  looked  on  and  re- 
joiced at  every  stab  that  was  inflicted  on 
her  rival's  pride. 

About  this  time  an  event  took  place 
that  was  destined  to  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  Sophia  Dorothea;  but 
we  are  not  told  by  what  evil  chance  or 
unhappy  design  it  befell  that  Philippe  von 
Konigsmarck  entered  the  service  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover.  The  understanding 
that  probably  had  once  existed  between 
him  and  the  princess  was  suspected  by  all 
the  court,  and  when  the  young  colonel  first 
made  his  appearance,  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her,  the  well-known  relations  of  her 
husband  and  herself  adding  interest  to 
the  scrutiny.  Attired  in  the  brilliant  uni- 
form of  the  Hanoverian  Guard,  Philippe 
von  Konigsmarck  entered  the  state-cham- 
ber where  the  court  was  assembled  with 
all  the  self-possession  and  audacity  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  charm  which  he  flung 
over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
His  tall  and  comely  figure,  his  face  bronzed 
by  the  suns  of  his  various  campaigns,  his 
haughty  eye,  his  dignified  and  courteous 
manners,  all  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  when  he  made 
his  obeisance  to  the  princess  he  neither 
flinched  nor  faltered.  But  Elizabeth  von 
Platen —  how  shall  we  describe  the  effect 
that  had  the  appearance  upon  her  of  the 
handsome  young  soldier  of  twenty-seven 
years?  She  had  arrived  with  the  inten- 
tion of  watching  for  signs  of  emotion  on 
both  their  parts,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more  grist  for  the  mill  in  which  she  ex- 
pected to  grind  Sophia  Dorothea,  but  on 
the  entry  of  Philippe  she  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  young  man's  beauty 
and  at  his  distinguished  air  that,  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  she  occupied  herself  no 
more  with  Sophia  Dorothea.  No  one — 
be  it  man   or  woman  —  was   ever  uncon- 


other  as  did  Philippe  von  Konigsmarck  on 
Elizabeth  von  Platen ;  therefore,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  former  (who  was  nothing 
if  not  vain)  was  fully  alive  to  his  conquest. 
Civility  costs  nothing,  and  buys  most 
things  ;  therefore,  if  he  did  not  recipro- 
cate her  admiration,  he  at  any  rate  re- 
ceived with  smiles  and  gallantry  the 
homage  offered  up  at  his  shrine. 

Meanwhile  the  princess,  in  spite  of  her 
outward  calm  was  agitated  and  miserable 
—  v/as  it  possible  that  she  should  be  other- 
wise ?  All  the  events  of  her  early  youth 
crowded  into  her  remembrance — 'her  joy- 
ous childhood,  her  heavy  sorrows,  the 
happy  hours  she  had  spent  in  Philippe's 
society  —  and  all  this  time  he  made  no 
sign !  He  seemed  to  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  days,  and  before  be  had 
been  long  at  Hanover  he  passed  rapidly 
from  one  stage  of  intimacy  with  Madame 
von  Platen  to  another.  Every  one,  except 
the  elector,  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
liaison,  and  Sophia  Dorothea  watched 
them  with  indignation  and  amazement. 
She  had  one  faithful  and  affectionate  fol- 
lower in  the  person  of  one  of  her  ladies, 
Mademoiselle  von  Knesebeck,  and  it  is 
likely  that  she  confided  her  sorrows  to 
her ;  at  all  events,  she  was  au  fait  of 
them  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. What  had  really  passed  between  the 
princess  and  Philippe  in  the  old  days  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  poor  princess  suffered  un- 
told agonies  in  every  feeling  that  a  woman 
holds  dear  —  in  the  remembrance  of  her 
former  love,  in  the  indifference  anrit^in- 
sults  of  her  husband,  in  the  mortification 
of  beholding  one  whom  she,  alas  !  had 
never  ceased  to  remember  with  tenderness 
and  affection  apparently  in  the  toils  of  her 
relentless  enemy  ;  all  plunged  her  into  a 
sea  of  agony  and  despair. 

It  is  probable  that  Philippe  came  to 
Hanover  filled  with  the  hope  of  inspiring 
the  princess  with  renewed  love  for  himself, 
and  grasped  the  opportunity  that  offered 
itself  of  entering  the  Hanoverian  service; 
still,  the  springs  of  action  can  seldom  be 
traced  to  all  their  sources,  and  it  is  protn 
able  that  this  tragedy,  like  many  another, 
owed  its  evolution  to  minor  accidents  and 
conditions  which,  as  frequently  happens, 
tend  to  one  end.  Skilled  as  was  Konigs- 
marck in  all  manner  of  deception  and  in- 
trigue, he  was  no  match  for  the  depraved 
and  wicked  woman  to  whom  he  had  become 
an  object  of  passion,  and  with  whom  he  was 
measuring  hearts  and  swords.  If  his  weap- 
ons were  keen,  hers  were  poisoned,  and 
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such  love  as  she  cherished  for  the  young 
Adonis  could  be  — and  was  —  easily  turned 
to  hatred.  He  was  carried  further  than  he 
intended  in  his  relations  with  her  —  such 
liaisons  are  not  easily  kept  under  control 
^and  the  too  obvious  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  the  princess  were  not  displeasing  to 
him.  He  was  constantly  in  her  mind, 
which  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  martyr- 
dom, and  his  own  heart  beat  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  love.  A  secret  under- 
standing was  established  between  them ; 
letters  passed;  interviews  took  place  — 
although  Mademoiselle  von  Knesebeck,  in 
her  memoirs  (which,  however,  we  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain)  ear- 
nestly insists  on  the  innocence  of  the  liai- 
son, and  asserts  that  she  was  always 
present  at  their  meetings.  Konigsmarck, 
she  says,  often  related  to  Ihem  the  history 
of  his  adventures ;  he  was  remarkably 
clever  and  amusing,  and  an  excellent  ra- 
conteur. He  ridiculed  the  whole  court, 
sparing  neither  the  elector  nor  Madame 
von  Platen,  while  Sophia  Dorothea,  who 
was  full  of  appreciative  humor,  enjoyed 
the  stories  and  anecdotes  of  the  nimble- 
witted  Philippe,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
illustrating  them  with  mimicry,  in  which 
accomplishment  he  was  an  adept.  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  in  so  miserable  a  plight  at 
Hanover  that  it  would  have  been  almost 
past  the  power  of  human  endurance  to 
suffer  the  dreariness  and  solitude  of  her 
position,  and  yet  turn  aside  from  the  hand 
of  sympathy  and  affection  that  was  ex- 
tended to  her.  Soon,  however,  Madame 
von  Platen  suspected  the  intimacy.  She 
employed  spies,  and,  although  she  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  their  correspond- 
ence and  of  their  meetings,  she  could  not 
procure  proofs  of  what  she  sought  to  dis- 
cover and  to  reveal,  and,  as  her  jealousy 
increased,  her  resolution  to  ruin  the  prin- 
cess became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Philippe  now  began  to  realize  that  his 
position  demanded  the  utmost  care  and 
circumspection,  while  Madame  von  Platen 
pursued  her  plans  with  the  elector,  guiding 
them  into  the  channel  into  which  she  de- 
sired them  to  flow.  The  latter  was  wholly 
unsuspicious  of  her  own  relations  with  the 
young  count,  but  she  became  so  convinced 
of  his  falseness  to  herself,  that  she  lost  no 
time  in  announcing  to  Ernst  August,  not 
what  she  knew,  but  what  she  was  resolved 
he  should  believe.  Ernst  August  was  a 
man  who  avoided,  as  much  as  he  was  able, 
all  the  annoyances  and  disagreeables  of 
life,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she  sought  to 
rouse  him  to  the  execution  of  some  violent 
deed.    All  that  he  would  consent  to  do 


was  to  banish  the  offender  —  a  punishmen' 
that  she  by  no  means  approved.  She 
dared  not,  however,  cavil  at  the  sentence, 
and  the  count  was  commanded  to  appear 
before  the  elector.  "  I  know  all,"  he  said 
as  Philippe  stood  before  him,  amazed  and 
silent ;  *'  I  will  not  enter  into  any  explana- 
tion with  you,  but  you  must  at  once  leave 
Hanover,  and  remember  that  you  are  be- 
ing treated  with  the  utmost  leniency." 
Astonished  and  dismayed,  Philippe  could 
only  obey.  He  quitted  Hanover,  ostensi- 
bly on  leave,  and  furnished  with  a  kindly 
letter  from  Ernst  August  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  giving  him  we  know  not  what  ex- 
cuse for  the  sudden  resolve,  and  to  Dres- 
den Philippe  betook  himself.  Here  we 
must  leave  him  for  a  while,  and  return  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  princess,  and 
watch  the  shadows  that  were  gathering 
about  her.  Her  position  must  be  consid- 
ered :  she  was  not  only  friendless  and 
alone,  but  at  the  mercy  of  her  foe,  and  in 
the  midst  of  enemies  and  spies.  She  may 
have  —  she  probably  did  —  corresponded 
with  Philippe,  but,  in  whatever  she  did 
amiss,  it  was  but  the  natural  development 
of  a  miserable  position,  into  which  she 
had  been  thrust  through  no  fault  of  her 
own.  She  took  her  accustomed  place  at 
court,  but  the  elector  and  electress  hardly 
ever  addressed  her,  and  she  was,  as  it 
were,  ostracized  ;  while  an  ominous  calm, 
such  as  precedes  a  tempest,  reigned  over 
all  the  society,  and  Sophia  Dorothea  re- 
mained proudly  isolated  from  them  all. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  last 
long.  Maddened  by  her  solitude,  she 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  resolving  to  throw 
herself  on  his  generosity,  to  take  refuge 
at  his  court,  and  from  thence  to  commence 
an  action  for  a  divorce.  In  her  ignorance 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  resolved  to 
communicate  her  intentions  to  Philippe 
and  enlist  his  aid,  and  she  wrote  at  once 
to  him  at  Dresden.  Konigsmarck,  who 
was  more  skilled  in  such  matters,  does 
not  seem  to  have  approved  the  scheme; 
and  Sophia  Dorothea,  whose  nature  was 
eager  and  impetuous,  severely  reproached 
him  for  his  unwillingness.  Whatever  were 
his  faults,  however,  delay  and  temporizing 
were  not  amongst  the  number,  so  in  re- 
sponse to  her  representations  he  threw 
wisdom  to  the  winds  and  returned,  putting 
himself  unreservedly  into  her  hands  to 
carry  out  her  wishes,  and  flinging  himself 
into  the  scheme  with  all  the  romantic 
ardor  and  passion  that  distinguished  him. 
He  had  not  yet  definitely  quitted  the  ser- 
vice of  Ernst  August,  but  the  elector  of 
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Saxony  had  offered  him  the  rank  of  general 
in  his,  and  Philippe  returned  to  Hanover 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  asking  Ernst 
August's  formal  leave  to  resign  his  com- 
mission in  order  to  profit  by  this  offer. 

When  he  arrived  the  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Wolfcnbiittel  was  still 
in  progress.  Letters  were  not  quickly 
exchanged  between  distant  points,  and  it 
was  still  uncertain  when  all  the  arrange- 
ments dependent  on  the  duke's  reply  and 
instructions  would  be  completed.  Al- 
though Ernst  August  at  once  sanctioned 
Konigsmarck's  exchange,  the  latter  still 
lingered  on  at  Hanover,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  the  court,  which,  we  may  be 
sure,  watched  his  movements  with  curious 
scrutiny.  The  fate  of  the  princess  trem- 
bled in  the  balance,  and  depended  entirely 
on  the  skill  and  diplomacy  that  he  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  manipulation  of  the 
circumstances.  He  was  in  the  mean  time 
too  anxious  and  preoccupied  to  heed  Ma- 
dame von  Platen,  but  when  she  at  length 
realized  that  he  finally  and  impatiently  re- 
fused her  proffered  love,  her  fury  knew  no 
bounds.  Revenge  she  promised  herself, 
and  that  of  so  terrible  a  nature  that  the 
elector,  she  well  knew,  would  not  counte- 
nance ;  and  while  matters  were  at  this 
point  the  answer  came  from  Wolfenbiittel, 
and,  what  was  more,  proved  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  two  ducal  families  were 
not  on  cordial  terms,  and  perhaps  this  fact 
induced  the  duke  to  open  his  doors  to  the 
princess  who  so  pathetically  craved  his 
pity  and  hospitality.  Whatever  means 
Philippe  and  Sophia  Dorothea  took  of 
communicating  with  one  another,  Madame 
von  Platen  was  fully  informed  of  them  all. 
Smarting  under  the  impatient  scorn  which 
the  imprudent  and  reckless  young  man  did 
not  hesitate  now  to  betray,  she  resolved 
on  his  death. 

In  some  accounts  it  is  stated  that  she 
engaged  some  Italians  for  this  purpose, 
and,  although  they  are  highly  colored, 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  this,  rather 
than  that  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  were 
bribed  to  do  the  horrible  deed.  The  fact 
is  that  these  latter  were  employed  by  the 
elector  for  the  simple  and  lawful  purpose 
of  arresting  the  count.  The  projected 
plan  of  the  elopement  had  been  made 
known  to  him  the  day  before  its  proposed 
execution,  and,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
design,  he  had  signed  the  order  for  K6- 
nigsmarck's  arrest  in  all  good  faith.  This 
important  point  settled,  Madame  von  Pla- 
ten gave  her  instructions  to  her  hirelings, 
whom  she  associated  with  the  men  who 
were  to  carry  out    the    elector's    order. 


These  latter  could  speak  no  Italian,  while 
the  Italians  could  speak  no  German,  so 
that  no  communication  was  possible  be- 
tween them.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for 
the  next  evening  was  determined  on  for 
the  now  fully  arranged  journey  to  Wolfen- 
biittel, when  Philippe  received,  to  his  un- 
utterable astonishment,  the  following  note 
from  Mademoiselle  von  Knesebeck  :  — 

M.  le  Comte,  —  Ma  Princesse  desire  de 
vous  voir;  elle  ne  peut  vous  ecrire,  ayant 
brfile  la  main,  et  m'a  ordonne  de  vous  faire 
s^avoir  que  vous  pouvez  vous  rendre  ce  soir 
chez  elle  par  le  petit  escalier  comme  autre- 
fois ;  elle  parait  inquiete  de  votre  silence.  A 
Dieu  tirez  bientot  de  doubte  la  plus  aymable 
princesse  du  monde. 

The  unfortunate  lady-in-waiting  had 
been  waylaid  in  the  passage  of  the  palace 
by  Madame  von  Platen,  had  been  taken  to 
the  chamber  of  the  latter,  and  forced, 
under  threats  of  death,  to  write  these 
words.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than 
she  was  conveyed  to  prison  for  fear  that 
she  should  bear  witness  to  the  action. 

The  mysterious  note  that  Philippe  had 
found  in  his  room  had  filled  him  with  sur- 
prise and  doubt.  He  could  not  feel  sure 
that  the  letter  was  genuine,  for  he  knew 
they  were  surrounded  by  spies;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  really  have 
emanated  from  her,  what  would  she,  what 
could  she,  think  if  he  failed  to  obey  her 
summons?  Every  detail  for  the  journey 
to  Wolfenbiittel  had  been  arranged,  and 
the  next  evening  they  fondly  hoped  would 
see  them  on  their  way  thither,  and  the 
cruel  Hanoverian  ties  broken  asunder. 
Still,  she  might  have  some  further  injunc- 
tion to  give  him,  he  conjectured,  some 
warning  to  impart,  some  necessary  change 
in  her  plans  to  request  —  which  she  could 
not  dare  to  entrust  to  paper  ;  and  Philippe, 
through  whose  active  brain  all  these  pos- 
sibilities flew,  passed  out  into  the  warm 
July  night  to  fulfil  the  duties  that  love  and 
chivalry  imposed  upon  him. 

The  way  to  the  princess's  apartment  lay 
through  a  vast  hall,  called  the  Ritter-Saal. 
It  was  hung  round  with  tapestry  ;  at  one 
end  there  was  a  large  Gothic  stove — so 
high  and  wide  that  it  resembled  a  monu- 
mental edifice  —  and  at  the  other  a  short 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  princess's 
chamber.  Philippe  entered  and  crossed 
the  hall,  which  was  feebly  lighted  by  a 
small,  flickering  lamp,  and  passing  quickly 
through  the  room,  sprang  lightly  and  rap- 
idly up  the  stair,  went  along  a  short  pas- 
sage, and  tapped  gently  at  the  princess's 
door.  It  was  immediately  opened  by  an 
attendant,  who  displayed  the  greatest  as- 
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tonishment  at  seeing  him.  Anxious  and 
doubtful,  Philippe  pushed  past  her,  and 
without  further  ceremony  entered  the 
room.  The  princess  was  amazed  and 
alarmed  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  and  at 
once  scented  danger.  He  hastily  produced 
the  note  that  Mademoiselle  von  Knese- 
beck  had  written,  and  learnt  to  his  con- 
sternation that  the  latter  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  morning,  and  that  the  prin- 
cess knew  nothing  of  the  communication 
whatever.  Beside  herself  with  fear,  but 
grasping  the  situation  at  once,  she  be- 
sought Philippe  to  quit  the  palace  in- 
stantly, and,  after  impressing  a  kiss  upon 
her  hand,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  to 
retrace  his  steps.  He  passed  along  the 
passage,  went  down  the  stair,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  at  its  foot.  The  whole  epi- 
sode had  covered  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
the  discovery  of  the  treachery  had  been 
so  instantaneous  and  its  purport  so  con- 
clusive, that  he  had  had  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, or  to  form  any  distinct  plan  other 
than  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  He  had  thought  as 
he  paused  that  he  heard  a  slight  noise  in 
the  direction  of  the  stove,  but  when  he 
stopped  it  had  ceased.  In  order  to  gain 
the  outside  of  the  building  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  by  the  same  door  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  this  necessi- 
tated his  passing  by  the  stove.  He  could 
see  nothing  clearly  ;  the  shadows  flickered 
indistinctly,  and  he  intuitively  unsheathed 
his  sword  as  he  strode  across  the  inter- 
vening space.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
pass  the  stove  three  men  emerged  from 
its  deep  shadow  and  barred  the  way,  and 
Philippe  knew  that  he  was  caught  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  He  halted,  and  prepared  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  might  be.  Two 
of  the  men  set  upon  him,  but  he  was  a  fine 
and  skilful  swordsman,  and  he  defended 
himself  dexterously  and  courageously. 
He  wounded  one  man,  and  contrived  to 
place  himself  with  his  back  to  the  wall.  At 
the  moment  of  attack  he  had  been  encum- 
bered by  the  cloak  which  he  had  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  but  when  the 
fight  had   begun   he  had  flung  it  to  the 

f  round  in  order  that  his  movements  should 
e  unimpeded.  Disabling  another  of  his 
antagonists  by  a  swift  movement  he  began 
to  manoeuvre  and  edge  towards  the  door, 
hoping  thus  to  improve  his  chances  of 
escape  ;  but  one  of  the  men  picked  up  the 
cloak,  and,  flinging  it  over  Philippe's  head, 
thus  obscured  his  sight,  while  two  men 
who  had  joined  the  others  poignarded  him. 
He  fell.  "  The  princess  is  innocent,"  he 
gasped,  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  at  the  mercy 


of  his  antagonists.  And  now  like  a  ser- 
pent from  out  its  hole  emerged  the  fiend 
who  had  planned  this  ghastly  revenge, 
unwilling  that  her  quondam  and  faithless 
lover  should  expiate  his  crime  and  that 
she  should  not  witness  his  agony.  She 
had  hidden  herself  behind  the  tapestry, 
there  to  behold  her  horrible  order  exe- 
cuted, and  to  gloat  over  the  fulfilment  of 
her  vengeance.  When  she  glided  up 
Konigsmarck  still  lived.  "  Kill  me,"  he 
breathed,  •'  but  spare  the  princess " 
"Bind  him  with  cords,"  said  the  woman, 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  alive.  The 
men  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  but  the  blood 
poured  from  the  wounds  of  the  dying  man, 
and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  She 
endeavored  to  extract  a  confession  from 
his  failing  lips,  but  so  long  as  life  and 
sense  were  left  he  remained  true  to  his 
honor  and  his  love.  "The  princess  is 
innocent,"  he  murmured,  as  the  ferocious 
woman  stood  quivering  with  hatred,  rage, 
and  black  revenge  over  his  dying  form  ; 
and  while  he  was  still  muttering  his  expir- 
ing testimony  to  the  innocence  of  her  for 
whom  he  suffered,  she  raised  her  foot,  en- 
cased in  its  high  wooden-heeled  shoe,  and, 
placing  it  on  his  mouth,  she  stamped  out 
his  last  expiring  breath. 

In  his  desperate  resistance  Philippe  had 
killed  two  of  the  guards,  and  had  wounded 
two  of  the  Italians  ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
court  employes  who  had  flung  the  cloak 
over  him,  thinking  to  secure  his  arrest. 
The  princess  became  cognizant  of  the 
scuffle  by  the  noisy  barking  of  a  little  pet 
dog,  and  on  her  opening  the  door  of  her 
chamber  it  rushed  down  the  stair,  fol- 
lowed by  its  mistress.  As  she  descended, 
the  lifeless  form  of  Philippe  was  in  the 
act  of  being  carried  away  by  two  of  the 
men,  and,  as  the  horror  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  her,  her  strength  failed  ; 
she  made  a  desperate  effort  to  call  for 
help,  and  fainted.  The  murderers  left 
their  victim,  carried  her  into  her  own 
room,  laid  her  on  a  couch,  locked  the  door 
from  the  outside,  and,  after  conveying  the 
count's  dead  body  to  an  underground 
room,  returned  to  the  Ritter-Saal. 

Immediately  after  the  consummation  of 
the  tragedy  Madame  von  Platen  had  has- 
tened to  the  elector's  apartment  to  impart 
the  news  of  the  catastrophe  to  his  horri- 
fied ears,  and,  leaving  him  half  dead  with 
fear  and  remorse,  had  returned  herself  to 
see  that  all  traces  of  the  crime  were  as 
far  as  possible  removed  —  a  task  in  which 
she  herself  assisted  with  energy  and  de- 
spatch. The  unutterable  horror  of  the 
event,  though  it  distracted  the   princess, 
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and  overwhelmed  her  with  grief  and  de- 
spair, neither  crushed  her  nor  daunted  her 

felt  no 
as  well 
Platen, 
Horror, 


courage.  In  her  own  mind  she 
doubt  whatever  that  the  elector, 
as  her  husband  and  Madame  von 
were  implicated  in  the  foul  deed, 
disgust,  and  hatred  for  the  perpetrators 
of  the  murder  were  her  overpowering 
emotions,  and  when  her  women  entered 
her  chamber  the  next  morning  her  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  She  sent  a  message  to 
the  elector  that  she  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  The  electoral  prince,  who  had  been 
absent  from  Hanover  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  had  arrived  early  in  the  morning 
from  bis  hunting-box,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  father,  who  imparted  to  him 
the  shocking  event  that  had  so  over- 
whelmed him  with  alarm  and  dismay. 
George  received  the  news  with  no  less 
consternation.  Who  could  foretell  the 
sequel  of  such  a  disaster?  upon  whom 
would  rest  the  imputation  of  the  crime? 
Obeying  the  haughty  summons  of  the 
princess,  Ernst  August,  followed  by  his 
son,  entered  her  apartment,  and  the  two 
stood  before  her  in  trepidation  and  alarm. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which 
she  surveyed  them  both  with  unflinching 
scorn  and  horror,  "  I  have  but  a  very  few 
words  to  say  to  you,"  she  said  ;  "  I  will 
not  lower  myself  by  assuring  you  of  my 
innocence.  I  acknowledge  the  fault  that 
permitted  Konigsmarck  to  hold  a  place  in 
my  heart ;  but  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be 
dedicated  to  my  repentance.  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  death,  and  to  me  it  re- 
mains to  avenge  it,  if  it  lays  in  my  power." 
The  elector,  whose  courage  deserted  him 
during  the  interview,  implored  her  to  be 
reasonable,  and  to  reflect.  He  was  in- 
deed unused  to  such  deeds,  unskilled  in 
the  intricacies  of  assassination  ;  he  knew 
not  what  to  think,  what  to  say.  His  chief 
terror  was,  if  the  murder  became  known, 
that  it  would  be  laid  at  his  door,  and  he 
assured  her  in  passionate  and  agitated 
language  that  the  fatal  result  was  due  to 
Konigsmarck's  resistance  to  his  arrest, 
and  that  there  was  but  one  means  whereby 
the  terrible  affair  could  be  withheld  from 
public  notoriety  and  scandal,  and  she  must 
now  set  herself  to  live  peaceably  with  the 
prince  her  husband.  "  Sir,"  she  answered, 
"  I  will  never  live  with  Konigsmarck's 
murderer.  If  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  it 
will  only  be  to  avenge  his  death."  See- 
ing that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
her,  the  elector  quitted  the  room,  beckon- 
ing his  son,  who  had  not  spoken  one  word 
during  the  interview,  to  follow  him,  which 
he  required  no  second  bidding  to  do. 


Legal  proceedings  were  shortly  after 
commenced  against  the  princess  for  infi- 
delity to  her  husband.  She  was  severely 
interrogated,  but  nothing  intimidated  her 
or  caused  her  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  her  with  any  confusion,  and  when  asked 
if  it  were  true  that  she  intended  to  fly  to 
Wolfenbiittel,  she  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  no  other  attempt  to  convict  her 
out  of  her  own  mouth  was  successful. 
She  met  intimidation  with  serenity,  per- 
suasion with  contempt  and  indifference, 
and  the  inquisitors  were  foiled.  When  all 
these  means  had  failed  to  induce  confes- 
sion, one  more  endeavor  was  made,  which 
surpassed  all  former  ones  in  infamy  and 
baseness.  An  altar  was  erected  in  her 
apartment,  candles  were  lit,  ecclesiastics 
summoned,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
certain  members  of  the  court,  the  officiat- 
ing priest  exhorted  the  suffering  and  in- 
sulted woman  to  confess  her  sin.  With 
calm  and  reverent  demeanor  she  ap- 
proached the  altar  and  received  the  Holy 
Communion  in  token  of  her  innocence. 
As  she  returned  to  her  place  after  receiv- 
ing, she  turned  towards  and  addressed  the 
Countess  Platen,  who  stood  at  her  right 
hand,  and  invited  her  to  do  the  same. 
But  even  the  black  and  wicked  heart  of  the 
guilty  woman  shrank  before  this  supreme 
ordeal;  she  was  unprepared  to  steep  her- 
self in  the  blasphemy  involved  in  such  an 
action;  and,  muttering  some  feeble  plea 
about  her  health,  she  hastily  quitted  the 
scene  wherein  the  accused  had  borne  her- 
self with  dignified  tranquillity,  and  the 
accusers  had  entirely  broken  down  in 
their  attempts  to  crush  and  overwhelm 
her. 

The  princess's  demeanor  at  this  trying 
juncture  had  not  been  without  its  effect  on 
the  elector.  Even  if  the  whole  of  his 
suspicions  were  not  allayed,  they  were 
partially  so,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  His 
earnest  desire  was  to  lull  suspicion  with 
regard  to  his  own  and  his  son's  part  in  the 
affair,  and  to  silence  the  wagging  tongues 
of  scandal  which  were  agitating  the  air  — 
for  Konigsmarck's  sudden  disappearance 
had  caused  a  considerable  flutter  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  while  some  found  it  convenient 
to  accept  the  diligently  circulated  rumor 
that  he  had  escaped  to  avoid  arrest,  there 
were  others  who  affirmed  that  the  bright, 
the  brave,  the  gallant  Philippe  had  fall  r 
a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  father  and  son, 
and  that  his  blood  was  crying  for  ven- 
geance from  out  the  depths  of  the  Han- 
overian  schloss.     Again   and    again    did 
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Ernst  August  beseech  bis  daughter-in- 
law  to  reconsider  the  position,  and  place 
before  her  the  conditions  by  which  she 
might  regain  her  lost  footing  and  reap- 
pear as  the  wife  of  his  son,  and  the  dire 
results  that  must  follow  her  refusal ;  but 
he  could  make  no  impression  on  her ;  her 
good  name,  her  future  well-being,  even 
the  thoughts  of  her  children,  counted  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  murder 
of  the  man  she  had  loved,  the  horrors  of 
that  dreadful  night,  and  all  the  misery  and 
humiliations  she  had  endured  since  her 
unhappy  marriage.  "  Tell  your  master," 
she  said,  when  she  was  approached  by 
one  of  his  myrmidons  with  the  threat  that 
she  would  be  ignominiously  banished 
from  Hanover  if  she  rejected  his  terms, 
"Tell  your  master  that  when  I  turn  my 
back  on  Hanover,  all  roads  will  be  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes."  Although  she  had  often 
given  proofs  of  her  resolute  spirit,  they 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  dauntless 
and  indomitable  courage  with  which  she 
faced  their  threatened  vengeance.  No 
earthly  consideration  would  induce  her  to 
temporize  or  to  move  one  inch  in  the 
direction  of  submission  or  compromise. 
They  were  aware  if  she  proved  her  case 
and  obtained  a  divorce  on  her  own  ac- 
count, that  they  must  yield  up  all  the 
pecuniary  advantages  they  had  gained  by 
the  marriage,  that  George's  succession  to 
her  inheritance  would  be  barred,  and 
possibly  also  the  ultimate  union  of  Han- 
over and  Celle.  A  Consistorial  Court 
was  therefore  called  together,  its  mem- 
bers being  chosen  by  the  elector,  illegal 
in  its  conformation,  and  containing  in 
itself  no  element  whatever  of  justice  or 
impartiality.  She  was  tortured  by  the 
visits  of  lawyers,  who  strove  to  entrap  her 
into  unguarded  admissions  ;  but  so  slight 
were  the  evidences  they  were  able  to  col- 
lect of  misconduct  as  regarded  Konigs- 
marck,  that  they  abandoned  the  charge 
altogether,  and  his  name  did  not  even 
appear  in  the  deed  of  accusation.  The 
basis  —  or  it  were  more  to  the  purpose  to 
call  it  the  plot  —  resolved  itself  into  the 
feeble  accusation  of  incompatibility  of 
temper.  Of  this,  then,  she  was  found 
guilty,  and  a  decree  was  passed  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  George  was 
specifically  permitted  to  re-marry,  while 
she  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  she  was  at  once  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Ahlden,  surrounded  by  a 
staff  of  domestics  selected  by  the  elector 
and  his  son,  and  an  armed  group  of 
gaolers.  The  most  stringent  rules  were 
laid   down  for  her  safe   keeping,  and  a 


promise  extracted  from  her  father  that  he 
would  neither  ask  to  see  her  nor  com- 
municate with  her  by  any  means  whatever 

—  a  pledge  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Ahl- 
den was  a  fortified  place,  and  melancholy 
and  gloomy  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceiv- 
able. The  household  were  bound  by  an 
oath  to  keep  her  from  all  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  but  in  order  to  give 
her  imprisonment  an  air  of  dignity  and 
position  she  received  the  title  of  Duchess 
of  Ahlden. 

There  is  a  curious  particular  with  which 
we  have  become  acquainted  since  com- 
mencing our  sketch  — a  legend  so  barbar- 
ous in  its  essence  that  but  we  learned  it 
from  the  lips  of  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  Hanover's  secret  histories  we  would 
refuse  to  receive  as  authentic.  The  teller, 
however,  has  undoubted  right  to  the  best 
information  concerning  the  convictions  of 
those  more  immediately  concerned.  The 
following  are  the  details:  Within  the  in- 
nermost circles  of  the  Hanoverian  court 
it  was  known  to  some  that  the  morning 
after  the  murder,  and  while  Philippe  lay 
dead  in  the  room  where  his  assassins  had 
borne  him,  George  caused  the  heart  of 
the  victim  of  Madame  von  Platen's  re- 
venge to  be  taken  from  the  body,  to  be 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  thereafter  to  be 
placed  in  a  small  leaden  box,  which  in  its 
turn  was  fitted  into  a  footstool,  and  that 
this  footstool  was  used  by  George  the 
First  to  the  end  of  his  vindictive  life,  and 
that,  moreover,  it  still  exists.  There  is  a 
cold  and  bloodthirsty  atmosphere  envelop- 
ing this  action  for  which  there  seems  to 
be  absolutely  no  parallel  in  modern  story 

—  the  fear  of  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
the  dead  man  was  trapped,  tortured,  si- 
lenced, murdered  —  the  devilish  desire  to 
possess  a  constant  and  tangible  presence 
of  what  was  once  the  spring  of  his  life, 
the  dead  essence  of  his  love,  the  main- 
spring of  his  misfortune,  and  that  all  this 
was  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  to  any  human 
being  indicates  that  the  spirit  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  still  obtained  in  Hanover  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1694.  To  us  it  appeared, 
when  the  story  was  first  told  us,  that  it 
was  strong  evidence  that  George  had  been 
privy  to  the  crime;  but  there  is  no  other 
whatever,  and  we  can  only  recount  the 
facts  as  they  were  told  to  us,  and  repeat 
that  all  other  circumstances  point  to  the 
probability  that  neither  himself  nor  his 
father  was  concerned  in  its  perpetration. 

Lord  Lexington,  who  became  British 
minister  at  Vienna  at  this  time,  was  in- 
structed at  the  outset  of  his  embassy  to 
investigate  "  this-  Konigsmarck  mystery ; " 
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and  William  the  Third,  in  response  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony's  entreaties,  had  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  by  his  representative, 
but  with  no  satisfactory  results.  By  de- 
grees the  matter  faded  into  the  past,  no 
answer  was  given,  and  Lord  Lexington 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  use 
to  any  one.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Hanoverinns  destroyed  every  document 
that  bore  on  the  story,  and  although  some 
affirm  that  they  were  unwilling  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  proofs  of  the  infi- 
delity of  Sophia  Dorothea,  it  is  surely 
more  probable  that  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  do  this  rather  than  suffer  the 
ugly  doubts  to  rest  upon  their  own  con- 
duct, which  was  the  inevitable  alternative. 
Little  remains  to  be  told.  Political 
irony  decreed  that  the  princess  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  ceremony.  She 
drove  daily,  guarded  by  a  cavalry  escort, 
who  surrounded  her  carriage  with  drawn 
swords.  Her  mother  was  permitted  to 
visit  her  occasionally,  but  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  elector's  spies  and  de- 
pendants. The  electoral  prince,  as  is  well 
known,  became  king  of  England,  but  this 
change  in  his  position  and  life  made  none 
in  hers.  Later  on,  when  the  remorseless 
monarch  was  nearing  his  end,  whether  it 
was,  as  some  said,  that  the  prognostica- 
tions of  a  soothsayer  that  his  own  demise 
would  follow  closely  on  hers,  and  that  he 
deemed  that  her  life  would  be  safer  under 
his  own  surveillance,  or  whether  he  feared 
to  face  death  with  so  black  a  crime  as  his 
life-long  persecution  of  his  wife  on  his 
conscience,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  he 
made  overtures  to  her  of  reconciliation 
and  pardon.  Thirty  years  and  more  had 
elapsed  since  the  events  narrated,  still 
loneliness  and  captivity,  though  they  had 
broken  her  heart,  had  not  quelled  her 
spirit.  Her  scorn  was  as  scathing,  her 
resolution  as  unconquerable  as  in  the  days 
of  yore.  "If  I  am  guilty,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  not  worthy  of  being  his  wife  ;  and  if  I 
am  innocent  he  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
For  two-and-thirty  years  she  remained  a 
prisoner  within  that  dreary  fastness.  The 
peasants  became  used  to  seeing  the  sad- 
looking  and  beautiful  lady  as  she  was 
driven  swiftly  across  Luneburg  heath, 
guarded  by  the  clattering  dragoons.  She 
was  kind  and  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
interested  herself  in  their  welfare;  but 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  her  life  tol- 
erable —  that  of  congenial  companionship 
—  was  sternly  denied  her. 


But  the  longest  day  wears  to  a  close, 
and  every  traveller,  be  he  sinner  or  saint, 
arrives  at  his  journey's  end  at  last ;  and 
before  passing  through  the  great  black 
portal  of  death  —  that  portal  that  shuts 
out  so  relentlessly  the  mysteries  beyond 
—  haply  he  may  look  back  on  the  dusty 
road  and  fading  landscape  with  a  sigh 
and  a  prayer,  humbly  trusting  that  on  the 
other  side  he  may  meet  with  mercy,  not 
justice;  receive  pity  for  his  sorrows,  not 
vengeance  for  his  sins.  Sophia  Dorothea 
then,  the  consort  of  George,  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  not  his 
wife  ;  the  mother  of  the  heir  to  that  splen- 
did inheritance,  but  a  stranger  to  her  son, 
finished  her  weary  pilgrimage  on  the  2nd 
of  November,  1726.  She  had  been  ailing 
for  some  months,  but  her  condition  had 
not  been  thought  dangerous,  so  when  she 
turned  her  tired  face  to  the  wall  and 
breathed  out  her  last  desolate  sigh,  it 
caused  a  mild  surprise  to  those  about  her. 

She  was  interred  at  Celle,  in  the  gloomy 
vaults  of  whose  temple  she  took  her  place 
amongst  those  scions  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  with  whom  she  had  been 
deemed  unworthy  to  associate  during  her 
life. 


Two  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
events  which  we  have  tried  to  bring  be- 
fore the  reader,  and  the  stair  at  the  foot 
of  which  Konigsmarck  paused  before  he 
strode  forward  to  meet  his  hidden  foes  is 
still  shown  in  the  Hanoverian  schloss; 
and  it  was  believed  by  many,  in  the  days 
when  kings  still  reigned  in  Hanover,  and 
dispensed  their  princely  hospitality  in  the 
royal  abode,  that  on  these  occasions  of 
revelry  and  mirth  the  pale  and  impalpable 
shade  of  the  murdered  Konigsmarck 
haunted  its  precincts,  and  had  been  seen 
flitting  across  the  courtyard  with  a  bloody 
mark  across  its  mouth.  Further  still,  it 
was  asserted  that  when  Elizabeth  von 
Platen  lay  dying,  a  prey  to  disease  and 
stricken  with  blindness,  her  feeble  and 
paralyzed  tongue  cried  aloud  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  mute,  accusing  spirit  that 
tormented  her  death-bed  with  its  ghastlv 
presence,  and  which,  though  blind  to  all 
earthly  things,  she  yet  saw.  But  Philippe 
remained  inexorably  sitting  by  her  bed- 
side until  her  own  spirit  took  flight,  and 
his  shadow  only  melted  away  when  she 
breathed  her  last. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
ON  THE  NEW  STAR  IN  AURIGA.* 

We  depend  so  absolutely  at  every 
moment,  and  in  every  action  upon  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  that  any  event  which 
even  appears  to  break  in  upon  that  uni- 
formity cannot  fail  to  interest  us.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  if  a  strange  star 
appears  among  those  ancient  heavenly 
bodies,  by  the  motions  of  which  our  time 
and  the  daily  routine  of  life  are  regulated, 
and  which  through  all  ages  have  been  to 
man  the  most  august  symbols  of  the  un- 
changing. For,  notwithstanding  small 
alterations  due  to  the  accumulated  effects 
of  changes  of  invisible  slowness  which  are 
everywhere  in  progress,  the  heavens,  in 
their  broad  features,  remain  as  they  were 
of  old.  If  Hipparchus  could  return  to 
life,  however  changed  the  customs  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might  appear 
to  him,  in  the  heavens  and  the  hosts 
thereof  he  would  find  himself  at  home. 

Only  some  nineteen  times  in  about  as 
many  centuries  have  we  any  record  that 
the  eternal  sameness  of  the  midnight  sky 
has  been  broken  in  upon  by  even  the  tem- 
porary presence  of  an  unknown  star; 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  future, 
through  the  closer  watch  kept  upon  the 
sky  by  photography,  a  larger  number  of 
similar  phenomena  will  be  discovered. 

According  to  Pliny  it  was  the  sudden 
outburst  into  splendor  of  a  new  star  in 
130  B.C.  which  inspired  Hipparchus  to 
construct  his  catalogue  of  stars.  Passing 
at  once  to  more  modern  times  we  come 
to  the  famous  new  star  of  1572,  discovered 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  constellation  of 
Cassiopeia,  which  outshone  Venus,  and 
could  even  be  seen  as  a  bright  object  upon 
the  sky  by  day.  Its  brilliancy,  like  that 
of  the  new  stars  before  and  since,  was 
transitory;  within  a  few  weeks  its  great 
glory  had  departed  from  it,  and  it  then 
waned  on  until,  at  last,  it  had  fallen  back 
to  its  original  low  estate,  as  a  star  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye.  The  star  of  1866, 
which  on  May  2  of  that  year  burst  forth 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
Northern  Crown,  is  memorable  as  the 
first  of  these  objects  which  was  subjected 
to  the  searching  power  of  the  spectro- 
scope. Two  temporary  stars  have  ap- 
peared since,  in  1876,  and  in  1885. 

Are  these  strange  objects  in  reality  new 
stars,  the  creations  of  a  day,  or  but  the 
transient  outbursts  into  splendor  of  small 
stars    usually  invisible?      May   they  be 

,  *  .^^?  substance  of  a  discourse  given  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Friday  evening,  May  13,  1892. 


even  but  extreme  cases  of  the  large  class 
of  variable  stars  which  wax  and  wane  in 
periods  more  or  less  regular?  The  more 
modern  temporary  stars  did  certainly  exist 
before  and  do  exist  still.  The  star  of  1866 
may  still  be  seen  as  an  ordinary  ninth 
magnitude  star.  So  that  of  1876  in  Cyg- 
nus,  which  rose  to  the  third  magnitude,  is 
still  there  as  a  star  of  about  the  fourteenth 
magnitude.  To  these  probably  may  be 
added  Tycho's  star. 

The  new  star  which  makes  the  present 
year  memorable,  is  indeed,  so  far  as  our 
charts  go,  without  descent.  It  may  well 
be  that  its  usual  magnitude  is  below  that 
which  would  bring  it  within  our  catalogues 
and  charts.  Visibility  and  invisibility  in 
our  largest  telescopes  are  but  expressions 
in  terms  of  the  power  of  the  eye.  The 
photographic  plate,  untiring  in  its  power 
of  accumulation,  has  brought  to  our  knowl- 
edge multitudes  of  stars  which  shine,  but 
not  for  us.  The  energy  of  their  radiation 
is  too  small  to  set  up  the  changes  in  the 
retina  upon  which  vision  depends.  In  a 
recent  photograph  of  17  Argus,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, at  Sydney,  has  brought  into  view  a 
great  crowd  of  stars,  which  until  now  have 
shone  in  vain  for  the  dull  eye  of  man. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  so  faint  a  star  woke  up 
suddenly  into  so  great  splendor?  Such 
information  as  we  have  comes  chiefly  from 
that  particular  application  of  the  spectro- 
scope, by  which  we  can  measure  motion 
in  the  line  of  sight.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  method  of  observation  has 
opened  for  us  in  the  heavens  a  door 
through  which  we  can  look  upon  the  inter- 
nal motions  of  binary  and  multiple  sys- 
tems of  stars,  which  otherwise  must  have 
remained  forever  concealed  from  us.  By 
it  we  can,  in  many  cases,  see  within  the 
point-like  image  of  a  star  a  complex  sys- 
tern  of  whirling  suns,  gigantic  in  size,  and 
revolving  at  enormous  speeds.  A  tele- 
scope fifty  feet  in  diameter  of  aperture, 
even  if  it  could  ever  be  constructed,  would 
fail  to  show  close  systems  of  stars  which 
the  prism  easily  lays  open  to  our  view. 

This  method  of  using  the  spectroscope, 
which  the  writer  first  applied  successfully 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  some  twenty-four 
years  ago,  is  now  too  well  known  for  it  to 
be  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
change  of  wave-length,  or  pitch,  of  the 
light  shows  itself  in  the  spectrum  by  the 
lines  being  shifted;  towards  the  blue  for 
an  approach,  towards  the  red  if  the  light- 
source  and  the  observer  are  moving  from 
each  other. 

The  stars,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  are 
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moving  in  all  directions,  but  the  prism, 
which  can  take  note  only  of  motions  which 
are  precisely  in  the  line  of  sight,  gives  us 
direct  information  of  that  component  only 
of  a  star's  motion  which  is  towards  or 
from  us.  The  method  is  applicable  not 
only  to  the  drift  of  star-systems,  but  also 
to  the  internal  motions  within  those  sys- 
tems. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  star  moving  round 
in  an  orbit,  unless  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
is  across  the  line  of  sight,  has  alternate 
periods  of  approach  and  recession.  A  line 
in  its  spectrum  will  be  seen  to  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards  relatively  to  a  terres- 
trial line  of  the  same  substance  in  times 
corresponding  to  the  star's  orbital  period. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  if  in  a  binary  sys- 
tem both  stars  are  bright,  the  spectrum 
will  be  a  compound  one,  the  spectrum  of 
one  star  superposed  upon  that  of  the 
other.  If  the  spectra  are  identical,  all  the 
lines  will  be  really  double,  but  apparently 
single  when  the  stars  have  no  relative 
motion ;  and  will  separate  and  close  up  as 
the  stars  go  round. 

It  was  by  this  method,  from  the  motions 
of  the  variable  star  Algol,  photographed 
at  Potsdam,  that  the  dusky  companion 
which  periodically  eclipses  its  light  in 
part,  stood  revealed;  and  a  similar  dis- 
covery was  made  there  of  the  companion 
of  Spica.  Of  these  double  stars  only  one 
companion  was  bright,  but  by  the  opening 
and  closing  of  double  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  Mizar,  Professor  Pickering  brought  to 
light  a  pair  of  gigantic  blazing  suns  equal 
together  to  forty  times  the  sun's  mass, 
and  whirling  round  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  with  the  speed  of  some  fifty 
miles  a  second.  Then  followed,  also  at 
the  Harvard  observatory,  the  discovery  in 
8  Auriga,  of  an  order  of  close  binary  stars 
hitherto  unknown.  The  pair  revolve  with 
a  speed  of  seventy  miles  a  second  within 
some  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  miles  of 
each  other. 

Now  it  was  by  this  method  of  spectro- 
scopic observation  that  the  remarkable 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  new  star 
was  revealed  to  us.  It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  a  new  star,  as  bright  as  the 
fifth  magnitude,  could  burst  out  almost 
directly  overhead  in  the  heavens,  and  yet 
remain  undiscovered  for  nearly  seven 
weeks.  Europe  and  the  United  States 
bristle  every  clear  night  with  telescopes 
from  open  observatories,  which  are  served 
by  an  army  of  astronomers  ;  yet  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  star  was  left  to  an 
amateur,  Mr.  Anderson,  possessed  only  of 
a  small  pocket-telescope  and  a  star-chart. 


Happily  the  days  are  not  yet  over  when 
discoveries  can  be  made  without  an  armory 
of  instruments. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  Professor  Pickering,  by  means  of 
photographs  which  had  been  taken  there, 
was  able  to  cause  the  part  of  the  sky 
where  the  new  star  appeared  to  pass  again 
under  examination,  as  it  had  appeared  at 
successive  intervals  during  the  last  six 
years,  but  with  the  result  that  the  new 
star's  place  had  remained  unoccupied  all 
that  time  by  any  star  so  bright  as  the 
eleventh  magnitude.  For  about  a  year  a 
closer  watch  has  been  kept  upon  the  sky 
at  Cambridge  by  means  of  a  photographic 
transit  instrument  driven  by  clockwork, 
which  automatically  patrols  the  sky  every 
clear  night,  and  registers  all  stars  as 
bright  as  the  sixth  magnitude  in  a  great 
zone  sixty  degrees  in  breadth,  and  three 
hours  of  right  ascension  in  length.  On 
December  ist  the  nova  was  not  recorded, 
but  the  next  clear  night,  December  lo,  it 
was  already  of  the  fifth  magnitude.*  Dr. 
Max  Wolf  photographed  this  part  of  Au- 
riga on  December  8,  including  all  stars  to 
the  ninth  magnitude,  but  the  nova  was 
not  on  the  plate.  The  star  therefore  must 
have  sprung  up  from  below  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude to  the  fifth  within  two  days  at  the 
longest. 

On  Professor  Pickering's  plates  taken 
in  December,  the  nova  appears  without 
any  surrounding  nebulosity.  This  point, 
which  has  been  in  dispute,  appears  to  be 
settled  by  a  plate  taken  with  an  exposure 
of  three  hours  by  Mr.  Roberts,  which 
fails  to  show  any  appearance  of  a  sur- 
rounding nebula,  though  a  similar  accu- 
mulation of  the  light-action  of  the  Pleiades 
fills  the  whole  background  with  nebulae. 

The  nova  was  discovered  at  the  end  of 
January  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  from  Feb- 
ruary I  was  observed  at  many  observa- 
tories. Its  magnitude  then  was  about  the 
fourth  and  one-half  magnitude.  Though 
its  light  showed  continual  fluctuations,  a 
slow  but  steady  decline  set  in,  carrying  it 
down  to  about  the  sixth  magnitude  in  the 
early  days  of  March ;  but  after  March  7, 
these  swayings  to  and  fro  of  its  light,  set 
up  doubtless  by  the  commotions  attendant 
on  the  cause  of  its  outburst,  calmed  down, 
and  the  star  fell  rapidly  and  with  great 
regularity  to  about  the  eleventh  magnitude 
on   March  24,  and   by  the  beginning  of 

•  Professor  Pickering  informs  the  writer  that  the 
new  star  was  still  visible  at  Harvard  Observatory  on 
April  a6.  Its  maRnitude  was  then  scarcely  lower  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  on  tho  scale  of  their 
meridian  photometer,  14*5. 
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April  to  the  fifteenth  magnitude.     So  short 
was  the  star's  day  of  glory. 

We  commenced  our  observations  of  its 
spectrum  on  February  2.  The  spectrum 
showed  a  brilliant  array  of  bright  lines, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the  well- 
known  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  three  lines 
in  the  green.  A  remarkable  phenomenon 
was  seen  ;  each  bright  line  seemed  to  cast 
a  shadow,  for  on  the  blue  side  of  each  was 
a  narrow  space  of  intense  blackness. 
When  the  light  from  a  hydrogen  vacuum 
tube  was  thrown  into  the  spectroscope, 
the  hydrogen  line  at  F  did  not  fall  upon 
the  middle  of  the  bright  stellar  line,  but 
towards  the  blue  edge.  The  secret  was 
revealed;  we  had  a  magnificent  example, 
on  a  great  scale,  of  motions  in  the  line  of 
sight.  Two  mighty  masses  of  hydrogen 
fleeing  from  each  other,  the  hotter  one 
which  emitted  the  bright  lines  going  f>rom 
us,  while  the  cooler  one,  producing  the 
dark  shadows  by  absorption,  approached 
us,  with  a  relative  velocity  as  great  as  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  second. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe 
the  spectrum  in  any  detail ;  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  we  were  sure  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  star  showed  no  relationship  to  that 
of  the  bright-lined  nebulas,  nor  to  the 
usual  hydro-carbon  spectrum  of  comets. 
Its  general  features  suggested  rather  a 
state  of  things  similar  to  the  erupted  solar 
surface.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  a 
photograph  of  its  spectrum  which  we  took 
with  a  mirror  of  speculum  metal  and  a 
spectroscope  with  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar 
and  lenses  of  quartz,  so  that  the  extreme 
violet  part  of  the  star's  light  was  not  cut 
off  by  passing  through  glass.  The  fainter 
continuous  spectrum  and  the  brilliant 
lines  were  found  to  extend  upon  the  plate 
nearly  as  far  as  does  the  light  of  Sirius, 
and  not  far  short  of  the  place  where  our 
atmosphere  stops  all  celestial  light.  The 
whole  range  of  the  hydrogen  lines,  includ- 
ing the  ultra-violet  series  present  in  the 
white  stars  and  H  and  K,  were  bright  as 
they  show  themselves  occasionally  re- 
versed in  photographs  of  the  solar  prom- 
inences, and  each  accompanied  by  a  line 
of  absorption. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  character  of  the  hydrogen 
lines,  bright  and  dark,  must  be  noticed. 
They  appeared  to  be  sometimes  double 
and  sometimes  triple  —  the  dark  ones  as 
if  by  fine  bright  threads  superposed  upon 
them — and,  indeed,  to  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual change.  Now  when  on  the  sun's 
surface,  or  in  the  laboratory,  portions  of 
the  same  gas   at  different  temperatures 
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come  in  before  each  other,  the  cooler  gas 
may  cause  a  narrow  absorption  line  to 
form  upon  a  broader  bright  line,  and  thus 
impart  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  double 
line;  or  in  the  case  of  hotter  gas,  a 
narrow  bright  line  upon  a  dark  line. 
Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar,  whose  re- 
searches with  the  electric  arc-crucible 
have  made  them  specially  familiar  with 
the  ever-changing  guises  and  disguises  of 
this  Protean  phenomenon  of  reversal,  as 
it  is  called,  have  recorded  cases  not  only  of 
double  reversals  giving  apparent  triplicity 
to  a  single  line,  but  even  of  threefold  re- 
versals. The  unsymmetrical  division  of 
bright  and  dark  lines,  which  was  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  nova, 
frequently  presents  itself  in  the  laboratory, 
in  consequence  of  the  unequal  expansion 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  on  which  the 
reversed  line  falls.  Unless  we  accept 
this  obvious  interpretation  of  the  multiple 
character  of  the  stellar  lines,  we  should 
have  to  assume  a  system  of  at  least  six 
bodies  all  moving  with  different  velocities. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  the  waning 
of  the  star  appeared  to  produce  no  mate- 
rial alteration  of  its  spectrum,  but  only 
such  apparent  changes  as  necessarily 
come  in  when  parts  of  an  object  differ 
greatly  in  brightness.  On  March  24th, 
when  the  star's  light  had  fallen  so  low  as 
to  about  the  eleventh  magnitude,  we  could 
still  glimpse  the  faint  continuous  spectrum, 
upon  which  the  remarkable  quartet  of 
bright  lines  still  shone  out  without  any 
change  of  relative  intensity.  Professor 
Pickering  informs  me  that  in  his  photo- 
graphs the  principal  lines  in  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  "faded  in  the  order,  K,  H, 
a^  F,  h,  and  G,  the  latter  becoming  brighter 
as  star  was  faint."  Omitting  the  calcium 
lines  H  and  K,  which  varied,  the  order  of 
disappearance  agrees  with  that  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  for  these  parts 
of  the  spectrum,  and  supports  the  view 
that  the  star's  spectrum  remained  without 
material  change  through  this  great  range 
of  magnitude. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance and  doings  of  this  new  star,  or  rather 
stars  ?  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great 
shifts  of  the  bright  and  dark  lines,  the 
bright  to  the  red,  the  dark  to  the  blue, 
clearly  indicate  two  bodies  having  a  rela- 
tive motion  in  the  line  of  sight  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  second. 
Now,  during  the  whole  time,  some  seven 
weeks,  that  the  spectrum  was  under  obser- 
vation, this  relative  velocity  was  main- 
tained materially  unaltered,  though  small 
changes  beyond  the  reach  of  our  instru- 
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ments  may  have  taken  place.  A  reason- 
able explanation  may  perhaps  be  found, 
if  we  venture  to  assume,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  as  the  subject  is  very  obscure, 
twogaseous  bodies,  or  bodies  with  gaseous 
atmospheres,  moving  away  from  each  other 
after  a  near  approach  in  parabolic  or 
hyperbolic  orbits.  If  our  sun  were  nearly 
in  the  line  of  axis  of  the  orbits,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  motions  of  the  two  bodies 
in  the  line  of  sight  after  the  bodies  had 
swung  round,  might  well  be  as  rapid  and 
remain  relatively  as  unchanged  as  those 
observed  in  the  new  star.  Unfortunately, 
decisive  information  from  the  motions  of 
the  two  bodies  at  the  critical  time  of  the 
outburst  is  wanting,  for  the  event  through 
which  the  star  became  bright  had  been 
over  for  some  forty  days  before  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  spectroscope. 
Analogy  from  the  variable  stars  of  long 
period  would  suggest  the  view  that  the 
near  approach  of  the  two  bodies  may  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  periodical  disturb- 
ance arising  at  long  intervals  in  a  com- 
plex system  of  bodies.  Chandler  has 
recently  shown  in  the  case  of  Algol  that 
the  minor  irregularities  in  the  variation  of 
its  light  are  probably  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  bodies  in  the  system 
besides  the  bright  star  and  the  dusky  one 
which  partially  eclipses  it.  To  a  similar 
cause  are  probably  due  the  minor  irregu- 
larities which  form  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  variable 
stars  as  a  class.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
stellar  orbits  are  usually  very  eccentric. 
In  the  case  of  y  Virginis,  the  eccentricity 
is  as  great  as  0*9,  and  Auwers  has  recently 
found  Sirius  to  have  the  considerable 
eccentricity  of  0*63. 

But  a  casual  near  approach  of  two  bodies 
of  great  size  would  be  a  greatly  less  im- 
probable event  than  an  actual  collision. 
The  phenomena  of  the  new  star  scarcely 
permit  us  to  suppose  even  a  partial  col- 
lision, though  if  the  bodies  were  diffused 
enough,  or  the  approach  close  enough, 
there  may  have  been  possibly  some  mu- 
tual interpenetration  and  mingling  of  the 
rare  gases  near  their  boundaries. 

An  explanation  which  would  better 
accord  with  what  we  know  of  the  behavior 
of  the  nova  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  a 
view  put  forward  many  years  ago  by 
Klinkerfues  and  recently  developed  by 
Wilsing,  that  under  such  circumstances 
of  near  approach  enormous  tidal  disturb- 
ances would  be  set  up,  amounting,  it 
may  be,  to  partial  deformation  in  the  case 
of  a  gaseous  body,  and  producing  suffi- 
ciently great  changes  of  pressure  in  the 


interior  of  the  bodies  to  give  rise  to  enor- 
mous eruptions  of  the  hotter  matter  from 
within,  immensely  greater  but  similar  in 
kind  to  solar  eruptions. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  should 
have,  in  the  existence  of  portions  of  the 
same  gas  at  different  levels  and  tempera- 
tures, conditions  so  favorable  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  reversed  lines  undergoing 
continual  change,  similar  to  those  exhib- 
ited by  the  lines  of  the  nova,  that  we 
could  not  suppose  them  to  be  absent.  The 
integration  of  light  from  all  parts  of  the 
disturbed  surfaces  of  the  bodies  might 
give  breadth  to  the  lines,  and  might  ac- 
count for  the  varying  irregularities  of 
intensity  of  different  parts  of  the  lines. 

The  source  of  the  light  of  the  continu- 
ous spectrum,  upon  which  were  seen  the 
dark  lines  of  absorption  shifted  towards 
the  blue,  must  have  remained  behind  the 
cooler  absorbing  gas;  indeed  must  have 
formed  with  it  the  body  which  was  ap- 
proaching us,  unless  we  assume  that 
both  bodies  were  moving  exactly  in  the 
line  of  sight,  or  that  the  absorbing  gas  was 
of  very  enormous  extent. 

The  difference  of  state  between  the 
two  bodies,  as  shown  by  the  receding  one 
emitting  bright  lines,  while  the  approach- 
ing body  behaved  similarly  to  a  white  star 
in  giving  a  continuous  spectrum  with 
broad  absorption  lines,  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  two  bodies  being  in 
different  evolutionary  stages,  and  differing 
consequently  in  diffuseness  and  in  tem- 
perature. We  appear,  indeed,  to  have  a 
similar  state  of  things  in  the  variable  star /3 
Lyrae,  of  which  one  component  star  gives 
bright  lines,  and  the  other  a  spectrum 
with  dark  lines  of  absorption.  In  the  case 
of  the  nova,  we  must  assume  a  similar 
chemical  nature  for  both  bodies,  and  that 
they  existed  under  conditions  suflBciently 
similar  for  equivalent  dark  and  bright 
lines  to  appear  in  their  respective  spectra. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  distance  of  the 
nova  from  our  system,  but  the  assumption 
is  not  an  improbable  one,  that  it  was  as 
far  away  from  us  as  the  nova  of  1876,  for 
which  Sir  Robert  Ball  failed  to  find  any 
parallax.  If  this  be  so,  the  emission  of 
light  suddenly  set  up  in  the  very  faint 
stars,  certainly  within  two  days,  and  pos- 
sibly, as  in  the  case  of  the  nova  of  1866, 
within  a  few  hours,  was  much  greater 
than  the  light  emitted  by  our  sun.  Yet 
within  some  fifty  days  after  its  discovery 
at  the  end  of  January,  its  light  fell  to  about 
the  one-three-hundredth  part,  and  in  some 
three  months  to  the  one-ten-thousandth 
part.    So  long  as  its  spectrum  could  be 
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observed,  the  chief  features  remained  un- 
changed. Under  what  conditions  could 
we  suppose  the  sun  to  cool  down  suffi- 
ciently for  its  light  to  decrease  to  a  similar 
extent  in  so  short  a  time,  and  without  the 
incurring  of  material  changes  in  the  solar 
spectrum  ?  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  we  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
version of  gravitational  energy  into  ligbt 
and  heat.  On  the  view  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest,  the  rapid  calming  down,  after 
some  swayings  to  and  fro  of  the  tidal  dis- 
turbances, and  the  closing  in  again  of  the 
outer  and  cooler  gases,  together  with  the 
want  of  transparency  which  often  comes 
in  under  such  circumstances,  might  ac- 
count reasonably  for  the  very  rapid,  and  at 
first  curiously  fluctuating,  waning  of  the 
nova,  as  well  as  for  the  want  of  change  in 
its  spectrum. 

The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  the  view  suggested  by  Dr.  Allen 
Miller  and  himself  in  the  case  of  the 
nova  of  1866,  was  so  far  similar  that  they 
ascribed  its  outbursts  to  erupted  gases, 
but  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
light-changes  of  stars,  the  writer  would 
now  hesitate  to  make  the  further  sug- 
gestion that  chemical  action  may  have 
contributed  to  its  sudden  and  transient 
splendor.  William  Huggins. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
LETTERS  OF  CARLYLE  TO  VARNHAGEN 
VON  ENSE. 
Chelsea,  London :  Deer.  16,  1846. 
My  DEAR  Sir,  — Yesterday  there  went 
from  Mr.  Nutt's  shop,  imbedded,  I  sup- 
pose, in  a  soft  mass  of  English  Litera- 
ture, —  a  small  box  bearing  your  address  ; 
which  I  hope  may  reach  you  safely,  in 
time  for  a  New-year's  remembrance  of  me. 
It  is  a  model  of  the  Tomb  of  Shakespeare, 
done  by  an  ingenious  little  artist  here; 
which  may  perhaps  interest  you  or  some 
of  your  friends,  for  a  moment.  I  under- 
stand the  likeness  in  all  respects  to  be 
nearly  perfect,  —  which  indeed  is  the  sole 
merit  of  such  a  thing  ;  —  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  old  monument,  as  it  stands  within 
Stratford  Church  for  these  two  centuries 
and  more  :  —  only  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  Inscription,  "Sweet  friends,  for 
Jesus'  sake,"  &c.  to  these  lines,  which  in 
the  model  have  found  room  for  themselves 
directly  under  \.hQ  Figure  of  Shakespeare, 
you  are  to  understand  that,  in  the  original, 
they  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  Church,  some 
three  feet  in  advance  of  the  Figure  ;  in 


fact,  covering  the  dust  of  the  Poet;  the 
Figure  itself  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  against  the  wall. —  And  so  enough 
of  it ;  and  may  the  poor  little  Package 
arrive  safe,  and  kindly  bring  me  before 
you  again  I  — 

I  have  been  silent  this  long  while,  only 
hearing  of  you  from  third  parties  ;  the 
more  is  the  pity  for  me.  In  fact,  I  have 
not  been  well ;  travelling,  too,  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland  ;  much  tumbled  about  by  mani- 
fold confusions  outward  and  inward  ;  and 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  silent  to  all  the 
world ;  silent  till  clearer  days  should 
come.  I  have  still  no  fixed  work  ;  noth- 
ing in  the  dark  chaos  that  it  could  seem 
beautiful  to  conquer  and  do;  —  no  work  to 
write  at ;  and  as  for  reading,  alas  that  has 
become,  and  is  ever  more  becoming,  a 
most  sorry  business  for  me ;  and  often 
enough  I  feel  as  if  Caliph  Omar,  long  ago, 
was  pretty  much  in  the  right  after  all ;  as 
if  there  might  be  worse  feats  than  burning 
whole  continents  of  rhetorical,  logical, 
historical,  philosophical  jangle,  and  insin- 
cere obsolete  rubbish,  out  of  one's  way; 
and  leaving  some  living  God's-message, 
real  Koran  or  "  Thing  worth  reading  "  in 
its  stead  !  These  are  my  heterodoxies, 
my  paradoxes  of  which  too  I  try  to  know 
the  limits.  But  in  very  deed  I  do  expect 
from  the  region  of  Silence  some  salvation 
for  myself  and  others  ;  not  from  the  region 
of  Speech^  of  written  or  Oral  Babblement, 
unless  that  latter  very  much  alter  soon  ! 
Canlhas  filled  the  whole  universe,  —  from 
Nadir  up  to  Zenith,  —  God  deliver  us  ! 

Preuss's  "  Friedrich "  has  not  yet 
reached  hither,  except  through  private 
channels;  but  I  mean  to  make  an  effort 
for  sight  of  it  by  and  by.  I  have  the  old 
"CEuvres  de  Frdddric" beside  me  here; 
but  without  chronology  and  perpetual 
commentary  they  are  entirely  illegible. — 
"  Zinzendorf  "  received  long  since,  and 
read  :  thanks  !  —  Yours  ever  truly, 

T.   CARLYLE. 

Chelsea,  London ;  March  3,  1847. 
My  DEAR  Sir,  —  Some  ten  days  ago 
your  new  volume  of  "  Denkwiirdigkeiten  " 
was  safely  handed  in  to  me ;  I  fancy  it 
must  have  been  delayed  among  the  ice  of 
the  Elbe,  for  the  note  accompanying  it 
bears  date  a  good  while  back.  Thanks 
for  this  new  kindness  ;  a  valued  Gift,  to  be 
counted  with  very  many  other  which  I  now 
owe  to  you.  —  Some  time  before,  there 
had  arrived  your  announcement  that  the 
little  Tomd  of  Shakespeare  had  made  its 
way  across  the  impediments  and,  what 
was  very  welcome  to  me,  that  you  meant 
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to  show  it  to  Herr  Tiek.  Surely,  there  is 
no  man  in  all  the  world  that  deserves  bet- 
ter to  see  it!  Will  you  say  to  him,  if  he 
knows  my  name  at  all,  that  I  send  him  my 
affectionate  respects  and  salutations  ;  that, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  he  has 
flourished  always  in  my  mind  as  a  true 
noble  "Singing-Tree"  in  that  German 
land  of  Phantasus  and  Poesis,  that  I, and 
very  many  here,  still  listen  to  him  with  the 
friendliest  regards,  with  true  love  and  rev- 
erence, and  bid  him  live  long  as  a  veteran 
very  precious  to  us.  Your  king  did  no  act 
that  got  him  more  votes  from  the  instructed 
part  of  this  Community,  than  that  of  his 
recalling  Tiek  in  the  way  he  did,  to  a 
country  where  he  was  indeed  unique^  and 
which  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him. 

I  have  read  the  new  volume  of  "  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  ;  "  and  am  veritably  called  to 
thank  you,  not  in  my  private  capacity 
alone,  but  as  a  speaker  for  the  Public 
withal.  If  the  Public  thought  as  I  do  on 
such  matters,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Pub- 
lic were  not  more  or  less  a  blockhead  —  the 
Public  would  say  to  itself,  "This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  before  all  others  is  good 
for  me  at  present!  This,  to  give  me  an 
account  of  memorable  actions  and  events, 
in  more  and  more  compact,  intelligent, 
illuminative  form,  evolvins:  for  me  more 
and  more  the  real  essence  of  said  ac- 
tions and  events,  —  this\s,  Literature,  Art, 
Poetry,  or  what  name  you  like  to  give  it; 
this  is  the  real  problem  the  writing-man 
has  to  solve  for  me,  at  present."  Truly  if 
I  had  command  over  you,  I  should  say, 
"Memoirs,  and  ever  new  Memoirs!" 
There  are  no  books  that  give  me  so  lively 
an  impression  of  modern  Facts  as  these 
of  yours  do.  Withal  I  get  a  view  as  if 
into  the  very  heart  of  Prussia  through 
them  ;  which  also  is  highly  valuable  to 
me.  I  can  only  bid  you  persevere^  give 
us  what  is  possible  ;  and  must  reflect  with 
regret  that  one  man's  capabilities  in  such 
respect  are  limited  and  not  unlimited. — 
Last  week  too  I  have  read  with  the  live- 
liest interest  your  book  on  "  Bliicher," 
which  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  before. 
A  Capital  Book  ;  a  capital  rough  old  Prus- 
sian Mastiff  set  forth  to  us  there  !  I  seem 
to  see  old  Bliicher  face  to  face  ;  recognize 
hi .  supreme  and  indispensable  worth  in 
that  vast  heterogeneous  Combination, — 
which  also  to  him  was  indispensable  ;  for 
in  a  common  element,  one  sees,  he  might 
very  easily  have  spent  himself,  as  hun- 
dreds like  him  have  done,  to  compara- 
tively small  purpose  ;  but  that  huge,  inert 
mass  was  always  there  to  fall  back  upon,  to 
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be  excited  and  ever  anew  excited,  till  it  also 
had  to  kindle  and  flame  along  with  him. 
"A!Vr/^,  Ihr  sehet  aus  <wie  Schweinef^ 
and  then  these  scenes,  as  at  Katztadt, 
"  Napoleon  just  behind  me,  say  you  ?  "  or 
to  the  enthusiastic  Public  on  the  streets 
of  Halberstadt,  "  6V7  mogt  Ihr  denn  alle 

/" — I  have  laughed  aloud  at  such 

naivetes,  every  time  they  have  come  into 
my  mind  since.  Thanks  again  and  again 
for  painting  us  such  pictures,  a  real  pos- 
session for  all  men. 

Of  my  own  affairs  I  can  report  no  alter- 
ation hitherto.  I  remain  contentedly  idle; 
shall  doubtless  feel  a  call  to  work  again 
by  and  by,  but  wait  unbeschreiblich  ruhig 
(as  Attila  Schmelze  has  it)  for  that  ques- 
tionable consummation  !  I  am  very  seri- 
ous in  my  ever  deepening  regard  for  the 
"Silences"  that  are  in  our  Existence, 
quite  unheeded  in  these  poor  days;  and 
do,  for  myself,  regard  Book-writing  in 
such  a  time  as  but  a  Pis-aller,  With 
which  nevertheless  one  must  persevere! 
Adieu,  ray  dear  Sir,  enliven  me  soon  by 
another  letter.  —  Yours  ever, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  London:  Nov.  5,  1847. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  It  is  along  time  since 
I  heard  from  you;  a  long  time  since  I 
wrote  toyou,  —  a  still  longer  indeed;  so 
that,  however  I  may  regret,  there  is  no 
room  for  complaining  ;  it  is  my  own  blame  I 
Your  last  letter  found  me  in  Yorkshire; 
wandering  about  the  country,  as  I  long 
continued  to  do,  in  the  brightest  Autumn 
weather;  I  did  not  get  \\iQ  Schiller  book 
into  actual  possession  till  my  return  home, 
some  little  while  ago;  when  I  found  there 
had  a  second  volume  also  arrived.  Many 
kind  thanks  to  you  for  such  a  Gift.  For 
its  own  worth,  and  for  sake  of  the  Giver, 
it  is  right  welcome  to  me.  I  finished  the 
second  volume  last  night;  my  most  inter- 
esting book  for  many  months  past;  in 
great  haste,  I  send  you  forthwith  a  word  of 
hasty  acknowledgment:  —  in  great  eager- 
ness for  the  Sequel  too !  The  book  does 
not  say  who  is  Editor ;  have  not  You  your- 
self perhaps  some  hand  in  it?  Whoever 
the  Editor  may  be,  the  whole  world  is 
bound  to  thank  him.  Never  before  did 
one  see  Schiller;  the  authentic  homely 
Prose  Schiller,  out  of  whom  the  Hero 
Schiller  as  seen  in  Poetry  and  on  the 
Public  Stage  hitherto,  had  to  fashion  him- 
self and  grow !  And  truly,  as  you  say, 
they  are  one  and  the  same.  For  the 
veracity,  and  real  unconscious  manliness 
of  this  poor,  hungry  Schiller  of  Prose, 
fighting  his  battle  with  the  confusion  of 
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the  world,  are  everywhere  admirable.  No 
cant  in  him  ;  no  weak  sentimentalism  ;  he 
has  recognized  the  rugged  fact  in  all  its 
contradictoriness  ;  looks  round,  with  rapid, 
eager  eye,  upon  his  various  milk-cows  of 
finance,  "  This  one  will  yield  me  so  much, 
that  so  much,  and  I  shall  get  through 
after  all !  "  —  and  t's  climbing  towards  the 
Ideal,  all  the  while,  by  an  impulse  as  if 
from  the  Gods.  Throughout  I  recollected 
that  portrait  you  sent  me;  with  its  big 
jaws,  loose  lips,  hasty,  eager  eyes,  —  all  as 
in  loose  onset  and  advance,  "  Forward ! 
Forward  !  "  Poor  Schiller,  there  is  some- 
thing that  one  loves  extremely  in  that 
ragged,  careless  aspect  of  him;  true  to 
the  very  heart :  a  veritable  Brother  and 
Man!  Korner  too  I  hear  universally  rec- 
ognized as  a  Tiichtiger;  full  of  sense,  of 
friendly  candor  and  fidelity:  it  is  rarely 
that  one  reads  such  a  Correspondence  be- 
tween two  modern  men.  Thanks  to  you 
all  for  giving  it  to  us  ;  thanks  Xoyou  indi- 
vidually for  sending  it  me  at  once. 

I  would  fain  send  you  some  news  of 
myself ;  but  alas,  that  is  a  very  waste 
Chapter,  not  fit  for  entering  upon  to-day  ! 
I  have  no  work  on  hand  that  can  be 
named ;  I  feel  only  that  the  whole  world 
of  England,  of  Europe,  grows  daily  full  of 
new  meanings,  which  it  well  beseems  all 
persons  of  intelligence  to  try  if  they  can 
read  and  speak.  For  the  rest,  I  am  very 
solitary;  by  choice  and  industry,  keep 
solitary:  the  world  here,  especially  the 
world  of  "  Literature  "  so  called,  is  not  my 
world.  In  fact  I  begin  very  greatly  to 
despise  the  thing  they  call  "  Literature," 
—  and  to  envy  the  active  ages  that  had 
none  of  it.  A  waste  sea  of  vocables  : 
what  salvation  is  there  in  that?  Ranke's 
failure  does  not  surprise  me :  If  I  were  a 
Prussian  or  even  German,  I  would  decid- 
edly try  Friedrich,  Adieu  my  dear  Sir : 
be  kind  and  write  again  soon.  Yours 
ever  truly,  T.  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  Deer.  29,  1848. 

^  My  DEAR  Sir,  —  It  is  a  long  sad  time 
since  I  have  written  to  you,  or  could  ex- 
pect to  hear  any  word  directly  from  you  : 
for  indeed  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  in  an 
altogether  inarticulate  condition  ;  writing 
to  nobody  ;  in  the  highest  degree  indis- 
posed to  writing  or  uttering  of  myself  in 
any  kind!  You  do  not  doubt  but  many 
kind  thoughts  and  remembrances  have 
crossed  the  sea  to  you,  all  this  while  ;  nor 
do  we  want  evidence  of  the  like  on  your 
part ;  nay,  from  Miss  Wynne  and  other- 
wise, we  have  pretty  accurately  known 
how  you  were  going  on,  and  have  gener- 


ally had  some  image  of  you  kept  lurid 
and  vivid  in  our  circle  here.  Forgive  my 
silence  —  silence  is  not  good  altogether, 
when  there  are  kind  hearts  that  will  listen 
and  reply  !  The  advent  of  the  New  Year 
admonishes  me  that  I  should  open  my 
leaden  lips,  and  speak  once  more,  —  were 
it  but  as  Odin's  Prophetess,  from  the  belly 
of  the  Grave!  In  the  language  of  the 
season,  I  wish  you  a  right  brave  New 
Year,  and  as  many  of  them  as  your  heart 
can  still  victoriously  port  in  such  a  world. 
Courage  1  En  avant J  I  will  start  up 
too,  some  day,  and  march  along  with  you 
again,  I  doubt  not. 

Some  weeks  ago  your  little  Pamphlet  on 
the  question  of  German  Unity  {Scklichte 
Reden)  came  to  me,  a  welcome  little  word, 
which  I  read  with  entire  assent.  This 
was  your  message  hitherward;  and  now, 
the  other  day,  I  despatched  for  you  a 
little  old  Book  of  mine  which  they  have 
been  republishing  here;  —  a  book  of 
no  moment ;  which  probably  you  already 
have  received  :  let  this  be  a  small  me- 
mento from  me,  when  you  look  upon  it. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  write  another  book 
in  this  world  has  often  seemed  uncertain 
to  me  of  late ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  have 
to  try  it  again  before  long,  or  else  do 
worse  ! 

What  a  year  we  have  had  since  Feb- 
ruary last !  The  universal  breaking  down 
of  old  rotten  thrones,  and  bursting  up  of 
street-barricades ;  enfuriated  Sansculot- 
tism  everywhere  starting  up,  and  glaring 
like  a  world-basilisk  into  the  empty  Wan- 
Wan  that  pretended  to  be  a  god  to  it, 
"What  art  thou,  accursed  contemptibility 
of  a  Wan- Wan?" — It  is  tome  the  most 
sordid,  scandalous,  and  dismal  sight  the 
world  ever  offered  in  my  time  ;  and  if 
there  were  not  in  the  dark  womb  of  that 
"abomination  of  desolation"  a  ray  of 
eternal  light  for  me,  I  should  think  (like 
poor  Niebuhr)  the  universe  was  going 
out,  and  pray  for  my  own  share,  "  From 
me  hide  it !  "  But  withal  I  discern  well, 
none  more  loyally.  It  is  a  sacred  phe- 
nomenon, a  fulfilment  of  the  eternal  proph- 
ecies, the  beginning  of  a  new  birth  of  the 
world.  A  general  "bankruptcy  of  Im- 
posture "  (so  I  define  it);  Imposture,  long 
known  by  the  wise  for  what  it  was,  is 
now  known  and  declared  for  such  to  the 
foolish  at  the  market-cross,  and  admits 
openly  that  it  is  a  bankrupt  piece  of  scan- 
dalism,  and  requests  only  time  to  gather 
up  its  rags,  and  walk  away  unhanged. 
How  can  I  lament  at  this  ?  Dismal, 
abominable  as  the  sight  is,  I  cannot  but 
intrinsically  rejoice  at  it.    And  yet  what 
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a  Future  lies  before  us,  for  centuries  to 
come,  —  if  we  had  any  thought  within  us, 
which  very  few  have. 

The  feeling  here  among  considerate 
persons  is,  that  Germany,  in  spite  of  all 
the  explosions  of  nonsense  we  have  seen, 
will  certainly  recover  some  balance ;  and 
march,  like  a  brave  country,  —  not  towards 
Chaos,  as  some  others  seem  to  do  !  We 
can  understand  that  it  is  all  the  dirty,  the 
foul  and  mutinous  folly  that  comes  yfrx/ 
to  the  top ;  but  Germany  deceives  us  all 
if  there  be  not  abundant  silent  heroic 
faculty  in  the  heart  of  it ;  —  and  indeed  it 
is  to  England  and  Deutschland  that  the 
Problem  seems  to  me  now  to  have  fallen  : 
and  a  dreadful  Problem  it  is, — /«soluble 
by  the  Southern  genius,  as  we  see.  God 
assist  us  all !  I  am  ever  your  affectionate 
friend,  T.  Carlyle. 

Goethe  and  Frau  von  Stein  :  but  that 
deserves  a  chapter  by  itself !  I  read  your 
copy.  With  pleasant  wonder,  which  has 
not  yet  subsided  into  clear  appreciation. 

[There  is  a  "  Memorandum  "  joined  to 
this  letter,  on  a  particular  bit  of  paper  :  ] 

My  wife,  for  above  a  year  past,  is  ac- 
quainted with  your  works  done  on  paper 
by  the  scissors  ;  works  that  fill  the  female 
fingers  with  despair, — the  female  heart 
with  desire  to  possess  for  itself  a  few 
specimens.  Can  you  kindly  think  of  this, 
some  after-dinner  ?  —  T.  C. 

Chelsea:  Octr.  29,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Mr.  Neuberg  inti- 
mated to  me,  the  other  night,  that  he  is 
about  returning  to  Germany,  probably  to 
Berlin  among  other  places,  and  that  he 
will  take  charge  of  any  packet  of  "Auto- 
graphs ''  or  other  small  ware,  which  I  may 
have  to  send  you.  By  way  of  acknowl- 
edgment for  your  great  kindness  to 
Neuberg,  if  not  for  infinitely  more  solid 
reasons,  I  ought  to  rouse  myself,  and  con- 
stitute him  my  messenger  on  this  occa- 
sion !  He  is  deeply  sensible  of  your 
goodness  to  him ;  and  surely  so  am  I,  to 
whom  it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  hundred- 
and-first  example  of  your  disposition  in 
that  respect.  Many  thanks  I.  give  you 
always,  whether  I  express  them  in  words 
or  do  not  at  all  express  them.  This  I 
believe  you  know  ;  and  so  we  need  not 
say  more  of  it  at  present. 

There  were  other  letters  I  had  laid  up 
for  you ;  which  seem,  in  some  household 
earthquake,  to  have  been  destroyed,  at 
least  they  are  undiscoverable  now  when  I 
search  for  them :  but  by  the  present  sam- 
ple I  think  you  will  infer  that  they  were  | 


not  good  for  much,  —  hardly  one  or  two 
by  persons  of  any  note  or  singularity, 
whom  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with, 
so  far  as  handwriting  can  bring  acquaint- 
ance :  such  were  those  now  fallen  aside, 
such  are  these  now  sent ;  if  they  yield  you 
a  moment's  amusement  in  your  solitude, 
and  kindly  bring  you  in  mind  of  a  friendly 
hand  far  away,  they  will  do  all  the  function 
they  are  fit  for.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I 
despatched,  without  any  letter  enclosed,  a 
volume  I  have  been  publishing  lately. 
Biography  of  a  deceased  Friend  of  mine. 
This  also  I  hope  you  have  got,  or  will 
soon  get,  and  may  derive  a  little  pleasure 
from.  It  will  give  you  a  kind  of  glimpse 
into  modern  English  life;  and  may  sug- 
gest reflections  and  considerations  which, 
to  a  human  reader  like  yourself,  are  not 
without  value.  I  wrote  it  last  summer 
when  we  were  all  in  Babel  uproar  with  the 
thing  they  called  "  Crystal  Palace,"  —  such 
a  gathering  of  jubilant  Windbeutelm  Ivoxn 
all  the  four  corners  of  the  world  as  was 
never  let  loose  on  our  poor  city  before  !  — 
in  which  sad  circumstances  all  serious 
study  was  as  good  as  impossible  ;  and,  not 
to  go  quite  out  of  patience,  one  had  to 
resolve  on  doing  something  that  did  not 
need  study.  Thank  the  gods,  we  are  now 
rid  of  that  loud  delirium,  of  street  cabs, 
stump-oratory,  and  general  Hallelujah  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, — 
what  I  used  to  call  the  ^'•Wind-dt4st-ry  oi 
all  Nations";  —  and  may  the  angry  Fates 
never  send  the  like  of  it  again  in  my  time  ! 
What  my  next  task  is  to  be  ?  That  is 
the  question  !  If  I  were  a  brave  Prussian, 
I  believe  I  should  forthwith  attempt  some 
Picture  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  the  last 
real /&/«^  that  we  have  had  in  Europe, — ■ 
a  long  way  till  the  next,  I  fear  —  and  noth- 
ing but  sordid  loud  anarchy //// the  next. 
But  I  am  English,  admonished  towards 
England;  —  and  Friedrich,  too,  is  sure 
enough  to  be  known  in  time  without  aid 
of  mine.  —  And  so  I  remain  in  suspense  ; 
have  however  got  Preuss'  big  book,  and 
decide  to  read  that  again  very  soon.  I 
am  much  at  a  loss  for  maps  and  good 
topographies  on  that  subject :  if  you  could 
select  me  a  very  recommendable  name  or 
two,  it  might  be  of  real  help.  We  have 
huge  map-dealers  here,  a  wilderness  of 
wares ;  and  can  get  any  German  thing  at 
once,  if  we  will  know  which.  Itgm,  I 
have  been  reading  again  (for  curiosity 
merely)  about  Catharine  II.:  —  you  who 
know  Russian  might  guide  me  a  little 
there  too,  Catharine  is  a  most  remarkable 
woman ;  —  and  we  are  to  remember  that, 
if  she  bad  been  a  man  (as   Francis  I., 
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Henry  IV.,  &c.),  much  of  the  scandal  at- 
tached to  her  name  would  at  once  fall 
away.  Doubtless  you  have  read  Kropo- 
misky's  "  Tagebuch  ; "  is  it  good  for  any- 
thing? Are  there  «^  Histories  but  Cas- 
tera's  and  Took's?  Any  news  on  that 
subject  would  be  welcome  too,  some  time 
when  you  are  benevolent  to  me.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Sir,  and  do  not  forget  me  !  — 
T.  Carlyle. 

We  have  lost  Miss  Wynne's  latitude 
and  longitude  in  these  her  travels.  If  she 
comes  to  Berlin,  remind  her  punctually  of 
that  fact.  —  Milnes,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
is  at  last  wedded;  just  returning  from  his 
marriage-jaunt:  a  very  eligible  wife  he 
got. 

Chelsea,  London :  Jane  6,  1852. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  Since  you  last  heard 
of  me,  I  have  been  reading  and  inquiring 
not  a  little  about  Frederick  the  Great; 
and  have  often  had  it  in  view  to  write  to 
you,  but  was  always  driven  back  by  the 
vague  state  of  my  affairs  in  that  quarter. 
For  all  is  yet  vague;  I  may  say  chaotic, 
pathless;  — and  on  the  whole,  my  studies 
(if  they  deserve  that  name)  have  hitherto 
served  less  to  afford  me  direct  vision  on 
the  subject,  than  to  show  what  darkness 
still  envelopes  it  for  me.  Books  here  are 
pretty  abundant  upon  Frederick,  for  he 
has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  English  ;  but  on  the  whole  not  the 
right  Books,  — the  right  Books,  materials 
and  helps  are  not  accessible  here,  and  in- 
deed do  not  exist  here  even  if  one  could 
(which  I  cannot)  sit  in  the  British  Museum 
to  read  them.  On  the  other  hand,  impor- 
tation of  books  from  Germany,  I  find,  is 
intolerably  tedious  and  uncertain:  —  so 
that,  I  have  to  admit  that  my  real  progress, 
in  proportion  to  my  labor,  is  quite  mourn- 
fully small ;  and  after  struggling  with  so 
many  dull  reporters,  Fre?iss{\n  all  forms), 
JRanke,  Fridirici^''  CEuvres  de,"  in  two  edi- 
tions), Voltaire,  Lloyd  ("  Tempelhof  "  still 
unattainable),  Jomini^  Archenholz,  Ret- 
soWj  not  to  speak  of  Zimmermann,  Nico- 
lai,  Denina^  &c.  &c.,  "  reporters  "enough, 
-—  I  find  the  thing  reported  of  still  hover- 
ing at  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  only 
revealing  itself  to  me  in  fitful  enigmatic 
glimpses,  not  quite  identical  with  any  of 
the  "reports"  I  have  heard!  —  Add  to 
which,  I  have  no  definite  literary  object 
of  my  own  in  view,  to  animate  me  in  this 
inquiry;  nothing  but  a  natural  human 
curiosity,  and  love  of  the  Heroic,  in  the 
absence  of  other  livelier  interests  from  my 
sphere  of  work  at  present :  you  may  figure 


I  have  not  been  a  very  victorious  laborer 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months. 

Nevertheless,  I  decidedly  grow  in  love 
for  my  Hero,  and  go  on ;  and  can  by  no 
means  decide  to  throw  him  up  at  this 
stage  of  the  inquiry.  That  I  should  ever 
write  anything  on  Frederick  seems  more 
and  more  unlikely;  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  good  that  my  reading  upon  him,  which 
has  been  a  kind  of  intermitting  pursuit 
with  me  all  my  life,  should  now  finish 
and  complete  itself  at  last.  Accordingly 
friend  Neuberg,  I  believe,  has  won  an- 
other small  cargo  of  Books  on  the  road  for 
me  ;  nay  other  wider  schemes  of  inquiry 
are  opening:  one  way  or  other,  I  suppose, 
I  ought  to  play  the  game  out. 

From  Reymann's  "  Kreiskarten,"  and 
Stieier's  maps,  joined  to  an  invaluable  old 
"  Biisching  "  which  has  come  to  me,  I  get, 
or  can  get  fair  help  towards  all  manner  of 
topography  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  greatly 
want  some  other  kind  of  Book  or  Books 
which  should  give  me  with  the  due  minute- 
ness and  dueindubitability  a  correct  basis 
of  Chronology;  in  all  former  inquiries,  I 
had  some  Contemporary  set  of  Newspa- 
pers, Analyse  du  Moniteur^  Commons 
Journals,  private  Diary  or  the  like,  to 
serve  me  in  this  respect;  but  here  I  have 
yet  found  nothing,  and  do  much  want 
something,  the  result  being  always  an  in- 
dispensable one  with  me,  and  preliminary 
to  all  other  results.  Had  faithful  Preuss 
done  the  "  CEuvres  de  "  Frederick  accord- 
ing to  what  I  think  the  right  plan,  all  would 
have  been  safe  in  this  particular,  in  the 
hands  of  so  exact  a  man :  but  unfortu- 
nately he  has  looked  on  Frederick's  works 
as  literature {wh\ch  they  hardly  are,  or  not 
at  all  are)  and  not  as  Autobiographic  Doc- 
uments of  a  World-Hero  (which  is  their 
real  character);  and  thus,  tying  up  every 
little  ounce-weight  of  different  ware  into 
a  bundle  of  his  own,  —  we  have  a  most 
perverse  regularity  of  method  ;  the  book, 
in  spite  of  its  painful  unrememberable 
annotations,  very  often  unintelligible  to 
the  earnest  reader;  not  to  be  read  in  any 
way  except  with  all  the  volumes  about  you 
at  once  ;  and  yielding  at  last  a  result  which 
is  quite  bewildering, —  not  a  living  hero 
and  the  shadow  of  his  history,  but  the 
disjecta  membra  of  him  and  it.  From 
these  "  CEuvres,"  were  they  even  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  no  Chronology  easily 
attainable.  —  If  you  know  of  any  such  book 
as  would  serve  me  in  this  particular,  or 
can  hear  of  any,  I  will  beg  you  to  let  me 
know  of  it.  Also  (after  all  my  Biischings 
and  Reymanns)  I  should  be  very  thankful 
for  a  little  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
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Prussia,  or  even  of  Germany  (if  not  too 
big) :  Busching's  "  Indexes  "  being  hith- 
erto my  only  help  in  this  respect.  Char- 
acter of  place,  sequence  of  time,  Topog- 
raphy and  Chronology,  —  these  are  the 
warp  and  woof  of  all  historical  intelligibil- 
ity to  me. 

Another  book  which  I  want  still  more, 
if  there  be  such  a  book,  is  some  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  or  were  it  even  an 
authentic  old  "Peerage  Book"  such  as 
we  have  in  England, — or  even  a  distilla- 
tion of  old  Army-lists  and  Court  Calendar, 

—  some  Prussian  Book,  I  mean,  or  gen- 
eral German  Book,  which  would  tell  me 
a  little  who  these  crowds  of  empty  names 
are,  at  least  which  of  them  is  meant,  when 
one  hears  them  mentioned.  This  is  a 
quite  frightful  want  with  me.  There  are 
such  multitudes  of  different  Schwerins 
("of  Schwerins,"  I  somewhere  heard),  all 
of  them  unknown  to  me,  so  many  Branden- 
burg-Schwedl  Brunswick  Bewerns,  half- 
dozens  of  Dukes  of  Wiirtemberg,  &c.  &c. 

—  it  becomes  like  a  VValpurgis-Nacht, 
where  you  can  fix  some  of  them  into  the 
condition  of  visual  shadows  at  least !  The 
very  Margraves  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach 
are  and  continue  mere  echoes  to  me. — 
The  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha  too  (Freder- 
ick's and  Voltaire's),  I  have  asked  on  all 
sides  who  or  what  she  is  and  nobody  can 
so  much  as  show  me  the  color  of  a  ribbon 
of  her  !  Voltaire's  five  thousand  letters 
(one  hundred  times  too  many)  I  find  as 
imperfectly  edited 2iS  any  ;  indeed  they  are 
three-parts  utterly  illegible  already,  for 
want  of  editing,  — and  must  end  by  being 
flung  out,  as  portions  of  Chaos  or  the 
utterly  Dark,  for  most  part  before  very 
long,  I  apprehend.  It  was  Frederick 
alone  that  first  sent  me  into  that  black 
element,  or  beyond  the  very  shores  of  it; 
and  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  how  dark  and 
vacant  it  had  grown.  —  If  you  can  think  of 
any  guide  or  guides  for  me,  in  this  impor- 
tant particular  at  once  so  essential  and  so 
completely  unprovided  for,  surely  it  will 
be  a  great  favor.  Of  course  there  are 
guides  better  or  worse,  to  an  inquiring 
stranger;  and  the  worst  of  them,  if  only 
authentic  and  intelligible,  would  be  a  kind 
of  heaven  to  me  in  this  enterprise. 

Did  you  see  the  Selection  from  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell's  Correspondence,  two 
thick  volumes  which  appeared  here  some 
years  ago?  Doubtless  they  are  in  some 
of  your  Berlin  libraries.  The  Editor, 
one  Birret,  is  a  man  of  some  energy  and 
talent;  but  said  to  be  very  vain  and  ill- 
natured  ;  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  profoundly 
ill-informed  on  the  matter  he  has  here 
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undertaken.  There  is  a  letter,  from  a 
poor  English  soldier,  acting  as  servant 
to  Marshal  Keith,  which  gives  some  poor 
glimpses  of  Keith  in  his  last  moments,  and 
of  the  terrible  mewing  of  Hochkirch  :  you 
must  see  this  poor  Tebay's  letter  (that  is 
the  name  of  him)  for  your  second  edition 
of  "Keith;"  if  you  have  it  not  at  hand, 
pray  apply  to  me  for  a  copy,  which  will  be 
very  easily  got.  It  seems  there  are  large 
masses  of  Mitchell  Correspondence  still 
unprinted  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
various  MSS.  of  Frederick  included  in 
them ;  which,  however,  I  believe,  have 
been  seen  by  Raumer  and  other  Prussians. 
I  read  "Mirabeau,"  and  still  have  him; 
but  except  Maubillon's  volume  on  the 
Prussian  soldiers,  I  found  the  rest  mainly 
a  huge  and  to  me  quite  questionable  lec- 
ture on  Free-trade  d  la  Cobden;  —  well 
worth  its  reading  too,  for  Mirabeau  is 
Mirabeau  wherever  one  finds  him.  I  have 
often  pictured  to  myself  the  one  interview 
of  Vater  Fritz  and  Gabriel  Honor^  on  the 
stage  of  this  world  ! 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  must  now  tell  you 
of  a  project  that  has  risen  here  of  a  little 
tour  to  Germany  itself  on  our  part;  of 
which  the  chief  justification  to  me, — 
though  the  female  mind  withal  has  other 
views  in  it,  —  would  be  to  assist  myself 
in  the  inquiries  after  Frederick.  To  look 
with  my  eyes  upon  Potsdam,  Ruppin, 
Rheinsberg,  Kiistrin,  and  the  haunts  of 
Frederick  ;  to  see  the  Riesengebirge  coun- 
try and  the  actual  fields  of  Frederick's  tea 
or  twelve  grand  battles :  this  would  be  a 
real  and  great  gain  to  me.  Hohenfried- 
berg,  Soor,  Leuthen,  I  could  walk  these 
scenes  as  truly  notable  ones  on  this 
Earth's  surface  ;  footsteps  of  a  most  bril- 
liant, valiant,  and  invincible  human  soul 
which  had  gone  before  me  through  the 
countries  and  left  indelible  trace  of  him- 
self there.  Then  at  Berlin,  one  could  see 
at  least  immensities  of  portals,  Chodo- 
wieski  Engravings,  &c.  &c.  which  are 
quite  wanting  in  this  country ;  as  well  as 
all  manner  of  books  to  be  read  or  to  be 
collected  and  carried  home  for  reading ;  — 
not  to  mention  oral  inquiries  and  commu- 
nications, or  the  very  sight  of  friends  who 
might  otherwise  remain  always  invisible 
to  me  1  In  short,  I  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  we  may  actually  come,  my  Wife  and 
I,  this  very  summer  ;  and  try  the  business 
a  little  ;  for  there  are  Homburg  or  other 
watering  places  in  the  game  too,  and  we 
really  both  of  us  need  a  little  change  of 
scene,  after  so  many  years  of  this  Babel. 
The  drawbacks  are  sad  incapacity,  espe- 
cially on  my  part,  for  sleeping,  for  digest- 
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ing,  for  supporting  the  conditions  of  travel, 
—  which  are  sport  to  most  people,  and 
alas  are  death  to  poor  us!  However,  if 
the  motive  energy  were  sufficiently  great! 
We  can  both  of  us  speak,  or  could  soon 
learn  to  speak,  a  kind  of  Deutsch-Kauder- 
walsch,  which  might  be  intelligible  to  the 
quick-eared  ;  and  for  me,  J  have  a  certain 
readiness  in  bad  French  as  well.  Miss 
Wynne  eagerly  urges  the  attempt  on  hy- 
gienic grounds;  others  urge,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  kind  of  stir  in  the  matter,  which 
may  perhaps  come  to  something. 

Will  you,  at  any  rate,  be  so  kind  as  to 
describe  to  me  a  little  what  you  reckon 
the  resources  of  Berlin  in  regard  to  my 
Frederick  speculations  might  be.  —  Berlin, 
I  conclude,  must  be  the  headquarter  in 
regard  to  all  that;  —  and  mention  espe- 
cially what  the  proper  time,  both  in  regard 
to  climate  and  to  the  presence  of  instruc- 
tive persons,  might  be  for  visiting  your 
city.  People  speak  of  Berlin  heats,  and 
sand,  and  blazing  pavements,  and  again  of 
Berlin  sleets  and  frosts:  a  still  more  im- 
portant point  would  be  the  possibility  of 
lodging  in  some  open-aired  and  above  all 
quiet  place;  doubtless  all  this  is  manage- 
able, —  with  a  maximum  quidem,  and  also 
with  a  minimum.  Till  your  answer  comes, 
I  will  stir  no  farther. 

Miss  Wynne,  home  from  Paris  this 
good  while,  seems  as  well  as  ever,  and 
quite  beautiful  again.  We  all  salute  Varn- 
hagen.  —  Yours  always, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Dresden :  Septr.  25,  1852. 

My  DEAR  Sir,  — Here  I  actually  am 
in  Germany,  and  have  been  there  three  or 
four  weeks  ;  in  my  great  haste  and  confu- 
sion I  despatch  a  line  to  announce  that 
small  fact  to  you, —  and  farther  that  I 
hope  to  be  in  Berlin  itself  (and  to  see  you, 
if  I  am  lucky)  about  Tuesday  or  at  farthest 
Wednesday  next.  I  have  come  up  the 
Rhine  from  Rotterdam;  have  been  at 
Ems,  Homburg,  Frankfurt,  Weimar,  &c. : 
this  afternoon  we  go  towards  Schandau, 
Lobositz;  and  after  Lobositz,  direct  to 
Berlin, —  I  suppose  by  Zittau  and  Frank- 
furt a.  O. 

My  wife  is  not  here ;  she  is  safe  at 
home,  —  where  I  wish  I  too  were  !  Neu- 
berg  alone  accompanies  me  ;  one  of  the 
friendliest  and  helpfullest  road-compan- 
ions man  ever  had.  I  have  of  course 
seen  many  interesting  things  ;  in  fact  I 
have  prospered  well  in  all  respects,  except 
that  I  can  hardly  get  any  sleep,  in  these 
noisy  bedrooms,  in  these  strange  beds : 
in  fact  it  is  now  four  weeks  since  I  had  a 


night  of  sound  sleep ;  I  am  obliged  to 
help  myself  along  with  broken  sleep,  in 
about  half  the  natural  quantity,  —  which 
circumstance  necessarily  modifies  very 
much  the  objects  I  can  hope  to  attempt 
with  success  in  this  journey  of  mine.  To 
gather  some  old  books  (on  the  subject  of 
Frederick),  to  see  Portraits  and  Places, 
this  is  nearly  all  I  can  aim  at,  as  matters 

go- 
Berlin  is  to  be  my  last  station  ;  from 
Berlin  I  go  home  by  the  shortest  route, 
and  at  the  quickest  rate  of  steam  con- 
veyance. I  calculate  on  staying  there 
perhaps  a  week ;  longer  if  I  could  get  a 
lodging  where  sleep  were  possible ;  but 
of  that  I  fancy  there  is  no  hope !  I  am 
habitually  a  bad  sleeper;  cannot  do  with 
noises,  &c.,  at  all :  and  the  arrangements 
for  sleep,  in  all  German  places  where 
I  have  tried,  are  eminently  unsuitable 
hitherto. — If  you  or  any  of  your  people 
could  advise  where  a  quiet  bedroom  was 
to  be  had  in  Berlin,  that  would  be  one  of 
the  valuablest  favors !  At  all  events, 
leave  a  line  for  me  "  Berlin,  Poste  res- 
tante  " ;  that  I  may  know  at  once  whether 
you  are  in  Town  ;  and  where  to  find  you. 
—  And  now  for  the  Sachsische  Schweiz, 
and  other  confused  joumeyings  !  —  Yours 
always  truly,  T.  Carlyle. 

Chelsea:  Janr.  15,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir, —Your  "Billow's  Le- 
ben,"  with  the  kind  letter  in  it,  has  come 
safe  to  hand :  many  thanks  for  so  wel- 
come and  friendly  a  Gift,  which  so  many 
others,  a  long  list  now,  have  preceded! 
It  lay  waiting  for  me  here,  on  my  return 
from  a  short  sad  visit  I  had  made  to  Scot- 
land, whither  I  had  been  called  on  the 
mournfuUest  errand,  —  the  death  of  my 
aged,  dear,  and  excellent  Mother,  whose 
departure  I  witnessed  on  Christmas  day; 
a  scene  which,  as  you  can  well  believe, 
has  filled  me  with  emotions  and  reflexions 
ever  since,  and  cannot  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  be  forgotten.  I  have  kept  myself 
very  silent,  and  as  solitary  as  possible 
ever  since  my  return  ;  looking  out  more 
earnestly  towards  new  labor  (if  that  might 
but  be  possible  for  me),  as  the  one 
consolation  in  this  and  in  all  afflictions 
that  can  come.  In  the  evenings  of  last 
week,  three  of  them  at  least,  I  have  read 
"  Biilow,"  as  an  agreeable  halting-place 
for  my  mind;  and  was  very  sorry  last 
night  when  it  ended  upon  me,  as  all 
things  have  to  do. 

Y'ou  have  given  us  a  flowing  Narra- 
tion, in  your  old  clear  style;  painted  out 
a   stormy  battling   Life-Pilgrimage,   with 
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many  interesting  particulars  in  it.  Bu- 
low  was  not  mucii  other  than  a  Name  to 
me  before  ;  but  I  possess  him  now  on 
much  closer  terms :  the  man  and  the 
scene  he  worked  in  are  very  vividly 
brought  out  in  this  Book.  Both  in  face 
and  in  character,  I  find  him  an  intensely 
Prussian  Physiognomy  ;  really  very  inter- 
esting to  me,  —  with  his  strange  old  Swe- 
denborgian  Father,  his  wild  Brothers,  and 
all  his  peculiar  environments  and  person- 
alities. Almost  a  type  Prussian,  as  I 
said  ;  reminding  me  of  much  that  I  saw, 
and  guessed,  among  your  military  people, 
while  among  you.  —  Was  that  Tauentrien 
a  kinsman  of  Frederick's  Governor  of 
Breslau  ?  A  most  ridiculous  figure  he 
makes  in  that  proposed  duel  with  Bulow  ! 

I  have  gone  thro'  great  quantities  of  the 
dreariest  Prussian  reading  since  I  saw 
you ;  but  cannot  boast  to  myself  that 
Prussia  or  Vater  Fritz  becomes  in  the 
least  clearer  to  me  by  the  process.  Hu- 
man stupidity  (with  the  pen,  or  with  other 
implements  in  its  hand)  is  extremely  po- 
tent in  this  Universe  !  How  am  I  to  quit 
this  Fritz  after  so  much  lost  labor,  is  not 
clear  to  me ;  still  less  how  I  am  ever 
to  manage  any  Picture  of  him  on  those 
terms.  Mirabeau,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
the  only  man  of  real  genius  that  has  ever 
spoken  of  him  ;  and  he  only  in  that  cur- 
sory and  offhand  way.  In  the  end,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  reduced  to  Fritz's  own 
letters  and  utterances,  as  my  main  re- 
source, if  I  persist  in  this  questionable 
enterprise.  If  I  had  been  able  to  get  any 
sleep  in  Germany  my  own  eyes  might  still 
have  done  a  good  deal  for  me ;  but  that 
also  was  not  possible  :  the  elements  were 
too  strong  for  so  thin  a  skin  ;  I  was  driven 
half-distracted  after  five  or  six  weeks  of 
that  sort,  —  and  to  this  hour  the  street  of 
the  Linden^  and  with  it  all  Berlin,  is 
incurably  reversed  to  me;  and  I  cannot 
bring  the  North  side  out  of  a  southern 
posture  in  my  fancy,  let  me  do  what  I 
will.  I  remember  Lobositz,  however;  I 
remember  Kunersdorf  too  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner;  and  wish  I  had  gone  to 
Reinsberg,  to  Prag,  to  Leuthen,  &c.,  &c. 

My  wife  had  a  pleasant  Note  from 
Miss  Wynne  at  Rome  the  other  day : 
Rome  seems  full  of  interest  to  the  two 
fair  Tourists,  and  they  are  doing  well,  — 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  colony  of  English 
visitants,  if  other  interests  should  fail. 
It  is  a  very  welcome  hope  of  ours,  at  all 
times  to  see  Miss  Wynne  settled  within 
easy  reach  of  us  again. 

You  must  recommend  me  to  Mademoi- 
selle Solmar  very  kindly,  if  you  please: 


her  kind  politeness  to  me  I  often  think  of, 
with  real  regret  that  I  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  profit  by  it  more :  such  goodness, 
coupled  with  such  gracefulness,  —  what 
but  five  weeks  of  want  of  sleep  could  have 
rendered  it  of  small  use  to  a  foreign  way- 
farer ! 

We  are  busy  here,  babbling  about  Turk 
wars,  Palmerston  resignation- reaccept- 
ances,  Prince-Albert  interferences  &c. 
&c.,  —  with  very  trifling  degree  of  wis- 
dom, and  to  me  with  no  interest  whatever. 
London,  England  everywhere  are  swelling 
higher  and  higher  with  golden  wealth,  and 
the  opulences  which  fools  most  prize;  — 
London  in  particular  is  stretching  itself 
out  on  every  side,  at  a  rate  which  to  me  is 
frightful  and  disgusting;  for  we  are  al- 
ready two  millions  and  more;  and  our  new 
populations  are  by  no  means  the  beauti- 
fullest  of  the  human  species,  but  rather 
the  greediest  and  hungriest  from  all  ends 
of  the  Earth  that  are  flocking  towards  us. 
We  must  take  our  destiny.  "  Unexam- 
pled prosperity,'*  fools  call  it,  —  by  no 
means  I.  —  Yours  ever  with  thanks, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Neuberg  requested  me  lately  to  ask  if 
you  had  got  a  copy  of  his  "  Heldenvereh- 
rung,"  and  to  bid  you  demand  one  ap- 
pointed at  Decker's,  if  not.  —  Adieu. 

Chelsea ,  Oct.  7,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Many  thanks  for  your 
two  notes  to  me,  —  for  your  kind  thought 
in  regard  to  that  matter  of  "Voltaire  at 
Frankfurt."  I  already  had  a  copy  of  that 
excellent  little  tract,  —  fruit  of  your  good- 
ness to  me  at  its  first  appearance  ;^  and 
have  again  studied  it  over,  more  than  once, 
since  these  investigations  began.  It  lies 
bound  up  with  other  interesting  pieces  of 
a  kindred  sort ;  ready  for  use  when  the 
time  comes.  But  you  are  not  to  think  this 
second  copy  wasted  either;  the  little  pam- 
phlet itself  I  have  already  turned  to  good 
account  for  my  interests  ;  —  and  the  facts 
of  its  being  sent  me  on  those  terms  has  a 
value  which  I  would  not  willingly  part 
with. 

How  often  have  I  wished  that  I  had  you 
here  "as  a  Dictionary!"  but  there  is 
nothing  such  attainable  in  these  latitudes  : 
—  the  truth  is,  I  should  have  come  to  Ber- 
lin to  write  this  book  ;  but  I  did  not  can- 
didly enough  take  measure  of  it,  before 
starting,  or  admit  to  myself,  what  I  dimly 
felt,  how  "•  gewaltig''^  an  affair  it  was  sure 
to  be  !  In  that  case,  I  had  probably  never 
attempted  it  at  all.  Nobody  can  well  like 
his  own  performance  worse  than  I  in  this 
instance,  but  it  must  be  finished  ialiter 
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qualiter.  Nay,  on  the  whole  it  needed  to 
be  done :  the  English  are  utterly,  I  may 
say  disgracefully  and  stupidly  dark  about 
all  Prussian  and  German  things;  — and 
it  did  behove  that  some  Englishman  should 
plunge,  perhaps  on  his  mere  English  re- 
sources, into  that  black  gulph,  and  tear  up 
some  kind  of  human  footpath  that  others 
might  follow.  —  At  any  rate,  I  hope  to  get 
it  done ;  and  that  will  be  reward  enough 
for  me  after  the  horrible  imprisonment  I 
have  had  in  it  so  long. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  on  Goethe  I 
have  not  seen  :  somebody  told  me  it  was 

by ,  whom  you  may  remember  :  "  Hat 

nichts  zu  bedeuten,"  there  or  here.  Nor 
Lord  Brougham's  speculations  on  the 
Great  Friedrich  any  more  ;  —  the  spec- 
ulations of  Lord  Brougham's  horse  are  as 
well  worth  attending  to.  And  indeed  are 
about  as  much  attended  to  by  the  best 
kind  of  people  here  !  For  I  am  happy  to 
say,  there  is,  sparingly  discoverable,  a 
class  among  us  of  a  silent  kind,  much  su- 
perior to  that  vocal  one; — and  many  a 
"Palmerston,"  "  Crimean  War,"  &c.,  &c., 
as  mirrored  in  the  Newspapers  and  in  the 
heads  of  these  Stillen  im  Lande  would 
surprise  you  by  the  contrasts  offered. 
What  they  call  "  Liberty  of  the  press  "  is 
become  a  thing  not  beautiful  to  look  at  in 
this  country,  to  those  who  have  eyes  ! 

The  Indian  mutiny  is  an  ominous  re- 
buke. It  seems  probable  they  will gQ\.  it 
beaten  down  again,  but  I  observe  those 
who  know  least  about  it  make  lightest  of 
it.  What  would  Friedrich  Wilhelm  have 
said  to  such  an  "array  "  as  that  black  one 
has  been  known  for  thirty  years  past  to 
be! — Miss  Wynne  has  returned  to  us; 
bright  as  ever.  Adieu,  dear  Sir,  take  care 
of  yourself  through  the  grim  months. 
Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

The  little  Ahlefeld  book  (tell  Madame) 
is  a  great  favorite  here,  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  with  all  who  see  it. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A    POSEUSE    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

If  a  soothsayer  had  suddenly  informed 
Philippe  Egalitd,  on  his  wedding  day,  that 
he  would  select  as  the  person  most  capa- 
ble of  giving  his  sons,  as  well  as  his 
daughters,  a  solid  education,  a  lady  who 
had  spent  many  months  of  her  childhood 
in  running  about  the  country  dressed  as 
Cupid  (wings  omitted    for  church),   who 


only  abandoned  her  airy  costume  for  a 
boy's  uniform,  which  she  wore  till  she 
went  to  Paris;  who  could  not  write  till 
she  was  eleven,  and  passed  her  time  in 
acting,  and  in  studying  music  and  a  few 
romances,  till  she  was  married  at  seven- 
teen,—  if  a  soothsayer  had  stated  these 
facts,  and  informed  the  prince  of  the  rdle 
that  the  ignorant  little  girl  was  to  play  in 
the  Orleans  family,  he  would  have  laid 
himself  open  to  a'good  deal  of  mockery 
from  the  beaux  esprits  about  the  court. 

Yet  such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  early 
history  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  She  was 
born  on  January  25,  1746,  at  Champcdri, 
near  Autun,  and  lived  there,  and  at  an- 
other house  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
till  she  was  five,  when  her  father  bought 
the  estate  of  St.  Aubin,  and  the  marquis- 
ate  that  went  with  it.  The  St.  Aubins 
were  at  no  time  rich,  not  even  before  they 
were  absolutely  ruined ;  and  during  the 
years  that  followed  their  ruin  the  marquis 
was  a  good  deal  from  home,  his  last  jour- 
ney being  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  had 
property.  During  all  this  while  Fdlicitd 
was  her  mother's  companion,  sharing  her 
amusements,  and  more  than  sharing  her 
duty  of  entertaining  any  visitors.  Her 
brother  (intended  for  the  Church,  and 
dressed  as  an  abb^),  was  being  educated 
at  a  lyc^e;  and,  although  mentioned  in 
the  holiday  amusements,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  "accounted  of."  "  He 
was  nothing  like  so  brilliant  a  child  as  I," 
Fdlicit^  says,  with  the  charming  modesty 
to  which  she  so  often  alludes.  Who,  in- 
deed, was  there  to  compare  with  her  }  We 
pass  over  her  merely  infantile  triumphs, 
of  which  there  were  plenty.  At  ten  she 
acts  in  "Zai're"  and  "  Iphigenia,"  and  is 
assured  by  the  spectators  that  she  outdoes 
Clairon  ;  she  makes  verses  that  are  shown 
to  the  leading  literary  men  in  Paris,  one 
of  whom,  Mondorge,  "reads  them  with 
inexpressible  delight  1"  At  thirteen  her 
harp-playing  is  listened  to  with  rapture  by 
the  most  accomplished  musicians;  her 
mind  "  has  a  force  quite  exceptional  at  her 
age;"  and  she  shows  "the  greatest  pos- 
sible turn  for  dancing." 

In  her  love  affairs  it  is  just  the  same. 
"Before  I  left  Burgundy  there  occurred 
an  event  which  no  woman  ever  forgets  — 
the  first  passion  she  inspires.  I  was  only 
eleven,"  she  says,  "  and  very  small  for  my 
age,  looking  about  eight  or  nine;  yet  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  fell  violently  in 
love  with  me."  The  young  man  was  a 
doctor's  son,  who  had  for  two  years  been 
one  of  the  troupe  of  players  whom  her 
mother  had  gathered  round  her.     Madame 
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de  Genlis  is  tediously  fond  of  oraittinja:  to 
give  the  dates  of  the  events  recorded, 
though  she  never  tries  to  falsify  her  age. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  than  four- 
teen when  she  declined  the  offer  of  a  M. 
de  Monville,  "having  determined  only  to 
marry  a  man  of  rank,  belonging  to  the 
court;  in  preference  to  any  one  else,  I 
should  have  fixed  on  M.  de  Popelini^re," 
she  remarks,  "in  spite  of  his  being  a 
farmer-general  and  an  old  man ;  but  he 
had  won  my  admiration,  whereas  I  felt 
nothing  warmer  than  esteem  for  M.  de 
Monville."  Her  capacity  for  imagining 
all  men  to  be  in  love  with  her  continued 
through  most  of  her  life.  "  Custom  did 
not  stale  its  infinite  variety;"  nor  did  the 
fact  that  (in  later  days)  some  of  her  ador- 
ers might  have  been  her  grandsons  make 
much  difference  ;  yet  an  occasional  gleam 
of  common  sense  breaks  through  her  inor- 
dinate egotism.  She  notes  (and  it  is  a 
sign  of  grace)  that  her  governess  openly 
makes  fun  of  the  flatterers  who  compare 
her  to  Clairon ;  and  remarks  of  her  own 
accord  that,  anxious  though  all  the  world 
may  be  to  listen  to  her  harp-playing,  her 
mother  is  still  more  unduly  anxious  to 
thrust  her  accomplishments  on  the  public. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  the  eight 
volumes  of  memoirs  published  in  1825 
can  really  be  trusted  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  events  recorded  in  them. 
Amid  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
Madame  de  Genlis  kept  a  journal  all 
through  her  life;  but  when,  the  Revolu- 
tion drawing  on,  she  left  France,  to  wan- 
der for  years  from  country  to  country  with 
Mile.  d'OrMans,  she  handed  over  her 
precious  volumes  to  her  daughter,  Ma- 
dame de  Valence.  As  Madame  de  Va- 
lence was  soon  after  committed  to  prison, 
the  journals,  among  other  things,  were 
hopelessly  lost ;  and  all  that  remained  of 
the  original  documents  was  a  volume  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  taken  with  her. 
She  assures  us  that  the  contents  were  so 
engraven  on  her  memory  by  repeated 
readings  to  her  friends  that  she  was  able 
to  re-write  them  exactly;  but  (as  in  the 
case  of  Madame  de  Rdmusat,  with  a  sim- 
ilar misfortune)  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
misgivings  that,  although  the  facts  may 
remain  unchanged,  the  point  of  view  may 
have  varied,  and  events  that  have  been 
written  down  as  they  occurred  at  twenty 
will  take  a  very  different  complexion  at 
sixty. 

Still,  take  it  how  you  will,  these  me- 
moirs that  she  produced  in  1812  throw  an 
interesting  and  curious  light  on  the  occu- 
pations   and    amusements    of   a   century 


which  (to  use  the  words  of  Madame  de 
Genlis)  "  had  not  only  passed  away,  but 
was  effaced."  If  the  vanity  which  she 
carried  into  every  detail  of  life  makes  a 
lasting  and  disagreeable  impression  on  us, 
it  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  keen  observer  and  a  lively  writer. 
Indeed,  as  Grimm  remarks,  she  was,  al- 
though not  a  profound  critic,  well  versed 
in  the  surface  movements  of  society,  and 
has  contrived  (he  is  alluding  particularly 
to  "Ad^le  et  Thdodore  ")  to  hit  off  the 
manners  of  the  day  without  caricaturing 
them. 

As  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
main  facts  of  this  strange  woman's  career, 
this  article  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  side- 
lights thrown  by  her  on  the  little  daily 
fashions  and  habits  that  never  lose  their 
interest  even  for  the  most  philosophic; 
what  time  our  ancestors  had  their  dinner, 
what  clothes  they  wore,  and  similar  items 
of  foolishness. 

If  Madame  de  Genlis's  own  account  of 
her  bringing-up  before  her  marriage  is 
true,  she  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
woman  who  has  learnt  from  experience, 
and  has  contrived,  even  among  the  inces- 
sant claims  of  society,  to  repair  her  par- 
ents' neglect  in  the  matter  of  education. 
At  six  she  set  forth  with  her  mother  to 
Paris,  where  she  spent  a  few  dismal  weeks. 
After  she  had  had  two  teeth  taken  out  (the 
history  of  children  is  always  the  same), 
"  they  put  a  pair  of  stiff  whalebone  stays 
on  me,  and  imprisoned  my  feet  in  tight 
shoes,  which  prevented  me  from  walking. 
They  rolled  my  hair  in  curl  papers,  and  I 
wore  for  the  first  time  a  panier.  To  cure 
my  provincial  air,  an  iron  collar  was  fas- 
tened round  my  neck ;  and,  as  I  squinted 
a  little,  the  moment  I  woke,  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles was  placed  on  my  nose,  and  these 
I  was  not  allowed  to  move  for  four  hours. 
Finally,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  was  given 
a  master  to  teach  me  how  to  walk  (which 
I  thought  I  knew  before),  and  I  was  for- 
bidden to  run,  or  to  jump,  or  to  ask 
questions."  The  private  baptism  of  her 
infancy  was  supplemented  by  a  public 
ceremony,  and  then  her  woes  were  partly- 
forgotten  in  the  delight  of /^/^j,  and  the 
glory  of  her  first  opera.  This  was  "Ro- 
land le  Furieux  ;"  and  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  Chassd,  the  singer  who 
five  years  later  was  ennobled  "on  account 
of  his  voice  and  his  beautiful  style.  "  Un- 
like his  comrades,  he  had  some  notion  of 
modulation. 

Modern  mothers  will  exclaim  with  hor- 
ror at  the  notion  of  taking  their  children 
to  theatres  at  the  age  of  six;  but,  in  the 
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first  place,  music  was  the  one  genuine 
passion  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  life  ;  and, 
in  the  second,  spectacles  began  at  a  much 
earlier  hour  than  they  do  now.  People 
dined  at  two  ;  and  the  Com^die  Frangaise 
was  supposed  to  draw  up  its  curtain  about 
five,  so  that  the  audience  were  able  to  pay 
evening  visits  or  go  out  to  supper  after 
the  performance  was  over,  before  making 
ready  for  a  bal  de  Vopira,  Still,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  matter,  as  in  regard  to 
dress,  the  theory  insisted  on  by  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  quite  different  from  the 
practice  of  her  youth.  Her  model  chil- 
dren have  their  limbs  free,  and  may  ask  as 
many  questions  as  they  choose.  They 
are  brought  up  in  the  country  far  from 
parade  or  ostentation  of  any  sort,  —  in- 
deed, so  far  from  Paris  that  they  may  not 
even  hear  of  such  things  ;  and  if  their  bed- 
time is  considerably  later  than  we  should 
think  desirable,  at  least  it  is  much  earlier 
than  that  of  Fdlicit^  herself.  In  fact,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis's  views  of  bringing  up 
children  are  a  severe  reflection  on  the 
training  her  own  mother  had  bestowed; 
perpetual  visiting,  eternal  plays,  incessant 
declamation.  What  wonder  that  the  child 
grew  up  to  consider  herself  a  marvel,  — 
what  wonder,  either,  that  she  was  en- 
chanted to  exchange  the  iron  collar  and 
whalebone  stays  for  Cupid's  pink  satin 
frock  covered  with  point  lace  and  sprin- 
kled with  artificial  flowers,  and  to  put  on 
the  yellow  and  silver  boots  and  blue  wings  ? 
The  costume  seems  hardly  suitable  for 
muddy  country  lanes;  yet  she  wore  out 
many  such  garments,  and  next  jumped  to 
the  other  extreme  in  a  boy's  dress,  which 
was  the  most  comfortable  and  sensible 
thing  she  had  yet  worn,  and  enabled  her 
to  move  about  to  her  heart's  content  and 
leap  over  ditches.  She  had  no  education 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  Her 
governess.  Mile,  de  Mars,  who  came  when 
Fdlicit^  was  quite  a  little  thing,  was  a 
good  musician  ;  but  she  read  nothing  with 
her  pupil  beyond  Mile.  Scudery's  ro- 
mances, and  Mile  Barbier's  plays.  In  the 
morning  the  child  sang,  danced,  and 
fenced;  by  way  of  recreation,  she  made 
artificial  flowers,  and  practised  four  hours 
daily  on  the  clavecin,  the  guitar,  and  the 
harp. 

One  cannot  help  speculating  as  to 
whether  in  those  days  children  matured 
physically  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  do 
now.  How  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
hours  that  girls  then  devoted  to  singing 
when  they  were  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  the 
extraordinary  youth  of  many  of  the  dibu- 
tantes  at  the  Opera  t    Sophie  Arnould  her- 


self came  out  before  she  was  fourteen, 
and  she  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example. 
At  any  rate,  at  thirteen,  F^licitd  had  les- 
sons (at  6  A.M.),  from  the  celebrated  Pelle- 
grini in  singing,  and  in  accompaniment 
from  the  composer  Philidor.  She  learnt 
the  musette  and  the  viola,  besides  the 
clavecin  and  guitar;  and  for  a  whole  year 
had  such  a  passion  for  the  harp  that  she 
practised  it  daily  for  seven  hours,  some- 
times continuing  even  for  ten  or  twelve. 
When  about  sixteen,  she  was  living  with 
her  mother  in  a  convent,  and  immense 
crowds  assembled  in  church  to  hear  her 
play  the  harp. 

After  all  these  years  of  Paris  in  the 
winter  and  country-house  visiting  in  the 
summer  —  their  income  during  part  of  the 
time  was  nominally  six  hundred  francs  — 
the  epoch  of  F^licit^'s  marriage  arrived. 
Her  father  had  made  acquaintance  with 
M.  de  Genlis  at  Launceston,  whither  both 
had  been  carried  as  English 'prisoners  — 
one  on  his  way  from  St.  Domingo,  the 
other  from  India  and  China.  M.  de  Gen- 
lis had  served  for  fourteen  years  with 
distinction  in  the  navy,  which  did  not  in 
the  least  prevent  his  being  one  of  twenty- 
four  colonels  of  Grenadiers,  and  (after  his 
marriage)  joining  his  regiment.  Before 
that  event,  however,  M.  de  St.  Aubindied 
of  low  fever ;  and  eighteen  months  later 
his  wife  married  a  man  whom  her  daugh- 
ter had  refused.  Delicacy  was  not  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  those  times. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  marriage  of  M.  de  Genlis  had  to  be 
performed  secretly,  because  he  had  al- 
lowed his  uncle,  M.  de  Puisieux,  to  arrange 
an  alliance  for  him  with  another  lady,  and 
lacked  the  courage  to  inform  either  of 
them  of  his  change  of  plans. 

The  young  couple  were  not  rich ;  but, 
as  in  modern  days,  the  amount  of  their 
income  (twelve  thousand  francs)  seemed 
to  make  very  little  difference.  No  one 
appeared  to  take  life  seriously,  and  they 
passed  their  time  in  inventing  elaborate 
(and  costly)  diversions.  "  Dressing-up  to 
amuse  Byng's  aunt  "  was  an  entertainment 
that  never  failed.  Endless  are  the  histo- 
ries of  these  mystifications.  They  induced 
one  unfortunate  man,  the  Due  de  Civrac, 
to  lie  perdu  in  a  garret  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  arrival  from  Vienna,  in 
order  to  produce  him  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, in  2ifHe  they  were  preparing  for  M, 
de  Puisieux's  birthday.  They  carry  on  a 
mystification  played  upon  a  house-painter 
for  eight  months,  and  go  through  elaborate 
ceremonies,  in  which  they  persuade  the 
poor  fool  that  he  is  created  a  grandee  of 
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Spain  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  deception 
is  kept  up  not  only  by  the  Genlis  family 
themselves,  but  by  the  servants  and  vil- 
lagers. It  is  seldom  indeed  that  practical 
jokes  have  any  real  humor  ;  but  consider- 
able fun  was  got  out  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis's  first  introduction  to  Rousseau.  Some 
weeks  before,  M.  de  Sauvigny  had  given 
her  to  understand  that  her  husband  in- 
tended passing  off  on  her  Prdville  the 
actor  for  Rousseau  himself.  Having  once 
made  this  project,  M.  de  Genlis  thought 
no  more  about  it ;  and  when  one  day 
Rousseau  was  announced,  she  received 
him  in  a  jaunty,  off-hand  manner,  chattered 
and  laughed,  played  and  sang,  and  alto- 
gether showed  in  her  conduct  little  of  the 
reverence  due  to  a  philosopher.  Her  hus- 
band watched  her  in  astonishment,  and 
when  Rousseau  had  departed,  inquired 
how  she  could  have  gone  on  like  that. 
"Oh," she  answered,  "you  didn't  suppose 
that  I  should  be  so  simple  as  to  take  Prd- 
ville  for  Rousseau?"  "Prdville?"  "Yes; 
no  one  could  have  done  it  better,  except 
that,  of  course,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  genial  and  good-humored."  Rousseau, 
however,  bore  no  malice  ;  and  they  were 
quite  good  friends  till  the  inevitable  quar- 
rel came. 

It  is  to  Madame  de  Genlis's  credit  that 
she  resented  being  considered  a  "fine 
lady  ;  "  but  she  took  some  singular  means 
of  vindicating  herself  from  the  aspersion. 
Immediately  after  her  marriage  she  and 
her  husband  were  staying  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Genlis  in  his  ch§,teau,  and  they  all 
went  fishing  in  the  lakes.  Irritated  by 
some  badinage  as  to  "  Paris  manners," 
she  picked  up  a  live  fish  the  length  of  her 
finger  and  swallowed  it  whole.  It  did  not 
choke  her;  but  she  was  punished  for  the 
nasty  trick  by  the  horrible  fear,  which 
possessed  her  for  many  months,  that  the 
fish  was  alive  and  would  grow. 

The  custom  of  ladies  following  the  drum 
was  not  considered  correct  in  the  last 
century.  Thus,  when  M.  de  Genlis  was 
occupied  by  garrison  duties,  his  wife 
either  retired  into  a  convent  or  stayed 
with  some  elderly  relative.  It  was  at 
these  times  that  she  began  to  improve 
herself.  She  spent  her  days  in  reading 
Roman  History,  Madame  de  Sdvign^,  the 
"  Lettres  Provinciales,"  Marivaux,  and 
other  authors,  while  she  learnt  cooking  and 
embroidery  from  the  nuns.  On  her  hus- 
band's return  to  his  brother's  house  of 
Genlis,  near  St.  Quentin,  they  amuse 
themselves  as  before.  She  takes  to  riding, 
and  "becomes  very  clever  at  it ;"  is  taught 
billiards,  reversi,  and  picquet ;  doctors  the 


village  (bleeding  is  among  her  accomplish- 
ments); and  acts  plays  in  odd  moments. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  is  not  greatly 
pleased  with  the  fuss  that  is  made  over 
her  young  sister-in-law,  the  marquise,  for 
she  never  loses  a  chance  of  having  a  fling 
at  her.  Indeed,  the  art  of  "praising  the 
charms  "  of  "  a  sister,"  or  of  anybody  else, 
was  not  one  of  the  many  in  which  Madame 
de  Genlis  excelled.  The  delight  and  as- 
perity with  which  she  records  the  failures 
of  all  who  attempt  to  vie  with  her,  in  par- 
ticular of  her  young  aunt,  Madame  de 
Montesson,  whom  she  declares  that  she 
loves  "almost  to  madness,"  are  surpris- 
ing. Like  Alexander,  she  would  reign, 
and  she  would  reign  alone,  and  no  attempt 
to  interfere  with  her  sovereignty  is  allowed 
to  go  unpunished.  According' to  her  own 
view,  she  is  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  per- 
son, and  could  with  difficulty  be  roused  to 
bear  any  part  in  what  was  going  on.  "  Up 
to  this  time,"  she  writes,  when  relating 
her  visit  to  the  Prince  de  Conti's  lovely 
property  called  I'lle  d'Adam,  —  "up  to 
this  time  I  was  only  known  by  my  harp 
and  my  face.  I  had  always  kept  silence 
when  in  company,  and  my  reserve  and 
timidity  augured  ill  for  my  conversation." 
One  evening,  however,  it  was  suggested 
that  she  and  two  gentlemen  should  act  a 
proverbe.  It  was  a  prodigious  success, 
and  all  the  ladies  were  crazy  to  act  pro- 
verbes.  Therefore  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments, in  which  Madame  de  Montesson 
and  Madame  de  Sabran  had  parts,  were 
arranged.  Alas  !  "  they  played  not  even 
passably,  but  ridiculously,  and,  becoming 
aware  of  their  failure,  lost  their  tempers 
and  were  very  cross.  Madame  de  Sabran 
cried  with  rage,  and  henceforth  was  my 
enemy.  I  have  made  many  from  equally 
frivolous  causes," 

The  naivete  of  this  last  remark  is  deli- 
cious. The  words  could  only  have  been 
uttered  by  a  person  without  a  grain  of 
humor.  But  then  humor  is  a  wonderful 
specific  against  vanity,  and  is  the  best 
preservative  against  making  oneself  ridic- 
ulous. Madame  de  Genlis  had  none  of  it, 
and  rambles  complacently  on,  narrating 
her  own  triumphs  at  the  expense  of  every 
one  else.  This  aunt,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesson, plays  a  great  part  in  her  life. 
They  are  always  quarrelling  and  always 
"making  it  up;"  but,  whatever  terms 
they  may  be  on  at  the  moment,  Madame 
de  Genlis  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
telling  tales  to  her  discredit.  She  is  furi- 
ous with  Madame  de  Montesson  for  be- 
coming the  morganatic  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  (father  of    Philippe   Egalit^, 
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and  scoffs  at  her  pretensions  to  being  an 
author  and  a  del  esprit,  declaring  that  she 
was  "  so  ignorant  all  round,  she  could 
never  have  written  her  plays  without  Le- 
f^bvre's  help,"  and  that  "  the  'few  clever 
bits  in  them  were  stolen  straight  from 
Marivaux."  "  I  was  her  dupe  in  nothing," 
she  continues,  "When  you  once  have 
the  key  to  an  artificial  character,  it  is 
easily  understood,  because  there  is  not  a 
movement  but  what  is  calculated."  These 
remarks,  deliberately  written  down  to  be 
read  to  the  friends  of  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  them,  and  afterwards  to  be 
printed,  are  not  genial ;  but  there  is  worse 
behind.  Seventeen  years  later,  dpropos 
of  the  marriage  of  her  own  daughter  Pul- 
chdrie,  she  calmly  says  that  it  is  univer- 
sally reported  that  Madame  de  Montesson, 
then  a  widow,  was  in  love  with  the  bride- 
groom, M.  de  Valence,  but  that  she  (Ma- 
dame de  Genlis)  had  reassured  herself  by 
arguing  that,  even  if  M.  de  Valence  had 
been  the  lover  of  a  woman  much  older 
than  himself,  his  marriage  with  a  pretty 
girl  of  seventeen  would  put  an  end  to  all 
that;  and  as  for  the  dot  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  which  she  permitted  a 
friend  to  beg  from  Madame  de  Montes- 
son, she  contents  herself  with  observing 
that  in  reality  it  is  not  Pulchdrie  to  whom 
it  is  given,  but  M.  de  Valence  himself. 

Madame  de  Genlis  would  have  been 
very  much  surprised  if  she  had  been  told 
that  in  all  this  she  appears  infinitely  more 
culpable  than  the  person  she  is  abusing; 
yet  this  is  probably  the  impression  that 
will  be  left  on  the  minds  of  most  of  her 
readers.  She  was  twenty-four  when  she 
was  nominated  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Duchesse 
d'Orl^ans,  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
francs,  while  her  husband  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  Guards,  with  six  thousand. 
At  that  time  the  society  of  the  Palais 
Royal  was  the  most  brilliant  and  witty  in 
Paris.  Ill-breeding,  or  any  flagrant  scan- 
dal, shut  the  door  inexorably  ;  but  neither 
a  spotless  life  nor  a  shining  gift  of  any 
sort  was  indispensable.  As  long  as  people 
had  good  manners,  and  were  rich  and 
pretty,  they  might  find  their  way  in;  and 
devotes,  prudes,  and  coquettes  of  all  kinds 
were  to  be  met  with  on  opera  nights,  when 
any  one  who  had  once  been  presented 
might  drop  in  to  supper.  On  the  other 
evenings  of  the  week  the  circle  was  se- 
lect. The  ladies  sat  round  a  table  with 
their  embroidery  frames,  or  heaps  of  gold 
fringes  to  '*  drizzle  "  or  unravel ;  and  the 
gentlemen  sat  behind  and  joined  in  the 
conversation. 


According  to  her  own  story,  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  not  at  all  a  favorite  with  the 
members  of  this  little  court.  Still,  satis- 
fied with  the  approbation  of  the  duke  and 
duchess,  she  kept  as  much  as  possible  to 
her  own  rooms,  and  busied  herself  with 
her  books  and  her  music.  Then  the 
Opera-house  was  accessible  by  a  covered 
way  from  the  Palais  Royal,  and  she  con- 
stantly attended  the  rehearsals  of  Gluck's 
operas,  which  Gluck  was  conducting  him- 
self. Twice  a  week,  too,  he  made  a  point 
of  coming  to  her  rooms  and  hearing  her 
sing  and  play  the  harp.  She  never  suffered 
anything  to  interfere  with  her  music,  and 
practised  every  evening  for  two  hours. 

When  the  twin  princesses  were  eleven 
months  old  (one  of  them  died  at  five  years) 
they  were  handed  over  entirely  to  her  care, 
and  she  retired  with  them  to  a  house  not 
far  from  the  Palais  Royal,  called  Belle- 
Chasse.  Whatsoever  Madame  de  Genlis's 
faults  may  have  been,  she  was  not  lacking 
in  energy.  She  regulated  the  minutest 
details  of  the  establishment,  so  as  to  con- 
duct it  on  economical  principles;  she  cal- 
culated the  amount  of  every  kind  of  food 
necessary  for  the  day's  consumption,  and 
even  knew  the  current  prices  of  the  mar- 
ket. While  the  children  were  young,  she 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  her  literary 
work,  and  published  her  first  volume  of 
the  "  Thditre  d'Education,"  which  made 
"  a  perfect  rage  "  for  her,  and  sorely  ex- 
cited Madame  de  Montesson's  jealousy. 
In  our  judgment  the  enthusiasm  seems 
somewhat  misplaced.  '*The  Death  of 
Adam,"  "  The  Return  of  Tobias,"  "  Agar 
in  the  Desert  "  (a  comedy),  and  similar 
works,  gain  nothing  by  being  transplanted 
from  their  original  setting  and  converted 
into  dramas.  The  other  volumes  are  sec- 
ular ;  but,  although  the  actors  express 
themselves  in  a  natural  way,  they  are 
moral  stories  rather  than  plays,  and,  as 
such,  not  likely  to  attract  children. 

At  this  time  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
thirty-one,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  vow, 
had  left  off  rouge  at  the  very  age  when 
most  women  would  feel  inclined  to  take  to 
it.  Her  life  at  Belle-Chasse  for  the  next 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  was  very  quiet ; 
but  she  declares  it  was  the  happiest  time 
of  her  existence.  She  never  went  into 
society  at  all  ;  but  she  saw  her  immediate 
friends  and  relations  every  evening  for 
two  hours,  and  the  general  public  once  a 
week,  from  6  till  9.30.  She  soon  had  a 
perfect  little  academy ;  for  her  mother 
(now  a  widow  for  the  second  time)  and  her 
two  daughters  lived  with  her,  while  the 
English   nurses   of   the   princesses   were 
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supplemented,  when  the  children  were 
five,  by  the  arrival  from  England  of  Pa- 
mela. Every  one  knows  that  Pamela  was 
believed  to  be  the  child  of  Philippe  Ega- 
lit^  and  Madame  de  Genlis  herself,  and 
this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  elaborate 
and  highly  improbable  account  given  by 
Madame  de  Genlis  of  the  baby's  parent- 
age, and  still  more  emphatically  by  the 
welcome  subsequently  bestowed  on  the 
girl  by  her  mother-in-law,  the  Duchess  of 
Leinster.  Whosoever  she  was,  Pamela 
was  certainly  a  fascinating  little  person, 
horribly  careless  over  her  lessons,  and 
gaining  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her. 
By  and  by  the  circle  was  joined  by  two 
relations  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  her  cousin 
Henriette  de  Sercey,  and  her  brother's 
orphan  boy;  and  then  came  the  supreme 
moment  of  her  life,  when  she  was  requested 
by  the  duke  to  take  the  entire  charge  of 
his  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the 
Due  de  Valois,  was  only  eight. 

The  appointment  of  a  woman  as  gov- 
ernor naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of 
mirth  at  Versailles  ;  but  in  the  end  society 
was  satisfied.  It  must  be  said  that  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  did  not  spare  herself. 
She  exercised  her  functions  wisely  and 
well;  exercised  them,  too,  without  accept- 
ing a  penny  more  of  salary  than  what  she 
received  for  Mile.  d'Orldans.  She  had 
absolute  control  over  their  teachers,  and 
kept  a  journal  of  all  their  lessons  and 
hours,  which  she  arranged  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  princes  got  up  at  7  A.M.  They 
slept  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were  taught 
Latin  and  sums  till  eleven.  They  were 
then  taken  to  Belle-Chasse,  and  at  two 
they  all  dined.  After  dinner  the  tutors 
left,  and  she  undertook  the  children  her- 
self till  nine,  when  the  tutors  returned, 
and  after  supper  the  boys  were  conveyed 
home  to  bed.  These  seem  long  hours; 
but  in  the  country,  where  they  all  passed 
eight  months  of  the  year,  they  may  have 
been  rather  shorter.  Some  of  the  lessons 
—  history,  literature,  and  mythology  — 
Madame  de  Genlis  gave  herself.  Her  first 
experience  of  teaching  M.  de  Valois  can 
hardly  be  called  encouraging.  She  turned 
round  in  the  midst  of  recounting  some 
exciting  deed  of  his  ancestors,  to  find  him 
yawning  and  stretching  himself,  and  finally 
throwing  himself  at  full  length  on  the  sofa 
with  his  feet  on  the  table!  Punishment 
promptly  followed,  and  the  offence  was 
never  repeated. 

Her  plan  of  education  (practically  the 
same  as  that  described  in  '*Ad^leet  Theo- 
dore") seems  very  sensible;  only,  the 
children  were  hardly  left  enough  to  them- 


selves. To  be  properly  carried  out,  too,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  money,  a  large 
house,  and  an  absolute  isolation  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Pri- 
vate people  would  have  to  think  of  some 
easier  (and  cheaper)  method  of  teaching 
their  children  history  than  hanging  their 
rooms  with  tapestries  representing  char- 
acters and  events,  or  with  a  series  of 
instructive  pictures  painted  in  gouache* 
They  would  not  be  always  able  to  afford 
several  personal  attendants  of  every  na- 
tionality, nor  would  most  boys  enjoy  hav- 
ing a  German  valet  to  accompany  them  in 
their  walks.  The  games  in  the  garden  — 
games  of  adventures  and  shipwrecks  — 
would  be  very  popular  ;  and  so  would  the 
portable  theatre,  though  we  could  have 
wished  them  something  more  lively  to 
act  than  the  "Theatre  d'Education,"  of 
which  new  volumes  were  always  appear- 
ing. If  they  "talked  in  German,"  they 
"  dined  in  English  "  and  "  supped  in  Ital- 
ian ; "  and  at  odd  moments  they  studied 
botany  and  chemistry  and  painted  in 
gouache.  When  in  Paris,  they  all  worked 
at  trades ;  and  on  one  occasion  there  was 
an  exhibition  at  the  Louvre  of  the  Russia 
leather  cases,  baskets,  tools,  wardrobes, 
and  other  things,  entirely  made  by  the 
Orleans  children.  In  their  leisure  hours 
they  visited  museums,  galleries,  and  man- 
ufactories, and  any  other  places  worth 
seeing.  They  were  even  brought  up 
from  St.  Leu  to  Paris,  by  their  enthusi- 
astic governess,  in  order  that  they  might 
watch  from  Beaumarchais'  Garden  the 
crowd  assembling  for  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille. 

Amidst  all  this  practical  teaching,  the 
claims  which  society  would  have  upon 
them  were  not  forgotten.  Dancing  was 
taught  them  by  Dauberval  of  the  Opera; 
every  Saturday  they  "  received  "  at  13elle- 
Chasse  ;  and  once  a  week,  after  the  eldest 
was  twelve,  they  were  taken  to  the  Fran- 
gais.  They  learned  to  swim.  They  were 
taught  to  bleed,  and  to  dress  wounds ;  in 
acquiring  which  arts  they  practised  on  the 
poor  at  the  H6tel  Dieu.  It  is  possible 
they  were  not  more  clumsy  than  many 
medical  students. 

It  is  amazing  that  with  all  this  Madame 
de  Genlis  managed  to  give  up  so  much 
time  to  her  writing;  but  she  produced 
many  books,  most  of  which  were  on  the 
education  of  her  pupils.  Of  these  "  Adfele 
et  Theodore "  (highly  commended  by 
Grimm  for  its  grace,  style,  and  sense, 
though  most  of  the  ideas  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Locke  and  Rousseau)  is  the 
best  known,  and  even  now  is  not  av  all 
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bad  reading.  It  rivalled,  almost  success- 
fully, Madame  d'Epinay's  "Conversations 
d*EmiHe  "  for  the  Monthyon  Prix  d'Utilitd 
given  by  the  Academy.  Madame  d'Epi- 
nay  won  the  prize,  to  her  rival's  astonish- 
ment and  disgust;  but  the  defeated  one 
consoles  herself  with  thinking  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  philoso- 
phers for  the  stress  which  she  has  laid  on 
religion.  In  a  little  story  called  "  Les 
Deux  Reputations  "  (Veilides  du  Chateau) 
she  censures  the  judgment,  and  remarks 
that,  "in  spite  of  his  brilliancy,  Voltaire 
is  really  mediocre  in  everything,  produc- 
ing nothing  but  platitudes,  and  writing 
about  all  subjects  in  the  same  way."  Vol- 
taire apart,  it  must  be  owned  that  Madame 
d'Epinay's  little  book  has  certainly  the 
advantage  in  simplicity,  originality,  and 
humor  —  qualities  not  in  the  least  char- 
acteristic of  Madame  de  Genlis.  The 
affair  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  talk  at 
the  time,  and  called  forth  some  amusing 
comments  from  the  Duchesse  de  Gram- 
mont,  sister  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  "I 
am  charmed  at  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tion," she  writes  to  a  friend,  "for  I  am 
certain  that  Madame  de  Genlis  will  die  of 
disappointment,  which  will  be  delightful, 
or  she  will  revenge  herself  by  a  satire  on 
the  philosophers,  which  also  will  be  di- 
verting; and,  finally,  I  am  enchanted  that 
every  one  shall  see  what  I  have  long  been 
convinced  of,  that  the  Academy  is  in  its 
dotage,"  The  duchess  was  rigidly  im- 
partial. 

As  the  years  wear  on,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  grows  colder  and  colder  towards 
her ;  a  change  which  Madame  de  Genlis 
professes  to  attribute  to  political  causes, 
though  other  reasons  may  occur  to  the 
reader.  At  last,  in  1790,  she  sends  in  her 
resignation.  The  duke  declines  to  accept 
it,  and  a  peace  is  patched  up.  An  ab- 
sence of  a  few  weeks  proves,  Madame  de 
Genlis  says,  that  Mademoiselle  could  not 
do  without  her;  she  is  reinstated  in  her 
position,  and  in  October,  1791,  is  hastily 
sent  with  her  pupil  and  Pamela  to  En- 
gland. This  was  Madame  de  Genlis's  sec- 
ond visit ;  and  on  the  first  occasion,  some 
years  earlier,  she  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Burke,  Walpole,  Sheridan,  and 
many  others,  whose  friendship  she  was 
glad  to  claim.  We  must  not  linger  over 
the  many  interesting  episodes  of  their 
English  life  and  country-house  visits  to 
the  "  castle  "  of  le  chevalier  Hoare  and  to 
the  lovely  conservatories  of  le  chevalier 
Bunbury.  Every  one  treated  the  fugi- 
tives with  much  kindness  ;  but  the  most 
romantic  event  of  their  English  sojourn 
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was  the  brief  engagement  of  Sheridan  to 
Pamela. 

If  Madame  de  Genlis  is  to  be  believed, 
Pamela  owed  neither  of  her  two  proposals 
to  her  own  attractions,  but  solely  to  her 
resemblance  to  the  late  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
with  whom  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  as 
well  as  Sheridan  himself,  was  violently  in 
love.  Her  betrothal  to  Sheridan,  now  a 
man  of  forty-seven,  lasted  hardly  more 
than  a  fortnight.  She  returned  to  France, 
whither  he  was  to  follow  her  as  soon  as 
he  had  arranged  some  "pressing  affairs." 
They  speedily  forgot  each  other;  and  in 
a  few  weeks  Pamela  was  the  wife  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 

For  nine  years  Madame  de  Genlis, 
proscribed  as  an  dmigrie^  wandered  from 
country  to  country,  before  she  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France.  But  the  years 
of  the  Revolution  had  done  more  than 
sweep  away  obnoxious  institutions  and 
the  buildings  that  were  their  outward 
sign;  it  had  absolutely  changed  men's 
ways  and  manners,  and  the  Paris  of  the 
first  consul  was  no  more  the  Paris  of  the 
old  rdgime  that  she  knew  so  well.  Napo- 
leon was  always  very  kind  to  her  —  he 
allotted  her  rooms  in  the  Arsenal,  and  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  her;  but  he 
could  not  bring  back  the  birds  to  the  nests 
of  last  year.  The  very  language  had 
changed  its  meaning,  and  the  polite,  exag- 
gerated phrases  of  yore  had  become  more 
familiar  and  brutal.  Hours  were  later  too. 
Theatres  were  not  over  till  eleven,  and,  if 
people  occasionally  gave  suppers  after, 
the  old  gaiety  was  absent.  Ceremony  had 
taken  the  place  of  ease  and  courtesy.  At 
the  petits  soupers  which  formed  the  joy 
of  the  Paris  oh  Von  s'amusait,  the  ladies 
had  been  all  on  an  equal  footing;  a  duch- 
ess had  no  precedence  over  a  queen  of 
finance,  and  would  have  been  thought  ill- 
mannered  had  she  accepted  any.  When 
the  mattre  d^hdtel  observed  that  "Ma- 
dame est  servie,"  the  lady  next  the  door 
walked  down  first,  and  the  others  followed 
and  placed  themselves  where  they  chose. 
On  entering,  a  bow  to  the  hostess  was 
thought  sufficient,  and  the  visitor  was  ex- 
pected to  watch  his  opportunity  and  steal 
away  when  it  suited  him,  without  drawing 
public  attention  to  his  movements. 

In  1802  all  this  was  altered.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  bombarded  with 
compliments  by  the  newly  arrived  guest, 
on  his  entrance  and  on  his  exit ;  due  con- 
sideration was  given  to  rank  and  impor- 
tance ;  and  gesticulation  and  raised  voices 
took  the  place  of  the  well-bred  calm  that 
formerly  reigned  in  salons.    The  purely 
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ornamental  education  of  former  days  was 
exchanged  for  as  purely  a  useful  one ;  but 
one  habit  of  the ^rand  monde  in  France 
(and  in  other  countries)  remained  as  be- 
fore—  the  perpetual  sighs  of  the  fine 
ladies  after  a  simple  pastoral  life,  while 
no  entertainment  of  any  sort  was  ever 
allowed  to  slip. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  her  life  at  the 
Arsenal  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  vis- 
ited by  Miss  Edgeworth,  her  father,  and 
her  sister,  on  the  occasion  of  their  six 
weeks'  tour  in  France,  which  was  so  nearly 
expanded  into  a  residence  of  twelve  years. 
In  a  charming  book,  which,  unluckily,  was 
printed  privately,  Miss  Edgeworth  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  their  pious  pilgrim- 
age. She  thought  the  celebrated  author- 
ess trls  peu  soignee  in  her  attire  and 
"  surroundings  ; "  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
wore  a  wig  which  was  not  always  per- 
fectly straight,  and  that  she  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  but  devoted  herself  to  playing  off 
her  airs  and  graces  on  the  only  gentleman 
of  the  party.  This  account  is  borne  out 
by  one  given,  in  1823,  by  the  condenser 
of  Madame  de  Genlis's  memoirs  (and 
"  pruner  of  her  periods  "),  M.  F.  Barr^re. 
The  writer's  young  niece  was  anxious  to 
see  a  lady  of  whom  she  had  heard  so 
much  ;  so  they  both  visited  her  in  a  small 
apartment  she  then  occupied  in  the  Place 
Royale.  "Everything  was  very  badly 
kept,  and  Madame  de  Genlis  herself  was 
sitting  before  a  pine-wood  table  covered 
with  miscellaneous  objects  in  the  utmost 
disorder  —  tooth-brushes,  false  hair,  two 
half-finished  pots  of.  jam,  eggshells,  combs, 
a  roll,  pomade,  hair-wash,  some  dregs  of 
coffee  in  a  broken  cup,  the  end  of  a  can- 
dle, a  water-color  sketch,  cheese,  a  lead 
inkstand,  two  books,  and  some  loose  papers 
covered  with  verses."  After  such  a  sight, 
the  "  ease  of  manner  "  with  which  she  had 
welcomed  her  guests  must  have  fallen  very 
flat,  and  her  inevitable  talk  of  herself  and 
her  accomplishments  flatter  still.  We  will 
close  with  one  more  anecdote,  one  related 
by  herself. 

Soon  after  the  Venus  of  Milo  was 
brought  to  Paris  (at  least  so  we  gather, 
though  no  dates  are  given),  Madame  de 
Genlis  went  to  see  it  in  company  with 
Lord  Bristol  and  Horace  Vernet.  Words 
cannot  express  her  disgust  at  the  ugliness 
of  the  thing.  "It  has  bad  eyes,  a  clumsy 
nose  (not  in  the  least  Greek),  a  disagree- 
able mouth,  a  frightful  throat  —  indeed,  it 
has  so  little  beautv  that  I  am  driven  to  be- 
lieve that,  so  far  from  being  the  ideal  of 
loveliness,  it  can  only  be  a  portrait.    Of 


course,  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  that  is  my 
view."  Then,  some  time  after,  she  added 
in  a  note,  "  I  think  that,  after  all,  I  must 
be  right  in  my  judgment,  as  no  foreigner 
ever  asks  to  see  the  statue,  and  it  has 
fallen  into  complete  oblivion."  Listen  to 
Paul  de  St.  Victor:  "Thanks  to  her. 
Beauty  has  touched  Sublimity  ;  the  world 
of  stone  has  found  its  queen.  At  the  sight 
of  her  face  how  many  altars  crumbled, 
how  many  shrines  grew  empty  !  The 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Venus  of  the  Capi- 
tol, the  Venus  of  Aries  hung  their  heads, 
and  acknowledged  the  might  of  this  other 
Venus,  this  Venus  twice  victorious.  Venus 
rising  from  the  waves  has  asserted  her 
empire,  and  gods  and  men  have  bowed  to 
her  will." 

More  than  anything  else  she  could  have 
said,  this  last  criticism  has  weakened  our 
confidence  in  the  talents  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  has  already  challenged  inspec- 
tion by  the  way  she  defies  it.  Yet,  un- 
sympathetic, spiteful,  vain,  and  untruthful 
as  she  is,  some  good  qualities  remain  to 
her.  She  was  ready  to  accept  new  ideas, 
without  being  carried  away  by  them  ;  with- 
out any  outside  help,  she  contrived  to 
educate  herself  in  a  solid  manner,  at  a 
period  when  anything  beyond  a  smattering 
and  a  jargon  was  looked  on  with  suspi- 
cion. She  never  wasted  a  moment,  did 
her  best  for  the  children  entrusted  to  her 
care,  and  never  lost  courage  in  misfor- 
tune. Also,  which  is  perhaps  more  un- 
common, she  never  lost  interest  in  the 
occupations  that  had  taken  up  so  many 
hours  of  her  earlier  days.  Thus,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  world  was  the  better 
for  Madame  de  Genlis. 

L.  B.  Lang. 
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PART   II. 


Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  but  hope  fu* 
filled  is  a  spring  of  never-failing  healing. 

A  FEW  months  passed  in  perfect  quiet 
and  almost  utter  despair.  Joyce  Aylmer 
was  calm  and  quite  submissive,  but  the 
cloud  that  had  passed  over  her  young  life 
had  apparently  effaced  every  recollection 
from  it. 

"Was  there  nothing  to  do  her  any 
good  ?"  the  poor  squire  asked  in  nervous 
irritability  as,  one  after  another,  most  of 
the  famous  doctors  were  sent  for. 
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"Nothing,"  and  their  searching  look 
into  the  father's  restless  eyes  filled  him 
with  a  keener  reproach  even  than  their 
cruel  answer. 

"There  is  no  madness,"  he  would  say 
quickly  enough.  "  Nothing  in  my  family 
to  account  for  it."  But  a  quick,  confused 
cough  generally  ended  this  assertion. 

"This  is  barely  what  we  could  pro- 
nounce madness,"  one  doctor  bolder  than 
the  others  affirmed.  "  It  is  more  a  jar 
which  the  mind  has  received.  It  could 
never  have  been  strong;  and  such  cases 
sometimes  result  from  strong  passions,  or 
drink  in  the  progenitors,  which  leave  their 
heirs  with  this  peculiarly  delicate  consti- 
tution. Miss  Aylmer  will  never  be  strong, 
and  she  will  require  constant  care;  but 
there  is  nothing,  to  my  mind,  to  prevent 
her  some  day  from  returning  out  of  this 
state  of  oblivion  in  which  she  is  now  liv- 
ing. I  should  advise  a  total  change  of 
scene  and  association." 

"  Good  God  !  "  roared  the  squire.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say,  sir,  you  would  shut  her 
up  ?  "  and  his  eyes  shone  a  perfect  fire  on 
the  astounded  physician. 

"Most  certainly  not,"  the  doctor  an- 
swered ;  but  his  inward  comment  was,  "  I 
would  you,  this  very  minute,  if  I  had  the 
chance."  However,  he  only  went  on,  "I 
would  take  her  away  from  Aylmer  and  all 
its  surroundings.  I  would  never  speak 
about  the  place  before  her,  and  1  would 
travel  abroad  somewhere  for  a  year  where 
she  has  never  been  before.  Do  not  keep 
her  too  long  in  the  same  place,  but  always 
be  showing  her  fresh  sights,  and  one  day 
her  mind,  we  must  hope,  may  begin  to 
receive  and  retain  outward  impressions. 
Never  refer  to  the  past ;  and  above  all  be 
very  gentle,  not  only  to  her,  but  before 
her." 

"  I  always  have  been  one  of  the  most 
considerate  and  gentle  of  fathers,"  the  old 
squire  began  ;  but  here  Mrs.  Aylmer  came 
into  the  room,  and  her  husband,  with  his 
head  hanging  in  a  very  unusual  manner, 
shuffled  out  of  it. 

He  went  round  to  the  stables  and  patted 
his  favorite  hunter.  "Am  I  to  leave  you, 
my  beauty?  Am  I  to  be  driven  from  all 
I  love?"  and  he  leant  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  beautiful  creature's  neck,  who 
whinnied,  and  arched  it,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  caress  her  old  master. 

"  Hulloh  !  what's  hup  with  you,  making 
that  fool's  noise!"  cried  the  stud  groom  ; 
for,  like  master,  like  servant,  every  one 
at  Aylmer  seemed  to  use  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

"  Why  the was  that  bucket  left  by 


the  door,  you  fool  ?  "  cried  the  squire  ;  a 
perfectly  different  being  from  the  man  who 
the  minute  before  had  been  nearly  crying 
over  his  mare.  "  I  knocked  my  shins 
against  it  this  very  instant.  A  more  care- 
less, lubberly  set  of  louts,  as  you  all  are, 
I  never  saw  in  a  gentleman's  stables."  jH 

Inside  the  Hall  a  very  different  but  a  ( 
very  animated  discussion  was  taking  place 
between  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Miss  Eliza. 
They  also  had  heard  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion, but  they  were  both  perfectly  sure  it 
would  never  be  carried  out. 

"  And  if  you  did  go,"  Miss  Eliza  jerked 
out,  forgetting  to  do  her  pearl  stitches  in 
the  ribbing  of  her  socks,  "and  if  you  did 
go,  pray  what  is  to  prevent  your  meeting 
other  young  men,  and  what  is  the  use  of 
her  getting  well  if  she  is  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  next  young  man  you  are  silly 
enough  to  encourage  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  ! "  cried  poor  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  exasperated  beyond  all  endurance, 
and  turning  as  only  mothers  and  worms 
can  turn;  "  what  is  the  use,  Eliza,  of  liv- 
ing to  the  end  of  your  life  without  one 
spark  of  love  or  sympathy  or  feeling? 
What  is  the  use  indeed " 

"  Have  you  heard  what  Dalrymple  ad- 
vises?" the  squire  asked,  interrupting  his 
wife,  and  fretfully  appearing  at  that  instant. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Aylmer  answered  shortly, 
with  a  heightened  color  and  two  unusually 
bright  eyes.  She  had  not  said  her  say  to 
Miss  Eliza  yet,  and  she  had  a  whole  pock- 
etful of  stones  to  fling  at  her  adversary. 

"Haven't  you  got  anything  to  say, 
then  ?"  the  squire  asked  quickly. 

Latterly  he  had  not  been  able  to  bully 
his  wife  as  much  as  in  former  days;  for 
with  his  daughter's  weakness  a  new  spring 
of  strength  had  come  to  her  mother,  and 
there  was  a  quiet,  firm  look  about  her 
which  stayed  some  of  his  temper. 

"Say!"  she  echoed.  "I  don't  know 
what  to  say.  Of  course  I  would  go  to  the 
end  of  the  world  with  her,  but  we  could 
not  leave  you.  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
go." 

"  Quite  impossible.  Utier  impossibil- 
ity," came  from  Miss  Eliza's  most  knock- 
me-down  voice. 

Those  four  words  settled  the  squire. 

He  had  been  put  out,  first  of  all,  by  the 
implied  reproach  to  his  own  temper  in 
Doctor  Dalrymple's  speech  ;  secondly,  in 
the  thought  of  leaving  Aylmer  and  going 
abroad  among  a  "beastly  set  of  foreign- 
ers;" and,  thirdly,  at  spending  a  winter 
without  any  hunting.  So,  the  first  speech 
that  could  legitimately  be  contradicted 
was  contradicted,  and  the  law  once  passed 
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according  to  the  Aylmer  edict  never  could 
be  revoked. 

"Not  go!"  he  said,  turning  upon  iiis 
wife  as  a  monster  of  selfishness  and  heart- 
lessness.  "  Not  go,  when  your  own 
daughter's  happiness  and  health  are  at 
stake  !  I  never  heard  such  infamous  con- 
duct in  my  life  !  Any  other  mother  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  go  if  it  would 
save  her  child  !  " 

"So  I  would,  God  knows.  And  it  is 
only  Joyce  who  makes  a  heaven  to  me 
here,"  the  poor  mother  cried  with  quiver- 
ing voice.  "But  you  would  never  go, 
Robert.  You  know  how  you  hate  the 
Continent.  How  can  I  leave  you  and  take 
her?" 

"  Oh  !  Of  course  !  Lay  everything 
on  me.  It  would  not  be  you  if  you  did 
not.  Of  course  it  is  her  wretched  father 
who  detains  her,  and  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  and  of  everything 
dreadful  that  does  happen.  He  knows 
that  well  enough.  Do  you  suppose, 
madam,  I  did  not  know  what  that  idiot 
dared  to  insinuate?  I  had  a  hard  matter 
not  to  kick  the  brute  out  of  the  house. 
Oh,  no  1  You  need  not  look  so  innocent. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  But  hark  you. 
I  will  have  no  more  of  your  lying  tales 
when  those  fools  come,  and  you  may  give 
your  own  instructions  as  you  please  to  the 
household;  but  this  day  month  I  intend 
we  all,  with  your  maid  and  Joyce's,  leave 
this  house,  and  until  that  day  year  we  shall 
not  return.  Do  you  hear  ?"  he  stamped. 
And  then  he  left'the  room. 

"Good  gracious!"  Miss  Eliza  cried, 
and  for  the  second  time  in  her  life  her 
knitting  fell  on  her  lap. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer 
cried,  and  the  tears  that  had  been  driven 
to  bay  by  her  husband's  angry  words  now 
fell  down  her  face  in  a  perfect  stream  of 
thankfulness. 

"  What  for  ?  "  Miss  Eliza  asked,  in  her 
harsh  tone.  But  Mrs.  Aylmer  took  no 
notice  of  her;  all  the  sharp  speeches  were 
forgiven,  all  the  stones  rolled  out  of  her 
pocket,  all  the  years  of  tyranny  were  for- 
gotten. If  God  would  only  answer  her 
prayer!  What  else  had  she  to  grieve 
about?  Greater  things  have  been  done, 
she  would  say  to  herself,  and  the  steady 
faith  that  surely  God  would  hear  her  now 
kept  her  quiet,  and  gave  her  a  certain 
peace  she  had  never  felt  before.  At  first 
Miss  Eliza  made  the  most  difficulty.  She 
proposed  staying  on  at  Aylmer;  but  to 
this  proposition  the  squire  firmly  objected. 
The  Hall  was  to  be  shut  up,  and  only  the 
housekeeper   left  in    charge.     Then  she 
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thought  of  going  to  some  watering-place 
and  making  a  home  for  herself;  but  she 
was  so  damped  in  this  plan  by  finding  no 
one  against  it  that  she  gave  that  up  also, 
and  finally,  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer, who  had  enough  to  harass  her  with- 
out Miss  Eliza's  company,  she  settled  to 
travel  with  them. 

"  It  would  be  so  very  dull  for  you  without 
me,"  she  said,  in  a  happy  state  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  price  of  her  companion- 
ship. 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  with  her  usual  resigna- 
tion, accepted  this  doubtful  good  fortune 
with  the  best  grace  she  could.  The  squire 
would  neither  propose  nor  think  of  any 
place.  "I  am  in  your  hands,"  he  would 
say,  with  a  sullen  moroseness.  "  Go  where 
you  like.  Do  what  you  like.  Amuse 
yourselves  in  the  best  way  you  can.  I  say 
nothing." 

Miss  Eliza  found  fault  with  every  town 
Mrs.  Aylmer  suggested.  At  last  in  their 
desperation  poor  Mrs.  Aylmer  mentioned 
Paris  as  the  first  stage  in  their  journey, 
and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
that  were  thrown  in  her  way,  and  the  many 
reasons  that  were  given  that  it  was  "the 
worst  place  imaginable  "  for  them  to  go  to, 
she  stood  to  her  decision,  and  for  Paris 
that  very  day  month,  as  the  squire  had 
commanded,  they  all  departed.  They 
stayed  there  a  week.  Each  day  it  rained 
pitilessly,  and  the  squire  hung  disconso- 
lately about  the  hotel.  He  would  not  put 
his  foot  out  of  doors. 

"  You  did  not  mind  weather  at  home," 
Mrs.  Aylmer  meekly  remarked. 

"  That  is  good  honest  Yorkshire  rain  — 
rain  to  make  you  see  the  crops  grow,  and 
to  do  the  world  good.  Here,  it  is  only 
this  beastly  beggarly  French  rain,  neither 
good  for  man  nor  beast ;  but  you  have 
brought  me  here,  and  here  I  must  stop  till 
you  tell  me  to  go." 

Miss  Eliza,  with  a  black  bag  on  the 
table  always  beside  her,  with  her  knitting 
in  it,  and  a  little  French  dictionary,  a  clean 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  a  bottle  of  lav- 
ender water  which  she  was  always  scatter- 
ing broadcast  about  the  room,  would  sniff, 
and  toss  her  head,  and  say,  "  A  ;^tf^/ mis- 
take this  coming  to  Paris.  I  always  told 
you  so,  Dora.  Besides,  you  never  know 
who  you  may  run  against  in  a  Paris  hotel, 
and  ten  to  one  you  will  meet '* 

"  Are  Aylmers  afraid  of  meeting  any 
one  ?  "  growled  the  squire,  with  an  angry 
fire  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Of  course  I  have  done  wrong,"  cried 
the  poor  mother.  "  Of  course  I  am  to 
blame;  but  if    I  don't  suggest  anything, 
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who  would?"  Here  Joyce  came  in.  In 
an  instant  a  transformation  scene  took 
place.  Tiie  squire  lost  his  irritability,  and 
with  a  sudden  gentleness  known  only  be- 
fore to  his  favorite  hunters,  he  looked  at 
his  daughter  and  placed  a  chair  for  her. 
She  passed  him  by,  and  did  not  speak,  but 
went  straight  to  her  mother,  who  dropped 
her  nervous  timidity,  and  with  a  quiet 
protecting  possession  told  her  to  sit  on  the 
sofa  by  her  side.  Miss  Eliza  alone  re- 
mained unmoved. 

"  Much  good  this  coming  here  will  do," 
she  muttered  under  her  breath. 

As  the  squire  would  not  get  reconciled 
to  Paris,  Mrs.  Aylmer  at  last  proposed 
another  move,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  get  down  by  degrees  to  the  south 
of  France. 

*'  Don't  move  for  my  sake,"  the  squire 
said.  "One  place  is  as  bad  as  another. 
They  are  all  alike  here.  I  don't  care 
where  you  go."  But  she  kept  to  the  mov- 
ing with  a  steady  persistency.  Had  not 
Doctor  Dalrymple  said,  "Take  her  to 
fresh  places  continually"?  So,  in  spite 
of  the  squire's  remonstrances  and  Miss 
Eliza's  great  displeasure,  she  insisted  upon 
taking  Joyce  to  picture-galleries,  concerts, 
even  to  circuses  ;  nothing  was  too  great  or 
too  small  in  the  mother's  heart  to  effect 
the  change  she  was  praying  for  day  and 
night. 

"  Was  not  a  leper  once  cleansed  ?  "  she 
thought,  shuddering,  "and  was  not  his 
remedy  but  a  little  thing,  so  little  that  he 
at  first  almost  refused  to  do  it ;  and  dare 
I  refuse  or  call  anything  little  that  may 
heal  my  child?"  The  same  spirit  that 
prompted  the  little  maid  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  prompted  Mrs.  Aylmer  now, 
and  she  resisted  her  husband's  taunts, 
and  steadily  took  her  daughter  to  every 
amusement  she  could. 

"  You  are  making  up  for  all  your  years 
of  dulness  at  Aylmer,"  the  squire  would 
sneer.  "  I  wonder  how  you  have  con- 
trived to  stand  them." 

And  Miss  Eliza  "would  think  it  very 
strange  how  almost  every  Englishwoman 
threw  aside  her  dignity  as  soon  as  she 
went  abroad.  There  is  something  deteri- 
orating in  morals,  manners,  and  everything 
in  a  country  governed  by  the  pope.  There 
always  is,"  she  ended,  with  a  very  Protes- 
tant sni£E. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Aylmer 
that  money  formed  no  part  of  her  anxieties, 
and  that  they  could  travel  wherever  they 
liked.  From  one  part  of  the  south  of 
France  to  the  other  they  moved,  always 
restless,  always  seeking  what  they  could 


not  gain,  and  finding  nothing  but  disap- 
pointments and  troubles.  In  one  of  their 
numerous  halting-places  they  found  them- 
selves at  Perpignan,  a  little,  sleepy,  quaint 
town,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  literally 
taken  up  and  crammed  in  anyhow  between 
the  shelter  of  its  gates.  A  slow,  sluggish 
stream  ran  just  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
here  the  whole  life  of  the  place  seemed  to 
congregate  in  the  form  of  some  half-dozen 
women  who  were  busy  all  day  washing 
clothes.  But  the  women,  picturesque,  as 
they  could  not  fail  to  be,  had  not  the  usual 
brightness  of  the  French  women ;  they 
were  too  near  the  Spanish  frontier  for  that. 

"  How  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  in  this 
hole,  madam?"  the  squire  asked  the 
morning  after  their  arrival.  "  You  get 
from  worse  to  worse." 

But  Mrs.  Aylmer  did  not  heed  his 
speech.  She  thought  she  had  noticed  a 
brighter  look  on  her  daughter's  face,  and 
certainly  she  had  more  color  now  than  she 
had  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  made  some 
excuse  to  get  her  husband  to  take  Joyce 
for  a  little  walk,  while  she  wanted  to  make 
inquiries  about  different  purchases  in  the 
town.  But  this  innocent  dissembler  had 
no  purchases  to  make ;  she  only  went  as 
far  as  the  cathedral.  Her  first  object  in 
every  place  was  to  escape  her  husband  and 
Miss  Eliza,  and  to  get  to  the  nearest  church 
she  could  find,  and  there  her  one  great 
prayer  was  that  her  child  might  be  healed. 
The  squire  would  have  laughed  at  her. 
"  Churches  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way,"  he  thought,  "  but  Sunday  was  the 
proper  day  for  them,  and  he  could  not  un- 
derstand a  parcel  of  women  bobbing  and 
bowing  on  weekdays  as  if  they  had  not 
anything  better  to  do,  or  as  if  they  could 
not  pray  in  their  own  rooms."  Miss  Eliza 
had  a  lurking  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Aylmer's 
"tendencies,"  as  she  called  them,  and 
never  failed  to  deal  out  her  ideas  of  the 
"knavery  and  trickishness  of  the  papal 
doings." 

Past  a  great  arch  and  through  the  prin- 
cipal street  till  she  turned  down  a  side  one 
the  poor  mother  hurried,  and  then  just  ia 
front  of  her  stood  the  large  cathedral.  An 
open  place  led  up  to  it.  Arriving  at  the 
steps,  she  looked  back  to  see  if  any  of  her 
party  were  about;  then,  with  almost  a 
guilty  but  a  very  relieved  feeling,  she 
opened  the  great  door  and  went  in.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  church. 
About  a  dozen  white-capped  women  had 
come  in  also,  and  were  kneeling  at  the 
back  of  their  high  straw  chairs.  A  dozen 
more  griefs  were  being  laid  at  the  feet  of 
one  who  had  promised  relief  to  all  who 
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came  to  him.  A  dozen  more  thanksgiv- 
ings, promises,  and  intentions  were  being 
made.  Mrs.  Aylmer  knelt,  and  made  hers 
also.  What  would  she  not  give  to  him  if 
only  Joyce  might  be  made  whole  ?  What 
gift  would  be  too  precious  ?  What  thanks- 
giving too  great  ?  As  she  knelt  her  weary 
years  of  thraldom  faded  away  ;  one  sorrow 
blotted  them  all  out ;  one  great  longing, 
intense  and  almost  fierce,  filled  her  heart. 
Her  look  of  anguish  must  have  crept  over 
her  face ;  for  a  peasant  woman,  younger 
than  the  rest,  paused  as  she  passed  Mrs. 
Aylmer's  chair,  and  the  look  of  kindred 
that  a  seen  sorrow  generally  gives,  flashed 
from  her  brown  eyes.  The  look  was  re- 
flected in  Mrs.  Aylmer's  sad  ones,  and 
this  stranger  peasant  stopped  and  said 
quite  simply,  as  only  a  French  woman 
could  :  — 

"  Madame  est  seule,  et  raadame  est 
^trang^re,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Ah  !  madame, 
vous  ne  savez  pas  quelle  sympathie  j'ai 
pour  vous.  Je  voudrais  bien  vous  aider. 
Ah  !  la  pauvre  madame  !  "  And  she  held 
out  her  brown  working  hands  and  stroked 
Mrs.  Aylmer's  thin,  white,  diamond-ringed 
ones.  Some  steps  came  clattering  along 
the  stone  floor,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  nervously 
turned  her  head.  What  if  her  husband  or 
Miss  Eliza  should  find  her  kneeling  in  a 
foreign  church,  and  a  peasant  woman  like 
this  talking  to  her  ?  But  only  some  more 
countrywomen  entered,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Aylmer  turned  again, and,  looking  into  the 
kindly,  honest  face  beside  her,  answered  : 
"  Oui,  je  suis  seule."  For  was  not  her 
daughter  taken  from  her?  and  had  her 
husband  ever  been  anything  to  her  ?  And 
tears  again  filled  her  sad  eyes. 

"  Mais,  madame  I  la  pauvre  madame  ! 
elle  n'est  pas  seule,"  answered  the  soft, 
thrilling  voice.  *' Voilk,  madame  !  voilk!" 
And  she  pointed  to  the  altar  before  which 
the  lamp  was  swinging  and  burning.  "  II 
vous  enseignera;  II  vous  aidera;  II  est 
toujours  avec  nous  —  le  bon  Dieu."  What 
was  there  in  this  simple  little  speech  that 
touched  the  sufiEering  heart  so?  What 
fresh  depth  of  faith  did  it  reach?  What 
new  comfort  did  it  bring?  Surely  even 
little  speeches  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  the 
smallest  sayings  sometimes  have  the  great- 
est results.  Mrs.  Aylmer  came  away  that 
morning  happier,  stronger  in  her  faith  ; 
she  no  longer  felt  forsaken;  one  was  with 
her  in  her  hard  fight,  and  she  felt  certain 
that  one  day,  oh  1  one  day,  he  must  let  her 
be  the  conqueror. 

But  a  hard  and  fresh  trial  came  for  her 
on  the  morrow.  •'  Did  you  hear  that 
noise  last   night?"  Miss    Eliza  asked  at 


breakfast.  "  Such  shouting  and  dragging 
of  luggage,  and  such  stormy  voices ! 
Then,  actually  —  yes,  actually  —  a  man 
began  whistling  in  the  room  above  mine. 
I  could  hear  him  distinctly.  He  pre- 
vented my  having  any  rest.  Hotel  life 
certainly  is  very  uncomfortable."  And  she 
looked  daggers  across  the  table  at  Mrs. 
Aylmer.  Their  English  servant,  who 
waited  to  see  if  they  would  require  more 
toast,  rolls,  eggs,  etc.  (for  the  squire  in- 
sisted wherever  he  went  on  having  his 
regular  breakfast  at  his  regular  hour),  was 
too  well  trained  to  make  any  remark;  but 
later  on,  when  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  Joyce 
were  going  out  and  crossing  the  court- 
yard, their  civil  landlord,  hat  in  hand, 
hurried  out  to  meet  them.  He  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  inquire  if  their  rest  had 
been  broken  ;  he  was  so  grieved  to  think 
madame  might  have  been  incommoded, 
but  he  could  not  have  hindered  it.  It  was 
the  night  train  from  Barcelona,  and  pas- 
sengers going  on  to  Paris  often  rest  at 
Perpignan.  "  There  have  not  been  many, 
though,  this  season.  Spain  is  not  so  much 
the  fashion.  Some  years  it  has  been 
crowded  ;  they  come,  they  rush  for  beds, 
for  caf^,  for  attendance,  for  everything ! 
and  then,"  with  a  significant  shrug,  "  they 
make  the  tour  of  the  town,  and  they  are 
off  that  evening.  That  is  the  way,  ma- 
dame. But  then  they  are  not  English 
like  madame !  "  He  ended  with  a  pro- 
found bow. 

"Who  arrived  last  night?"  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer asked,  not  the  least  caring  to  know, 
but  for  something  to  say,  and  uncon- 
sciously her  eye  rested  on  some  portman- 
teaus waiting  in  the  courtyard.  H.  C.  in 
letters  that  were  yellow  from  much  travel- 
ling greeted  her.  G.  H.  and  W.  R.  also 
stood  a  little  way  behind, 

"  I  cannot  say,  madame.  Some  gentle- 
men, young,  I  believe,  and  foreigners.  I 
was  not  expecting  arrivals,  and  1  was  at  a 
neighbor's,  and  they  have  not  yet  de- 
scended ;  but  see,  madame,  they  come." 
Clattering  down  the  broad  stone  stairs 
rushed  three  young  men. 

"  I  say,  this  is  the  queerest  place  we 
have  stumbled  on  yet.  Where  shall  we 
get  some  food  ?  Not  into  that  funereal 
room  we  were  shown  into  last  night,  I 
hope.  Look  out,  Henry!  It  is  your  turn 
this  time.  You  go  and  tackle  monsieur 
the  landlord,  and  do  the  thing  well.  No 
nonsense,  mind.  His  best  food  and  wine, 
or  we  cut  it  at  once,  and  some  horses  out 
directly,  for  we  are  not  going  to  stop  in 
this  hole  all  day,  and  the  time  of  the  Bor- 
deaux train  to-night.     Now  then  I     Go  it, 
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old  boy  !     There  he  is  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing to  the  elderly  lady  in  black." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  turned  with  a  sudden  dig- 
nity. Was  this  the  way  to  talk  about  her  ? 
She  had  forgotten  that  Englishmen  would 
scarcely  expect  to  find  English  ladies  in 
this  little,  out-of-the-way  town.  "  I  say, 
what  are  riding-horses?  I  get  so  awfully 
confused  after  those  Spanish  names,"  an- 
swered a  strangely  familiar  voice  ;  but  in 
a  moment  it  was  hushed,  for  Henry  Cot- 
terville  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Aylmer's 
face,  proud,  quiet,  and  very  pale.  In- 
stinctively he  raised  his  hat,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  him;  she  drew  herself  up, 
taller  and  straighter  than  ever.  "Joyce, 
my  darling,  the  sun  is  too  hot  ;  we  will  go 
back,"  she  said,  and  she  took  her  daugh- 
ter's hand.  Her  very  dress  brushed 
Henry  Cotterville  on  the  staircase  as  he 
still  stood,  hat  in  hand,  too  astonished  to 
take  it  off,  or  make  any  other  sign  of  rec- 
ognition. She  looked  consciously  at  her 
daughter,  dreading  what  effect  this  meet- 
ing might  have;  but  Joyce  looked  into 
Henry's  bewildered  face  with  the  utmost 
unconsciousness  of  ever  having  seen  him 
before,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  breathed  freely 
again.  As  for  Henry  Cotterville,  he  stood 
dumbfounded.  He  had  not  heard  of 
Joyce's  illness,  and  her  passing  him  by  in 
that  unmoved  manner  gave  a  greater 
shock  to  his  vanity  than  he  could  have 
thought  possible.  If  the  faintest  sign  of 
recognition  had  been  given  him,  his  moth- 
er's lectures  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  he  would  have  done  his  best 
to  enter  again  the  forbidden  ground,  and 
reinstate  himself  in  the  Aylmer  favor. 
The  future  that  was  mapped  out  for  him 
was  not  half  so  much  to  his  taste  as  the 
future  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself. 
He  had  not  been  so  petted  or  looked  up  to 
since  his  visit  to  Aylmer;  neither  was  the 
young  lady  he  had  promised  to  propose  to, 
after  this  Spanish  tour,  half  as  pretty  as 
Joyce  Aylmer. 

But  her  property  had  always  been  a 
Naboth's  vineyard  to  the  Cottervilles,  and 
as  it  joined  the  portion  of  the  estate  that 
was  allotted  to  Henry  as  a  younger  son, 
Lady  Cotterville  deemed  it  essential  they 
should  be  made  one.  Besides  this  ques- 
tion of  division  and  arranging  of  land. 
Lady  Cotterville  had  also  very  decided 
reasons  of  her  own  that  her  favorite  son 
should  not  intermarry  with  the  Aylmers. 

"  It  is  a  deuced  bore,"  Henry  said  to 
himself;  "but  she  need  not  have  cut  me 
in  that  very  decided  manner."  And  he 
put  on  his  hat  again,  and  twirled  his  mous- 
tache with  a  very  offended  air. 


"Acquaintances  of  yours,  Hal?  or  only 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  etcetera,  etcetera, 
when  you  meet  sour-faced  old  women  with 
pretty  daughters,  eh  ?  "  chaffed  one  of  his 
friends. 

"  I  don't  know  them  from  Adam,"  rolled 
out  in  a  great  falsehood  from  his  lips; 
but  hearing  a  door  open  suddenly,  and 
fearing  the  squire  should  be  the  next  to 
approach,  he  hurried  to  the  landlord's  pri- 
vate little  sitting-room,  and  there,  without 
asking  any  questions,  he  saw,  safe  enough, 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aylmer,  Miss 
Eliza  Aylmer,  femme  de  chambre,  valet. 
England,"  all  written  in  the  landlord's 
pointed  writing.  His  next  search  was  for 
an  indicateur,  and  there  he  found  a  train 
for  Bordeaux  in  two  hours.  Then  he 
called  his  companions,  and  said  if  they 
meant  to  stay  a  day  in  such  a  hole  he  did 
not,  and  he  should  start  that  afternoon. 
They  could  stop  if  they  wished,  and  join 
him  at  Bordeaux  the  next  morning.  And 
as  for  food,  he  could  not  touch  anything 
in  that  awful  salon  —  the  very  sight  of  it 
was  enough,  so  he  should  go  to  his  room 
and  write  some  letters. 

"Never  knew  you  turn  crusty  before, 
Hal.  Better  get  what  fun  you  can  out  of 
the  place." 

But  Henry  was  firm,  and  as  discretion 
forms  the  better  part  of  valor,  he  dis- 
creetly shut  himself  into  his  room  till  it 
was  time  to  go  to  the  station. 

In  the  mean  while  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  in 
a  fever  ;  she  was  thankful,  yet  miserable, 
that  Joyce  had  not  recognized  the  author 
of  all  her  trouble.  Yet  did  it  not  show 
that  she  was  even  worse  than  any  doctor 
had  expected  ?  Then  the  squire  happened 
to  be  in  a  more  than  usually  restless  state 
of  mind  that  morning,  and  he  was  con- 
tinually up  and  down,  in  and  out,  till  Mrs. 
Aylmer  was  in  an  agony. 

What  if  they  should  meet  on  the  stairs 
as  she  had  done?  What  if  the  squire 
should  hear  his  name  ?  Bloodshed  would 
be  a  certainty,  and  the  most  ghastly  scenes 
went  across  her  mind.  A  murder.  Her 
husband  taken  up  for  manslaughter  and 
hanged  in  a  fofeign  land.  She  a  witness. 
Joyce  an  invalid  for  life.  Everything 
that  was  awful  seemed  to  live  and  pass 
across  her  imagination  that  morning,  and 
through  it  all  came  Miss  Eliza's  cut- 
and-dried,  sharp,  annoying  speeches.  No 
wonder  that  Marie,  ih^  femme  de  chambre^ 
looking  at  her  in  the  afternoon,  cried  :  — 

"  Ah  !  raadame,  qu'elle  est  souffrante  !  " 

A  rush  of  color  came  into  the  ashen 
cheeks  at  this  unexpected  sympathy,  and 
a  longing  to  know    how  long   this   new 
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terror  must  last  broke  the  restraint  that 
was  almost  killing  her,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling voice  she  asked  if  those  gentlemen 
were  going  to  remain  long? 

"  Ah  I  no,  madame  !  No  one  but  ma- 
dame  lingers  here;  it  is  no  favorite 
place.  They  go  immediately.  See,  ma- 
dame, there  is  the  carriage  for  them. 
One  departed  at  noon,  and  the  other  two 
go  also." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  portmanteaus  were  being  strapped 
on  to  the  carriage.  H.  C.  was  now  being 
lifted  up!  But  its  master?  Two  men 
smoking  cigars,  and  tossing  up  heads  or 
tails  with  some  franc  pieces  that  were  evi- 
dently soon  to  be  tossed  to  the  cocker  by 
the  way  they  were  joking  with  him,  were 
waiting  ready  to  get  in.  Whom  were 
they  waiting  for?  Would  they  get  off 
safely?  Would  the  squire  just  go  out 
now  and  see  them  ? 

"  Go  !  Go  !  "  the  poor  lady  nearly 
screamed  in  her  terror. 

Presently  the  landlord  came  out  with 
some  red  wine  twinkling  in  three  tum- 
blers. They  all  clinked  glasses,  and  then 
the  two  young  men  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage, and  with  a  parting  nod  from  them, 
and  a  low  bow  from  the  landlord,  they 
drove  off. 

"But  where  is  Mr.  —  where  is  the 
other  ?  "  Mrs.  Aylmer  asked. 

"  He  is  gone.  He  went  at  noon,"  Marie 
repeated. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 
Mrs.  Aylmer  asked,  with  a  painful  doubt- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  Marie  answered.  "I  saw 
him  depart." 

"She  is  strange,  very  strange,"  the  girl 
thought;  "but  then  these  English  they 
are  peculiar." 

The  next  stage  in  their  tour  Miss  Eliza 
for  the  first  time  suggested,  and  unluckily 
her  proposal  was  Bordeaux. 

"Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Aylmer  cried,  "Bor- 
deaux would  never  do." 

"Pray,  why  not?"  Miss  Eliza  asked 
sharply.  "  In  a  town  of  that  sort  I  should 
think  we  might  get  our  clothes  better 
washed,  and  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a 
Protestant  church  where  we  might  wor- 
ship. These  chapels  are  very  well  for 
you,  but  for  me  it  is  painful  to  see  people 
kneeling  and  praying  before  dolls." 

"  Bordeaux  is  too  English,"  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer said,  clinging  to  any  reason  she  might 
fairly  give;  "  and  you  know  Doctor  Dal- 
rymple  said  a  total  change." 

"  What  effect  do  you  believe  this  change 
has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do?"  Miss  Eliza 


asked,  unsnapping  her  black  bag  and 
bringing  out  a  little  travelling-map  of 
France.  "There,"  laying  her  finger  de- 
cidedly on  one  spot  and  her  thumb  on 
another.  "There!  there  is  Bordeaux. 
Here  is  Perpignan.  As  we  are  here,  what 
could  be  more  direct  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Aylmer,  with  a  pertinacity 
Miss  Eliza  was  astonished  at,  stuck  to  her 
decision. 

"  Bordeaux  was  out  of  the  question." 
Then,  nearly  taking  away  the  squire's  and 
Miss  Eliza's  breath,  this  rash  woman 
boldly  proposed  crossing  the  frontier  and 
going  a  little  into  Spain. 

"Into  Spain!"  the  squire  cried,  as  if 
she  had  propounded  a  journey  up  to  the 
planet  Mars. 

"  Into  Spain  ! "  Miss  Eliza  echoed,  elec- 
trified. 

"Yes,  into  Spain,"  Mrs.  Aylmer  an- 
swered calmly.  She  had  thrown  her 
bomb,  and  she  was  prepared  for  any  battle 
that  would  ensue. 

The  squire  and  Miss  Eliza  looked  at 
one  another;  then,  taking  up  her  stocking, 
"One,  two,  three,"  she  counted  her 
stitches.  "  I  say  nothing,"  she  said,  but 
her  snijEE  was  ominous. 

The  squire  was  left  to  do  battle  alone, 
"  Do  you  mean  it,  madam?"  he  began. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  it,"  she  answered.  Had 
not  Henry  Cotterville  just  left  that  coun- 
try, and  would  she  feel  safe  anywhere  in 
France  now? 

"Then  I  think  you  are  demented,"  he 
shouted. 

Miss  Eliza  cleared  her  throat  in  an  af- 
firmative manner. 

But,  demented  or  not,  Mrs.  Aylmer 
stuck  to  her  point,  and  before  the  next 
week  she  had  taken  her  party  across  the 
border.  They  stopped  at  Tarragona,  at 
Tortosa,  and  at  Barcelona.  At  last  she 
lost  heart  too ;  she  did  not  like  to  own  it, 
but  this  Spanish  travelling  seemed  quite  a 
failure — perhaps  it  was  only  the  hotter 
weather,  she  tried  to  think;  but  she  made 
up  her  mind  they  would  return  and  get 
back  into  France,  and  perhaps  try  Italy, 
when  some  people  in  their  hotel  persuaded 
her  to  go  as  far  as  Valentia,  it  was  consid- 
ered such  a  healthy  place.  They  almost 
held  their  hands  up,  to  hear  the  Aylmers 
had  not  visited  Seville,  Cordova,  or  the 
Alhambra. 

"What  do  I  care  for  a  parcel  of  hum- 
bugging Spanish  buildings?"  the  squire 
grumbled.  "We  have  places  enough  in 
Yorkshire  to  hold  all  their  trumpery  ruins 
in." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  colored  almost  guiltily; 
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she  did  not  like 'her  husband's  ignorances 
being  so  very  openly  shown  to  any  one. 
Valentia  should  be  their  last  visit  in  Spain ; 
she  felt  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  com- 
ing, but  this  should  be  the  end. 

The  weather  was  very  hot;  the  sun 
shone  down  pitilessly.  Miss  Eliza's  tem- 
per did  not  improve  with  the  increased 
temperature,  and  a  large  green  fan  was 
added  to  her  bag.  One  day  she  attempted 
to  go  for  a  walk,  but  a  crowd  of  beggars 
surrounded  her,  and  she  had  to  take  ref- 
uge in  a  shop. 

"The  woman  behind  the  counter  said 
*  Anglice  ! '  or  some  such  word,  and  shut 
the  door  to  protect  me  from  them.  I  don't 
know  how  she  knew  I  was  English,  for  I 
did  not  say  anything  to  her.  I  held  my 
cloak  round  me,  and  held  my  umbrella 
tight,  and  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  is  not  safe  to  walk  in  such 
places." 

"  They  would  not  hurt  you,  I  think,"  the 
squire  grinned,  always  open  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  contradiction. 

"  They  had  better  not,"  Miss  Eliza  an- 
swered. '"Still  it  is  not  proper  for  En- 
glishwomen to  be  unprotected  in  such  a 
land.  The  men  all  look  like  cutthroats, 
and  the  women  are  known  to  be  the  most 
immoral  in  the  world." 

"You  won't  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
them.  You  need  not  fear,"  the  squire 
chuckled.  "An  uncommonly  handsome 
lot  they  are,  though." 

Miss  Eliza  resorted  to  her  knitting  in 
high  dudgeon.  Then,  another  of  her 
grievances  was,  to  see  how  utterly  useless 
her  good  advice  had  become.  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer  at  home  was  a  totally  different  woman 
from  Mrs.  Aylmer  abroad.  There,  weak- 
minded  as  she  was,  she  had  just  sense 
enough  to  be  guided  ;  here,  you  might 
as  well  talk  to  the  winds.  She  was  out 
sight-seeing  and  dragging  Joyce  about  all 
day  long. 

"  You  will  repent  it,"  was  her  daily  warn- 
ing. "  It  is  most  imprudent  to  be  out  in 
the  eye  of  the  meridian  sun.  You  don't 
know  what  fever  you  may  take,  and  if  you 
die  the  officials  will  bury  you  that  very 
evening." 

One  day,  after  a  more  than  usually  se- 
vere warning,  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  returning 
through  the  Plaza  de  Martin  with  her 
daughter.  A  crowd  was  assembled  there, 
and  she  stopped  to  see  what  was  the  cause 
of  it.  Flags  were  flying  down  the  street, 
through  which  a  carriage  was  slowly  pass- 
ing; soldiers  walked  in  front  and  by  the 
side  of  it.  Wherever  the  carriage  passed 
the  people  fell  on  their  knees.     Presently 


it  came  into  the  Plaza,  and  stopped  before 
the  great  gateway  of  Santa  Martin; 
the  soldiers  presented  arms  and  knelt 
down,  and  the  priest  descended  bearing 
the  Host. 

"  He  has  been  to  one  who  is  dying," 
Mrs.  Aylmer  heard,  and  then  the  crowd 
dispersed. 

What  was  it  that  made  her  look  so  anx- 
iously at  Joyce,  and  take  her  hand  ?  What 
was  it  that  made  her  notice  her  daughter's 
face  was  very  pale  ?  What  gave  her  a 
sudden  aching  in  her  already  sad  heart? 
If  death  were  so  near  her  in  one  street, 
what  should  hinder  its  coming  nearer? 
Why  would  Miss  Eliza's  words  come  back 
to  her?  The  sun  was  hotter  than  ever 
that  day,  and  when  Joyce  returned  she 
could  eat  no  luncheon. 

"  You  have  walked  her  out  in  the  eye  of 
the  meridian  sun.  You  know  how  danger- 
ous it  is.  I  have  told  you  so  often,"  Miss 
Eliza  said,  a  little  triumphantly. 

"She's  only  tired;  she  wants  rest," 
Mrs.  Aylmer  said.  Miss  Eliza  was  the 
last  person  to  whom  she  would  confide  the 
dreadful  dread  that  had  crept  over  her. 

Joyce  had  no  rest  that  night.  She  lay 
tossing  and  disturbed,  not  sleeping,  yet 
not  quite  awake.  She  was  feverish  and 
hot,  and  her  head  was  burning.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  had  noticed  an  English  doctor's 
name  in  the  list  of  visitors  that  hung  on 
the  wall  of  the  entrance-hall,  and  she  said 
she  should  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
Joyce. 

"What!  Fling  away  more  money  on 
those  fellows ! "  the  squire  grumbled. 
"  You  are  never  satisfied." 

"  You  should  not  have  walked  her  so 
continually,"  Miss  Eliza  said,  peppering 
an  egg. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  did  not  listen  to  these  re- 
marks, but  she  sent  a  little  note  by  her 
maid  to  a  certain  Doctor  Temple,  in  a 
room  Number  83  in  their  hotel.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  would  not  come ;  perhaps  he 
was  retired,  or  even  a  clergyman.  She 
sighed;  but  about  five  minutes  afterwards 
a  rap  at  the  door  reassured  her,  and  a  kind- 
faced,  white-haired  old  man  was  bowing  to 
her. 

"  You  have  sent  me  this  note,"  he  said, 
still  holding  Mrs.  Aylmer's  litde  message. 
"  It  is  true  I  am  a  physician,  and  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  your  invalid,  or  any  com- 
fort to  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  have 
been  travelling  for  the  health  of  my  wife, 
so  I  understand  anxieties,"  he  said,  with 
kind  smile. 

"Really,  really,  this  was  a  little  too 
much,"   the  squire  thought.     "  Not  even 
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allowed  now  to  eat  one's  breakfast  in 
peace."  Something,  though,  in  the  stran- 
ger's quiet,  self-possessed  manner  stopped 
any  grumbling. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Mrs.  Aylmer  said, 
getting  up  from  her  chair;  "perhaps  I 
have  been  unnecessarily  alarmed,"  and 
here  she  looked  instinctively  at  Miss 
Eliza,  who  had  finished  her  egg  and  was 
giving  the  empty  shell  a  decided  tap  with 
her  spoon  —  "  but  she  is  our  only  child." 

*'  I  perfectly  understand,"  the  doctor 
replied.  Perhaps  he  understood  even 
more  than  his  words  intended,  as  he  stood 
looking  at  the  group  before  him. 

♦'Come  in  and  sit  down,"  the  squire 
said,  Yorkshire  hospitality  overcoming  his 
natural  irritability.  "  Can't  offer  you  any- 
thing good,  sir.  Haven't  seen  a  breakfast 
since  we  left  home  ;  but  take  what  we 
have  got." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  went  to  see  if  Joyce  was 
ready  to  receive  her  new  visitor.  The 
doctor  stayed  in  the  sick-room  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  when  he  came  out 
•there  was  a  gentle  pity  on  his  face  that 
made  Mrs.  Aylmer  snatch  both  his  hands 
and  cry,  "She  is  not  ill !  She  is  not  ill! 
She  is  not  going  to  die  !  Oh,  Joyce  !  my 
Joyce !  " 

"No  no,"  he  answered  reassuringly. 
"  I  have  not  said  that,  and  she  has  such  a 
good  mother  that  I  shall  look  to  your 
nursing  more  than  to  my  medicines.  She 
requires  very,  very  great  care  ;  but  between 
us  both,  please  God,  we  will  restrain  the 
fever.  It  is  very  well  you  sent  for  me  as 
you  did,  for  we  were  leaving  this  even- 
ing." 

"  But  you  will  not  go  ? "  the  poor 
mother  cried. 

"  No,  I  certainly  shall  not  leave ;  you 
and  I  must  nurse  our  patient  together." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  but  his  first  action  was  to 
send  his  own  wife  into  another  hotel,  and 
then  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
charge  of  Joyce  and  her  mother.  For 
nearly  a  week  the  girl  lay  quite  delirious; 
now  and  then  she  was  singing  a  few  bits 
from  some  old  songs,  now  and  then  talk- 
ing to  imaginary  people;  sometimes,  but 
very  seldom,  she  was  speaking  of  Aylmer. 
Almost  always  each  speech  ended  with 
the  cry  of  "Mother!  mother!"  Often 
she  started  up  with  her  hands  held  out, 
and  her  face  all  alight,  as  it  used  to  look 
in  the  old  days,  and  she  was  evidently 
chafing  again  at  some  fresh  injustice,  or 
she  was  crying  to  her  mother  with  that 
protecting  sound  in  her  voice,  as  if  she 
were   shieldinz   her  from  some  invisible 


fury  ;  now  and  again  (and  then  the  mother's 
heart  sank  within  her),  she  was  crying  to 
her,  as  she  had  once  heard  her  cry,  and 
the  sound  then  was  full  of  entreaty,  of 
despair,  of  anguish, 

"  You  must  never  leave  her  ;  she  knows 
you  through  it  all,"  the  kind  old  doctor 
said. 

Did  he  know  what  words  of  healing  he 
was  saying?  Did  he  understand  the  sor- 
rowing heart  beside  him?  Souls  and 
bodies  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  some 
doctors  have  the  great  gift  of  ministering 
to  both.  Once  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  partly 
told  him  the  reason  of  their  coming 
abroad  ;  and  then  she  had  also  said  how 
Miss  Eliza  had  disapproved  her  taking 
her  daughter  about  so  much. 

"You  did  quite  right,"  he  answered, 
and  even  if  he  thought  it  had  been  a  little 
overdone  he  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

On  the  sixth  morning  he  looked  at  Mrs. 
Aylmer's  white  face,  and  wondered  if  she 
could  bear  the  strain  of  knowing  that  the 
crisis  of  Joyce's  illness  would  arrive 
within  the  next  twelve  hours.  No;  she 
had  enough  to  bear,  he  thought^  so  he 
went  down-stairs  to  the  squire  and  Miss 
Eliza  and  told  them.  "It  will  not  hurt 
them,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  squire  said  no  word,  but  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  doctor,  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  face.  Miss  Eliza's 
knitting  was  on  the  table  by  her;  but 
somehow  it  was  not  touched,  and  she  was 
continually  blowing  her  nose. 

Joyce's  sleep  lasted  ten  hours ;  her 
mother  sat  by  her  side  holding  her  hand 
—  the  doctor  had  prescribed  it. 

"  She  shall  have  her  as  long  as  she 
may."  He  had  three  daughters  at  home 
in  England,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  hours  a  change 
came  over  the  invalid,  and  a  slight  stir 
made  Doctor  Temple  look  anxious.  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  catching  his  look,  read  the  reason 
why. 

"Oh!  my  God,  give  her  back!"  she 
gasped. 

Joyce's  blue  eyes  opened,  and  with  a 
perfect  recognition  she  looked  at  her 
mother  and  smiled. 

"  She  will  do,"  the  doctor  said,  quietly 
pushing  Mrs.  Aylmer  aside  and  taking  her 
place.  He  dreaded  the  reaction  to  Mrs. 
Aylmer,  and  the  least  excitement  before 
Joyce  might  yet  be  fatal  for  her. 

But  the  mother's  love  was  stronger  than 
the  mother,  and  in  another  minute  Mrs. 
Aylmer  was  the  nurse  again.  The  doctor 
went  to  tell  the  news  down-stairs. 

The  squire   could   not  speak.      "God 
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bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  God  bless  you  !  " 
was  all  he  said. 

Miss  Eliza  instantly  took  her  knitting 
in  her  hand,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
knit;  the  needles  looked  four  times  the 
size  they  generally  did,  and  as  for  the  silk, 
why  it  was  all  colors  and  quite  confused  ! 
She  laid  it  down  with  a  jerk. 

«  Dora  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  her 
out  in  the  sun  again,"  she  tried  to  say, 
and  then  her  fan  and  pocket-handkerchief 
rolling  out  of  her  lap,  she  got  up  quickly 
and  dabbed  a  kiss  on  the  squire's  cheek. 

»*  Law  !  bless  my  soul,  Eliza ! "  he  cried 
in  astonishment,  and  then  he  began  blow- 
ing his  nose  also  very  vigorously. 

Strange  whispers  were  creeping  about 
in  the  little  village  round  Aylmer;  the 
cottagers  tried  to  look  wise  and  nod  their 
heads,  but  none  really  knew  the  cause  of 
the  family's  departure,  nor  of  Miss  Ayl- 
mer's  mysterious  illness.  She  had  been 
so  carefully  guarded  by  her  mother  during 
that  sad  time  that  few  had  any  idea  of  the 
nature  of  it. 

Strange,  too,  was  the  sudden  reappear- 
ance of  the  family  among  them  again. 
Miss  Eliza  was  the  only  one  unchanged. 
"She  was  too  much  of  an  Aylmer  for 
that,"  some  of  the  country  folk  said  ap- 
provingly. The  whole  ire  of  the  place  fell 
on  Mrs.  Aylmer  for  having  left  Aylmer 
without  one  of  the  name  in  it  for  a  year. 

"A  curse  will  fall  on  the  family,"  said 
one  old  man,  who  dedicated  his  children 
and  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
to  the  service  of  an  Aylmer  long  before 
they  could  even  speak.  "A  curse  will 
fall  on  the  family,  see  if  it  don't.  My 
eyes  shall  be  closed  before  then,  but  fall 
it  will,"  and  he  rapped  his  stick  prophet- 
ically. 

"  He  ought  not  to  have  given  us  a  wife 
from  down  south,"  one  neighbor  of  a  more 
revolutionary  turn  of  mind  said.  "The 
squire,  he  would  never  have  left  us,  but 
she  always  was  a  weakly-looking  thing. 
And  now  as  for  Miss  Joyce,  why,  she 
never  rides  or  hunts  as  she  used,  and  she 
looks  as  altered  —  there  —  it's  just  all  that 
travelling  and  leaving  home,  and  that 
comes  from  a  southerner  being  put  at  the 
head  of  us." 

Joyce  did  not  ride  or  hunt,  it  is  true, 
for  her  constitution  had  received  such  a 
shock,  she  never  became  really  strong; 
but  her  mind  was  restored,  and,  very 
mercifully,  the  whole  of  her  illness  and 
its  cause  she  never  referred  to  again. 
That  part  of  her  life  was  completely  a 
blank  to  her. 


It  was  strange  to  see  how  she  and 
mother  kept  their  changed  places;  Mrs. 
Aylmer  grew  to  be  afraid  of  no  one,  and 
Joyce  still  clung  to  her  mother  in  any  diffi- 
culty like  a  child. 

But  stranger  still  was  the  squire's  con- 
duct. He,  who  once  had  been  so  passion- 
ate, and  who  could  brook  no  opposition, 
was  now  so  gentle,  not  only  in  his  own 
home  but  everywhere,  that  no  one  ceased 
talking  of  it. 

One  Sunday,  a  little  boy,  forgetting  the 
manners  of  the  Aylmer  tenants,  pushed 
out  of  the  west  door  before  the  squire  had 
passed. 

His  mother  tried  to  pull  him  back,  but 
the  squire,  laying  his  hand  on  the  child's 
head,  said,  "  No,  no,  let  him  come.  Fine 
little  man!  Good  little  man!  Whose 
boy  is  it?" 

"  Hodges',  please,  sir,"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  curtsey.  Hodges  had  been  gar- 
dener at  the  Hall  for  twenty  years,  but 
none  of  his  children  had  ever  dared  to 
look  in  at  the  gardens,  and  had  run  for 
their  lives  if  they  had  seen  the  squire 
anywhere  about. 

"Oh,  Hodges',  is  he?  Fond  of  apples, 
my  boy?  Must  tell  your  father  to  give 
5^ou  some.  Hope  you  are  kind  to  him, 
Mrs.  Hodges;  can't  be  too  kind  to  chil- 
dren, you  know,"  patting  the  boy's  head 
again  as  he  walked  off. 

"Well,  I  never!  "  said  one  woman. 
"What  has  come  to  him?  I  remembers 
the  time  when  he  hated  children  ;  and  how 
he  did  curse  and  swear  at  them,  too,  to  be 
sure!" 

"And  if  he  did,"  said  Margaret  Silver- 
dale,  the  oldest  woman  in  the  village,  com- 
ing down  the  churchyard  path,  "  is  it  you, 
Mary  Fenton,  to  judge  him  ?  There  ain't 
another  family  the  whole  country  round 
to  come  near  them,  and  '  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,'  I  say."  She  walked  slowly 
down  the  path  leaning  on  her  stick,  and 
though  her  words  were  strong  her  heart 
was  sad,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
family  that  once  had  been  so  bright  and 
powerful,  come  down  now  to  one  heiress ; 
and  that  heiress  so  frail  and  unlike  an 
Aylmer. 

All  the  five  voices  in  this  tale  are  hushed 
now.  Henry  Cotterville's  was  the  first 
to  be  hushed.  He  married  as  his  mother 
wished,  but  he  did  not  live  many  years 
after  his  marriage.  It  was  neither  a  happy 
nor  an  unhappy  one.  He  bore  his  disap- 
pointment about  Joyce  very  philosoph- 
ically, and  in  talking  of  it  to  a  friend  one 
day  said,  "  It  was  really  a  peculiarly  un- 
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pleasant  business,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  thie  poor  girl  was  uncommonly 
fond  of  me,  but  it  would  have  been  too 
awkward,  you  know,  to  have  had  a  wife 
liable  to  go  mad." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her  daughter  outlived 
the  squire  and  Miss  Eliza  many  years; 
and  they  lived  so  happily  together  that 
death  did  not  divide  them,  for  Joyce  died 
the  same  year  her  mother  did. 

Every  one's  life  forms  a  history  ;  but 
the  pages  written  in  this  world,  whether 
long  or  short,  are  but  the  preface  to  the 
life  which  is  eternal.  And  to  each  pref- 
ace the  word  Finis  must  sooner  or  later 
be  written.  The  Finis  to  the  old  music- 
book  before  me  is  written  to  a  plaintive 
little  song  called  "  A  Dieu."  And  with 
these  two  simple  words  I  leave  Joyce 
Aylmer. 


From  Good  Words. 
A   RIDE   IN  THE   GREAT  SAHARA. 
BY  J.   H.   FORBES. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

There  is  an  epidemic  which  is  very  apt 
to  seize  members  of  my  learned  profes- 
sion towards  the  end  of  March.  It  has 
been  given  no  generic  name  by  the  med- 
ical faculty,  but  it  generally  manifests 
itself  in  an  almost  irresistible  feverish 
longing  to  cast  away  the  law-books,  the 
wig,  and  the  gown,  and  to  follow  the  swal- 
lows in  search  of  sunshine  and  novelty. 
In  March,  1890,  I  succumbed  to  a  rather 
severer  attack  than  usual  of  the  malady, 
and,  having  secured  a  compagnon  de  voy- 
age, I  started  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  to  get  cured  of  my  fever. 

Our  present  plan  was  to  go  straight  to 
Algeria  and  to  spend  our  vacation  there. 
The  country  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
in  the  world,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
climate,  scenery,  and  fine  vegetation,  as  of 
its  Roman  remains  whi.ch  are  almost 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  fine  preserva- 
tion. It  is  easily  reached  from  Marseilles 
by  a  very  fine  line  of  steamers  which  run 
straight  to  Algiers.  The  steamboat  ser- 
vice along  the  coast  is  good,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  railway  running  from  Oran  on 
the  west  to  Tunis  on  the  east,  there  are 
numerous  lines  which  branch  off  the  main 
line  and  run  south  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  The  enterprising  Mr.  Cook  has 
exploited  all  its  known  regions,  and  has 
even  stretched  his  octopus-like  arms  as 
far  south  as  Biskra,  an  oasis  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  Sahara. 


Here  we  looked  forward  to  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  boundless  sea  of  sand, 
snake-charmers,  dervishes,  and  other  Ara- 
bian wonders.  L'homme propose,  however, 
and  on  our  arrival  at  Algiers  I  received  a 
pressing  summons  to  go  at  once  far  inland 
to  Ai'n  Khenchela  from  the  wife  of  M. 
Wolff,  the  commandant  supdrieur  of  an 
immense  "  circle  "  of  administration  which 
stretches  from  Khenchela  due  south  to 
the  extreme  limits  at  which  the  flag  of 
France  has  been  hoisted.  The  general 
represented  that  at  best  at  Biskra  we 
should  only  see  a  Frenchified  oasis,  and, 
further,  that  the  snake-charmers,  dancers, 
and  other  gentry  of  the  kind  were  a  very 
spurious  article  seized  with  no  epileptic 
frenzies,  but  *'got  up"  to  ensnare  the 
British  tourist,  and  turned  on  like  the 
water-tap,  as  occasion  demanded,  for  a  few 
francs.  The  general  offered  to  take  us 
with  him  under  military  escort  for  a  three 
weeks'  tour  which  he  was  about  to  make 
amongst  some  of  the  tribes  under  his  ad- 
ministration ;  and  during  our  trip  we  were 
to  visit  curious  oases,  Roman  remains, 
etc.  In  short,  we  were  offered  a  chance 
which  we  should  never  again  get  in  our 
lives  of  seeing  the  real  Sahara. 

Taking  advantage  accordingly  of  the  op- 
portunity, we  started  off  as  fast  as  we  could 
for  our  new  destination.  We  steamed  to 
Boujie,  and  from  thence  drove  through 
the  far-famed  pass  of  Chabet-el-Akhra  to 
that  uniquely  situated  town  Constantine. 
At  a  junction  a  few  miles  from  this  town 
we  got  into  a  train  which  carried  us  by  a 
curious  zigzagging  narrow-gauge  line  over 
great  table  lands  which  afford  grazing 
for  countless  flocks  and  herds,  and  upon 
which  were  encamped  at  intervals  Bedouin 
Arabs.  A  day's  journey  brought  us  to 
Ai'n  Beida,  a  military  outpost,  and  another 
day  to  Ain  Khenchela.  This  town,  which 
the  reader  will  find  on  his  map,  is  half 
French  and  half  Arab,  and  is  placed  in  a 
depression  in  the  chain  of  the  Aures 
Mountains  at  a  height  of  from  three  thou- 
sand to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Here,  roughly  speaking,  may  be 
said  to  end  the  Tell,  or  the  first  region 
into  which  Algeria  is  said  to  be  divided, 
and  the  immense  country  which  stretches 
to  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara,  and  over 
which  we  were  about  to  journey,  is  known 
as  the  second  region,  or  the  hauts  pla- 
teaux. 

Our  host's  military  command  includes 
the  control  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Bureau  Arabe,  which  is  established  at  all 
the  strategical  points  of  the  country,  and 
which  forms  the  machinery  by  which  the 
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French  control  the  whole  of  Algeria. 
The  administration  is  carried  on  by  a 
central  bureau  at  Algiers,  divisional  bu- 
reaux, and  bureaux  of  circles.  Under  the 
command  of  each  bureau  of  a  circle,  such 
as  our  host  administered,  there  is  a  caid, 
generally  of  princely  Arab  blood,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  order  of  the  tribes  in 
the  particular  circle,  and  who  is  assisted 
by  a  khalifa,  a  cadi,  and  by  the  sheiks 
or  chiefs  of  the  countless  tribes  in  the 
circle.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  anxious 
and  onerous  are  the  duties  of  a  comman- 
dant sup^rieur.  While  the  caid  and  his 
subordinates  are  responsible  for  good 
order  and  payment  of  tribute  by  the 
tribes,  the  commandant  has  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  his  subordinates,  to  win  their 
confidence,  decide  quarrels  between  the 
French  and  the  Arabs,  and  generally  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate the  power  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. For  these  purposes  he  makes  a 
yearly  visit  of  inspection  in  some  portion 
of  the  immense  territory  included  in  his 
circle  of  administration.  Hence  the  pres- 
ent expedition,  upon  which  we  started  on 
the  8th  of  April. 

The  caravan  was  to  be  made  up  at  the 
bordj,  or  fortress  of  the  Caid  Si  Belk- 
hassem,  head  of  the  tribe  of  Ouled 
Rechaich,  a  part  of  the  confederation  of 
Nememcha.  This  cai'd  was  to  accompany 
us  while  we  passed  through  his  "king- 
dom," and,  jointly  with  our  general,  he 
arranged  the  commissariat,  providing 
tents,  horses,  provisions,  etc.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  extremely  hand- 
some with  his  fine  eyes  and  noble  car- 
riage, and  speaks  excellent  French.  In 
his  silk  burnous  and  gorgeously  em- 
broidered turban  he  looked  an  ideal  Arab 
chief.  He  entertained  us  right  royally  in 
his  palace  at  a  never  ending  dinner  d 
Varabe^  cooked  in  his  harem,  and  at  which 
we  were  introduced  to  the  two  national 
dishes  of  "  cous-cous  "  and  the  "dififa." 
The  former  is  the  chief  food  of  every 
wandering  Arab,  and  consists  of  a  semo- 
lina of  hard  wheat  placed  on  a  perforated 
dish,  and  cooked  by  steam  ascending  from 
another  vessel  beneath  containing  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  it  is  served  with  sour 
milk.  The  "diffa"  is  a  young  lamb 
roasted  whole,  and  turned  for  three  hours 
over  a  spit  in  the  open  air  over  a  charcoal 
fire.  It  is  served  up  whole,  and  you  are 
expected  to  tear  off  the  pieces  of  meat 
you  fancy  with  your  fingers. 

My  friend  and  I  had  a  very  spacious 
tent,  and  as  we  each  had  a  canteen  we 
could   take    lots  of  clothes,   which   were 
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occasionally  much  needed.  Sleep  was 
difficult  the  first  night  under  canvas. 
Our  horses  neighing  close  to  our  tents 
around  which  they  were  tethered,  dogs 
barking,  jackals  screaming,  all  combined 
to  keep  off  nature's  sweet  restorer,  and 
we  seemed  to  fall  asleep  in  the  small 
hours  only  to  be  awakened  by  a  strange, 
dirge-like  sound  rising  and  falling,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  early  service  of  the 
ca'id  and  his  harem,  who  were  reciting 
passages  from  the  Koran. 

The  camp  was  now  stirring,  and,  mount- 
ing the  Arab  horse  allotted  to  each  of  us, 
we  started  south,  and  from  this  point  en- 
tered new  country  so  far  as  any  published 
map  is  concerned.  We  were  a  goodly 
cavalcade.  Led  by  our  cai'd  and  his 
brother,  with  their  attendant  cavaliers  all 
splendidly  mounted  on  pure-bred  Arabs, 
and  by  our  general  and  his  officers,  the 
rear  was  brought  up  by  the  spahis,  or 
native  cavalry,  and  muleteers  with  mules 
to  carry  tents,  provisions,  etc. 

There  was  a  bright  sun,  and  a  bitterly 
cold  wind  blowing  from  the  snow-capped 
Aures  on  our  right,  and  our  journey  lay 
over  great  ridges  and  ranges  of  mountains 
with  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  shrub  of 
more  importance  than  astray  juniper  plant 
two  feet  high.  Occasionally,  where  there 
happened  to  be  some  moisture  in  the 
ground,  we  found  barley  growing.  The 
country  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  the  high  tops  of  the  hills  in  Inverness- 
shire  which  one  knows  when  shooting 
ptarmigan.  There  was  no  sign  of  life 
save  an  occasional  flight  of  partridges 
flushed  by  our  caravan,  or  a  bustard  hang- 
ing like  a  speck  over  the  desolate  moun- 
tains. 

After  some  five  hours'  riding  we  saw  a 
white  object  in  the  distance,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  general's  tent,  pitched  as  if 
by  magic,  and  containing  a  breakfast  fit 
for  an  epicure,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  our  arrival  by  the  muleteers  and 
cooks  who  preceded  us,  starting  in  the 
small  hours.  The  tent  was  pitched  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  whose  name  is 
unknown,  but  which  has  been  christened 
Enchir  Titten  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  remarkably  strong  position,  com- 
manding the  access  to  a  mighty  plain 
from  which  passes  one  of  the  tracks  to 
the  great  Sahara.  Truly  these  Romans 
knew  what  they  were  about  when  they 
chose  their  strategical  positions,  using 
them  also  as  heliographic  stations. 

After  a  rest  we  continued  our  march 
over  great  rugged  rifts  and  mountains,  and 
enjoyed  splendid  views  of  the  Aures  on 
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the  right  and  the  Plaine  de  Garel  on  the 
left ;  and  at  about  5  p.m.  we  reached  the 
site  of  another  Roman  city  called  Ain 
Roumi  by  the  Arabs,  and  amidst  great 
massive  blocks  of  stone  standing  on  end, 
doorways,  and  old  walls,  we  found  our 
tents  all  ready  pitched  for  us.  Here  we 
visited  an  old  Roman  aqueduct,  which  is 
to  be  repaired  to  convey  water  to  the  plain 
below.  It  is  impossible  to  store  water  in 
reservoirs,  the  caid  told  me,  as  two  days 
of  the  scirocco,  or  desert  wind,  would 
completely  evaporate  it.  The  night  was 
so  bitterly  cold,  owing  to  the  north  wind 
blowing  from  the  Aures,  that  we  made  a 
short  sederunt  ot  our  dinner,  sitting  hud- 
dled up  in  great  coats  and  rugs,  and  were 
nearly  petrified  all  night  in  our  camp  beds. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  our  last  cold 
night  for  some  time  to  come,  and  next 
morning  we  defiled  under  a  glorious  hot 
sun  mainly  over  the  same  bare  plains  and 
mountains,  and  arrived  for  breakfast  at 
the  remains  of  a  once  mighty  Roman  city. 
It  is  named  by  the  Arabs  Enchir  Gourgats, 
and  is  of  the  fourth  century.  We  found 
the  remains  of  a  Christian  church,  a  great 
slab  of  red  stone  with  the  cross  and  dove 
and  the  vine  beautifully  carved  upon  it; 
and  also  a  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  the 
Emperors  Valens  and  Valentinius  (a.d. 
370).  All  these  Roman  towns  date  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  century,  and  their 
destruction  is  due  to  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  who  landed  in  Africa  in  A.D. 
429,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  Roman 
fortresses.  While  walking  through  the 
ruins  I  picked  up  pottery  and  old  coins  of 
all  sizes  which  had  been  lying  crumbling 
in  the  hot  sand  all  these  centuries.  This 
town  must  once  have  been  a  city  of  great 
importance,  proud  in  her  temples,  colon- 
nades, and  triumphal  arches.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  presents  a  pathetic  picture  of 
departed  glory,  the  stunted  grass  and  sand 
vying  with  one  another  as  to  which  is  to 
cover  up  the  ruins. 

Our  halt  for  the  night  was  to  be  at  Sidi 
Abid,  and  as  we  pursued  our  journey 
thither  we  saw  in  the  distance  three  horse- 
men galloping  like  the  wind  to  meet  us. 
They  proved  to  be  the  sheik  of  the  tribe 
at  Sidi  Abid  and  his  two  cavaliers.  He 
was  a  splendid  old  fellow,  dressed  in  red 
burnous,  white  turban,  and  red  leggings, 
and  his  raven  beak,  fine  dark  eyes,  and 
white  beard  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  born  to  command.  When  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  us  he  jumped  off  his 
white  horse,  which  he  handed  to  his  cava- 
liers, and  advanced  to  salute  the  cai'd  and 
the  general,  touching  with  his  hand  their 


hands  and  clothes  and  then  raising  his 
hand  to  his  lips.  He  then  remounted, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  our 
party  he  escorted  us  into  an  extraordinary 
village  formed  in  the  rocks,  out  of  which 
we  saw  women  and  children  peeping  at 
us.  This  district  is  watered  by  the  Foum 
Guentis,  and  we  amused  ourselves  with 
fishing  for  barbeau,  or  barbel,  which  ran 
from  a  quarter  to  one  pound  in  weight, 
and  which  were  caught  in  a  primitive 
manner  by  a  long  stick  with  a  cord  at- 
tached to  it  and  a  baited  hook  and  a  float. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  a  very  in- 
teresting day's  march.  We  were  still  at 
an  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  our 
route  lay  over  the  same  rocky,  burnt-up 
plateaux.  Our  path,  if  path  it  could  be 
called,  was  made  by  the  French  soldiers 
as  a  highway  to  the  oasis  of  Negrine, 
which  lay  to  our  east  in  the  Sahara.  It 
was,  however,  but  a  track,  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  now  literally  open  on  either 
side  to  frightful  precipices,  now  carved 
out  of  the  massive  rock  which  rose  up  on 
either  side  to  a  great  height.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  climbing  down  a  deep 
ravine,  there  struggling  up  a  steep  stratum 
of  rocks,  the  surface  of  which,  heated  by 
the  fierce  sun,  had  been  planed  as  smooth 
and  as  slippery  as  ice.  At  last  we  reached 
the  Plateau  de  Brileau  (about  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel),  and,  as  the  general  had 
chosen  to  halt  here  for  breakfast,  we  were 
able  at  our  leisure  to  gaze  upon  the  stu- 
pendous prospect  which  lay  below  us. 
Rising  up  from  the  great  desert  we  saw 
a  great  range  of  sphinx-like  mountains, 
called  the  rocks  of  Zekron,  rearing  up 
their  crests  from  an  immense  depth  of 
heat  and  mist.  They  were  absolutely 
bare  of  vegetation  and  were,  as  it  were, 
scarified  in  a  formation  of  symmetrical 
straight  lines  by  the  ever-burning  sun. 
The  weirdness  of  their  shapes  and  forms 
was  intensified  by  their  pink  and  red  color, 
which  made  them  seem  as  if  they  were 
blushing  for  a  sun  whose  unrelenting  fury 
could  transform  them  into  such  eerie 
shapes.  Stretching  away  from  the  base 
of  these  monsters,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  there  rolled  the  great  Sahara — a 
plain  of  irregular  sand,  vast  and  melan- 
choly like  an  ocean. 

As  we  had  a  dangerous  and  arduous 
march  to  make  to  reach  our  night  quarters, 
we  had  to  tear  ourselves  from  this  most 
wondrous  scene.  The  sun  was  now  shin- 
ing vertically  with  great  force  over  these 
fearsome  and  thirsty  valleys,  down  which 
we  had  to  crawl.  One  had  to  stick  to  one's 
horse  like  a  leech,  and  felt  that  a  single 
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false  step  would  dash  horse  and  rider  into 
eternity.  The  little  horses,  however, 
which  we  rode  are  wonderfully  sure-footed 
and  must  be  left  to  themselves.  They 
have  their  own  way  of  climbing,  like  cats, 
up  precipitous  rocks,  and  walking  down 
steps  carved  out  of  slippery  and  calcined 
marble,  down  which  a  human  being  would 
crawl  on  his  hsnds  and  knees.  Both 
horses  and  men  v/ere  thoroughly  tired  out 
when  we  reached  Riran  bou  Dokhan,  a 
curious  hole  in  a  sort  of  rocky  dune,  the 
village  of  a  tribe  who  water  their  flocks  at 
the  Oued  (river)  bou  Dokhan.  Fishing  in 
this  swiftly  flowing  and  limpid  stream,  one 
could  scarcely  realize  that  some  fifty  kilos 
farther  south  it  would  lose  itself  in  the 
sand  and  cease  to  exist. 

Next  day,  starting  betimes,  we  passed 
a  place  where  a  number  of  poor  Kabyles 
in  the  last  rising  had  escaped  from  the 
mountains  and  had  dragged  themselves 
down  to  die  of  thirst,  little  knowing  that  a 
few  kilos  farther  south  there  were  wells  of 
water  in  abundance.  At  last  we  reached 
the  gates  of  the  great  Sahara.  It  con- 
sists of  great  zones  of  flat,  hard  sand,  upon 
which  one  could  have  a  lawn-tennis  tour- 
nament for  the  whole  world  —  zones  of 
broken,  rocky  sand,  zones  of  soft,  powdery 
sand,  and  dunes  of  sand.  Owing  to  the 
rains,  which  had  been  exceptionally  heavy 
in  the  spring,  we  saw  a  sight  seldom  seen, 
and  which  made  one  realize  what  a  coun- 
try Africa  would  be  if  only  the  rains  came 
down  in  spring  and  autumn  regularly  as 
they  do  with  us.  The  desert  was  clothed 
in  a  robe  de fite^  and  was  literally  ablaze 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  with  the  myriad 
colors  of  countless  wild  flowers,  which 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  glory  of  the 
African  sun.  Every  few  hours  of  our 
march  we  met  caravans  in  charge  of 
strange-looking  men,  coming  with  their 
camels  loaded  with  merchandise  from  the 
Soudan.  The  men  invariably  came  up 
and  saluted  our  ca'id,  and  formed  a  truly 
picturesque  enlivenment  in  our  hot  and 
arduous  journey. 

As  we  neared  our  halt  for  breakfast, 
Oglat  Trudi,  the  sheik  of  the  tribes  who 
were  watering  their  flocks  there,  came  out 
with  his  cavaliers  to  salute  us.  He  was 
walking  with  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the 
general's  horse  when  he  suddenly  darted 
forward,  striking  with  a  heavy  stick  a  long 
snake,  which  made  off  along  the  sand  at 
great  speed.  This  was  our  first  sight  of 
the  vtplre  cornue^  a  very  dangerous  rep- 
tile, whose  bite  proves  fatal  if  not  promptly 
and  most  energetically  treated.  One  of 
the   spahis  drew  his  sabre  and   cut  it  to 


pieces,  and  showed  us  the  peculiar  horns 
over  the  brute's  eyes,  which  give  it  its 
name.  We  expected  to  see  many  large 
and  curious  snakes,  but  owing  to  the  rainy 
spring  we  were,  perhaps  luckily  for  us, 
ten  days  too  soon  for  them,  although  we 
saw  a  good  many  specimens  of  the  horned 
viper,  and  of  a  very  large  and  dangerous 
lizard.  The  heat  here  was  so  intense  that 
after  breakfast  we  were  ordered  to  our 
tents,  and  we  lay  gasping  on  our  beds,  in 
very  scanty  raiment,  till  the  sun  being 
lower  in  the  horizon  we  again  started  off. 

On  arrival  at  Bir  Djahli,  between  the 
thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  parallels,  on  the 
route  to  the  great  oases  of  Negrine  and 
Ferkhane,  we  found  a  large  portion  of  the 
tribes  of  Ouled  Rechaich,  under  our  ca'id's 
caidate,  encamped  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  tents  being  irregularly  pitched 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  poultry,  and  dogs.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure  some  photographs 
of  the  interiors  of  these  tents  (truly 
wretched  abodes),  the  general  kindly  stop- 
ping the  caravan  and  directing  the  spahis 
to  draw  their  sabres  and  keep  off  the  great, 
savage,  yellow  watch-dogs  while  I  got  to 
work.  The  male  Bedouin  is  a  dignified- 
looking,  if  dirty,  specimen  of  humanity, 
but  he  is  lazy  and  useless,  the  drudgery 
of  keeping  the  tent  and  looking  after  the 
beasts  being,  for  the  most  part,  done  by 
his  two  or  three  wives.  These  women 
are  married  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
they  are  dark  and  good-looking.  They 
generally  wear  red  or  blue  dresses,  and 
huge  earrings  in  their  ears.  At  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  however,  they  become 
haggard  and  hideous. 

The  tribes,  as  here,  always  take  advan- 
tage of  spots  where  there  is  some  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  Aures,  and  which  die 
in  the  desert,  where  they  form  a  sort  of 
delta.  This  delta  would  be  as  fertile  as 
that  of  the  Nile  if  the  rivers,  which  de- 
scend in  torrents  after  storms,  did  not  dry 
up  so  quickly,  or  if  the  heavens  regularly 
sent  down  in  spring  and  autumn  the  rains 
which  our  spahis  called  "la  benediction 
d'Allah."  In  a  good  year,  such  as  1890, 
the  crops  give  an  extraordinary  yield. 
The  caid  told  me  that  a  single  seed  will 
yield  five  hundred  ears  of  barley.  Every 
drop  of  rain  is  then  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

As  soon  as  the  general's  tent  is  set  up  it 
is  surrounded  by  some  forty  or  fifty 
swarthy  Arabs,  who  squat  on  the  sand 
outside  in  front  of  the  tent  door.  The 
"reclamation"  now    begins.     At  first,   a 
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spokesman  who  is  deputed  to  detail  the 
various  grievances  complained  of,  goes  to 
work  with  much  dignity  and  action  amid 
the  dead  silence  of  the  rest  of  his  breth- 
ren, who  sit  like  mutes.  This,  however, 
cannot  last  long.  In  threes  and  fours  they 
soon  begin  to  speak  all  together,  till  the 
noise  becomes  so  deafening  that  the  gen- 
eral quells  them  with  difficulty,  and  pro- 
ceeds either  to  redress  the  grievances  or  to 
give  judgment  in  the  case  appealed  to  him. 
This  tent  scene  amidst  the  Bedouin  en- 
campment seemed  to  me  like  a  chapter  in 
the  Old  Testament  history,  and  I  could 
easily  imagine  that  I  had  been  suddenly 
carried  by  Eastern  magic  into  an  encamp- 
ment at  the  desert  wells  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

As  there  were  still  some  three  hours 
before  sunset  and  much  barley  nearly  ripe 
for  cutting,  not  to  mention  acres  of  wild 
flowers,  I  started  with  the  cai'd's  brother, 
a  magnificent  fellow  and  a  well-reputed 
sportsman,  to  shoot  quail.  The  scouts, 
who  had  been  sent  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, returned,  reporting  that  owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  desert  sand  the  gazelle  we 
had  hoped  to  find  were  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. My  prince's  modus  operandi  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  In  his  long  burnous 
he  did  not  seem  to  care  to  do  more  walk- 
ing than  he  could  help,  and  he  invariably 
rode  his  charger  to  and  from  the  patches 
of  covert.  Dismounting,  and  handing  his 
horse  to  his  horsemen,  he  proceeded  to 
work  away  with  two  mongrel  yellow  French 
pointers.  Accustomed  to  the  "creepy" 
ways  of  quail,  these  chiens  de  la  chasse  had 
lost  whatever  steadiness  they  may  once 
have  possessed.  On  they  continually 
rushed  with  their  noses  in  the  long  bar- 
ley, and,  finally,  the  whole  affair  became  a 
regular  "  sauve  qui  pent."  The  prince  pur- 
suing the  dogs,  with  his  gun  held  before 
him  "on  the  ready,"  and  adjuring  Perdrix 
(one  of  his  curs)  to  behave  "doucement," 
and  using  other  expletives  which,  from  my 
ignorance  of  Arabic,  I  failed  to  under- 
stand, but  which,  I  fear,  were  anything  but 
"good  words."  When  the  bird  was  at 
last  shoved  up  by  the  dogs  the  prince  in- 
variably blazed  away  (and  on  the  whole 
with  great  success)  at  ten  yards,  though  I 
found  I  often,  at  twenty-five  yards,  got  my 
one  barrel  in  after  he  had  had  his  two 
shots  at  close  range.  After  securing  a 
capital  bag  and  leaving  many  dead  or 
wounded  birds  unfoundin  the  long  barley 
a  prey  to  the  snakes,  we  "  ceased  firing," 
but  it  will  be  long  before  I  forget  my  daily 
"bursts  "(I  can  call  them  nothing  else) 
with  this  Arabian  skekarry. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE  CASTLE  OF   MIRAMAR. 

A  RANGE  of  dreary  limestone  hills  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Adriatic, 
beyond  the  busy  port  of  Trieste  —  the 
starting-point  of  the  boat  which  conveys 
visitors  to  Miramar.  The  castle  rises  in 
solitary  grandeur,  between  sea  and  sky, 
on  the  outlying  rocks  of  a  desolate  creek 
in  the  iron-bound  coast ;  and  the  mournful 
character  of  the  surrounding  scenery  deep- 
ens the  impression  of  intense  loneliness 
conveyed  by  the  solemn  pile.  Crenellated 
battlements  above  long  rows  of  arched  and 
mullioned  windows  surmount  a  broad  stone 
rampart  which  fortifies  the  grey  crags 
laved  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic. 
A  soft  breeze  rustles  the  thick  mantle  of 
ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  on  the  bastions, 
and  a  shower  of  scarlet  leaves  flutters 
down  to  the  sea.  The  Austrian  flag 
droops  at  half-mast  from  a  massive  tower, 
for  Miramar  was  once  the  home  of  the 
ill-fated  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Mexico, 
and  the  deserted  castle  is  left  unchanged, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  murdered 
sovereign.  The  silence  and  solitude  are 
unbroken,  and  the  associations  of  a  more 
distant  past  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, blotted  out  by  the  dark  shadow 
of  that  terrible  tragedy  which  touches  us 
with  the  sense  of  recent  loss. 

From  the  stone  quay  which  forms  the 
water-gate  of  the  castle,  marble  steps  lead 
to  the  great  terrace  above  the  ramparts. 
The  sculptured  balustrades  are  wreathed 
with  purple  clematis,  and  a  flame  of  gera- 
niums fills  the  marble  vases  with  vivid 
color. 

Although  Miramar  rises  on  its  rocky 
parapet  sheer  and  straight  from  the  water's 
edge,  the  gardens  stretch  backward  in 
endless  variety  of  leafy  avenue  and  shady 
bower,  green  pleasaunce  and  terraced  hill, 
until  they  merge  into  black  pine  woods 
beneath  the  barren  mountains  which  close 
the  prospect  and  add  to  the  seclusion  of 
the  lonely  scene.  Aisles  of  white  and 
crimson  roses  in  full  autumnal  bloom  form 
vistas  of  fragrant  shade,  and  the  trellised 
arches  reveal  a  silvery  glimpse  of  falling 
fountains.  The  aromatic  scent  of  fir-trees 
mingles  with  the  breath  of  a  thousand 
flowers,  while  the  lapsing  water  and  the 
cooing  of  doves  blend  those  associations 
of  woodland  and  sea  which  add  their  po- 
etical charms  to  the  haunted  spot. 

The  carved  stone  porch  of  the  grand 
entrance  to  this  regalawelling  is  veiled  by 
a  luxuriant  growtli  of  bronze  and  crimson 
creepers,  flinging  wreaths  and  tendrils 
over  turret  and   pinnacle,  and  brightening 
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the  gloom  of  the  dark  ivy  which  frames 
oriel  window  and  sculptured  balcony. 
Oaken  doors  with  emblazoned  shields 
open  into  a  noble  hall  panelled  with  black- 
est oak,  and  lighted  by  lancets  painted 
with  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Austrian 
archdukes.  Armor,  weapons,  antlers,  and 
tattered  banners  line  the  walls  and  deco- 
rate the  grand  staircase  which  leads  to  a 
corridor  filled  with  splendid  family  por- 
traits of  the  royal  house  of  Habsburg. 
The  haughty  face  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  mournful  beauty  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
her  ill-fated  daughter,  are  conspicuous 
amidst  the  long  line  of  Austrian  prin- 
cesses; and  the  joyous  face  of  Carl  von 
Lothringen,  flushed  with  victory  as  he 
waves  the  banner  of  conquering  Lorraine, 
occupies  the  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of 
royal  archdukes  renowned  for  military 
prowess  and  knightly  deeds. 

Although  no  reigning  family  in  Europe 
numbers  more  tragedies  in  its  annals  than 
this  famous  house  of  Habsburg,  the  in- 
terest of  the  pictures  culminates  in  the 
portraits  of  Maximilian  and  his  stricken 
consort;  and  the  tragic  memories  of  Aus- 
trian sovereignty  reach  their  climax  in  the 
mournful  records  of  these  two  royal  lives, 
the  violent  death  of  the  one  overthrowing 
the  tottering  reason  of  the  other,  so  long 
undermined  by  agonies  of  suspense  and 
dread.  The  soldierly  figure  and  dignified 
bearing  of  the  emperor  are  displayed  to 
advantage  in  his  crimson  robes  of  state. 
The  broad  forehead  denotes  intellectual 
power,  and  the  firm  mouth,  shaded,  but 
not  concealed,  by  the  long,  fair  moustache, 
expresses  the  unflinching  courage  of  a 
gallant  race.  In  the  melancholy  blue  eyes 
imaginative  minds  have  often  recognized 
the  haunted  expression  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  faces  of  those  doomed  to  an 
untimely  end,  as  though  the  shadow  of 
coming  death  fell  across  life  even  in  its 
prime  and  flower.  Whether  this  be  fact 
or  fancy,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as 
to  the  cloud  of  care  and  sadness  which 
rests  on  Maximilian's  face. 

The  fair  features  of  Charlotte  of  Mexico 
reflect  something  of  this  wistful  anxiety, 
and  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  brilliant  dark 
eyes  almost  contradicts  the  smile  which 
plays  round  the  sensitive  mouth.  A  more 
pitiable  spectacle  than  that  of  the  poor 
distraught  empress  was  never  witnessed 
by  the  European  courts  from  which  she 
implored  help,  when  her  mind  at  length 
gave  way  beneath  the  terrible  strain  of 
anguish  and  despair. 

An  oppressive  weight  of  mournful  mem- 
ories broods  over  desolate  Miramar,  re- 


plete with  all  that  contributes  to  mental 
culture  and  physical  enjoyment;  but  only 
reminding  us  the  more  vividly  of  that  ill- 
starred  life  which  no  human  means  could 
solace  or  save.  In  the  oak-panelled  libra- 
ry, the  favorite  books  of  the  unfortunate 
emperor  remain  just  as  he  left  them;  his 
music-score  stands  on  the  organ,  and 
traces  of  daily  occupations  are  seen  in  an 
unfinished  sketch,  a  half-written  letter  on 
an  open  desk,  and  a  collection  of  works 
on  navigation  —  his  favorite  study —  with 
notes  pencilled  on  the  margins  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  book-shelves,  with 
their  copies  of  English  poems,  plays,  and 
novels,  interspersed  with  classical  au- 
thors, and  modern  works  in  French  and 
Italian,  testify  to  the  wide  and  liberal  cul- 
ture attained  by  Maximilian  in  days  of 
leisure  and  liberty.  These  mementoes  of 
his  sacrificed  life  invest  the  story  of  tlie 
hapless  monarch  with  a  tangible  reality. 
In  the  oriel  window  of  a  book-lined  recess 
his  favorite  armchair  stands  by  the  open 
casement,  where  he  loved  to  sit  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  waves  which  still 
dash  on  the  rocks  a  hundred  feet  below 
this  ideal  "  castle  by  the  sea." 

We  are  almost  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  little  German  poem  of  that  name, 
familiarized  to  us  by  Longfellow's  trans- 
lation, was  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Mira- 
mar, so  exactly  does  it  correspond  with 
the  poet's  description  of  the  castle  which 
mirrors  itself  in  the  waves  and  soars  up- 
ward into  the  crimson  light  of  sunset. 

We  pass  through  banqueting-hall  and 
throne-room,  gorgeous  with  emblazoned 
banners  and  fading  tapestry,  the  Austrian 
eagle  surmounting  the  throne  and  carved 
in  high  relief  upon  the  oaken  ceiling. 
Every  saloon  is  enriched  with  treasures 
of  art  in  marble,  mosaic,  and  porcelain. 
Hirschvogel  stoves,  adorned  with  Scrip- 
tural scenes  in  blue  and  white  faience, 
stand  in  arched  alcoves;  and  cabinets  of 
exquisite  Kronenthal  china  fill  gilded  re- 
cesses between  the  long  windows  which 
overlook  the  wide  blue  sea. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  Empress 
Charlotte  are  also  left  untouched  since 
her  last  sojourn  at  Miramar.  A  group  of 
miniatures,  framed  in  pearls,  rests  on  an 
ebony  work-table;  a  guitar,  tied  with  a 
faded  blue  ribbon  lies  in  an  open  velvet 
case ;  and  a  well-worn  book  of  devotions 
remains  on  the  back  of  a  prie-dieu  chair, 
beneath  an  ivory  crucifix  in  a  little  oratory. 
The  white-and-gold  walls,  painted  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  are  draped  with  pale 
blue  satin  ;  and  the  delicate  coloring  of 
these  beautiful  chambers  contrasts  sharply 
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with  the  sombre  grandeur  which  character- 
izes the  greater  part  of  the  feudal  castle. 

An  arcaded  cloister  leads  to  the  private 
chapel  of  the  royal  household.  Shafts  of 
ruby  light  from  lancet  windows  pierce  the 
dusky  shadows  of  the  dim  interior,  and 
emphasize,  rather  than  illuminate,  the 
solemn  gloom.  The  tarnished  silver  of  tab- 
ernacle and  candlesticks  gleams  through 
the  mysterious  twilight,  and  a  crimson 
stain  falls  across  the  marble  altar,  before 
which  Maximilian  so  often  knelt  in  prayer. 

How  great  was  the  change  from  the 
peaceful  life  of  Miramar  to  the  stormy 
reign  in  turbulent  Mexico,  whence  the 
hearts  of  the  imperial  exiles  must  have 
turned  with  hopeless  yearning  towards 
their  distant  home,  longing  amid  the  cares 
of  State  for  the  happiness  lost  forever 
amid  the  strife  and  bloodshed  of  the  new 
Western  empire! 

From  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  Mexico  under  Cortez,  the  history  of 
the  country  has  been  a  ceaseless  record 
of  anarchy  and  revolution.  The  union  of 
Spaniard,  Indian,  and  Negro  —  from 
whence  the  modern  Mexican  traces  his 
descent  —  contains  opposing  elements 
which  have  ever  retarded  the  advance  of 
anything  beyond  a  nominal  civilization. 
Indian  tribes  and  Creole  settlers  increased 
the  difficulties  of  government.  Successive 
revolts  reduced  Mexico  to  a  condition  of 
social  ruin  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country 
became  hopelessly  involved. 

The  president  Juarez  succeeded  in 
divorcing  Church  and  State,  and  the  gov- 
ernment annexed  all  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty. Foreign  powers  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  aid  the  Church  party,  and 
sent  forces  to  Mexico  in  order  to  secure 
reparation  for  losses  sustained  by  their 
own  subjects  who  had  settled  in  the 
republic.  English  and  Spanish  claims 
were  adjusted  by  negotiation,  and  their 
forces  withdrawn.  The  French  troops 
alone  remained,  and,  after  several  defeats, 
occupied  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1863.  A 
regency  was  formed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
establish  hereditary  government  under  a 
Roman  Catholic  emperor.  The  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria  accepted  the 
f>ro£Fered  crown,  but  the  peace  which  fol- 
owed  his  arrival  in  Mexico  was  of  short 
duration.  The  troops  under  Juarez,  the 
deposed  president,  broke  out  into  open 
revolt,  and  their  victories  were  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army. 
Maximilian  was  thus  thrown  entirely  on 


his  own  resources,  and  contending  factions 
rendered  his  position  absolutely  untenable. 
The  clouds  which  had  so  long  been  gather- 
ing broke  at  length  in  darkest  storm,  and 
in  May,  1867,  the  climax  came,  when  the 
brave  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings  was 
captured  and  shot  by  his  merciless  sub- 
jects. 

As  our  little  boat  bears  us  away  from 
the  grand  old  castle,  lancet  and  oriel 
gleam  like  jewels  in  the  golden  light  of  a 
radiant  afterglow,  the  solemn  towers  throw 
dark  shadows  over  the  lustrous  blue  of  the 
sleeping  sea,  and  the  plash  of  oars  alone 
breaks  the  silence  which  lingers  perpet- 
ually round  lonely  Miramar.  No  memo- 
rial chapel  or  stately  tomb  could  so 
adequately  enshrine  the  unfading  memory 
of  the  murdered  emperor  as  this  home 
which  he  loved  so  well,  wherein  every 
room  seems  haunted  by  his  presence  or 
pervaded  by  his  taste  and  culture. 

The  stern  page  of  contemporary  history, 
which  hitherto  appeared  confused  and 
dim,  is  henceforth  translated  into  a  vivid 
reality,  so  deeply  is  every  detail  engraved 
on  the  mind  by  a  visit  to  Miramar.  His- 
torical characters,  when  of  royal  lineage, 
often  appear  to  us  as  a  mere  gallery  of 
portraits,  fenced  off  by  a  hedge  of  State 
ceremonial  from  that  close  intercourse 
which  alone  can  reveal  the  common  human- 
ity which  they  share.  As  we  wander 
through  the  halls  of  Maximilian's  noble 
castle,  with  its  wealth  of  pathetic  memo- 
ries, and  trace  the  details  of  his  daily  life, 
the  personality  of  the  luckless  monarch 
impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  in  clear 
and  decided  outlines.  We  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  dauntless  courage  which  obeyed 
the  call  to  a  life  and  duty  which  must  have 
been  especially  distasteful  to  one  of  his 
gentle,  scholarly  temperament.  Conse- 
quences could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  con- 
sidered. It  is  an  inspiriting  thought,  that 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  days  of 
chivalry  have  not  quite  passed  away,  and 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  the  example  of 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  who  so  nobly  ful- 
filled the  motto  of  ancient  days  :  "  Fais  ce 
que  dois,  advienneque  pourra." 

Our  little  boat  drifts  through  the  rocky 
channel  of  the  lonely  creek,  where  Miramar 
stands  on  its  solitary  outpost  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  rising  moon  silvers  the  sea 
and  throws  a  mournful  radiance  over  tur- 
ret and  pinnacle,  as  we  turn  for  a  last  look 
at  the  sacred  monument  of  a  lost  cause 
and  a  sacrificed  life. 
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GIRLS   OF  THE 

LETTER  I. 

{From  Miss  Mary  Lo^ic  to  Miss  Rosa 
Blackbord.) 

Coached  Cottage. 

My  dear  Rosa, — 

I  fancy  I  told  you  that  my  Uncle  Jack 
was  coming  home  from  sea.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  six  years  —  in  fact  he  left 
England  when  I  was  a  child  of  four  or  so. 
As  you  know,  I  am  now  ten.  I  naturally 
was  rather  curious  to  meet  him.  Well  he 
is  here,  and  I  am  fairly  puzzled.  He  is 
rather  a  nice  fellow  —  partly  educated. 
He  is  distinctly  shaky  with  his  classics, 
and  has  evidently  forgotten  half  his  math- 
ematics. However  we  got  on  pretty  well. 
He  seemed  to  be  interested  in  my  lecture 
upon  astronomy,  and  said  "  I  seemed  to 
be  a  hand  at  chemistry."  Well  so  I  am. 
As  you  know,  when  I  was  a  mere  child  I 
was  always  fond  of  experiments  of  an  ana- 
lytical character.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
a'  doll,  and  I  suppose  he  referred  to  the 
old  lay-figure  that  I  was  wont  to  sketch 
before  I  took  to  studying  from  the  nude. 
And  now  you  will  ask,  why  I  am  writing 
to  you,  when  both  you  and  I  are  so  busy 
—  when  we  are  both  preparing  for  matric- 
ulation ?  When  we  have  so  little  spare 
time  at  our  disposal? 

I  will  tell  you.  The  fact  is,  he  accuses 
me  of  ignorance  in  the  biographical  sec- 
tion of  my  studies.  He  gave  me  the  his- 
tory of  a  gentleman  who  used  a  blue  dye 
for  his  moustache  and  murdered  his  wives 
with  impunity.  Then  he  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  lady  who  slept  for  a  hundred 
years  from  the  wound  of  a  spinning 
needle.  I  had  to  confess  (although  a  con- 
stant reader  of  the  Lancet)  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  case  before.  Then  he  re- 
counted the  adventures  of  a  traveller  who 


seems  to  have  had  a  life  of  considerable 
interest.  This  person  obtained  quite  a 
number  of  diamonds,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  huge  bird  called  a  roc.  Then  he  had 
much  to  say  about  a  dwarf  who  defeated 
(in  really  gallant  style)  several  men  of 
abnormally  large  stature.  He  laughed 
when  I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  these  people  before.  He  gave 
me  their  names.  The  wife-slaughterer 
was  called  Bluebeard  ;  the  lady  who  slum- 
bered for  a  hundred  years  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  (I  suppose  she  preferred  to  keep 
her  anonymity);  the  traveller's  name  was 
Sindbad,  and  the  dwarf  was  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer.  Have  you  heard  of  any  of  these 
people  ? 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Mary. 

letter  ii. 

{Reply  to  Same,  from  Miss  Rosa 
Blackbord^ 

Algebra  Lodge. 

My  DEAR  Mary, — 

As  you  are  many  weeks  my  junior  (to 
be  precise,  exactly  two  months),  I  hasten 
to  answer  your  letter.  I  have  searched 
all  my  biographical  dictionaries,  but  can- 
not find  the  people  of  whom  you  are  in 
search.  As  for  myself,  I  have  never 
heard  of  Bluebeard,  know  nothing  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  and  am  sceptical  of  the 
existence  of  Sindbad  and  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer.  Like  Mrs.  Prig,  who  doubted  the 
existence  of  Mrs.  Harris,  "  I  don't  believe 
there  were  no  such  persons."  By  the 
way,  you  ought  to  read  Dickens.  He  is 
distinctly  funny,  and  I  can  quite  under- 
stand his  amusing  our  grandmothers.  I 
generally  turn  to  his  works  after  a  long 
day  with  Homer  or  Euripides. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Rosa. 


The  theft  of  electricity  is  a  new  crime 
which  the  progress  of  science  has  called  into 
existence.  A  case  recently  came  before  a 
certain  law-court  in  the  United  States  in  which 
a  man  with  some  knowledge  of  electricity 
caused  the  meter  which  registered  the  amount 
which  he  used  for  illuminating  purposes  to 
record  less  than  he  had  consumed.  The 
lawyer  who  defended  him  ingeniously  argued 
that  as  electricity  was  an  intangible  some- 
thing of  which  no  one  could  really  state  the 
exact  nature,  and  that  as  at  common  law  it 


was  actually  unknown,  his  client  could  not  be 
convicted  of  stealing  it.  But  the  lawyer  met 
with  his  match  on  the  other  side  in  one  who 
showed  that  gas  was  also  unknown  at  common 
law,  but  was  recognized  as  a  thing  that  could 
be  stolen.  In  the  sequel  the  judge  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  certain  statute  which  makes 
fraud  committed  with  a  view  to  theft,  a  felony, 
and  the  man  who  stole  the  electricity  is  there- 
fore likely  to  meet  with  the  reward  of  his  mis- 
deed. 

Chambers'  Journaa. 
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FROM    EDGEHILL   TO   COMPTON    WYN YATES,  ETC, 


FROM    EDGEHILL    TO    COMPTON 
WYNYATES. 

We  drove  along  the  lonely  ridge 

Last  night,  towards  the' edge  of  dark. 

A  single  star  in  tranquil  skies 

Shone  white  above  the  dreaming  park ; 

And  over  all  the  shadowy  plain 
Of  empty  fields  and  fading  trees 

The  darkness  slowly  crept  and  filled 
The  dewy  hollows  of  the  leas, 

From  the  pale  gold  of  dying  elms 
And  auburn  of  the  beeches  drew 

The  radiant  tints,  and  gently  hid 
The  unknown  woods  of  misty  blue. 

Then,  as  we  journeyed  in  the  dusk. 
And  heard  the  wild  owls  hoot  and  cry 

From  moss-grown  barns  and  haggard  trees, 
Our  talk  was  all  of  things  gone  by ; 

Until  we  almost  seemed  to  see 
Lord  Essex  lead  his  troops  again. 

And  hear  the  thund'ring  crash  and  thud 
Of  Rupert's  horsemen  on  the  plain. 
Speaker.  C.   FellOWES. 


"IF   I   WERE    FAIR.»' 
i"  Then  she  looked  into  her  mirror."] 
If  I  were  fair  1 
If  I  had  little  hands  and  slender  feet ; 
If  to  my  cheeks  the  color  rich  and  sweet 
Came  at  a  word,  and  faded  at  a  frown; 
If  I  had  clinging  curls  of  burnish'd  brown  j 
If  I  had  dreamy  eyes  aglow  with  smiles. 
And  graceful  limbs,  and  pretty  girlish  wiles ; 
If  I  were  fair,  Love  would  not  turn  aside ; 
Life's  paths,  so  narrow,  would  be  broad  and 
wide. 
If  I  were  fair  I 

If  I  were  fair, 
Perhaps  like  other  maidens  I  might  hold 
A  true  heart's  store  of  tried  and  tested  gold. 
Love  waits   on  Beauty,  though  sweet  Love 

alone. 
It  seems  to  me,  for  aught  might  well  atone. 
But  Beauty's  charm  is  strong,  and  Love  obeys 
The  mystic  witchery  of  her  shy  ways. 
If  I  were  fair,  my  years  would  seem  so  few ; 
Life  would  unfold  sweet  pictures  to  my  view, 

If  I  were  fair  I 

If  I  were  fair, 
Perhaps  the  baby,  with  a  scream  of  joy, 
To  clasp  my  neck  would  throw  away  its  toy, 
And  hide  its  dimples  in  my  shining  hair, 
Bewilder'd  by  the  maze  of  glory  there ! 
But  now  —  oh !  shadow  of  a  young  girl's  face ; 
Uncolor'd  lips  that  Pain's  cold  fingers  trace, 
You  will  not  blame  the  child  whose  wee  hands 

close. 
Not  on  the  blighted  bud,  but  on  the  rose 

So  rich  and  fair. 


If  I  were  fair. 
Oh  1  just  a  little  fair,  with  some  soft  touch 
About  my  face  to  glorify  it  much  ! 
If  no  one  shunn'd  my  presence,  or  my  kiss. 
My   heart  would  almost    break   beneath  its 

bliss. 

'Tis  said,  each  pilgrim  shall  attain  his  goal. 
And  perfect  light  shall  flood  each  blinded 

soul. 
When  day's  flush  merges  into  sunset's  bars, 
And  night  is  here.     And  then  beyond  the  stars 
I  shall  be  fair ! 
Spectator.  EdiTH  RutTER. 


ASPIRATION. 


The  rarest  of  honeysuckle  is  on  the  hedgetop 
high, 
The  reddest  of  rose-red  apples  swings  on 
the  good  tree's  crest ; 
The  gladdest  of  songs  and  singers  are  lost  in. 
the  heart  of  the  sky. 
Hark  to  the  lark,  and  his  anthem,  soaring 

away  from  the  nest. 
Go  higher  and  higher  and  higher,  the  high- 
est is  ever  the  best ! 

Green  are  the  fields  of  the  earth,  holy  and 

sweet  her  joys; 
Take  and  taste,  and  be  glad  —  as  fruit  and 

blossom  and  bird. 
But  still  as  an  exile,  soul ;  then  hey !  with  a 

singing  voice. 
For  the  stars  and  sun  and  sweet  heaven,. 

whose  ultimate  height  is  the  Lord  I 
Ripe,  lovely,  and  glad  you  shall  grow,  irk 

the  light  of  his  face  and  his  word. 
Good  Words.  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


THE  FOLK-MOTE  BY  THE   RIVER. 

It  was  up  in  the  morn  we  rose  betimes 
From  the  hall  floor  hard  by  the  row  of  limes. 

It  was  but  John  the  Red  and  I, 

And  we  were  the  brethren  of  Gregory. 

And  Gregory  the  Wright  was  one 
Of  the  valiant  men  beneath  the  sun. 

And  what  he  bade  us  that  we  did, 
For  ne'er  he  kept  his  counsel  hid. 

So  out  we  went,  and  the  clattering  latch 
Woke  up  the  swallows  under  the  thatch. 

It  was  dark  in  the  porch,  but  our  scythes  we 

felt, 
And  thrust  the  whetstone  under  the  belt. 

Through  the  cold  garden  boughs  we  went 
Where  the  tumbling  roses  shed  their  scent. 

Then  out  a-gates  and  away  we  strode 
O'er  the  dewy  straws  on  the  dusty  road. 

William  Morris. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  RACES  OF  MEN 
CONSIDERED   HISTORICALLY.* 

BY  JAMES  BRYCE. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may 
claim  for  geography  that  it  is  a  meeting- 
point  of  the  sciences.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  research  which  deal  with  external 
nature  touch  one  another  in  and  through 
it  —  geology,  botany,  zoology,  meteorol- 
ogy, as  well  as,  though  less  directly,  the 
various  branches  of  physics.  There  is 
no  one  of  these  whose  data  are  not,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  also  within  the 
province  of  geography ;  none  whose  con- 
clusions have  not  a  material  bearing  on 
geographical  problems.  And  geography 
is  also  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
sciences  of  nature,  taken  all  together, 
and  the  branches  of  inquiry  which  deal 
with  man  and  his  institutions.  Geography 
gathers  up,  so  to  speak,  the  results  which 
the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  zoologist, 
and  the  meteorologist  have  obtained,  and 
presents  them  to  the  student  of  history, 
of  economics,  of  politics  —  we  might,  per- 
haps, add  of  law,  of  philology,  and  of 
architecture  —  as  an  important  part  of  the 
data  from  which  he  must  start,  and  of  the 
materials  to  which  he  will  have  to  refer 
at  many  points  in  the  progress  of  his 
researches.  It  is  with  this  second  point 
of  contact,  this  aspect  of  geography  as 
the  basis  for  history,  that  we  are  to  oc- 
cupy ourselves  to-night.  Understanding 
that  the  Scottish  Geographical  Society 
desires  to  bring  into  prominence  what 
may  be  called  the  human  side  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  to  inculcate  its  significance  for 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pres- 
ently urgent  problems  of  civilized  society, 
I  have  chosen,  as  not  unsuitable  to  an 
inaugural  address,  a  subject  which  belongs 
almost  equally  to  physical  and  descriptive 
geology  on  the  one  side,  to  history  and 
economics  on  the  other.  The  movements 
of  the  races  and  tribes  of  mankind  over 
the  surface  of  our  planet  are  in  the  first 
instance  determined  mainly  by  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  its  surface  and  its 
atmosphere  ;  but  they  become  themselves 

•  An  inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  London  branch  of  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Society. 


a  part,  and  indeed  a  great  part,  of  history; 
they  create  nations  and  build  up  states ; 
they  determine  the  extension  of  languages 
and  laws;  they  bring  wealth  to  some  re- 
gions and  leave  others  neglected  ;  they 
mark  out  the  routes  of  commerce  and 
affect  the  economic  relations  of  different 
countries. 

No  line  of  historical  inquiry  sets  before 
us  more  clearly  at  every  stage  the  connec- 
tion between  man  as  an  associative  being 
—-toiling,  trading,  warring,  ruling,  legis- 
lating—  and  that  physical  environment 
whose  influence  over  his  development  is 
none  the  less  potent  and  constant  because 
he  has  learnt  in  obeying  it  to  rule  it  and 
to  make  it  yield  to  him  constantly  increas- 
ing benefits.  The  topic  is  so  large  and 
branches  off  into  so  many  other  cognate 
inquiries,  that  you  will  not  expect  me, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  address,  to 
do  more  than  draw  its  outlines,  enumerate 
the  principal  causes  whose  action  it  sets 
before  us,  touch  upon  its  history,  and 
refer  to  a  few  out  of  the  many  problems 
its  consideration  raises.  The  migrations 
of  peoples  have  been  among  the  most 
potent  factors  in  making  the  world  of 
to-day  different  from  the  world  of  thirty 
centuries  ago.  If  they  continue  they  will 
be  scarcely  less  potent  in  their  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  race  ;  if  they  cease, 
that  cessation  will  itself  be  a  fact  of  the 
highest  economic  and  social  significance. 

At  the  outset  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  forms  which  move- 
ments of  population  have  taken.  These 
forms  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads, 
which  I  propose  to  call  by  the  names  of 
transference,  dispersion,  and  permeatioQ 
—  names  which  need  a  few  words  of  illus- 
tration. 

By  transference  I  mean  that  form  of 
migration  in  which  the  whole,  or  a  large 
majority  of  a  race  or  tribe  quits  its  ancient 
seats  in  a  body  and  moves  into  some  other 
region.  Such  migrations  seldom  occur 
except  in  the  case  of  nomad  peoples  who 
are  little  attached  to  any  particular  piece 
of  soil ;  but  we  may  almost  class  among 
the  nomads  tribes  who,  like  our  own 
remote  Teutonic  ancestors,  although  they 
cultivate  the  soil,  put  no  capital  into  it  ia 
the  way  of  permanent  improvements,  and 
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build  DO  dwellings  of  brick  or  stone.  The 
prehistoric  migrations  usually  belonged  to 
this  form,  and  so  did  that  great  series  of 
movements  which  brought  the  northern 
races  into  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  In  mod- 
ern times  we  find  few  instances,  because 
such  nomad  races  as  remain  are  now  shut 
up  within  narrow  limits  by  the  settled 
states  that  surround  them,  which  have 
possessed,  since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  of  standing  armies,  enor- 
mously superior  defensive  strength.*  We 
should,  however,  have  had  an  interesting 
case  to  point  to  had  the  Dutch,  when 
pressed  by  the  power  of  Philip  II.,  em- 
braced the  offer  that  came  to  them  from 
England  to  migrate  in  a  body  and  estab- 
lish themselves,  their  dairying,  their  flax 
culture,  and  their  linen  manufacture  in 
the  rich  pastures  and  humid  air  of  Ire- 
land. 

Under  the  head  of  migrations  by  dis- 
persion, I  include  those  cases  in  which  a 
tribe  or  race,  while  retaining  its  ancient 
seats,  overflows  into  new  lands,  whether 
vacant  or  already  occupied  ;  in  the  latter 
event  sometimes  ejecting  the  original  in- 
habitants, sometimes  fusing  with  them, 
sometimes  dwelling  among  them,  but 
remaining  distinct. 

Examples  are  furnished  by  the  case  of 
the  Norsemen,  who  found  Iceland  prac- 
tically vacant,  while  in  England  they  be- 
came easily,  in  Ireland  and  Gaul  more 
slowly,  mingled  with  the  previous  inhabi- 
tants. When  our  own  ancestors  came  from 
the  Frisian  coast  they  slew  or  drove  out 
the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  population;  when 
the  Franks  entered  Gaul  they  became 
commingled  with  it.  It  is  by  such  a  proc- 
ess of  dispersion  that  the  British  race 
has  spread  itself  out  over  North  America 
and  Australasia.  In  much  smaller  num- 
bers, the  Spaniards  diffused  themselves 
over  southern  North  America,  and  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  South 
America ;  and  by  a  similar  process  the 
Russians  have  for  two  centuries  been  very 
slowly  filling  the  better  parts  of  Siberia. 
Whether  in  each  case  of  dispersion   the 

•  In  1771  a  great  Kalmuk  horde  moved  en  masse 
from  the  steppes  of  the  Caspian  to  the  frontiers  of 
China,  losing  more  than  half  its  numbers  on  the  way. 


migrating  population  becomes  fused  with 
that  which  it  finds,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  two  races.  Between  the  En- 
glish settlers  in  North  America  and  the 
native  Indians  there  has  been  hardly  any 
mixture  of  blood  ;  between  the  French  in 
Canada  and  the  Indians  there  was  a  little 
more ;  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  less 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Mexico  there  has 
been  so  much  that  the  present  Mexican 
nation  is  a  mixed  one,  the  native  blood 
doubtless  predominating.  Something, 
however,  also  depends  on  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  two  races ;  and  some- 
times religion  keeps  a  dispersed  people 
from  commingling  with  those  among 
whom  it  dwells,  as  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews,  the  Armenians,  and  the 
stance  of  an  extremely  small  nation  —  for 
Parsees.  These  last  are  a  remarkable  in- 
there  are  not  eighty  thousand  of  them  all 
told  —  who,  without  any  political  organ- 
ization, have  by  virtue  of  their  religion 
preserved  their  identity  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Dispersion  has  been  the 
most  widely  operative  form  of  migration 
in  modern  times,  owing  to  those  improve- 
ments in  navigation  which  have  enabled 
remote  parts  of  our  large  world,  separated 
by  broad  and  stormy  seas,  to  be  colonized 
more  easily  than  in  the  tiny  world  of 
ancient  or  mediasval  times  was  possible 
even  by  land. 

The  third  form,  which  we  may  call 
permeation  or  assimilation,  is  not  in 
strictness  a  form  of  migration  at  all,  be- 
cause it  may  exist  where  the  number  of 
persons  changing  their  dwelling-place  is 
extremely  small;  but  it  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  other  two  forms  because 
it  produces  effects  closely  resembling 
theirs  in  altering  the  character  of  a  popu- 
lation. I  use  the  term  permeation  to  cover 
those  instances,  both  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, in  which  one  race  or  nation  so  spreads 
over  another  race  or  nation  its  language, 
its  literature,  its  religion,  its  institutions, 
its  customs,  or  some  one  or  more  of  these 
sources  of  influence,  as  to  impart  its  own 
character  to  the  nation  so  influenced,  and 
thus  to  supersede  the  original  type  by  its 
own.  In  such  a  process  the  infusion  of 
I  new  blood  from  the  stronger  people  to  the 
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weaker  may  be  comparatively  slight,  yet 
if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  the  process 
may  end  by  a  virtual  identification  of  the 
two.     Of  course,  when  there  is  much  in- 
termarriage, not  only  does  the  change  pro- 
ceed faster,  but  it  tells  on  the  permeating 
as  well  as  on  the  permeated  race.     The 
earliest   instance   of    this  diffusion  of  a 
civilization  with  little  immixture  of  blood 
is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Greek 
language,  ideas,  and   manners   upon  the 
countries  round   the  eastern  half  of  the 
Mediterranean,     and     particularly     upon 
Asia   Minor.      The   native  languages    to 
some  extent  held  their  ground  for  a  while 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  interior,  but  the 
upper  classes  and  the  whole  type  of  cul- 
ture became  everywhere  Hellenic.    In  the 
same  way  the  Romans  Romanized  Gaul 
and  Spain  and  North  Africa.    In  the  same 
way  the  Arabs  in  the  centuries  immedi- 
ately after  Mohammed  Arabized  not  only 
Egypt  and  Syria,  but  the  whole  of  North 
Africa,  down  to  and  including  the  maritime 
parts  of  Morocco,  and  have  in  later  times, 
though  to  a  far  smaller  extent,  established 
the  influence  of  their  language  and  religion 
on  the  coasts  of  East  Africa  and  in  parts 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.    There  is 
reason   to  believe,  though   our  data  are 
scanty,  that  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  the 
Aryan  tribes,  who  entered  India  at  a  very 
remote  time,  diffused  their  language,  reli- 
gion, and  customs  over  northern  Hindus- 
tan as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  changing 
to  some  extent  the  dark  races  whom  they 
found  in  possession  of  the  country,   but 
being  also  so  commingled  with  those  more 
numerous  races  as  to  lose  much  of  their 
own  character.     Hinduism  and  languages 
derived    from    Sanskrit  came  to  prevail 
from  the  Indus  to  the   Brahmaputra,  al- 
though it  would  seem  that  to  the  east  of 
the  Jumna  the  proportion  of  Aryan  intrud- 
ers   was    very    small.     We  ourselves   in 
India  are    giving  to   the    educated    and 
wealthier  class  so  much  that  is  English  in 
the  way  of  ideas  and  literature  that  if  the 
process  continues  for  another  centurv,  our 
tongue    may    have    become    the    lingua 
franca  of  India,  and  our  type  of  civiliza- 
tion have  extinguished  all  others.     Yet  if 
this  happens  it  will  happen  with  no  mixture 
of  blood  between  the  European  and  the 


native  races,  possibly  with  little  social  in- 
timacy between  them.  The  instances  just 
mentioned  show  in  what  different  ways 
and  varying  degrees  assimilation  may  take 
place.  In  some  of  them  the  assimilated 
race  still  retains  a  distinct  national  char- 
acter. The  Moor  of  Morocco,  for  in- 
stance, differs  from  the  Arab  much  as  the 
Greek-speaking  Syrian  and  the  Latin- 
speaking  Lusitanian  differed  from  a  Greek 
of  Attica  or  a  Roman  of  Latium.  But  the 
Finnish  tribes  of  northern  and  eastern 
Russia,  Voguls,  Tcheremisses,  Tchu- 
vasses,  and  Mordvins,  who  have  been 
gradually  Russified  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  are  on  their  way  to  become 
practically  undistinguishablefrom  the  true 
Slavonic  Russians  of  Kieff.  And  to  come 
nearer  home,  the  Celts  of  Cornwall  have 
been  Anglified,  and  those  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  have  in  many  districts  become 
assimilated  to  the  Lowland  Scotch,  with 
no  great  intermixture  of  blood. 

It  is  worth  while  to  be  exact  in  distin- 
guishing this  process  of  permeation  from 
cases  of  dispersion,  because  the  two  often 
go  together  —  that  is  to  say,  the  migration 
of  a  certain,  though  perhaps  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  of  a  vigorous  and  masterful 
race  into  a  territory  inhabited  by  another 
race  of  less  force,  or  perhaps  on  a  lower 
level  of  culture,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a 
predominance  of  the  stronger  type,  or  at 
any  rate  by  such  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  whole  population  as  leads  men  in 
later  times  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
migrating  persons  must  have  been  large. 
The  cases  of  the  Greeks  in  western  Asia 
and  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  are 
in  point.  We  talk  of  Asia  Minor  as  if  it 
had  become  a  Greek  country  under  Alex- 
ander's successors,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as 
Spanish  countries  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, yet  in  both  instances  the  native  pop- 
ulation must  have  largely  preponderated. 
If  therefore  we  were  to  look  only  at  the 
changes  which  the  speech,  the  customs, 
the  ideas  and  institutions  of  nations  have 
undergone,  we  might  be  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute too  much  to  the  mere  movement  of 
races,  too  little  to  the  influences  which 
force  of  character,  fertility  of  intellect,  and 
command  of  scientific  resource  have  exer- 
cised, and  are  still  exercising,  as  the  lead- 
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ing    races  become    more  and  more 
owners  and  rulers  of  the  backward  regions 
of  the  world. 

II.  We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire 
what  have  been  the  main  causes  to  which 
an  outflow  or  an  overflow  of  population 
from  one  region  to  another  is  due.  Omit- 
ting, for  the  present,  the  cases  of  smaH 
colonies  founded  for  special  purposes, 
these  causes  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
They  are  food,  war,  and  labor.  These 
three  correspond  in  a  sort  of  rough  way  to 
three  stages  in  the  progress  of  mankind, 
the  first  belonging  especially  to  his  savage 
and  semi-civilized  conditions,  the  second 
to  that  in  which  he  organizes  himself  in 
political  communities  and  uses  his  organ- 
ization to  prey  upon  or  reduce  to  servitude 
his  weaker  neighbor ;  the  third  to  that 
wherein  industry  and  commerce  have  be- 
come the  ruling  factors  in  his  society  and 
wealth  the  main  object  of  his  efforts.  The 
correspondence,  however,  is  far  from  exact, 
because  the  need  of  subsistence  remains 
through  the  combative  and  the  industrial 
periods  a  potent  cause  of  migration,  while 
the  love  of  war  and  plunder,  active  even 
among  savages,  is  by  no  means  extinct  in 
the  mature  civilization  of  to-day. 

In  speaking  of  food,  or  rather  the  want 
of  food,  as  a  cause,  we  must  include  several 
sets  of  cases.  One  is  that  in  which  sheer 
hunger,  due  perhaps  to  a  drought  or  a 
hard  winter,  drives  a  tribe  to  move  to 
some  new  region  where  the  beasts  of 
chase  are  more  numerous,  or  the  pastures 
are  not  exhausted,  or  a  more  copious  rain- 
fall favors  agriculture.*  Another  is  that 
of  a  tribe  increasing  so  fast  that  the  pre- 
existing means  of  subsistence  no  longer 
suffice  for  its  wants.  And  a  third  is  that 
where,  whether  or  not  famine  be  present 
to  spur  its  action,  a  people  conceives  the 
desire  for  life  in  a  richer  soil  or  a  more 
genial  climate.  To  one  or  other  of  these 
cases  we  may  refer  nearly  all  the  move- 
ments of  populations  in  primitive  tiroes, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  those  which 
brought  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes 
into  the  Roman  Empire.  They  had  a  hard 
life  in  northern  and  eastern  Europe  ;  their 
natural  growth  exceeded  the  resources 
which  their  pastoral  or  village  area  sup- 
plied, and  when  once  one  or  two  had  be- 
gun to  press  upon  their  neighbors,  the 
disturbance  was  felt  by  each  in  succession 
until  some,  pushed  up  against   the  very 


♦  A  succession  of  dry  seasons,  which  may  merely 
diminish  the  harvest  of  those  who  inhabit  tolerably 
humid  regions,  will  produce  such  a  famine  in  the  inner 
parts  of  a  continent  like  Asia  as  to  force  the  people  to 
seek  some  better  dwelling-place. 


gates  of  the  empire,  found  those  gates 
undefended,  entered  the  tempting  coun- 
tries that  lay  towards  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ocean,  and  drew  others  on  to  fol- 
low. Of  modern  instances  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  stream  of  emigration 
which  began  to  swell  out  of  Ireland  after 
the  great  famine  of  1846-7,  and  which  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  flow. 

Among  civilized  peoples  the  same  force 
is  felt  in  a  slightly  different  form.  As 
population  increases  the  competition  for 
the  means  of  livelihood  becomes  more 
intense,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stand- 
ard of  comfort  tends  to  rise.  Hence  those 
on  whom  the  pressure  falls  heaviest  (if 
they  are  not  too  shiftless  to  move),  and 
those  who  have  the  keenest  wish  to  better 
their  condition,  forsake  their  homes  for 
lands  that  lie  under  another  sun.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Russian  peasantry  have  been 
steadily  moving  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  European  Russia,  till  they  have 
now  occupied  the  soil  down  to  the  very 
foot  of  Caucasus  for  some  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  point  they  had  reached  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  thus  that, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Greek-speaking 
population  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  is  creeping  eastward  up  the  river 
valleys,  and  beginning  to  re-colonize  the  in- 
terior of  that  once  prosperous  region.  It 
is  thus  that  North  America  and  Australasia 
have  been  filled  by  the  overflow  of  Europe 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  for  before  that 
time  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Canada  had  been  mainly  a  home  growth 
from  the  small  seeds  planted  two  hun- 
dred years  earlier.  That  the  mere  spirit 
of  enterprise,  apart  from  the  increase  of 
population,  counts  for  little  as  a  cause  of 
migration,  seems  to  be  shown  not  only  by 
the  slight  outflow  from  Europe  during'last 
century,  but  by  the  fact  that  France, 
where  the  population  is  practically  sta- 
tionary, sends  out  no  emigrants  save  a  few 
to  Algeria,  while  the  steady  movement 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  does  little  more 
than  relieve  the  natural  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  those  countries.  As  regards 
European  emigration  to  America,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  during  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  steadily  extending^  not 
only  eastwards  towards  the  inland  parts  of 
Europe,  but  also  downwards  in  the  scale 
of  civilization,  tapping,  so  to  speak,  lower 
and  lower  strata.  Between  1840  and  1850 
the  flow  towards  America  was  chiefly  from 
the  British  Isles.  From  1849  onwards,  it 
began  to  be  considerable  from  Germany 
also,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  from 
Scandinavia,  reaching  a  figure  of  hundreds 
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of  thousands  from  the  European  continent 
in  each  year.  From  Germany  the  migra- 
tory tendency  spread  into  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Poland,  and  the  other  Slavonic  regions 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  as  well 
as  into  Italy.  To-day  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  welcomed  indus- 
trious Germans  and  hardy  Scandinavians 
because  both  made  good  citizens,  become 
daily  more  restive  under  the  ignorant  and 
semi-civilized  masses  whom  central  Eu- 
rope flings  upon  their  shores.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  the  vast  emigration 
from  China  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
need  of  food ;  but  to  this  I  shall  recur 
preseqtly  when  we  come  to  speak  of  labor. 
The  second  of  our  causes  is  war.  In 
early  times,  or  among  the  ruder  peoples, 
it  is  rather  to  be  called  plunder,  for  most 
of  their  wars  were  undertaken  less  for 
permanent  conquest  than  for  booty.  The 
invasions  of  Britain  by  the  English,  of 
Gaul  by  the  Franks,  of  England  and  Scot- 
land by  the  Norsemen  and  Danes,  all 
began  with  mere  piratical  or  raiding  expe- 
ditions, though  ending  in  considerable 
transfers  of  population.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  conquest  of  Pegu  and  Arra- 
can  by  the  Burmese  in  last  century  and  (to 
a  smaller  extent)  of  that  southward  move- 
ment of  the  wild  Chin  and  Kachyen  tribes 
whom  our  present  rulers  of  Burmah  find 
so  troublesome.  So  the  conquests  of 
Egypt  and  Persia  by  the  first  successors 
of  the  Prophet,  so  the  conquests  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  though  tinged 
with  religious  propagandism,  were  prima- 
rily expeditions  in  search  of  plunder. 
This  character,  indeed,  belongs  all  through 
to  the  Spanish  migrations  to  the  New 
World.  Apparently  few  people  went  from 
Spain,  meaning,  like  our  colonists  a  cen- 
tury later,  to  make  a  living  by  their  own 
labor  from  the  soil  or  from  commerce, 
which,  indeed,  the  climate  of  Central  and 
South  America  would  have  rendered  a 
more  difficult  task.  They  went  to  enrich 
themselves  by  robbing  the  natives  or  by 
getting  the  precious  metals  from  the  toil 
of  natives  in  the  mines,  a  form  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  whose  methods  made  it 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  rapine.  In 
modern  times  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals  has  helped  to  swell  the  stream  of 
immigration,  as  when  gold  was  discovered 
in  California  in  1846  and  in  Australia  a 
little  later;  but  in  these  instances,  though 
enrichment  is  the  object,  rapine  is  no 
longer  the  means.  There  are,  however, 
other  senses  in  which  we  may  call  war  a 
source  of  movements  of  races.  It  was 
military  policy  which  planted  the  Saxons 


in  Transylvania  and  the  French  in  Lower 
Canada  ;  it  is  military  policy  which  has  set- 
tled Russian  colonies,  sometimes  armed, 
sometimes  of  agricultural  dissenters,  along 
the  Transcaucasian  frontiers  and  on  the 
further  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  mil- 
itary policy  which  led  Shalmaneser  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  carry  off  large  parts  of 
the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  settle 
them  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  or  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon.* 

As  regards  the  more  regular  conquests 
made  by  civilized  States  in  modern  times, 
such  as  those  of  Finland,  Poland,  Trans- 
caucasia and  Transcaspia  by  Russia,  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  of 
India  and  Cape  Colony  by  Great  Britain, 
of  Cochin  China  and  Annam  by  France, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  seldom  result  in 
any  considerable  transfer  of  population. 
Such  effects  as  they  have  are  rather  due 
to  that  process  of  permeation  which  we 
have  already  considered. 

Labor  (?>.,  the  need  for  labor)  becomes 
a  potent  cause  of  migrations  in  this  way 

—  that  the  necessity  for  having  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  world  men  who  can  under- 
take a  given  kind  of  toil  under  given 
climatic  conditions  draws  such  men  to 
those  countries  from  their  previous  dwell- 
ing-place. This  set  of  cases  differs  from 
the  cases  of  migrations  in  search  of  sub- 
sistence, because  the  migrating  population 
may  have  been  tolerably  well  off  at  home. 
As  the  food  migrations  have  been  de- 
scribed as  an  outflow  from  countries  over- 
stocked with  inhabitants,  so  in  these  cases 
of  labor  migration  what  we  remark  is  the 
inflow  of  masses  of  men  to  fill  a  vacuum 

—  that  is,  to  supply  the  absence  in  the 
country  to  which  they  move  of  the  sort  of 
workpeople  it  requires.  However,  it  often 
happens  that  the  two  phenomena  coincide, 
the  vacuum  in  one  country  helping  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  influx  from 
those  other  countries  whose  population  is 
already  superabundant.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  such  recent  overflows,  that  of  the 
Chinese  over  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  The  need  of  western  Amer- 
ica for  cheap  labor  to  make  railways  and 
to  cultivate  large  areas  just  brought  under 
tillage,  as  well  as  to  supply  domestic  ser- 
vice, drew  the  Chinese  to  California  and 
Oregon,  and  but  for  the  stringent  prohibi- 
tion's of  recent  legislation  would  have 
brought  many  thousands  of  them  into  the 

•  So  the  Siamese,  after  their  conquest  of  TenasM- 
rim,  carried  off  many  of  the  Taluin  population  and 
settled  them  near  lian,c;kok,  where  they  remain  as  a 
distinct  population  to  this  day. 
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Mississippi  valley.  Similar  conditions 
were  drawing  them  in  great  numbers  to 
Australia,  and  especially  to  North  Queens- 
land, whose  climate  is  too  hot  for  whites 
to  work  in  the  fields ;  but  here,  also,  the 
influx  has  been  stopped  by  law.  They 
were  beginning  to  form  so  considerable  a 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Ha- 
waiian isles  that  public  opinion  there 
compelled  the  sugar  planters  to  cease  im- 
porting them,  and,  in  order  to  balance 
them,  Portuguese  labor  was  brought  from 
the  Azores,  and  Japanese  from  Japan. 
Into  Siam  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
over  the  eastern  Archipelago,  Chinese 
migration  goes  on  steadily;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  in  time  this  element 
may  be  the  prevailing  one  in  the  whole  of 
Indo-China  and  the  adjoining  islands,  for 
the  Chinese  are  not  only  a  more  prolific 
but  altogether  a  stronger  and  hardier  stock 
than  either  their  relatives  the  Shans,  Bur- 
mese, and  Annamese,  or  their  less  imme- 
diate neighbors  the  Malays.  If  in  the 
distant  future  there  comes  to  be  a  time  in 
which,  the  weaker  races  having  been  trod- 
den down  or  absorbed  by  the  more  vigor- 
ous, few  are  left  to  strive  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  the  Chinese  will  be  one  of 
those  few.  None  has  a  greater  tenacity 
of  life. 

Not  unlike  these  Chinese  migrations, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  that  of  Santhals 
to  Assam,  and  of  South  Indian  coolies  to 
Ceylon  (where  the  native  population  was 
comparatively  indolent),  and  latterly  to  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Here  there  has  been  a  deliberate  importa- 
tion of  laborers  by  those  who  needed  their 
labor;  and,  although  the  laborers  have 
intended  to  return  home  after  a  few  years' 
service,  and  are  indeed,  under  British 
regulations,  supplied  with  return  passage 
tickets,  permanent  settlements  are  likely 
to  result,  for  the  planters  of  Guiana,  for 
instance,  have  little  prospect  of  supplying 
themselves  in  any  other  way  with  the 
means  of  working  their  estates.  The 
coolies  would  doubtless  be  brought  to 
tropical  Australia  also,  but  for  the  dislike 
of  the  colonists  to  the  regulations  insisted 
on  by  the  Indian  government;  so  instead 
of  them  comes  that  importation  of  Pacific 
islanders  into  North  Queensland  which  is 
now  a  matter  of  so  much  controversy. 
Under  very  different  conditions  we  find 
the  more  spontaneous  immigration  of 
French  Canadians  into  the  northern 
United  States,  where  they  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  factories,  and  are  now  becom- 
ing permanently  resident.  At  first  they 
came  only  to  work  till  they  had  earned 


something  wherewith  to  live  better  at 
home  ;  but  it  constantly  happens  that  such 
temporary  migration  is  the  prelude  to  per- 
manent occupation.  So  the  Irish  reapers 
used  to  come  to  England  and  Scotland 
before  the  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  towns  swelled  to 
great  proportions  in  1847.  The  Italians 
who  now  go  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
less  frequently  return  than  did  their  pre- 
decessors of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  all  these  instances  the  transfer  of 
population  due  to  a  demand  for  labor  has 
been,  or  at  least  has  purported  to  be,  a 
voluntary  transfer.  But  by  far  the  largest 
of  all  such  transfers,  now  happily  at  an 
end,  was  involuntary  —  I  mean  that  of 
Africans  carried  to  America  to  cultivate 
the  soil  there  for  the  benefit  of  white  pro- 
prietors.* From  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tive Indians  by  their  Spanish  taskmasters 
in  the  Antilles  started  the  slave-trade.f 
down  to  our  own  times,  when  slavers  still 
occasionally  landed  their  cargoes  in  brazil, 
the  number  of  negroes  carried  from  Africa 
to  America  must  be  reckoned  by  many 
millions.  In  1791  it  was  estimated  that 
sixty  thousand  were  carried  annually  to 
the  West  Indies  alone.  The  change  ef- 
fected may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
along  the  southern  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  some 
districts  of  Brazil,  the  negroes  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  population.  Their 
total  number,  which  in  the  United  States 
alone  exceeds  seven  millions,  cannot  be 
less  than  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  millions. 
They  increase  rapidly  in  South  Carolina 
and 'the  Gulf  States  of  the  Union,  are 
stationary  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  in 
Central  America  seem  to  diminish. 

Though  some  have  suggested  their  re- 
migration  to  Africa,  there  is  not  the  slight- 

•  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  slave-trade  in  ancient  times, 
because  we  have  no  trustworthy  data  as  to  its  extent, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  numbers  of  barba- 
rians from  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  Italy  and  Greece 
must  have  been  brought  in  during  five  or  six  centuries, 
and  have  sensibly  changed  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  countries  round  the  Adriatic  and  JEgean. 
Here,  of  course,  there  was  no  question  of  climate,  but 
slaves  were  caught  because  their  captors  did  not  wish 
to  work  themselves.  The  slave-trade  practised  by  the 
merchants  of  .Bristol  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
that  practised  by  the  Turkomans  recently,  resemble 
these  ancient  forms  of  the  practice. 

t  The  first  negroes  were  brought  from  Morocco  to 
Portugal  in  1442,  soon  after  which  they  began  to  be 
brought  in  large  numbers  from  the  Guinea  coasts. 
There  were  already  some  in  Hispaniola  in  1502 ;  and 
after  1517  the  trade  from  Africa  seems  to  have  set  in 
regularly,  though  it  did  not  become  large  till  a  still  later 
date.  Las  Casas  lived  to  bitterly  repent  the  qualified 
approval  he  had  given  to  it,  in  the  interests  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  Antilles,  whom  labor  in  the  mines  was 
swiftly  destroying ;  but  it  is  a  complete  error  to  ascribe 
its  origin  to  him. 
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est  reason  to  think  that  this  will  take  place 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will,  except 
perhaps  in  the  unsettled  tropical  interior 
of  the  less  elevated  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, spread  beyond  the  area  which  they 
now  occupy.  The  slave-trade  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  yet  extinct  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  but  it  has  caused  so  comparatively 
slight  a  transfer  of  population  from  that 
continent  to  Arabia,  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions, and  Persia,  as  not  to  require  discus- 
sion here. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject 
a  passing  reference  may  be  made  to  two 
other  causes  of  migration,  which,  though 
their  effects  have  been  comparatively 
small,  are  not  without  interest  —  religion 
and  the  love  of  freedom.  Religion  has 
operated  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  it  has 
led  to  the  removal  of  persons  of  a  partic- 
ular faith,  as  in  the  case  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  an  event  which 
affected  not  only  Spain  but  Europe  gener- 
ally, by  sending  many  capable  Spanish 
Jews  to  Holland,  and  others  to  the  Turk- 
ish East.  Similar  motives  led  Philip  III. 
to  expel  the  Moriscoes  in  A.D.  1609.  The 
present  Jewish  emigration  from  Russia  is 
also  partially  —  though  only  partially  — 
traceable  to  this  cause.  In  another  class 
of  cases  religion  has  been  one  of  the  mo- 
tive forces  in  prompting  war  and  conquest, 
as  when  the  Arabs  overthrew  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Sassanid  kings,  overran  the 
eastern  part  of  the  East  Roman  Empire, 
subjugated  North  Africa  and  Spain;  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  conquests  in 
America,  where  the  missionary  spirit  went 
hand  in  hand  with,  and  was  not  felt  to  be 
incompatible  with,  the  greed  for  gold  and 
the  harshest  means  of  satisfying  it.  The 
latest  American  instance  may  be  found  in 
the  occupation  and  government  of  Para- 
guay by  the  Jesuits.  Finally,  we  some- 
times find  religious  feeling  the  cause  of 
peaceful  emigrations.  The  case  which 
has  proved  of  most  historical  significance 
is  that  of  the  Puritan  settlement  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut ;  among  those 
of  less  note  may  be  reckoned  the  flight  of 
the  Persian  fire  worshippers  to  western 
India;  the  Huguenot  settlements  in  Bra- 
zil and  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  destroyed  soon  after  their  foun- 
dation by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
and  the  later  flight  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  the  emigration  of  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  to  the  United  States  in  last 
century;  the   foundation  of  various   Ger- 


man colonies  at  Tiflis  and  other  places  in 
the  Russian  dominions.*  Nor  ought  w& 
to  forget  one  striking  instance  of  expatria- 
tion for  the  sake  of  freedom  —  that  of  the 
petty  chieftains  of  western  Norway,  who 
settled  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century  ta 
escape  the  growing  power  of  King  Harold 
the  Fairhaired. 

III.  From  this  political  side  of  our  sub-^ 
ject  we  return  to  its  physical  aspects  in 
considering  the  lines  which  migration  has 
tended  to  follow.  These  have  usually 
been  the  lines  of  least  resistance  —  i.e.y 
those  in  which  the  fewest  natural  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  mountains,  deserts,  seas,  and 
dense  forests  have  had  to  be  encountered. 
The  march  of  warlike  tribes  in  early  times, 
and  the  movements  of  groups  of  emi- 
grants by  land  in  modern  times,  have  gen- 
erally been  along  river  valleys  and  across 
the  lowest  and  easiest  passes  in  mountaia 
ranges.  The  valley  of  the  lower  Danube 
has  for  this  reason  an  immense  historical 
importance,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
tenth,  for  it  was  along  its  levels  that  the 
Huns,  Avars,  and  Magyars,  besides  sev- 
eral of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  moved  in  ta 
occupy  the  countries  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Theiss.  .While  the  impassable 
barrier  of  the  Himalaya  has  at  all  times 
prevented  any  movements  of  population 
from  Thibet  and  eastern  Turkistan,  the 
passes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and  espe- 
cially the  Khaiber  and  the  Bolan,  have 
given  access  to  many  invading  or  immi- 
grating masses,  from  the  days  of  the 
primitive  Aryans  to  those  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Durani  in  last  century.  So  in  Europe  the 
Alpine  passes  have  had  much  to  do  with 
directing  the  course  of  streams  of  invaders 
to  Italy  ;  so,  in  North  America,  while  the 
northern  line  of  settlement  was  indicated 
by  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  chief  among  the  more 
southerly  lines  was  that  from  Virginia 
into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  over  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  long  the  only  practica- 
ble route  across  the  middle  AHeghanies. 

Of  migrations  by  sea  it  has  already 
been  remarked  that,  owing  to  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  they  have  now  be- 
come practically  independent  of  distance 
or  any  other  obstacle.  In  earlier  times 
also  they  played  a  considerable  part,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  such  seafaring  peoples 
as  the  Phoenicians,   the  Greeks,  and  the 

•  The  Tiflis  Germans  left  Wurtemburg  in  order  to- 
avoid  the  use  of  an  obnoxious  hymn-book.  The  Men- 
nonites  went  to  southern  Russia  to  escape  military  ser- 
vice, but  the  promise  made  to  them  by  Catherine  II. 
has  recently  been  broken,  and  they  have  lately  been 
departing  to  America  lest  they  should  be  compelled  t* 
serve  in  the  Russian  army. 
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Northmen  —  instances  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  persons  transferred  must  have  been 
comparatively  small,  though  the  historical 
results  were  profound.  Those  which  most 
nearly  approach  the  character  of  national 
movements  were  the  transfer  of  a  vigorous 
Phoenician  shoot  to  Carthage,  of  a  mass 
of  Greeks  to  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  to 
Britain. 

The  most  important  physical  factor  in 
-determining  lines  of  movement  has,  how- 
ever, been  climate.  Speaking  broadly, 
migration  follows  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
or,  more  precisely,  the  lines  of  equal  mean 
temperature,  and  not  so  much,  I  think,  of 
mean  annual  heat  as  of  mean  winter  heat. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates 
often  evince  a  desire  to  move  into  warmer 
ones,  they  seem  never  to  transfer  them- 
selves directly  to  one  differing  greatly 
from  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  ; 
while  no  people  of  the  tropics  has  ever,  so 
far  as  I  know,  settled  in  any  part  of  the 
temperate  zone.  There  is  one  instance  of 
^  north  European  race  establishing  itself 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean—  the  Vandals  in  North  Africa;  and 
the  Bulgarians  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  from  the  still  sterner  winters  of 
the  middle  Volga.  But  in  the  few  cases  of 
northward  movement,  as  in  that  of  the 
Lapps,  the  cause  lies  in  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  stronger  neighbors  ;  and  proba- 
bly a  similar  pressure  drove  the  Fuegians 
into  their  inhospitable  isle. 

The  tendency  to  retain  similar  climatic 
conditions  is  illustrated  by  the  coloniza- 
tion of  North  America.  The  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  took  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  neglecting  the  cooler 
parts.  The  French  and  the  English  set- 
tled in  the  temperate  zone ;  and  it  was  not 
till  this  century  that  the  country  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  began  to  be  occu- 
pied by  incomers  from  the  Carolinas  and 
northern  Georgia.  When  the  Scandi- 
navian immigration  began,  it  flowed  to 
the  north-west,  and  has  filled  the  states  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas. 
And  when  the  Icelanders  sought  homes  in 
the  New  World,  they  chose  the  northern- 
most place  they  could  find  by  the  shores 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba.  So  the 
internal  movements  of  population  within 
the  United  States  have  been  along  the 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  men  of  New 
England  have  gone  west  into  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  whence  their  children 
have  gone  still  further  west  to  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Simi- 
larly the  overflow  of  Virginia  poured  into 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  thence  into 
southern  Illinois  and  Missouri  ;  while  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  Carolinas  that  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas  have  been  settled.  Oregon  is  the 
only  Northern  State  that  has  received  any 
considerable  number  of  immigrants  from 
the  old  slave  states ;  and  western  Oregon 
enjoys,  in  respect  of  its  maritime  position, 
an  equable  climate,  with  winters  milder 
than  those  of  Missouri. 

IV.  Without  attempting  to  present  a 
chronological  view  of  the  principal  migra- 
tions by  which  the  population  of  the  world 
has  been  shifted,  I  will  attempt  to  indicate 
very  briefly  the  main  epochs  at  which 
these  have  been  most  frequent  or  most 
important.  They  may  be  classed  in  five 
groups,  corresponding  to  five  periods  in 
the  history  of  those  parts  of  the  world  of 
which  we  possess  a  history.  The  first 
epoch  covers  prehistoric  times,  times 
known  to  us  only  by  faint  traditions  and 
by  the  results  of  philological  and  archaeo- 
logical inquiry.  We  are  able  to  say  that 
certain  movements  of  races  did  take  place 
before  the  date  of  our  earliest  written 
records,  but  unable  to  fix  these  movements 
to  any  point  of  time.  Thus  there  is  rtason 
to  believe  that  the  Celtic  races  advanced 
from  east  to  west,  partly  forcing  into 
corners,  partly  fusing  with,  that  earlier 
population  of  Gaul  and  Britain  which  is 
usually  called  Iberian,  and  of  which  the 
Basques  are  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tives.  Thus,  the  Etruscans  descended 
from  the  Alps  into  middle  Italy,  as  the  an^ 
cestors  of  the  Latins  and  Sabellians  would 
appear  to  have  done  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Slavs  and  Letts 
came  to  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  from  the 
south-east.  Recent  philological  research 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Phrygians  and 
the  Armenians  were  originally  settled  in 
south-eastern  Europe,  and  crossed  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  seats  where  authentic 
history  finds  them.  At  some  remote  but 
quite  undetermined  time  Aryan  invaders 
entered  north-western  India,  and  slowly 
spread  to  the  south  and  east  from  the 
Punjab;  while,  at  a  still  earlier  epoch, 
another  race  coming  from  the  west  passed 
through  Beluchistan,  where  it  has  left  a 
trace  of  its  passage  in  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Brahuis,  and  moved  south-eastward 
into  the  Dekkan  and  southern  India, 
where  its  four  great  allied  tongues,  those 
we  call  Dravidian,*  are  now  spoken  by 
nearly  thirty  millions  of  people.  Nor 
have  we  any  materials  for  ascertaining  the 

*  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malayalam. 
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time  at  which  the  Polynesian  Islands  were 
occupied  by  the  two  races,  the  brown  and 
the  black  or  negroid,  which  now  inhabit 
them,  and  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
passing  from  isle  to  isle  in  their  canoes 
against  the  trade  winds  that  blow  from 
the  American  coast.  Finally,  it  is  to  pre- 
historic and  probably  to  very  remote  times 
that  belongs  the  settlement  of  the  two 
American  continents  by  immigrants  from 
Asia,  immigrants  who  appear  to  have 
crossed  Bering's  Straits,  or  made  their 
way  along  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  isles,* 
and  thence  to  have  slowly  drifted  south- 
wards from  Alaska  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
That  the  process  of  settling  these  vast 
areas  must  have  taken  an  enormous  space 
of  time  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  geolog- 
ical evidence  drawn  from  human  bones 
and  other  relics  of  primitive  man,  but  also 
by  the  great  differences,  both  physical 
and  linguistic,  between  the  various  Amer- 
ican races  —  differences,  however,  which 
are  nowise  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  common  Asiatic  origin. 

The  first  migrations  of  which  we  have 
-distinct  historical  evidence  besides  those 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Israelites,  are  the 
movement  of  the  Dorians  into  Pelopon- 
nesus and  of  the  iEolians  and  lonians  to 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Somewhat 
later,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  colli- 
sions seem  to  have  occurred  among  the 
•nomad  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  which  led  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  people  called  Cimmerians,  who 
advanced  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and  part  of 
whom  seem  to  have  permanently  settled 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  a 
host  of  Scythians  who  ravaged  western 
Asia  for  many  years,  and  were  bought  off 
by  King  Psammetichus  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  Whether  any  permanent  settle- 
ments followed  these  irruptions  does  not 
appear,  but  they  are  interesting  as  the  first 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  roving 
peoples  of  the  steppe  have  descended  on 
the  settled  States  to  the  south,  carrying 
slaughter  and  rapine  in  their  train. 

Passing  over  such  minor  disturbances 
of  population  as  the  Celtic  occupation  of 
North  Italy  and  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Galatia, 
and  passing  over  also  the  premature  de- 
scent of  theCimbri  and  the  Teutones  into 
the  Roman  world  in  the  days  of  Marius, 
we   arrive   at  the  third    great   epoch  of 

•  Some  rtcent  writers  would  refer  the  entrance  of  the 
present  American  races  into  their  continent  to  a  period 
so  remote  as  that  in  which  Asia  was  joined  by  dry  land 
to  America. 


movement  —  that  which  the  Germans  call 
par  excellence  the  wandering  of  the  peo- 
ples {Volkerwanderung).  The  usual  ac- 
count describes  this  movement  to  have 
begun  from  the  nomads  of  Mongolia,  living 
near  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  one  tribe 
aggressing  on  or  propelling  another  until 
those  who  dwelt  westward  near  the  Cas- 
pian precipitated  themselves  on  the  Goths, 
then  occupying  the  plains  of  the  Dnieper 
and  Dniester,  and  drove  them  across  the 
Danube  into  the  Roman  Empire.  Whether 
this  was  the  originating  cause,  or  whether 
it  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  a  lack  of  food 
and  the  natural  increase  of  the  tribes  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  there 
began  with  the  crossing  of  the  Danube 
by  the  Goths,  in  a.d.  377,  an  era  of  unrest 
and  displacement  among  all  the  peoples 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic,  which 
did  not  end  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Scandinavian  power  in  Ireland,  at  Clon- 
tarf,  in  1014,  and  the  rolling  back  of  the 
great  Norwegian  invasion  of  England,  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  in  1066.  The  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  Suabians,  Burgundians, 
Franks,  Saxons,  Lombards,  settled  in  va- 
rious provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
founded  great  kingdoms.  Minor  tribes, 
such  as  the  Alans,  Rugians,  and  Heruli- 
ans,  moved  hither  and  thither,  without 
effecting  any  distinct  and  permanent  set- 
tlement. A  vast  multitude  of  Huns  ranged 
across  central  Europe,  carrying  destruc- 
tion as  far  as  the  Seine.  Various  Slavonic 
tribes  occupied  the  countries  along  the 
Danube  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; 
they  even  filled  the  isles  lying  off  the 
Dalmatian  coast  (where  only  Slavonic  is 
now  spoken),  and  descended  into  Greece, 
in  the  modern  population  of  which  they 
form  a  large  element.  The  Bulgarians,  a 
Finnish  people  from  the  Volga,  settled 
among  the  Danubian  Slavs  and  adopted 
their  language,  while  the  Avars,  penetrat- 
ing further  west,  held  the  great  Hungarian 
plain  for  two  centuries.  Last  of  all,  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  came  the  Mag- 
yars, another  Finnish  tribe,  who  retained 
their  old  language  and  have  played  a  bril- 
liant part  in  history.  A  century  before 
they  entered  Hungary,  in  895,  the  Norse- 
men and  Danes  had  begun  those  piratical 
expeditions  which  ultimately  turned  into 
migrations,  largely  changing  the  popula* 
tion  of  eastern  Britain  and  of  northerr. 
France.  At  one  moment  the  Northmen 
of  Iceland  seemed  on  the  point  of  spread- 
ing from  their  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
East  Greenland  into  North  America,  where 
they  made  descents  at  points  the  most 
southern  of  which   have  been  plausibly 
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conjectured  to  lie  in  Massachusetts  or 
Long  Island.  These  expeditions  met  with 
so  much  resistance  from  the  natives  that 
the  idea  of  permanent  settlement,  appar- 
ently for  a  time  entertained,  was  aban- 
doned. The  Norsemen  had  not,  like  the 
Spaniards  five  centuries  later,  and  the 
English  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
advantage  of  firearms ;  so  this  case  has  to 
be  added  to  that  list  of  attempted  coloniza- 
tions which  might,  like  the  settlement  of 
the  Phocasans  in  Corsica  and  the  Hugue- 
nots in  Brazil,  have  changed  the  course  of 
history  had  they  but  prospered.  These 
seven  centuries  of  unrest  left  no  popula- 
tion in  Europe  unchanged,  and  gave  birth 
not  only  to  the  states  and  nations  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  world,  but  to 
modern  civilization  as  a  whole,  creating 
new  tongues  and  new  types  of  culture 
from  the  mixture  of  the  intruding  races 
with  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  group  of  migrations  overlaps 
in  time  that  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, and  in  three  countries  overlaps 
it  also  in  space  —  viz.,  in  North  Africa,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  Thraco-Danubian  lands. 
But  its  origin  was  wholly  distinct  and  its 
character  different.  It  begins  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Arabs  from  their  remote 
peninsula  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed  —  we  may  date  it  from  the 
first  defeats  of  the  Romans  in  Syria  in 
A.D.  632,  and  of  the  Persians  in  a.d.  635, 
and  it  did  not  quite  end  till  the  cession  of 
Podolia  to  the  Turks,  ten  centuries  later, 
in  A.D.  1695.  It  changed  the  face  of 
western  and  southern  Asia,  as  the  Volker- 
wanderung  changed  that  of  Europe,  yet  it 
involved  far  less  transfer  of  population, 
and  worked  more  by  way  of  permeative 
conquest  than  of  migration  proper.  The 
Arabs  spread  over  Irak,  Egypt,  Syria, 
North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula; twice  they  laid  their  grasp  on  the 
south-eastern  corners  of  Gaul.  Their  new 
religion  gave  an  Arab  tinge  to  the  litera- 
ture and  habits  of  Persia  and  western 
Turkistan  ;  its  influence  is  strong  to-day 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  on 
the  coasts  of  East  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
the  vast  inland  region  from  Timbuctoo 
to  Somali  Land.  After  their  conquering 
force  had  fully  spent  itself,  the  initiative 
passed  to  the  Turks,  and  an  infusion  of 
Turcoman  blood  and  Mussulman  ideas 
helped  to  transmute  the  former  subjects 
of  the  East  Roman  Empire  in  Asia  and 
Europe  into  the  so-called  Ottomans  of 
to-day.  The  wave  has  for  two  centuries 
been  visibly  receding.  Since  1878  we 
have  seen  the  Mohammedan  beys  retiring 


from  Bosnia  as  they  retired  thirty  years 
ago  from  Servia;  the  Circassians  have 
gone  forth  from  their  mountain  homes; 
the  Pomaks  are  beginning  to  leave  Bul- 
garia; it  is  probable  that  in  forty  years 
more  hardly  a  Mussulman  will  be  left  on 
European  soil,  unless  the  jealousies  of 
European  powers  should  still  keep  the 
barbarian  enthroned  in  Constantinople. 
Not  less  remarkable  than  the  movement 
of  the  Arabs  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Tagus, 
and  of  the  Turk  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Adriatic,  was  the  movement  of  the  races 
from  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Hindu 
Khush  into  India.  The  irruptions  which 
begin  with  the  expeditions  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  the  eleventh  century,  brought 
some  of  the  mixed  central  Asiatic  races,, 
who  passed  as  Moguls,  and  a  probably 
greater  number  of  Pathans  (Afghans)  into 
Upper  India,  in  parts  of  which  they  have 
sensibly  affected  the  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation.  Here,  too,  more  was  done  in  the 
way  of  assimilative  influence  than  by  an 
infusion  of  blood,  for  the  Mussulman 
bands  carried  their  religion  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  far  into  the 
Dekkan;  they  introduced  a  new  and 
splendid  style  of  building  and  an  ex- 
quisite richness  of  decoration  ;  their  deeds 
were  recorded  by  the  first  regular  chroni- 
clers of  India.  In  a  fourth  region,  that  of 
the  countries  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
irruptions  of  Zinghis  Khan  and  his  sons 
brought  about  some  permanent  changes^ 
But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  presence  of 
such  Tatar  and  Mongolic  tribes  as  still 
remain  in  the  Crimea  and  along  the  Volga 
is  due  to  those  invasions;  and  since,, 
whatever  their  consequences  may  have 
been,  they  are  not  due  to  Islam,  for  the 
Mongols  were  heathen,  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  group  of  migrations  we  are 
now  considering. 

V.  The  fifth  group  begins  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America  in  1492,  if  we  ought 
not  rather  to  date  it  the  first  long  voyages 
of  the  Portuguese,  opening  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Cape  Bojador  in  1435  (under  an  En- 
glish captain),  culminating  in  the  rounding 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  opening 
of  the  sea  route  to  India  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  in  i486,  followed  by  Vasco  da 
Gama's  voyage  to  Malabar  twelve  years 
later. 

Four  great  eras  of  settlements  belong 
to  this  group.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  tropical 
America.  The  second  is  that  which 
brings  the  negroes  from  Africa  to  Amer- 
ica. The  third  is  the  colonization  of  the 
temperate  pa-ts  of  the  North  Americar* 
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coast  by  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  fourth 
IS  the  immense  outflow  from  Europe,  not 
only  to  America  but  also  to  Australasia, 
and  —  in  a  much  smaller  degree  —  to 
South  Africa,  an  overflow  mainly  due  to 
the  progress  of  physical  science,  firstly  in 
introducing  the  use  of  steam  for  ocean 
voyages,  and  secondly  in  so  accelerating 
the  growth  of  population  in  Europe  that 
the  impulse  towards  less  crowded  lands 
became  stronger  than  ever  before.  The 
scale  of  this  outflow  of  the  last  seventy 
years  has  been  far  larger  than  that  of  any 
previous  time,  and  has,  indeed,  become 
possible  only  because  ocean  transit  is  now 
so  swift,  safe,  and  cheap.  The  export  of 
■Chinese  to  America,  and  of  Indian  coolies 
to  and  fro  in  the  tropics,  is  in  like  manner 
attributable  to  the  cheapness  with  which 
they  can  now  be  carried  for  long  dis- 
tances, as  well  as  (in  the  case  of  the 
coolies)  to  the  increased  demand  for  trop- 
ical products  which  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  of  wealth  in  the  north  temperate 
2;one  has  created. 

Among  the  many  questions  suggested 
by  the  facts  we  have  noted,  I  will  advert 
to  two  or  three  only. 

One  of  these  bears  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  migrations  of  mankind  and 
those  of  other  animals  and  of  plants.  If 
the  majority  of  our  geologists  are  right  in 
holding  that  man  existed  in  those  very 
remote  times  in  which  great  changes  of 
climate  were  still  taking  place,  the  analogy 
must  then  have  been  close.  Races  of 
men  may  in  palaeolithic  times  have  moved 
northwards  or  southwards,  according  to 
the  recession  or  advance  of  the  great  ice- 
sheet  that  once  covered  the  northern  part 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  just  as  we 
know  that  animals  moved,  and  just  as  we 
find  that  certain  species  of  plants  have  in 
our  latitude  sometimes  occupied  the  low 
country  and  sometimes  retired  to  sub- 
arctic regions  or  ascended  to  the  tops  of 
the  loftiest  mountains.  It  has  been  lately 
maintained  that  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic 
America  are  the  descendants  of  the  Cave 
men  of  Britain  and  France,  driven  north 
many  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  grow- 
ing mildness  of  the  climate.  We  know 
that  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea  have 
produced  revolutions  in  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  countries,  not  only  by  affecting 
the  course  of  ocean  currents  and  thereby 
the  climate,  but  also  by  bringing,  when 
lands  formerly  separated  became  parts 
of  the  same  continent,  species  from  one 
land  to  another,  where  the  incomers  over- 
powered or  expelled  the  old  inhabitants 


or  became,  under  new  conditions  and 
through  the  struggle  between  competing 
species,  themselves  so  modified  as  to  pass 
into  new  forms.  If  man  existed  at  a  time 
so  distant  as  that  wherein  Bering's  Straits 
and  the  North  Sea  and  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  dry  land,  we  may  conjec- 
ture from  the  influence  of  these  physical 
changes  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  what  their  influence  may  have  been 
upon  him  in  causing  tribes  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  and  in  bringing  about  alter- 
ations of  racial  types. 

The  geological  record  supplies  ample 
evidence  how  greatly  the  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  transferred  them- 
selves from  one  dwelling-place  to  another 
in  distant  ages.  The  horse,  in  his  earlier 
forms,  was  abundant  in  America,  but  he 
vanished  there,  and  had  been  long  extinct 
when  the  Spaniards  of  Cortez  won  Mexico 
by  the  terror  he  inspired.  The  camel,  it 
appears,  was  originally  a  New  World 
beast,  and  the  gigantic  Sequoia  of  Califor- 
nia a  European  tree.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  we  are  able  to  fix  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  these  transferences. 
And  even  with  regard  to  those  compara- 
tively few  migrations  of  animals  which 
have  occurred  within  recent  times,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  palpably  operative  ground 
can  be  assigned.  The  latest  instance 
of  any  considerable  migration,  apart,  of 
course,  from  the  agency  of  man,  is  the 
invasion  of  Europe  by  the  brown  rat,  a 
native,  it  seems,  of  east  central  Asia, 
which  has  practically  expelled  the  black 
rat  from  Europe,  just  as  the  latter  has 
been  ejecting  weaker  rodents  from  South 
America. 

In  prehistoric  times  the  movements  of 
animals  must  have  frequently  told  upon 
man.  It  appears  that  some  centuries  be- 
fore our  colonists  entered  North  America 
the  buffalo  had  begun  to  move  eastward 
from  the  prairie  highlands  in  and  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  in  order  to  tempt  him  still  fur- 
ther eastward  the  Indians  began  to  burn 
the  forests  which  covered  its  banks  and 
those  of  the  Ohio  River  in  what  are  now 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  abundance  of  animal  food 
thus  brought  within  their  reach  seems  to 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  tribes  in 
the  arts  of  sedentary  life,  throwing  them 
back  into  the  stage  of  hunters. 

Since  man,  in  his  advancing  civilization, 
has  begun  to  domesticate  animals  and  to 
understand  how  to  improve  the  soil  and 
make  full  use  of  its  capacities,  the  chief 
transfers  of  animals  and  plants  to  new  re- 
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gions  have  been  due  to  his  action.  He 
has  peopled  the  New  World  and  Austral- 
asia with  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  of 
Europe,  turning  to  account  tracts  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  a  wilder- 
ness. The  trees  he  has  brought  from  dis- 
tant regions  have  sometimes  grown  to  for- 
ests, and  changed  the  aspect  of  whole 
countries.  Thus,  the  tops  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  hills  in  southern  India  have  nearly 
lost  their  beautiful  ancient  woods,  and 
are  now,  since  the  English  took  them  in 
hand,  covered  with  the  sombre  Eucalyptus 
and  Acacia  melanoxylon  from  Australia, 
or  with  plantations  of  tea  from  China,  or 
quinine  from  Paraguay.  The  landscape 
of  Egypt,  as  we  see  it,  must  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Moses  or  Herod- 
otus saw  ;  for  most  of  the  trees  belong  to 
species  which  were  then  unknown  on  the 
Nile.  Many  creatures  and  many  plants 
have  also  followed  man  without  his  will. 
The  rats  which  our  ships  carry,  and  the 
mosquitoes  whose  eggs  lurk  in  the  water 
barrels,  find  their  way  to  land  and  plague 
new  countries  ;  the  English  sparrow  is 
now  a  nuisance  in  North  America,  though 
less  pernicious  than  the  English  rabbit  in 
Australia.  Species  of  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  the  seeds  of  most  of  them 
brought  accidentally  from  America  or 
Asia,  have  thrice  overrun  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  so  that  the  present  vegetation  of 
the  group  is  largely  different  from  that 
which  Cook  found  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Thus,  the  migrations  of  men, 
which  Nature  once  governed,  have  now 
come  to  be  followed  by  those  of  other 
creatures,  and  are  the  source  of  many  a 
change  upon  the  face  of  Nature  herself. 

If  we  ask  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  changes  we  have  been  considering  on 
the  political  organizations  of  mankind, 
and  on  the  types  of  human  culture,  the 
answer  must  unquestionably  be,  that  they 
have  become  fewer  and  fewer.  From  the 
beginning  of  authentic  history,  the  proc- 
ess of  reducing  the  number  of  tribes,  of 
languages,  of  independent  political  com- 
munities, of  forms  of  barbarism  or  of 
civilization,  has  gone  on  steadily,  and  in- 
deed with  growing  speed.  For  many 
parts  of  the  world  our  data  do  not  go  far 
back.  But  if  we  take  the  part  for  which 
the  data  are  most  complete,  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  we  find  that  now  there 
are  only  nine,  or  at  the  most  ten,  lan- 
guages (excluding  mere  dialects)  spoken 
on  its  coafets,  while  the  number  of  states, 
counting  in  Montenegro,  Egypt,  Malta, 
and  Morocco,  is  ten.  In  the  time  of 
HerodO'*is  there  must  have  been  at  least 


thirty  languages,  while  the  independent  or 
semi-independent  tribes,  cities,  and  king- 
doms were  beyond  all  comparison  more 
numerous.  The  result  of  migrations  has 
been  to  overwhelm  the  small  tribes  and 
merge  them  in  larger  aggregates,  while 
the  process  of  permeation,  usually,  though 
not  always,  a  sequel  of  conquest,  has 
assimilated  even  those  among  whom  na 
considerable  number  of  intruders  came. 
Sometimes  the  mere  contiguity  of  the 
new  and  stronger  race  extinguishes  the 
weak  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian 
aborigines.*  But  more  frequently  the 
weaker  is  simply  absorbed  into  and  ac- 
cepts the  language  and  general  type  of 
the  stronger,  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
more  gifted  or  the  more  civilized;  and 
thus  Britain  has  become  Anglified,  the 
Celtic  population  retaining  some  of  its 
distinctive  marks  only  in  western  and 
mountainous  corners  ;  thus  the  Wends  of 
North  Germany  have  been  Germanized, 
thus  the  Finnish  races  of  eastern  and 
northern  Russia  are  Slavonized,  thus  some 
of  the  Albanian  clans  are  being  Hellen- 
ized,  thus  the  Talains  of  Pegu  are  becom- 
ing merged  in  the  Burmese,  as  possibly 
the  latter  may  ultimately  be  in  the 
Chinese.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
neither  this  blending  of  races,  nor  the 
transfer  of  races  to  new  climatic  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  tends  to  develop  new 
types  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
it  destroys  the  old  ones.  The  crown  is 
allowed  to  create  one  new  Irish  peerage 
for  every  three  that  die  out.  Nature  uses 
her  prerogative  far  more  sparingly ;  she 
does  not  produce  a  new  one  for  ten  that 
vanish.  Since  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe  took  their  present  distinct  char- 
acters with  their  languages  and  their  local 
seats  between  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh 
centuries,  no  new  nation  has  appeared  in 
Europe,  nor  is  there  the  least  likeHhood 
that  any  will.  Neither  has  the  settlement 
of  European  man  in  the  New  World 
wrought  any  marked  changes  in  national 
types  even  when  there  has  been  a  blood- 
mingling  on  a  great  scale.  The  average 
Mexican,  who  is  by  extraction  more  than 
half  an  Indian,  is  for  many,  perhaps  for 
most  purposes,  social  and  ethical,  a  Span- 
iard. The  man  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio 
is  still  more  palpably  an  Englishman,  nor 
does  the  immense  infusion  of  Irish  and 
German  blood   seem  likely  to  affect  the 


*  So  the  Guanches  of  Tenerife  soon  disappeared  as 
a  distinct  race,  though  some  of  their  blood  remains ;  so 
the  Maories  and  native  Hawaiians  have  become  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  are  likely  to  become  before 
long  extinct. 
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An^lo-American  type  as  it  fixed  itself  a 
century  or  more  ago.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  strength  which  a  well- 
established  racial  character  has  than  the 
fact  that  the  climatic  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  America  have  so  little  altered  the 
English  settlers  in  body,  so  comparatively 
little  even  in  mind.  Nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  assimilative  power  of  a  vigorous 
community  than  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
migrants into  the  United  States  melt  like 
sugar  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  see  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  no  longer  Germans  or  Nor- 
wegians, or  even  Irish  or  Italians  or 
Czechs,  but  Anglo-Americans.  With  the 
negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  admixture  ;  and  so  far  as  can  be 
foreseen,  they  will  remain,  at  least  in  the 
sub-tropical  parts  of  the  South,  distinctly 
African  in  their  physical  and  mental  char- 
acteristics for  centuries  to  come.  The 
same  remark  holds  true  of  the  white  and 
black  races  in  South  Africa. 

Will  this  process  of  extinguishing  and 
assimilating  the  weaker  nationalities  and 
their  types  of  culture  continue  into  a  dis- 
tant future  ?  Have  those  movements  of 
population  which  have  been  so  powerful  a 
factor  in  that  process  nearly  reached  their 
limit?  Since  a  time  long  before  the  dawn 
of  history  the  various  races  seem  to  have 
been  always  in  an  unstable  equilibrium, 
some  constantly  pressing  upon  others,  or 
seeking  to  escape  from  crowded  into  va- 
cant, from  cold  or  sterile  into  more  genial 
or  more  fertile  lands.  Is  the  time  near  at 
hand  when  they  will  have  settled  down  in 
a  permanent  fashion,  just  as  our  globe 
itself  has  from  a  gaseous  state  solidified 
by  the  combination  of  her  elements  into 
her  present  stable  form? 

Over  large  parts  of  the  earth  this  time 
seems  already  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance. Nearly  all  of  the  north  temperate 
zone,  except  parts  of  south-western  and 
south-eastern  Siberia  (especially  along  the 
lower  Amour),  and  parts  of  western  Can- 
ada, is  now  occupied,  and  most  of  it  pretty 
thickly  occupied.  Districts  there  are 
which  may  be  more  closely  packed ;  the 
western  United  States,  for  instance, 
though  all  the  best  land  has  already  been 
taken  up,  can  support  a  far  larger  popula- 
tion than  they  now  have.  But  the  attrac- 
tions to  emigrants  become  daily  slighter 
as  the  conditions  of  agriculture  grow  less 
favorable  through  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  untouched  land  and  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  that  which  has  been  tilled 
for  two  or  three  decades,  not  to  speak  of 
that  vast  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion already  on  the  spot,  which  intensifies 


the  competition  for  employment.  We- 
may  conjecture  that  within  the  lifetime  of 
persons  now  living  the  outflow  from  Eu- 
rope to  North  America  will  have  practi- 
cally stopped.  A  somewhat  longer  time 
will  be  required  to  fill  not  only  the  far  less 
attractive  parts  of  northern  Asia  I  have 
mentioned,  but  also  such  scantily  inhabited 
though  once  flourishing  regions  as  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  because 
a  more  torrid  sun  and  atrocious  misgov- 
ernment  keep  these  regions,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  market.  In  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, whose  land  area  is  far  smaller, 
there  are  the  temperate  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa,  of  which,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  no  very 
large  part  has  moisture  enough  to  be 
available  for  tillage;  while  in  South- 
America  there  are  La  Plata,  northern 
Patagonia,  and  the  highlands  of  Bolivia,. 
Peru,  and  Ecuador.*    The  elevation  above 


chiefly  in  minerals;  and  the  parts  which 
are  both  fit  for  agriculture  and  healthy  are 
of  comparatively  small  extent.  There 
remain  the  tropics.  Vast  regions  of  the 
tropics  are  at  present  scantily  peopled^ 
Most  of  equatorial  South  America  is  a 
forest  wilderness.  Much  of  tropical 
Africa  —  where  it  is  not  condemned  to 
sterility  by  the  want  of  water  —  seems  to- 
have  a  population  very  far  below  what  it 
could  support,  owing  not  merely  to  the 
wars  and  slave  raids  which  devastate  the 
country,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  peoples- 
unskilled  in  tillage  cannot  make  the  soil 
yield  anything  like  its  full  return  of  crops^ 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, New  Guinea,  Luzon,  and  some  of  the 
other  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 
among  which  only  Java  has  as  yet  seen  its 
resources  duly  developed.  That  there 
will  be  considerable  migrations  and  shift- 
ings  of  population  among  the  races  that 
now  inhabit  the  tropics  is  probable  enough. 
India  and  China  are  both  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
send  out  streams  of  emigrants,  which  may 
in  time  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  perhaps  in  South 
America,  perhaps  even  in  Africa,  unless 
some  of  its  indigenous  races  should  ripen 
into  a  greater  capacity  for  patient  and 
steady  toil  than  any,  except  the  Egyptian, 
has  yet  shown.  But  none  of  these  tropicaJ 
peoples,  except  the  Chinese — for  Japan 
lies  outside  the  tropics  —  has  a  native 

*  The  elevated  parts  of  equatorial  Africa  are  much 
smaller,  though  possibly  large  enough  to  support  a 
European  population  of  some  few  millions. 
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civilization,  or  is  fitted  to  play  any  part  in 
history,  either  as  a  conquering  or  as  a 
thinking  force,  or  in  any  way  save  as  pro- 
ducers bv  physical  labor  of  material 
wealth.  None  is  likely  to  develop  towards 
any  higher  condition  than  that  in  which 
it  now  stands,  save  under  the  tutelage,  and 
by  adopting  so  much  as  it  can  of  the  cul- 
ture, of  the  five  or  six  European  peoples 
which  have  practically  appropriated  the 
torrid  zone,  and  are  dividing  its  resources 
between  them.  Yet  the  vast  numbers  .to 
which,  under  the  conjoint  stimuli  of 
science  and  peace,  these  inferior  black  and 
yellow  races  may  grow,  coupled  with  the 
capacity  some  of  them  evince  for  assimi- 
lating the  material  side  of  European  civil- 
ization, may  enable  them  to  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  future  of  the  world  than  they 
have  played  in  the  past. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  great 
European  peoples,  or  some  of  them,  may 
after  a  few  generations  acquire  the  power 
of  thriving  in  the  tropics,  of  resisting  ma- 
larial fevers,  and  of  rearing  an  offspring 
which  need  not  be  sent  home  to  a  cold 
^climate  during  the  years  of  boyhood.    We 
must  call  it  possible,  because  our  experi- 
ence is  still  too  short  to  justify  us  in  call- 
ing it  impossible.     But  it  seems  so  far 
from  probable  that    in    considering   the 
future  of  the  leading  and  ruling  races  of 
the  world,  we  must  practically  leave  their 
permanent  settlement  in  the  tropics  out  of 
the  question,  and  restrict  our  view  to  the 
two  temperate  zones.    In  these,  as  has  been 
said,  there  is  no  longer  room  and  verge  for 
any  great  further  removal  of   masses  of 
men  from  one  country  to  another.     If,  in- 
deed, we   were  merely  to  look  at  a  map 
indicating  the  comparative  density  of  pop- 
ulation   in    northern  Asia,   Europe,  and 
America,  and  see  how  much  denser  it  is 
in  the  agricultural  parts  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  than  in  south-western 
Siberia,  or  the  north-west  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  we  might  fancy  the 
space  remaining  to  be  sufficient  for  many 
centuries   to  come.     But  if  we   were  to 
compare  such  a  map  of  to-day  with  a  sim- 
ilar map  of  the  world  in  1780,  and  note 
how  much  of  what  would  then  have  been 
marked  as  empty  space,  including  all  the 
vast  area  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Pacific,  has  now  been  occupied,  we  shall 
realize  the  immense  advance  that  has  been 
made   towards  the  establishment    of   an 
equilibrium  of  population,  and  the  relative 
shortness  of  the  future  during  which  we 
can  look  to  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  afflict  the  toiling   masses  of 
Europe.     In  this  respect,  as  in  many  oth- 


ers, the  world  seems  to  be  entering  on 
new  era,  whose  phenomena  will  prove  un- 
like to  any  that  have  gone  before. 

It  may  be  thought  that  as  migrations 
have  been  a  frequent  cause  of  war  in  the 
past,  the  establishment  of  such  an  equi- 
librium will  make  for  peace.  But  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of 
each  nation  on  its  neighbor,  and  of  the 
members  of  each  nation  on  one  another, 
tends  to  grow  more  severe  with  that  se- 
verer struggle  for  subsistence  which  in- 
creasing numbers  involve,  and  which, 
after  a  few  more  generations,  the  outlets 
that  DOW  still  remain  to  us  will  no  longer 
relieve. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  April  and  as  chilly  as  only  an 
English  spring  knows  how  to  be.  The  fir 
woods  were  deserted  and  the  silent  path- 
ways through  them  wet  and  slippery.  But 
overhead  there  was  fitful  sunshine  and 
patches  of  blue  sky,  though  the  Surrey 
hills  were  misty  and  the  fields  were  sodden 
with  many  rains.  The  leaves  were  begin- 
ning to  unfold,  fresh  and  green,  the  prim- 
roses were  thick  in  the  hedges,  and  here 
and  there  the  little  white  stitchwort 
showed  itself  tearful  and  triumphant.  The 
spring,  though  it  was  still  nipped  by  a 
touch  of  frost,  was  trying  to  cover  the 
memory  of  winter  with  flowers,  and  the 
thrushes  and.  blackbirds  were  making 
ready  for  summer. 

Alfred  Wimple  and  Aunt  Anne  had 
been  a  month  at  the  cottage.  The  latter 
pottered  about  the  garden,  looking  at 
every  up-coming  plant  with  absent  recog- 
nition ;  but  that  was  all.  She  was  too  sad 
to  care  any  more  for  the  delights  of  the 
country.  She  had  grown  feeble  too,  and 
could  not  walk  very  far ;  even  the  garden 
tired  her.  Mrs.  Burnett's  governess  cart 
had  been  her  great  comfort.  She  had  no 
fear  of  doing  the  pampered  pony,  as  she 
called  it,  any  harm,  and  had  driven  herself 
for  hours  along  the  lonely  roads  between 
the  fir-trees  and  hedges  of  awakening 
gorse  and  heather.  The  straggling  popu- 
lation knew  her  well  for  three  miles  round 
—  the  lonely  old  lady  with  the  black  bon- 
net and  the  long  black  cloak    fastened 

•  Aunt  Anne.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  etc. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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with  the  steel  clasp.  Alfred  Wimple 
never  went  with  her,  he  had  refused  from 
the  very  first.  But  he  had  a  way  of  dis- 
appearing by  himself  for  long  hours  to- 
gether. Where  he  went  she  could  never 
divine,  and  to  ask  him  questions  she  told 
herself  once  was  like  trying  to  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  pushing  away  the 
water  with  her  two  hands.  Still  it  was  a 
mystery  she  was  determined  to  unravel 
sooner  or  later;  she  felt  that  the  solution 
lay  at  Liphook,  and  dreaded  to  think  what 
it  might  be.  Into  her  heart  against  her 
will  there  had  sometimes  crept  lately  a 
suspicion  that  was  shame  and  agony;  but 
she  would  not  own,  even  in  the  lowest, 
most  secret  whisper,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble. She  never  went  to  Liphook  though 
it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to 
drive  there;  she  never  dared;  something 
seemed  to  hold  her  back  from  that  which 
she  felt  to  be  only  a  few  miles  away  on 
the  other  side  of  Hindhead.  She  would 
not  try  to  put  into  any  shape  at  all  what 
her  dread  was ;  least  of  all  would  her 
pride  let  her  for  a  single  moment  imagine 
that  it  was  the  one  thing  of  which  the 
humiliation  would  kill  her.  But  silently 
she  watched,  and  hour  after  hour  she  sat 
wondering  what  was  in  the  heart  of  that 
strange,  inscrutable  young  man,  who  spoke 
so  few  words  and  seemed  to  be  always 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  mysterious  plan  he  revolved 
again  and  again  in  his  mind,  but  to  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  giving  a  clue. 

He  could  hire  no  more  wagonettes  at 
Steggalls'  without  paying  for  them,  still 
less  without  her  knowledge  ;  but  once  or 
twice  she  had  seen  him  going  along  a  by- 
path towards  the  station,  so  that  he  would 
arrive  there  just  about  the  time  there  was 
a  train  to  Liphook.  She  remembered 
that  on  the  first  occasion  an  hour  or  two 
before,  he  had  pulled  a  shilling  out  of  his 
pocket  and  looked  at  it,  as  if  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  enough  for  a  return 
ticket. 

"Alfred,"  she  asked  one  day,  "will  you 
take  me  to  see  your  country  quarters,  my 
love?  I  should  like  to  visit  the  place 
which  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
you." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  looking  at  her 
steadfastly  as  he  always  did ;  "  I  don't 
wish  you  to  go  there." 

"  May  I  ask  your  reason  ?  " 

"My  wish  should  be  sufficient." 

"It  is,"  she  said  gently,  "for  I  know, 

dear  Alfred,  that  you  have  always  a  reason 

for  what   you   wish,  and  you  would  not 

prevent  me  from  seeing  a  place  for  which 
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you  have  such  a  preference  if  you  had  not 
a  good  one." 

He  was  soothed  by  her  conciliatory 
manner. 

"  I  owe  some  money  there,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  you  went  they  might  expect  you 
to  pay  it ;"  an  answer  which  satisfied  her 
for  a  time  on  account  of  its  obvious  prob- 
ability. But  still  his  disappearances  tor- 
mented her,  and  his  silence  stifled  all 
questions  she  longed  to  ask. 

She  liked  being  at  the  cottage,  she  liked 
being  the  virtual  mistress  of  a  certain 
number  of  rooms  and  of  a  servant  of  her 
own  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  first  month 
had  gone  smoothly.  Florence  and  Walter 
had  been  generous  and  made  many  provi- 
sions for  their  comfort,  and  she  had  been 
separated  less  from  Alfred  than  when  she 
was  in  town,  and  better  able  to  keep  some 
account  of  his  movements.  Moreover,  if 
he  disappeared  for  hours  together  here, 
it  had  been  for  days  together  there.  He 
always  went  off  silently  without  warning 
or  hint,  and  as  silently  re-appeared. 

"  Have  you  been  for  a  walk,  my  love  ?  " 
she  asked  him  one  evening.  He  turned 
and  looked  at  her;  there  was  no  anger  ia 
his  dull  eyes  but  he  made  her  quail  in- 
wardly, though  outwardly  she  showed  no 
sign. 

"  Yes,"  and  she  knew  perfectly  he  would 
tell  her  no  more.  Still  hopelessly  she  per- 
severed. 

"In  what  direction  did  you  bend  your 
steps,  dear  Alfred  ?  " 

"  I  dislike  being  asked  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  movements,  Anne,"  he  said, 
and  locked  his  lips  in  the  manner  that 
was  so  peculiar  to  him. 

"  I  quite  understand,  my  love,"  she 
answered  gently;  "it  is  also  extremely 
repugnant  to  me  to  be  questioned.  I 
merely  asked,  hoping  that  you  felt  invig- 
orated by  your  walk."  He  looked  at  her 
and  said  nothing. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  Jane  Mitchell,  the 
postman's  sister,  who  acted  as  their  daily 
servant,  came  in  to  say  she  was  going 
home  for  the  night.  Aunt  Anne  followed 
her,  as  she  always  did,  to  see  that  the 
outer  door  was  made  fast. 

She  looked  out  at  the  night  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  haunting  feeling  of  mistrust, 
of  what  she  did  not  know,  and  listened  to 
the  silence.  Not  a  sound,  not  even  a  foot- 
step passing  along  the  road.  The  fir-trees 
stood  up  dark  and  straight  like  voiceless 
sentinels.  She  looked  at  the  stars  and 
thought  how  far  they  were  away.  They 
gave  her  a  sense  of  helplessness.  She 
was  almost  afraid  of  the  soft  patter  of  her 
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own  feet  as  she  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  winked  nervously  and  looked 
quickly  and  suspiciously  round,  then  sat 
down  uneasily  before  the  fire  and  watched 
Alfred  Wimple.  She  knew  that  again  and 
again  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  though 
his  lips  said  no  word. 

"  Are  you  sleepy,  my  love  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  very  tired,  Anne ;  good-night," 
and  taking  up  a  candle-stick  he  went 
slowly  up-stairs  while  she  stayed  below 
looking  at  the  deadening  fire,  knowing 
that  one  night  suddenly  everything  would 
be  changed.  But  how  and  when  it  would 
be  changed  she  could  not  guess.  She  did 
not  dare  look  forward  a  single  day  or 
hour.  She  extinguished  the  lamp  and 
shut  the  drawing-room  door  and  locked  it, 
remembering  for  a  moment  the  unknown 
people  in  the  by-gone  years  who  had  gone 
out  of  the  door  never  to  enter  it  again. 

Gradually  the  money  in  their  possession 
was  coming  to  a  sure  and  certain  end. 
Aunt  Anne  knew  it,  and  her  recklessness 
and  extravagance  vanished.  She  guarded 
every  penny  as  if  it  were  her  heart's  blood, 
though  she  still  did  her  spending  with  an 
air  of  willingness  that  concealed  her  reluc- 
tance. Hour  after  hour  she  racked  her 
brains  to  think  of  some  new  source  of 
help;  but  no  suggestion  presented  itself, 
and  he  and  she  together  faced  in  silence 
the  bankruptcy  that  was  overtaking  them. 
He  went  less  often  towards  the  station 
now ;  he  stayed  discontentedly  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, sitting  uneasily  by  the  fire  on  one 
of  the  easy-chairs  with  the  peacock  screen 
beside  it.  Sometimes,  after  he  had 
brooded  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  would 
get  up  and  write  a  letter,  but  he  always 
carefully  himself  gave  it  to  the  postman  to 
post,  and  no  letters  at  all  ever  arrived  for 
him  to  Aunt  Anne's  knowledge. 

"Alfred,"  she  asked  one  day,  "what 
has  become  of  your  work  in  town ;  the 
work  you  used  to  go  to  your  chambers  to 
do?" 

"  I  am  resting  now  and  do  not  wish  to 
be  questioned  about  it.  I  require  rest," 
he  said,  and  that  was  all. 

Then  a  time  came  when  he  took  to 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  she  knew  that 
while  he  did  so  he  kept  a  watch  on  the 
house  and  especially  on  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  she  was  sitting.  When  he 
thought  she  did  not  see  him  he  disap- 
peared down  the  dip  behind  and  along  the 
pathway  between  the  fir-trees  and  larches 
towards  the  short  cut  to  Hindhead.  She 
remembered  that  the  way  to  Hindhead  was 
also  the  way  to  Liphook.  It  was  of 
course  too  far  to  walk  there,  but  perhaps 


there  were  some  means  of  obviating  thai 
necessity.  She  said  nothing,  but  she 
waited.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  Alfred 
Wimple  waited  too.  For  what?  Was  it 
for  her  to  die,  she  sometimes  asked  her- 
self, though  she  reproached  herself  for 
her  suspicions.  Then  all  her  tenderness 
would  come  back,  and  she  hovered  round 
him  lovingly,  or  stole  away  to  commune 
with  herself. 

"  I  am  sure  he  loves  me,"  she  would 
think  as  she  sat  vainly  trying  to  comfort 
herself,  "  or  why  should  he  have  married 
me?  His  love  must  be  the  meaning  of 
mine  for  him,  and  the  forgiveness  of  the 
past,  after  all  the  long  years  of  waiting. 
It  is  different  from  what  it  was  then;  he 
is  changed,  and  I  am  changed  too.  I  am 
old  with  waiting,  and  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  his  own  youth.  I 
wonder  which  it  is,"  she  said  one  day, 
almost  in  a  dream,  as  she  rocked  to  and 
fro  over  the  fire,  "is  he  disguised  with 
youth  of  which  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning,  or  am  I  disguised  with  years,  so 
that  he  does  not  know  that  under  them 
my  youth  is  hidden  ?  " 

Closer,  and  closer,  came  the  ills  of  pov- 
erty. The  tradespeople  trusted  them  to 
some  extent,  in  spite  of  the  warning  they 
had  received  from  the  Hibberts,  but  at  last 
they  refused  to  do  so  any  longer.  The 
stores  that  Florence  had  sent  in,  too  — 
Aunt  Anne  had  said,  "you  must  allow  me 
to  remain  in  your  debt  for  them,  my  dear," 
—  had  gradually  run  out.  Dinner  became 
more  and  more  of  a  difficulty,  and  at  the 
scanty  meal  it  was  Alfred  Wimple  who 
ate,  and  Aunt  Anne  who  looked  on  pre- 
tending she  liked  the  food  she  hardly 
dared  to  taste.  He  knew  she  was  half 
starving  herself  for  his  sake,  but  he  said 
nothing.  It  gave  him  a  dull  gratification 
to  see  her  doing  it.  In  his  heart  there 
was  a  resentment  that  death  had  not 
achieved  for  his  benefit  that  which  from 
the  first  he  had  meant  it  to  accomplish. 
Not  that  it  was  within  his  scheme  to  let 
Aunt  Anne  die  yet ;  but  when  he  married 
her,  he  had  not  realized  the  awful  shrink- 
ing that  would  daily  grow  upon  him  —  the 
physical  shrinking  that  youth  sometimes 
feels  from  old  age.  In  his  nature  there 
was  no  idealism,  no  sentiment.  He  could 
not  give  her  the  reverence  that  even  mere 
age  usually  provokes,  or  the  affection,  as 
of  a  son,  that  some  young  men  in  his  posi- 
tion might  possibly  have  bestowed.  He 
saw  everything  concerning  her  years  with 
ghastly  plainness,  the  little  lines  and  the 
deep  wrinkles  on  her  face,  the  tremulous 
eyelids,  the  scanty  hair  brushed  forward 
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from  places  the  cap  covered,  even  the  soft 
folds  of  muslin  round  her  withered  throat 
made  him  shiver.  He  thought  once  in 
one  mad  moment  how  swiftly  he  could 
strangle  the  lingering  life  out  of  her.  Her 
hands  with  the  loose  dry  skin  and  the 
bloodless  fingers  and  wrists  that  were 
always  cold  as  if  the  fire  in  them  were  go- 
ing out,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  his 
frame  when  she  touched  him.  The  mere 
sound  of  her  footstep,  the  touch  of  her 
black  dress  as  she  passed  him  by,  insensi- 
bly made  him  draw  back.  He  had  played 
a  daring  game,  but  he  had  an  awful  pun- 
ishment. He  lived  a  brooding,  secret  life, 
full  of  dread  and  alertness  lest  shame 
should  overtake  him,  and  his  heart  was  not 
less  miserable  because  it  was  incapable  of 
generosity  or  goodness. 

At  last  it  became  a  matter  of  shillings. 

"You  had  better  go  to  London,  Anne," 
he  said,  "and  borrow  some  money." 

"Of  whom  am  I  to  borrow  it?"  she 
asked.  "  Florence  and  Walter  are  at 
Monte  Carlo." 

"  Walter  is  very  selfish,"  he  answered  ; 
"  I  nursed  him  through  an  illness  years 
ago,  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life." 

"  I  know  how  tender  your  heart  is, 
dear  Alfred." 

"  I  believe  he  resents  my  having  bor- 
rowed some  money  from  him  once  or 
twice.  He  forgets  that  if  he  were  not  in 
a  much  better  position  than  I  am  he 
couldn't  have  lent  it." 

"  Of  course  he  could  not,  my  love," 
she  said,  agreeing  with  him  as  she  always 
did. 

He  gave  one  of  his  peculiar  little  gulps. 
"  We  can't  go  on  staying  here,  unless  we 
have  enough  to  eat,"  he  said  ;  "you  must 
get  some  money.  You  had  better  go  to 
London."  He  looked  at  her  fixedly,  and 
she  knew  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her. 

"  Go  to  London,  my  love  ?  "  she  echoed 
almost  humbly. 

"Yes,  to  get  money." 

"  Alfred,"  she  said,  "how  am  I  to  get 
money?  We  disposed  of  everything  that 
was  available  before  we  came  here." 

"  You  must  borrow  it ;  perhaps  you  can 
go  and  persuade  my  uncle  to  let  you  have 
some." 

"  If  you  would  let  me  tell  him  that  I  am 
your  wife,"  she  pleaded. 

"  1  forbid  your  telling  him,"  he  said 
shortly.  "  But  you  might  ask  him  to  ad- 
vance your  quarter's  allowance,  it  will  be 
due  in  three  weeks." 

"  I  might  write  and  request  him  to  do 
that,"  she  suggested. 


"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  easy  to  refuse  in 
a  letter,  and  he  must  not  refuse." 

"  But  if  he  will  not  listen  to  me,  Al- 
fred ?  "  she  asked,  watching  him  curi- 
ously. 

"Impress  upon  him  that  Sir  William 
Rammage  is  your  cousin,  and  that  he  has 
no  right  to  refuse." 

"  But  if  he  does?"  she  persisted. 

"  Then  you  must  get  it  elsewhere. 
There  are  those  people  you  stayed  with 
in  Cornwall  Gardens."  She  looked  up 
quickly. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Mrs.  North,"  she  said 
firmly,  "there  are  some  things  due  to  my 
own  self-respect,  I  cannot  forget  them 
even  for  you." 

"You  can  do  as  you  like,"  he  answered. 
"  If  you  cannot  get  money,  I  must  go 
away." 

"Go  away!"  she  echoed  with  alarm. 
He  saw  his  advantage  and  followed  it  up. 

"  I  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  starved," 
he  repeated. 

"I  should  starve  too,"  she  said  sadly; 
"  are  you  altogether  oblivious  of  that  fact, 
Alfred?" 

"  If  you  choose  to  do  so  it  is  your  own 
business,  and  no  reason  why  I  should.  I 
have  friends  who  will  receive  me,  and  I 
shall  go  to  them." 

"  Would  they  not  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  us  both?" 

"  No,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"  They  cannot  love  you  as  I  do,"  she 
pleaded. 

"  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  shall  go  to 
them." 

"  I  give  you  all  I  have." 

"  I  want  more  than  you  give  me  now," 
he  answered,  "and  if  you  don't  give  it 
me,  I  shall  not  stay  here.  You  had  better 
go  to  London  to-morrow,  and  look  for 
some  money.  My  uncle  will  let  you  have 
some,  if  you  are  persistent," 

"  I  think  I  will  go  to-day,"  she  said,  with 
an  odd  tone  in  her  voice.  "  I  should  be 
in  time  for  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

"  You  will  go  to-morrow,"  he  replied 
decisively. 

"Very  well,  my  love,"  and  she  winked 
quickly  to  herself.     "  I  will  go  to-morrow.'* 

"  Unless  you  bring  back  some  money, 
I  shall  not  stay  here  any  longer.  You 
must  clearly  understand  that,  Anne.  I 
am  tired  of  this  business,"  he  said  in  his 
hard,  determined  voice. 

"It's  not  worse  for  you  than  it  is  for 
me,  Alfred.  I  can  bear  it  with  you  ;  can- 
not you  bear  it  with  me?" 

He  looked  at  her,  at  her  black  dress, 
her   white  handkerchief,  at  the    poverty- 
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stricken  age  of  which  she  seemed  to  be 
the  symbol,  and  he  shuddered  perceptibly 
as  he  turned  away  and  answered,  "No  I 
cannot,  and  I  want  to  go." 

"  Alfred  !  "  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  pain, 
and  going  over  to  his  side  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm  ;  but  he  shook  her  off, 
and  went  a  step  farther  away.  "  Why  do 
you  recoil  from  me,"  she  asked  ;  '*  am  I 
so  distasteful  to  you  ?  "  but  he  only  shud- 
dered again,  and  looked  at  her  with  almost 
terror  in  his  eyes,  as  though  he  dumbly 
loathed  her. 

"  Have  I  forfeited  your  love,  Alfred  ?  " 
she  asked  humbly. 

"  I  dislike  being  touched." 

"  You  will  break  my  heart,"  she  cried, 
with  a  dry  sob  in  her  throat;  "  my  dear 
one,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  given  you  all 
I  possess,  I  have  braved  everything  for 
you.     Has  all  your  love  for  me  gone  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  sentiment,"  he 
said,  drawing  back  still  a  little  farther  from 
her  as  though  he  shrank  from  being  within 
her  reach. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  night  when  we 
walked  along  the  road  by  the  fir-trees,  and 
you  told  me  you  would  always  love  me  and 
take  care  of  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to 
make  you  change  ?  I  never  cease  think- 
ing of  you  day  or  night,  but  it  is  months 
since  you  gave  me  a  loving  word.  What 
have  I  done  to  change  you  so  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  her ;  for  a  moment 
there  was  an  expression  of  hatred  on  his 
face. 

"  You  are  old,  and  I  am  young," 

"  My  heart  is  young,"  she  said  piteously. 
Still  he  was  merciless. 

"  It  is  your  face  I  see,"  he  said,  "not 
your  heart." 

She  let  her  hands  fall  by  her  side.  "  I 
cannot  bear  it  any  more,"  she  said  quickly ; 
'  perhaps  we  had  better  separate  ;  these 
constant  scenes  will  kill  me;  you  must 
permit  me  to  retire,  I  cannot  bear  any 
more,"  and  she  walked  slowly  away  into 
the  little  drawing-room,  and  shut  the  door. 
She  went  up  to  the  glass,  and  looked  at 
her  own  face,  long  and  sadly  ;  she  put  her 
wrists  together,  and  looked  at  them  hope- 
lessly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  old,"  she  cried,  with  a  shiver, 
"  I  am  old ; "  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
gaunt  chair  by  the  fireplace,  still  and  si- 
lent, till  cold  and  misery  numbed  her,  and 
all  things  were  alike. 

Presently,  she  heard  Alfred  Wimple's 
footsteps ;  he  had  left  the  dining-room, 
and  seemed  to  be  going  towards  the  front 
door,  she  raised  her  head  and  listened. 
He  hesitated,  turned  back,  and  entered 


the  drawing-room.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  threshold  and  looked  round 
the  little  room,  at  the  hard,  old-fashioned 
sofa,  at  the  corner  cupboard  with  the  pot- 
pourri on  it,  the  jingling  piano,  the  chair 
on  which  she  sat.  He  remembered  the 
day  of  his  interview  with  Florence,  and 
afterwards  with  Aunt  Anne,  and  he  looked 
at  the  latter  now  half  doubtfully.  She  did 
not  move  an  inch  as  he  entered,  or  raise 
her  eyes. 

"  Anne  ! "  There  was  no  answer.  She 
turned  a  little  more  directly  away  from 
him.  "Anne,"  he  said,  "we  had  better 
make  it  up.     It  is  no  good  quarrelling." 

"You  were  very  cruel  to  me,  Alfred," 
she  said,  with  gentle  indignation,  "you 
forgot  everything  that  was  due  to  me,  you 
frequently  do." 

"  I  cannot  always  be  remembering  what 
is  due  to  you,  Anne,     It  irritates  me." 

"But  you  cut  me  to  the  quick.  I  feel 
dubious  sometimes  as  to  whether  you 
have  any  affection  at  all  for  me." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort  that  was  rather  obvious,  "  and  don't 
let  us  quarrel ;  I  dislike  poverty,  it  makes 
me  cross." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  cannot  your  being  cruel  to  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  we  had  better  forget  it."  She 
stood  up  and  faced  him  timidly,  but  with 
a  slight  flush  on  her  face. 

"  You  said  I  was  old,  you  taunted  me 
with  it,  you  often  taunt  me,"  she  said  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Well,  but  I  knew  it  before  we  were 
married." 

"  Yes,  you  knew  it  before  we  were  mar- 
ried," she  repeated. 

"  Then  I  couldn't  have  minded  it  so 
much,  could  I?"  he  said,  with  a  softer 
tone  in  his  voice,  though  it  grated  still. 

"  No,  my  love,"  and  she  tried  to  smile, 
but  it  was  a  sad  attempt. 

"  Well,  is  it  all  right  ?  "  he  asked.  "  We 
won't  quarrel  any  more." 

"Yes,  my  love,  it  is  all  right,"  she  said 
lovingly,  and  half  doubtfully  she  put  up 
her  face  to  his. 

Involuntarily  he  drew  back  again,  but 
he  recovered  in  an  instant  and  forced 
himself  to  stoop  and  kiss  her  forehead. 

"There,"  he  said,  "it's  all  right.  To- 
morrow you  shall  go  to  London,  and  we 
will  be  more  sensible  in  future."  He 
touched  her  hand  and  went  out  into  the 
garden.  When  she  had  watched  him  out 
of  sight,  she  sat  down  once  more  on  the 
chair  by  the  fire. 

"  I  am  old,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  old,  I  am 
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old,"  and  with  a  quick  movement  of  fear 
she  hid  her  thin  hands  out  of  sight.  "  I 
cannot  bear  it —  I  am  old." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Before  nine  the  next  morning,  Aunt 
Anne  was  ready  to  set  out  on  her  journey 
to  London.  Mrs.  Burnett's  governess  cart 
was  at  the  gate  with  Lucas  the  gardener 
in  it,  to  drive  her  to  the  station.  Alfred 
Wimple  looked  on  at  her  preparations  to 
go  with  an  anxiety  that  was  almost  eager- 
ness, and  stealthily  the  old  lady  watched 
his  every  look  and  movement. 

"Jane  can  prepare  the  dinner  after  my 
return.  I  shall  bring  back  some  little 
dainty  with  me,  hoping  that  it  may  tempt 
you,  my  love." 

"  I  am  very  tired  of  the  food  we  have 
had  lately,"  he  said  ungraciously.  "  What 
train  are  you  coming  back  by?  " 

"  That  will  depend  on  my  occupations  in 
town,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's 
consideration. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  station  at  half  past 
six.  You  can  leave  Waterloo  at  5.15." 
Aunt  Anne  winked  slowly. 

"  I  will  try  to  come  by  an  earlier  train, 
my  love,  if  you  will  be  there  to  relieve  me 
of  the  packages  with  which  I  hope  to  be 
burdened." 

"No.  Come  by  the  5.15,"  he  said  de- 
cisively, *'  I  have  some  letters  to  write." 

"Very  well,  my  love,"  she  answered, 
with  tender  courtesy.  "  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  study  your  wishes,  even  in 
trifles.  Would  you  assist  me  with  my 
cloak,  dear  Alfred  ?  " 

"It  isn't  cold,  and  you  have  your  shawl. 
What  are  you  taking  this  heavy  cloak 
for?" 

"  I  have  my  reasons."  He  understood 
perfectly.  He  felt  a  gleam  of  almost 
fiendish  triumph  as  one  by  one  she  di- 
vested herself  of  her  belongings  to  buy 
him  food  and  comfort.  As  she  was  going 
out  of  the  doorway  an  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him. 

"Anne,"  he  said,  "remember  it  is  no 
good  bringing  back  a  few  shillings,  you 
must  bring  back  a  few  pounds  at  least." 

"Have  you  any  anxieties,  any  payment 
it  is  imperative  that  you  should  make?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  little  smile 
to  himself,  as  if  an  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  more  for  your  sake 
than  my  own,  dear  Alfred,"  and  she  turned 
to  go.     They  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  by  the  door. 
"  My  love,"  she  said,  going  up  to  him 
doubtfully,  "will   you  kiss  me?  you  will 


never  know  how  much  I  love  you  —  you 
are  all  I  have  in  the  world."  The  cash- 
mere shawl  clung  to  her  and  the  heavy 
cloak  swung  back  from  her  arms  as  she 
put  them  up  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  first  on  one  side  of  his  face  and  then 
on  the  other,  but  even  as  she  did  so,  and 
though  for  once  he  strove  to  hide  it,  she 
felt  that  inwardly  he  was  shrinking. 

"  I  will  be  back  by  half  past  six,"  she 
said,  with  a  hopeless  tone  in  her  voice, 
and  slowly  letting  go  her  hold  she  went 
out  of  the  house. 

On  her  way  to  the  cart  she  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  look  at  a  pile  of  faggots  that 
were  stacked  in  a  partly  concealed  corner 
inside  the  garden  gate. 

"Jane,"  she  said,  "I  think  there  have 
been  some  depredations  among  the  wood 
lately." 

"  I  saw  two  lads  stealing  a  bit  the  other 
morning,"  Jane  answered. 

"  We  must  take  steps  to  prevent  it 
occurring  again." 

"  There's  plenty  of  wood  too  about 
here,"  said  Jane  ;  "  I  don't  see  why  they 
should  take  ours;  but  I  think  they  were 
tramps  and  wanted  to  make  a  fire.  I 
thought  I'd  speak  to  the  policeman  —  but 
I  couldn't  catch  him  when  he  went  by  on 
his  beat  last  night." 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him  myself ; 
at  what  time  does  he  pass  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  generally  pretty  punctual 
at  about  half  past  eight." 

"  If  you  see  him  this  evening  you  can 
tell  me,"  and  she  got  into  the  governess 
cart.  "Jane,  I  forgot  to  say  that  your 
master  and  I  will  dine  at  half  past  seven. 
I  shall  probably  bring  back  a  chicken." 
She  said  the  last  words  almost  recklessly 
as  she  set  off  to  the  station. 

She  looked  back  towards  the  cottage, 
but  though  Alfred  Wimple  had  strolled 
down  to  the  gate  after  she  had  left  it,  his 
face  was  turned  towards  Liphook.  There 
was  something  almost  fierce  in  her  voice 
as  she  spoke  to  the  gardener  who  was 
driving. 

"The  pony  seems  inclined  to  procras- 
tinate;  you  had  better  chastise  him." 

"  They  have  spoilt  him  up  at  the  house," 
said  Lucas,  "  till  he  won't  go  nohow  unless 
he  gets  a  bit  of  the  whip." 

"He  goes  very  well  with  me,"  she 
snapped. 

"  He  knows  your  hand  most  likely, 
they  do  get  to  know  hands." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  looked  at  the 
holes  of  the  sand  martens  in  the  cutting 
on  one  side  of  the  road  ;  they  always  fas- 
cinated   her  — and   at  the    bell    heather 
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which  was  just  beginning  to  show  a  faint 
tinge  of  color.  "  He's  a  bad  'un  to  shy, 
he  is,"  Lucas  went  on,  "and  he's  not  par- 
ticular what  it's  at,  wheelbarrows,  and  um- 
brellas, and  perambulators,  and  covered 
carts,  and  tramps  —  be  don't  like  tramps, 
he  don't  —  and  bicycles  and  children  if 
there's  a  few  of  'em  together,  and  bits  of 
paper  on  the  road  —  he's  ready  to  be 
afraid  of  anything.  There's  Tom  Mitch- 
ell coming  along  with  the  letters —  would 
you  like  to  stop.?" 

"  I  do  not  expect  any,  but  I  may  as  well 
put  the  question  to  him,"  the  old  lady  said 
very  distantly,  for  she  was  of  opinion  that 
Lucas  talked  too  much  for  his  station. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  abashed  easily. 

"  Them  beeches  is  coming  on,"  he  said. 
Aunt  Anne  looked  up  but  made  no  answer. 
"  Everything  is  so  late  this  year  on 
account  of  the  cold.  Tom,  have  you  got 
any  letters  for  Mrs.  Wimple  at  the  Cot- 
tage?" 

"  There's  one  I  know,  with  a  foreign 
postmark ;  "  the  man  stopped  and  took  a 
packet  out  of  the  leather  wallet  by  his 
side. 

Aunt  Anne,  leaning  over  the  cart,  saw, 
as  he  pulled  out  the  letter  with  the  French 
stamps  on  it  for  her,  that  there  was  another 
beneath  directed  in  an  illiterate-looking 
hand  to  "A.  Wimple,  Esq.,"  and  that  it 
had  the  Liphook  postmark.  Her  eyes 
flashed,  she  could  hardly  make  her  voice 
steady  as  she  said  :  — 

"  I  see  you  have  one  there  for  Mr.  Wim- 
ple, you  will  find  him  at  the  Cottage." 
Then  she  drove  on.  She  looked  at  her 
own  letter  a  little  bewildered.  "  It  is  not 
from  Walter  or  Florence,"  she  said,  "yet 
I  know  the  handwriting,"  and  gazed  va- 
cantly at  the  hedges  again,  while  Peter  the 
pony,  urged  by  arguments  from  the  whip, 
went  on  more  swiftly  towards  the  station. 
Lucas's  remarks  fell  unheeded  on  her 
ears.  Something-  was  tightening  round 
her  heart  that  made  her  cheeks  burn  with 
a  fire  they  had  not  felt  for  long  years  past. 

"I  think  we'll  have  more  rain,  them 
clouds  over  there  seem  like  it,"  the  man 
said,  wondering  why  she  was  so  silent,  for 
she  generally  liked  a  chat  with  him. 
"  Maybe  she  wanted  to  drive  him  herself," 
he  thought ;  "  I  forgot  to  offer  her  the 
reins,  and  it's  no  good  changing  now  we 
are  so  near  the  station.  The  train's  sig- 
nalled," he  said,  as  they  pulled  up ;  "  but 
you  are  in  plenty  of  time." 

"I  calculated  that  I  should  have  suffi- 
cient," she  answered. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  meet  you  this 
afternoon?      I  will,   if    you  tell  me  what 


train  you  are  coming  down  by."  She  was 
silent  for  a  minute,  then  suddenly  she 
seemed  to  find  courage. 

"  I  shall  leave  London  by  the  4.30 
train,"  she  said.  "  It  is  due  at  Witley  at 
twenty  minutes  to  six,  and  I  shall  expect 
to  find  you  there."  She  walked  into  the 
station  with  almost  a  hunted  look. 

She  managed  to  get  into  an  empty  car- 
riage, shut  the  door  and  stood  up  by  the 
window,  winking  sternly  at  the  passengers 
who  in  passing  hesitated  whether  or  not 
to  enter.  As  the  train  moved  off  she  shut 
the  window  and  sitting  down  with  a  sigh 
stared  out  at  the  fir  woods,  and  the  pictur- 
esque Surrey  cottages.  She  did  not  see 
them,  she  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  rattle  of  the  train  that  gradually 
shaped  itself  into  the  word  Liphook  — 
Liphook  —  Liphook  —  till  she  was  mad- 
dened. "It  might  have  been  some  one 
writing  to  importune  him  for  money,"  she 
said,  thinking  of  the  letter.  But  if  the 
difficulty  at  Liphook  were  only  debt  she 
felt  certain  that  Alfred  Wimple  would  not 
have  spared  her  the  annoyance  of  knowing 
it.  It  was  a  mystery  of  which  her  indom- 
itable pride  refused  her  the  suggestion  of 
one  solution,  which  yet  seemed  gradually 
and  from  without  to  be  getting  burnt  upon 
her  brain.  A  despair  that  was  half  dread 
was  taking  possession  of  her.  A  des- 
perate knowledge  was  bearing  down  upon 
her,  that  the  only  chance  she  had  of  keep- 
ing the  man  to  whom  she  had  bound  her- 
self was  by  giving  him  money.  He  was 
evidently  at  his  wits'  end  for  it,  and  had 
no  resource  of  his  own,  and  whatever  was 
the  attraction  at  Liphook  it  did  not  seem 
to  include  money.  Her  one  chance  was 
to  give  it  him,  and  to  let  him  see  that  she 
would  not  fail  to  give  it  him,  then  perhaps 
he  would  stay  with  her.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms  for  a  moment  as  if  she  were 
drowning,  and  trying  to  save  herself  by 
holding  on  to  himj  but  she  stretched  them 
only  into  space,  and  clutched  nothing. 
"Perhaps  he  thinks  because  I  am  old  I 
cannot  love  properly.  Oh,  my  dear  one, 
if  you  would  only  speak  to  me  out  of  your 
heart,  or  if  you  could  only  look  into  my 
heart  —  for  that  is  not  old,  it  is  young. 
Age  makes  no  difference  if  he  did  but 
know  it,  I  feel  the  same  as  when  I  was 
twenty,  and  we  walked  between  the  chest- 
nuts to  the  farm.  It  is  only  the  years  that 
have  marked  me."  And  then  anger  and 
pride  chased  away  her  misery  and  tender- 
ness. "  I  will  have  it  settled,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  know  what  it  means  ;  and  if  he 
has  not  treated  me  properly,  he  shall  be 
called  to  account.     If  Walter  and  Florence 
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were  only  in  England  I  should  not  be  in 
this  sad  dilemma."  The  mention  of  their 
names  made  her  remember  the  letter  in 
her  pocket.  She  pulled  it  out  and  opened 
it ;  it  was  the  one  Mrs.  North  had  written 
from  Marseille.  At  another  time  she 
would  have  liked  the  congratulations,  or 
have  been  indignant  at  the  divorce.  Now 
she  passed  the  news  by  with  little  more 
than  a  scornful  wink,  "  It  is  most  pre- 
sumptuous of  her  to  have  written  to  me, 
she  has  taken  a  great  liberty,  she  has  com- 
mitted a  solecism,"  she  said  almost  me- 
chanically. As  she  put  the  letter  back 
into  her  pocket  her  hand  touched  some- 
thing she  did  not  remember  to  have  placed 
there.  She  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
then  drew  it  out.  It  was  a  little  necktie 
of  Alfred  Wimple's,  blue  with  white  spots 
on  it.  She  understood  —  it  was  soiled 
and  frayed  ;  she  had  put  it  into  her  pocket 
to  mend.  She  looked  at  it  wonderingly 
for  a  moment,  then  kissed  it  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  was  almost  passion. 

"He  thinks  I  cannot  love,"  she  said; 
"  I  am  convinced  that  is  it.  If  he  did  but 
know  —  if  he  did  but  know." 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  at 
Portman  Square  instantly  recognized  her, 
and  was  disposed  to  treat  her  with  more 
respect  than  on  a  former  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Boughton  is  not  here,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry. 

"  Would  you  give  me  the  address  of  his 
office  ?  " 

"  I  can  give  you  the  address,  but  he  is 
away  in  Scotland,  and  not  expected  back 
for  another  fortnight."  Aunt  Anne  stood 
dumbfounded  for  a  moment,  then  slowly 
she  looked  up  at  the  servant  with  a  little 
smile  that  had  its  effect. 

*'  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  she  said, 
"my  business  with  him  is  most  pressing. 
Have  you  good  accounts  of  Sir  William.?" 

"Sir  William  is  back,  ma'am.  He  re- 
turned last  week,  but  he  is  confined  to  his 
room,  with  another  attack." 

"  Does  he  keep  his  bed  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  sitting  by  the  fire  just 
now,  ma'am,  writing  some  letters."  In  a 
moment  Aunt  Anne  had  whisked  into  the 
house  ;  she  felt  quite  exhilarated. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  take  my  name  to 
him,  and  ask  if  he  is  sufficiently  well  to  see 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  —  Mrs.  Baines"  —  she 
hesitated  over  the  last  word  —  "say  that 
I  am  extremely  solicitous  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  him." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  won't  be  able  to  see 
you,"  —  the  servant  began. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  take  up  my 
name." 


"I  am  afraid,"  —  the  servant  began 
again. 

"  And  say  I  wish  to  see  him  on  a  matter 
of  great  importance,"  she  went  on  imperi- 
ously, not  heeding  the  interruption.  She 
walked  towards  the  dining-room  door,  as 
if  she  had  a  right  to  the  entire  house,  but 
suddenly  turned  round. 

"  I  feel  certain  Sir  William  will  see 
me,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  follow  you  up- 
stairs." Helplessly  the  servant  obeyed 
her,  and  unfalteringly  the  soft  footsteps 
pattered  after  him  up  to  the  second  floor. 
There  he  entered  the  front  bedroom,  while 
she  remained  on  the  landing. 

"Mrs.  Baines  wishes  to  know  if  she 
can  speak  to  you,  sir,"  she  heard  him  say. 

"  Tell  her  I  am  too  ill  to  see  any  one," 
a  thin,  distinct  voice  answered. 

"  She  says  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance, sir." 

"  I  am  writing  letters  and  don't  wish  to 
be  disturbed  ;  bring  my  chicken-broth  in 
twenty  minutes." 

But  a  moment  later,  and  Aunt  Anne 
had  whisked  also  into  the  room,  passing 
the  servant  who  was  leaving  it. 

"William,"  she  said,  "you  must  not 
refuse  to  let  me  see  you  once  again.  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  are  too  ill  to  shake 
hands  with  your  cousin  Anne."  As  she 
spoke  she  looked  round  the  room,  and 
took  in  all  its  details  at  a  glance.  It  had 
three  windows,  a  writing-table  and  book- 
case between  them,  a  big  four-post  bed- 
stead with  dark  hangings  facing  them. 
To  the  left  was  a  tall  wardrobe  of  rose- 
wood that  had  no  looking-glass  let  into  its 
panelled  doors.  By  the  fireplace  was  a 
roomy  easy-chair  in  which  sat  Sir  William 
Rammage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  puce 
woollen  dressing-gown,  and  half  rolled  up 
in  a  colored  blanket.  By  his  side  was  an 
invalid-table  with  writing-materials  on  it, 
and  a  flap  at  the  side  that  stretched  over 
his  knees.  In  the  large  fireplace  blazed  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  facing  Sir  William,  there 
was  a  second  easy-chair.  He  himself  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tall  man,  thin,  nervous 
and  irritable.  His  manner  was  cold  and 
disagreeable,  but  it  conveyed  a  sense  of 
loneliness,  a  remembrance  of  long,  cheer- 
less years  that  in  a  manner  excused  it. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  probably 
deserved  respect,  but  had  made  few 
friendships.  He  was  not  nearly  as  old  as 
he  seemed  at  the  first  glance  ;  illness,  and 
work,  and  lack  of  human  interests,  had 
aged  him  more  than  actual  years. 

"  How  do  you  do  ? "  he  said  dryly. 

"  I    have    been   so  grieved   to  hear  of 
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your  illness,  William.  I  hope  you  re- 
ceived my  letters,  I  wrote  three  or  four 
times  to  tender  you  my  sympathy."  She 
looked  at  the  servant  in  a  manner  that  said, 
"Go  away,"  and  he  went,  carefully  shut- 
ting the  door. 

"  I  am  not  well  enough  to  receive  visit- 
ors," Sir  William  said,  in  the  same  dry 
voice. 

"My  dear  William,  you  must  let  me 
stay  with  you  five  minutes,  I  will  not 
intrude  longer  on  your  privacy,"  and  she 
seated  herself  in  the  chair  facing  him. 

"If  what  you  have  to  say  is  of  a  busi- 
ness nature,  I  am  not  well  enough  to  enter 
upon  it  now." 

"  Did  you  derive  benefit  from  your  stay 
at  Cannes  —  you  were  constantly  in  my 
thoughts." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you." 

"  I  fear  you  have  had  to  abandon  many 
of  your  city  occupations,"  she  went  on,  in 
a  sympathetic  voice,  "it  must  be  a  great 
regret  to  the  Corporation.  I  was  speaking 
of  your  mayoralty  some  months  ago  to 
Mr.  Fisher,  the  editor  of  the  Centre^'' 
Aunt  Anne  was  talking  to  gain  time.  Her 
throat  was  choking,  her  mouth  twitched 
with  restrained  excitement. 

"  Where  did  you  meet  him?"  Sir  Wil- 
liam asked  in  a  judicial  manner,  tapping 
the  arm  of  his  chair  with  his  thin  fingers. 

"  I  met  him  at  Walter  Hibbert's." 

He  was  silent  and  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  her  to  go.  For  a  few  moments  she 
could  not  gather  courage  to  speak  again. 
He  looked  up  at  her. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  this  visit,"  he 
said  coldly,  "  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  pro- 
long it " 

*' William,"  she  said,  "I  came  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  necessity,  I  would  not 
have  intruded  had  it  been  otherwise.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  I  saw  Mr. 
Boughton,  but  I  understand  that  he  is 
now  away." 

"  He  will  be  back  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
you  will  then  be  able  to  see  him." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  doubtfully,  "  I  have  been  deeply 
touched  at  your  kindness." 

"Yes?"  he  said  inquiringly. 

"That  it  has  been  the  greatest  help  to 
me,  I  need  hardly  say;  but  I  have  had  so 
many  expenses  this  winter,  it  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  them  all." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand."  He  was 
becoming  interested. 

"There  are  three  or  four  weeks  yet  be- 
fore the  next  quarter  is  due.  I  am  stay- 
ing in  a  country  house  and  the  expenses  I 
have  to  meet " 
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"What  country  house  are  you  staying 
in  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Walter  and  Florence  Hibbert's.  It  is 
a  cottage  most  charmingly  situated  in 
Surrey." 

"  I  suppose  it  costs  you  nothing  to  stay 
there  ?  " 

"  They  have  been  most  kind.     But  they 
are  now  abroad,  and  naturally  1  have  ap- 
pearances to  maintain  and  the  necessities      _ 
of  the  table  to  provide."  M 

"For  whom?  Only  for  yourself  I  sup-  " 
pose  ?  You  have  not  a  large  establish- 
ment." His  thin  fingers  wandered  be- 
neath the  papers  on  the  table  as  if  they 
were  seeking  for  something.  They  found 
it,  and  drew  it  a  little  forward.  Aunt 
Anne,  following  the  movement  with  her 
eyes,  saw  the  corner  of  a  cheque  book 
peep  out  from  beneath  the  blotting  paper. 
"You  have  not  a  dozen  servants?"  he 
asked  ironically. 

"  I  have  only  one  servant,"  she  said, 
getting  a  little  agitated. 

"And  yourself  ?" 

"And  some  one  who  is  with  me,"  she 
said. 

"And  doesn't  the  some  one  who  is  with 
you  keep  you,  —  or  do  you  keep  her  ?  " 
and  he  pushed  ,back  the  cheque  book. 
Aunt  Anne  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  I 
suppose  it  doesn't  cost  you  anything  to 
live.  What  do  you  want  money  for?" 
He  put  his  hands  on  the  arms  of  his  chair 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  William,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  discuss 
all  my  expenditures,  or  enter  into  every 
detail  of  my  household,"  and  there  was  as 
much  pride  in  her  tone  as  she  dared  put 
into  it.  "  I  came  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
have  the  great  kindness  to  advance  the 
quarter's  allowance  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
give  me.     It  will  be  due " 

"  Quarter's  allowance  I  give  you  ?  I 
don't  understand.  I  told  you  some  time 
ago  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
away  money.  I  believe  you  had  some  of 
your  own  when  you  started  in  life,  and  if 
you  made  away  with  it  that  is  your  own 
business." 

"  But  William,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
hundred  a  year  you  have  allowed  me  lately 
through  Mr.  Boughton." 

He  was  fairly  roused  now,  and  turned 
his  face  full  upon  her.  There  were  cruel, 
pitiless  lines  upon  it,  though  she  fought 
against  them  bravely. 

"  I  have  allowed  you  no  hundred  a  year," 
he  said  angrily,  "  and  I  intend  to  allow 
you  none.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Boughton  has  paid  you  a  hundred  a  year 
on  my  account  ?" 
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"  I  understood  so,"  Aunt  Anne  gasped, 
shaking  with  fright. 

"  I  suppose  he  had  some  reason  for  it. 
If  he  has  done  it  out  of  his  own  money, 
it  is  his  own  business.  If  he  has  done  it 
out  of  mine,  I  shall  have  a  reckoning  up 
with  him,  and  probably  you  will  have  one 
too." 

"  But  William,  have  you  been  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  left  to  starve?" 

"  I  was  under  no  impression  at  all  con- 
cerning you.  Once  for  all,  Anne,  you 
must  understand  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  give  away  the  money  for  which  I 
have  worked  to  people  who  have  been 
idle." 

"  I  have  not  been  idle,"  she  said,  "and 
you  forget  that  I  am  your  cousin,  that  our 
mothers " 

"  I  know  all  that,"  he  said,  interrupting 
her,  *'  your  people  and  you  had  your  own 
way  to  make  in  life,  and  so  had  I  and  my 
people." 

"But  if  you  do  not  help  me"  —  she 
burst  out,  for  she  could  bear  it  no  longer 
—  "if  you  do  not  help  me,  I  shall  starve." 

"  I  really  don't  see  what  claim  you  have 
upon  me." 

"  I  am  your  cousin  and  I  am  old,  and  I 
shall  starve,"  she  repeated.  "  I  must  have 
money  to-day.  If  I  don't  take  back  money 
this  afternoon  my  heart  will  break." 
Again  his  fingers  went  for  a  moment  in 
the  direction  of  the  cheque  book  and  tan- 
talized her.  She  stood  up  and  looked  at 
him  entreatingly.  "  I  am  not  speaking 
only  for  myself,"  she  pleaded,  "  but  for 
another "  and  she  broke  down. 

"  For  whom  else  are  you  speaking 
then?"  he  asked,  withdrawing  his  fingers. 

"  For  one  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  and 
who  will  starve  too  unless  you  help  us. 
William,  I  entreat  you  to  remember " 

"  But  who  is  this  pauper  you  are  help- 
ing, and  why  should  I  help  her  too?" 

"It  is  not  a  pauper,"  she  said  indig- 
nantly. "It  is  some  one  who  is  dearer 
than  all  the  world  to  me,  and  once  more  I 
entreat  you  to  help  us." 

"  Well,  but  who  is  it  ?  —  is  it  a  child  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice  full 
of  infinite  tenderness,  and  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  let  her  chin  fall  on  her  breast. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"It  is  my  husband,"  and  almost  a  sob 
broke  from  her. 

"Your  husband?  I  thought  he  was 
dead." 

"  Mr.  Baines  is  dead,  long  ago ;  but  — 
I  have  married  again." 

"  Married  again  I"  he  repeated,  as  if  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 


"Yes,  married  again,  and  that  is  why  I 
implore  you  to  help  me,  so  that  I  may  give 
the  young,  tender  life  that  is  joined  to 
mine  the  comforts  that  are  necessary  to 
him,"  she  said,  with  supplicating  misery. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  and  he  looked 
at  her  as  if  he  thought  she  was  mad, 
"  that  some  young  man  has  married  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
"  we  have  been  married  nearly  six  months." 

"  And  has  he  got  any  money,  or  does  he 
do  anything  for  a  living?  " 

"  He  is  a  most  brilliant  writer,  and  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
Fisher;  but  he  has  been  ill,  and  he  re- 
quires country  air,  and  nourishment,  and 
luxuries,  and  I  implore  you  to  help  me  to 
preserve  this  young  and  beautiful  life  that 
has  been  confided  to  me." 

"  Is  he  a  cripple  or  mad  ?  " 

She  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"  He  is  a  fine,  tall  young  man,"  she 
said,  with  proud  indignation;  "I  should 
not  have  married  a  cripple,  William,  and 
I  have  already  told  you  that  he  is  a  writer 
on  the  Centre^  though  he  is  not  able  at 
present  to  do  his  own  talents  justice." 

"  So  you  have  to  keep  him  ?  " 

"  He  kept  me  when  he  had  money  ;  he 
gave  me  himself,  and  all  he  possessed  in 
the  world." 

"What  did  he  marry  you  for?"  Sir 
William  asked,  gazing  at  her  in  wonder 
and  almost  clutching  the  arms  of  his 
chair. 

"He  married  me"  —  her  voice  trem- 
bled and  she  drooped  her  head  again  — 
"  he  married  me  because  —  he  loved  me." 

"  Loved  you  1  What  should  he  love  you 
for?" 

"William,  do  you  wish  to  insult  me? 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  love  me, 
or  why  he  should  pretend  to  do  so  if  he 
did  not." 

"And  I  suppose  you  love  him?"  he 
said,  pulling  the  blanket  farther  up  over 
his  knees,  and  speaking  in  a  scornful,  in- 
credulous voice. 

"  Yes,  William,  I  do  —  I  love  him  more 
than  all  the  world  —  and  unless  you  will 
help  me  so  that  I  may  give  him  those 
things  that  he  requires  and  make  our  little 
home  worthy  of  his  residence  in  it  you  will 
break  my  heart.  You  will  kill  him,  and 
you  will  break  my  heart,"  she  repeated 
passionately.  "  I  will  conceal  nothing 
from  you,  we  are  starving,  we  have  not  got 
a  pound  in  the  world.  We  have  not  even 
food  to  eat.  He  is  young  and  requires 
plenty  of  nourishment,  he  is  not  strong 
and  wants  luxuries." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  pay  for  them." 
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But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  and 
swept  on:  — 

"  He  must  have  them  or  he  will  die.  We 
have  spent  every  penny  we  had,  I  have 
even  borrowed  money  on  my  possessions. 
I  can  conceal  things  from  strangers,  but 
you  and  I  belong  to  the  same  family,  and 
what  I  say  to  you  I  know  is  sacred  —  we 
are  starving,  William,  we  are  starving,  and 
I  implore  you  to  help  me.  He  says  he 
cannot  stay  unless  I  take  back  money  — 
that  he  will  go  and  leave  me."  Something 
seemed  to  gather  in  her  throat,  there  was 
a  ring  of  fright  and  despair  in  her  voice  as 
she  said  the  last  words.  "He  will  leave 
me,  and  it  will  break  my  heart,  for  he  is 
all  the  world  to  me.  It  will  break  my 
heart  if  he  goes,  and  unless  I  take  back 
money  he  will  leave  me." 

"And  let  you  starve  by  yourself  —  a 
nice  man  to  marry  !  " 

"  William,"  she  said,  "  he  must  remem- 
ber what  is  due  to  himself.  He  cannot 
stay  if  he  has  not  even  food  to  eat." 

"  And  pray  who  is  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  he  is  a  brilliant 
writer." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  justified  in  telling 
you  —  he  does  not  wish  our  marriage  to  be 
known." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  Sir 
William  answered  ironically.  "  Did  he  tell 
you  to  come  to  me  for  money  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  told  me  to  do  so,"  she  said 
tragically,  "he  knew  your  good  heart." 

"  Knew  my  good  heart,  did  he  ?  "  There 
was  a  deadly  pallor  spreading  over  Sir 
William's  face  that  frightened  her.  For  a 
moment  his  lips  moved  without  making  a 
sound,  then  he  recovered  his  voice  — 
"  Tell  me  his  name,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  William,"  she  began. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  cried,  and  his  breath 
came  short  and  quick. 

She  was  too  scared  to  demur  any  longer, 

"It  is  Alfred  Wimple,"  and  her  heart 
stood  still. 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 

"  Wimple,"  he  said,  "  what,  Bough  ton's 
nephew?  That  skunk  he  had  to  turn  out 
of  his  office?" 

"He  is  Mr.  Boughton's  nephew;  and 
he  left  his  uncle's  office  because  the  duties 
were  too  arduous  for  his  health." 

"  He  left  his  uncle's  office  because  he 
was  kicked  out  of  it.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  married  him  —  a 
man  who  never  did  a  day's  work  in  his 
life  or  paid  a  bill  that  he  owed  ;  and  as  for 
writing,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  It's 


not  a  month  ago  that  his  uncle  told  me  of 
some  old  woman,  his  landlady,  forsooth, 
who  had  been  to  him  with  a  long  bill " 

"  It  was  for  his  professional  chambers. 
A  man  in  his  position  requires  them." 

"  Yes,  and  he'd  been  sponging  on  the 
woman's  mother,  too,  in  the  country. 
Were  you  with  him  ?  " 

"No,  William,  I  was  not,"  and  suddenly 
a  load  was  lifted  from  Aunt  Anne's  heart. 
The  mystery  of  Liphook  appeared  to  be 
solved,  and  Alfred  Wimple's  account  of 
his  debts  to  be  verified.  A  world  of  tender- 
ness rushed  back  into  her  heart  and  gave 
her  strength  and  courage  to  fight  her  bat- 
tle to  the  end.  "  No,  I  was  not  with  him," 
she  repeated,  and  as  she  looked  up  a  smile, 
a  look  of  almost  happiness  was  on  her  face, 
that  made  her  cousin  more  wonderstruck 
than  ever.  "  He  required  country  air  to 
invigorate  him,  and  our  means  would  not 
admit  of " 

"  Boughton  has  been  allowing  you  a 
hundred  a  year,"  said  Sir  William,  "and 
this  Wimple  has  married  you,"  he  went 
on,  a  light  seeming  to  break  upon  him. 
"  I  am  beginning  to  understand  it.  I  pre- 
sume he  knows  that  you  are  my  cousin." 

"Yes,  I  told  him  that  you  were  —  he 
spoke  of  you  with  admiration,"  Aunt  Anne 
added,  always  more  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing gratifying  to  her  listener  than  to  be 
strictly  veracious. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  did.  Pray  when 
did  this  fine  love-making  begin?"  Sir 
William  asked  scornfully. 

"  Nearly  a  year  ago,"  Aunt  Anne  an- 
swered in  a  faltering  voice  for  she  was 
almost  beaten  in  spite  of  the  relief  that 
had  been  given  her  a  minute  or  two  ago. 

"  And  when  did  Boughton  begin  to  allow 
you  this  hundred  a  year?  " 

"  About  the  time  of  my  marriage." 

"  I  perfectly  understand.  I'll  tell  you 
the  reason  of  your  marriage  and  of  his 
love  for  you  in  a  moment."  With  an 
effort  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
touched  the  bell.  "  Charles,"  he  said, 
when  the  servant  entered,  "  unlock  my 
safe." 

The  man  pulled  back  a  curtain  that  had 
been  drawn  over  a  recess  and  disclosed 
an  iron  door.  *♦  On  the  top  of  the  shelf 
to  the  left  you  will  see  a  blue  envelope 
labelled  'last  will  and  testament.'  Give 
it  to  me,"  Sir  William  said. 

A  scared  look  broke  over  Aunt  Anne's 
face. 

"Lock  the  safe  and  go  —  no,  stop  — 
give  me  some  brandy  first." 

The  servant  poured  a  little  into  a  glass 
from  a  bottle  which  stood  on  the  writing- 
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table  between  the  windows.  The  old 
man's  hand  shook  while  he  took  it. 
Aunt  Anne,  looking  at  him  like  a  culprit 
waiting  for  punishment,  noticed  a  black- 
ness round  his  mouth  and  that  the  lines 
on  his  face  were  rigid. 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  some  chicken-broth. 
Sir  William?"  the  servant  asked. 

"  When  I  ring.  Go."  Then  he  turned 
to  Aunt  Anne.  "  Now  I  will  tell  you  why 
this  young  man  loved  you."  He  said  the 
last  words  with  an  almost  fiendish  chuckle. 
"  He  loved  you  because,  being  a  clerk  in 
his  uncle's  office,  the  office  from  which  he 
had  to  be  kicked,  he  probably  knew  —  in 
fact,  I  am  certain  that  he  knew,  for  he 
came  to  ask  me  your  Christian  name 
when  the  instructions  were  being  given 
—  that  I  had  provided  for  you  in  my  will. 
I  do  not  choose  to  pauperize  people  while 
I  live,  but  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  leave 
some  portion  of  my  wealth  to  my  relations, 
no  matter  how  small  a  claim  they  had  upon 
me.  He  knew  that  you  would  get  a  fourth 
share  of  my  money  —  probably  he  reck- 
oned it  up  and  calculated  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  good  many  thousand  pounds, 
so  he  and  Boughton  concocted  a  scheme 
to  get  hold  of  it  together." 

**  Mr.  Boughton  knew  nothing  of  our 
marriage." 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  all  a  scheme.  What 
should  Boughton  allow  you  a  hundred  a 
year  for  ? "  He  was  grasping  the  will 
while  he  spoke. 

"  He  knew  nothing  about  it,  William, 
neither  did  Alfred." 

•'  Well,  we'll  put  his  disinterestedness 
to  the  test,"  and  he  tried  to  tear  the  will 
in  half,  but  his  fingers  were  too  weak. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  cried,  "  no,  no." 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  young  man  would 
marry  an  old  woman  like  you  for  any 
reason  but  gain?  That  you  should  have 
been  such  a  fool  —  and  for  that  unwhole- 
some-looking cur,  with  his  long,  rickety 
legs  and  red  hair,  why  he  looks  like  a 
stale  prawn,"  the  old  man  said  derisively, 
and  made  another  effort  to  tear  the  will. 

*'  I  cannot  bear  it  —  William,  I  implore 
you,"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  with 
terror. 

He  leant  forward  with  an  effort  and  put 
the  will  on  the  fire. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  she  cried  again,  and  kneel- 
ing down  almost  snatched  it  from  the 
flames. 

He  took  up  the  poker  between  his  two 
white  hands  and  held  the  paper  down 
with  it. 

"  It  is  cruel  —  cruel "  she  began,  as 

she  watched  it  disappear  from  her  sight. 


"  I  think  I  have  made  the  case  clear," 
he  said,  "and  that  you  will  see  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying.  My 
money  was  not  made  to  benefit  Mr.  Alfred 
Wimple.  I  shall  make  another  will,  and 
it  will  not  contain  your  name."  He  rang 
the  bell  again. 

"You  have  treated  me  cruelly  —  cru- 
elly —  but  heaven  will  frustrate  you 
yet."  Anguish  and  dignity  were  strangely 
blended  in  her  voice,  but  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter  had 
gained  the  victory,  when  she  went  on  : 
"  You  and  I  will  probably  never  meet 
again,  William ;  you  have  insulted  me 
shamefully,  and  you  will  remember  it 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ask  my  forgiveness. 
You  have  insulted  me,  and  treated  me 
heartlessly,  yet  it  was  beside  us  when  we 

were    children    that    our    mothers " 

The  servant  entered  with  a  cup  of 
chicken-broth. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wimple,"  Sir 
William  said  politely.  *'  Charles,  show 
Mrs.  Wimple  down-stairs." 

The  man  was  bewildered  at  the  strange 
name,  and  looked  at  Aunt  Anne  doubt- 
fully. Sir  William  clutched  at  the  arms 
of  his  chair  again  and  his  head  sank  back 
upon  the  pillow. 

"  William "  she  began. 

"  Go,"  he  said  hoarsely.  For  a  moment 
she  hesitated,  a  red  spot  had  burnt  itself 
on  her  cheek,  and  slowly  she  followed  the 
servant  down  the  stairs. 


From  The  New  Review. 
STUDY  IN  CHARACTER. 

LORD  SALISBURY. 

The  absolute  unimportance  of  every 
individual  to  the  world  is  a  common  belief 
amongst  thoughtful  persons  in  it.  Ex- 
ception may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  few 
poets  and  one  or  two  philosophers  of  a 
practical  turn,  but  as  to  our  rulers  and 
governors,  the  doctrine  so  dear  to  Man- 
chester in  its  braver  days  is  still  believed 
in.  This  doctrine  is  that  individual  gifts, 
personal  will,  count  for  little  in  times  when 
intelligence  and  power  are  widely  diffused. 
Nations  are  now  governed  (so  the  argu- 
ment runs)  by  the  common  stock  of  will 
and  wisdom ;  making  use  of  this  or  that 
representative  of  itself,  but  neither  used 
by  nor  dependent  upon  any  individual,  no 
matter  what  his  apparent  place  in  the 
world  or  his  seeming  authority. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  that  ought 
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not  to  have  survived  observation  of  the 
career  of  two  or  three  men  of  our  own 
time:  Cavour,  Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  example.  The  truth  is  that  with 
all  her  apparatus  of  Parliament,  public 
meeting,  caucuses,  newspapers,  and  re- 
views, even  free  and  democratic  England 
is  almost  as  much  in  the  bands  of  one  or 
two  men  as  with-liberty-half-endowed  Ger- 
many is.  Whether  the  empire  is  uplifted 
or  cast  down  may  be  decided  by  the  bee 
in  one  man's  bonnet,  or  the  fluctuations  of 
wisdom  in  the  head  and  courage  in  the 
heart  of  another.  So  it  has  been  hitherto, 
so  it  is  now,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  will  ever 
be.  Wherefore  it  is  always  interesting  to 
look  about  us  and  see  what  sort  of  states- 
manship we  happen  to  be  provided  with. 

At  this  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  em- 
pire are  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  two 
men,  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  ; 
and  it  is  the  last-named  statesman  who 
sits  in  the  seat  of  actual  power,  where  he 
has  exercised  an  authority  far  in  excess  of 
v;hat  is  generally  supposed.  Prime  min- 
isters endowed  with  a  masterful  spirit 
have  much  more  command  in  affairs  than 
the  popular  imagination  attributes  to 
them  ;  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's  case  this 
power  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  he  chose  to  become,  or  had  to 
become  —  for  there  is  no  Conservative 
half  so  well  qualified  for  the  post  —  for- 
eign secretary  as  well  as  prime  minister. 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that  as  his  present 
term  of  power  ran  on  (his  first  term,  soon 
to  be  renewed  or  terminated)  he  took  an 
ever-diminishing  interest  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  country,  leaving  them  more 
and  more  to  the  handling  of  men  who  are 
not  in  the  Cabinet  and  giving  an  all-but 
exclusive  attention  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  he  holds  a  position  of  extraordinary 
personal  authority  ;  and  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  oflSces  in  his  own  hands 
leaves  him  quite  unchecked  in  matters  of 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  importance. 
And  since  he  is  about  to  ask  for  a  renewal 
of  that  authority,  it  should  be  all  the  more 
interesting  to  inquire  what  manner  of  man 
is  he? 

Put  this  question  in  any  society,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  you  receive  a  confident 
reply.  There  are  doubtless  some  who  can 
speak  from  observation  that  should  be 
sufficient,  but  they  are  comparatively  few, 
and  even  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they 
do  not  venture  on  forming  definite  conclu- 
sions. There  have  been  "  mystery  men  " 
who  yet  impressed  the  world  with  a  toler- 
ably distinct  and  fairly  accurate  idea  of 


themselves  ;  the  Third  Napoleon,  for  e 
ample.  Of  others,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  dis- 
tinct but  contrary  conceptions  have  been 
formed.  Lord  Salisbury  is  not  a  "  mystery 
man."  Nobody  would  think  of  applying 
to  him  that  romantic  but  yet  derogatory 
designation  ;  nevertheless,  after  years  and 
years  of  public  life  (or  rather  of  public 
business),  there  are  few  minds  in  which 
his  image  takes  a  firm  outline.  Yet  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  high  place  he  fills,  there 
is  little  curiosity  about  him  personally  — 
little  public  curiosity.  Of  course,  those 
whose  business  is  politics,  or  who  take  a 
sustained  interest  in  public  affairs,  must 
needs  speculate  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  character  of  so  great  a  personage. 
But  while  they  do  so  to  small  advantage, 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  trouble  it- 
self with  the  subject  not  at  all.  It  is  a 
remarkable  but  not  an  inexplicable  fact 
that  with  all  his  high  qualities,  with  all  his 
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commanding  abilities 


including:  a  large 


share  of  the  winning  gift  of  eloquence  — 
Lord  Salisbury  has  little  interest  for  the 
people  at  large;  which  is  explained  by  a 
lack  of  sympathy  in  his  own  character. 
That  amiable  quality,  so  useful  to  states- 
manship, governed  as  England  is,  has 
been  denied  to  him  altogether.  But  sym- 
pathy lives  by  sympathy;  and  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  common  remark  that  wherever 
a  distinct  want  of  it  becomes  manifest  it 
is  not  only  met  with  coldness,  but  is  in 
danger  of  setting  up  an  antipathetic  senti- 
ment. Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 
this  untoward  consequence  is  sometimes 
observed  in  the  "feeling  "  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury ?  Perhaps  so.  But  at  least  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  a  general  indifference 
to  the  prime  minister  as  a  personality 
exists  in  the  public  mind.  The  mass  of 
Englishmen  under  Lord  Salisbury's  gov- 
ernment are  content  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  him.  Himself  destitute  of 
sympathetic  charm,  he  draws  from  them 
no  part  of  the  personal  interest  that  was 
bestowed  on  Lord  Palmerston,  for  exam- 
ple, not  to  speak  of  other  men  Lord  Salis- 
bury's intellectual  inferiors. 

This  is  a  grave  privation,  though  it  is 
probably  one  that  he  is  little  inclined 
by  nature  to  repine  at.  Useful  as  it 
would  be  to  him,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  Hatfield's  lord  and  Burleigh's  de- 
scendant would  take  small  pride  in  the 
strength  derived  from  uninformed  popular 
sympathy.  Not  that  we  are  entitled  to  say 
that  because  he  has  never  tried  to  gain  it 
he  would  rather  do  without  it.  Tempera- 
ment is  temperament ;  we  all  have  some 
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knowledge  of  ourselves ;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  unless  Lord  Salisbury  has 
been  conscious  of  a  certain  inability  to 
win  the  sentimental  sorts  of  popular  favor 
(which,  however,  are  as  well  to  be  won  by 
worthy  as  unworthy  means),  he  would  not 
have  neglected  a  source  of  power  which 
modern  statesmanship  can  hardly  do  with- 
out. Yet  it  may  be  true  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  not  a  source  of  power  that  Lord 
Salisbury  would  take  pleasure  in.  But 
then  he  is  not  exactly  a  modern  statesman  ; 
which  some  may  take  for  a  reproach, 
though  the  wiser  sort  will  be  in  no  hurry 
to  blame  him  on  that  account.  They  will 
reflect  that  it  is  possible  to  work  the  busi- 
ness of  statesmanship  without  resorting 
to  Dark  Age  methods,  and  yet  to  be  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  popular  praise  or 
blame.  Anxiety  or  indifference  in  that 
matter  may  simply  depend  upon  whether 
the  statesman  was  originally  gifted  with 
the  literary  or  the  scientific  mind.  Now, 
because  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  for  a  time 
in  the  periodical  press,  and  because  his 
speeches  and  despatches  are  cast  into 
what  may  be  described  as  professional 
literary  form,  the  bent  of  his  genius  has 
been  commonly  misapprehended.  Litera- 
ture he  has  in  no  small  measure  ;  and  there 
are  few  men  in  England  who  look  the 
scholar  —  the  grave,  full,  laborious  stu- 
dent, dignified  by  study  —  more  than  he. 
He  is  a  master  of  style,  proud  of  his  mas- 
tery, and  so  adept  at  certain  forms  of 
expression  that  he  is  seduced  at  the  most 
untimely  seasons  into  showing  how  ele- 
gantly murderous  a  use  the  pen  can  be  put 
to.  This  sometimes  happens  even  when 
his  lordship  is  inditing  a  despatch  which 
is  ultimately  destined  for  publication,  and 
therefore  composed  under  special  re- 
straint. But  official  writings  do  not  all 
come  into  blue-books ;  and  since  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bryce  were  absolutely 
shocked  at  the  sarcasms  that  gleamed  out 
in  published  despatches  addressed  to  the 
Portuguese  government,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  they  would  think  of  similar 
exercises  penned  for  private  exhortation, 
correction,  or  rebuke.  Some  magnificent 
compositions  of  that  kind  exist.  But,  as 
we  know  by  many  examples,  a  punishing, 
controversial  style  is  one  of  the  most 
prized  gifts  of  modern  science ;  and  Lord 
Salisbury's  bent  is  less  literary  than  sci- 
entific. Now,  indifference  to  popular  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  is  natural  to  the 
scientific  mind;  and  by  this  alone  Lord 
Salisbury's  "attitude  "  towards  the  public 
would  be  sufficiently  explained.  Unless 
it  be  discoverable  in  Mr.  Balfour,  no  such 


attitude  of  light,  sarcastic  indifference,  of 
amused  and  humorous  scorn,  is  exhibited 
anywhere  else  in  modern  statesmanship. 

More  might  be  said,  however,  to  the 
same  effect.  If  we  had  to  describe  Lord 
Salisbury's  statesmanship  at  a  stroke,  to 
differentiate  the  style  of  it  in  a  single 
word,  "  Italian  "  would  probably  yield  the 
most  accurate  idea;  Italian  not  of  modern 
Italy.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  that 
pretty  much  what  we  have  often  heard 
before?  What  is  "Italian"  but  Eliza- 
bethan Cecilian  with  a  slight  difference? 
Well,  it  is  Cecilian  Elizabethan  with  a 
slight  difference  ;  only,  whenever  we  are 
making  generic  distinctions  it  is  as  well  to 
go  from  the  branch  to  the  root.  But  the 
compound  word  will  do  ;  and  though  it 
has  been  taken  up  many  times  as  a  ran- 
dom missile  and  thrown  at  the  Cecil  of 
our  day  with  a  mere  desire  to  hurt,  it  is 
the  word  that  would  be  chosen  first  by 
impartial  discrimination.  Besides,  the 
reproach  of  "  Elizabethan,"  when  hurled 
at  Lord  Salisbury,  has  usually  been  in- 
tended to  carry  with  it  the  meaning  of 
imitation,  affectation — something  of  the 
second-hand.  That  is  all  wrong  together. 
There  is  nothing  imitative  or  second-hand 
about  the  prime  minister  ;  and  supposing 
Lord  Salisbury  born  with  the  Italian  cast 
of  mind  —  which  is  what  we  should  say  of 
him  —  he  is  pretty  much  explained  as  a 
public  man  by  an  excessive  growth  in  that 
same  mind  of  two  kinds  of  pride  :  the 
pride  of  birth  and  the  pride  of  intellect. 
Ambition  answers  for  the  rest. 

He  must  be  a  very  poor  member  of  a 
great  family  who  does  not  search  within 
himself  at  one  time  or  another  for  some 
transmitted  portion  of  the  identical  quali- 
ties that  distinguished  his  more  noble  an- 
cestors. No  others  will  satisfy  him  half  as 
well ;  and  should  he  find  a  sufficient  trace 
of  those  he  seeks,  he  will  naturally  do  his 
best  to  nourish  them,  and  add  to  the  glory 
of  his  house  by  making  known  their  per- 
sistence and  continuity.  A  famous  phi- 
losopher of  this  century  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  the  latest  incarnation  of 
Buddha.  How  far  he  was  justified  by  con- 
templation of  his  own  interior  (which  was 
the  greater  part  of  his  business)  in  making 
so  prodigious  an  assumption  can  never  be 
known ;  but  if  Lord  Salisbury  arrived 
early  at  the  belief  that  the  precise  facul- 
ties of  the  historic  Cecils  had  reappeared 
in  himself,  nobody  who  knows  him  will 
wonder.  And  if  he  began  life  with  that 
idea,  of  course  he  would  be  all  the  more 
in  love  with  his  endowments.  At  the 
same  time  the    pride    of    birth — which 
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might  have  been  great  with  good  reason 
even  if  he  had  no  more  resembled  his 
noblest  ancestors  than  other  gentlemen 
that  might  be  named  —  would  naturally 
become  intensified  ;  and  therewith,  and  on 
the  same  account,  the  pride  of  intellect. 
As  it  happens,  these  are  Lord  Salisbury's 
predominant  characteristics  ;  and  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  very  origin  of  his 
pride  of  birth,  it  is  the  pride  of  intellect 
which  is  the  most  vivid  and  assertive. 
Now,  take  these  two  sentiments  alone  ; 
understand  that  they  can  hardly  be 
stronger  in  any  mind,  to  remain  rational  ; 
imagine  how  such  a  combination  must 
affect  character  and  conduct  ;  and  every- 
thing in  Lord  Salisbury's  public  life  is 
explained. 

Only,  we  must  assume  a  ground-work 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Italian  mind  ; 
which  is  not  much  of  an  assumption 
either.  On  reasonably  close  inspection  it 
is  seen  that  the  better  qualities  of  that  cast 
of  intellect  are  always  at  work  wherever 
the  noble  marquis  may  be,  for  the  public 
good.  But  occasionally  some  of  its  other 
qualities,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  but 
much  less  admirable,  appear  also;  and  it 
is  a  mighty  pity  that  the  use  of  them  is  not 
perceived  to  be  quite  anachronistic.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  sort  of  thing  was  even  necessary  in 
old  days,  perhaps  ;  but  it  comes  to  no  good 
now.  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to 
suppose  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
can  be  carried  on  in  public  like  a  cricket 
match.  Concealments  there  must  be; 
sometimes  there  must  be  that  kind  of  de- 
ceit which  is  called  putting  off  the  scent  ; 
and  the  business  of  diplomacy  is  such 
that  the  necessity  most  often  arises  upon 
affairs  of  the  highest  importance.  All  that 
is  understood.  But  it  is  possible  to  use 
these  practices  to  excess,  without  need, 
and  merely  as  part  of  the  refinements  of 
the  game  ;  and  when  that  is  done  by  a 
statesman  in  our  time  and  country,  the  re- 
sult is  to  place  between  nation  and  minis- 
ter a  distance  which  Lord  Salisbury  must 
have  been  very  conscious  of  more  than 
once.  The  like  of  it  is  often  seen  in  do- 
mestic life  ;  when  wife  and  husband  go  on 
together  in  comfort  enough,  though  each  is 
never  long  unconscious  of  the  void  that 
opened  between  them  when  some  self- 
revealing  word  was  spoken.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  dwell  on  the  occasions  when  the 
revealing  word  was  uttered  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, but  to  put  them  out  of  sight  in  a 
sketch  of  character  would  be  as  if  a  portrait 
painter  drew  a  floating  scarf  over  that  part 


of  the  canvas  where  the  mouth  should  b 
Light  in  themselves,  perhaps,  these  self- 
revelations  are  often  significant  of  funda- 
mentals;  and  what  was  signified  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  case  was  a  preference,  evi- 
dently rooted  in  character  and  tradition, 
for  carrying  on  a  certain  kind  of  public 
business  in  ways  more  ancient  than 
lovely. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  prefer- 
ence has  been  much  less  remarked  upon, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  noticed  here.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  famous  "large  maps" 
speech.  At  the  time  when  that  speech 
was  delivered,  the  country  was  agitated  to 
what  anybody  may  understand  as  a  most 
inconvenient  degree  by  the  Russian  en- 
croachments towards  India.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, it  was  impossible  for  the  government 
to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  active 
means  of  prevention  ;  and  so  what  Lord 
Salisbury  did  was  to  declare  that  the  de- 
mand was  based  upon  a  ridiculously 
ignorant  conception  of  the  facts.  The 
prevalent  fears,  he  said,  arose  entirely 
from  the  irrational  practice  of  studying 
small  maps  ;  which,  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  so  absurdly  content  with  them, 
reduced  boundless  wastes  and  enormous 
mountain  ranges  to  the  limit  of  a  long 
day's  walk.  But  statesmen  studied  large 
maps,  and  therefore  understood  that  alarm 
at  the  Russian  advance  to  India  was 
merely  ludicrous.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ingenious  or  more  telling  than  that 
speech  ;  and  nothing  more  disingenuous 
and  deluding.  But  it  served  its  purpose 
to  a  miracle.  There  was  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter throughout  the  country,  so  glad  were 
we  to  believe  in  the  pathless  hills  and 
deserts  vast  revealed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
maps  ;  and  the  government  was  left  quite 
undisturbed  about  the  Russian  advance 
till  a  few  years  after,  when  the  fighting 
at  Penjdeh  declared  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's large-map  revelations  were  myth- 
ical, and  that  the  Russian  advance  up  to 
the  Afghan  frontier  had  been  accom- 
plished out  of  hand.  As  a  first  result  of 
this  discovery,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that 
war  was  almost  inevitable.  But  it  was 
avoided  ;  and  avoided,  let  us  hasten  to 
add,  on  the  most  honorable  terms  that 
could  have  been  hoped  for  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  sagacity  and  firmness 
of  Lord  Salisbury  himself. 

According  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
the  strength  and  ambition  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's intellect  came  out  before  its  sub- 
tlety. They  came  out  not  long  after  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  (he  was 
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Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  twenty-three  at 
that  time),  where  he  soon  gave  proof  of 
his  very  remarkable  powers  and  of  a  cer- 
tain aggressive  courage  in  the  use  of 
them.  This  was  the  most  noticeable 
thing  about  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Disraeli. 
But  that  Lord  Robert  should  stand  up  to 
his  political  chief  when  he  did  was  less 
remarkable  than  it  might  have  seemed  at 
other  times  ;  for  at  that  period  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  with  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli amongst  influential  Conservatives  — 
a  discontent  largely  mixed  with  contempt. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a 
young  patrician,  conscious  of  great  parts 
and  gifted  with  a  full  share  of  fighting 
eloquence,  should  dream  of  pushing  Mr. 
Disraeli  out  of  the  leadership  and  taking 
his  place.  Yet  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
should  hope  to  beat  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  argued  a 
confidence  which,  though  not  without 
merit,  was  hardly  justified.  He  fought  on 
good  conscientious  grounds,  but  in  the 
end  it  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli  who  received 
the  most  *'  punishment  "  in  that  encounter ; 
which  was  marked  on  the  side  of  his 
youthful  opponent  by  precisely  the  same 
merits  and  defects  that  distinguish  his 
controversial  speeches  to  this  day.  The 
quarrel  engendered  much  bitterness,  and 
the  memory  of  it  was  lasting.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  the  habit  of  public  men  in 
England  to  cherish  the  rancors  that  do 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  political  con- 
flict. The  relations  between  these  two 
men  became  very  close  afterwards,  and, 
no  doubt,  beneficially  ;  but  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  much  that  we  have  heard 
since  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  of  the 
affectionate  trust  reposed  in  the  younger 
statesman  by  the  elder  is  mere  invention. 
When  the  shah  made  his  tour  in  Europe 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
Persian  gentlemen,  who  were  no  doubt 
supposed  to  have  been  selected  for  their 
merits  and  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  confi- 
dence. Some  of  them  were  ;  but  others 
were  chosen  because  his  Majesty  thought 
it  wouldn't  be  wise  to  leave  them  at  home  ; 
wiser  to  carry  them  about  with  him  and 
keep  them  under  his  eye.  Should  this 
story  apply  to  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Salisbury  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  1874  admin- 
istration (which  many  wondered  at),  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  Disraelian  mo- 
tive, like  the  shah's,  may  have  been 
groundless.  If  so,  however,  good  reason 
for  mistrusting  Lord  Salisbury  soon  reap- 
peared ;  unless,  indeed,  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding between  him  and  his  chief,  at 


the  time  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  which  the  rest  of  the  Cab- 
inet was  unaware  of.  This  was  in  1876. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  despatched  out  of 
the  Cabinet  —  he  was  Indian  secretary 
then  —  to  see  what  British  influence  could 
do  to  avert  a  threatened  attack  on  Turkey 
by  the  Russians.  He  had  no  sooner 
started  than  signs  of  an  ambitious  inde- 
pendency of  action  appeared  in  his  con- 
duct. Somewhat  later,  his  carriage  at 
Constantinople  was  such  as  to  excite  as- 
tonishment amongst  his  fellow  countrymen 
at  home,  who  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
the  understood  sympathies  and  policies  of 
the  government.  And  their  doubts  were 
so  far  justified  that  Lord  Salisbury's  con- 
duct was  equally  unintelligible  to  his  own 
colleagues.  Possibly  it  was  only  his 
methods  of  going  about  the  business  he 
had  in  hand  that  looked  dubious ;  but 
however  that  maybe,  warm  remonstrances 
were  sent  out  to  him  from  Downing 
Street,  complaining  that  he  seemed  to  be 
not  only  exceeding  his  instructions  but 
departing  from  them.  This  little  episode, 
the  details  of  which  have  never  been  laid 
before  the  public,  is  recalled  to  illustrate 
Lord  Salisbury's  masterfulness  in  a  posi- 
tion of  advantage.  That  position  he  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  at  Constantinople  ;  for  of 
course  he  knew  that  an  envoy  from  the 
Cabinet  is  not  to  be  controlled  or  recalled 
as  easily  as  another  man  might  be.  At 
the  same  time  he  may  have  been  right  in 
what  he  did,  and  wiser  than  those  whom 
he  astonished  and  offended  ;  but  that  is 
not  a  question  for  discussion  in  a  paper 
like  this,  though  to  put  it  out  of  view 
would  be  unfair  to  the  political  character 
we  are  dealing  with.  Neither  are  we  to 
forget  that  when  some  time  afterwards 
other  important  ministers  departed  from  a 
Cabinet  long  and  deeply  troubled  by  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  worked  in 
harmony  with  him  to  the  end. 

On  Lord  Derby's  resignation  in  1878 
his  noble  kinsman  (who  publicly  likened 
him  on  one  occasion  to  Titus  Oates)  took 
the  foreign  secretaryship  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury 
signalized  his  appearance  in  that  r6U  by 
publishing  a  declaration  of  policy  that 
won  boundless  plaudits  for  its  boldness 
and  the  defiant  patriotism  that  spoke  in 
every  line.  It  had  as  great  an  effect  on 
the  country  as  the  small  maps  speech  -- 
an  immense  effect;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  proof  appeared  that  it 
was  equally  trustworthy.     No  doubt  one 
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good  result  flowed  from  the  publication  of 
this  manifesto:  it  restarted  the  govern- 
ment well  after  some  weakening  seces- 
sions. But  the  presumption  must  be  that 
its  writer  knew  that  the  lofty,  defiant  spirit 
of  that  despatch  would  not  or  could  not  be 
carried  out;  for  there  was  never  a  mo- 
ment when  the  carrying  of  it  out  was  at- 
tempted. It  was  not  that,  however,  which 
chilled  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  a  sensible  country, 
and  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
noblest  aims  and  endeavors  of  its  rulers 
are  sometimes  confronted  by  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  chill  came  with  the  (sur- 
reptitious) publication  of  a  surrendering 
secret  agreement  with  Russia,  which  must 
have  been  concluded  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  the  defiant  manifesto 
above  mentioned  ;  and  yet  more  chilling 
was  the  daringly  deceptive  way  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury  answered  an  inquiry 
about  it  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  was  mainly  on  this  account,  perhaps, 
that  there  was  no  unanimity  of  choice 
when  the  Conservatives  had  to  appoint  a 
leader  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's  decease. 
But  other  considerations  were  at  work  ; 
not  the  least  of  which  was  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  was  understood  to  have  made 
known  a  decided  preference  for  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  which  we  believe  was  the 
fact.  What  contentions  and  heart-burn- 
ings there  were  before  the  leadership 
question  was  settled  is  known  to  many, 
and  to  dwell  upon  them  would  be  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable.  The  stronger  man 
took  the  succession  —  perhaps  both  the 
wiser  and  the  stronger,  though  that  is 
doubtful.  Lord  Salisbury's  management 
of  affairs  since  then,  and  his  own  part  in 
the  more  striking  incidents  of  his  admin- 
istration, are  fresh  in  every  memory  ;  and 
they  are  seen  to  agree  with  all  reasonable 
anticipation  from  his  previous  "record." 
A  strong  intellect  does  not  always  imply 
strong  character,  but  wherever  weakness 
appears  the  symptoms  may  really  arise 
from  nothing  more  than  suppleness  and 
•subtlety.  This,  perhaps,  is  why  even 
those  who  are  able  to  observe  Lord  Salis- 
bury from  a  comparatively  narrow  dis- 
tance find  it  so  difficult  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  him.  The  way  in  which  he 
yielded  to  the  extravagant  and  humiliating 
dictation  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  at 
one  time  may  be  explained  either  by  rad- 
ical weakness  or  the  other  thing.  And 
when  we  think  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
deposition,  the  cruel  hoisting  of  him  (a 
-comparatively   poor    country    gentleman) 


into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  his  secretaryship,  we  must  needs 
hope  that  the  other  thing  does  not  account 
for  it. 

Whether  calculation  {i.e.^  judicious  cal- 
culation, sound  inference)  or  whether  mere 
weakness  and  weariness  of  home  affairs 
explains  Lord  Salisbury's  indifference  to 
the  sapping  of  his  own  party  of  late,  is  an 
open  question.  The  probability  is  that  he 
is  too  much  absorbed  in  foreign  affairs  to 
care  for  what  happens  in  England;  or 
rather  that,  to  his  view,  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  line  of  foreign  policy  is  so 
profoundly  important,  the  disturbance  of 
it  would  be  so  fatal  a  misfortune  for  the 
whole  empire,  that  he  willingly  assents  to 
any  means  of  keeping  out  the  dreaded  dis- 
turber which  his  party  managers  represent 
as  hopeful.  That,  and  not  mere  weakness 
before  the  "bluffing"  of  Liberal  Unionist 
Radicals,  may  be  the  explanation,  and 
probably  is.  But  if  so,  we  have  another 
illustration  of  the  Elizabethan  Italianism 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  mind.  But  for  that, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  take  his  fellow-countrymen  into  his 
confidence,  explain  the  present  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  other  powers, 
and  say  why  he  thinks  the  incoming  of  a 
Gladstone  government  would  probably  be 
followed  by  untoward  complications  and 
threatening  movements.  In  doing  so  he 
would  give  no  information  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, who  of  course  know  all  that  he 
could  tell  us  on  such  points;  while  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  he  would  secure  a 
support  at  home  which  he  forfeits  by  si- 
lence and  secrecy,  and  which  may  not  be 
made  up  to  him  by  the  dubious  ingenui- 
ties of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  then,  to  abandon  silence  and 
secrecy,  to  limit  the  field  of  ingenious 
alternative  and  things  of  that  sort,  would 
not  accord  with  Lord  Salisbury's  idea  of 
statesmanship,  and  it  would  destroy  his 
enjoyment  of  the  game.  Palmerston's 
way  is  not  his  way. 

However,  it  may  be  that  Lord  Salisbury 
will  have  something  to  say  to  the  country 
about  foreign  affairs  yet.  It  will  be  sur- 
prising, indeed,  if  he  do  not  speak  his 
mind  on  that  subject  before  the  elections, 
since  the  country  is  quite  prepared  to  hear 
that  certain  European  powers  look  to  the 
result  of  the  approaching  contest  as  deter- 
mining their  own  course  of  action  ;  which 
may  be  pleasant  or  otherwise.  Meanwhile 
the  general  belief  is  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  conducted  the  business  of  the  Foreign 
Office  with  singular  ability ;  the  proof  of 
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which  is  that,  like  other  European  nations, 
we  are  at  peace.  The  cession  of  Heligo- 
land remains  a  puzzle  for  Britons,  and  there 
again  the  question  arises  whether  weak- 
ness under  pressure  or  supple  subtlety  ac- 
counted for  a  very  remarkable  transaction. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  what 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  to  Lord 
Salisbury  at  home,  the  German  emperor 
has  been  to  him  abroad  ;  and  though  the 
prestige  of  both  has  dwindled  it  is  not 
certain  that  both  have  lost  the  power  to 
"bounce."  For  the  rest,  all  that  was 
troublesome  in  our  dealings  with  Germany 
in  Africa  has  lost  importance,  —  mainly 
through  the  superior  wisdom  of  our  trad- 
ers;  and  an  impartial  review  of  the  quar- 
rel with  Portugal  inspires  belief  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  capable  of  conducting  a  diffi- 
cult quarrel  (as  that  was,  much  more  than 
it  appeared  to  the  public)  with  skill  and 
courage. 

The  laborious  statesman  is  not  always 
the  most  successful,  but  industry  is  a 
merit,  and  commonly  a  safeguard.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  hard-working  man,  who 
measures  work  not  by  the  hours  of  labor 
but  by  the  outcome  thereof.  He  has  been 
secretary  for  India  twice  —  on  one  occa- 
sion in  no  humdrum  times,  for  of  course 
the  whole  future  of  India  had  to  be  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered  when  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  was  impending,  and  while  it 
went  on ;  and  the  report  of  those  who 
know  is  that  he  served  the  department 
with  a  wise  and  laborious  care.  No  class 
of  men  in  England  produces  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  first-rate  men  of  business  than 
her  greater  nobles.  Lord  Salisbury's 
aptitude  for  business  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  management  of  railway 
affairs,  and  Lord  Derby  himself  is  hardly 
more  competent  to  become  his  own  stew- 
ard. At  the  present  moment  he  is  stew- 
ard for  something  more  than  an  estate  in 
houses  and  land;  and  we  should  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  him  as  foreign  minister 
it  we  could  be  sure  that  he  is  never  guilty 
in  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  astounding 
errors  he  commits  in  public  speech,  if  we 
could  convince  ourselves  that  his  flexibility 
is  not  weakness,  and  if  he  did  not  think  it 
his  part  as  a  great  statesman  and  a  Cecil 
to  move  in  a  mysterious  way  his  wonders 
to  perform.  Simple  strength  and  a  candid 
carriage,  that  is  what  we  love  in  England. 
Suppleness,  subtleties,  wheels  within 
wheels,  workings  behind  the  veil  —  these 
are  not  liked  so  much,  even  though  the 
result  is  not  inferior  to  that  which  open, 
bold,  straightforward  common  sense 
achieves. 
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What  takes  place  in  our  mind  when  we 
think  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  thought? 
The  question  seems  at  first  sight  very 
difficult  to  answer,  for  thought  is  an  inter- 
nal phenomenon,  impossible  to  take  hold 
of,  to  touch,  and  to  measure.  Neverthe- 
less, contemporary  psychologists  have 
succeeded  by  different  means,  of  which 
some  are  highly  ingenious,  to  study  in  its 
every  detail  the  mechanism  of  human 
thought.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  brief 
account  of  these  researches,  considered 
by  competent  persons  as  being  the  most 
important,  the  most  pregnant,  and  most 
precise  in  the  whole  domain  of  psychology. 

The  nature  and  character  of  ideas  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  vary  in  different 
individuals  ;  the  special  parts  of  the  brain 
in  which  are  situated  the  organs  of  idea- 
tion ;  the  relations  uniting  the  idea  with 
external  perception  and  with  hallucina- 
tion; all  this  has  been  determined  with  a 
great  appearance  of  accuracy.  Much, 
therefore,  has  been  done  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  and  although  much  still  remains  to 
be  dons,  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  has  in- 
creased very  remarkably  since  the  days  of 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  with 
their  speculations  on  the  nature  of  ideas. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  for  the 
philosopher  than  to  follow  attentively 
throughout  the  course  of  history  the  evo- 
lution of  this  great  psychological  inquiry. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
minute  details  in  the  matter;  to  point  out 
the  principal  stages  of  the  progression 
will  be  sufficient,  .dwelling  more  particu- 
larly on  the  methods  employed  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  These 
means  or  methods  have  been  very  varied, 
very  unforeseen,  and,  as  was  said  above,  in 
many  cases  of  the  most  ingenious  nature  ; 
each  one  of  the  writers  who  have  asso- 
ciated their  name  with  the  study  of  mental 
imagery  having  only  succeeded  in  advanc- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  question  by  in- 
venting some  personal  method  different 
from  that  employed  by  his  predecessors. 
In  devoting  a  few  words  of  description  to 
each  method  in  turn,  it  will  be  seen  which 
have  been  defective,  and  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  more  especially 
efficient. 

The  method  made  use  of  by  the  earlier 
psychologists  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  "introspection."  It  was  practised 
with  considerable  intelligence  and  pene- 
tration by  the   thinkers    of    the    Scotch 
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school,  and,  prior  to  them,  by  the  philoso- 
phers whom  I  have  named  above,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  To  this  day 
it  is  the  only  means  of  research  employed 
by  a  large  number  of  philosophers  who 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  institute  regular 
experiments.  The  method  of  introspec- 
tion is  very  simple  :  it  consists,  as  the 
name  indicates,  in  analyzing  one's  own  in- 
terior processes  of  thought.  In  order  to 
study  some  particular  mental  phenome- 
non, such  as  a  wish  or  a  recollection,  for 
example,  the  thinker  inquires  of  himself 
what  his  own  thoughts  are  on  the  subject. 
As  a  method  of  mental  inquiry,  introspec- 
tion has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 
But,  however  it  may  be  judged,  it  is  one 
of  the  indispensable  processes  of  psychol- 
ogy ;  for  without  it  we  should  never  have 
known  what  an  idea  is,  or  a  sentiment,  or 
a  psychological  phenomenon  of  any  kind. 
We  must  have  felt  and  studied  a  sentiment 
inourselves  before  we  can  expect  to  know 
what  it  is.  Thus  who  can  tell  what  jeal- 
ousy is,  or  love,  if  he  has  never  been 
either  in  love  or  jealous?  These  phe- 
nomena are  not  open  to  external  observa- 
tion, nor  can  their  effects  be  appreciated 
in  others  till  we  have  learnt  to  recognize 
the  same  by  looking  carefully  into  our 
own  bosoms. 

Introspection,  then,  was  the  path  fol- 
lowed by  the  earlier  English  thinkers  in 
their  attempt  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  thought.  Expressions  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing occur  very  frequently  in  their 
works  :  "  If  one  examines  the  operations 
of  one's  own  mind,"  or  "if  we  look  into 
ourselves,"  etc.  Nowhere  in  their  writ- 
ings is  any  allusion  made  to  direct  experi- 
mentation. This  introspection  of  theirs 
did  not  lead  them  entirely  astray. 
Through  it  they  learned  one  most  interest- 
ing fact,  since  amply  confirmed,  but  which 
we  at  the  present  day  interpret  in  a  some- 
what different  sense  ;  for  all  these  earlier 
psychologists,  in  seeking  to  explain  the 
nature  of  thought,  make  use  of  the 
same  striking  comparison  ;  they  compare 
thought  to  vision. 

What  does  thinking  about  a  thing 
mean?  inquired  Hobbes  ;  and  he  replied 
that  to  think  about  it  was  to  see  an  image 
of  it.  What,  again,  is  an  image  ?  It  is 
the  representation  of  some  visible  thing. 
Thought,  then,  would  seem  to  consist  in 
the  mental  reproduction  of  a  visual  act. 
To  think  is  to  see,  ulteriorly,  ideas  of 
objects  in  one's  mind,  in  the  same  way  as 
one  sees  exterior  objects  with  the  eye.  In 
order  that  no  doubt  should  subsist  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  opinion,  Hobbes  affords  a 
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great  number  of  comparisons  calculated  to 
show  the  material  nature  of  images.  Thus 
he  compares  the  phenomenon  of  the  men- 
tal image  to  the  faithful  reproduction  of 
an  object  in  a  mirror,  or  to  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  in  water.  He  carries  these 
similitudes  to  such  a  length  as  to  say  that 
if  it  be  desired  to  see  a  thing  clearly,  one 
must  have  a  clear  mental  vision  of  it.  To 
fail  to  understand  some  difficult  thing,  as, 
for  example,  a  complicated  piece  of  rea- 
soning, is  equivalent  to  seeing  it  badly. 
Both  Locke  and  Berkeley,  later,  adopted 
and  extended  the  application  of  this  theory 
of  Hobbes'. 

Hume  went  a  little  further  in  psycho- 
logical observation,  or,  at  all  events,  de- 
duced from  it  certain  logical  consequences 
of  singular  boldness.  His  predecessors 
had  merely  concluded  that  thought  is  in- 
terior vision.  Hume  stated  further  that 
whatever  cannot  be  seen  with  either  the 
interior  or  the  exterior  vision  does  not 
exist.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  does  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  any  abstrac- 
tion, such  as,  for  example,  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect,  or  the  existence  of  the  ego 
apart  from  the  phenomenal.  One  cannot 
j^^the  casual  relation,  says  Hume,  nor  can 
one  represent  it  to  one's  mind  under  any 
visible  form  ;  consequently  it  is  neither  a 
sensation  nor  an  idea;  consequently  it 
does  not  exist.  The  non-existence  of  the 
ego  is  demonstrated  by  a  similar  process 
of  reasoning. 

My  object  not  being  to  attempt  a  philo- 
sophical discussion,  I  shall  devote  no  part 
of  my  space  to  examining  these  opinions 
of  Hume's.  I  have  merely  been  desirous 
of  showing,  after  Mr.  Eraser,  from  whose 
pages  I  have  borrowed  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding details,  that  a  simple  psychological 
question,  like  that  of  the  nature  of  ideas, 
may  serve,  so  to  speak,  as  the  keystone  of 
a  vast  philosophic  structure. 

Modern  psychological  inquiry  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  large  share  of  truth  in  the 
conclusions  of  Hobbes  and  his  succes- 
sors. These  conclusions,  however,  are 
not  entirely  exact.  •  The  philosophers  in 
question,  by  employing  the  method  of 
introspection  solely,  fell  into  a  singular 
delusion.  They  failed  to  perceive  that 
thought  may  take  on  a  number  of  different 
forms,  and  that  in  reality  individuals  differ 
quite  as  much  in  their  manner  of  thinking 
as  in  the  proportions  of  their  frame  and 
the  shape  of  their  features.  Studying 
only  their  own  mental  processes,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  the  others  named  came  to  re- 
gard as  general  certain  phenomena  which 
in  reality  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 
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II. 


Modern  psychology  has  arrived  at 
much  more  ample  and  diversified  results. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  an  eminent 
French  psychologist,  whom  many  contem- 
porary thinkers  regard  as  their  master  — 
M.  Taine  —  published  a  masterly  work  on 
the  nature  of  ideas.  First  of  all  (refining 
upon  the  conclusions  of  preceding  philoso- 
phers) M.  Taine  distinguishes  between 
ideas  and  images,  and  shows  that  the  idea 
is  only  an  abstract  image.  The  definition 
M.  Taine  gives  of  the  image  is  as  follows  : 
'•  An  image  is  a  spontaneously  recurring 
sensation,  which  in  general  is  less  vivid 
and  less  precise  than  the  sensation  prop- 
erly so  called." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
M.  Taine  did  not  solely  employ  the  method 
of  introspection.  Instead  of  being  con- 
tent with  the  study  of  his  own  sensations, 
he  looked  about  him,  and  carefully  in- 
quired into  cases  of  remarkably  developed 
memory,  among,  more  especially,  mental 
calculators,  chess-players,  and  persons 
subject  to  hallucinations. 

Children  who  are  taught  to  calculate  in  their 
heads  [says  M.  Taine]  mentally  write  with 
chalk  upon  an  imaginary  blackboard  the  fig- 
ures given  them,  then  proceed  in  similar 
fashion  with  regard  to  the  partial  operations 
of  the  sum  and  its  final  result.  They  see 
clearly  and  continuo'usly  with  their  mind's 
eye  the  various  rows  of  white  figures.  Math- 
ematical infant  prodigies  all  confess  to  the 
truth  of  this.  Young  Colburn,  who  never 
went  to  school,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  said  that  when  he  did  his  sums  he  saw 
them  plainly  before  him.  Another  declared 
that  he  saw  the  numbers  as  if  they  had  been 
written  on  a  slate. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  chess  cham- 
pions who  play  long  and  complicated 
games  when  blindfolded. 

It  is  clear  [M.  Taine  remarks]  that  at  each 
move  the  image  of  the  chess-board,  with  every 
piece  upon  it,  is  reflected  in  their  mind  as  in 
a  mirror.  Thus  they  can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences of  their  moves  with  no  more  difficulty 
than  if  the  board  itself  were  before  them. 

The  truth  of  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  players  themselves. 

All  such  examples  go  to  show  how  truly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  or  image  is 
the  substitute  of  the  visual  sensation. 
When  the  images  in  one's  mind  are  ex- 
ceedingly precise  and  clear,  one  can  mod- 
ify them  exactly  as  real  sensations  are 
modified,  like  the  blindfolded  chess- 
player ifYti  at  each  move  sees  the  whole 
boar<4,  *rlrb  every  change  effected,  just  as 


he  would  see  the  real  board  with  his  eyes. 
Thus  the  real  presence  of  objects  is  not 
essentially  necessary  for  the  mind  to  be 
able  to  act  upon  them.  But  phenomena 
of  the  above  description  occur  only  with 
a  limited  number  of  persons. 

The  close  connection  between  image 
and  sensation  becomes  still  more  plainly 
visible  in  cases  where  the  person  affected 
cannot  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
and  takes  the  image  for  reality.  This  is 
what  takes  place  in  hallucinations.  M. 
Taine  has  studied  carefully,  from  the  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  these  singular 
perversions  of  exterior  perception.  Per- 
sons suffering  from  hallucinations  are 
constantly  known  to  declare  that  they  have 
seen  and  heard  things  proved  to  have  no 
existence — except  in  their  imagination 
—  as  distinctly  as  they  see  and  hear  things 
existing  around  them. 

What  is  the  cause  of  such  illusions? 
They  can  only  be  explained  by  the  extraor- 
dinary intensity  of  images  previously  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind.  The  image,  in 
the  ordinary  mind,  remains  always  more 
or  less  vague  and  feeble,  and  is  thus  easily 
distinguished  from  the  sensation  itself. 
At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  I 
am  writing  in  my  study;  it  occurs  to  me 
to  think  of  my  laboratory,  now  awaiting 
my  daily  visit.  At  once  a  vision  arises 
in  my  mind  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus, 
and  I  see  the  pupils  writing  at  their  desks. 
But  all  these  images  are  comparatively 
dim  and  fleeting.  I  have  no  diflSculty  in 
recognizing  that  they  constitute  only  an 
internal  condition,  or  image,  which  I  could 
not  possibly  mistake  for  present  reality. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  suffer  from 
optical  delusions  the  mental  presentment, 
though  of  the  same  nature  as  in  a  nor- 
mally constituted  mind,  has  infinitely  more 
intensity.  It  acts  as  a  sensation,  is  pro- 
jected, as  it  were,  and  thus  becomes  a 
reality  for  the  patient. 

These  facts  have  led  M.  Taine  to  state, 
in  very  striking  terms,  what  was  long  re- 
garded as  a  paradox,  namely,  that  "  Per- 
ception is  an  act  of  hallucinatory  nature." 
By  these  words  the  famous  French  philos- 
opher means  that  whenever  we  imagine 
we  perceive  the  exterior  world  we  are  only 
feeding  on  an  interior  simulacrum.  Here 
is  the  table  I  am  writing  on;  I  see  it,  I 
touch  it ;  at  least,  I  believe  that  I  see  and 
touch  it ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  not  of  the 
table  itself,  as  an  object  outside  of  myself, 
that  I  become  aware,  but  of  the  sensations 
of  touch  and  sight  which  this  object  pro- 
vokes within  my  organism.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  organism, — such  is  the  real 
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object  of  our  perceptions,  which  conse- 
quently are  always  dealing  with  simulacra. 
Every  act  of  perception  contains  an  ele- 
ment' of  illusion,  seeing  that  it  gives  us 
the  erroneous  notion  that  we  enter  directly 
into  relation  with  the  material  objects  that 
surround  us.  In  other  words,  "  Percep- 
tion is  an  act  of  hallucinatory  nature." 
M.  Taine,  however,  adds,  and  rightly,  that 
perception,  though  hallucinatory,  is  yet 
in  one  respect  real  and  true;  it  differs 
from  ordinary  hallucination  by  reason  of 
the  correspondence  which  exists  between 
the  internal  simulacrum  and  the  exterior 
reality.  The  seer  of  visions  thinks  he 
sees  and  touches  that  which  has  no  actual 
existence  ;  behind  his  mental  images  there 
is  only  a  void ;  but  with  the  sane  man, 
who  perceives  normally,  the  mental  image 
and  the  sensation  which  occasions  it  cor- 
respond to  a  real  exterior  object.  This  is 
the  element  of  truth  in  his  hallucination. 

III. 

After  quoting  M.  Taine,  we  may  now 
mention,  in  connection  with  this  question, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  Mr. 
Galton  has  inaugurated  a  novel  process  of 
psychological  investigation,  that  of  sta- 
tistical observation.  As  every  one  will 
remember,  he  framed  a  series  of  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  of  visual  images,  to 
which  he  elicited  replies  from  many  and 
divers  quarters.  He  asked  his  corre- 
spondents to  think  as  distinctly  as  they 
could  of  some  particular  object  —  for 
instance,  the  breakfast  as  they  had  seen 
it  before  them  that  morning  —  and  to  de- 
scribe the  exact  nature  of  the  operations 
of  their  mind  under  these  circumstances. 
The  most  important  fact,  perhaps,  brought 
out  by  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Galton's 
was  that  persons  of  a  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  who  are  accustomed  mainly  to  re- 
gard questions  in  the  abstract,  have,  as  a 
rule,  much  less  tendency  to  "  visualize  " 
than  others.  This  would  tend  to  prove 
both  that  a  great  variety  exists  in  the 
matter  of  mental  constitution,  and  that 
intellectual  habits  influence  the  other  op- 
erations of  the  mind. 

To  my  astonishment  [says  Mr.  Galton]  I 
found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men  of 
science  to  whom  I  applied  protested  that 
mental  imagery  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
they  looked  on  me  as  fanciful  and  fantastic  in 
supposing  that  the  words  '*  mental  imagery  " 
really  expressed  what  I  believed  everybody 
supposed  them  to  mean.  They  had  no  more 
nociun  of  its  true  nature  than  a  color-blind 
man  who  has  not  discerned  his  defect  has  of 
the  nature  of  color.  .  .  .  To  illustrate  this 
mental  attitude  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a 
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few  lines  from  the  letter  of  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents, who  writes :  — 

*'  These  questions  presuppose  assent  to 
some  sort  of  a  proposition  regarding  the 
'mind's  eye,'  and  the  'image  '  which  it  sees. 
This  points  to  some  initial  fallacy.  ...  It  is 
only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  I  can  describe 
my  recollection  of  a  scene  as  a  *  mental  image,* 
which  I  can  'see  '  with  my  *  mind's  eye.'  I 
do  not  see  it  any  more  than  a  men  sees  the 
thousand  lines  of  Sophocles,  which,  under  due 
pressure,  he  is  ready  to  repeat,"  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  [continues  Mr.  Galton] 
when  I  spoke  to  persons  whom  I  met  in  gen- 
eral society,  I  found  an  entirely  different  dis- 
position to  prevail.  Many  men,  and  a  yet 
larger  number  of  women,  and  many  boys  and 
girls,  declared  that  they  habitually  saw  men- 
tal imagery,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  distinct 
to  them,  and  full  of  color. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is 
well  for  psychological  inquirers  not  to 
despise  the  opinions  of  people  of  little  or 
no  knowledge,  which  may  often  be  found 
to  throw  more  light  on  a  question  than 
those  of  their  intellectual  betters. 

IV. 

The  question  of  mental  imagery,  once 
brought  to  the  point  attained  by  the  re- 
markable researches  of  M.  Taine  and  Mr. 
Galton,  advanced  but  little  for  some  years. 
The  study  of  hypnotism  again  revived  it. 

The  rise  of  hypnotism  marks  a  most 
important  epoch  in  psychology,  which  it 
has  gifted  with  means  of  exact  and  search- 
ing investigation  unparalleled  hitherto. 
Introspection,  as  practised  by  the  old 
psychologists,  observation,  as  conducted 
by  Taine  and  Galton,  were  superseded, 
through  hypnotism,  by  direct  experimen- 
tation. It  has  been  very  truly  said  that 
hypnotism  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  and 
moral  dissection. 

To  enumerate  all  the  new  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  mental  imagery,  which  are 
the  outcome  of  hypnotical  research  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  article.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  two  most  important 
facts. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  possibility  of 
occasioning  in  a  person  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hypnotism  all  kinds  of  visual  hal- 
lucinations through  the  mere  effect  of 
suggestion.  The  hypnotizer,  standing  in 
front  of  the  patient  whom  he  has  thrown 
into  slumber,  points,  for  example,  to  the 
ground  with  a  look  and  attitude  express- 
ing horror.  The  patient  instantly  rises, 
looks  in  the  direction  of  the  pointing 
finger,  and  declares  that  he  or  she  per- 
ceives some  noxious  creeping  animal,  a 
serpent  or  a  rat,  which  is  rapidly  drawing 
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nearer.  Pleasant  suggestions  can  be  pro- 
duced with  equal  ease  and  certainty  by 
gesticulations  of  a  different  nature.  To 
suggest  by  verbal  affirmation  is  naturally 
a  still  more  complete  and  effective  method. 
Verbal  suggestions,  indeed,  can,  as  every 
one  knows,  be  made  to  subsist  and  take 
effect  after  the  re-awakening  of  the  patient. 

It  is  easy  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  these  phenomena  by 
inquiring  what  effect  the  same  means  of 
suggestion  would  have  upon  persons  in  a 
normal  condition.  At  once  it  will  become 
apparent  that  the  same  act  which  in  a 
hypnotized  patient  produces  hallucinations 
would  only  occasion  in  a  normal  mind  the 
very  simple  phenomenon  of  an  "idea." 
Let  us,  for  example,  try  to  persuade  a 
friend  who  has  a  book  in  his  hand  that  it 
is  not  a  book,  but  a  knife.  He  will  simply 
smile.  We  have,  consequently,  not  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  any  hallucina- 
tion to  his  mind.  He  knows  he  has  a 
book  in  his  hand,  and  does  not  take  it  for 
anything  else.  Yet  our  attempt  at  sug- 
gestion has  produced  a  certain  effect  upon 
him.  He  has  understood  what  we  were 
speaking  of  —  we  have  spoken  of  a  knife, 
and  have,  therefore,  given  him  the  idea  of 
one.  If  only  for  one  brief  instant,  he  has 
conceived  the  idea,  has  seen  the  image,  of 
a  knife  in  somebody's  hand.  The  sole 
difference  between  him  and  the  hypnotized 
patient  is  that  the  image  in  one  case  has 
been  very  slight,  and  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  anything  in  the  nature  of  con- 
viction ;  whereas  in  the  other  it  has  taken 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  has  been 
projected,  and  has  for  the  nonce  appeared 
to  constitute  a  material  reality. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  our  minds  are 
always  filled  with  the  germs  of  hallucina- 
tions, as  it  were,  and  that  these  germs  are 
what  we  call  our  ideas.  Hypnotic  experi- 
ments clearly  demonstrate  the  close  con- 
nection which  exists  between  images, 
perceptions,  and  hallucinations.  Here, 
then,  is  one  important  fact  established  by 
hypnotical  researches  and  study. 

The  second  fact  is  much  less  frequent, 
and  can  only  be  observed  in  certain  hys- 
terical patients  who  have  been  carefully 
trained  beforehand  to  give  account  of  their 
impressions.  The  experiment  consists  in 
provoking  visual  sensations  which,  by 
their  nature  and  the  method  of  their  pro- 
duction, serve  to  explain  the  processes  of 
mental  imagery.  But,  before  entering  into 
further  details,  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
what  physiologists  term  "  consecutive  im- 
agery." 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  small  cross  has 


been  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  red  paper.  If 
this  red  cross  be  placed  upon  a  white 
ground,  and  the  eyes  be  fixed  on  it  for 
some  seconds  and  then  removed,  and 
again  fixed  upon  a  different  part  of  the 
white  ground,  the  image  of  a  pale-green 
cross  becomes  visible,  to  disappear  after 
a  few  moments.  This  is  called  a  "con- 
secutive image."  The  same  result  may 
be  obtained  if,  instead  of  an  actual  cross 
cut  out  of  red  paper,  the  image  of  a  red 
cross  be  fixedly  contemplated  in  the  mind  ; 
the  pale-green  cross  will  again  become 
visible  on  subsequently  casting  the  eye  on 
a  white  surface.  M.  Wundt,  the  eminent 
physiologist  of  Leipzig,  confirms  this  fact, 
that  certain  persons  can  so  strongly  figure 
to  themselves  any  given  color  that  they 
can  afterwards  see  its  consecutive  image. 
Such  persons,  however,  are,  in  the  normal 
state,  very  rare,  so  that  Wundt's  experi- 
ment is  best  verified  by  means  of  hypno- 
tism and  suggestion.  The  hypnotized 
patient  is  caused  to  believe  that  he  per- 
ceives a  red  image;  he  is  then  told  to 
look  at  a  white  surface,  and  immediately 
declares,  of  his  own  accord,  that  he  sees 
the  green  consecutive  image. 

This  experiment  might  be  considered  to 
show  that  the  seat  of  mental  imagery  in 
the  brain  is  the  same  as  that  of  sensation. 
There  is,  however,  another  possible  con- 
elusion,  namely,  that  as  a  consequence  of 
the  infinite  number  of  times  of  our  having 
unconsciously  perceived  consecutive  im- 
ages (for  whenever  we  have  looked  long  at 
any  red  object,  a  green  "  consecutive  "  has 
afterwards  arisen  for  a  moment,  though 
our  conscious  attention  may  not  have 
dwelt  upon  the  phenomenon)  some  ob- 
scure mental  association  may  have  been 
formed  between  the  idea  of  red  and  that 
of  green,  which  would  suffice,  under  the 
hypnotic  circumstances  mentioned  above, 
to  call  up  one  as  the  corollary  of  the  other. 

V. 

We  have  seen  that  first  introspection, 
then  the  analysis  of  mental  maladies,  then 
statistical  observation,  and  finally  hypno- 
tism have  been  employed  as  means  of 
studying  the  true  nature  of  mental  im- 
agery. Of  late  years  still  another  method 
of  investigation  has  been  employed,  con- 
sisting in  the  study  of  the  aberrations  of 
the  faculty  of  speech,  to  which  the  generic 
name  of  "aphasia"  is  given.  M.  Ribot 
is  one  of  the  first  writers  who  have  re- 
garded the  phenomena  of  aphasia  from 
the  psychological  standpoint.  M.  Charcot 
has  followed  in  M.  Ribot's  footsteps,  and 
his  experiments  in  this  connection  have 
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enabled  him  to  construct  the  remarkable 
theory  of  the  different  types  of  memory 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
the  scientific  world.  The  chief  result  of 
these  researches  of  M.  Charcot's  has 
been  to  demonstrate  the  number  of  differ- 
ent forms  assumed  by  human  thought. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  no  human  being  thinks  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  any  other,  so  that  evidently 
the  results  of  introspection  as  a  method 
of  psychological  inquiry  can  have  only  an 
individual  and  not  a  general  or  typical 
value.  A  few  examples  will  make  our 
meaning  clearer. 

In  all  our  foregoing  observations,  only 
one  style  of  thought  has  been  considered, 
that  of  the  visual  image.  We  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  most  persons  see,  as  it 
were,  the  thing  they  think  of.  But  the 
sense  of  sight  is  not  the  only  one  which 
affects  the  consciousness.  The  other 
senses  may  also  serve  as  the  basis  of  com- 
plex psychological  operations.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  memory  connected  with  the 
sense  of  hearing,  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
musicians.  Auditive  imagery  must  exist, 
therefore,  as  well  as  visual,  and  there  may 
also  be  a  certain  process  of  auditive  rea- 
soning, that  is  to  say,  a  process  of  thought 
having  sound  for  its  object,  as  other  men- 
tal processes  have  for  their  object  things 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  vision. 
Having  said  thus  much,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  word  "  bell  "  is  pronounced  in 
some  one's  hearing.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  word  upon  this  person's 
mind?  If  in  the  habit  of  using  visual 
memory  he  or  she  will  form  a  notion  of 
the  bell  as  a  visible  object,  with  its  contour 
and  its  color.  But  if  the  nature  of  the 
memory  be  auditive  the  idea  of  a  bell  will 
connect  itself  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
sound  a  bell  gives  forth.  The  latter 
would  naturally  be  the  case  with  a  blind 
person,  and,  indeed,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  memory  in  the  blind  must  always  be 
of  the  auditive  type.  And,  finally,  though 
this  third  case  is  undoubtedly  much  rarer 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  the  word 
"bell"  may  provoke  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  a  reminiscence  of  the  sensations  of 
contact  and  pression  experienced  in  touch- 
ing a  bell  with  the  hand. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  at  least 
three  different  ways  of  representing  to 
oneself  a  material  object.  I3ut  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  number  of  different  types 
of  memory;  among  which  the  verbal  type 
is  the  most  important.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  some  persons  think  entirely  by 
means  of  words.     They  employ  the  word 


as  a  substitute  for  the  image,  which  is  not 
evoked  at  all,  or  is  evoked  very  indistinctly. 
This  fact  it  is  which  has  led  M.  Charcot 
and  his  pupils,  who  have  had  so  many 
cases  of  aphasia  under  their  observation, 
to  study  the  question  of  "  interior  speech." 
If  we  closely  examine  the  operations  of 
our  mind  while  we  are  thinking  we  shall 
perceive  that  a  sort  of  interior  voice  spoke 
within  us  whilst  we  thought.  This  voice 
does  not  accompany  our  thought  simply, 
but  is,  in  fact,  our  thought  itself.  Its 
action  and  nature  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  sagacious  psychologist,  M. 
Egger,  and  he  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  interior  voice  is  only  the  reflection, 
or  repetition,  of  the  real  voice.  With  many 
persons  interior  speech  is  more  than  a 
simple  phenomenon  of  mental  audition  ; 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  in  the 
mouth  and  lips,  as  though  words  were 
about  to  be  spoken  ;  and  sometimes  whis- 
pered words  will  accompany  the  act  of 
meditation. 

Other  persons,  again,  do  not  thus  speak 
their  thought  when  thinking,  but  as  it 
were  write  it.  Words  appear  to  them  un«» 
der  the  guise  of  written  symbols.  If  they 
think  of  a  hat,  for  example,  they  will  see 
the  word  "  hat  "  in  written  or  printed  let- 
ters. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
two  principal  modes  of  thought :  that 
which  deals  with  material  objects,  and 
that  which  deals  with  words.  Under 
either  of  these  two  general  divisions  vari- 
ous styles  of  memory  may  occur,  and  thus 
we  obtain  the  four  following  types  :  — 

(i)  The  visual,  characterized  by  the  use 
of  visual  images  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind  and  memory.  This  probably 
exists  in  the  case  of  painters  who  can  exe- 
cute a  person's  portrait  after  having  seen 
that  person  only  once. 

(2)  The  auditive,  which  implies  a  spe- 
cial memory  for  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  musicians. 

(3)  The  motive,  marked  by  the  special 
use  made  of  images  derived  from  motion. 

(4)  The  indeterminate,  which  exists 
when  the  different  varieties  of  imagery 
are  employed  alternately,  according  to 
occasion. 

It  is  practically  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  determine  with  anything  like  ac- 
curacy the  particular  type  of  memory  in 
each  individual.  No  very  exact  methods 
of  inquiry  exist  at  present  in  this  respect. 
We  have  lately  had  in  France  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  very  peculiar  case 
of  auditive  memory,  in  the  person  of  a 
young     mathematical     prodigy,     Jacques 
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Inaudi,  who  was  brought  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  by  M.  Darboux,  M. 
Charcot  having  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
case.  The  conclusion  was  promptly  ar- 
rived at  by  M.  Charcot  that  Inaudi's  mem- 
ory is  not  of  the  visual,  but  of  the  auditive 
type.  Other  mathematical  prodigies,  such 
as  Mondeux,  Colburn,  and  Bidder,  saw 
the  figures  before  them  as  they  solved 
their  problems.  Inaudi  ^ears  his  figures 
as  though  they  were  being  whispered  into 
his  ear.  It  would  always  have  been 
deemed  impossible,  prior  to  the  observa- 
tion of  this  particular  case,  that  mental 
calculations  of  the  most  enormous  extent 
could  be  carried  out  solely  by  means  of 
auditive  images. 

VI. 

Upon  reaching  the  conclusion  of  this 
brief  sketch  or  summary  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  interesting  question,  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  mental  imagery  since 
the  period  when  Hobbes  described  thought 
as  being  simply  a  state  of  inward  vision. 

The  whole  present  tendency  of  psycho- 
logical research  is  to  show,  not  that  the 
mental  operations  of  all  persons  are  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  that  immense  psycho- 
logical differences  exist  between  different 
individuals.  In  a  word,  the  study  of  mind 
has  entered  of  late  years  upon  a  new 
phase  which  may  lead  to  singularly  inter- 
esting and  important  results. 

Alfred  Binet. 
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I  HAVE  been  a  working  parson  in  large 
town  parishes  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years,  and  during  that  period  I  have  come 
across  many  strange  specimens  of  human 
nature.  Probably  the  most  comical  inci- 
dents happen  on  the  occasion  of  weddings. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  unite  in  the  bonds 
of  holy  matrimony  many  hundred  couples, 
and  the  somewhat  monotonous  task  of 
reading  the  service  so  often  has  been  at 
times  varied  by  amusing  incidents. 

When  I  was  first  in  orders  it  used 
sometimes  to  fall  to  my  lot  as  junior 
curate  to  marry  couples  by  wholesale. 
One  Christmas  day  I  married  (I  think) 
twenty-three  couples  before  breakfast,  and 
then  went  away,  leaving  one  of  the  other 
curates  to  complete  the  task.  Owing 
to    the  great   subdivision  of  the  ancient 


parishes  into  ecclesiastical  districts  which 
has  taken  place  of  late  years,  this  sort  of 
thing  does  not  now  often  happen. 

It  used  to  be  a  comical  scene  in  those 
old  days.  The  only  vestry  the  church  in 
question  possessed  was  a  very  small  and  in- 
convenient one.  So  the  wedding  couples, 
attended  by  their  admiring  friends,  used 
to  wait  in  the  church  till  their  turn  came 
to  be  registered.  Then  the  old  clerk  would 
usher  them  into  the  vestry,  and  stand 
rubbing  his  back  against  the  door,  ap- 
parently an  unconcerned  spectator,  while 
his  daughter  was  filling  up  the  registers 
in  the  opposite  corner.  He  invariably 
went  through  the  following  laconic  method 
of  extracting  the  necessary  information : 
"  Now,  you,  sir,  what's  your  name  ?  How 
old  are  you  ?  Where  do  you  live  ?  What 
do  you  do?  Never  been  married  afore? 
What's  your  father's  name?  Is  he  alive 
or  dead?  What  does  he  do?  What's 
her  name?  (with  a  nod  towards  the  bride, 
intended  to  intimate  that  now  it  was  her 
turn).  How  old  is  she?  Where  does 
she  live  ?  She  ever  been  married  afore  ? 
What's  her  father's  name?  Is  he  alive 
or  dead?  What  does  he  do?  Go  into 
the  church.  Next  couple."  Somehow  or 
another,  as  I  have  myself  found  out  from 
later  experience,  when  attempting  in  my 
prosy,  if  more  courteous,  fashion  to  get 
hold  of  the  same  information,  the  old  man 
had  exactly  gauged  the  capacity  of  a  large 
number  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
and  he  usually  got  hold  of  the  necessary 
facts  much  more  quickly  and  correctly  by 
the  drastic  method  above  mentioned  than 
if  he  had  wasted  more  words  upon  his 
task. 

One  day  I  was  marrying  a  couple,  and 
this  old  fellow  was  standing  just  behind 
them  in  the  church.  As  soon  as  I  had 
uttered  the  words  "  I  pronounce  them  man 
and  wife  together,"  the  gentleman  thought 
it  was  a  convenient  opportunity  to  give 
his  wife  a  resounding  kiss.  The  old  clerk 
did  not  approve  of  such  goings  on,  and 
grumbled  out  in  a  very  audible  voice, 
"  Now,  then,  behave  yourselves."  My 
risible  faculties  were  proof  against  the 
kiss,  but  this  remark  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  fear  that  I  smiled. 

1  remember  on  another  occasion  when 
I  was  performing  the  marriage  ceremony 
over  a  somewhat  elderly  gentleman  of 
very  dull  and  stupid  exterior,  I  could 
hardly  get  him  married  at  all.  When  I 
told  him  to  give  me  his  right  hand,  he 
gave  me  his  left,  when  I  said,  *•  Say  this 
after  me,"  he  immediately  remarked  '•  Say 
this  after  me."     But  when  I  came  to  the 
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words  I  wanted  said,  he  was  stolidly 
silent.  At  last  he  saw  that  I  was  some- 
what bothered  by  his  extreme  stupidit}', 
so  in  the  middle  of  the  service  he  upset 
my  gravity  by  volunteering  the  following 
apology  :  "  You  see,  sir,  it's  so  long  since 
I  was  married  afore,  that  you  must  excuse 
my  forgetting  of  these  things." 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  have  two  young 
ladies  in  the  church  at  the  same  time,  both 
wanting  to  be  married  to  the  same  man. 
One  of  these  would-be  brides  I  found 
waiting  for  me  in  the  vestry  on  my  arrival 
at  the  church  a  few  minutes  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  ceremony  to  com- 
mence. She  proceeded  to  explain  to  me 
how  she  was  engaged  to  the  faithless  swain 
who  was  about  to  appear  with  another  fair 
one,  and  how  their  banns  had  been  put  up 
in  the  East  End  parish  where  they  lived, 
and  all  arrangements  made  for  the  wedding 
to  take  place  in  due  course.  Meantime 
she  had  discovered  that  her  young  man 
had  been  carrying  on  with  another  young 
woman,  and  had  put  up  the  banns  in  our 
West  End  church,  where  he  hoped  that 
no  one  would  know  anything  about  him. 
She  had  hardly  finished  this  explanation 
when  the  young  man  in  question  walked 
in  with  that  almost  idiotic  grin  upon  his 
face,  so  often  assumed  by  "'Arries"  on 
such  occasions,  and  with  a  most  bouncing 
and  gaily  apparelled  female  on  his  arm. 
The  start  of  horror  which  came  over  his 
intelligent  countenance  when  he  saw  who 
the  parson  had  got  with  him  in  the  vestry 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. But  I  found  myself  in  a  very 
diflScult  position.  Neither  lady  would 
gracefully  retire,  and  I  was  a  young  and 
bashful  curate  with  no  judgment  in  such 
matters.  We  all  sat  down  round  the  ves- 
try table,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
situation  at  considerable  length,  both  the 
would-be  brides  (as  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  mention)  continuing  the  con- 
versation in  a  high-pitched  key  at  the  same 
time.  But  we  got  no  nearer  to  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  knotty  point.  Though 
I  need  hardly  say  that  my  sympathies 
went  strongly  with  the  lady  who  was  first 
in  the  field,  yet,  unfortunately,  "it  is  a 
free  country  we  live  in,"  and  I  was  very 
much  afraid  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
marry  the  man  to  the  only  bride  whom  he 
was  willing  to  accept.  But  while  I  cogi- 
tated the  matter,  it  most  fortunately  came 
out  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that 
neither  the  man  nor  woman  had  ever  really 
"kept  residence"  by  sleeping  a  single 
night  in  our  parish.  As  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered this  important  fact,  I  at  once  saw 


my  way.     I    promptly  told   them   that   I 
would  have   nothing   to   do   with    any  of       ■ 
them,  and  shut  up  the  books  and  left  the      I 
church.     The  man  was  furious,  and  threat-       " 
ened  me  with  a  prosecution,  and  all  sorts 
of  terrible   pains   and   penalties.     But    I 
never  heard  another  word  about  him  or 
his  amours  from  that  day  to  this. 

On  another  occasion  a  very  grand  wed- 
ding came  to  the  church  duly  armed  with 
a  marriage  license.  But  the  clerk  on  en- 
tering the  particulars  in  the  registers  un- 
fortunately discovered  that  the  pet  name 
of  the  bride  had  been  put  into  that  docu- 
ment instead  of  the  legal  Christian  name 
which  her  godfather  and  godmothers  had 
given  her  at  her  baptism.  We  were  in  a 
fearful  fix.  The  license  was  practically 
no  license  at  all,  as  the  pet  name  and 
the  real  name  did  not  bear  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  one  another.  Again  every 
one  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  we  spent  so 
much  time  in  this  interesting  but  entirely 
useless  occupation  that  the  fatal  hour  of 
noon  got  perilously  near.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  wedding  should  be  postponed  for 
a  day,  while  the  mistake  was  rectified,  but 
this  course  v.-as  stoutly  opposed  by  the 
bridegroom,  who  oddly  enough  adduced  as 
his  principal  reason,  "  We  shall  look  such 
fools  before  the  waiters  if  we  go  back  un- 
married." At  last  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  go  down  to  the  police  court,  where 
the  magistrates  were  sitting,  and  get  an 
affidavit  sworn  that  "Popsy  "  and  "Lucy 
Victoria"  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
If  this  were  done  I  professed  myself  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  According- 
ly, the  bridegroom  and  I  got  into  one  of 
the  wedding  carriages,  drove  with  all  speed 
to  the  town  hall,  and  presented  ourselves 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  magis- 
trates there  assembled.  We  explained 
our  business,  and  one  of  the  Great  Unpaid 
who  was  assisting  the  stipendiary  on  the 
bench  at  once  most  good-naturedly  under- 
took to  do  our  little  business  for  us.  An 
afiidavit  was  drawn  up,  and  sworn  to  in  all 
haste,  and  back  we  galloped  to  the  church 
just  in  time  to  begin  the  ceremony  before 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  By  this  per- 
formance I  earned  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  but  I  also 
brought  down  on  my  devoted  head  a  con- 
siderable wigging  from  some  official  in 
London  to  whom  the  circumstances  were 
in  due  course  reported.  He  told  me  the 
marriage  was  perfectly  valid,  but  he  also 
ordered  me  with  some  asperity  "not  to  do 
it  again." 

The  church  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing was  in  former  times  used  for  little  else 
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on  week  days  except  weddings  in  the 
morning  and  funerals  in  the  afternoon,  and 
it  is  reported  of  the  afore-mentioned  clerk 
that  on  one  occasion  when  a  young  lady 
and  gentleman  called  at  his  house,  and 
asked  to  go  into  the  church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  it,  he  made  so  certain  that 
they  could  have  come  there  but  for  one 
purpose,  viz.,  to  be  joined  together  in  holy 
matrimony,  that  when  they  followed  him 
to  the  church  they  found  to  their  consid- 
erable dismay  that  he  had  got  out  the 
marriage  registers,  and  fetched  one  of  the 
curates,  so  as  to  despatch  their  little  busi- 
ness as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Re- 
port says  they  were  brother  and  sister. 
But  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
long  before  my  time,  and  I  decline  to 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative. 

People  are  often  wonderfully  ignorant 
or  careless  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
these  interesting  occasions.  I  have  known 
couples  present  themselves  at  the  church 
without  having  made  any  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, saying  that  they  knew  I  was 
a  surrogate,  and  they  thought  that  I  could 
"sell  them  a  license"  in  the  vestry  be- 
fore the  service  commenced.  I  was  once 
sent  for  by  a  young  lady,  who  asked  me 
*•  whether  it  was  legal  to  be  married  with- 
out bridesmaids,"  and  on  my  assuring  her 
that  it  was,  she  proceeded  to  ask  me  the 
further  question  "whether  I  would  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  marry  her  in  her  ordinary 
attire?"  The  common  people  have  one 
peculiar  habit  of  their  own.  When  asked 
to  say  after  the  officiating  clergyman  "  with 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  they 
frequently  say  "  with  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  and  thou." 

But  the  stupidity  is  by  no  means  always 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  I  once  had  a 
curate  who  got  greatly  obfuscated  by  the 
number  of  the  banns  he  was  called  upon 
to  publish  one  Sunday  morning.  So, 
when  at  last  he  got  through  his  task,  he 
wound  up  by  saying  :  *'  If  any  of  you  know 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  all  these 
persons  may  not  respectably  be  joined  to- 
gether in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare 
it."  Of  course  he  meant  respectively,  but 
his  mistake  caused  an  audible  titter  from 
certain  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
congregation.  It  has  twice  happened  to 
me  that  some  one  has  risen  up  in  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  forbidding  the 
banns.  I  asked  the  objector  to  speak  to 
me  in  the  vestry  after  service,  and  the  in- 
cident passed  off  and  seemed  to  make 
little  stir  in  the  church  at  the  time,  but  on 
both  occasions  the  fact  was  widely  re- 
ported  in   the    London   papers.      I   have 


heard  again  of  a  clergyman  who  was  so 
awkward  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  his 
officiating  at  a  wedding  he  stood  the  whole 
time  at  the  altar,  and  read  the  service  ex- 
actly as  he  found  it  in  the  Prayer-book, 
without  inserting  the  names  of  the  inter- 
ested parties.  "  I,  M.,  take  thee,  N.,  to 
my  wedded  wife,"  etc.  I  believe  this  was 
declared  to  be  a  valid  marriage,  but  I 
think  the  officiating  clergyman  deserved  a 
wigging  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
I  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  mistake  in 
the  marriage  license  above  referred  to. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  people 
have  been  married  before  a  registrar  they 
afterwards  develop  qualms  of  conscience 
at  this  irregular  method  of  entering  into 
the  wedded  state,  and  come  to  the  parson 
and  want  to  be  married  again  in  church. 
The  law  specially  provides  in  such  cases 
that  any  clergyman  may  read  the  marriage 
service  over  such  people,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  a  license  or  the  publication  of 
banns,  but  of  course  he  is  not  to  enter 
such  marriages  in  the  registers,  as  the 
legal  ceremony  was  complete  before.  It 
has  happened  to  me  to  have  to  officiate  in 
such  cases  several  times.  But  on  one 
occasion  I  was  rather  nonplussed  by  the 
answer  I  got  to  the  question,  "John,  wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded 
wife?"  "Why,  sir,  I  told  you  we  was 
married  two  years  ago." 

I  have  several  times  married  a  deaf  and 
dumb  couple,  but  never  to  my  knowledge 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  one  who  could 
hear  and  speak.  Sometimes  I  have  used 
a  slate,  and  written  out  the  questions, 
while  they  have  written  out  the  replies. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  an  interpreter,  wha 
followed  me  in  the  service  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet.  But  it  is  an  awkward 
business  at  the  best  for  an  outsider,  and 
now  that  there  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  clergy- 
man (whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting),  I  think  that  all  such  weddings 
ought  to  be  his  especial  care  in  future. 

1  once  married  a  lady  of  title  who  was 
a  spinster  of  seventy-one  to  a  widower  of 
seventy-three.  On  this  occasion  the 
parties  procured  a  special  license,  with 
the  view  of  being  married  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  thought  they  would 
escape  notice  and  be  married  "on  the 
quiet."  But  somehow  or  other  the  affair 
got  wind,  and  excited  (as  was,  perhaps, 
but  natural)  extraordinary  attention,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  church  fuller  at  a 
wedding  than  it  was  on  that  interesting 
occasion.  The  good  old  couple  are  both 
dead  and  gone  now,  but  they  lived  to- 
gether for  some  years,  and  I  always  took 
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a  sort  of  fatherly  interest  in  them  from 
having  officiated  on  the  afore-mentioned 
occasion,  though  they  were  not  far  short 
of  half  a  century  my  seniors. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  license, 
which  can  be  procured  without  difficulty 
through  any  surrogate  or  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  a  special  license,  which 
can  only  be  procured  with  considerable 
difficulty  through  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  at  a  cost  of  some  thirty 
pounds.  I  have  several  times  officiated 
in  private  houses,  where,  of  course,  such 
special  license  is  necessary,  though  in 
Scotland  —  at  all  events,  until  quite  re- 
cently—  a  large  proportion  of  the  wed- 
dings were  celebrated  not  in  the  churches 
or  kirks,  but  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 
Some  time  ago  I  granted  an  ordinary 
license  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  the 
people  most  closely  concerned  did  not 
consider  it  an  ordinary  occasion,  for  I  saw 
the  marriage  described  in  the  Times  "by 
special  license  from  the  surrogate  of  the 
diocese." 

Most  of  my  comical  reminiscences  cen- 
tre themselves  round  weddings,  but  occa- 
sionally the  comic  side  will  obtrude  itself 
at  more  sombre  times.  On  one  occasion, 
when  I  was  waiting  at  the  cemetery  chapel 
to  commence  the  service,  the  undertaker 
stepped  up  to  the  sexton  and  said,  in  a 
^ery  audible  aside,  "Trimmings  allowed, 
John."  This  I  afterwards  discovered  was 
his  polite  way  of  making  known  the  fact 
that  the  mourners  were  anxious  to  present 
the  officiating  clergyman  with  a  hatband. 

One's  duty  sometimes  leads  one  into 
-strangely  contrasted  scenes.  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  officiating  at  a  wedding,  I  had 
to  hurry  up  to  the  cemetery  to  take  a  fn- 
neral  before  presenting  myself  as  a  guest 
at  the  wedding  breakfast.  This  made  me  a 
trifle  late,  and  I  kept  them  waiting  for  a 
few  minutes.  A  little  later  I  found  myself 
on  my  legs,  in  for  a  speech.  I  remember 
that  I  was  unusually  hard  up  for  something 
to  say,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  apol- 
ogize for  my  apparent  rudeness  in  keeping 
them  waiting  by  telling  them  where  I  had 
been  in  the  mean  time.  Talking  of  these 
odd  juxtapositions  reminds  me  of  a  speech 
made  by  an  old  lawyer  in  Lincolnshire 
who  came  to  supper  one  Sunday  night 
with  a  clergyman  with  whom  I  was  read- 
ing before  going  up  to  Oxford.  After 
supper  my  fellow-pupil  and  I  politely 
escorted  him  to  the  door,  when  he  took 
leave  of  us  as  follows :  "  Well,  my  boys, 
good-night.  God  bless  you.  Where  the 
devil's  my  hat  ?  " 


Many  years  ago,  when  the  Oxford  move- 
ment was  first  stirring  men's  minds,  and 
the  old  Prayer-book  services  were  begin- 
ning to  be  used  again  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  my  father  was  the  incumbent 
of  a  country  parish  in  Oxfordshire.  Ash 
Wednesday  came  round,  and  he  thought 
he  would  read  the  Commination  Service,, 
but,  as  his  doing  so  was  a  decided  novelty, 
and  the  services  of  the  clerk  were  not 
available  on  a  week  day,  he  was  in  some 
trepidation  as  to  whether  such  congrega- 
tion as  was  likely  to  assemble  would  be 
equal  to  the  proper  saying  of  the  responses 
in  that  unaccustomed  service.  So  he 
carefully  coached  up  his  butler  in  the 
necessary  responses,  and  took  him  with 
him  to  the  service  to  officiate  as  clerk. 
But  unfortunately,  when  the  man  got  there, 
he  could  not  find  the  service  in  his  Prayer- 
book,  but  thinking  he  remembered  the  part 
that  appertained  unto  him,  he  said 
"Amen,"  not  only  at  the  proper  places 
after  the  denunciatory  sentences,  but 
whenever  he  could  manage  to  get  one  in 
right  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  service. 

I  once  knew  a  very  eloquent  clergyman, 
who  could  do  and  say  pretty  nearly  any- 
thing you  could  ask  him,  except  give  out 
a  notice.  Of  these  he  always  made  such 
a  terrible  bungle  that  at  last  his  wife  used 
to  write  them  out  for  him  before  ser- 
vice, and  he  used  to  read  them  from  her 
paper.  But  one  Palm  Sunday,  when  the 
notices  for  Holy  Week  were  of  course  un- 
usually complicated  and  voluminous,  the 
paper  in  question  somehow  went  astray. 
However,  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  with  a  serious  face  he 
nerved  himself  to  his  task,  and  began  de- 
tailing the  various  services  which  were  to 
be  held  during  the  week.  He  got  on 
pretty  well  during  the  first  three  days,  and 
gave  us  a  tolerably  coherent  account  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  But  here  his 
patience  seemed  exhausted,  or  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  gone,  for  he  went  on  to 
astonish  his  congregation  by  announcing 
in  stentorian  tones,  "and  on  Thursday 
next,  being  Good  Friday,  there  will  be 
divine  service,"  etc.  When  we  got  into 
the  vestry  I  said  to  him,  "  I  declare  I  be- 
lieve you  will  give  out  some  day,  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
there  will,"  etc.  But  he  did  not  take  it 
well.     So  I  collapsed. 

I  do  not  personally  remember  anything 
comical  happening  to  me  when  reading 
the  churching  service;  but  we  have  prob- 
ably all  of  us  heard  of  the   parish  clerk 
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who  was  so  much  shocked  at  hearing  the 
curate  describe  the  titled  wife  of  the  great 
man  of  the  parish  as  "  this  woman."  He 
knew  his  manners  better,  and  promptly  re- 
plied, "  who  putteth  her  ladyship's  trust 
in  Thee."  My  fellow-curate  at  a  London 
church  where  a  fee  of  eighteenpence  was 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  churching  ser- 
vice, once  told  me  that  a  poor  woman 
hearing  of  the  charge,  and  alluding  to  the 
brevity  of  the  service,  replied,  "What! 
Eighteenpence  for  that  bit.  It's  an  im- 
position.    Read  some  more?" 

The  following  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
a  paper  still  in  my  possession,  which  was 
sent  into  the  vestry  one  Sunday  afternoon  : 
**Miss  Patching,  wife  of  John  Patching, 
to  be  church  and  cursing  baby." 

I  once,  on  coming  into  the  charge  of  a 
large  town  district  which  had  been  for 
some  time  previously  somewhat  neglected, 
discovered  that  there  were  a  very  large 
number  of  children  unbaptized.  I  accord- 
ingly determined  on  holding  a  great  pub- 
lic baptism  service,  and  invited  the  people 
to  bring  their  children  on  a  week  day  even- 
ing in  their  working  clothes.  More  than 
a  hundred  babies  were  brought  in  re- 
sponse to  this  invitation.  On  seeing  so 
large  a  number  of  parents  and  god-par- 
ents assembled,  I  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  opportunity  was  far  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  1  therefore  ascended 
the  pulpit  stairs  with  the  view  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament which  was  about  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  what  duties  devolved  upon  them 
in  connection  therewith.  But  I  reckoned 
entirely  without  my  host.  The  babies 
were  determined  to  have  their  say  on  that 
subject,  and  I  had  no  sooner  commenced 
my  remarks  than  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
perfect  "Lamb  Fair."  I  at  once  saw  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  the  unequal  con- 
flict. I  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
beat  a  hasty  and  undignified  retreat. 
That  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  was  in  some  danger  of  being  worsted  by 
a  baby.  One  of  about  two  years  old  was 
once  brought  to  me  to  be  baptized.  It 
had  its  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  when 
I  picked  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  it  plunged  its  little  hand 
into  my  beard  and  whiskers,  and  gave 
them  such  a  thorough  good  and  unmistak- 
able pull,  that  I  was  in  great  danger  of 
calling  out  with  the  pain.  Another  baby 
was  just  old  enough  to  run,  and  run  very 
quickly  too.  When  I  came  near  it,  off  it 
went,  and,  had  it  not  tumbled  over  a  foot- 
stool, and  thus  fallen  ignominiously  into 
the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and  been  brought 


back,  I  think  there  is  some  room  for 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  chris- 
tened on  that  day.  The  recollection  of 
that  scene  in  the  little  country  church  re- 
minds me  of  a  lusty  ejaculation  I  once 
made  in  the  same  place  —  fortunately 
quite  a  clerical  one  —  just  before  I  com- 
menced my  sermon,  which  must  at  the 
time  have  greatly  surprised  my  rustic 
audience.  The  fact  was,  the  floods  were 
out,  and,  as  I  had  to  ride  through  some  of 
the  water  on  horseback,  I  deemed  it  only 
a  prudent  precaution  to  afSx  to  my  heels  a 
pair  of  sharp  spurs.  I  forgot  to  take  them 
off  when  I  put  on  my  surplice,  and  when  I 
got  into  the  pulpit,  which  was  a  very  awk- 
ward  little  place,  I  squatted  firmly  down 
upon  them. 

It  was  in  the  same  pulpit  that  I  preached 
my  first  extempore  sermon.  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  had  any  gifts  that  way  (very  likely  I 
was  quite  right),  and  I  always  used  to 
provide  myself  with  the  necessary  manu- 
script. On  one  occasion  I  put  that  docu- 
ment into  my  tail  coat-pocket,  and  then 
jogged  comfortably  down  on  my  cob  to  the 
church.  Somehow  or  other  the  sermon 
jogged  out  of  my  pocket,  and  fell  into  a 
ditch,  where  I  found  it  on  my  journey 
home.  I  never  discovered  my  loss  till  I 
was  in  the  pulpit.  We  wore  no  cassocks 
in  those  days,  but  simply  pulled  an  all- 
enveloping  surplice  over  our  riding  gear. 
I  put  my  hand  behind  me  to  bring  forth 
my  treasure.  Horror  !  It  was  not  there. 
I  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Two 
courses  seemed  to  lie  before  me.  I  could 
not  even  console  myself  by  thinking  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proverbial  three.  One 
was  to  explain  the  mishap  which  had  be- 
fallen me,  and  to  add  the  remark,  "There- 
fore I  am  a  dumb  dog,  and  cannot  bark," 
and  then  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  adopt  this  alternative. 
Therefore  I  chose  the  other,  which  was  to 
make  a  bold  dash  for  it,  pick  up  the  Bible, 
give  out  a  text,  and  proceed  to  rebuke  my 
hearers  for  their  backslidings.  I  got 
through  somehow,  and  my  uncritical  audi- 
ence expressed  themselves  so  delighted 
with  the  change,  that  I  never  used  a  man- 
uscript in  that  little  church  again. 

A  lady  once  sent  me  a  message  that  her 
footman  had  not  been  confirmed,  and  that 
she  would  like  him  to  join  some  confirma- 
tion classes  which  were  just  being  formed. 
One  of  my  colleagues  went  to  call  on  her 
with  the  view  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Just  as  he  was  leaving,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  a 
groom,  and  very  likely  he  was  not  con- 
firmed either.     So  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
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told  the  butler  to  go  over  to  the  stables, 
and  find  out  whether  James  had  been  con- 
firmed. In  a  few  minutes  the  man  re- 
turned and  stolidly  announced,  "Yes, 
miss,  it's  all  right.  He's  been  done  twice." 
Of  course  he  meant  vaccinated. 

The  offertory  occasionally  yields  its 
humors.  I  can  see  no  fun  myself  in  drop- 
ping into  the  plate  buttons  or  peppermint 
drops  or  gilded  farthings.  But  these,  and 
other  such-like  votive  offerings,  occasion- 
ally come  our  way.  On  one  occasion  a 
mild  hint  was  given  to  a  dirty-looking 
verger,  when  a  small  coin  was  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  paper,  inscribed, 
"  For  a  bath  for  a  prominent  church  offi- 
cial." On  another  occasion,  when  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman  had  been  somewhat 
bungling  through  a  difficult  litany,  a  sim- 
ilar piece  of  paper  was  marked,  "For  a 
singing  lesson  for  the  curate."  After  a 
somewhat  rambling  discourse  from  one  of 
my  colleagues,  who  shall,  of  course,  be 
nameless,  the  church  warden  told  me  that 
a  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  church,  when 
he  offered  him  the  plate,  took  out  a  six- 
pence and  looked  at  it  ruefully,  and  then 
cast  it  in  with  the  remark,  "  Well,  you 
shall  have  it,  old  fellow,  but  it's  a  deal 
more  than  that  sermon  was  worth."  It 
fell  to  my  lot  for  some  Sundays  to  take 
the  service  at  a  once  famous  proprietary 
chapel,  where  shillings  used  to  be  charged 
for  seats  at  the  door.  When  I  was  there, 
the  place  of  worship  in  question  had  been 
made  free  and  open,  but  one  morning  a 
lady  arrived,  and  on  taking  her  accustomed 
place,  and  missing  the  usual  impost  at  the 
door,  sent  a  shilling  by  the  verger  to  me 
in  the  vestry.  On  my  suggesting  that 
times  were  changed,  and  that  she  would 
have  an  opportunity  by  and  by  to  deposit 
the  coin  in  question  in  the  offertory  bag, 
she  utterly  declined  to  give  way  to  any 
such  new-fangled  invention,  remarking 
that  "  she  always  had  paid  a  shilling  to  sit 
in  that  seat,  and  she  always  would." 

I  was  somewhat  disconcerted  one  Sun- 
day, when  the  vicar's  Easter  offerings 
were  being  collected,  by  a  mad  woman 
who  brought  a  basket  of  stinking  fish, 
which  she  insisted  on  personally  offering 
at  the  altar.  She  was  not  such  a  pleasant 
person  to  deal  with  as  a  colonial  farmer  I 
was  once  told  of  by  a  friend  who  looked 
very  much  distressed  at  passing  the  plate 
on  a  similar  occasion,  but  explained  his 
apparent  shortcoming  by  remarking  in  a 
loud  aside,  "  You'll  find  a  pie  on  the  ves- 
try table." 

The  modern  church  verger,  though  by 
no  means  so  interesting  an  animal  as  the 


old  parish  clerk,  is  still  sometimes  guilty 
of  a  stroke  of  unconscious  humor.  One 
of  my  curates,  who  had  previously  offi- 
ciated at  a  very  famous  London  church, 
where  the  sexes  were  divided,  the  men 
sitting  on  the  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  once  told  me  a  very 
amusing  story  of  their  official.  The  ser- 
vice was  just  about  to  commence.  The 
long  procession  of  the  surpliced  choir  was 
drawn  up  in  the  vestry,  just  about  to  march 
into  the  church.  The  vicar  was  com- 
mencing the  words  of  the  vestry  prayer, 
when  the  official  in  question  popped  his 
head  through  the  door  and  remarked, 
"  Please,  sir,  there's  a  bishop  got  in  among 
the  ladies.     Shall  I  have  him  out?" 

I  will  conclude  these  disjointed  clerical 
reminiscences  by  recounting  what  hap- 
pened to  me  once  when  I  was  still  in  dea- 
con's orders.  The  clerk  of  a  neighboring 
parish  came  over  to  inform  me  that  the 
parson  had  been  taken  suddenly  and  seri- 
ously ill,  and  that  he  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  me  if  I  would  take  his  service 
for  him  on  the  following  Sunday  morning. 
The  man  was  much  delighted  at  my  con- 
senting, and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  he  casu- 
ally remarked,  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  it  is  Sa- 
crament Sunday."  I  then  explained  to  him 
that  I  was  unable  to  do  what  he  wanted, 
for  I  was  only  in  deacon's  orders,  and  that 
he  must  get  some  one  else.  He  seemed 
much  distressed  at  the  failure  of  his  ef- 
forts, and  at  last,  like  one  trying  his  last 
chance,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  most  in- 
sinuating smile,  and  said,  "  Couldn't  you 
do  it,  sir,  just  for  once  ?  " 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  JOURNEY  TO   ENGLAND   IN  THE  YEAR 
1663. 

I. 

THE  TRAVELLER  INTRODUCED. 

Among  the  familiars  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy in  the  year  1663,  when  the  Comte 
de  C'ominges  represented  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch at  the  British  court,  was  a  thin,  lean 
person,  who  belonged  partly  to  the  Church 
and  partly  to  the  world,  a  Protestant  by 
birth  and  a  Catholic  by  trade,  named 
Samuel  Sorbi^res,  or  de  Sorbi^res  as  he 
preferred  to  be  called.  He  was  travelling 
in  England  to  see  the  sights,  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  and  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  philosopher 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury. 
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Sorbi^res  was  then  between  forty  and 
forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at 
St.  Ambroix  in  the  diocese  of  Uzez;  his 
father,  his  uncle  (the  then  well-known  Pe- 
tit), all  his  family,  were  staunch  Protes- 
tants, and  so  was  Sorbi^res  himself,  to  all 
appearance,  during  many  years.  He  lived 
for  a  while  at  Paris,  then  in  Holland,  then 
at  Orange,  where  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  local  college.  His  easy  man- 
ners, easy  speech,  easy  style  in  writing 
made  him  an  agreeable  correspondent  and 
companion,  and  he  became  early  in  life 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  best  men  of 
the  day,  exchanging  letters  with  Gassendi, 
Father  Mersenne,  Hobbes,  Saumaize.  A 
number  of  epistles  addressed  to  Saumaize 
are  preserved  in  the  National  Library, 
Paris  (MS.  Fr.  3930) ;  they  treat  of  learned 
questions ;  they  contain  copies  of  re- 
cently discovered  inscriptions ;  they  are 
full  of  friendly  assurances  and  respectful 
compliments  to  both  M.  and  Madame  de 
Saumaize. 

Sorbi^res  had,  while  young,  studied  the- 
ology, then  medicine  ;  then  he  had  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  making  of  his  for- 
tune, for  the  improvement  of  which  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  converted  in  good 
time  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  have  heard  [Guy  Patin  writes  in  1653] 
that  our  old  friend  M.  Sorbi^res,  master  of 
the  college  at  Orange,  has  proved  a  turncoat, 
and  has  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop  of  Vaison 
and  by  the  Cardinals  de  Bichi  and  Barberin. 
.  .  .  Here  are  miracles  such  as  are  witnessed 
to-day;  miracles,  I  say,  of  the  political  and 
economical,  rather  than  the  metaphysical, 
order.  He  is  a  widower  *  and  a  clever  fellow, 
but,  sharp  as  he  is,  I  wonder  whether,  with 
that  new  shirt  of  his,  he  will  succeed  in  making 
his  fortune  at  Rome,  for  the  place  swarms 
with  hungry  and  thirsty  people. 

The  thirst  and  hunger  of  Sorbi^res 
were  of  the  keenest,  and  he  took  immense 
pains  to  assuage  both.  He  journeyed  to 
Rome,  appealed  to  the  king,  wrote  against 
the  Protestants  ;  but  his  want  of  character 
was  against  him;  he  only  got  temporary 
favors,  small  allowances,  and  unimportant 
livings.  He  did  his  best  from  year  to 
year  to  ingratiate  himself  with  cardinal, 
king,  and  pope ;  he  neither  failed  nor 
succeeded  entirely :  from  Mazarin  he  got 
little;  from  Louis  XIV.  he  received  the 
empty  title  of  historiographer  royal  (1660) 

•  Sorbiires  had  married,  while  in  Holland,  a  French 
woman  called  Judith  Renaud;  they  had  a  son,  Hennr« 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  caused  a  part  of  his 
papers  to  be  published. 


and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  livres;  from  Clem- 
ent IX.  he  obtained  a  trifling  gratuity, 
given  once  for  all,  and  many  kind  words. 
His  diboire  ovi  this  last  occasion  was  great. 
"  They  give  lace  cuffs,"  he  said,  to  a  man 
without  a  shirt !  "  As  his  disappointment 
lasted  long  he  had  time  to  circulate  this 
consolatory  witticism,  to  improve  it  and 
remodel  it ;  several  of  the  variantes  such 
as,  **  I  wish  they  would  send  me  bread 
for  the  butter  they  kindly  provided  me 
with,"  have  been  preserved  by  his  friend 
Graverol.* 

Before  his  journey  to  England,  Sor- 
bi^res  was  known  to  literary  men  princi- 
pally by  his  translations.  He  had  turned 
from  Latin  into  French  Sir  Thomas 
More's  *' Utopia,"  Hobbes's  "  De  Give," 
Bates's  "  Elenchus  motuum  nuperorum  in 
Anglia."t  He  had  also  written  a  few 
essays,  letters,  and  discourses,  on  philo- 
sophical, medical,  theological,  and  other 
subjects.  Hobbes  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  Sorbi^res's  translation. 
"  The  book  "  {i.e.,  the  "  De  Give  "),  he 
said  in  his  "  Five  Lessons  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Mathematics,"  1656,  "trans- 
lated into  French,  hath  not  only  a  great 
testimony  from  the  translator  Sorberius, 
but  also  from  Gassendus  and  Mersennus." 
He  began  with  Sorbi^res  a  correspondence 
in  Latin,  in  which  he  apostrophizes  him 
as  "clarissime  charissimeque,  amicissime, 
erilditissime,"  etc.  And  he  went  even 
farther,  as  he  dedicated  "  viro  clarissimo  et 
amicissimo  Samueli  Sorberio,"  his  "  Dia- 
logus  physicus  de  natura  aeris,"  address- 
ing to  him  a  very  characteristic  and 
pungent  letter  in  which,  according  to  his 
wont,  he  loudly  complains  of  everything 
and  everybody,  but  concludes  with  the 
kindest  appeal  to  his  correspondent,  say- 
ing :  "  Let  us  live  as  long  and  as  well  as 
we  can,  and  let  us  love  each  other  — 
Vale." 

The  desire  of  having  some  talk  with 
Hobbes  was  among  the  main  motives 
which  induced  Sorbiferes  to  undertake  the 
journey  that  was  to  make  him  for  a  short 
while  famous  all  over  Europe  in  the  liter- 
ary and  diplomatic  world,  and  to  give  him 
his  minute  dHmmortaliti, 


•  In  the  biography  he  published  as  a  preface  to  the 
Sorberiana,  Toulouse,  169 1. 

t  Les  vraves  causes  des  derniers  troubles  d'Angle- 
terre,  abrtJg6  d'histoire,  oi  les  droicts  du  Roy  et  ceux 
du  Parlement  et  du  peuple  sont  naif  vement  reprdsentez. 
Orange,  1653.  8vo.  This  is  often  given  as  an  original 
woik  of  Sorbi^res,  though  in  his  dedication  he  himself 
states  that  be  translated  it  at  the  request  of  the  Couat 
de  Dhona. 
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II. 


SORBIERES'S  JOURNEY. 

SORBIERES  spent  the  summer  of  1663 
in  England.  He  had  long  conversations 
with  Hobbes  ;  he  went  to  the  play,  dined 
at  the  French  Embassy,  was  presented  at 
court,  visited  Oxford,  drove  to  Hatfield, 
was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and,  when  he  had  come  back, 
wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vaubrun  Nogent  an  account  of  all  he  had 
seen.  The  book  appeared  in  1664*  and 
raised  a  storm ;  the  author  was  re- 
futed, confuted,  and  exiled ;  diplomatic 
despatches  were  exchanged  on  his  ac- 
count and  apologies  offered  ;  the  English 
court  and  the  Danish  court  and  the  French 
court  were  in  a  state  of  commotion;  the 
literati  on  the  three  sides  of  the  North 
Sea  flew  to  their  pens  and  made  a  stand 
against  the  invader;  even  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  Church  wrote  in  unchristian 
language  on  the  subject. 

The  book  and  man  which  created  so 
much  uproar  have  fallen  since  into  ob- 
livion. Whenever  by  any  chance  they 
are  alluded  to,  it  is  always  with  a  remem- 
brance of  the  quarrel,  and  the  *'  Relation 
d'un  voyage  en  Angleterre  "  is  usually  men- 
tioned as  being  a  book  of  slander  on  the 
English  nation  and  nothing  more.  But  it 
is  something  more. 

Sorbi^res's  first  impressions  on  landing 
had  not  been  very  good  ;  his  companions' 
luggage  had  been  stormed,  it  seems,  by 
intrusive  porters,  and  street  arabs  had 
pestered  them  with  uncomplimentary 
apostrophes.  The  same  thing,  he  philo- 
sophically observes,  happens  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  in  England  it  happens  thus :  As 
soon  as  Frenchmen  land,  "  boys  run  after 
them,  shrieking:  '  A  mounser,  a  moun- 
ser !'  i.e.^  au  monsieur  !  by  way  of  insult. 
Little  by  little,  as  travellers  excite  the 
boys  by  their  very  efforts  to  push  them 
away  or  to  stop  their  noise,  the  said  boys 
rise  to :  *  French  dogs,  French  dogs  ! ' 
Such  is  the  honorable  name  by  which  we 
are  known  in  England  —  in  the  same  way 
as  we  go  by  the  name  of  moucherons 
(gnats)  in  Holland  ;  both  being  less  hard 
than  the  matto  Francese  (mad  French) 
with  which  the  rabble  favors  us  in  Italy." 
For  such  inconveniences  Sorbi^res  con- 
siders that  the  travellers  themselves  are 
in  a  great  measure  responsible.  *'  We 
make  too    much  noise,"  he  says ;    '*  our 

•  Relation  d'un  voyage  en  Angleterre,  oA  sont 
touch^es  plusieurs  choses  qui  regardent  I'estat  des 
sciences,  et  de  la  Religion  et  autres  mati^res  curieuses, 
Paris,  1664,  in  8vo. 


agitation  is  considered  indiscreet ;  they 
deem  it  ridiculous  and  they  show  it  as  I 
have  said.  Our  behavior  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  theirs  ;  they  are  phlegmatic  and 
quietly  suffer  everybody  to  do  exactly  as 
they  like."  This  being  once  understood^ 
no  unpleasantness  need  be  expected  if 
no  notice  be  taken.  Sorbi^res  himself 
met  with  a  better  treatment  at  Dover  than 
it  had  been  his  fortune  to  find  anywhere 
else.  But  his  companions  were  greatly 
diconcertis.  For  "as  soon  as  they 
appeared  on  the  wharf,  the  noise  they 
made  with  their  servants  drew  a  mob, 
which  accompanied  them  to  their  lodgings 
with  strange  howls.  They  took  it  un- 
kindly ;  dogs  took  part  in  the  fray  ;  stones 
were  thrown,  and  the  militia  had  to  inter- 
fere." 

From  Dover  to  London,  by  way  of  Can- 
terbury and  Rochester,  Sorbi^res  is  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout,  and  writes  in 
praise  of  the  English  landscape,  and 
especially  on  the  beauty  of  the  English 
grass,  words  which  ought  to  have  molli- 
fied the  heart  of  his  censors. 

The  country  is  undulating,  and  rises  and 
falls  into  hills  and  little  valleys  covered  with 
an  evergreen  mantle.  It  even  seemed  to  me 
that  the  grass  had  a  finer  hue  than  elsewhere,, 
and  was  thinner.  For  this  cause  it  is  well 
fitted  for  the  making  of  those  parterres  and 
sheets  of  grass  so  even  that  people  play  bowls- 
on  them  as  comfortably  as  they  would  on  the 
cloth  of  some  great  billiard-table.  As  this  is 
the  usual  amusement  of  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  they  have  large  stone  cylinders  which 
they  cause  to  be  rolled  on  the  grass  to  keep 
it  down.  All  the  country  is  full  of  parks, 
very  pleasant  to  see,  with  large  herds  of  deer 
pacing  them.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  trees 
that  even  the  cultivated  land  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forest  when  seen  from  some  height, 
on  account  of  the  orchards  and  hedges  with 
which  the  meadows  and  the  fields  are  sur- 
rounded. 

This  will  surely  be  considered  an  appre" 
ciative  account,  though  of  course  a  British* 
born  subject  —  such  a  subject,  for  example* 
as  Thackeray  —  might  have  spoken  more 
warmly,  as  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
did  in  his  famous  description  of  Dobbin's 
return  from  India ;  when  the  soldier  passed 
"by  pretty  roadside  inns,  where  the  signs 
hung  on  the  elms,  and  horses  and  wag- 
oners were  drinking  under  the  chequered 
shadow  of  the  trees ;  by  old  halls  and 
parks,  rustic  hamlets  clustered  round 
ancient  grey  churches,  and  through  the 
charming  friendly  English  landscape.  Is 
there  any  in  the  world  like  it?  To  a 
traveller  returning  home  it  looks  so  kind 
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—  it  seems  to  shake  hands  with  you  as  you 
pass  through  it." 

Sorbieres  and  his  companions  go 
through  villages  and  towns.  They  notice 
that  the  windows  are  low  and  without  shut- 
ters, "which  shows  that  the  inhabitants 
do  not  fear  insults  nor  revenge."  The 
build  of  the  windows  is  peculiar;  at  Can- 
terbury, and  indeed 

all  over  England  they  protrude  and  shape 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  balcony,  either 
polygonal  or  semicircular ;  they  appear  as  so 
many  little  towers,  and  they  give  elegance  to 
the  outside  of  the  houses  when  the  eye  has 
once  become  accustomed  to  them.  The 
rooms  are  the  more  commodious  for  it  and 
better  lighted,  and  you  can  without  being  seen 
see  what  goes  on  in  the  street.  With  us, 
people  see  only  what  is  just  opposite  them. 

Analogous  to  the  differences  in  the 
national  windows,  Sorbieres  nnight  have 
observed,  were  the  literatures  of  the  two 
countries  :  windows  to  see  just  opposite, 
with  logical  straightness,  in  Racine  ;  polyg- 
onal or  circular  bay  windows  to  see  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  all  round,  and 
attract  attention  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  to  let  the  mind  wander  along  with 
comers  and  goers  ("that  living  flood  pour- 
ing .  .  .  from  eternity  onwards  to  eter- 
nity," says  Teufelsdr6ckh)in  Shakespeare. 
Not  until  the  time  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the 
romantic  school  was  the  use  of  bay  win- 
dows fairly  re-established  in  French  liter- 
ature. 

From  Gravesend  to  London  "  dockyards 
are  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
and  there  is  a  swarm  of  carpenters  who 
build  ships.  Ships  of  all  sorts  and  of 
all  ages  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  ;  their 
number  is  surprising." 

in. 

LONDON  TOWN. 

Reaching  town  Sorbieres  took  lodg- 
ings in  the  Common  Garden,  and  began  his 
rambles  in  the  capital,  visiting  it  carefully, 
and,  so  to  speak,  street  by  street.  French- 
men, he  considers,  speak  too  disparagingly 
of  it,  the  cause  being  that  they  do  not 
know  it  well.  The  fact  is  (and  he  notes 
it  with  regret)  that  it  is  a  larger  town  than 
Paris,  but  Paris  possesses  some  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  having  a  more  numerous 
population.  London  has  more  houses  and 
Paris  more  inhabitants,  for  in  London 
there  is  only  one  family  in  one  house. 
Furnished  lodgings  are,  however,  to  be 
found,  and  they  are  not  expensive,  the  cost 
being  one  crown  (/;»)  per  week. 
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I  chose  mine  not  far  from  Salisbury  House^ 
because  I  liked  to  be  able  to  visit  at  any  time 
Mr.  Hobbes,  who  was  living  there  with  his 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  two  very  rare 
persons,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

London  town  is  adorned  with  a  number 
of  grand  buildings,  such  as  the  new  Ex- 
change in  the  "Strangh  "  (Strand).  This 
is  the  place  for  mercers,  "and  I  need  not 
say  whether  fine  wares  are  to  be  found 
there  as  well  as  pretty  girls  at  the  count- 
ers." Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  pleasant  to 
look  at.  Whitehall  is  a  sorry  medley  of 
constructions  of  all  epochs  but  with  a 
splendid  banqueting  hall  (Inigo  Jones's 
Banqueting  Hall,  with  pictures  by  Rubens, 
now  the  Chapel  Royal).  The  palace  is 
beautifully  situated  near  the  river  and  the 
park.  Two  churches  are  to  be  noticed: 
one  is  Westminster  Abbey,  with  its  chapel 
of  Henry  VIL  handsomely  carved  {un 
ouvrage  d  roses)  and  its  royal  tombs,, 
"which  equal  if  they  do  not  overmatch 
ours  at  St.  Denis."  The  other  church  is 
"Paul's,  for  such  is  the  unceremonious 
fashion  in  which  this  Saint's  church  is 
called."  The  rest  of  the  religious  build- 
ings consist  of  Protestant  temples,  very 
plain  and  without  interest. 

At  Westminster,  as  well  as  on  London 
Bridge,  a  remarkable  sight  is  afforded  by 
the  heads  of  the  late  rebels  stuck  on  the 
towers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sight  will  do  as 
much  to  overawe  evil-minded  persons  as  the 
benedictions  which  have  rained  on  the  head 
of  General  Monk  will  encourage  peace-loving,, 
honorable,  and  loyal  citizens. 

The  parks  are  large  and  fine.  In  St. 
James's  Park  the  king  has  caused  tele- 
scopes to  be  erected  and  Sorbieres  is 
allowed  to  use  them  and  to  contemplate 
Saturn  with  its  ring  and  Jupiter  with  its 
moons.  As  for  "  Eyparc "  {i.e.^  Hyde 
Park),  it  has  too  many ^acres,  and  people 
who  have  their  drive  there  turn  round  and 
round  in  endless  gyrations,  "de  sorte  que 
cela  se  passe  avec  peu  de  galanterie.'* 

Little  galanterie  is  to  be  discovered, 
either,  in  the  cooking  practices  of  the 
nation. 

The  English  are  not  appreciative  of  cook- 
ing, and  the  table  of  the  greatest  lord  is  cov- 
ered only  with  large  pieces  of  meat.  Bisques 
and  pottages  are  as  good  as  unknown.  .  .  . 
Pastry  is  heavy  and  ill-baked ;  compotes  and 
jams  are  scarcely  eatable ;  forks  and  ewers 
are  not  in  common  use;  the  washing  of  the 
hands  is  performed  by  a  dipping  of  them  in  a 
basin  full  of  water  that  is  brought  round  to  all 
the  guests.  Towards  the  end  of  the  meal  it 
is  customary  to  smoke  tobacco  {prendre  du 
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tabac  en  fumie),  and  while  so  doing  people 
continue  their  talk  very  long.  Men  of  quality 
do  not  practise  smoking  so  assiduously  as 
men  of  the  people,  for  a  workman  scarcely 
allows  a  day  to  pass  without  going  to  the 
tavern,  there  to  smoke  with  some  friend  of 
his.  For  which  reason  taverns  abound,  and 
work  progresses  but  slowly  in  the  shops ;  a 
tailor,  or  a  shoemaker,  will  leave  his  board, 
whatever  be  the  pressure  of  work,  and  stroll 
to  the  public  house  of  evenings.  And  as  he 
comes  home  late  and  somewhat  dizzy,  he 
opens  his  shutters  and  begins  work  again 
scarcely  before  seven  the  following  morning. 
Manufactured  goods  are  the  dearer  for  it,  and 
a  strange  jealousy  grows  out  of  this  towards 
French  workmen,  who  are  usually  more  dili- 
gent. 

In  their  dining-rooms  as  well  as  in  their 
taverns,  British  citizens  indulge  in  polit- 
ical talk  of  a  very  free  description.  They 
are  proud  of  their  Parliament,  which  is  a 
corps  bigearre ;  and  during  the  long  hours 
they  spend  in  smoking,  they  discuss  public 
affairs,  the  new  taxes,  "  the  chimney  tax," 
the  state  of  the  trade.  Then  they  allow 
their  fancy  to  carry  them  back  to  the  time 

when  Oliver  was  there,  and  their  fleets  were 
so  powerful,  and  they  won  glory  on  all  the 
seas,  and  all  the  earth  wanted  their  alliance, 
and  the  Republic  flourished  and  received  am- 
bassadors from  all  countries. 

Then  ihey  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  country  and  they  make,  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  comparisons  which 
are  nothing  short  of  odious.  They  do  not 
forbear  saying  what  they  think  of  the  king 
himself;  they  are  not  unwilling  to  have 
one,  but  his  rule  must  not  press  too  heavily 
upon  them.  . 

The  theatres  are  well  worth  a  visit ;  they 
are  splendidly  fitted  up ;  the  actors  are 
excellent;  the  pity  is  that  English  drama- 
tists have  such  contempt  for  the  holy  and 
mighty  rule  "of  the  twenty-four  hours." 
Many  characteristics  are  peculiar  to  En- 
gland. 

The  best  places  are  in  the  pit,  where  men 
and  women  sit  together,  each  with  their 
friends.  The  theatre  is  very  fine  and  covered 
with  green  cloth ;  the  stage  is  all  left  to  the 
actors ;  *  there  are  many  perspectives  and 
scene-shiftings.  An  orchestra  plays  and  allows 
the  audience  to  await  without  ennui  the  be- 
ginning of  the  performance;  people  go  there 
early  in  order  to  hear  the  music.  Actors  and 
actresses  are  admirable,  I  am  told,  and  so  far 

*  The  French  stage  had  not  been  reformed  yet  in 
this  respect :  "  II  y  a  ^  cette  heure  une  incommodit^ 
^pouvantable  ^  la  comddie ;  c'est  que  les  deux  cot^s 
du  th^^tre  sont  tout  pleins  de  jeunes  gens  assis  sur 
des  chaises  de  paille"  (Tallemant,  Historiette 
CDXXXVI.).  Cf.  Molifere,  "  J'dtais  sur  le  theatre, 
en  humear  d'^couter,"  etc.  (Les  Facheux,  i.  i,  i66i). 


as  I  could  guess  from  their  attitudes  and  pro- 
nunciation.  But  the  plays  would  not  meet  with 
the  same  applause  in  France  as  they  obtain  in 
England.  The  poets  despise  uniformity  of 
place  and  the  rule  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
They  write  comedies  that  are  supposed  to  last 
twenty-five  years ;  and  when  they  have  shown 
you  the  marriage  of  a  prince  in  the  first  act,  they 
exhibit  without  any  interval  the  fine  deeds  of 
his  son,  and  they  lead  him  far  away  to  many 
lands.  They  pride  themselves  above  all  upon 
their  good  rendering  of  the  various  passions, 
vices,  and  virtues,  and  in  this  they  succeed 
rather  well.  .  .  .  Their  comedies  are  \xi  prose 
mesurie  (/./?.,  blank  verse),  which  is  nearer  the 
ordinary  language  than  our  verses.  They 
cannot  conceive  that  it  is  not  a  teasing  trouble 
to  have  the  same  cadence  constantly  striking 
on  one's  ear.  They  pretend  that  to  hear  for 
two  or  three  hours  Alexandrine  verses,  with 
the  regular  caesura  stop,  cannot  be  considered 
either  very  natural  or  plea?ant.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  way  of  speech  is  as  far 
from  real  life,  and  by  consequence  from  what 
is  to  be  represented,  as  the  Italian  custom  of 
acting  comedies  in  music  (/.^.,  operas)  out- 
does the  extravagance  of  our  own  habits. 
But  it  is  better  not  to  discuss  tastes,  and  we 
must  leave  everybody  to  follow  his  own  bent. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween English  and  French  plays  that 
Sorbi^res  would  bring  home  some  sam- 
ples of  the  former  to  show  to  his  friends  at 
Paris  as  travelling  curiosities.  What  he 
chose  to  take  with  him  was  neither  the 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  nor  old  Ben's 
works,  nor  Davenant's  romantic  plays ; 
but  of  all  works  and  of  all  dramatists  a 
volume  lately  published  by  "  dear  Margaret 
Newcastle,"  as  Charles  Lamb  was  fond  of 
calling  her,  "  un  volume  que  la  marquise 
de  Nieucastel  a  composd."  He  took  at 
the  same  time  with  him  three  volumes  of 
the  poetical,  political,  and  philosophical 
works  of  this  lady,  and  his  friends  in 
France  could  not  but  admire  the  '''•  bel 
esprit^  good  sense  and  eloquence,"  of 
which,  he  says,  they  are  full. 

Other  sights  attract  crowds  in  London  ; 
foremost  among  them  the  fights  of  wh^^t 
Sorbi^res  calls  Gladiateurs ;  but  we  shall 
pass  them  over,  for,  as  he  says,  they  have 
quelque  chose  de  bien  farouche^  and  we 
must  go  back  and  mix  with  polite  society 
and  learned  men. 

London  town  is  not  famous  only  for  it& 
buildings,  but  also  for  its  men;  it  is  pre- 
eminently magna  virum.  Towering  above 
all  the  rest  in  the  estimation  of  Sorbi^res 
and  of  many  others,  the  great  Mr.  Hobbes, 
of  Malmesbury,  was  there  to  be  seen. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  reached  London 
was  to  go  and  visit  Mr.  Hobbes.  ...  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  fourteen  years ;  I  found  him 
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little  altered.  He  was  sitting  in  his  room  in 
the  same  posture  which  he  always  took  in  the 
afternoon  when  he  lived  in  Paris;  for  he 
spent  that  time  of  the  day  in  studying  after 
he  had  been  walking  all  the  morning.  He 
acted  thus  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
he  rightly  deemed  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  the  same  cause,  and  though  he 
is  now  seventy-eight,  he  has  altered  his  rules 
in  one  only  item,  adding  each  week  a  game  at 
tennis,  which  he  continues  until  he  has  to 
stop  out  of  sheer  exhaustion.  He  is  little 
altered  in  his  face,  and  not  at  all  in  what  con- 
cerns the  vigor  of  his  mind,  the  strength  of 
his  memory,  and  the  mirthfulness  of  his  tem- 
per, which  he  has  preserved  in  their  entirety. 

The  king  favors  him  greatly :  — 

His  Majesty  showed  me  his  portrait  by  the 
hand  of  Coper  in  his  cabinet  of  natural  and 
mechanical  curiosities.  He  asked  me  whether 
I  knew  that  person  and  what  I  thought  of 
him.  I  answered  as  I  should,  and  we  agreed 
that  if  he  had  been  a  little  less  dogmatical,  he 
would  have  been  very  useful  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  .  .  .  He  has  frightened, 
I  do  not  know  how,  the  clergy  of  his  country 
and  the  mathematicians  of  Oxford  and  their 
followers.  For  which  reason,  his  Majesty 
told  me,  that  he  looked  very  much  like  a  bear 
baited  by  dogs. 

Many  other  philosophers,  thinkers,  and 
inventors  are  to  be  met  in  London  ;  and, 
indeed, 

in  all  times  England  has  produced  excellent 
minds,  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  an 
earnest  study  of  natural  sciences.  Had  the 
:ountry  produced  in  this  line  but  Gilbert, 
Harvey,  and  Bacon,  it  would  be  enough  for 
her  to  compete  with  France  and  Italy,  who 
had  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Gassendi.  But 
to  speak  truth,  Bacon  the  Chancellor  rose 
above  all  the  others  by  the  vastness  of  his 
ideas. 

No  one  did  so  much  for  physical  science 
and  so  powerfully  incited  people  to  make 
experiments.  Private  persons,  however, 
do  nothing  but  ruin  themselves  in  such 
attempts,  and,  before  success  could  be 
reached,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until 
princes  and  lords  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
things  of  this  sort.  The  Commonwealth, 
Sorbi^res  observes,  came  in  good  time  to 
■give  leisure  to  princes  ;  they  began  study- 
ing sciences;  "even  the  King  did  not 
neglect  them,  and  he  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  at  which  I  was  surprised  when 
I  was  received  by  his  Majesty."  The 
proof  Sorbi^res  gives  of  Charles's  scien- 
tific tastes  show,  however,  as  might  have 
been  surmised,  that  the  monarch  was  fond 
t)f  Curiosities  and  Imsus  natura^  but  did 
not  trouble  him*;elf  very  gravely  about  the 
fioltJtion  bf  higher  problems. 
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Of  a  more  serious  nature  were  Sor- 
bi^res's  conversations  with  another  friend 
of  his,  M.  de  Montconis,  the  well-known 
traveller  and  savant,  who  made  him  au 
fait  with  all  the  more  recent  discoveries. 
Sorbi^res  is  thus  shown  an  instrument 
which  marks  "the  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere "  and  registers  them  with  a  pencil. 
He  receives  an  account  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  whom  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Oxford, 
has  taught  to  read.  He  is  let  into  the 
secret  of  a  new  plan  \.o  pitarder^  />.,  blow 
up  ships  at  sea.  He  sees  a  machine 
newly  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter "which,  being  set  in  motion  by  one 
single  man,  will  raise  to  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  in  one  minute,  four  great  buckets  full 
of  water."  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
members  of  the  Royal  Society;  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  their  sittings  and  he  is 
filled  with  admiration  by  their  learning  as 
well  as  by  their  modesty.  "These  excel- 
lent men  are  full  of  high  thoughts,  and 
they  put  in  practice  with  great  cleverness 
what  they  have  conceived  in  their  mind." 

The  Royal  Society,  or,  as  Sorbi^res 
calls  it,  the  Acaddmie  Royale,  was  then  in 
its  early  youth,  having  received  its  charter 
only  the  year  before.  It  held  its  sittings 
in  Gresham  College  every  Wednesday,  in 
a  street  which  our  traveller  is  pleased  to 
call  "la  Rue  Biscop  Getstriidt."*  "The 
hall  of  assembly  is  a  large  one,  all  wains- 
coted. There  is  a  long  table  before  the 
chimney,  with  seven  or  eight  chairs  cov- 
ered with  grey  cloth  and  two  rows  of  wood 
benches,  all  bare,  with  a  dossier;  they  are 
arranged  so  as  to  rise  amphitheatre-wise. 
.  .  .  The  President  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  in  an  arm  chair,  with  his  back  to 
the  chimney;  the  secretary  sits  at  one 
end>  on  the  left;  they  have  an  inkstand 
and  some  paper  before  them.  I  saw  no- 
body on  the  chairs.  I  suppose  they  were 
reserved  for  men  of  high  rank  or  for  those 
who  have  to  come  and  speak  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  certain  occasions.  All  the  other 
academicians  sit  anywhere  and  without 
ceremony;  and  when  one  of  them  comes 
in  when  the  sitting  has  begun,  no  one 
moves ;  the  President  nods  to  him  and  he 
sits  down  quickly  on  the  first  seat,  ia 
order  not  to  interrupt  the  speaker.  The 
President  has  a  little  wooden  mace  in  his 
hand  with  which  he  knocks  on  the  tabic 
when  he  wants  silence.  ,  .  .  Speakers  are 
never  interrupted,  and  those  who  disagree 
do  not  carry  the  discussion  to  a  point,  nor 
use  a  tone,  that  might  be  considered  dis- 
obliging.    Nothing   more  civil,  more  dc- 

*  By  which  he  meant  Bishopsgate  Street. 
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cent,  and  better  conducted  than  this 
assembly  as  I  saw  it  can  well  be  con- 
ceived." 

Of  all  this  Sorbi^res  judged  as  best  he 
could  by  the  tone  of  the  speeches  and  the 
manner  of  the  speakers,  and  by  hints 
which  friends  gave  hira  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  discussion.  For  we  need  not  say 
that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  En- 
glish ;  nobody  did  in  his  time.  His  main 
resource,  when  his  learned  acquaintances 
did  not  speak  French,  was  Latin,  but  even 
this  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  for 
"the  English  pronounce  Latin  with  a 
peculiar  accent  which  renders  it  no  less 
difficult  to  understand  than  their  own 
language." 

IV. 
OUT  OF  TOWN. 

Before  leaving  England  Sorbi^res  re- 
solved to  see  two  very  characteristic 
sights:  namely,  one  of  the  universities 
and  a  chateau.  He  accordingly  took  a 
carrosse  and  drove  to  Oxford.  The  drive 
was  performed  in  two  days. 

We  were  warned  against  highwaymen ;  I 
thought  at  first  that  they  mentioned  them  out 
of  pride,  to  show  that  London  was  nothing 
behind  Paris  in  this  respect.  But  I  heard 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  statement, 
and  that  highwaymen  do  make  their  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time. 

They  live,  however,  under  difficulties,  and 
country  people  chase  and  destroy  them 
mercilessly. 

At  Oxford,  Sorbi^res  is  shown  all  over 
the  place  by  Mr.  "  Lockey,"  a  "sharp  and 
learned  professor,"  who  lives  at  "  Christ 
College."  He  visits,  with  the  help  of  this 
guide,  college  after  college,  "  the  meanest 
of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Sor- 
bonne."  He  greatly  admires  the  Bodleian 
Library,  St.  John's  College,  and  Brasenose. 

There  is  one  college  where  I  saw  a  big 
bronze  nose  above  the  door,  similar  to  a  mask 
of  Polichinelle.  I  was  told  that  the  place  was 
called  on  this  account  the  College  of  the  nose, 
and  that  within  its  walls  John  Duns  Scot  had 
lectured  in  his  time,  to  commemorate  which 
event  a  reproduction  of  his  nose  had  been 
stuck  above  the  door. 

In  his  rambles  about  Oxford  Sorbi^res 
meets  Dr.  Wallis,  who,  being  the  adversary 
of  Hobbes,  is  very  severely  handled  by 
the  traveller.  Wallis  is  confessed  to  be 
very  learned  indeed,  but  his  manners  are 
rough  and  uncivil;  he  has  "bien  moins 
que  M.  Hobbes  du  galant  homme."  He 
wears  on  his  head  a  not  unknown  sort  of 


coiffure,  by  which,  however,  M.  Sorbiferes 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  struck. 

You  should  see  him  [he  says]  with  his  flat 
cap  on  his  head,  as  if  he  had  covered  his  port- 
folio with  black  cloth  and  sewed  it  to  his 
calotte.  Such  a  sight  would  have  inclined  you 
to  laughter  as  much  as  the  appearance  and 
courtesy  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hobbes  would  have 
bred  in  you  esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

The  chdteau  which  Sorbi^res  visited  is 
called  by  him  "Achtfields"  (Hatfield). 
He  is  taken  there  by  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, the  pupil  of  Hobbes  ;  "  the  distance 
from  London  is  eighteen  miles  ;  "  they  go 
and  dine  there  and  come  back  in  the  same 
day,  performing  the  journey  4  toute  bride, 

Hatfield  is  a  delightful  place:  — 

The  eye  meets  on  all  sides  woods,  meadows, 
and  hills  and  vales.  ...  I  rarely  ever  saw  a 
more  agreeable  solitude.  The  castle  is  built 
in  brick,  with  several  turrets  covered  with 
lead  and  slates.  There  are  three  base  courts, 
in  the  first  of  which  are  the  stables  and  the 
menagerie.  When  you  reach  the  place  from 
the  main  avenue  on  the  park  side,  and  when 
all  the  gates  of  the  courts  are  open,  you  dis- 
cover beyond  the  architectural  foreground 
endless  alleys  cut  straight  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  park.  The  castle  looks  pro- 
digiously gay,  and  the  inside  is  magnificent. 
I  numbered  fifteen  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
very  well  furnished,  also  a  gallery  and  a 
chapel.  We  dined  in  a  hall  which  overlooks 
a  grass  parterre  with  two  fountains  and  espa- 
liers on  the  sides,  and  a  balustrade  opposite 
with  flower-pots  and  statues  on  it.  From 
this  parterre  you  are  led  down  to  another  by 
two  flights  of  twelve  or  fifteen  steps  each,  and 
then  to  a  third. 

There  is  a  large  parterre  d''eauj  then  a 
meadow  with  troops  of  deer,  and  then  hills 
covered  with  a  wood,  which  close  the  ho- 
rizon. There  are  a  variety  of  kiosks  and 
bowers,  so  pretty,  so  fine,  overlooking 
such  a  clear  and  pure  course  of  water 
that,  suddenly  growing  lyrical,  Sorbiferes 
goes  on  to  describe 

the  little  fishes  which  come  in  their  thousands 
to  enjoy  so  many  delights ;  they  try  to  leave 
their  own  element,  and  they  jump  out  of  the 
water  as  if  wanting  to  contemplate  all  I  have 
just  described. 

Hatfield,  in  a  word,  is  an  "enchanted 
place." 


SORBIERES'S  "  IMPRESSION  D'ENSEMBLE." 

Taken-  altogether  Sorbi^res*s  conclu- 
sions are  rather  fair  and  modest.  If  we 
except  some  very  unlucky  boutades^  his 
general  impression  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
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the  nation  he  had  been  visiting.  He  hon- 
estly acknowledges  that  many  things  are 
against  him  for  giving  a  reliable  judg- 
ment. He  has  seen,  it  is  true,  the  king 
and  the  court;  he  has  moved  about  as 
much  as  he  could,  paid  visits  in  the  coun- 
try, spoken  with  people  of  all  sorts,  and 
kept  his  eyes  well  open.  But  his  stay 
has  been  too  short;  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  has  been  very  much  against  him, 
so  that  some  of  his  strictures  are,  he  con- 
fesses, only  from  hearsay.  "  Though  I 
took  all  possible  trouble,'  I  do  not  per- 
suade myself  that  I  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  affairs  nor  understood  a  nation 
whose  temper  is  very  singular  and  uneven. 
I  report  things  as  they  appeared  to  me  ; 
not,  it  may  be,  as  they  are  in  the  viriti des 
choses.''^ 

In  his  summary  of  the  defects  and 
qualities  of  the  nation  (among  the  former 
of  which  he  notices  a  tendency  to  idleness, 
presumption,  and  "  quelque  sorte  d'ex- 
travagance  de  pensde  qui  se  remarque 
meme  dans  leurs  plus  excellents  dcrits") 
the  part  allotted  to  praise  is  no  small  one. 

I  find  in  them  a  something  that  is  great  and 
reminds  one  of  ancient  Rome.  .  .  .  They 
have  a  deep  love  for  their  country;  they  are 
strongly  united  against  foreigners;  they  are 
intrepid  in  danger. 

They  have,  indeed,  a  propensity  to  scorn 
all  the  rest  of  the  world;  this  blamable 
tendency  is  mainly  caused  by  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  afforded  by  their  own 
country,  which 

lacks  neither  iron,  nor  stone,  lead,  tin,  coal, 
plaster,  wood,  corn,  vegetables,  meadows, 
oxen,  sheep,  horses,  game,  pasture  land, 
springs,  and  rivers,  nor  plenty  of  fine  sights, 
nor  industry  to  turn  all  these  into  use.  .  .  . 
with  the  ocean  round  them  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  coming  to  trouble  theii  felicity. 

Thinking  thus  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  considering  that  some  bouiades  here 
and  there  would  be  counted  as  nothing, 
Sorbiferes  when  he  had  come  back  to  his 
country  did  not  hesitate  to  write  and  pub- 
lish an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  with 
results  which  were  not  long  in  following 
and  which  surprised  him  not  a  little. 

VI. 

SORBIERES  PUBLISHES  HIS  BOOK.  THE 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DEED. 

SORBlERES's  book  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1664;  the  dedication  to  the  king  is 
dated  December  12,  1663;  the  achevi 
d'imprimer  is  of  May  16, 1664.    A  storm, 


extraordinary  in  its  violence,  was  at  once 
raised  by  the  work. 

The  jealousy  between  France  and  En- 
gland was  then  keener  than  ever ;  there 
was,  as  the  phrase  is,  no  love  lost  between 
the  two  countries,  which  phrase  plain  Mr. 
Pepys  plainly  wrote  in  different  words, 
thus,  "  we  do  naturally  hate  the  French." 
Of  that  hate  the  Sun-King,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  would  have  none.  The  thing  he 
wanted  then  above  all  others,  the  plan 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  was  a 
close  alliance  and  union  with  the  British 
kingdom.  A  number  of  sacrifices  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  he  would 
have  never  dreamed  of  making  counted 
for  nothing  if  only  he  could  reach  his 
most  cherished  goal.  In  such  a  cause  to 
give  up  some  Sorbi^res  or  other  was  for 
him  no  sacrifice,  and  his  decision  would 
depend,  not  on  what  was  in  the  book,  but 
on  what  would  be  thought  of  it  in  England. 

It  was  unlucky  for  Sorbi^res  that  his 
performance  was  very  badly  received  in 
London.  In  the  jealous  mood  of  the  na- 
tion, the  nearest  excuse  was  wanted  for 
recriminations,  and  Sorbi^res  afforded 
many.  All  he  had  said  of  the  Roman 
temper  of  the  English  and  of  their  mani- 
fold  virtues  and  glories  was  as  nothing; 
his  boutades  2ind.  some  slanderous  remarks 
—  not  even  always  his  own  —  but  mostly 
reported,  were  alone  regarded.  The  out- 
cry was  especially  loud  because  of  his  lan- 
guage concerning  the  chancellor.  What 
he  had  said  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this:  — 

My  lord  Hidde  is  a  man  of  the  law,  an  ad- 
vocate by  profession;  he  understands  the 
legal  procedure  well,  but  he  knows  little  of 
other  things;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  belles 
lettres.  He  is  said  to  be  Presbyterian  in  his 
character,  and  to  want  distinction  in  his  mind 
(//  a  V esprit populaire).  He  is  a  good-looking 
man,  with  an  agreeable  presence ;  he  is  about 
sixty  ;  he  has  the  honor  to  be  father-in-law  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  is,  maybe,  one  of 
his  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
and  of  the  people. 

This  picture  of  the  prime  minister  was 
declared  to  constitute  in  itself  an  unbear- 
able and  unpardonable  offence.  King  and 
court  and  chancellor  rose  against  Sor- 
bi^res.  To  add  to  the  author's  misfor- 
tunes, he  had  towards  the  end  of  his 
volume,  without  any  object,  introduced  a 
story  of  the  Danish  king  and  the  Count 
Ulefeld,  which  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Danish  as  well  as  the  English  court. 

His  fate  was  soon  settled.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  1664,  the  king  being  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  State  was 
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issued  "against  a  book  entitled  Relation 
(etc.)  written  by  the  Sieur  de  Sorbi^res,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  English  nation 
and  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

The  edict  itself  condemns  in  no  meas- 
ured terms  a  work 

in  which  the  author,  under  the  pretence  of 
recounting  with  complete  simplicity  what  he 
has  seen,  takes  the  liberty  to  put  forth  a 
variety  of  things  which  are  contrary  to  truth 
and  detrimental  to  the  English  nation.  He 
is  so  bold  as  to  express  himself  calumniously 
concerning  the  personal  qualities  and  the  be- 
havior of  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  said  minister  being 
deeply  esteemed,  considered,  and  beloved  by 
his  Majesty. 

The  author  is  also  guilty  of  some  incon- 
siderate judgments  bearing  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  for  all 
these  reasons 

his  said  Majesty  in  his  council,  with  the  in- 
tent of  showing  publicly  the  displeasure  he 
felt  for  this  aadacious  and  imprudent  satire 
—  the  author  of  which  has  already  been  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  —  has  ordered  and  orders 
the  said  book  ...  to  be  suppressed  in  all  his 
kingdom  and  lands  belonging  to  him,  forbids 
all  printers  and  booksellers  to  sell  and  pub- 
lish the  same  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
iivres,  wills  that  all  his  subjects  of  whatso- 
ever rank  bring  the  copies  they  may  possess 
to  the  office  of  their  respective  bail]  ages  and 
senechaussees,  to  be,  as  above  said,  sup- 
pressed. .  .  .  Signed  Louis,  and  lower,  de 
Lionne,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
yellow  wax,  sur  simple  queue. 

Very  mournfully  did  Sorbi^res  under- 
take his  journey  to  Brittany,  vainly  pro- 
testing his  innocence  and  good  intentions. 
He  stopped  at  Nantes  and  from  thence 
wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  his 
friends  in  Paris  to  exculpate  himself  and 
to  ask  for  their  interference  in  his  favor. 
Some  are  still  extant ;  one  directed  to  the 
famous  Abbd  de  Pure,  the  b^te  noire  of 
Boileau,  is  preserved  in  the  original,  at 
the  National  Library,  Paris.  In  it  Sor- 
bi^res  throws  himself  on  his  knees,  be- 
seeching the  abbd  to  protect  him  and  to 
set  his  numerous  patrons  iri  motion  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  decree;  the  said 
patrons  being  "lesplus  honnetes  gens  de 
la  cour,  du  palais  et  des  academies."  A 
special  appeal  to  les  marquises  is  not  for- 
gotten.   (Nantes,  the  9th  of  August,  1664.) 

While  Sorbi^res  was  thus  eating  the 
bread  of  adversity,  his  book,  though  sup- 
pressed, continued  to  live,  and  as  it  was 
prohibited  in  France,  foreign  booksellers 
-were  not  slow  to  seize  their  opportunity. 
A  variety  of  editions  was  published,  in 


French,  in  Italian,  in  English.  Replies 
and  imitations  increased  its  repute,  and,  in 
most  cases,  increased  also  the  ill-humor 
on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  replies  were 
in  French,  such  as  the  "Observations 
d'un  gentilhomme  anglois  sur  le  voyage 
d'Angleterre  du  Sieur  Sorbi^res,"*  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  work  de  com' 
mande.  The  author  is  loud  in  his  praise 
of  "the  Solomon  of  our  century,  the  au- 
gust King  Louis  XIV."  and  of  Lionne,  a 
minister  without  peer.  The  drift  of  the 
answer  is  that  if  Sorbi^res  has  discovered 
vices  (as  well  as  qualities)  in  the  English 
nation,  his  opinion  is  an  isolated  one,  and 
a  number  of  authors  are  quoted  to  show 
that  the  French  have  never  discovered,  at 
any  time,  anything  but  virtue  in  their 
neighbors. 

There  were  English  answers,  too,  and 
these  were  couched  in  less  measured  lan- 
guage. For  a  while,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French  ambassador,  the 
Comte  de  Cominges,  no  replies  were  al- 
lowed to  be  printed,  and  Charles  ordered 
the  materials  collected  with  this  object  to 
be  brought  to  him  and  set  aside.  But  at 
length  the  monarch's  will  was  altered  or 
overruled,  and  Thomas  Sprat  printed  his 
"  Observations  on  Monsieur  de  Sorbi- 
^res's  voyage  into  England."  Sed poterat 
tutior  esse  domi^  1665  (another  edition 
1668).  It  is  a  wild,  rambling  pamphlet, 
written  ab  irato,  the  lapse  of  time  having 
in  no  way  cooled  the  anger  of  the  author. 
Sprat  is  blinded  by  his  passion ;  his  an- 
swers in  more  cases  than  one  defeat  his 
own  intentions,  so  much  so  that  more 
actual  praise  of  the  English  nation  will  be 
found  in  Sorbi^res's  book  than  in  Sprat's 
wild  reply.  Sprat  acknowledges  the  fair- 
ness of  Louis  the  Fourteenth;  his  treat- 
ment of  Sorbi^res  "became  the  justice  of 
so  great  a  monarch,"  and  befitted  the  sins 
of  the  traveller.  These  sins  are  manifold  ; 
he  is  a  man  of  an  obscure  birth,  a  turn- 
coat (Sprat  was  forgetting  his  own  "  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protec- 
tor," 1659),  ^  pedant,  and  an  ass  ;  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  country  are  grotesque  ; 
the  account  (quoted  above)  he  gives  of 
Kent  is  worthy  of  "  the  authors  of  *  Clelia  * 
or  *  Astrea.* "  His  pretence  that  the  king 
and  court  have  a  propensity  to  spend  too 


*  Paris,  1664,  izmo.  See  also  "  Rdponse  aux  faus- 
set^s  et  invectives  qui  se  lisent  dans  la  Relation  du 
voyage  de  Sorbiferes  en  Angleterre,"  Amsterdam,  1675, 
lamo.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  Sprat's  "  Observations." 
Also  •'  A  Journey  to  London  in  the  year  1698  .  .  . 
written  ...  by  Monsieur  Sorbiferes,  and  newly  trans- 
lated," London,  1698,  8vo.  The  real  author  of  this 
last  work  was  William  King ;  Sorbiferes  at  that  date 
had  been  dead  for  twenty-eight  years. 
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much  money,  and  that  this  causes  dis- 
content in  the  country,  is  monstrous;  for 
everybody  knows  that  Charles  has  greatly 
reduced  the  expenses  of  the  crown,  and 
dismissed  all  useless  persons  that  were 
wont  to  hang  about  court,  "and  those 
bloodsuckers  have  parted  with  their  very 
food."  Sorbi^res's  attack  on  Clarendon 
is  a  scandal;  he  pretends  that  the  chan- 
cellor is  merely  a  "  man  of  the  law."  This, 
surely,  is  bad  enough,  "but  the  worst  is 
still  behind  :  my  lord  Chancellor  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Belles-Lettres  .f"^  Four 
pages  are  dedicated  to  a  vindication  of 
Clarendon's  character  in  this  respect. 
The  description  of  Dr.  Wallis's  cap  is 
considered  a  gross  insult  to  the  university 
and  the  nation  at  large.  So  blinded,  in- 
deed, had  Sprat  been  by  his  anger  that  he 
makes  the  most  curious  mistakes  in  read- 
ing the  French  text  of  his  opponent. 
When  Sorbi^res  complains  that  the  Dutch 
irreverently  call  the  French  moucherons^ 
Sprat  declares  that  the  French  are  nick- 
named "mushrooms." 

What  Sorbi^res  advanced  concerning 
the  English  stage  touched  Sprat  to  the 
quick  ;  the  English  not  to  know  and  prop- 
erly revere  the  unities  !  This  showed  the 
man  Sorbi^res  was.  And  not  caring  in 
the  least  what  great  men  he  was  throw- 
ing overboard,  and  how  detrimental,  if 
true,  his  own  strictures  would  have  b?en 
to  England,  Sprat  thus  vindicates  the 
drama  of  his  country.  That  Frenchman, 
he  says, 

has  confounded  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  'Tis  true, 
about  an  hundred  years  ago,  the  English  poets 
were  not  very  exact  in  such  decencies ;  but 
no  more  than  were  the  dramatists  of  any  other 
countries.  The  English  themselves  did  laugh 
away  such  absurdities  as  soon  as  any,  and  for 
these  last  fifty  years  our  stage  has  been  as 
regular  in  those  circumstances  as  the  best  of 
Europe.  Seeing  he  thinks  fit  to  upbraid  our 
present  poets  with  the  errors  of  which  their 
predecessors  were  guilty  so  long  since,  I 
might  as  justly  impute  the  vile  absurdities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  to 
Monsieur  de  Corneille,  de  Scuddry,  de  Cha- 
pelain,  de  Voiture,  and  the  rest  of  the  famous 
modern  French  wits. 

Having  thus  dealt  equal,  if  summary, 
justice  to  Amadis  and  to  Shakespeare  — 
Sprat  goes  on  to  remind  his  friend  Dr. 
Wren  that,  discussing  together,  some  day 
long  before,  what  time  they  would  have 
preferred  to  live  in,  they  had  agreed  the 
time  of  Augustus  would  have  been  the 
best:  — 

This,  sir,  was  then  our  opinion  ;  but  it  was 
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before  the  king's  return.  For,  since  that 
blessed  time,  the  condition  of  our  own  country 
appears  to  me  to  be  such  that  we  need  not 
search  into  ancient  history  for  a  real  idea  of 
happiness. 

Sprat  was  appointed  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1680,  dean  of  Westminster  in  1683,  and 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  1684. 

Long  before  this,  however,  Charles,  wha 
had  not  the  defect  of  a  sour  temper,  con- 
sidered that  poor  Sorbi^res  had  paid 
enough  for  his  insufficient  appreciation  of 
Clarendon's  belles-lettres.  He  requested 
the  French  ambassador  to  interfere  in 
favor  of  the  culprit,  who  was  accordingly 
amnestied.  Sorbi^res  came  back  to  Paris,. 
went  to  Rome  in  1667,  where  a  portrait  of 
him  was  made  by  the  famous  Audran,  and 
continued,  as  vainly  as  before,  his  exer- 
tions to  establish  his  fortune.  Having  be- 
come dropsical,  with  no  hope  of  recovery 
(1670),  he  took  laudanum,  in  order  to 
"stun  himself"  and  not  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  agony ;  and  thus  he  died,  —  "  too 
much  as  a  philosopher,"  says  iMoreri. 

J.   J.   JUSSERAND. 


From  Good  Words. 
A   RIDE   IN  THE  GREAT  SAHARA. 

BY  J.    H.    FORBES. 

CONCLUDING  PAPER. 

At  about  4.45  a.m.  we  were  awakened 
by  the  glorious  glow  which  precedes  the 
dawn  in  these  latitudes,  penetrating  the 
cracks  of  our  tents  and  shining  upon  our 
heads.  Springing  up,  we  watch  entranced 
the  tip  of  the  sun's  disc  appearing  above 
the  level  horizon.  Every  second  it  rises 
higher  and  higher,  shedding  a  flood  of 
golden  light  on  all  creation,  making  the 
desert  dews  shimmer,  and  rousing  up  the 
tethered  horses  and  all  the  human  life  of 
our  camp,  which  emerges  from  the  tents 
like  ants  from  their  heaps.  Dressing 
at  our  tent  door,  we  watch  the  turbaned 
forms  casting  themselves  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  their  faces  turned  towards  Mecca, 
and  repeating  their  prayers  to  Allah. 

Anon  the  tents  are  all  struck  and  loaded 
on  the  mules'  backs,  and,  after  a  cup  of 
black  coffee,  we  mount  our  horses  and 
trot  off,  every  fibre  in  our  bodies  vivified 
by  the  rays  of  the  glorious  African  sun, 
shining  through  the  azure  sky,  and  ex- 
tracting from  the  desert  flowers  damp 
with  the  dew  a  delicious  fragrance.  What 
a  picturesque  sight  is  our  caravan  1  Our 
caid  and  his  brother  riding  in  front,  sit- 
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ting  like  centaurs  on  their  mettled  steeds, 
the  French  officers  in  their  bright  uni- 
forms, and  the  spahis  in  their  red  bur- 
nouses and  leggings  and  turbans  bringing 
up  the  rear  with  the  muleteers.  On  we 
ride  amid  a  chorus  of  larks,  with  periodical 
recitatives  from  the  quails  and  a  singu- 
larly melancholy  refrain  from  a  bird  called 
the  berger  des  chameaux.  We  are  pre- 
ceded by  some  five  or  six  dogs  of  different 
breeds,  which  enjoy  a  good  hunt  as  surely 
never  did  dogs  before.  My  servant,  Ma- 
homet, carries  a  breechloader  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  whenever  a  dog  points 
in  the  scrub  or  the  wild  flowers  I  dismount, 
take  my  shot,  and  then  gallop  after  the 
party.  On,  on,  we  speed,  and  about  9 
A.M.,  the  fierce  sun  shining  vertically  over 
our  heads  not  only  makes  us  long  for  a 
shady  palm-tree,  but  engenders  a  lordly  if 
painful  thirst.  We  cheer  up,  however,  for 
we  can  see,  apparently  a  mile  ahead,  a 
mighty  lake  surrounded  by  beautiful  palm- 
trees.  The  very  horses  seem  to  be  sniff- 
ing the  water  and  press  on  keenly,  while 
the  dogs  break  away  in  a  scurry  more 
wild  and  mad  than  ever.  Alas  !  however, 
for  our  hopes.  On  arrival  at  the  spot 
upon  which  our  eyes  have  for  so  long  been 
fixed,  we  find  we  have  been  deluded  by  a 
mirage.  The  appearance  of  water  was  an 
atmospheric  effect,  and  the  grove  of  palm- 
trees  proves  to  be  merely  a  collection  of 
halfa  plants  about  two  feet  high.  Later 
on  our  eyes  begin  to  get  accustomed  to 
every  kind  of  mirage  effect,  the  most  curi- 
ous, perhaps,  being  that  of  an  Arab  tent 
suspended  in  mid-air. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  hear  behind  us  a 
mad  galloping  and  plunging,  accompanied 
by  frantic  pantings.  Before  we  have  time 
to  turn  round  in  our  saddles,  there  sweeps 
past  us  one  of  our  spahis,  a  big  black 
Vandal,  fighting  for  the  mastery  with  the 
great  Arab  stallion  he  is  riding.  He  sits 
his  horse  like  a  centaur,  but  he  has  all  his 
work  cut  out  for  him.  The  animal  is  one 
moment  rearing  up  in  a  perfect  fury  of 
rage,  and  the  next  starting  away  with  a 
series  of  buckjumps  frightful  to  watch. 
The  Vandal,  however,  sticks  to  his  saddle 
like  a  leech,  and  horse  and  man  are  borne 
like  the  wind  many  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  us.  There  is  a  fair  field  in  front  and 
the  Vandal  lets  the  animal  bolt  away  as 
far  as  he  chooses,  and  suddenly  he  re- 
leases his  right  foot  from  the  stirrup-bag, 
and,  leaning  over  on  his  left  side,  he  slaps 
the  beast  on  his  left  cheek.  He  thus 
manages  to  bring  him  round  to  the  right 
in  a  circle,  and  at  last  the  horse  returns 
and  joins  the  cavalcade,  subdued  for  half 
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an  hour,  when  the  same  fight  begins  again 
and  continues  at  intervals  till  we  arrive 
at  our  ^tape.    Truly  these  sons  of  the 
desert  are  noble  horsemen.    Sitting  up-     M 
right  in  their  high-peaked  saddles  they      ■ 
appear  as  they  move  to  be  part  of  the 
mettled   horses    upon   which    they    have 
spent  their  lives  since  their  cradles,  and 
in  their  white  burnouses  and  turbans  they 
are  veritably  like  flying  clouds  as  they  are      ^ 
borne  along  at  headlong  speed  over  the     m 
sand.  m 

We  halted  for  the  night  at  the  wells  of 
Bir  Taddart,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  quail  in  some  patches  of  barley,  we 
change  our  clothes  for  dinner  and  watch 
from  our  tents  one  of  the  great  sights  in  the 
desert  —  the  sunset.  We  see  the  setting 
sun  low  down  upon  the  horizon,  lighting 
up  the  whole  desert  around  us  with  those 
exquisite,  roseate  tints  never  seen  but  in 
Africa,  melting  by  degrees  into  purple, 
green,  and  yellow  in  a  way  impossible  to 
paint,  but  very  pleasant  to  remember 
whilst  shivering  in  Scotland.  Down  goes 
the  sun's  disc  bathed  in  a  golden  glory, 
and  as  it  slowly  descends  below  the  hori- 
zon the  turbaned  Mussulmans  again  fall 
prostrate  on  their  faces,  rendering  praise 
to  Allah,  just  as  they  had  done  when  it 
was  seen  by  them  ascending  from  the 
horizon.  After  an  excellent  dinner,  with 
the  inevitable  diffa,  we  are  dismissed  to 
our  tents. 

But  how  is  it  possible  on  such  a  night, 
and  even  tired  as  we  are,  to  seek  sleep! 
Glorious  as  has  been  the  day,  with  its 
bizarre  lights  and  its  health-giving  sun,  it 
cannot  compare  in  beauty  with  the  mys- 
tery of  the  night  scenes.  There  is  no 
moon,  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  brightness  of  the  queen  of  the  night, 
the  whole  firmament  of  the  heavens  is 
lighted  up  by  the  myriad  lamps  of  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  So  close  seems 
their  companionship  that  one  uncon- 
sciously raises  a  hand  in  order  to  pluck 
one  down  as  a  light  for  the  tent.  The 
whole  air  is  balmy  with  a  delicious  scent, 
extracted  from  the  desert  flowers  by  the 
copious  dews.  As  the  eye  is  dreamily 
turned  from  the  heavens,  it  rests  in  tran- 
quil enjoyment  on  a  strange  effect  of  chi- 
aroscuro\n  the  camp  itself.  The  fires  in 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  and  the  torches 
round  the  camp  to  keep  off  wild  beasts, 
shine  on  the  swarthy  features  of  the  spahis 
and  muleteers  as  they  sit  enveloped  in 
their  burnouses,  looking  like  ghosts  amid 
the  flickering  shadows,  and  listening  in 
rapt  silence  to  the  extempore  and  mourn- 
ful song  of  a  dervish  who  has  followed  our 
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caravan.  This  music  is  peculiar.  It  con- 
sists of  an  oft-repeated  dirge  in  a  minor 
key,  sung  with  defective  intonation.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  tom-tom  beaten  with 
the  left  hand,  and  while  to  a  European 
ear  it  lacks  form,  it  seems  wonderfully 
well  attuned  to  the  surroundings  of  an 
Eastern  night,  and  when,  at  last,  sheer 
fatigue  drives  us  to  our  beds,  the  music 
almost  at  once  lulls  us  to  sleep. 

Next  day  we  bore  due  west  to  the  wells 
of  Bir  Taddart,our  course  from  Bir  Djahli 
having  been  planned  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing water  at  ancient  Roman  wells  estab- 
lished in  a  line  at  this  part  of  the  Sahara, 
and  which  have  been  repaired  and  re- 
stored by  our  general  during  his  long 
administration,  to  the  incalculable  good 
of  the  poor  people.  The  desert  water  has 
a  most  peculiar  and  disagreeable  taste, 
but  has  good  medicinal  properties.  Al- 
though our  caid  perforce  had  to  drink  it 
in  large  quantities,  we  seldom  did  so,  and 
then  only  when  we  could  get  nothing  else. 
We  had  here  some  capital  quail  shooting, 
as  the  crops  were  just  about  to  be  cut  and 
the  barley  afforded  excellent  covert.  Dur- 
ing the  night  we  had  a  slight  blow  of 
scirocco,  and  when  I  woke  up  in  the 
morning  I  found  that  my  bed  was  full  of 
sand  which  had  penetrated  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  through  the  tightly  rolled 
blankets. 

We  visited  next  day  another  Roman 
well,  Bir  Rouedgel,  and  tarried  for  the 
night  at  the  Bivouache  de  I'Ouazerne. 

Here  to  our  great  regret  we  had  to  part 
■with  our  cai'd,  the  limit  of  whose  territory 
we  had  now  reached,  and  we  in  fact  found 
awaiting  us  our  new  caid,  Si  Hassein  Ben 
Naceur,  a  handsome,  spiritual-looking 
man,  claiming  descent  from  Mahomet. 

Next  morning  he  lad  us  northward  to 
his  capital,  Khanga-Sidi-Nadji,  two  miles 
from  which  place  we  were  met  by  a  large 
cavalcade  of  richly  dressed  and  splendidly 
mounted  men,  consisting  of  his  five  broth- 
ers in  their  green  caftans  and  their  cava- 
liers. We  saw  several  oases  like  "islets 
in  the  sea"  in  the  distance  upon  our  left 
flank.  We  were  now  leaving  the  desert 
and  approaching  the  red  mountains,  and 
arrived  at  a  fine  river  —  the  Oued-el-Arab 
—  which  flows  from  there. 

All  of  a  sudden,  from  an  eminence  we 
saw  below  us  a  mighty  grove  of  thousands 
of  splendid  palms, "  their  heads  in  the  sun 
and  their  feet  in  the  water,"  raising  their 
crests  above  the  mosque  and  town  of  sun- 
dried  mud  which  spread  irregularly  up  the 
slopes  of  the  colored  mountains.  It  would 
require  the  artist's  palette  to  give  even  a 


faint  idea  of  our  beautiful  ride  from  this 
point.  The  long  line  of  horsemen  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  river  amidst  palms, 
apricots,  figs,  almonds,  and  a  perfect 
wealth  of  tropical  vegetation  ;  the  glorious 
sun  lighting  up  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  dress  of  the  riders  and  of  the  harness 
of  their  horses  —  all  of  this  presented  a 
vision  of  Oriental  splendor. 

On  winds  the  procession  through  glade 
and  river  till  we  at  last  pass  through  the 
gateway  of  the  curious,  irregular  city,  and 
the  Arabs  come  forth  and  salute  us  at  every 
step.  Finally,  we  arrived  in  a  large  en- 
closure planted  with  palms  and  fruit-trees 
of  every  kind,  and  there  we  found  our 
tents  pitched  under  the  palms  opposite 
our  cai'd's  palace.  The  cai'd  gave  us  in 
his  pavilion  a  truly  Oriental  banquet,  and 
after  a  siesta  we  explored  the  oasis.  It  is 
of  very  large  extent,  and  the  river  runs 
winding  along  its  whole  length  through  a 
wealth  of  vegetation  and  countless  gardens 
of  fruit-trees,  each  garden  being  enclosed 
by  walls  of  sun-dried  mud  to  protect  it 
from  the  invasion  of  the  sand  driven  by 
the  scirocco  from  the  desert. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  walk  I  took 
with  my  camera  amid  the  groves  of  fruit- 
trees  and  under  the  majestic  colonnades  of 
proud  palms.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  in  created  nature  so 
beautiful  as  an  oasis.  The  whole  sur- 
roundings seem  completely  to  enthral  the 
senses,  and  one  imagines  one  walks  in  a 
garden  of  Eden  planted  by  Eastern  fairies. 
The  only  dark  side  to  the  picture  is  the 
aspect  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  this  par- 
adise. They  are  miserably  clad  and  dirty, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  all  of  them  suffer- 
ing from  ophthalmia  or  blindness. 

It  was  with  sorrowful  hearts  that  we, 
after  a  few  days'  sojourn,  turned  our  backs 
on  beautiful  Khanga,  although  ourgeneral 
endeavored  to  mitigate  our  regrets  by 
promising  us  a  return  journey  through  the 
valley  of  Beni-barbar,  very  little  known 
even  to  the  French,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  valleys  in  the  upper  Sahara. 

We  rode  up  the  banks  of  the  Oued-el- 
Arab,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  river  as 
it  ran  through  a  gorge  so  narrow  that  there 
was  barely  sufficient  room  for  the  river  it- 
self, or  the  little  dangerous  path  which  had 
been  cutout  of  the  great  crags  towering 
overhead  in  fantastic  shapes  and  in  colors 
of  ochre,  white,  carmine,  and  deep  red. 
Then  we  passed  over  great  chains  of  moun- 
tain and  denuded  rock  twisted  and  excori- 
ated in  chaotic  confusion,  such  as  one 
might  imagine  to  exist  in  a  planet  different 
from  our  own.     Farther  on  we  met  enor- 
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mous  masses  of  rock  which  had  fallen  in 
great  blocks  like  undermined  pillars,  and 
whose  dibris  was  reared  as  a  barrier  across 
the  valley. 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  before,  we  saw 
stretching  below  us  the  second  oasis  which 
flourishes  on  the  banks  of  this  treasure  of 
a  river.  Here  (Taboui-ahmet)  we  rested 
under  the  welcome  shade  of  a  grove  of 
mighty  palms  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 
Carpets  were  spread  on  the  sward,  and  we 
sat  down  beside  the  general,  the  sheikh 
bringing  us  coffee  and  cigarettes.  Then 
the  Arabs  who  had  flocked  from  afar 
were  permitted  an  audience,  and  soon  our 
general  was  surrounded  by  scores  of 
squatting  and  excited  Arabs.  After  listen- 
ing to  their  grievances  and  distributing 
fruit-trees  for  them  to  plant,  the  order  to 
remount  was  given,  and  on  we  went  till  at 
I  P.M.  we  arrived  at  Ouldja,  the  third  oasis 
on  the  river,  and  which,  though  smaller 
than  Khanga,  struck  me  as  being  even 
more  of  an  artist's  paradise.  Owing  to 
the  intense  heat  our  dijeuner  was  spread 
in  the  mud  bordj  of  the  sheikh.  There 
were  no  chairs  to  sit  upon,  but  we  en- 
sconced ourselves  in  niches  in  the  walls, 
on  which  skins  and  carpets  were  spread. 
Again  I  took  another  solitary  walk,  and 
longed  to  stay  and  spend  a  month  in  this 
lovely  spot.  The  limpid  stream,  the  fruit- 
trees  in  their  wealth,  and  the  glorious  sun 
shining  through  the  palms  reflecting  the 
vegetation  in  the  pearly  pools,  made  one 
dream  one  was  in  paradise. 

At  3  P.M.  we  again  started  off  through 
savage  defiles,  rocks  of  gypsum,  all  terri- 
bly scarped  by  the  sun  and  quite  bare  of 
any  vegetation,  and  again  we  suddenly 
came  upon  another  wealth  of  greenery,  the 
sacred  oasis  of  Keiran.  Here  the  river, 
which  hitherto  has  been  winding  amongst 
burnt-up  rocks,  widens  out,  and  upon  the 
alluvial  soil  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains the  oasis  flourishes.  The  contrast 
was  very  striking  between  the  dead  and 
silent  nature  by  which  we  were  surrounded 
and  the  smiling,  fertile  nature  upon  which 
we  had  so  suddenly  emerged.  We  are 
DOW  in  the  country  of  the  true  Berbers,  a 
race  altogether  distinct  in  manner  and 
appearance  from  the  lazy,  tent-loving 
Bedouin  of  the  Sahara.  Here  lives  a 
great  marabout,  who  from  his  sacred  char- 
acter is  looked  upon  as  a  saint,  and  who  is 
the  head  of  a  confraternity  of  Islam  which 
dwell  in  a  convent  attached  to  the  mosque. 
The  great  man  received  us  in  the  mosque, 
and  we  sat  in  the  dim  religious  light  of 
the  building  on  straw  mats,  and  were  given 
coffee  and  cigarettes.     In  the  evening  he 
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sent  us  for  our  dinner  a  diffa,  cous-cous 
honey,  and  excellent  scones  made  by  the 
ladies  of  the  harem. 

Next  day,  starting  at  daybreak,  after  a 
few  hours'  journey  over  the  same  difficult 
country,  and  in  which  we  struck  away 
from  the  river  to  the  south-east,  we  found 
ourselves  upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
mountains  from  which  we  had  a  superb 
and  farewell  view  of  the  Sahara.  It  lay 
stretched  below  us  in  all  its  solitude,  and 
as  we  looked  down  upon  it  from  a  great 
altitude,  and  in  an  exceedingly  bright  and 
clear  atmosphere,  we  secured  a  much  more 
realistic  idea  of  its  illimitable  size  than  we 
did  when  our  tents  were  actually  pitched 
on  its  sands. 

The  mountains  now  changed  their  as- 
pect of  rugged  excoriation,  and  we  came 
at  intervals  upon  vegetation  and  little 
fields  of  barley  surrounded  by  mud  walls. 
All  this  prepared  us  for  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  at  last  we  found  ourselves  gazing 
upon  the  face  of  a  yellow  mountain  like  a 
table  which  hung  over  a  deep  valley,  and 
upon  which  we  descried  rocks  with  pigeon 
holes  in  them.     This  was  Djellal. 

It  took  our  eyes  some  time  even  with 
the  aid  of  glasses  to  make  out  any  sign  of 
human  life.  But  as  we  approached  nearer 
we  saw  a  complete  village  perched  upon 
the  perpendicularly  placed  table  of  rocks 
and  a  large  crowd  of  wretched-looking  and 
savage  men  and  women  peeping  at  us  from 
behind  the  walls,  and  rushing  about  hither 
and  thither  with  wild  cries.  At  the  base 
of  the  rock  we  found  our  tents  pitched  in 
the  midst  of  fruit-trees  in  flower.  The 
usual  "  reclamation  "  took  place,  and  the 
general  had  some  trouble  with  these  Ber- 
bers, who  are  a  most  lawless  and  dangerous 
set  of  people. 

Our  next  day's  route  was  very  arduous, 
the  path  being  almost  as  dangerous  as  that 
on  the  Plateau  de  Brileau.  We  all  rode 
in  Indian  file  over  the  narrow  and  giddy 
ledges  until  we  came  to  a  great  gorge, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  had  once  in  the  age 
of  chaos  been  the  scene  of  a  mighty  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  There  were  rocks  of 
immense  height  and  of  every  fantastic 
shape  poised  on  the  top  of  each  other  in 
wild  disorder  as  though  at  an  angle  of  45**. 
They  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Berbers 
who  have  occupied  them,  as  tradition  goes, 
ever  since  the  Saracen  invasion. 

Some  miles  farther  on  we  came  upon 
another  extraordinary  village  (Tizigrarine) 
perched  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder.  We  could  see  men 
on  horseback  at  the  summit  of  this  nat- 
ural fortress,  and  we  found  ourselves  won- 
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dering  how  in  the  world  they  came  there, 
until  we  discovered  a  path  most  cleverly 
cut  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock  and  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  fortress  by  a  system  of 
steps,  beams,  and  drawbridges  —  truly  an 
engineering  tour  de  force.  Before  the 
days  of  artillery  the  place  must  have  been 
well-nigh  impregnable,  for  upon  the  slight- 
est alarm  one  or  two  blows  of  a  hatchet 
would  sever  the  drawbridges  and  com- 
pletely bar  the  invader's  access. 

After  a  short  halt  we  descended  into  the 
smiling  valley  of  Beni-barbar,  in  which  by 
the  side  of  the  river  of  that  name  flour- 
ished in  profusion  olives,  figs,  and  bay- 
trees.  And  after  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  river  several  times,  we  arrived  for  the 
night  at  Zaouia,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Roman  fortified  town. 

It  was  not  the  beautiful  remains  of  col- 
onnades and  arches  lying  in  picturesque 
ruin  (many  of  them  dedicated  to  Septimius 
Severus)  which  will  make  the  picture  lin- 
ger for  many  a  long  day  in  our  minds, 
but  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  ruins  lay  in  the  centre  of  a 
great  forest  of  olives,  finer  than  any  I  ever 
saw  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  it  was  easy  to  believe  when 
one  gazed  upon  the  great  gnarled  trunks 
that  the  Arab  tradition,  that  they  were 
planted  by  the  Romans,  was  well  founded. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  in  this  glorious 
grove,  and  the  scene  under  the  magic 
light  of  the  moon  was  quite  enchanting. 

Our  march  next  day  through  this  green 
valley  was  like  a  return  to  spring  from  a 
torrid  summer.  The  vegetation  was  luxu- 
riant, and  the  sun's  fiery  rays  were  tem- 
pered by  a  cool  wind.  We  passed  our 
next  night  at  Taberga,  where  a  very  law- 
less race  came  down  upon  us,  but  were 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the 
spahis. 

We  rode  for  three  more  days  at  an  alti- 
tude of  four  thousand  feet  in  bitter  cold 
weather,  which  nearly  petrified  us,  and 
the  fires  kindled  periodically  upon  the 
march  by  the  spahis  by  setting  light  to 
stretches  of  halfa  grass  were  most  wel- 
come. We  arrived  at  Khenchela  on  the 
nineteenth  day  after  our  start. 

We  had  certainly  had  a  wonderful  expe- 
dition. We  had  in  safety  made  a  danger- 
ous march  over  the  inhospitable  upper 
Sahara.  We  had  been  warmed  by  the 
glorious  sun  which  shines  on  the  lower 
Sahara,  and  had  had  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  every-day  life  of  those  whose  home 
it  is.  But  lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  had  not 
only  quelled  the  fever  of  travel  raging 
within  us,  but  we  were  able  to  rejoice  in 


the  pleasant  if  somewhat  selfish  thought 
that  we  had  been  able  to  explore  regions 
(thanks  to  the  kindness  of  hosts)  upoo 
which  no  Englishman  and  no  Scotsman 
save  ourselves  had  ever  planted  foot. 
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Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act  in  1832,  the  Corporation  of  Hythe 
met  annually  in  a  room  over  the  porch  of 
the  parish  church,  to  elect  the  mayor  and 
transact  other  business.  The  right  of  the 
civil  authority  to  locate  itself  in  the  church 
dates  back  so  far  that  its  origin  is  lost. 
Even  after  the  Corporation  had  abandoned 
the  practice  of  holding  meetings  in  this 
room,  they  retained  it  as  a  storehouse  of 
papers  and  records.  Thirty  years  ago,, 
some  alterations  taking  place  in  the  build- 
ings, a  mass  of  old  papers  were  conven- 
iently gathered  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
preliminary  to  burning  them.  They  were 
rescued  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
mayor,  who  subsequently  handed  them 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  town  clerk,  Mr. 
George  Wilks.  This  gentleman  has  found 
leisure  to  make  a  partial  examination  of 
the  pile,  which  turns  out  to  be  treasure-^ 
trove,  carrying  back  the  history  of  the 
town  to  Plantagenet  times,  presenting,, 
amongst  other  views,  a  rare  picture  of  the 
growth  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Hythe,  as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Parliament 
summoned  on  the  14th  December,  1264^ 
this  being  the  first  time  the  representa- 
tives of  towns  met  in  Parliament.  It  was 
the  period  of  the  war  between  the  Barons 
and  Henry  III.,  the  king  being  at  the  time 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Gloucester.  The  work  for 
which  this  Parliament  was  specially  sum- 
moned was  to  decide  upon  the  terms  upon 
which  the  king  and  his  son  Edward,  also- 
a  prisoner,  might  be  released. 

Thereafter,  whenever  a  Parliament  met, 
the  king  was  bound  to  send  to  the  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  writs,  causing  to  be 
elected  for  each  port  "  two  able  and  skilful 
barons."  It  was  ordained  that  such  barons- 
should  have  their  reasonable  costs  and 
expenses  paid  by  their  constituents,  reck- 
oning from  the  first  day  upon  which  they 
set  forth  upon  their  legislative  duties  to 
the  day  on  which  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  Amongst  the  documents  found 
in  the  Hythe  chest  are  particulars  of  some 
of  the  disbursements.     On  a  faded  sheet 
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of  paper,  nearly  six  hundred  years  old, 
the  following  is  written  :  — 

Mem.  That  Henry  Philipot  and  John 
Skynnere,  barons  of  the  Parliament  held  at 
"Westminster,  i6th  October,  in  the  7th  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  after  the  Con- 
quest of  England,  made  account  in  the  Com- 
mon Hall,  29th  day  of  November  in  the  above 
year,  of  their  expenses  going  there  and  return- 
ing for  35  days,  whereof  the  sum  of  wages  is 
;^8  15J.  And  for  fees  to  doorkeeper  at  the 
Parliament,  I2d.y  and  there  is  owed  to  them 
£y  6s.  t  whereof  they  received  afterwards, 
^6s.  2td.y  and  they  are  owed  £^  qj.  4^/. 
Whereof  are  paid  ^4  6s.  Sd. 

John  Skynnere  was  evidently  a  person- 
age in  the  town.  There  is  another  entry 
which  should  make  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Dufferin  water,  showing  how  John  Skyn- 
nere entertained  the  lieutenant  (constable) 
of  Dover  Castle  at  breakfast,  and  was 
"allowed  for  the  same  six  rabbits,  15^.; 
two  capons,  12^.;  ale,  qJ^."  The  lieu- 
tenant of  Dover  Castle,  tempo  1419-20, 
seems  to  have  been  partial  to  rabbits. 
The  first  entry  is  under  date  August,  1419. 
In  October  of  the  following  year  we  find 
the  new  member  for  Hythe,  Alexander 
Appulford,  credited  in  the  town  accounts 
with  allowance  for  "three  rabbits  for  the 
Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle's  breakfast, 
*j\d.\  and  three  capons,  18^."  To  pro- 
vide breakfast  for  the  lieutenant  of  Dover 
Castle  was  evidently  the  first  duty  of  the 
newly  elected  member.  In  the  Town 
Council  ledger  of  the  year  1420  there  is 
entry  of  an  allowance  to  Johannes  Leghe 
of  "2^.,  for  vinegar  for  Lieutenant  of 
Dover  Castle's  breakfast."  Whether  this 
was  in  supplement  of  rabbits  and  capons 
does  not  appear.  There  is  no  other  entry 
on  the  breakfast  account  for  this  year,  nor 
does  the  lieutenant,  having  shared  this 
twopennyworth  of  vinegar,  appear  to  have 
again  breakfasted  at  the  expense  of  the 
barons  of  Hythe. 

It  is  odd  to  be  reminded  by  these  musty 
papers  that  at  the  beginning  of  things 
Parliaments  were  annual.  In  1330  it  was 
enacted  that  "a  Parliament  should  be 
holden  every  year  once,  and  more  often  if 
need  be."  During  the  half-century  reign 
of  Henry  III.  record  is  found  of  forty- 
eight  sessions  of  Parliament.  In  1641 
the  Triennial  Act  was  passed.  This  was 
repealed  in  1664,  re-enacted  in  1694,  and 
in  1716  the  term  was  extended  to  seven 
years,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Tories,  who  then 
believed  in  annual  Parliaments. 

At  the  beginning,  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation was  regarded  as  a  burden  alike 
by  the  members  chosen  and  the  commu- 


nity that  paid  their  expenses.  All  kinds 
of  devices  were  hit  upon  in  order  to  re- 
duce expenses.  In  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Henry  VI.,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  a  Brotherhood  and 
Guestling,  as  were  called  the  meetings  of 
the  barons  of  the  Ports  :  "  Resolved  to 
make  interest  that  certain  burgesses  of 
Parliament  returned  for  the  Cinque  Ports 
may  be  permitted  to  return  home  after 
abiding  four  weeks  and  part  to  remain  as 
was  used  by  old  custom."  In  1586  Hythe 
had  a  stroke  of  high  good  luck.  In  a 
memorandum  dated  the  "XXIX.  daye  of 
December,  1586,"  it  is  set  forth  how  "  Mr. 
John  Smyth,  of  Westernhanger,  gent.,  is 
chosen  and  elected  to  be  one  of  the  bur- 
gesses for  the  sayd  towne  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  to  serve  it  gratis."  The 
other  member  was  Mr.  Dalmington,  who 
undertook  to  perform  the  duties  for  2.s.  a 
day,  being  one-half  the  amount  allowed  to 
Christopher  Honiwood,  gent.,  his  prede- 
cessor, who  drew  4^.  It  is  true  Mr.  Dal- 
mington stipulated  for  a  payment  of  95-.  to 
meet  his  expenses  on  repairing  to  London, 
and  a  similar  sum  for  the  return  journey. 

Mr.  Honiwood's  colleague  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Hythe  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Bodly,  known  to  fame  this  day  as  the 
founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Another 
ancient  member  for  Hythe  was  Jacob  des 
Bouverie,  founder  of  the  house  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Radnor  is  to-day  the  head. 
The  family  came  over  from  Flanders,  set- 
tling in  Canterbury  about  the  year  1567. 
In  1697  Jacob  des  Bouverie,  who  had 
mightily  flourished,  bought  the  land  upon 
which  a  great  portion  of  Folkestone  is 
now  built,  the  rents  whereof  worthily 
maintain  the  earldom  of  Radnor.  Jacob 
des  Bouverie  represented  Hythe  in  Par- 
liament in  the  years  1695  and  1698. 

As  time  went  on  a  seat  in  Parliament 
began  to  be  sought  after  by  well-to-do 
persons.  The  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  presen- 
tation, an  assumption  that  led  to  some 
quaint  correspondence,  to  be  found  in  the 
treasure-trove  from  the  church  porch. 
The  barons  occasionally  resented  the  in- 
terference of  the  lord  warden.  But  if  he 
was  peremptory,  as  he  usually  was,  they 
gave  in.  In  any  case,  having  once  set- 
tled who  was  to  be  their  candidate,  the 
good  burgesses  were  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavor to  get  something  out  of  him.  Op- 
portunity for  urging  this  request  was 
found  in  the  ceremony  of  induction  as  a 
freeman  of  the  borough,  which  the  bur- 
gesses insisted  upon  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  new  member  taking  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
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ment.  The  new  member,  suspecting  what 
was  to  the  fore,  showed  himself  coy, 
pleaded  various  excuses  for  inability  to 
journey  to  Hythe,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
begged  that  a  commission  of  freeholders 
might  wait  upon  him  at  his  residence  and 
there  administer  the  oath.  Under  date 
the  9th  March,  1613,  the  assembly  of 
mayor  and  jurats  communicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  lord  warden,  with 
respect  to  Sir  Lyonell  Cranfield,  knight, 
whom,  on  his  lordship's  nomination,  they 
had  elected  as  one  of  the  burgesses  for 
the  port.  "  May  it  therefore  please  yor. 
good  Lop.,"  they  wrote,  "that  he  may 
come  to  take  ye  said  Oath  here  amongst 
us,  the  rather  because  wee  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  and  alsoe  would  re- 
quest him  in  sumthinge  for  the  p'ticular 
good  of  this  towne." 

Sir  Henry  Wood,  treasurer  to  the  queen- 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  elected  on 
the  26th  October,  1662;  but  as  an  entry 
shows,  it  was  ordered  that  "  he  should  be 
returned  after  he  shall  have  first  made  his 
appearance  at  Hythe  and  take  the  oath  of 
a  freeman  of  this  town,  and  not  before." 
Sir  Henry  was  very  shy,  pleading  his  duty 
to  the  queen-mother,  and  other  reasons, 
for  not  making  the  acquaintance  of  his 
constituents.  After  long  haggling  three 
of  the  jurats  were  appointed  a  commission 
to  go  to  London,  to  "  see  Sir  Henry  Wood 
about  the  building  of  boats  and  to  sweare 
him."  The  result  is  recorded  in  an  entry 
regarding  a  meeting  held  on  22nd  Decem- 
ber, 1662,  where  the  commissioners  made 
relation  "of  their  journey  to  London,  to 
administer  the  oath  of  a  Freeman  to  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  according  to  the  late  order 
of  the  House,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Wood's 
expressions  to  adventure  ;^4o,  or  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  man  also  shall  adven- 
ture, but  the  fishermen  of  this  towne  see- 
ing no  encouragement  therein  att  first, 
nothing  is  done  at  this  tyme." 

As  the  centuries  rolled  on  the  value  of 
a  seat  increased,  the  vails  of  members 
grew  heavier,  and  were  apparently  more 
readily  bestowed.  Hercules  Baker,  one 
of  the  barons  in  Parliament  in  the  year 
1728,  endowed  Hythe  with  a  new  bridge. 
In  1 741  new  water-pipes  were  laid  down 
from  tlie  town  cistern.  At  the  end  of  the 
specification  of  the  work  it  is  ecstatically 
written,  "All  done  at  ye  charge  of  Her- 
cules Baker,  Esq."  In  1727,  the  newly 
elected  member  presented  the  town  with 
new  maces,  which  to  this  day  bear  the 
inscription,  "The  gift  of  Thomas  Hales, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle  and  mem- 
ber for  this  port,  1744."     This  same  gentle- 


man had,  seventeen  years  earlier,  offered 
himself  for  election  with  lavish  promise 
of  what  he  would  do  in  return  for  the  honor. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  bargain. 
It  is  written  in  clerkly  handwriting,  and 
endorsed  "Hayles,  Esq.  His  Agreement 
in  case  he  was  chosen  our  Representa- 
tive."    The  particulars  run  as  follows  :  — 

A  debt  upon  the  Corporation  of  ;^5o. 

An  Arch  Bridge  of  Stone,  "West  end  of  the 

town. 
Stone  steps  going  up  to  the  Church. 
Jurats'  and  Commoners'  Seats  and  new  Pulpit. 
Sergeants'  Maces. 

I  agree  to  the  performance  of  the  above 
written  articles  if  elected  a  member  of 
the  Town  and  Port  of  Hythe. 

Witness  my  hand, 
Thos.  Hales. 

If  the  members  gave,  they  also  received. 
For  his  bridge  and  waterpipes,  Hercules 
Baker,  Esq.,  finally  obtained  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  whilst  Wil- 
liam Glanville,  who  erected  the  stone  steps 
that  to  this  day  lead  up  to  the  parish 
church,  was  made  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  his  Majesty's  revenue  in  Ireland,  and 
doubtless  during  the  term  of  his  office 
pocketed  enough  to  cover  the  steps  with 
golden  guineas. 

Bribery  and  corruption  were,  in  truth, 
leading  agencies  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers  for  Hythe,  in  which  respect  it  is 
doubtless  a  representative  of  all  other  con- 
stituencies at  the  time.  At  Sandling  Park, 
the  home  of  the  Deedes  family,  who  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  Hythe 
since  Cromwell's  day,  there  is  preserved 
some  correspondence  about  a  famous  elec- 
tion contest  that  began  in  January,  1767, 
and  was  continued  till  the  i6th  of  March, 
1768.  Lord  George  Sackville,  son  of  the 
Dukeof  Dorset,  lord  warden  in  succession 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  had  been  returned,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  member  for  Hythe.  Lord 
Holdernesse,  the  succeeding  lord  warden, 
when  installed,  naturally  insisted  upon 
nominating  his  own  man  whenever  a  va- 
cancy should  occur.  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville stubbornly  fought  the  place,  and  the 
correspondence  sets  forth  with  delightful 
frankness  how  the  freemen  of  Hythe  were 
got  at,  and  how  much  the  process  cost. 
The  contest  was  of  direct  interest  to  cer- 
tain ladies,  seeing  that  they,  being  born  of 
a  freeman,  carried  with  them  as  a  mar- 
riage dower  the  freedom  of  the  borough. 
How  this  affected  the  interest  of  the  swain 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  dated   29th  September,   1767,  and 
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addressed  to  Mr.  Deedes,  at  Sandling 
Park :  — 

Mr.  Le  Geit  has  sent  for  Goldup,  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Person  who  is  to  be  married  to 
Simmons's  Daughter,  of  Hothfield.  The 
Other  Side  have  offered  to  put  the  young  man 
into  a  Farm  at  Michaehnas,  to  Stock  the 
Farm  for  him,  to  give  him  the  Stock  and  One 
Years  Rent  —  Tourney's  Farm  at  Elham, 
rated  at  ;^45  p.  ann.  He  spoke  to  him  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett,  and  the  Old 
man  promised  if  he  had  any  Influence  over 
the  Son,  he  should  not  engage  to  them,  till  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Sawbridge.  He  said  he  thought 
in  less  than  a  weeke  his  son  would  be  much 
pressed. 

Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  it  seems 
to  have  been  expected  of  M.P.s  that  they 
should  act  as  London  correspondents  for 
their  constituents,  sending  them  scraps 
of  news  from  headquarters.  Sir  Henry 
Heyman,  constable  (or  lieutenant  as  he 
was  then  called)  of  Dover  Castle  during 
the  Commonwealth,  was  elected  to  what 
was  known  as  the  Short  Parliament, 
though  it  lasted  long  enough  to  formulate 
and  decree  the  constitutional  principle 
that  statement  of  grievance  precedes 
granting  of  supply.  Writing  from  "  Black- 
fryers  "  on- the  17th  of  January,  1640,  Sir 
Henry  Heyman  says  :  — 

Here  hath  been  all  this  Christmas  great 
feares  at  designes  upon  the  Parliament,  in  so 
much  that  we  were  forced  for  some  days  to 
adjourn  into  London  as  a  Committee.  The 
malignant  party  that  contrived  these  mischiefs 
endeavored  (but  in  vain)  to  have  raised  forces, 
as  you  may  perceive,  by  order  of  Digby  and 
Lunsford. 

This  letter  breaks  off  here,  portion  of  a 
sheet  being  missing.  It  takes  up  the  story 
with  the  statement :  "  Twelve  bishops  this 
day  came  to  their  answere  and  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  have  day  for  a  further  answer 
till  Tuesday  comes  seae-night "  (se'nnight). 
Parliament  was  at  this  time  evidently  in 
a  parlous  state,  fearing  every  hour  to  be 
fallen  upon  and  destroyed. 

We  heare  [Sir  Henry  writes  in  this  same 
letter]  there  is  preparac'one  in  France  both 
of  men  and  ships  for  England;  pray  if  you 
heare  so  let  me  know  it,  and  provide  your- 
selves for  defence.  There  is  an  ordinance 
coming  forth  to  get  the  whole  Kingdom  in  a 
capacity  for  defending  itself  in  these  danger- 
ous times,  which  I  will  send  you  as  soon  as 
it  comes  out.  Captain  Epsly  would  do  well 
to  look  to  his  Castle  [Sandgate],  and  to  en- 
deavor to  get  it  into  better  posture  for  service 
than  I  doubt  it  is.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  guarded  constantly  by  600  of  the 
trained  bands  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and 
ten  horse  appointed  as  scouts  to  give  intelli- 


gence upon  occasion  of  attempt  upon  ther 
and  this  day  we  adjourned  into  London  till 
Thursday,  not  as  a  house  but  as  a  Committee  i 
the  Lords  have  done  the  like. 

Hythe,  with  other  more  modern  Parlis 
mentary  boroughs,  will  be  contested  at  the" 
forthcoming  general  election.  It  is  pleas- 
ant for  us  at  this  time  of  day  to  reflect  that 
we  are  not  as  these  old  burgesses  and 
barons  were,  that  there  is  no  longer  undue 
influence  in  any  shape  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  and  that  candidates  neither  de- 
sire nor  have  any  grounds  for  expecting 
personal  advancement  as  an  incident  col-- 
lateral  to  possession  of  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Now  none  are  for  a  party, 
but  all  are  for  the  State. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  MAFIOSI. 

The  Italian  Mafia  of  to-day  is  not  a 
complex  organization  with  constitution, 
ordinances,  and  by-laws,  but  a  community^ 
of  sentiment  striving  to  preserve  the 
feudal  institution  of  personal  vengeance,, 
and  warring  against  State  interference 
with  individual  license.  There  are,  how- 
ever, within  this  great  solidarity  of  male- 
factors numerous  bands  of  criminals 
having  a  formal  organization,  and  special 
fields  of  action  as  brigands,  cattle-thieves^ 
contrabandists,  intimidators,  and  extor- 
tioners, in  family  or  personal  groups,  such 
as  the  Posa,  Fratuzzi,  Amoroso,  Stop- 
paglieri,  Fratellanza,  Cosca,  Mala  Vita, 
and  Carciolo.  All  these  societies  have 
their  officers,  rules,  oaths,  and  penalties  — 
or  usually  one  penalty,  death. 

A  direct  outgrowth  of  feudalism,  the 
Mafia  originated  in  Florence  and  Genoa 
at  a  time  when  the  retainers  of  the  later 
mediaeval  nobles  lounged  about  the  now 
deserted  palaces,  waiting  for  the  bidding 
of  their  masters  to  carry  out  some  new 
assassination  in  the  constant  campaign  of 
private  vengeance.  Unlike  Nihilism,  the 
Mafia  is  not  strictly  a  secret  society  ;  it  is 
non-political,  and  is  the  development  and 
perfection  of  a  supreme  power  directed 
to  every  kind  of  evil ;  it  is  the  instinctive 
solidarity,  brutal  and  selfish,  that  unites  — 
to  the  injury  of  the  State,  of  laws,  and  of 
organized  society  —  all  individuals  that  de- 
sire to  obtain  their  living  not  by  labor,  but 
by  violence,  trickery,  and  intimidation. 

In  every  part  of  Italy  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  power  of  malignant  activity,  which  ira 
these  days  of  unrest  and  anarchy  is  rap)- 
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idly  extending  its  nefarious  influences. 
Tiie  difference  between  tiie  ricii  and  the 
poor  Mafiosi  is  merely  one  of  degree. 
The  wealthy  proprietor  becomes  an  ally 
cither  to  carry  on  an  hereditary  feud,  to 
make  himself  a  beneficiary  of  past  crimes, 
or  merely  to  gratify  a  desire  for  power.  If 
he  is  not  in  voluntary  sympathy  with  the 
offenders,  he  is  constrained  to  lend  him- 
self directly  or  indirectly  to  their  schemes. 
Otherwise,  a  gun-shot,  a  general  slaughter 
of  his  cattle,  a  fire  that  consumes  his 
harvest,  a  threatening  letter  or  sequestra- 
tion of  his  person  reminds  him  that,  while 
the  law  has  many  formalities  and  delays, 
the  action  of  the  Mafia  is  summary.  He 
rarely  hesitates  longer  as  to  where  he  shall 
attach  his  interests  ;  if  he  does,  his  own 
life  pays  for  the  delay.  It  happens  thus 
that  a  family  may  be  obliged  to  witness 
the  murder  of  a  relative  and  remain  silent, 
rather  than  incur  the  further  action  of  the 
Mafia,  as  they  would  do  by  having  re- 
course to  the  criminal  courts. 

A  similar  interest  impels  the  peasant  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  lawless,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  better  inclinations  may  be. 
Should  he  seek  a  livelihood  by  honest 
labor  alone,  he  will  find  himself  despised, 
oppressed,  and  almost  starved  ;  but  if  he 
violates  the  law,  the  Mafia  protects  him, 
conceals  him,  provides  him  with  funds, 
and  contrives  that  he  shall  escape  punish- 
ment. Then  the  obscurity  in  which  he  has 
dwelt  hitherto  is  exchanged  for  the  esteem 
of  all  other  delinquents,  by  whom  he  is 
acclaimed  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  one  who 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  shielded  him. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  Mafiosi 
of  the  mountains  and  those  of  the  sea- 
shore, especially  those  of  the  commercial 
cities.  In  the  mountains  the  crimes  are 
of  a  rudersort  —  stealingand slaughtering 
cattle,  incendiarism,  and  other  outrages; 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  cities,  the  alli- 
ance works  with  fraud,  extortion,  and 
assassination,  with  a  cunning  skill  that 
attains  to  the  perfection  of  a  fine  art. 

The  most  important  and  general  of  the 
meeting-places  of  the  Mafia  are  the  great 
cattle  fairs,  of  which  a  regular  series  is 
held  from  April  until  October.  Here  they 
assemble  from  Palermo,  Girgenti,  Calta- 
nisetta,  Trapani,  and  other  provinces  ;  and 
allies  of  every  grade  adjust  their  reciprocal 
interests,  devise  their  criminal  projects, 
and  plan  the  execution  of  them.  These 
fairs  are  the  interprovincial  congresses  of 
the  organization,  and  especially  of  the 
agricultural  members.  For  the  inter- 
change of  opinion  they  use  a  certain  jar- 


gon, intonation,  and  gesticulation  of  their 
own.  For  instance,  the  word  for  prison  is 
"cullegiu"  (college);  for  manacles,  "cu- 
runa  "  (rosary) ;  for  sword,  "  statia  "  (steel- 
yard); "  Be'lassalu  stari  "  (Let  him  alone) 
is  to  be  translated :  "  This  man  deserves  a 
severe  lesson  ;  now  is  not  the  time  ;  we'll 
meet  him  alone,  and  take  him  while  he 
is  off  his  guard."  The  true  Mafiosi  are 
polished  villains.  They  assume  towards 
their  enemy  the  language  and  bearing  of 
fraternal  good-humor,  or  ingenuousness, 
and  suffer  a  blow  without  remonstrance; 
but  at  night  assassinate  him.  The  keynote 
of  the  whole  alliance  is  "Omerta,"  the 
exact  etymology  of  which  has  long  been  in 
dispute.  The  majority  of  Italian  writers 
believe  it  to  be  derived  from  "uomo" 
(man),  that  is,  to  be  a  man ;  but  Alonghi, 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on 
the  subject  of  criminal  bands  in  Italy, 
thinks  that  it  signifies  "humility"  — a 
definition  that  finds  support  in  the  assumed 
humility  of  the  real  Mafiosi.  To  a  member 
of  the  society  "  Omerta  "  is  the  one  virtue 
that  includes  and  supersedes  all  others. 

Members  of  the  Mafia  have  many  secret 
maxims,  which  are  learned  by  heart  on  ad- 
mittance to  the  alliance.  The  following 
are  some  of  these  rules  of  conduct :  The 
poor  resort  to  force,  fools  resort  to  law. 
Take  the  life  of  whoever  makes  you  lose 
the  means  of  living.  Be  respectful  to  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  but  stand  afar  off.  If  I 
die,  I  will  be  buried ;  if  I  live  you  will  be. 
Of  what  does  not  concern  you  say  neither 
good  nor  evil.  Testimony  is  good  unless 
given  against  your  neighbor.  He  that  dies 
is  buried,  he  that  lives  gets  married.  An 
influential  friend  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  "  lire  "  in  your  pockets.  Impris- 
onment, sickness,  and  misfortune  prove 
the  hearts  of  friends. 

The  essence  of  the  constitution  of  the 
various  bands  of  the  alliance,  in  city  and 
country  alike,  is  as  follows :  ist.  Ready, 
passive,  and  constant  obedience  to  the 
head  of  the  band.  2d,  Absolute  silence  as 
to  the  composition  and  enterprises  of  the 
band.  3d,  Material,  moral,  and  pecuniary 
aid  to  all  members,  and  especially  when 
arrested.  4th,  Never  to  have  recourse  to 
legal  authority,  but  to  refer  all  disputes  to 
the  leader  of  the  band.  The  penalty  for 
a  violation  of  any  of  these  obligations  is 
invariably  death. 

In  all  the  societies  the  character  of  ini- 
tiation is  the  same.  The  candidate  takes 
his  place  before  a  table  on  which  the  effigy 
of  a  saint  is  displayed.  The  neophyte  then 
offers  his  right  hand  to  the  two  associates 
who  have  presented  him  for  membership, 
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and  they  cut  his  thumb  until  enough  blood 
has  flowed  to  smear  the  effigy.  He  then 
takes  the  oath  and  sets  fire  to  the  saint. 
The  candidate  is  afterwards  required  to 
shoot  at  a  crucifix  as  a  symbol  of  his  will- 
ingness to  assassinate  any  person,  how- 
ever dear  to  him.  Colacino,  in  his 
"  Rivista  di  Discipline  Carcerarie,"  gives 
the  oath  of  the  Fratellanza  as:  "I  swear 
on  my  honor  to  be  faithful  to  the  Fratel- 
lanza as  the  Fratellanza  is  faithful  to  me. 
As  this  saint  is  buried  and  these  drops  of 
my  blood,  so  will  I  shed  all  my  blood  for 
the  Fratellanza ;  and  as  these  ashes  and 
this  blood  cannot  be  restored,  so  can  I 
never  be  released  from  the  Fratellanza." 

The  formula  for  the  recognition  of  one 
member  by  another  is  somewhat  interest- 
ing. The  colloquy  begins  with  a  familiar 
question:  "Have  you  a  cigar  stump? 
My  tooth  aches."  "Yes."  "What  time 
is  it?"  "My  watch  is  thirty  minutes 
slow."  "  How  long  since  ?  "  "  Since 
the  25th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  Annun- 
ciation." "  Where  were  you  on  that  day  ?  " 

"  I  was  at "  (here  he  names  the  place 

where  he  was  initiated).  "Whom  do  you 
adore?"  "The  sun  and  the  moon." 
"  Who  is  your  god  ?  "  "  Aremi  "  (a  play- 
ing-card). 

The  Mala  Vita,  the  organization  of  which 
is  very  elaborate,  is  divided  into  three 
sections  —  the  Camorristi,  Picciotti,  and 
Giovinotti.  The  oath  of  initiation  is  com- 
prehensive: "With  one  foot  in  the  grave 
and  the  other  in  chains,  I  swear  to  aban- 
don father,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  all 
kindred  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
infamous  and  to  protect  the  humble." 
The  object  of  this  society  is  theft,  the 
fundamental  principle  being  that  "  those 
who  possess  nothing  have  a  right  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  prop- 
erty." The  license  to  steal  is  given  to  all 
members  ;  but  they  are  required  to  divide 
the  spoils  with  the  Camorristi.  The  other 
obligations  imposed  upon  members  are 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned. 

If  a  member  of  the  Mafia  is  arrested, 
the  machinery  of  the  fraternity  is  put  into 
play  at  once,  and  much  ingenuity  is  dis- 
played to  secure  his  release.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
criminal  court,  there  commences  a  series 
of  intrigues  and  intimidations  that  con- 
tinue until  the  jury  have  given  a  verdict. 
The  names  of  the  jury  are  first  procured, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  influence  those 
who  may  be  engaged.  A  possible  jury- 
man hears  intimations  that  the  prisoner  is 
the  victim  of  the  plots  of  his  enemies,  but 
that  he  also  has  many  powerful  friends. 


necessary,  punish  his  persecutors.  Re*j 
marks  of  this  last  kind  rarely  fail  of  theirj 
purpose,  for  cases  are  known  where  jury-' 
men  and  witnesses  have  been  murdered 
the  day  following  that  on  which  a  prisoner 
has  been  found  guilty.  Money  is  used 
with  both  jurymen  and  witnesses,  if  they 
are  susceptible  to  that  argument ;  and  the 
organization  seldom  fails  in  its  afforts  to 
secure  an  acquittal.  In  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  jury  to  do  its  duty  with  the 
Damoclean  sword  of  the  Mafia  hanging 
over  its  head. 

When  the  society  is  short  of  money, 
subscriptions  are  requested  with  a  polite- 
ness so  formal  as  to  be  humorous.  The 
preliminary  movement  is  a  threatening 
letter,  full  of  "humility," and  couched  in 
artful  terms  of  diplomacy.  It  begins  with 
a  flourish  of  titles  :  "  Your  Excellency  and 
your  illustrious  Lady  have  an  abundance, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to 
your  generosity,  though  it  is  unfortunate 
that  your  Excellency  should  be  disturbed. 
Some  poor  fathers  of  family  are  in  great 
destitution,  and  ask  for  "  [here  the  amount 
is  inserted]  "because  their  dependents 
are  many."  They  are  sure  he  will  grant 
their  request,  and  beg  to  assure  him  of 
their  eternal  gratitude  and  unconditional 
devotion,  and  they  also  add  that  he  will  be 
"  left  in  peace."  If,  after  some  days,  no 
response  is  made,  a  second  letter  follows, 
in  which  the  writer  intimates  that,  because 
of  the  delay,  he  himself  is  being  suspected 
of  treachery  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  who 
are  now  discussing  the  use  of  harsh  meas- 
ures. Then,  if  the  recipient  of  these 
communications  still  remains  silent,  woe 
betide  him !  The  heads  of  family  issue 
their  final  warning:  "You  are  a  dead 
man  ! "  or,  "  You  will  pay  dearly  for  this  !  '* 
The  police  are  informed,  and  make  a  fruit- 
less search  for  the  offender  and  his  accom- 
plices. For  a  time,  when  the  informer 
goes  out,  he  takes  a  protective  escort  of  a 
few  friends  or  servants;  but  lulled  to  a 
sense  of  security  by  two  or  three  months 
of  immunity  from  attack,  he  finally  ven- 
tures out  alone,  is  assassinated,  and  all  the 
neighborhood  knows  whence  the  blow 
fell. 

That  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
Mafia  is  recognized  with  apprehension  by 
the  Italian  government  is  undeniable ;  and 
facts  revealed  at  the  recent  trials  at  Bari 
and  New  Orleans  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  it  is  now  closely  allied  with 
the  Anarchist  movement.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Italian  police,  its 
power  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  atti- 
tude towards  both  government  and  society 


who  will  defend  him  at  any  cost,  and,  if  1  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  reassuring, 
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Now  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
are  turned  towards  Ulster,  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  a  brief  glance  at  the  not- 
able share  her  sons  took  in  the  founding 
of  America.  To  any  one  who  is  in  touch 
with  genuine  American  feeling  on  these 
matters,  it  would  seem  almost  cruel  to 
compare  the  position  held  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Irish  race  in  the  Transat- 
lantic mind.  The  modern  Irish-American, 
the  Catholic  from  the  South  and  West, 
numerically  powerful  though  he  be,  is  an 
importation  of  yesterday.  As  a  social 
element  in  American  life,  he  belongs 
wholly  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  pretend 
that  he  is  regarded  by  any  American  who 
is  independent  of  his  vote  with  either  lik- 
ing or  respect.  In  fact,  the  contemptuous 
bitterness  with  which  educated  Americans 
in  private  life  inveigh  against  the  Irish 
element  in  their  midst  is  so  unmeasured, 
that  even  the  brutal  Saxon  and  most  aban- 
doned of  Balfourians  cannot  help  feeling 
something  like  a  touch  of  weariness,  and 
even  resentment,  at  this  wholesale  denun- 
ciation of  his  late  fellow-subjects. 

In  almost  grotesque  contrast  to  this  is 
the  veneration,  the  profound  respect,  ac- 
corded to  everything  connected  with  the 
Scotch-Irish  stock  and  their  history.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  two  races 
stand,  in  the  estimation  of  the  average 
American,  at  the  opposite  poles.  The 
modern  Irish  immigrant  suggests  to  his 
imagination  at  once  a  pauper  who  shuns 
the  forest  and  the  prairie,  swells  the  slums 
of  the  big  cities,  amasses  money  by  para- 
sitical rather  than  industrial  methods,  and 
uses  it  to  debauch  the  body  politic.  The 
Scotch-Irishman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
historical  figure.  In  the  most  critical  and 
dramatic  periods  of  American  history, 
when  the  sword  and  the  plough,  the  rifle 
and  the  axe,  were  carving  out  great  States, 
the  Ulsterman  was  conspicuously  pre- 
eminent. In  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  to-day,  when  a  man  is  spoken  of  as 
being  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  a  compliment 
is  implied  as  a  matter  of  course  in  this 
simple  statement  of  a  fact. 

The  Irish-Protestant  Nonconformists 
begaa  their  great  exodus  to  America  about 
1720.  It  would  be  futile  to  lament  at  this 
late  date  the  direful  policy  that  drove  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  virile  race  that 
had  conquered  and  civilized  Ulster  to  a  dis- 
tant land.  A  hundred  thousand  are  said 
to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  ten  years. 
The  civil  disabilities  under  which  ecclesi- 


astical intolerance  held  them  were  the 
main  cause  of  the  long-continued  exodus; 
but  the  confiscation  on  a  colossal  scale  of 
their  improvements  by  some  of  the  greater 
landlords  was  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion and  rupture.  The  Scotch-Irish  im- 
migration was  unlike  any  other  great 
movement  of  population  into  America, 
either  before  or  since.  Such  towns  as 
there  then  were  they  gave  no  thought  to. 
The  older  farming  settlements  they  left  at 
once  behind  them.  The  half-settled  terri- 
tory further  back  they  rarely  stopped  in; 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  went  straight 
to  the  wilderness,  and  prepared  to  fight 
both  the  forest  and  the  Indian.  New  En- 
gland seems  to  have  been  uncongenial  to 
these  Irish  Puritans,  and  the  stream 
flowed,  and  continued  for  fifty  years  to 
flow,  into  the  middle  and  southern  colo- 
nies for  the  most  part.  The  Ulstermen, 
however,  mingled  neither  with  Quaker, 
nor  with  Dutchman,  nor  with  Cavalier. 
To  appreciate  the  singular  independence 
of  their  settlement,  one  must  call  to  mind 
the  map  of  the  American  colonies  of  that 
date,  and  the  distribution  of  the  colonist 
population.  Roughly  speaking,  the  En- 
glish settlements  south  of  New  England 
consisted  of  a  strip  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  averaging  perhaps  two  hundred 
miles  in  width.  Behind  this  strip  —  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  rear  —  from  Georgia 
to  the  borders  of  New  York,  towered  the 
frowning  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, while  behind  the  Alleghanies  were 
chaos  and  the  dreaded  Indian.  Into  the 
troughs  of  the  mountains,  into  the  densely 
wooded  and  well-watered  valleys  that  lay 
between  the  lateral  ranges,  far  in  advance 
of  the  mansion  of  the  planter  and  the 
farmhouse  of  the  English  settler,  the 
Ulstermen  threw  themselves  with  fearless 
and  splendid  confidence.  They  had  carved 
out  homes  once  on  the  stony  hillsides  of 
Ulster.  Their  reward  had  been  contempt 
and  banishment.  This  time  they  were 
determined  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
should  be  their  own.  The  exodus  was 
divided,  and  took  two  different  routes. 
One  stream  poured  into  the  country  at 
Philadelphia,  the  other  at  Charleston. 
Thence  they  went  straight  to  the  frontier. 
As  years  passed  on,  the  northern  stream 
pushed  its  way  southwards  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  south- 
ern stream  moved  northward  along  the 
same  great  mountain  rampart,  till  they 
met.  Their  ministers,  their  customs,  and 
their  religion  went  with  them.  They 
were  nominally  within  the  boundaries  and 
'urisdiction  of  various  colonies.     Yet  they 
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were  neither  Carolinians,  Virginians,  or 
Pennsylvanians,  but  Scotch-Irishmen  al- 
ways,—  a  sinewy  band  of  fighting  farmers, 
that  for  half  a  century  stood  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians.  A  generation 
born  in  the  woods  arose,  that  came  to  be 
known  simply  as  backwoodsmen.  And 
the  backwoodsmen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  a  type  apart  as  much  almost 
from  the  ordinary  colonial  as  from  the 
European.  The  vanguard  of  Western 
civilization  in  those  days,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  almost  stationary  for  two 
generations,  while  the  Indian  contested 
upon  even  terms  every  foot  of  its  advance. 
The  Scotch-Irishman,  with  a  leaven  of 
kindred  spirit,  formed  the  vanguard;  and 
a  thin  line  of  hardy  settlers,  stretching  one 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south,  stood 
almost  the  whole  brunt  of  Indian  warfare 
for  fifty  years.  All  this  time  the  back- 
woodsmen from  Ulster  remained  a  race 
apart.  Isolation  and  the  ceaseless  strain 
and  hardship  of  their  lives  modified  many 
of  their  characteristics,  and  intensified 
others.  The  most  religious  grew  more 
fanatic,  the  least  zealous  lapsed  into  irreg- 
ularities. Everyman  was  a  warrior, liable 
at  any  moment  and  ever  ready  to  meet  the 
Indian  —  that  greatest  of  all  known  savage 
warriors  —  in  deadly  conflict  alone  per- 
haps in  the  sombre  forests  that  covered 
the  whole  land.  The  settlements  pushed 
slowly  forward.  While  the  plough  was 
being  driven  along  the  furrow,  a  loaded  rifle 
leant  against  the  nearest  tree.  The  house- 
wife was  ready  in  her  lord's  absence  to 
defend  the  shanty  with  powder  and  ball 
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to  the  last  extremity,  for  death  was  infi- 
nitely less  to  be  dreaded  than  captivity 
when  the  Red  Indian  was  the  foe.  The 
Indian  in  warfare,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  really  formidable  in  those  days. 
Regular  troops,  or  ordinary  colonial  mili- 
tia, were  at  his  mercy  in  the  woods.  The 
trained  backwoodsman  alone  was  able  to 
meet  him,  and  even  he  could  not  do  so 
upon  more  than  equal  terms.  The  great 
fight  at  the  Greenbriar  levels,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  1774,  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
in  the  whole  of  Indian  warfare.  About 
eleven  hundred  warriors  fought  upon  each 
side,  the  whites  being  tried  backwoodsmen 
from  the  Ulster  settlements.  The  latter 
won  the  day,  and  it  is  said  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  this  subject,  that  it 
is  the  first  authentic  occasion  on  which  a 
large  body  of  white  troops  had  actually 
defeated  an  equal  number  of  Indians. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  part  the  Ulster 
immigrants  played  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  But  the  crossing  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  that  short 
phrase,  is  the  greatest  contribution  that 
the  Scotch-Irishman  has  made  to  American 
history.  The  great  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
the  fat  plenty  of  the  Ohio  basin,  are  lasting 
monuments  to  his  valor.  The  familiar 
names  and  many  of  the  characteristics 
still  stamp  whole  regions  as  civilized  to- 
day as  Kent  or  Hampshire,  and  we  have 
seen  ourselves  in  more  than  one  roomy 
mansion,  the  old  Kentucky  rifle  and  even 
the  hunting-shirt  of  the  pioneer  ancestor 
from  Ulster,  preserved  as  sacred  relics. 


H 

infl.  V 


Artificial  "Water  Marks."  —  Every- 
thing is  artificial  nowadays,  from  rubies  down- 
wards. One  would  have  thought  that,  except 
for  the  possible  purposes  of  fraud,  no  object 
would  have  been  gained  by  the  production  of 
the  "water  mark"  in  paper  by  other  than 
the  legitimate  means,  which  consist  in  form- 
ing the  device  constituting  the  water  mark  in 
slight  relief  on  the  surface  of  the  roll  used  in 
forming  a  film  of  paper  pulp  as  the  initial 
step  towards  its  becoming  a  sheet.  Misplaced 
ingenuity  has,  however,  sufficed  to  produce  a 
spurious  water  mark  by  mere  pressure  on  the 
finished  paper,  and  it  is  sometimes  of  impor- 
iance,  particularly  in  forensic  chemiatry,.  to 


distinguish  between  the  real  and  fictitious. 
Like  many  such  things,  it  is  extremely  simple 
when  you  know  how  to  do  it.  In  the  genuine 
water  mark  the  lines  consist  of  portions  of 
paper  which  actually  contain  less  material 
than  similar  neighboring  parts,  while  in  spu- 
rious cases  the  quantity  of  paper  pulp  is  the 
same  all  over,  and  it  is  only  compressed  into 
less  thickness  along  the  lines  of  the  so-called 
water  mark.  If  then  the  paper  be  caused  to 
swell  by  immersion  in  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  the  compressed  fibre  will  return 
to  its  original  thickness  and  the  water  mark 
disappear,  while  a  genuine  water  mark  simi- 
larly .treated  wiU  become  more  prorninent. 
•■;j  J    ;.:  •  Industries. 
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IN  GREEK  WATERS. 


I  SAW  a  beacon  lighted  on  a  hill, 

Rising  from  out  the  smooth  Ionian  Sea ; 

Soon  it  took  shape  and  spread  itself,  until 
Another  light  it  showed  itself  to  be  — 

The  rising  moon.     It  was  no  light  of  earth; 

This  island-beacon  owned  a  heavenly  birth. 

I  saw  the  sun  rise  straight  out  of  the  sea, 

Gilding  green  Scio's  isle  with  newborn  light. 
Till  all  before  me,  mountain,  tower,  and  tree, 
Was  crowned  with  glory.     'Twas  a  goodly 
sight. 
Its  fair  remembrance  shall  abide  with  me, 
When  on  this  drooping  soul  falls  the  dull 
night. 

We  passed  Colonna's  Cape,  where  Sunium 
stands, 
With  its  white  temple  warning  us  away ; 
Bidding  us  back  with  deprecating  hands, 
Lest   on  th'   enchanted  ground  we  rashly 
stay. 
Like  ghosts  they  hover  o'er  the  perilous  steep, 
As  those  who  have  received  a  charge  to  keep, 

To  keep  the  mariner  lest  he  go  astray; 
Not  as  those  Sirens  luring  to  the  shore, 
Thy  columns,  Sunium,  haunt  us  evermore. 
G.  J.  Cowley-Brown. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


LINES  ON  A   STORMY  PETREL, 
FOUND  DYING   IN   KENSINGTON   GARDENS. 

He  flew  long  miles  over  barren  lands. 

Driven  ashore  by  the  stormy  seas, 
From  the  purple  crags  and  the  golden  sands, 

From  foam,  and  freedom,   and  fresh  salt 
breeze ; 
Into  a  city  of  gloom  and  smoke, 

With  it's  roar  of  wheels  for  the  ocean's  roar, 
Where  the  air  is  heavy,  and  foul  fogs  choke; 

What  does  it  matter  —  one  victim  more  .-* 

But  it's  well  that  a  calm  green  garden  lies 

Away  from  the  dust,  and  glare,  and  din. 
And  that,  sad  and  wearied,  with  glazing  eyes, 

The  sad  little  outcast  has  flown  within. 
So  the  passer-by  at  the  noontide  sees, 

Stretched  upon  leaves  that  are  sere  and  red, 
Under  the  arms  of  the  sheltering  trees, 

That  a  stormy  petrel  lies  stiff  and  dead. 

Oh !  wild  sea  bird,  by  the  tempest  tossed. 

There  are  some,  alas!  who  must  seek  in 
vain 
For  shelter  and  peace ;  but  their  way  is  lost, 

And  kind  death  comes  not  to  end  their  pain. 
When  youth  is  passed,  with  its  dreams  that 
blessed. 

And  passion  is  dead,  and  love  has  flown, 
God  grant  us  rest  —  of  his  gifts  the  best  — 

Ere  we  drift  away  to  the  Great  Unknown ! 

Temple  Bar.  FLORENCE  HeNNIKER. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

She  hath  forgotten  all  our  songs  and  chimes, 
And  all  the  foolish  and  the  fond  old  times. 

She  hath  forgiven  us  ;  shall  we  not  forget. 
As  others  use,  and  be  at  peace,  my  rhymes  ? 

But  ye  make  answer,  *'  We  remember  yet, 
Though  she  forgets  us,  we  cannot  forget, 
Not  though  remembrance  were  the  crown 
of  crimes, 
And  of  all  sins  most  pardonless,  regret. 

"  Nay,  while  one  cell  within  the  dying  brain 
One  ghost  of  old  illusion  may  retain. 

We  shall  remember;  while  the  heart  can 
keep 
One  pulse  of  her  familiar  comrade,  pain. 

•*  From  our  whole  life  this  harvest  do  we  reap. 
While  tears  remain  this  one  sin  do  we  weep ; 

One  face  we'll  follow  if  we  wake  again, 
And  this   one   dream   shall    haunt   us   if  we 
sleep." 

Longman's  Magazine. 


EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

Thou  dost  not  love  the  morning  light, 

The  noontide  hour; 
Thou  lov'st  the  first-born  peace  of  night,, 

Fair  flower : 

Not  courtiiig  gaze  of  public  view. 

But  glad  to  bloom 
When  stars  begin  to  tremble  through 

Night's  gloom. 

How  many  a  soul  through  sunny  light 

Is  sealed  fast, 
But  opens  to  the  touch  of  night 

At  last! 

The  gilded  hand  of  sunlight's  power 

Has  failed ;  but  grief 
Awakens  into  fragrant  flower 

And  leaf. 
Sunday  Magazine.         ARTHUR  L.    SALMON. 


THREE   STAGES   OF   LIFE. 

First  the  fine,  faint,  dreamy  motion/ 

Of  the  tender  blood 
Circling  in  the  veins  of  children  — 

This  is  life,  the  bud. 

Next  the  fresh,  advancing  beauty 

Growing  from  the  gloom. 
Waking  eyes  and  fuller  bosom  — 

This  is  life,  the  bloom. 

Then  the  pain  that  follows  after, 

Grievous  to  be  borne. 
Pricking,  steeped  in  subtle  poison  — 

This  is  love,  the  thorn. 

Norman  Gale. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SIR  JOHN    FRANKLIN. 
BY  SIR  HENRY  ELLIOT. 

In  the  series  of  "The  World's  Great 
Explorers  "  Captain  Markham  has  pub- 
lished the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  a 
long  list  of  noble  names  ;  and  having,  as  a 
very  young  man,  lived  for  three  years  as 
one  of  the  family  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  for  whom  I  had  the  affection  of 
a  son  for  his  father,  I  am  anxious,  through 
the  medium  of  this  review,  to  bring  before 
those  who  may  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Captain  Markham's  volume 
a  condensed  account  of  a  character  and 
career  which  well  deserve  to  be  more  gen- 
erally known.  When  we  remember  the 
deep  interest  that  was  felt  in  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant  compan- 
ions during  the  many  years  in  which  it 
was  wrapped  in  mystery,  as  testified  by 
the  numerous  expeditions  organized  by 
private  enterprise  for  their  relief  both  in 
this  country  and  in  America,  it  is  strange 
that  until  now  no  full  record  of  his  life 
and  work  should  have  been  given  to  the 
public. 

The  consequence  has  been  that,  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  present  generation, 
the  name  of  Franklin  is  only  known  as 
that  of  one  who  perished  in  an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, or,  as  it  would  more  probably  be 
said,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole ;  while  not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
aware  that  this  was  but  a  sequel  to  what 
had  gone  before,  that  he  had  devoted 
years  of  his  life  to  geographical  explora- 
tion, and  that  in  previous  expeditions  he 
had  faced  hardships  and  sufferings  that 
can  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  in  the 
one  which  ended  so  tragically. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  life 
of  a  sailor  was  constantly  one  of  adventure 
and  privation,  and  Franklin  had  more 
than  a  common  share  of  both  ;  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  been  pres- 
ent at  Nelson's  two  greatest  victories;  he 
had  taken  part  in  a  fight  in  which  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  successfully  beat  off  a 
powerful  squadron  of  French  men-of-war ; 
he  had  navigated  waters  that  had  scarcely 
been  visited  except  by  a  few  explorers ; 
he  had  been  wrecked  on  an  unknown  reef 
and  imprisoned  for  two  months  on  a  small 


sandbank  scarcely  above  high-water  mark 
and  out  of  the  usual  track  of  ships  ;  and  in 
after  life  he  took  part,  either  as  leader  or 
as  second  in  command,  in  no  less  than 
four  Arctic  expeditions. 

Franklin's  sea  life  began  in  a  merchant- 
man, in  which  his  father  had  sent  him  on 
a  short  voyage  in  the  hope  of  weaning 
him  from  a  fancy  for  being  a  sailor,  so 
common  among  high-spirited  boys;  but, 
as  he  returned  more  wedded  to  it  than 
ever,  no  further  opposition  was  offered  to 
his  inclinations,  and  in  1800,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  entered  the  royal  navy  as 
a  midshipman  in  the  two-decked  ship 
Polyphemus,  in  which  he  served  at  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  in  the  following 
spring.  The  Polyphemus,  carrying  the 
flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Graves,  took  her  full 
share  in  that  great  fight,  and,  having  been 
laid  alongside  of  two  of  the  Danish  men- 
of-war,  silenced  their  guns  and  took  pos- 
session of  them  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Investigator,  under  Captain  Flinders, 
who  had  orders  to  survey  the  coast  of 
what  was  then  called  New  Holland,  and 
afterwards  at  Flinders's  suggestion  re- 
named Australia. 

The  ship  was  barely  seaworthy  and 
little  fitted  for  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  her  commander,  who  was 
instructed  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
the  enormous  stretch  of  coast  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  or  island,  of  the  greater 
part  of  which  little  beyond  the  barest  out- 
line was  then  known.  He  began  his  work 
at  the  south-western  corner  of  what  is 
now  western  Australia,  following  it  along 
the  whole  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  till  he  reached  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria in  the  extreme  north.  Here  he 
found  the  Investigator  in  such  a  dangerous 
state  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Sydney,  having,  however,  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  channel  for  ships  through 
Torres  Straits.  At  Sydney,  which  was 
then  only  a  convict  settlement,  the  Inves- 
tigator was  surveyed,  and  being  found  to 
be  so  rotten  that  no  repairs  could  make 
her  seaworthy,  her  captain  and  what  re- 
mained of  her  crew  were  embarked  on  a 
small  vessel  named  the  Porpoise,  which 
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was  to  convey  them  to  England.  They 
had  been  employed  on  a  highly  dangerous 
service,  and,  having  in  the  course  of  it 
lost  many  men  by  disease,  by  drowning, 
and  by  accidents,  others  being  invalided 
and  remaining  at  Sydney,  out  of  a  total  of 
eighty  officers  and  men  who  left  England 
in  the  Investigator  only  twenty,  with 
Franklin  among  them,  embarked  in  the 
Porpoise  to  return  to  it. 

Captain  Flinders,  determining  to  adopt 
the  route  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
discover  through  Torres  Straits,  which 
has  now  become  the  highway  for  ships 
between  the  east  coast  of  Australia  and 
India  and  China,  sailed  from  Sydney  in 
company  with  the  East  India  Company's 
ship  Bridgewater  and  a  small  vessel  named 
the  Cato,  but  they  had  scarcely  been  a 
week  at  sea  when  the  Porpoise  suddenly 
struck  on  a  reef  and  at  once  fell  over  on 
her  beam  ends,  while  the  Cato,  which  was 
close  astern,  striking  at  the  same  moment, 
became  an  almost  total  wreck.  The 
Bridgewater,  which  was  about  a  cable 
length's  distance  ahead,  shortened  sail, 
and  after  remaining  all  night  within  sight 
pursued  her  course  the  next  morning  with- 
out stopping  to  render  assistance,  and 
upon  arriving  at  Bombay  her  captain  re- 
ported that  the  two  ships  had  been  lost 
with  all  hands ;  but  retribution  for  this 
heartless  proceeding,  so  unlike  the  gal- 
lantry usually  shown  by  seamen  in  rescu- 
ing their  comrades  in  distress,  was  not 
long  in  overtaking  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it.  After  the  Bridgewater  left 
Bombay  on  her  homeward  voyage  she  was 
never  heard  of  again ;  her  whole  crew 
perished,  while  of  the  two  crews  they  had 
abandoned  to  their  fate  all  but  three  were 
ultimately  saved. 

The  ships  had  struck  just  at  sundown, 
and  though  during  the  whole  long  night, 
with  a  heavy  sea  breaking  over  them,  it 
was  expected  every  moment  they  would 
go  to  pieces,  they  held  together  till  day- 
break, when  a  low  sandbank  scarcely  half 
a  mile  off  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of 
safety,  and  preparations  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  it  were  instantly  made  on  board 
the  Porpoise.  But  before  anything  else 
was  done  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
save  the  people  in  the  Cato,  who  were  in 


a  far  worse  plight,  very  little  of  that  ship 
remaining  above  water,  the  crew  having 
passed  the  night  clinging  in  desperation 
to  a  fragment  of  the  forecastle,  and  the 
Porpoise's  boats  had  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous task  to  perform  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  whole  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  from  the  wreck, 
over  which  a  heavy  sea  was  breaking,  and 
which  went  quite  to  pieces  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  work  was  then  at  once  taken 
in  hand  of  conveying  all  that  could  be 
saved  from  the  Porpoise  to  the  sandbank, 
which  was  found  to  be  about  three  hundred 
yards  long  by  fifty  broad  ;  and,  although 
it  was  less  than  four  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  the  eggs  of  the  sea-birds  that  lay 
scattered  about  gave  at  least  the  hope  that 
it  was  never  completely  submerged. 

The  crews  of  the  two  vessels  numbered 
ninety-four  in  all,  and,  the  Porpoise  hav- 
ing fortunately  fallen  over  to  leeward  with 
her  deck  towards  the  shore,  there  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  landing  everything  that 
was  not  below  water,  and  when  the  work 
of  salvage  was  completed,  it  was  found 
that  sufficient  stores  and  water  for  three 
months  had  been  landed,  together  with 
sails  and  timber  to  provide  shelter  and 
fuel  for  cooking.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  immediate  safety  of  the  shipwrecked 
crews  was  secured,  their  position  was  very 
far  from  a  cheerful  one ;  they  were  out  of 
the  regular  track  of  ships;  the  nearest 
help  they  could  look  for  was  from  Sydney, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant, 
which  there  were  no  means  of  reaching 
except  in  one  of  the  Porpoise's  small,  open 
boats ;  but  Flinders  had  had  unusual  ex- 
perience in  boat  navigation,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  himself  take  the 
six-oared  cutter  and  attempt  to  make  the 
passage.  He  successfully  accomplished 
the  risky  duty,  and  six  weeks  after  his 
departure  he  reappeared  off  Wreck  Reef 
with  the  ship  Rolla,  and  the  two  schooners 
Frances  and  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales. 

Franklin,  who  was  then  seventeen,  was 
among  those  who  had  remained  on  the 
bank,  where  they  passed  above  two  months 
with  very  doubtful  prospects  of  ultimate 
release,  and  he  embarked  with  the  bulk  of 
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the  two  crews  on  board  the  Rolla,  which 
was  bound  to  Canton.  Captain  Flinders, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  anxiety  to  get 
back  to  England  with  his  charts  and 
journals,  determined  to  attempt  the  direct 
passage  home  in  the  Cumberland,  a 
schooner  of  barely  twenty-nine  tons  bur- 
den ;  but  his  zeal  proved  unfortunate,  as 
it  led  to  his  being  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  detained  in  the  Mauritius  six 
years. 

Before  he  left  England  he  had  obtained 
a  passport  from  the  French  government 
as  an  officer  engaged  on  a  purely  pacific 
scientific  work  of  interest  to  all  maritime 
nations,  but  the  ship  named  in  it  was  the 
Investigator,  and  when,  in  full  reliance 
upon  it,  he  appeared  in  the  Cumberland 
off  the  Mauritius,  which  then  belonged  to 
France,  a  shabby  pretext  was  afforded  for 
disregarding  the  safe-conduct ;  his  papers 
were  taken  from  him,  and  with  inexpress- 
ible meanness  were  utilized  in  making 
French  charts,  some  of  them  not  even 
being  returned  when  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  rest  of  the  shipwrecked  men  fared 
better;  they  arrived  safely  at  Hongkong, 
where  they  found  a  fleet  of  the  East  India 
Company's  merchant  ships  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  England,  and  Franklin,  who 
with  most  of  his  companions  went  with 
them,  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fights 
that  ever  occurred. 

The  larger  Indiamen  of  those  days  were 
armed  with  guns  of  small  calibre,  chiefly 
as  a  protection  against  the  privateers  and 
pirates  that  infested  the  Eastern  seas ; 
their  crews,  composed  mainly  of  Lascars 
and  Chinamen,  were  small,  though  well 
disciplined;  but  they  were  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  men-of-war,  but  mer- 
chantmen, and  the  fleet  in  question,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Dance,  of 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  Indiamen  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  country  vessels,  carried 
cargoes  of  enormous  value.  They  offered 
a  tempting  prize  to  any  enemy  who  could 
capture  them,  and  consequently,  when 
entering  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  they 
found  Admiral  Linois,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  officers  in  the  French  service, 
lying  In  wait  to  intercept   them  with    a 


squadron,  consisting  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  two  powerful 
frigates,  a  twenty-two-gun  corvette,  and  a 
sixteen-gun  brig.  Dance,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  escape,  determined  to  show 
fight,  and  at  once  made  the  signal  to  at- 
tack, which  was  so  vigorously  obeyed  that 
the  French,  believing  they  had  to  do  with 
men-of-war,  shortly  ceased  firing  and  made 
off,  pursued  for  two  hours  by  this  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  in  one  of  which  Franklin 
had  acted  as  signal  midshipman. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  at 
once  appointed  to  the  Bellerophon,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  on  the  2ist  of 
October,  1805,  in  which  his  ship  lost  her 
captain  and  her  master,  and  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  of  her  crew  killed  and 
wounded,  he  again  acted  as  signal  mid- 
shipman. But  although  till  the  end  of 
the  war  he  saw  much  service  and  some 
hard  fighting,  especially  in  the  attack  on 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  wounded,  it 
is  not  intended  to  follow  his  career  till  he 
entered  upon  the  series  of  Arctic  expedi- 
tions which  have  immortalized  his  name. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  1818,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Dorothea,  under  Commander 
Buchan,  and  the  brig  Trent,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Franklin  as  second  in  command, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Spitzbergen 
seas  ;  from  thence  steering  due  north  to 
try  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  to  return 
by  Beh ring's  Straits.  But,  failing  to  reach 
the  Pole,  the  expedition  was  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  north-west  passage  to  the 
Straits. 

The  belief  prevailed  at  the  time,  and 
indeed  for  many  years  later,  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pole  the  sea  was  free  from 
ice;  but  about  the  eightieth  degree  of 
latitude  the  ships  encountered  an  impene- 
trable barrier,  and  escaping  much  dam- 
aged from  imminent  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  the  ice  they  returned  to  En- 
gland without  much  having  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  next  expedition  in  which  Franklin 
was  engaged,  and  of  which  he  was  given 
the  command,  was  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  It  had  long  been  hoped  that  the 
voyage  of  vessels  to  China  and  the  Pacific 
might  be  shortened  by  the  discovery  of  a 
practicable   north-west   passage   to   Beh- 
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ring's  Straits,  a  reward  of  20,000/.  having 
been  promised  as  far  back  as  1745  to  the 
first  person  who  should  accomplish  it,  and 
in  1818  it  was  determined  to  send  out  two 
combined  expeditions  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  long-wished-for  passage. 

The  one  of  these,  under  Lieutenant 
Parry  —  afterwards  the  famous  Arctic 
navigator  Sir  Edward  Parry  —  was  to 
proceed  with  the  two  ships  Hecla  and 
Griper  through  Baffin's  Bay,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  reach  Behring's  Straits  by  any 
practicable  channel  that  he  found  to  the 
west ;  the  other,  and  by  far  the  most  ardu- 
ous of  the  two,  which  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Franklin,  was 
a  land  expedition  of  so  perilous  a  nature 
that  every  member  of  it  was  brought 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  destruction  after 
privations  and  sufferings  in  which  many 
of  them  lost  their  lives.  His  orders  were 
to  proceed  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  pene- 
trate the  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  as  far  as  the  Coppermine  River, 
and,  after  getting  all  the  information  and 
supplies  that  he  could  obtain  at  the  Com- 
pany's station,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
where  that  river  fell  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  then  to  survey  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward, where  it  was  thought  he  might  fall 
in  with  Parry,  who  would  be  prosecuting 
his  search  for  the  passage  towards  the 
west  with  his  two  ships. 

The  expedition  was  admirably  com- 
posed ;  it  had  Franklin  for  a  leader,  and 
he  had  under  him  Dr.  Richardson,  George 
Back,  and  Robert  Hood,  of  whom  the  two 
first  afterwards  made  names  for  them- 
selves, while  the  last,  who  was  a  most 
promising  young  officer,  met  with  a  trag- 
ical fate.  In  addition  to  these  there  was 
John  Hepburn,  a  man-of-war  sailor,  to 
whose  simple  devotion  to  his  chief  and  to 
his  duty  the  party  greatly  owed  their  es- 
cape from  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  The  expedition  arrived 
at  York  Factory,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  after  a  short  time  spent 
in  making  preparations,  in  which  they  re- 
ceived every  assistance  from  the  Com- 
pany's officials,  it  started  on  its  inland 
journey. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  third  sum- 
mer after  leaving  York  Factory,  and  after 
passing  two  dreary  winters  with  insuffi- 
cient food  and  scanty  means  of  protection 
against  the  cold,  that  they  reached  the 
Coppermine  River,  and  finally  launched 
the  boats  they  had  dragged  with  them  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  but  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  follow  their  laborious  march,  for  full 
as  this  was  of  hardships  and  difficulties, 


only  overcome  by  the  determination  of  a 
leader  cheerfully  seconded  by  those  under 
him,  they  sink  to  insignificance  when 
compared  with  those  met  with  on  the  re- 
turn journey. 

After  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine, 
Franklin  at  once  set  about  the  execution 
of  his  orders  to  examine  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  which  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  and  extreme  risk. 

The  "  boats  "  with  which  he  had  to  pros- 
ecute it  were  only  the  canoes  used  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  on  the  rivers  in 
the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  with 
these  frail  barks,  little  adapted  to  ocean 
navigation,  and  constantly  threatened  with 
destruction  from  the  ice  and  from  the  sea 
with  which  they  were  not  fitted  to  con- 
tend, he  proceeded  along  a  rocky  shore 
for  above  six  hundred  miles  before,  find- 
ing no  signs  of  Parry,  he  reluctantly  re- 
solved to  abandon  further  search  and  to 
return.  It  was  well  that  he  did  so;  for, 
had  he  persisted,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
the  party  would  have  escaped  with  their 
lives,  as  their  provisions  were  already  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reach  a  station  where  supplies  could  be 
obtained  unless  they  took  a  course  where 
they  might  fall  in  with  hunting  Indians  or 
might  themselves  kill  some  game.  Frank- 
lin therefore  decided,  instead  of  going 
back  by  the  Coppermine,  to  attempt  a 
direct  route  to  Fort  Enterprise,  where  the 
last  winter  was  passed,  which,  as  well  as 
being  much  shorter,  would,  it  was  hoped, 
lead  through  the  Indian  hunting  grounds. 

The  party  left  Point  Turnagain,  the 
most  eastern  point  it  had  reached,  on  the 
22nd  of  August  on  its  return  journey,  pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  for  privations  and  hard- 
ships, but  little  anticipating  the  extent  of 
the  sufferings  in  reserve  for  them. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Franklin's  own  simple  but  more  detailed 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Mark- 
ham's  account  will  convey  a  vivid  picture 
of  what  those  sufferings  were.  They  will 
learn  how  the  whole  party,  after  keeping 
themselves  alive  on  pieces  of  old  shoe- 
leather  and  rock  lichen,  were  reduced  to 
the  very  verge  of  starvation  when  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  relief  obtained  by  the 
energy  and  determination  of  Back,  after- 
wards famous  in  Arctic  exploration ;  how 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  had  de- 
graded one  of  the  number  —  a  Canadian 
voyager  —  to  resort  to  murder  and  can- 
nibalism, while  the  excess  of  suffering 
called  forth  the  noblest  qualities  of  others, 
who,   at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own 
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lives,  stayed  behind  with  their  weaker 
comrades  who  were  too  feeble  to  walk, 
and  how  when  all  these  had  dropped  off 
only  two  survivors  out  of  a  rear  party  of 
eight  dragged  themselves  forward  and 
joined  those  in  advance,  only  to  find  them 
incapable  of  moving  and  doomed  to  cer- 
tain death  unless  relieved  within  a  very 
few  days. 

When  that  almost  despaired  of  relief 
arrived,  of  a  total  of  twenty  persons,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  Canadians  and  five  En- 
glish, eleven  had  already  perished,  but, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  was  the  former  who  succumbed 
under  the  hardships  and  rigor  of  a  climate 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  no  less 
than  ten  of  them  having  sunk  under  the 
privations  which  all  the  British  survived, 
with  the  exception  of  poor  Hood,  who  had 
been  foully  murdered. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1822,  Franklin  was  at  once  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  had  shown  him- 
self possessed  of  every  qualification  for  a 
great  leader  of  exploring  expeditions  ;  the 
courage  and  resolution  with  which  he  faced 
every  difficulty  acquired  forhira  the  con- 
fidence of  his  followers,  while  his  sym- 
pathy and  attention  to  their  wants  attached 
them  to  him  by  an  affectionate  devotion, 
and  the  deeply  religious  character  which 
made  him  accept  with  cheerful  resignation 
every  hardship  that  came  in  the  way  of 
duty  was  an  example  not  lost  upon  those 
about  him. 

Consequently,  when  the  government 
determined  to  send  out  another  expedition, 
it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  command 
of  it  should  be  offered  to  Captain  Frank- 
lin, who,  equally  as  a  matter  of  course, 
undeterred  by  the  recollection  of  the  hard- 
ships of  his  last  journey,  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  accepting  it,  and  his  former 
companions,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Lieuten- 
ant Back,  sharing  the  spirit  of  their  late 
commander,  at  once  volunteered  to  take 
part  in  it. 

This  expedition,  like  the  last,  was  to 
proceed  by  land  to  the  examination  of  the 
unknown  northern  coast  of  America,  and, 
like  it  also,  it  was  combined  with  expedi- 
tions sent  by  sea.  Parry  with  two  ships 
was  to  renew  his  attempt  to  effect  the 
north-west  passage  from  Baffin's  13ay,  and 
Captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  was  to 
follow  the  coast  eastward  as  far  as  he 
could  penetrate  from  Behring's  Straits; 
while  Franklin  was  to  descend  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  to  the  sea,  where  his  party 
was  to  divide,  so  that  one-half  of  it  should 


survey  the  coast  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Coppermine,  and  the  other  should 
push  to  the  west  in  the  hopes  of  meeting 
Beechey. 

The  descent  of  the  Mackenzie  was  ac- 
complished without  much  difficulty  in 
boats,  built  in  England  under  Franklin's 
superintendence,  adapted  to  river  naviga- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  far  better  suited 
to  the  work  required  when  the  sea  was 
reached  than  the  wretched  canoes  to  which 
he  had  to  trust  on  his  last  expedition. 
With  these,  according  to  his  instructions, 
he  proceeded  to  survey  the  coast  to  the 
west  till  his  provisions  got  so  low  as  to 
oblige  him  to  turn  back  at  a  point  which 
he  named  Cape  Beechey,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  a  boat  despatched  by 
Captain  Beechey  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion had  penetrated  within  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  of  it.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember his  party  safely  reached  Fort 
Franklin,  where  the  previous  winter  had 
been  passed,  after  travelling  two  thousand 
and  fifty  nautical  miles  since  leaving  it 
in  the  spring,  and  there  they  met  Dr. 
Richardson,  who  had  made  an  equally 
successful  expedition  to  the  east  of  the 
Mackenzie,  so  that  in  the  course  of  Frank- 
lin's two  great  land  expeditions  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  the  American  continent 
between  Point  Turnagain  and  Behring's 
Straits  had  been  traced  for  the  first  time 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  small  gap 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

With  Franklin's  arrival  in  England  in 
1827  his  Arctic  explorations  were  closed 
for  many  years ;  but  he  was  not  long  al- 
lowed to  remain  idle,  as  in  about  two 
years  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Rainbow  frigate  for  service  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  was  soon  se- 
lected for  a  duty  on  which  it  was  essential 
to  have  an  officer  whose  judgment  and 
discretion  could  be  relied  upon. 

The  battle  of  Navarino,  fought  two 
years  before,  had  been  followed  by  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece, 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Greeks  got  rid  of 
the  Turks  than  they  split  into  hostile  fac- 
tions threatening  civil  war  and  universal 
anarchy.  Nowhere  was  the  danger  greater 
than  at  Patras,  the  most  important  trading 
town  of  Greece,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  inhabited  by 
many  lonians  entitled  to  British  protec- 
tion, who  were  menaced  on  the  one  side 
by  pillage  by  Palikaris  and  wild  Rourae- 
liotes  eager  to  attack  them,  while  their 
only  defenders  were  a  body  of  scarcely 
less  wild  irregular  troops  in  the  service 
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of  the  government,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
extort  arbitrary  exactions  from  the  help- 
less merchants  and  other  inhabitants.  To 
Patras  accordingly  Franklin  was  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  them  the  requi- 
site protection,  of  preventing  the  piracy 
that  prevailed,  and  with  orders  to  concert 
with  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war 
of  our  French  and  Russian  allies  in  en- 
deavoring to  avert  collisions  between  the 
rival  factions  while  abstaining  from  taking 
part  with  either;  and,  although  he  was 
loyally  seconded  by  his  French  colleague, 
the  tricky  proceedings  of  the  Russians 
rendered  his  task  a  difficult  one,  but  he 
accomplished  it  successfully,  earning  the 
warm  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  new  king  the  Order  of 
the  Redeemer  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices. 

Franklin's  next  employment  was  in  a 
civil  capacity.  In  1836  he  accepted  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Tasmania,  or 
rather  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  it  was 
then  called,  but  he  did  not  on  that  account 
intend  to  abandon  the  profession  to  which 
he  was  devoted,  and  he  expressly  stipu- 
lated that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking 
out,  he  should  be  free  to  resign  his  gov- 
ernorship. 

Tasmania  was  at  that  time  a  penal  col- 
ony, of  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation either  were  or  had  been  convicts, 
and  Sir  John  Franklin's  position  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.  He  succeeded  a 
predecessor  under  whose  able  administra- 
tion immense  progress  had  been  made, 
and  who  had  brought  the  country  from  the 
state  of  lawlessness  and  bushranging  in 
which  he  found  it  to  a  condition  of  com- 
parative security  ;  but  he  had  not  done  so 
without  the  creation  of  a  party  bitterly 
hostile  to  him  among  many  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  settlers,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
new  governor  must  be  to  reconcile,  if  pos- 
sible, the  rival  parties.  In  his  attempts 
to  effect  this  Franklin  got  little  assistance 
from  those  below  him.  The  highest  posts 
in  the  government  were  occupied  by  men 
who,  although  mostly  able  and  efficient 
public  servants,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  late  governor,  and  were  so  devoted  to 
him  and  to  his  system  as  to  view  with 
aversion  the  slightest  departure  from  it, 
and  they  were  more  disposed  to  thwart 
than  to  assist  Franklin  in  his  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  discontented  settlers  and  in  his 
attempts  to  introduce  the  changes  and 
reforms  that  he  saw  to  be  requisite. 

Serious  misunderstandings  with  one  of 


his  principal  subordinates  at  length  arose 
and  troubled  the  last  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Colonial  Office  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  opponent  and 
inflicted  on  him  a  censure  he  was  conscious 
of  not  deserving,  he  left  the  colony  under 
a  deep  sense  of  injustice,  but  rewarded  by 
the  demonstrations  of  regret  with  which 
his  departure  was  witnessed  by  those  over 
whom  he  had  ruled  for  above  six  years, 
and  whose  affections  he  had  won  by  the 
interest  he  had  ever  shown  in  their  well- 
doing. 

How  deep  and  lasting  was  the  regard 
with  which  he  had  inspired  them  was 
afterwards  seen  when  Lady  Franklin,  who 
was  organizing  at  her  own  expense  a 
search  expedition  after  her  missing  hus- 
band, received  a  handsome  contribution 
from  his  late  "  subjects  "  in  aid  of  it. 

Shortly  after  Sir  J.  Franklin's  return  to 
England  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a 
fresh  Arctic  expedition,  and,  as  the  senior 
of  all  living  Arctic  explorers,  he  at  once 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  command  of  it, 
and  when  this  was  admitted  by  the  Admi- 
ralty the  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  own  profession  was  to 
him  more  than  a  compensation  for  any 
disapproval  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,  but  if  he 
had  been  thirty  he  could  not  have  entered 
with  more  enthusiastic  ardor  into  an 
enterprise  of  which  no  one  better  knew 
all  the  difficulties  and  risks. 

Everything  was  done  to  make  the  ex- 
pedition as  complete  as  possible :  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  recently  returned  from 
Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  expedition, 
were  again  fitted  for  battling  with  the  ice; 
a  splendid  set  of  officers  and  men,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  in  all,  were  care- 
fully selected,  Captain  Crozier,  in  the 
Erebus,  being  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  and  Captain  Fitz- 
james  second  in  command  of  the  Terror, 
in  which  Sir  John  flew  his  pennant. 

Leaving  England  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1845,  with  orders  to  proceed  up  Lancas- 
ter Sound,  and  to  take  the  most  direct 
line  they  could  find  to  Behring's  Straits, 
they  were  at  first  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
port, which,  after  filling  up  their  stores 
and  provisions  off  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
parted  from  them  on  the  loth  of  July,  and 
brought  home  the  last  communications 
ever  received  from  the  ill-fated  party,  all 
of  whom  were  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
spirits,  looking  forward  with  confidence 
to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  accomplish- 
ment of  their  task,  and  the  letters  sent  by 
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Captain  Fitzjames  to  his  friends  by  this 
opportunity  show  how  quickly  Franklin 
had  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
followers. 

Sir  John  [he  wrote]  is  delightful,  active 
and  energetic,  and  evidently  even  now  per- 
severing. What  he  has  been  we  all  know, 
and  I  think  it  will  turn  out  that  he  is  in  no 
ways  altered. 

Again:  — 

Sir  John  is  full  of  life  and  energy,  with 
good  judgment,  and  of  all  men  the  most  fitted 
for  the  command  of  an  enterprise  requiring 
sound  sense  and  great  perseverance.  I  have 
learnt  much  from  him,  and  consider  myself 
most  fortunate  in  being  with  such  a  man. 

In  1847,  when  two  years  had  passed 
without  tidings  of  the  expedition,  fears 
began  to  be  entertained  that  it  might  be 
imprisoned  in  the  ice,  and  relief  expedi- 
tions were  organized  both  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  Lady  Franklin,  who  offered 
besides  large  rewards  to  any  one  who 
would  bring  news  of  the  missing  party, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1850  that 
the  first  traces  of  them  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Ommanney  at  Beechey  Island, 
where  they  had  passed  their  first  winter, 
that  of  1845-46,  as  appeared  from  the 
dates  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones that  had  been  placed  over  three 
graves.  But  most  strangely,  in  spite  of 
the  most  minute  search,  no  written  record 
could  be  found  nor  anything  to  indicate 
the  course  they  were  likely  to  take ;  and 
thus  nothing  more  was  learnt  till  three 
years  later,  when  Dr.  Rae,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  ex- 
plore the  north  eastern  coast  of  America, 
fell  in  with  some  Eskimos,  who  told  him 
that  some  years  before  a  party  of  white 
men  dragging  a  boat  had  perished  when 
endeavoring  to  make  their  way  up  the 
Great  Fish  River,  and  a  few  silver  spoons 
and  other  small  articles  found  among  these 
Eskimos  proved  only  too  conclusively  that 
the  party  of  white  men  were  the  remnant 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

The  government  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  risking 
further  lives  in  a  search  for  those  of  whom 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  one  could 
remain  alive  ;  but  others  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  deterred  from  making  another  effort. 
Franklin's  noble-minded  wife  had  already, 
from  her  own  resources,  fitted  out  two 
ships  which  had  taken  part  in  the  search, 
and  she  now  determined  to  send  a  third. 
With  the  help  of  some  private  subscrip- 
tions  she  purchased   and   fitted   out   the 


small  steam  yacht  Fox,  of  which  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Captain  McClintock,. 
the  best  qualified  officer  that  could  possi- 
bly have  been  selected,  and  it  was  by  her 
devoted  resolution  that  the  mystery  of  the 
fate  of  the  missing  expedition  was  at  last 
cleared  up;  and  it  was  through  her  also 
that  it  became  known  that  her  husband 
had  the  glory  of  being  the  first  to  ascer> 
tain  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
long-sought-for  north-west  passage,  al- 
though the  discovery  was  not  completed, 
till  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  close  of 
the  life  which  he  had  devoted  to  its  pur- 
suit. 

The  Fox  left  Aberdeen  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1857,  and  during  her  second  winter 
in  the  ice  a  party  sent  by  McClintock  dis- 
covered the  only  record  of  the  Franklin 
expedition  that  has  ever  been  found  which, 
meagre  as  are  its  contents,  coupled  with 
the  information  obtained  from  the  Eski- 
mos, enables  us  to  trace  its  course  from 
the  first  to  the  time  when  the  last  surviv- 
ors perished. 

This  paper  had  been  deposited  in  June, 
1847  (eleven  years  before),  by  Lieutenant 
Graham  Gore,  one  of  Franklin's  officers, 
who  had  been  sent  from  the  ships,  and, 
who  penetrated  far  enough  to  complete 
the  discovery  of  the  missing  link  of  the 
north-west  passage,  and,  as  left  by  him,  it 
merely  stated  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
were  wintering  in  the  ice  in  lat.  70*5  and 
long.  98*23  west,  having  wintered  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  Beechey  Island,  after  as- 
cending the  Wellington  Channel,  and 
returning  by  the  west  side  of  Cornwallis 
Island;  that  all  was  well  with  Sir  Joha 
Franklin  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
Such  was  the  paper  as  originally  deposited 
by  Graham  Gore,  but  when  found  by  Mc- 
Clintock it  told  a  very  different  and  a  de- 
spairing tale,  and  the  "  all  was  well "  of 
Graham  Gore  stood  in  bitter  contrast  with 
what  was  unfolded  by  an  addition  of  a 
year's  later  date,  written  round  the  margin 
and  signed  by  Captains  Crozier  and  Fitz- 
james. The  ships  had  continued  inextri- 
cably fixed  in  the  ice,  while  the  provisions 
got  so  low  that  the  only  hope  for  the  crews 
lay  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  American 
continent  on  foot,  and  to  make  their  way 
up  the  Great  Fish  River  to  the  stations 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  died  on  the  nth  of  June, 
1847,  only  a  very  few  days  after  the  return 
of  Graham  Gore,  when  the  approaching 
moment  for  the  probable  break-up  of  the 
ice  must  have  raised  in  all  the  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue  ;  but  the  ice  did  not  break 
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-up  at  all  that  summer,  and  another  winter 
came  upon  them  with  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face.  The  marginal  addition 
on  Graham  Gore's  paper  further  stated 
that  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  which  had 
been  beset  since  the  12th  of  September, 
1846,  were  abandoned  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1848;  that  the  deaths  up  to  that 
date  had  been  twenty-four,  of  which  not 
less  than  nine  were  officers,  and  that  the 
rest,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five, 
were  starting  for  the  Fish  River, 

Fortunate  was  Franklin  and  those  who, 
like  him,  had  died  before  the  retreat  com- 
menced ;  they  at  least  were  spared  the 
prolonged  sufferings  of  their  stronger 
comrades,  of  which  heart-rending  traces 
were  found  by  McClintock,  and  which  the 
Eskimos  described.  In  one  place  on  the 
route  to  the  Fish  River  a  boat  was  found 
with  two  skeletons  with  cocked  guns  lying 
beside  them,  in  others  single  skeletons,  all 
of  them  evidently  of  men  who  had  been 
unable  to  struggle  further  with  the  retreat- 
ing party,  and  fully  confirming  what  was 
said  by  the  Eskimos,  that  a  party  of  white 
men  who  seemed  very  weak  had  been  seen 
dragging  a  boat,  and  that  "as  they  went 
along  they  one  by  one  dropped  down  and 
died." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  expedition  and 
of  the  gallant  leader,  whose  life  through- 
out his  career  has  been  faithfully  traced 
by  Captain  Markham  in  a  volume  which 
will  be  popular  wherever  books  of  daring 
and  adventure  are  sought  for,  and  still 
more  so  among  those  to  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  among  our  great  explorers 
a  character  in  which  undaunted  resolution 
and  daring  were  linked  to  all  the  gentler 
and  most  lovable  qualities  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible. 

Franklin's  great  characteristic  was  his 
thoughtfulness  for  others  and  his  complete 
absence  of  all  thought  for  himself  ;  deeply 
religious,  his  duty  to  God  and  man  was  at 
all  times  his  sole  and  only  guide;  and, 
when  he  had  once  decided  what  that  duty 
was,  no  earthly  consideration  could  turn 
him  a  hair's  breadth  from  it.  Of  a  sin- 
gularly simple  and  affectionate  nature, 
identifying  himself  with  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  those  over  whom  he  was  placed, 
he  won  their  love  in  an  extraordinary  de' 
gree,  and,  although  of  highly  sensitive 
feelings,  he  was  never  known  to  be  pro- 
voked  to  use  a  harsh  or  hasty  word  ;  and 
with  such  a  combination  of  kindliness  and 
resolution.  Captain  Fitzjames  might  well 
describe  him  as  "of  all  men  the  most 
fitted  to  command  an  expedition  such  as 
that  in  which  they  both  lost  their  lives. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Aunt  Anne  went  slowly  along  Portman 
Square.  She  felt,  and  it  was  a  cruel  mo- 
ment to  do  so,  that  she  was  growing  very 
old.  Her  feet  almost  gave  way  beneath 
her;  her  hands  had  barely  strength  to 
hold  her  cloak  together  over  her  chest. 
There  was  a  little  cold  breeze  passing  by; 
as  it  swept  over  her  face  she  realized  that 
she  was  half  stunned  and  sad  and  sick  at 
heart.  But  she  dragged  on,  step  by  step, 
stopping  once,  to  hold  by  the  iron  railings 
of  a  house,  before  she  could  find  strength 
enough  to  turn  into  a  side  street. 

"  I  won't  believe  it,"  she  said  ;  "  it  was 
not  for  the  money.  He  could  not  have 
known  ;  his  uncle  would  not  have  told 
him  —  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  a  client."  And 
then  she  remembered  what  Sir  William 
had  said  about  the  debt  to  the  landlady  in 
the  Gray's  Inn  Road  and  to  the  mother  in 
the  country.  Of  course  that  meant  Lip- 
hook.  It  gave  her  a  world  of  comfort, 
had  lifted  a  terrible  dread  from  her  heart, 
so  that,  even  in  spite  of  the  insults  of  the 
last  hour,  she  felt  that  her  morning  visit 
had  not  been  wholly  thrown  away.  She 
had  not  the  faculty  of  looking  forward 
very  far,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  as  yet 
that,  by  revealing  her  marriage,  she  had 
ruined  her  prospects  with  her  cousin.  It 
was  the  insults  that  had  enraged  her  ;  the 
going  back  to  Witley,  the  day's  dinner, 
and  the  very  near  future  that  perplexed 
her.  A  month,  even  a  week,  hence  might 
take  care  of  itself,  provided  to-day  were 
made  easy;  it  had  always  been  so  with 
her. 

She  was  bewildered,  staggered,  for  want 
of  money;  she  had  just  two  shillings  in 
the  world.  Florence  and  Walter  were 
still  away  ;  she  could  think  of  no  one  of 
whom  to  borrow.  She  came  to  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  and  looked  at  it  hesitat- 
ingly, for  she  was  tired  and  exhausted. 
Even  though  Alfred  Wimple  waited  at  the 
other  end,  mercilessly  ready  to  count  the 
coins  with  which  she  returned,  she  felt 
that  she  must  buy  a  few  minutes'  rest  for 
herself.  She  wanted  to  sit  down  and 
think.  She  tottered  into  the  shop,  and 
having  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea,  waited  for 
it,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  in  a  dark  corner. 
But  she  was  too  much  stupefied  and  beaten 
to  think  clearly.     When  the  tea  came,  hot 
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and  smoking,  in  a  thick  white  cup,  to 
which  her  lips  clung  gratefully,  she  felt 
better.  She  began  to  burn  with  indigna- 
tion, which  was  an  excellent  sign;  she 
crushed  Sir  William  Rammage  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  winked  almost  savagely,  as 
though  she  had  felt  him  under  her  foot. 
She  told  herself  again  that  Alfred  could 
not  have  known  about  the  will,  and  had 
not  deceived  her  about  Liphook.  She 
even  tried  to  think  of  him  affectionately, 
but  tha*  was  difficult,  with  the  dread  of 
his  face  before  her  if  she  returned  empty- 
handed.  But  she  did  not  think  of  the 
money  question  as  despairingly  now  as 
she  had  done  a  few  minutes  since;  she 
had  a  firm  belief  in  her  own  power  of  re- 
source. She  felt  certain  that  when  she 
had  reflected  calmly,  something  would 
suggest  itself.  She  remembered  Mrs. 
North ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  borrow 
of  her,  for  she  had  forfeited  all  considera- 
tion to  the  regard  Aunt  Anne  thought  it 
necessary  to  feel  for  any  one  from  whom 
she  could  accept  a  loan. 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  even  for  Alfred," 
she  said.  "  I  have  always  held  my  head 
high  ;  I  cannot  lower  it  to  Mrs.  North 
even  for  him."  But  she  took  the  letter 
from  her  pocket  and  read  it  over  again. 
"  She  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
difference  in  our  positions,"  she  said,  as 
she  put  it  back  into  the  envelope,  though 
not  before  she  had  noticed,  with  a  keen 
eye,  that  Mrs.  North  had  said  she  would 
be  back  in  England  very  soon,  and  calcu- 
lated that  that  could  not  mean  just  yet. 
"  If  Walter  and  Florence  were  in  London 
I  should  be  relieved  of  this  anxiety  imme- 
diately," she  thought.  Then  a  good  idea 
seemed  to  strike  her.  She  considered  it 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  felt  at  last 
that  it  was  feasible.  "I  am  quite  sure," 
she  told  herself,  "  that  Florence  would  say 
I  was  justified  in  going  to  her  mother  in 
her  absence.  I  will  explain  to  her  that 
there  are  some  things  her  daughter  would 
wish  me  to  buy,  and  ask  her  to  let  me  have 
sufficient  money  to  defray  their  cost.  Be- 
sides," she  added,  as  an  afterthought,  "  I 
must  see  those  dear  children  ;  Florence, 
I  know,  would  wish  me  to  do  so ;  and  it  is 
an  attention  I  ought  not  to  omit,  after  all 
the  regard  and  kindness  that  she  and  dear 
Walter  have  always  shown  me."  She  got 
up  and  looked  longingly  at  the  buns  and 
tarts  in  the  window;  though  she  had  only 
one  unbroken  shilling  left,  she  could  not 
wholly  curb  her  generosity. 

"  Would  you  put  me  a  couple  of  sponge- 
cakes into  a  bag  ?  "  she  said  to  the  young 
woman.     "  I  hope  they  are  quite  fresh  ;  1 
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prefer  them  a  little  brown."  She  walked 
away,  justified  and  refreshed,  holding  the 
paper  bag  by  the  corner. 

But  when  she  arrived  at  the  house  near 
Regent's  Park,  it  was  only  to  be  told  that 
Florence's  mother  had  gone  out  for  the 
day,  and  that  the  children  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  their  morning  walk.  The 
servant,  seeing  how  disappointed  she 
looked,  begged  her  to  come  in  and  wait 
for  a  little  while.  "I  don't  think  they'll 
be  long,  ma'am,"  she  said  almost  gently. 
"For,"  as  she  explained  to  her  fellow- 
servants  afterwards,  "  I  could  not  help 
being  sorry  for  an  old  lady  who  had  made 
a  stupid  of  herself  like  that."  Aunt  Anne 
hesitated  a  moment.  "There's  a  nice 
fire  in  the  dining-room,"  the  servant  con- 
tinued, and,  having  persuaded  her  to  enter, 
she  turned  the  easy-chair  round,  and  asked 
if  she  should  make  a  cup  of  tea. 

"Thank  you,  no,"  said  Aunt  Anne  in  a 
tone  that  showed  she  was  sensible  of  the 
desire  to  please  her,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
aware  of  her  own  position  in  society.  "  I 
do  not  require  any  refreshment;  I  have 
just  partaken  of  an  early  lunch."  She 
turned,  gratefully,  to  the  fire  when  she 
was  alone,  and,  putting  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  faced  her  difficulties  once  more. 
She  could  not  remember  any  human  being 
in  London  from  whom,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  she  could  borrow.  She  was 
baffled  and  at  bay.  The  memory  of  Sir 
William's  taunts  vanished  altogether  as, 
with  a  fright  that  was  gradually  becoming 
feverish,  she  went  over  in  her  mind  every 
possible  means  of  raising  even  a  few  shil- 
lings—  though  a  few  shillings,  she  knew, 
would  be  virtually  useless  against  the  tide 
she  had  to  stem.  Of  a  very  small  sum 
she  was  already  certain,  for  she  had  de- 
vised a  means  of  raising  it,  but  she  feared 
it  would  only  be  sufficient  to  provide  food 
for  the  evening,  and  perhaps  for  to-morrow 
—  and  then?  She  folded  her  hands  and 
looked  into  the  fire,  shaking  her  head  once 
or  twice,  as  if  various  schemes  were  pre- 
senting themselves,  only  to  be  rejected. 
The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  half 
past  one;  at  half  past  four  her  train  left 
Waterloo  station.  There  was  little  time 
to  lose.  She  got  up,  took  off  her  cloak, 
and  examined  it  carefully,  then  put  it 
round  her  once  more,  fingering  the  clasp, 
while  she  fastened  it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
she  treasured.  As  she  did  so,  her  eye 
caught  a  little  pile  on  tiie  mantelpiece;  it 
consisted  of  seven  shillings  in  silver,  with 
a  half-sovereign  on  the  top.  She  looked 
at  it  as  if  fascinated,  and  calculated  pre- 
cisely all  it  would  buy.     She  remembered. 
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with  dismay,  that  Jane  Mitchell's  weekly 
wages  were  due  that  evening,  that  Jane's 
mother  was  ill,  and  the  money  was  neces- 
sary. She  heard  again  the  hard  voice  in 
which  Alfred  had  said,  "  Unless  you  bring 
back  money,  I  shall  not  stay  here  any 
longer."  She  could  see  his  eyes,  dull  and 
unrelenting. 

"  I  know  they  would  give  it  to  me ;  I 
know  that  Walter  and  Florence  would 
deny  me  nothing  that  was  really  for  my 
happiness,"  she  thought,  and  rang  the  bell. 
"  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  and  see 
the  children,"  she  said  haughtily,  to  the 
servant,  but  with  a  little  excitement  she 
could  not  keep  out  of  her  voice;  "my 
train  is,  unfortunately,  an  early  one.  And 
would  you  tell  their  grandmother  I  have 
ventured  to  borrow  this  seventeen  shil- 
lings on  the  mantelpiece.'*  I  came  up  to 
town  with  less  money  than  I  find  I  re- 
quire ;  I  will  write  to  her  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  return  it." 

*'  It's  the  children's  money,  ma'am ;  I 
heard  their  grandmother  say  they  were  to 
save  it  up  for  Christmas." 

"Dear  children!"  said  the  old  lady, 
with  a  little  smile  ;  "they  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  that  I  have  borrowed  it.  Tell 
them  that  Aunt  Anne  is  their  debtor. 
Give  them  these  two  sponge-cakes  —  they 
will  think  of  me  while  they  eat  them." 
She  snapped  her  purse  as  she  put  the 
money  into  it,  and  left  the  house  with  a 
light  footstep. 

She  walked  on  towards  Portland  Road. 
There  was  only  one  thing  more  to  do,  and 
that  must  be  done  quickly.  It  would  add 
perhaps  ten  shillings  to  her  purse,  but  even 
that  would  be  a  precious  sum.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment.  A  threat  of  rain  was  in 
the  air,  but  she  did  not  feel  it.  The  chilly 
wind  touched  her  face,  but  it  did  not  make 
her  shiver,  now  that  her  courage  had  re- 
turned. She  looked  up  and  down  Great 
Portland  Street,  doubtfully,  then  went 
slowly,  but  with  decision,  towards  a  street 
she  knew  well. 

A  quarter  of  an  hourlater  she  was  in  an 
omnibus,  going  to  Waterloo  Station.  The 
cloak  with  the  steel  clasp  had  disappeared  ; 
on  her  face  was  an  expression  that  be- 
trayed she  had  gone  through  an  experience 
that  depressed  her.  She  watched  the  peo- 
ple hurrying  by  in  hansoms,  and  remem- 
bered the  day  she  had  driven  in  one  herself 
to  see  Alfred  Wimple  off  to  the  country 
—  the  day  on  which  Florence  had  given 
her  the  five-pound  note.  She  was  very 
weary,  and  beginning  to  long  for  home. 
She  planned  the  evening  dinner,  and  got 
out  a  little  before  she  reached  Waterloo, 


in  order  to  buy  it  at  the  shops  near  the 
station.  There  had  been  concealed  be- 
neath her  cloak  all  the  morning  a  square 
bag,  made  of  black  stuff,  which  now  she 
carried  on  her  arm.  When  she  stood  on 
the  platform  waiting  for  her  train  it  was  no 
longer  flat  and  empty,  but  bulged  into 
strange  shapes  that  were  oddly  suggestive. 
In  her  hand  she  carried  three  bunches  of 
primroses,  and  a  smaller  ore  of  violets; 
under  her  arm  were  some  evening  papers. 
She  looked  satisfied,  and  almost  happy, 
for  she  felt  that  a  few  hours  at  least  of 
contentment  were  before  her.  She  en- 
tered her  third-class  carriage,  thinking  of 
the  day  she  had  seen  Alfred  Wimple  of£ 
to  Liphook ;  she  remembered,  with  a  lit- 
tle triumph,  how  she  had  exchanged  his 
ticket.  "  I  am  sure  the  papers  will  be  a 
solace  to  him,"  she  said  ;  "  writing  for  the 
press  must  give  him  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs  —  it  must  have  been  a  great 
deprivation  to  him  not  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  My  dear  Alfred!  —  these  vio- 
lets shall  be  my  offering  to  him  as  soon  as 
I  arrive;  I  cannot  do  enough  to  compen- 
sate him  for  William's  cruel  aspersions 
on  his  character.  My  darling,  if  I  only 
had  thousands  I  would  give  them  to  you  ; 
I  would  make  them  into  a  carpet  for  you 
to  walk  upon  !  " 

She  was  alone  in  the  carriage  ;  she  put 
her  bag  down  beside  her  on  the  hard  seat,, 
and  shut  the  windows,  for  the  drizzling^ 
rain  was  coming  in,  aslant,  and  chilled  her. 
Once  or  twice  a  sharp  pang  of  pain  darted 
through  her  shoulders,  but  she  did  not 
mind;  she  was  dreaming  among  illusions, 
and  found  a  passing  spell  of  happiness 
that  brought  a  smile  to  her  lips  and  a  wink 
of  almost  merry  anticipation  to  her  eye, 
as  she  saw  the  little  dinner  she  had  devised 
set  out,  and  Alfred  facing  her  at  table. 
She  imagined  him  saying,  in  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  he  said  everything,  "I 
feel  better,  Anne,"  when  he  had  finished, 
and  she  knew  that  in  those  few  words  she 
would  find  a  balm  for  all  the  insults  and 
misery  of  the  last  few  hours.  She  re- 
pented now  that  she  was  returning  by  the 
early  train  ;  it  seemed  like  treachery  to 
him.  It  had  been  almost  noble  of  him  to 
conceal  from  her  the  embarrassing  debt 
he  had  at  Liphook.  "He  has  evidently 
been  reticent,"  she  thought,  "from  a  de- 
sire to  save  me  pain.  My  dear  one  !  —  I 
have  wronged  him  lately,  but  I  will  make 
it  up  to  him  this  evening.  I  will  tell  him 
that  there  is  no  poverty  or  sorrow  I  should 
not  think  it  a  privilege  to  share  with  him."^ 
She  peered  out  of  the  window  at  the  land- 
scape dulling  with  the  rain.     "  I  hope  he 


is  not  in  the  garden,"  she  thought.  "  He 
will  catch  cold,  and  his  cough  was  so  bad 
last  week.  I  am  glad  I  remembered  to 
bring  some  lozenges  for  him." 

The  train  sped  on  past  Woking  and  the 
fir  woods  beyond ;  they  reminded  her  of 
the  trees  round  the  cottage  at  Witley. 
When  it  was  dark  to-night,  she  would  look 
up  at  them  before  she  bolted  the  door 
after  Jane  Mitchell.  And  then  she  and 
Alfred  would  sit  over  the  fire  and  talk ; 
he  would  feel  so  much  better  after  his 
dinner,  she  was  sure  he  would  be  kind  to 
her.  He  had  been  worried  lately  with 
poverty,  but  just  for  a  little  while  he  should 
forget  it.  With  the  future  she  did  not 
concern  herself,  for  she  had  already  de- 
vised a  plan  that  would  make  it  easy. 
She  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Boughton,  and 
of  course  he  would  help  them  when  he 
heard  that  Alfred  was  her  husband.  He 
would  continue  the  allowance  he  had  given 
them,  and  when  Sir  William  Rammage 
made  a  new  will  he  would  take  care  that  it 
was  not  an  iniquitous  one.  It  had  never 
seriously  occurred  to  her  that  William 
would  leave  her  money,  though,  once  or 
twice,  the  possibility  had  crossed  her 
mind.  But  she  had  never  been  able  to 
look  forward  at  all  for  herself.  "  Now," 
she  thought,  "  I  must  give  the  future  my 
consideration.  I  must  think  of  it  for  my 
dear  Alfred.  Luxuries  are  necessary  to 
him;  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  his 
longing  for  them.  Perhaps  when  Mr. 
Boughton  returns  he  will  make  William 
ashamed  of  his  conduct  to  me  to-day,  and 
he  will  do  something  for  us  before  he 
dies;  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  his 
pride  that  we  should  starve,  and  I  did  not 
mince  words  to-day."  The  train  passed 
Milford  Station  ;  in  a  few  minutes  she 
would  be  at  Witley.  "  I  hope  Alfred 
won't  be  angry  with  me  for  coming  by  the 
earlier  train,"  she  thought,  with  some  mis- 
giving. "  I  will  explain  to  him  that  I  had 
finished  my  commissions  in  town  sooner 
than  I  had  anticipated,  and,  seeing  that 
the  weather  was  not  likely  to  improve,  I 
thought  it  better  to  return,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  displeasure." 

The  governess  cart  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  I  brought  an  umbrella,"  Lucas  said, 
**  as  it  was  raining.  I  noticed  you  went 
without  one  this  morning,  and  the  weather 
has  come  on  that  unexpected  bad,  I  was 
afraid  you  would  get  wet  through." 

"  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  thought- 
fulness,"  Aunt  Anne  said,  with  distant 
graciousness.  She  put  her  bag  out  of 
reach  of  the  rain,  and  cared  little  for  her- 
self.   She  was  too  full  of  other  matters  to 
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trouble  about  the  weather.  As  she  went 
along  the  straight  road,  of  which  by  this 
time  she  knew  every  yard,  she  mentally 
counted  up  the  shillings  in  her  pocket,  and 
considered  that  she  ought  to  give  one  of 
them  to  Lucas.  "  He  has  been  most  at- 
tentive," she  said,  and  she  managed  to 
extract  the  coin  from  her  pocket,  and  put 
it  into  her  black  silk  glove,  ready  for  the 
end  of  the  journey,  which  she  considered 
would  be  the  right  moment  to  present  it. 
The  rain  came  down  steadily.  It  was  no 
longer  aslant  or  fitful,  and  in  the  sky  over- 
head there  were  no  changing  clouds.  "  I 
fear  you  have  had  an  unfavorable  day," 
she  said  to  Lucas. 

"  It  has  rained  mostly  all  the  time.  I 
hope  you  won't  catch  cold,  ma'am.  I 
thought  I  saw  you  with  a  cloak  this  morn- 
ing; have  you  left  it  behind?" 

Aunt  Anne  resented  the  question ;  she 
thought  it  was  unduly  familiar,  and  she 
answered  coldly :  — 

"I  have  left  it  behind  —  for  a  purpose. 
It  required  renovating,"  she  added. 

"  I  might  have  brought  you  a  shawl,  or 
something,  if  I  had  known.  I  called  at 
the  house  as  I  passed  to  see  if  Mr.  Wim- 
ple would  like  to  come  and  meet  you. 
But  he  wasn't  in." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  out  in  the  rain,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Did  the  servant  say  if 
he  had  been  out  long?"  she  asked. 

"She  said  he  had  been  gone  half  an 
hour.     It's  a  pity  I  missed  him.'* 

"  He  probably  had  an  engagement,"  she 
said,  and  a  little  uneasiness  stole  over  her. 
Another  mile.  She  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal her  impatience.  "Couldn't  the  pony 
run  up  this  little  hill  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  could,"  said  Lucas  rather  contemp- 
tuously ;  "  but  Mrs.  Burnett  don't  like  him 
to  run  up-hill,  she  don't  —  she  thinks  it's 
bad  for  him."  Aunt  Anne  was  too  much 
engrossed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  answer. 
"  He  goes  faster  than  the  donkey  did  last 
year,  anyhow,  ma'am;  do  you  mind  the 
donkey?" 

"I  frequently  drove  him." 

"He  was  adeal  of  trouble,  he  was,'* 
Lucas  went  on  ;  "and  they  didn't  do  well 
by  him  —  gave  four  pound  ten  for  him, 
and  when  they  come  to  sell  him  a  year 
later  they  only  got  two  pound  five." 

"  So  that  they  were  mulcted  of  just 
half  the  sum  for  which  they  had  purchased 
him,"  she  said  absently,  having  quickly 
done  the  sum  in  her  head.  "  Was  there 
any  reason  for  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  this  was  it,"  said  Lu- 
cas — "  when  gentry  first  come  to  live 
about  here  they  took  to  keeping  donkeys, 
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so  donkeys  went  up  ;  then  after  a  bit  they 
found  they  wouldn't  go,  and  they  took  to 
selling  them  and  buying  ponies,  so  don- 
keys went  down,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
getting  very  wet,  ma'am.  I  wish  I  had 
thought  to  bring  a  rug  to  cover  you.  But 
here  we  are  at  the  house,  and  you'll  be 
able  to  dry  yourself  by  the  fire." 

"Thank  you,  Lucas,  thank  you,"  and 
she  slipped  the  shilling  into  his  hand,  and, 
taking  her  bulging  bag  from  under  the 
seat,  walked  into  the  house  by  the  back 
door. 

"Jane,"  she  asked,  the  moment  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  "where  is  Mr. 
Wimple?" 

"  He  went  out  an  hour  and  a  half  ago, 
ma'am." 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  direction  he 
went?" 

"Well,  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in 
the  garden;  then  I  see  him  going  down 
the  dip." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she 
asked  gently:  — 

"Was  he  at  home  all  the  morning?" 
and  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
She  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  turn  some- 
thing over  in  her  mind. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  he  went  down  the 
dip,  and  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago?"  She  stood  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  she  spoke  absently.  "  I  have  brought 
a  sole  for  dinner,"  she  said.  "  I  must  ask 
you  to  cook  it  more  carefully  than  you  did 
the  last  one,  Jane.  Mr.  Wimple  is  most 
particular  about  fish  —  he  cannot  eat  it 
unless  it  is  quite  dry.  After  the  sole 
there  is  a  chicken  and  some  asparagus. 
Give  me  my  bag  —  there  are  some  other 
things  in  it,  and  a  bottle  of  claret  at  the 
bottom,  which  I  wish  put  on  the  dining- 
room  mantel-shelf  for  an  hour.  I  trust 
you  have  made  a  good  fire,  Jane  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  I  had  to  do  it  of 
wood,  for  the  coals  are  nearly  out." 

"  I  prefer  wood  ;  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  have  more  coal  just  yet,"  said  Aunt 
Anne  firmly.  "  Where  have  you  put  the 
primroses  I  brought  ?  I  wish  to  arrange 
them  in  a  bowl  for  the  centre  of  the  table." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  o£E  your  shawl 
first,  ma'am  —  it's  wringing  wet  —  and  let 
me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  will  not  trouble  you 
to  do  that,"  Aunt  Anne  said  gently. 
"But  put  Mr.  Wimple's  slippers  by  the 
fire  in  the  dining-room."  She  went  into 
the  drawing-room  and  held  a  match  to  the 
grate,  and  stood  beside  it  while  the  paper 
blazed  and  the  wood  crackled,  thinking 


that  she  and  Alfred  would  sit  over  the  fire 
cosily  that  evening  after  dinner. 

"  1  am  sure  he  is  worried  about  money,'* 
she  said  to  herself,  "and  that  he  is  in  J 
debt ;  but  he  shall  not  have  his  anxieties  ■ 
long  —  it  is  much  better  that  his  uncle 
should  know  about  our  marriage."  Her 
eyes  turned  towards  the  window  and  the 
garden  and  the  trees  with  the  rain  falling 
on  them.  "  I  wonder  if  he  has  gone  far; 
I  hope  he  is  not  depressed.  I  fear  he 
worries  himself  unduly,"  she  said,  and 
went  into  the  dining-room.  The  slippers 
were  toasting  in  the  fender;  she  turned 
the  easy-chair  towards  the  fire  and  put  be- 
side it  a  little  table  from  the  corner  of  the 
room.  Then  she  went  for  the  papers  she 
had  brought  from  London,  and  arranged 
them  on  it,  and  put  the  little  bunch  of 
violets  in  a  glass  and  set  it  by  the  papers. 
She  drew  back  and  looked  at  the  cosey 
arrangement  with  satisfaction,  "My 
darling  Alfred  !  "  she  said  to  herself  ;  and 
then,  softly,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  Jane 
hearing  her,  she  crept  out  of  the  front 
door  and  under  the  veranda  that  went 
round  the  house,  and  looked  out  at  the 
weather.  The  rain  had  nearly  stopped, 
but  the  sky  was  grey  and  the  air  was  cold. 
She  puKed  her  shawl  closer,  and,  trying  to 
shake  off  the  chill  that  was  overtaking  her, 
went  swiftly  down  the  garden  pathway. 
At  the  far  end  the  grass  was  long  and  wet ; 
the  drops  fell  from  the  beeches  and  larches 
above.  She  found  the  narrow  pathway 
that  led  to  the  dip,  and  went  along  it.  She 
looked  anxiously  ahead,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  Alfred.  "  I  know  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  me,"  she  thought.  "  I  know  the 
silent  tenderness  of  his  heart  —  my  dar- 
ling —  my  darling,  you  are  all  I  have  in  the 
world  ! " 

On  she  went  among  the  gorse,  between 
the  firs,  and  over  the  clumps  of  budding 
heather,  a  limp,  black  figure  in  the  misty 
twilight.  She  had  no  definite  reason  for 
supposing  he  would  return  that  way ;  but 
she  knew  it  to  be  a  short  cut  from  the 
Liphook  direction,  and  some  strange  in- 
stinct seemed  to  be  sending  heron;  she 
did  not  hesitate  or  falter,  but  just  obeyed 
it.  The  pathway  was  very  narrow,  the  wet 
growth  on  either  side  brushed  her  skiYts 
as  she  passed  by  —  down  and  down  — 
lower  and  lower  —  towards  the  valley. 
On  the  other  side,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  she  could  see  the  little  thatched  shed 
the  children  called  their  "  house,"  where 
perhaps  in  past  days  a  cow  had  been  teth- 
ered. There  was  not  a  sign  of  Alfred. 
"  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  farther  on,  over  the 
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ridge,"  she  said,  and  sped  on.  A  misera- 
ble aching  was  upon  her;  she  had  been 
out  of  doors  many  hours  ;  she  was  wet  and 
cold  through  and  through.  Every  mo- 
ment the  long  grasses  and  the  dead  bracken 
of  a  past  year  swept  over  her  feet.  The 
mist  was  everywhere.  The  drops  fell 
from  the  leaves  above  on  to  her  shoulders. 
"  He  must  be  so  cold  and  wet,"  she 
thought ;  "  I  know  he  will  make  his  cough 
worse ;  I  am  glad  I  kept  the  lozenges  in 
my  pocket."  She  hesitated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  for  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan the  upward  path.  "  I  know  he  wants 
me,"  she  said  aloud,  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate note  in  her  feeble  voice;  "I  can 
feel  that  he  wants  me."  She  looked 
through  the  straggling  firs  that  dotted  the 
ground  over  which  she  was  now  making 
her  way.  Still  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
Alfred.  Only  the  trees  and  the  under- 
growth, sodden  with  the  long  day's  rain. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  a 
woman's  laughter.  She  stopped,  petrified. 
It  came  from  the  little  thatched  shed 
twenty  yards  away.  The  side  of  the  shed 
was  towards  her  and  only  the  front  of  it 
was  open,  so  that  she  could  not  see  who 
was  within  it.  But  she  knew  that  two 
people  were  there.  One  was  a  woman, 
and  something  told  her  that  the  other  was 
Alfred  Wimple.  For  a  minute  she  could 
not  stir.  Then,  as  if  it  had  been  waiting 
for  a  signal,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  with  a 
soft,  swishing  sound,  upon  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  shed  ;  upon  Aunt  Anne's  thin 
cashmere  shawl ;  upon  all  the  drooping 
vegetation.  The  mistiness  grew  deeper, 
and  from  the  distances  the  night  began  to 
gather.  The  black  figure  standing  in  the 
mist  knew  that  a  few  yards  o£E  there  was 
hidden  from  her  that  which  meant  life  or 
death.  She  went  a  little  nearer  to  the 
shed,  but  her  feet  almost  failed  her,  her 
heart  stood  still,  a  sickening  dread  had 
laid  hold  of  her.  "  I  will  go  round  and 
face  them,"  she  thought,  and  dragged  her- 
self up  to  the  shed.  But  as  she  reached 
the  corner  she  heard  Alfred  Wimple's 
voice. 

"  You  know  it's  only  for  her  money  that 
I  stay  with  the  old  woman,  Caroline"  — 
anQ  she  stopped,  resting  her  head  and 
hands  against  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
shed,  from  sheer  fright  at  what  was  com- 
ing next. 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  give  me  any  of  it," 
the  woman  answered. 

••  I  don't  get  any  myself  now." 
"  Then  what  do  you  stay  with  her  for  ?  " 
"  Because  it  won't  do  to  let  her  slip." 
"  It's  mother  that  makes  such  a  fuss  — 


it's  not  me  ;  though,  of  course,  it's  hard^ 
you  always  being  away  like  this." 

"  Tell  her  she  won't  gain  anything  by 
making  a  fuss,"  Alfred  Wimple  said,  in 
the  hard  voice  Aunt  Anne  knew  so  well. 

"  She  says  all  the  four  years  we  have 
been  married,  you  have  not  kept  me  de- 
cently three  months  together." 

Aunt  Anne  held  on  to  the  shed  for  dear 
life,  and  her  heart  stood  still. 

"  I  shall  keep  you  decently  by  and  by^ 
Caroline." 

"  And  then  she's  always  going  on  about 
what  you  owe  her.  I  daren't  go  up  to 
London  any  more,  she  leads  me  such  a 
life." 

"  Tell  her  I'll  pay  her  by  and  by,"  Alfred 
Wimple  said. 

"I'm  sure  if  it  wasn't  for  grandmother 
being  at  Liphook,  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
do.  Sometimes  I  think  I'd  better  get  a 
place  of  some  sort  —  then  I'd  be  able  to 
help  you." 

"  But  your  grandmother  doesn't  lead 
you  a  life,  Caroline  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  she  made  us  get 
married,  so  she  can't  well,  and  she  has 
kept  mother  quiet  on  that  account;  but 
couldn't  you  come  to  us  again,  Alfred?  I 
don't  believe  grandmother  would  mind. 
She  thinks  you  are  very  wise  to  stay  with 
your  aunt  if  you're  going  to  get  her 
money,  and  often  tells  me  1  am  impatient^ 
but  I  can't  bear  being  parted  like  this." 

"And  I  can't  bear  it  either"  —  some- 
thing that  was  equivalent  to  tenderness 
came  into  his  voice.  Aunt  Anne  drew 
her  breath  as  she  heard  it.  "  You  know  I 
am  fond  of  you ;  I  never  was  fond  of  any- 
body else." 

'*  Mother  says  when  you  first  had  her 
rooms  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  there  was 
some  girl  you  used  to  go  out  with  ?  " 

"She  was  fond  of  me,"  he  said;  "I 
didn't  care  about  her." 

"  My  goodness  !  look  at  the  rain,"  said 
the  woman,  as  it  came  pouring  down; 
"we  must  stay  here  till  it's  over  a  bit. 
Alfred,  you  are  sure  you  are  as  fond  of  me 
as  everr  " 

"  I  am  just  as  fond  of  you ;  I  am  fonder. 
You  don^t  suppose  I  stay  with  an  old 
woman  from  choice,  do  you  ?  I  do  it  just 
as  much  for  your  sake  as  mine,  Caro- 
line." 

"  Call  me  your  wife  again  —  you  haven't 
done  it  lately  —  and  kiss  me,  do  kiss  me  !  " 

"You  are  my  wife,"  he  said,  "and  you 

know  I  am  fond  of  you,  and "    Aunt 

Anne  heard  the  sound  of  his  kisses.  "  I 
like  holding  you  again,"  he  went  on,  "it's 
awful  being  always  with  that  old  woman.'* 
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"Well,  you  don't  have  to  kiss  her,  as 
she's  your  aunt,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  have  to  kiss  her  night  and  morning," 
he  answered  ;  "but  I  get  out  of  her  way 
as  much  as  possible  —  you  can  bet  that." 

"  Mother  and  grandmother  are  always 
•saying,  perhaps  she  will  give  you  the  slip 
and  leave  her  money  to  somebody  else." 

"  I  don't  think  she'll  do  that,"  he  said  ; 
^'  but  that's  one  reason  why  I  keep  a  sharp 
lookout." 

"Hasn't  she  got  anything  now?  You 
don't  seem  to  get  much  out  of  her,  if  she 
has." 

"  She's  a  close-fisted  old  woman.  Come 
tip  closer  on  my  shoulder  —  I  like  feeling 
•your  face  there." 

"Suppose  she  died  to-morrow,"  the 
-woman  said ;  "  where  would  you  be 
then?" 

"Of  course  there's  that  danger.  One 
must  risk  something." 

"  And  is  she  sure  to  get  money  when 
this  —  what  is  it  ?  —  her  cousin  —  dies  ?  " 

"She'll  get  five-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds.  I  have  seen  his  will,  so  I  know 
it's  true." 

"  Does  she  know  herself?" 

"No"  —  and  he  laughed  a  little  short 
laugh. 

Aunt  Anne,  listening  and  shuddering, 
remembered,  oddly,  that  she  had  hardly 
sever  heard  him  laugh  in  her  life  before. 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  to  see  the 
will?" 

"  I  told  you  before,  Caroline,  I  saw  it  in 
-my  uncle's  office  ;  so  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

Aunt  Anne  nodded  her  weary  head  to 
herself.  "  William  Rammage  was  right," 
-she  thought;  "he  is  justified.  I  might 
have  known  that  at  least  he  would  notde- 
-ceive  me." 

**  And  has  she  left  it  all  to  you,  Al- 
fred?" the  girl's  voice  —  for  it  was  a 
girl's  voice  —  asked. 

"Every  penny.  I  took  good  care  of 
that;  and  I'll  take  good  care  she  doesn't 
alter  it,  too." 

"  But  when  do  you  think  she'll  get 
it?" 

"As  soon  as  this  cousin  of  hers  dies. 
He  has  been  dying  these  ever  so  many 
months,"  Alfred  Wimple  said  discontent- 
edly ;  "  only  he's  so  long  about  it." 

"But  she  won't  give  it  to  you  right  away 
when  she  has  got  it  herself.  You'll  have 
-to  wait  till  she  dies." 

"  I  don't  think  she'll  live  long,"  he  said 
grimly;  "I'm  half  afraid,  sometimes,  that 
she  won't  last  as  long  as  he  will,  unless  he 
makes  haste." 


"  We'll  have  good  times,  Alfred,  once 
we've  got  our  money?" 

"  Yes,  we  will,"  he  answered,  with  de- 
termination. iH 

"  You  mustn't  think  that  I  care  only  for  ^| 
the  money,"  the  girl  went  on  ;  "it's  your 
being  away  that  I  care  about  most." 

"  I  care  about  money ;  I  want  money, 
Caroline  —  I  don't  like  being  poor." 

"You  see,  I  have  always  been  poor,  and 
don't  mind  so  much." 

"  You  won't  be  poor  by  and  by,  when 
the  old  woman  is  dead.  I  hope  it  won't 
be  long,  for  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer." 

"  Isn't  she  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"I  suppose  she  means  to  be  kind,"  he 
said  gratingly.  "She  whines  about  me 
so,  and  is  always  wanting  to  kiss  me"  — 
and  he  made  a  harsh  sound  in  his  throat ; 
"  I  can't  bear  being  kissed  by  an  old  wom- 
an." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  when  she  is  your 
aunt;  it  isn't  as  if  you  were  married  to 
her.  Wouldn't  it  be  awful  to  be  married 
to  an  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Ugh  !  I  think  I  should  kill  her,  Car- 
oline.    Let  me  kiss  you." 

"  Let's  say  all  we'll  do  when  we  get  our 
money,  Alfred,  dear,"  the  girl  said,  in  a 
wheedling  voice.  "  I  am  glad  of  this  rain, 
for  we  can't  go  back  till  it  leaves  off  a  bit ; 
let's  say  all  we'll  do  when  we  get  her 
money." 

"  I  believe  you  care  more  about  her 
money  than  you  do  about  me,"  he  said,  in 
the  grumbling  voice  Aunt  Anne  knew 
well. 

"No,  you  don't"  —  and  she  laughed  a 
little  ;  "  you  don't  think  that  a  bit.  I  am 
fonder  of  you  than  the  day  I  was  married." 

"You  were  fond  enough  then,"  he  said 
almost  tenderly ;  "  I  shall  never  forget 
you  kissing  your  wedding  gown  as  you  sat 
and  stitched  at  it  the  night  before." 

"I  thought  I'd  never  get  it  done  in 
time." 

"You  were  determined  to  have  a  new 
one,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  unlucky  if  I 
didn't,  though  there  wasn't  anybody  but 
you  to  see  it.  It  isn't  that  I  care  for 
money,  Alfred,"  she  went  on  —  "don't 
think  it.  It's  only  mother  that  makes'the 
fuss.  We'll  pay  her  up  quick  when  we've 
got  it,  and  we'll  be  awfully  good  to  grand- 
mother ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  wouldn't  care  if 
you  hadn't  a  penny.  It's  only  you  I 
want." 

"And  it's  only  you  I  want,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  cough  that  belied  his  words. 

"What  is  that  rustling,  Alfred?"  — is 
there  any  one  about  ?  " 
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*'  It's  only  the  rain  among  the  grass  and 
leaves;  I  wish  it'd  leave  off  —  I  ought  to 
be  getting  in." 

"What  time  is  she  coming  back  from 
London  ?  " 

"  I  expect  she'll  be  here  soon  now. 
You  had  better  give  me  that  money,  Car- 
oline." 

"It's  hidden  in  my  dress  —  wait  till  I 
get  it  out;  I  hope  mother  won't  hear  I 
was  paid,  or  she'll  wonder  what  I've  done 
with  it." 

"  I  can't  do  without  a  little  money,"  he 
said,  in  the  tone  Aunt  Anne  had  often 
heard;  "and  the  old  woman  is  so  close- 
fisted  she  expects  me  to  account  for  every- 
thing she  gives  me." 

"Well,  there  it  is  —  twenty-two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  I  don't  want  grand- 
mother to  know,  for  she  said  last  time  she 
wondered  you  liked  taking  it." 

"A  man'has  a  right  to  his  wife's  earn- 
ings," he  said  firmly. 

"Well,  I've  got  three  dresses  in  the 
house  to  do;  they'll  come  to  a  good  bit. 
It  isn't  that  I  mind  giving  it.  Alfred, 
there's  some  one  against  the  back  of  the 
shed." 

"  It's  only  the  branches  of  the  trees 
brushing  against  it,"  he  said.  "  I  must 
go  back  —  the  old  woman  will  be  coming 
home." 

"  Don't  go  till  it  stops  raining  a  bit,"  she 
pleaded ;  "  and  put  your  arms  tighter 
round  me,  I  am  not  with  you  so  often 
now.  Aren't  you  glad  I  am  not  an  old 
woman  ?" 

"Ugh!"  —  and  he  made  a  sound  of 
disgust.     "  Old  women  make  me  sick." 

"  Well,  you'll  be  old  long  before  I  am," 
she  said,  with  a  triumphant  laugh.  "My 
goodness  !  look  at  the  rain." 

Aunt  Anne  went  slowly  along  the  narrow 
pathway,  down  into  the  valley,  and  up 
towards  the  larch  and  fir-trees  again.  Her 
strength  was  almost  spent  when  she 
reached  the  garden.  She  bent  her  head 
beneath  the  down-pour,  and  dragged  her- 
self, in  such  frightened  haste  as  she  could 
manage,  to  the  house.  She  stopped  for 
a  moment  beneath  the  veranda,  as  if  to  De 
sure  that  she  was  awake.  She  looked, 
half  incredulously,  down  at  her  wet  and 
clinging  clothes,  and  then  into  the  dark- 
ness and  distance.  Beyond  the  trees  and 
across  the  valley  she  knew  that  two  people 
were  saying  their  good-byes.  She  imag- 
ined their  looks  and  words  and  their  ca- 
resses. It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  theirs  —  it  had  been  pulled  from 
under  her  feet  to  make  a  heaven  for  them. 
She  was  trembling  with  cold  and  fear,  but 
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she  told  herself  that  there  was  one  thing 
left  at  which  she  must  clutch  a  little 
longer  —  her  self-control  and  dignity. 

"  I  thought,"  she  said,  bewildered,  and 
with  the  strange,  hunted  look  on  her  face, 
as  she  entered  the  cottage  — "  I  thought 
God  had  forgiven  me  and  sent  him  back, 
but  it  is  all  a  mistake.  Perhaps  it  is  part 
of  my  punishment."  Everything  looked 
strange  to  her ;  as  if  years  had  passed 
since  she  had  left  it  only  an  hour  ago. 
She  stood  by  the  drawing-room  door  for  a 
moment,  looking  in  at  the  fire  that  had 
burned  up  and  made  a  cheerful  blaze,  but 
she  was  afraid  to  go  nearer  to  it.  She  felt 
like  an  outcast  from  everywhere;  there 
was  no  place  for  her  in  the  world,  no  one 
who  wanted  her,  nothing  left  to  do.  And 
there  was  no  love  for  her,  and  no  forget- 
fulness  ;  she  had  to  bear  pain  —  that  alone 
was  her  portion.  She  wanted  to  lie  down 
and  die,  very  much,  but  death  and  love 
alike  are  often  strangely  difficult  to  those 
who  need  them  most.  She  meandered 
into  the  kitchen,  without  any  settled  plan 
of  what  she  was  going  to  do. 

"Jane,"  she  said,  "the  moment  you 
have  finished  taking  in  the  dinner,  I  want 
you  to  go  up-stairs  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions I  will  give  you." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Jane  answered,  with 
some  astonishment  when  she  had  listened 
to  them  ;  "  but  do  you  mean  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  mean  lo-night,"  Aunt  Anne 
said,  and  turned  away. 

"  Let  me  take  your  shawl,  ma'am ;  it  is 
wringing  wet." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  divest  me 
of  it,"  the  old  lady  said  gently,  "  and  if  you 
will  bring  me  my  cap  and  slippers  ;  I  am 
fatigued,  and  cannot  ascend  the  stairs." 
She  sat  down  for  a  minute,  and  listened 
to  Jane's  footsteps  going  and  returning. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  house  were  full 
of  shame  and  agony  ;  a  single  step  in  any 
direction  might  take  her  into  its  midst  — 
she  did  not  dare  venture  there  till  she  had 
finished  the  task  that  was  before  her.  She 
went  into  the  dining-room,  with  a  strange, 
bewildered  air  still  upon  her,  as  if  she 
were  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  room 
that  she  had  known  so  well,  or  if  it  had, 
somehow,  been  changed  in  the  last  hour. 
The  cloth  was  laid  ;  the  primroses  were  in 
their  place;  the  candles  were  lit,  for  it 
was  nearly  dinner-time;  the  blinds  were 
down,  and  the  curtains  drawn.  She 
looked  at  the  easy-chair  she  had  put  ready 
for  Alfred,  with  the  little  table  beside  it, 
and  the  papers  and  the  violets.  Then  she 
went  up  to  the  mantelpiece  and  rang  a 
hand-bell  that  stood  oa  it. 
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"  Jane,"  she  said,  "  take  away  Mr.  Wim- 
ple's slippers  —  he  will  not  require  them  ; 
put  them  with  the  other  things  as  I  told 
you."  She  pushed  the  easy-chair  to  its 
place,  away  from  the  fire,  put  the  little 
table  back  into  the  corner,  and  hid  the 
papers  and  the  violets  out  of  sight,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  them.  She 
looked  at  the  cloth  again,  and  taking  up 
the  things  that  had  been  laid  for  her,  car- 
ried them  to  the  sideboard. 

"  You  need  not  set  a  place  for  me,"  she 
said  to  Jane,  who  still  lingered,  half  won- 
deringly,  "I  dined  early  in  town;  it  is 
only  for  Mr.  Wimple"  —  and  she  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  She  hesitated 
for  a  moment  by  the  door ;  she  felt  as  if 
the  dead  people  who  had  known  it  in  by- 
gone years  were  softly  crowding  into  it 
DOW,  as  if  they  would  witness  the  scene 
that  was  before  her,  and  look  on  at  all  she 
had  to  bear,  just  for  a  little  while,  before 
she  became  one  of  them.  She  gathered 
courage  to  walk  to  one  of  the  chairs;  she 
put  the  peacock  screen  beside  her  and 
waited.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by, 
while  she  stared  at  the  fire  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  head  drooping,  or  at  the 
darkness  outside  the  windows  that  looked 
towards  the  garden.  But  she  could 
scarcely  bear  to  turn  her  head  in  that 
direction.  All  the  time  she  was  listening, 
curiously  and  with  a  shrinking  dread,  for 
the  sound  of  footsteps.  Jane  came  to 
her. 

"The  dinner  is  ready,"  she  said  ;  "it's 
a  pity  Mr.  Wimple  don't  come  —  I  wanted 
to  get  home  to  mother  a  bit  early  to-night. 
Her  cough  was  worse  this  morning." 

"  You  can  go  as  soon  as  you  have  fin- 
ished your  duties,"  Aunt  Anne  said  ;  "  and 
remind  me  to  pay  you  your  wages,  for  I 

am  often  oblivious '*    The  words  died 

away  on  her  lips.  She  heard  the  handle  of 
the  hall  door  turn. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  rain  showed  no  signs  of  abating, 
but  Alfred  Wimple  was  chilly  and  hungry. 
Moreover,  he  was  tired  of  the  tiie-d-tite\n 
the  shed,  and  he  had  a  dull  curiosity  to 
hear  the  result  of  Aunt  Anne's  visit  to 
town.  It  was  certain  to  provide  some  sort 
of  excitement  for  the  evening.  If  she  had 
brought  back  money  he  would  reap  the 
benefit  of  it ;  if  she  had  not,  he  could  at 
least  make  her  suffer,  and  to  watch  her 
suffer  would  provide  him  a  satisfaction 
over  which  he  gloated  more  and  more  with 
every  experience  of  it.  He  buttoned  his 
coat,  turned  up  the  bottoms  of  his  trou- 
sers, and  looked  for  his  umbrella;  then 


j  hesitated  a  moment  and  looked  out  at  the 
weather.     He  hated  rain. 

•'  I  wish  1  had  thought  to  bring  myself 
an  umbrella,"  his  companion  said  ;  "  it's  a 
long  way  across.    Joe  Pook  is  over  at  the 
King's  Head  with  his  cart,  and  he'll  drive     fl 
me  back,  but  it's  a  good  bit  to  there."  f 

Alfred  Wimple  coughed. 

"  I  can't  let  you  have  mine  " —  and  he 
held  it  firmly;  "my  chest  is  not  strong." 

"  I  wasn't  saying  it  for  that,"  she  an- 
swered;  "I  was  only  thinking  it  was  a 
pity  I  didn't  bring  one.  Good-bye;  you'll 
take  care  of  yourself,  won't  you?" 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said,  in  his  most  som- 
bre manner,  as  though  he  felt  it  to  be  an      ^ 
important  undertaking.    "  Good-bye,  Care-     |fl 
line."  ^ 

Before  they  were  many  yards  apart  she 
turned  and  went  after  him.  Her  jacket 
was  already  wet*  with  rain;  her  black 
straw  hat  was  shining.  There  was  an 
anxious  excitement  in  her  manner. 

"Alfred" — she  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  looked  at  his  face  while  she 
spoke  —  "you  care  about  me  really,  don't 
you?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  now  ?  "  he  asked 
severely. 

"  I  don't  know.  Mother  said  once  that 
you  had  love  for  nothing  but  yourself.  It 
isn't  true,  is  it?  Sometimes  I  think  I 
would  have  done  better  if  I  had  married 
Albert  Spark.  I  believe  he's  fonder  of 
me  now  than  you  are." 

He  looked  impatient  and  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  He  could  not  understand  unselfish 
love ;  self-protection  was  his  own  strongest 
feeling  ;  everything  else  was  merely  a 
means,  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  attaining  it. 

"  You  mustn't  keep  me  in  the  rain,"  he 
said  ;  "  the  old  woman  will  be  back  by  this 
time.  Why  do  3'ou  think  I  don't  care  for 
you?" 

"  I  don't  know  "  —  and  as  she  spoke 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  ;  "  I  think  it 
was  because  you  just  let  me  go  in  the  rain 
and  didn't  see  that  I'd  get  wet  through. 
It  doesn't  matter,  but  I'd  like  you  to  have 
seen  it." 

"  You  are  stronger  than  I  am.  It  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  get  wet ;  I  came  out 
in  the  rain  to  meet  you." 

"  And  then,  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say 
it,  but  you  took  the  money  and  didn't  offer 
me  a  shilling  to  keep  for  myself." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  it.  You 
can't  expect  me  to  go  without  anything  in 
my  pocket  ?  " 

"  No  "  —  and  she  burst  into  tears ;  "  it's 
only  sometimes  I  get  dissatisfied,"  she 
added  apologetically. 
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•*  You  should  have  done  it  in  the  shed. 
You  ought  not  to  keep  me  here  in  the  rain. 
You  know  that." 

"No,  I  oughtn't;  you  go  on,  dear"  — 
there  was  sudden  repentance  in  her  voice. 
"Just  kiss  me  and  say  you  are  fond  of  me 
again."  He  leaned  over  her,  and  'for  a 
moment  his  eyes  flashed,  as  he  kissed 
her  with  a  loathsome  eagerness  that  left 
the  woman's  heart  more  hungry  than  be- 
fore. 

"I  am  fond  of  you,"  he  said;  "you 
know  I  am  fond  of  you — •  when  I  see  you. 
But  I  can't  come  to  Liphook  to  be  dunned 
for  money." 

•*  I  always  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  things 
for  you  ;  and  if  I  have  plenty  of  work  I'll 
take  care  it's  more  comfortable,  if  you'll 
only  come.  There,  go  now,  Alfred  dear. 
I  don't  want  to  keep  you  in  the  wet.  It's 
only  that  we  have  been  married  these  four 
years,  and,  somehow,  we  never  seem  to 
have  got  any  good  of  it  yet."  She  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck  for  a  moment.  "  I'm 
awful  fond  of  you  I  "  she  said,  and  turned 
away. 

Something  in  her  voice  touched  him  ;  or 
it  might  have  been  that  he  was  fonder  of 
her  than  he  supposed,  for  as  he  went 
by  the  pathway  that  poor  Aunt  Anne  had 
hurried  along,  bowed  down  with  insult  and 
despair,  only  twenty  minutes  before,  there 
was  a  less  sullen  expression  than  usual  on 
his  face.  He  thought  of  the  clinging 
hands  and  tearful  eyes,  and  the  undis- 
guised love  written  on  her  face,  with  some- 
thing like  satisfaction.  He  would  settle 
down  with  her,  once  he  possessed  the 
money.  He  liked  the  idea  of  it ;  it  would 
be  good  to  be  waited  upon  by  her,  to  go 
abroad  with  her  perhaps,  to  buy  comfort 
and  luxury,  and  to  feel  her  hanging  about 
him.  He  lingered  in  thought  over  her 
caresses ;  he  remembered  Aunt  Anne's 
and  shuddered.  He  had  said  truly  enough 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  latter  much 
longer  ;  toleration  had  grown  to  endurance, 
endurance  to  dislike,  and  dislike  to  loath- 
ing. He  was  sensible  of  even  being  be- 
neath the  same  roof  with  her;  her  voice 
irritated  him,  her  touch  produced  a  feeling 
that  was  almost  fear.  Every  step  he  made 
now  towards  the  house  that  contained  her 
was  reluctant  and  almost  shrinking.  He 
could  just  bear  life  with  her  if  she  gave 
him  good  food  and  comfort  and  money  he 
could  not  obtain  elsewhere ;  but  unless 
she  gave  him  these  things,  which  he 
counted  worth  any  price  that  could  be 
paid,  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  stay 
with  her  longer.  Warmth  and  idleness 
and  comfort  were  gods  to  him ;    but  his 


loathing  for  the  poor  soul  who  had  strug- 
gled for  months  to  give  them  to  him  was 
developing  into  horror.  He  waited,  dog- 
gedly, day  after  day,  for  Sir  William  Ram- 
mage's  death.  When  that  happened  he 
would  seize  the  money  that  would  be  hers 
and,  without  mercy,  leave  her  to  her  fate; 
he  and  Caroline  would  get  away  till  she 
were  dead.  If  she  would  not  give  it  bira 
easily,  then  he  would  make  life  impossible 
for  her  to  bear.  He  had  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  murdering  her,  but  in  imagina- 
tion he  often  put  his  hands  round  her 
throat,  and  all  his  fingers  felt  her  life 
growing  still  beneath  them.  He  resented 
everything  she  did  :  her  voice,  her  foot- 
step, her  tender,  wrinkled  face  ;  he  felt 
as  if  her  winking  left  eye  were  driving 
him  mad  —  as  if  there  was  poison  in  her 
breath.  He  considered  her  life  an  offence 
against  him,  except  as  a  means  of  giving 
him  money.  When  once  she  had  done 
that,  when  she  had  given  him  the  thou- 
sands for  which  he  had  married  her,  he 
wanted  her  forever  out  of  his  sight,  and 
underground  ;  he  gloated  in  imagination 
over  the  deepness  of  the  grave  into  which 
he  would  have  her  put,  and  the  silence 
and  darkness  that  would  surround  her. 

He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  dip.  He 
reflected,  with  triumph,  that  it  was  too 
late  for  any  question  of  going  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  the  half  past  six  o'clock  train. 
He  thought  of  the  rain  that  would  fall 
upon  her  as  she  drove  to  the  cottage.  He 
wondered  if  she  had  left  her  cloak  behind, 
and  imagined  the  cold  and  pain  she  would 
suffer  without  it.  He  could  see  her  in  the 
open  cart,  bending  her  head  and  shoulders 
beneath  the  grey  storm,  carrying  the  bag 
that  contained  the  dinner  for  him,  and  he 
imagined  the  bulging  condition  in  which 
the  bag  would  return.  If  she  had  not 
brought  back  all  he  considered  necessary 
for  his  comfort,  she  would  tremble  to  see 
him,  and  he  would  not  spare  her  one 
single  pang.  He  was  among  the  firs  and 
larches,  within  sight  of  the  cottage  win- 
dows. He  hated  to  think  that  she  was 
behind  them  —  that  almost  immediately 
he  would  be  in  the  same  room  with  her, 
sitting  opposite  to  her  at  table.  He 
thought  of  himself  as  a  martyr,  and  of  her 
as  a  loathsome  burden,  a  presence  that 
had  no  right  to  be  inflicted  on  him  ;  one 
that  he  would  be  justified  in  using  any 
means  within  his  power  to  remove.  His 
feeling  for  her  had  grown  in  intensity  till 
it  threatened  to  burst  the  bonds  of  reserve 
and  silence  in  which  he  had  wrapped  him- 
self. It  was  only  with  an  effort  that  he 
could  keep  in  all  the  lashing  words  that 
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hatred  could  suggest.  He  went  up  the 
pathway,  as  slowly  as  she  herself  had 
done,  and  walked  round  the  house  under 
the  veranda.  Unknowingly,  in  putting 
the  easy-chair  back  into  its  place,  Aunt 
Anne  had  pushed  aside  a  little  bit  of  the 
dining-room  curtain.  He  looked  in  and 
saw  the  table  laid,  the  candles  lit,  and  the 
bowl  of  primroses  ;  they  were  a  sign  that 
she  had  returned,  and  had  not  returned 
empty-handed.  He  noticed  that  only  one 
place  was  laid,  and  he  wondered  vaguely 
what  it  meant.  He  thought  of  Aunt 
Anne's  face,  and  a  sickening  feeling  came 
over  him.  If  it  had  only  been  a  girl's 
face  to  which  he  was  going  in,  a  young 
woman  who  would  come  to  meet  him,  and 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  call 
him  endearing  names,  instead  of  the  old 
woman,  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  to  whom 
iQ  a  moment  or  two  he  would  have  to 
submit  himself.  He  went  towards  the 
front  door,  vaguely  determining  that  he 
would  make  her  miserable  that  night.  He 
had  a  right  to  everything  she  could  give, 
but  she  had  no  right  to  intrude  herself 
upon  his  sight,  and  he  would  make  her 
feel  it. 

There  was  a  click  at  the  gate.  Some 
one  had  entered  the  garden  from  the  road. 
He  stopped.  A  boy  came  up  to  him 
through  the  darkness. 

"Wimple?  A  telegram,  sir.  There  is 
sixpence  for  porterage."  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  among  the  silver  the  woman  had 
given  him  in  the  shed;  he  found  the  six- 
pence, and  the  boy  departed.  He  opened 
the  yellow  envelope,  and  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  with  the  telegram  in  his  hand. 
He  guessed  what  it  meant.  He  took  a 
match  from  his  pocket,  struck  a  light,  and, 
protecting  it  from  the  wind  with  his  hat, 
read :  — 

Died  at  five  o'clock  from  sudden  attack. 

He  screwed  it  up  into  a  ball  and  put  it 
carefully  into  his  pocket.  His  feeling  for 
Aunt  Anne  changed  in  a  moment ;  he  felt 
that  for  this  one  evening,  at  any  rate,  he 
would  endure  her  —  he  would  even  be 
civil  —  since  it  was  through  her  that  he 
was  about  to  gain  all  he  wanted.  He 
looked  up  at  the  cottage  before  he  entered 
it  with  the  almost  pleasant  feeling  with 
which  a  prisoner  sometimes  looks  at  his 
cell  before  he  departs  into  freedom.  Aunt 
Anne  was  sitting  by  the  drawing-room 
iire  ;  he  lingered  by  the  doorway. 

"  You  are  home,  then  ?  "  he  said.  There 
was  something  exalted  in  his  voice,  that 
at  another  time  would  have  made  her  look 
up  at  him  lovingly,  as  he  expected  to  see 


her  do  now.  But,  instead,  she  answered 
coldly  and  without  any  words  of  greet- 
ing:— 

*'Yes,  Alfred,  I  am  home." 

"What  did  you  do  in  town?"  She 
winked  haughtily  and  did  not  speak. 
"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  I  did  a  great  deal,  and  learned  many 
things  of  which  I  will  tell  you  when  you 
have  finished  your  dinner.  It  is  quite 
ready  —you  will  be  good  enough  to  go  to 
it,  Alfred." 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly,  and  felt 
a  little  uneasiness. 

"Are  you  coming?"  he  asked,  seeing 
that  she  did  not  move. 

"  No,  I  have  dined ;  but  I  trust  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  provided  for 
you,"  she  said  coldly.  Something  in  her 
manner  forced  him  reluctantly  to  obey. 
He  went  into  the  dining-room;  she  shut 
the  door  that  led  into  it  and  waited  in  the 
firelight.  Jane  came  in  after  she  had 
served  the  sole,  and  drew  down  the  blinds 
and  arranged  the  curtains  and  threw  some 
wood  on  the  fire. 

"  There  is  only  one  candle  left,"  she 
said,  "  till  the  two  in  the  dining-room  are 
done  with." 

"  It  is  quite  sufiScient;  you  can  light  it 
and  put  it  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  you 
have  finished  waiting  upon  Mr.  Wimple 
you  will  go  up-stairs  and  do  what  I  have 
told  you"  —  and  she  was  left  alone  again. 
While  she  looked  at  the  fire  she  could  al- 
most imagine  Alfred  Wimple  eating  his 
sole  ;  she  knew  when  it  was  finished  ;  she 
listened  while  Jane  entered  and  pushed 
his  plate  through  the  buttery-hatch ;  she 
heard  the  chicken  arrive,  and  imagined 
Alfred  Wimple  solemnly  carving  it.  Her 
heart  beat  faster  as  he  went  on  towards 
the  end  of  his  feast;  she  was  impatient 
for  the  crisis  to  begin.  At  last  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  at  her  curiously.  She  rose  and 
stood,  facing  him,  on  the  rug. 

"Did  you  bring  a  paper  from  tpwn, 
Anne  ?  "  he  asked,  without  a  word  of  grati- 
tude for  his  dainty  dinner. 

"Yes,  I  brought  some  papers  ;  but  you 
will  not  require  them."  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  firmly,  "  I  wish 
you  to  know,  Alfred,  that  you  are  about  to 
leave  this  house  never  to  enter  it  again." 

"What  do  you  mean? "he  asked, and 
fastened  his  eyes  on  her  with  only  a  little 
more  expression  in  them  than  usual. 

"I  mean  that  I  know  everything." 

"  Have  you  seen  my  uncle  ?  "  he  asked, 
betraying  no  surprise,  and  not  moving 
from  the  doorway  by  which  he  stood. 
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"He  is  in  Scotland  for  a  fortnight  — 
but  I  know  everything.  I  know  that  you 
have  insulted  and  defamed  me."  She 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  so  calmly  that 
he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought  she  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  her  own 
words.  "Till  I  met  you,"  she  went  on, 
"  I  bore  an  unsullied  name  and  reputa- 
tion." 

"  What  have  I  done  to  your  name  and 
reputation  ?  "  he  asked,  and  closed  his  lips 
as  though  he  were  almost  stupefied  with 
silence.  But  he  went  a  step  towards  her, 
with  a  shrinking,  defensive  movement. 
She  retreated  towards  the  table  on  which 
the  candle  stood,  a  flickering  witness  of 
the  scene  between  them  —  a  scene  full  of 
shame  and  suffering  and  unconfessed  fear 
for  her,  and  of  cruelty  and  loathing  and 
bewilderment  for  him ;  but  for  both 
strangely  destitute  of  fire  and  passion. 

"You  have  ruined  both,"  she  said. 
"You  have  dared  to  make  a  pretence  of 
marriage  with  me,  though  you  were  mar- 
ried already  to  an  inferior  person  whom 
you  had  known  at  your  lodgings." 

"  Who  told  you  this?" 

"  I  have  seen  and  heard  her.  I  know 
everything.  You  will  retire  from  my  pres- 
ence this  evening,  and  never  enter  it 
again." 

"It  is  not  true,"  he  said  shortly,  and 
made  another  step  forwards,  and  again  she 
retreated. 

"It  is  true.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to 
Liphook  and  expose  your  infamous  be- 
havior." 

"  If  you  dare,"  he  said  almost  fiercely, 
and  then,  suddenly,  he  changed  his  note. 
"  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  Anne,"  he  added, 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  seen  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  lying  would  serve  him  noth- 
ing. "  But  I  was  fond  of  you  ;  I  told  you 
there  were  many  difficulties  the  night  I 
asked  you  to  marry  me." 

'*  No,  Alfred"  — and  for  the  first  time 
her  lips  quivered  —  "you  were  not  fond 
of  me.  Even  then  you  were  calculating 
that  you  would  get  the  money  Sir  William 
Rammage  had  left  me  in  his  will." 

"  What  should  I  know  about  his  will  ?  " 

"  You  were  aware  of  its  contents.  You 
went  to  him  in  regard  to  the  instructions. 
I  have  heard  everything  from  his  own 
lips."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
still  there  was  no  expression  in  his  dull 
eyes, 

"  Rammage  could  not  tell  you  that  I 
was  married,"  he  said  presently.  "Where 
did  you  get  that  ridiculous  story  from  ?  " 

"It  is  not  a  ridiculous  story.  You 
have  married  a  common   dressmaker,  and 


you  presumed  after  that  to  insult  and  im- 
pose on  me." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  —  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  almost 
curiously. 

"  I  shall  not  treat  you  with  the  severity 
you  deserve,  but  you  will  leave  this  house 
to-night  and  never  enter  it  again." 

"  I  should  go  to  Liphook.  You  would 
not  like  that,  Anne." 

"Alfred,"  she  said  indignantly,  "I 
could  not  accept  shame  and  degradation, 
even  from  a  man  I  love.  Besides,  I  have 
no  longer  any  love  for  you.  You  will  not 
dare  to  offer  me  that.  Every  moment 
that  you  stay  in  my  presence  is  an  insult. 
I  must  insist  on  your  leaving  this  house 
at  once." 

"Where  am  I  to  go?"  he  asked,  still 
curiously. 

"That  is  for  your  consideration.  You 
and  I  are  apart." 

"  I  have  no  money,"  he  said,  too  much 
astonished,  though  he  made  no  sign  of 
it,  to  fight  her  fairly. 

"  You  have  sufficient  money  for  your 
present  necessities,  Alfred.  You  must 
not  think  that  you  can  deceive  me  any- 
longer.  I  know  everything  about  you." 
Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  asked  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  a 
threat,  though  it  had  no  effect  upon  her :  — 

"  Have  you  been  to  Liphook  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I  have  been, 
Alfred  ;  I  have  discovered  your  baseness, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  I  know  that  our 
marriage  was  a  mockery,  that  you  dared 
to  offer  me  what  you  had  already  given  to 
another  woman.  You  will  go  back  to  her, 
and  at  once.  You  came  to  me  solely  for 
my  money,  and  of  that  you  will  not  have 
one  penny  piece."  Still  he  stood  looking 
at  her  speechlessly,  while  with  each  word 
she  said  his  loathing  for  her  increased  and 
his  anger  grew  more  difficult  to  control. 
His  lips  parted  and  showed  his  teeth, 
white  and  clenched  together. 

"  I  will  have  the  money  yet ;  and  you 
shall  suffer,"  he  said. 

"You  will  not,"  she  answered,  with  a 
determined  wink.  "  I  have  taken  care  of 
that." 

"You  have  left  it  to  me." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent;  then  a 
light  broke  upon  her,  and  she  spoke 
quickly. 

"Alfred,"  she  said,  "  I  know  now  why 
you  put  your  name  in  my  will  without 
mentioning  the  relationship  in  which  I 
supposed  you  stood  to  me,  and  why  you 
did  not  put  my  name  in  yours,  but  only 
said  that  you  left  everything  to  your  wife. 
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You  were  deliberately  insulting  me,  and 
deceiving  me  most  cruelly  even  then,  on 
the  day  I  thought  most  sacred." 

"  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  me,"  he 
said,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  last 
speech.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  an- 
swer him.  Only  a  few  hours  before,  and 
the  deceptions  of  which  she  had  known 
him  then  to  be  guilty  had  but  made  him 
dearer  to  her.  She  had  loved  him  with  all 
her  own  strength,  and  supposed  him  to 
possess  it.  She  had  idealized  him  with 
her  own  goodness,  till  she  had  mistaken  it 
for  his.  She  had  never  once  realized  that 
any  comfort  she  gathered  in  through  him 
was  but  her  own  feeling  returning  to 
soothe  her  a  little  with  its  beauty.  Now 
all  the  glamour  had  vanished,  she  loathed 
and  shrank  from  him»  just  as  he  had  done 
from  her.     It  was  like  a  death  agony. 

"  I  was  fond  of  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
loved  you  more  than  all  the  world,  and  I 
would  have  given  you  my  life,  I  would 
have  worked  for  your  daily  bread.  I 
wanted  nothing  in  the  world  but  you,  Al- 
fred ;  but  I  am  undeceived.  You  must  go ; 
you  must  leave  me,  and  at  once.  I  have 
desired  Jane  to  pack  your  things " 

"  I  shall  stay,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
made  her  look  up  quickly.  "I  do  not 
mean  to  go  until  I  have  the  money  Wil- 
liam Rammage  has  left  you." 

"You  will  not  have  one  penny  piece 
of  it,"  she  answered. 

*'  I  will,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet,  deter- 
mined look  she  knew  well  in  his  dull  eyes. 
"  He  has  left  it  to  you,  and  you  have  left 
it  to  me.     I  mean  to  have  it." 

"  It  is  no  use  trying  to  intimidate  me, 
Alfred,"  she  said;  "it  is  too  late.  To- 
morrow I  shall  make  another  disposition 
of  my  property." 

"No,  you  will  not,"  he  said;'  "for  I 
shall  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight  till  you 
are  dead,  and  you  will  be  dead  soon." 

"  You  will  gain  nothing  by  that,  Alfred. 
William  Rammage  also  will  make  another 
disposition  of  his  property  to-morrow,  for 
I  told  him  of  our  marriage." 

"  No,  he  will  not,  Anne  "  —  he  looked  at 
her  with  awful  triumph  —  "for  he  is  dead 
already." 

"Dead  already?  You  are  trying  to 
hoodwink  me,  Alfred;  and  if  it  is  true  it 
will  not  alter  my  intention  or  prevent  me 
from  carrying  it  out,"  she  answered,  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  know  that  her  prom- 
ised wealth  had  vanished.  There  was  a 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  then  the  back  door 
closed.  Aunt  Anne  quaked  when  she 
heard  it,  for  she  knew  that  Jane  had  gone 
home   without   coming  to  say  the  usual 
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good-night.  He  heard  it,  too,  and  his  tone 
altered  in  a  moment. 

"You  will  have  no  chance  of  altering 
your  intention,  Anne,"  he  said,  and  went 
another  step  towards  her. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  fearless 
wink. 

"  Because  you  shall  not  live  to  do  it  "  — 
and  he  went  a  little  nearer;  still  she  did 
not  quail  for  a  moment. 

"And  you  think  when  I  am  dead  you 
will  go  and  spend  my  money  with  the 
woman  at  Liphook  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "I  like  her,  and  I 
loathe  you!"  He  drew  the  word  out  as 
if  he  gloated  over  the  sound  of  it,  and  the 
awful  look  came  into  his  eyes  again. 

"  Heaven  has  frustrated  your  design," 
she  said.  "  Alfred,  if  you  kill  me  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  it,  and  the  law  will  punish 
5'ou.  William  Rammage  has  burned  his 
will.  He  burned  it  to-day  before  my  eyes, 
when  he  heard  that  I  had  disgraced  my 
family  and  my  name  by  a  marriage  with 
you." 

'•^  Burned  it  P"*  He  put  out  his  hands, 
almost  as  if  he  were  going  to  strangle  her. 
"Then  I  shall  go;  I  shall  go  —  when  it 
suits  me.  I  only  wanted  your  money. 
A  young  man  does  not  marry  an  old 
woman  for  anything  but  money,  Anne. 
You  are  loathsome  —  loathsome  and  un- 
wholesome," he  repeated,  watching  the 
efifectof  every  word  upon  her — "and  I 
have  loathed  being  with  you.  I  shall  go 
to  the  other  woman.  She  is  my  wife  ;  I 
like  her  —  she  is  young,  not  old  and 
loathsome  like  you  !  I  only  married  you 
for  the  sake  of  your  money."  Aunt  Anne 
never  moved  an  inch  ;  she  only  watched 
him  steadily,  as  slowly  he  brought  out  his 
sentences,  pausing  between  each  one. 
"You  have  kept  me  from  her  all  these 
months,"  he  went  on,  concentrating  him- 
self on  every  word  he  said  ;  "  and  now  you 
have  taken  from  me  the  money  I  deserved 
for  being  with  you  —  for  being  with  a 
wrinkled,  withered  old  woman." 

She  did  not  move  or  speak.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  showed  his  teeth  again,  then 
slowly  lifted  his  hands. 

"Anne,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
strangle  you"  — and  he  bent  over  her. 
He  had  no  intention  of  doing  it,  but  it 
pleased  him  to  torture  and  threaten  her. 

"If  you  dare  to  touch  me "  she  said, 

and  a  shriek  burst  from  her.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  door  opening  and  of  foot- 
steps entering. 

"  Jane  ! "  shouted  Aunt  Anne,  "  Jane  ! " 
Jane  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"  If  you   please,    ma'am,    I    heard    Mr. 
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Knox,  the  policeman,  go  by,  and  you  said 
you  wanted  him."  Alfred  Wimple  stared 
at  her  in  astonishment,  and  his  face 
blanched.  Aunt  Anne  recovered  her  self- 
possession  in  a  moment,  though  she  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot. 

"If  you  will  ask  him  to  stay  in  the 
kitchen,  I  will  speak  to  him,"  she  said. 
Then  she  turned  to  Alfred  Wimple  again. 

"  You  will  only  get  yourself  laughed  at," 
he  said.  She  was  silent  a  moment ;  she 
saw  what  was  in  his  thoughts  and  took 
advantage  of  it. 

"You  do  not  deserve  my  clemency," 
she  said,  "  but  I  will  extend  it  to  you,  pro- 
vided you  will  go  from  the  house  this 
minute.  If  you  do  not  I  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  punish  you." 

He  was  trembling  so  that  he  could  not 
speak. 

She  opened  the  door.  "Jane,"  she 
called,  "get  Mr.  Wimple's  portmanteau; 
iiave  you  put  everything  into  it?" 

"  Everything  but  the  slippers.  It's 
raining,  ma'am,"  Jane  added,  not  in  the 
least  understanding  what  was  going  on. 
But  Aunt  Anne  had  shut  the  door,  and 
turned  to  Alfred  Wimple  again. 

"  Now  you  will  go  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  cannot  go  in  the  rain,"  he  answered, 
and  made  a  sound  in  his  throat;  "you 
know  how  bad  my  cough  is.  You  cannot 
turn  me  out  in  this  weather.  I  was  angry 
just  now.     I  did  not  mean  it." 

"  You  will  go  immediately,"  she  said ; 
"  you  shall  not  remain  another  hour  under 
my  roof." 

"  It  will  kill  me  to  go  in  this  rain,"  he 
said  doggedly. 

"  You  would  have  killed  me  when  you 
thought  you  would  get  William  Ram- 
mage's  money  by  it;  you  are  not  fit  to 
remain  another  hour  in  the  same  house 
with  the  woman  you  have  wronged,  and 
you  shall  not.  Your  coat  is  in  the  hall, 
ready  for  you"  —  and  she  went  towards 
the  door.  "  You  will  go  this  very  moment, 
and  you  will  never  venture  to  come  near 
tne  again." 

•'  I  have  been  coughing  all  day,"  he  al- 
most pleaded,  utterly  confounded  by  the 
turn  things  had  taken. 

"  I  brought  you  some  lozenges  from 
London,  before  I  knew  all  your  baseness  " 
—  and  she  fumbled  in  her  pocket.  "  Here 
they  are,  and  you  can  take  them  with  you." 
She  put  them  down  before  him  on  the 
table,  and  went  slowly  out  to  the  kitchen. 
"  Officer,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not  detain  you 
about  the  wood  this  evening.  I  want  you 
to  walk  with  Mr.  Wimple  as  far  as  Sleg- 
galls',  and  see  him  into  a  wagonette  ;  and 


there,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "is  a 
half-crown  to  recompense  you  for  your 
trouble." 

"  It's  very  wet,  ma'am  ;  is  the  gentleman 
obliged  to  go  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes"  —  and,  winking  sternly,  she 
opened  the  street  door  wide.  "  Yes,  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to-night."  With  a  puzzled 
air  Jane  picked  up  the  portmanteau.  Al- 
fred Wimple  took  it  from  her  with  sulky 
reluctance.  For  a  moment  they  all  stood 
looking  out  at  the  blackness  of  the  fir-trees 
and  listened  to  the  falling  rain.  Aunt 
Anne  turned  to  the  little  hat-stand  in  the 
hall.  "Here  is  an  umbrella,  Alfred,"  she 
said,  "  and  you  have  your  lozenges.  Good- 
night, officer"  —  and  she  did  not  say 
another  word.  The  two  men  went  out 
together.  She  shut  the  door,  double- 
locked  it,  and  drew  the  bolts  at  the  top 
and  bottom  —  it  was  the  last  sound  that 
Alfred  Wimple  heard  as  he  left  the  cot- 
tage. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  still,  listening 
to  his  footsteps ;  she  waited  to  hear  the 
click  of  the  gate  as  it  shut  behind  them. 
Then,  with  a  strange,  dazed  manner,  as  if 
she  were  not  quite  sure  that  she  was 
awake,  she  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

'*  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  asked  the  ser- 
vant, "  isn't  Mr.  Wimple  coming  back  to- 
night?—  for  you  won't  like  being  left 
alone,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
mother." 

"You  can  go  to  her,"  Aunt  Anne  an- 
swered. A  desperate  longing  to  be  alone 
was  upon  her ;  she  wanted  to  think  quietly, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  so  while  any 
one  remained  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
her.  She  was  impatient  for  a  spell  of  lone- 
liness before  she  died.  She  felt  that  she 
was  going  to  die,  that  she  had  heard  her 
death-sentence  in  the  shed  beyond  the  val- 
ley. There  was  no  gainsaying  it  —  shame 
and  agony  were  going  to  kill  her.  But 
first  she  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  realize  all 
that  had  happened,  and  how  it  had  come 
about.  She  remembered  suddenly,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  that  Alfred  had  stated 
that  Sir  William  Rammage  was  dead. 
It  was  untrue,  of  course  —  Alfred  could 
not  have  known.  Besides,  William  Ram- 
mage's  life  or  death  concerned  her  no 
longer  ;  in  his  money  she  took  no  further 
interest.  She  only  wanted  to  be  alone 
and  to  think.  "  You  can  go  to  your 
mother,  Jane,"  she  repeated  ;  *'  I  wish  to 
be  left  alone  ;  I  have  a  predilection  for 
solitude." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  the  girl  answered  hes- 
itatingly —  "and   you   said    I  was  to  re- 
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mind  you  about  the  wages ;  I  wouldn't, 
only  mother's  bad." 

*'  I  will  pay  them,"  She  opened  her 
purse  and  counted  out  the  few  silver 
coins  left  in  it.  "I  must  remain  a  six- 
pence in  your  debt;  this  is  all  the  change 
I  have  for  the  moment."  She  put  her 
empty  purse  down  on  the  table,  and  knew 
that  she  had  not  a  penny  left  in  the 
world.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent ; 
she  looked  puzzled,  as  if  she  were  doing 
a  mental  sum.  Then  she  looked  up. 
"Jane,"  she  said,  "you  can  take  the  re- 
mains of  the  chicken  and  the  sole  to  your 
mother,  and  anything  else  that  was  left 
from  dinner.  I  shall  not  require  it."  She 
dreaded  seeing  anything  that  Alfred 
Wimple  had  touched.  She  felt  that,  even 
down  to  the  smallest  detail,  she  must  rid 
herself  of  all  that  had  had  to  do  with  her 
life  of  shame  and  disgrace,  and  there  was 
not  much  time  left  her  in  which  to  do  it. 
She  must  begin  at  once;  when  she  had 
made  her  life  clean  and  spotless  again 
she  would  look  up  and  meet  death  un- 
abashed. 

"  I  am  ready,  ma'am,"  Jane  said  pres- 
ently, and  looked  in,  with  her  basket  on 
her  arm.  Aunt  Anne  got  up  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  back  door,  in  order  to 
see  that  it  was  made  fast.  She  shook 
with  fear  when  she  beheld  the  night. 
Under  that  sky  and  through  the  darkness 
Alfred  Wimple  was  making  his  way  to 
Liphook.  The  very  air  seemed  to  have 
pollution  in  it.  She  retreated  thankfully 
to  the  covering  of  the  cottage  ;  but  the 
stillness  appalled  her,  once  she  was 
wholly  alone  in  it.  She  stood  in  the  hall 
for  a  moment  and  listened;  there  was 
not  a  sound.  She  waited  for  a  moment 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  remembered 
Alfred's  room  above,  from  which  every 
trace  of  him  had  been  removed,  but  she 
had  not  courage  to  mount  the  stairs. 
She  went  back  into  the  little  drawing- 
room  and  shut  the  door,  and  taking  up 
her  empty  purse  from  beside  the  candle- 
stick put  it  into  her  pocket.  As  in  the 
morning  her  hand  touched  something  that 
should  not  be  there  ;  but  she  knew  what 
it  was  this  time,  and  pulled  it  out  quickly. 
It  was  the  blue  tie  that  she  had  kissed  in 
the  train.  With  almost  a  cry  of  horror, 
as  if  it  were  a  deadly  snake,  she  threw  it 
on  the  fire  and  held  it  down  with  the 
poker,  as  William  Rammage  had  held 
down  his  burning  will.  As  she  did  so 
her  eyes  caught  the  wedding  ring  on  her 
left  hand  ;  in  a  moment  she  had  pulled  it 
ofiE  her  trembling  finger  and  put  it  in  the 
fire,   too.     The  flame  blazed   and  smoul- 


dered and  died  away,  and  her  excitement 
with  it.  But  she  had  not  strength  to  rise 
from  the  floor  on  which  she  had  been 
kneeling;  she  pulled  the  cushion  down 
from  the  back  of  the  easy-chair,  and  sank, 
a  miserable  heap,  upon  the  rug. 


From  The  National  Review. 
HISTORICAL  RIMINI. 

As  we  cross  the  bridge  which,  with  five 
immense  arches  of  white  marble,  spans 
the  Ariminus,  antiquity  is  brought  very 
close.  A  theatre  or  a  temple  only  gives 
the  measure  of  the  gap  that  separates  us 
from  its  occupants;  but  a  bridge  which 
for  nearer  nineteen  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  has  been  in  daily  use  inspires  one 
with  a  strange  sensation  of  being  drawn 
by  this  unbroken  human  chain  into  a  mag- 
netic contact  with  the  first  to  pass  over 
it.  They  read,  as  we  read,  its  inscriptions 
telling  how,  begun  by  Augustus,  it  was 
finished  by  Tiberius;  they,  too,  looked 
along  the  low-lying  lands  where  the  quails 
collect,  to  the  buttresses  of  the  Apennines 
that  come  to  a  point  in  the  crown  of  rocks 
called  formerly  Titanus,  and  now  San 
Marino.  The  river,  the  "still  Marecchia 
cold  and  bright,"  flows  as  of  old  to  its  rest 
in  the  Adriatic ;  but  the  Ariminus  had  a 
shorter  distance  to  go  than  the  Marecchia, 
because  the  sea  here,  as  along  all  the 
coast,  has  receded  and  is  still  rapidly 
receding. 

The  (Emilian  Way  ends  with  the  bridge  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  the  Via 
Flaminia  opens  with  the  arch  of  massive 
and  stately  proportions  which  was  raised 
in  gratitude  to  Augustus  for  having  mend- 
ed  the  great  highroad  to  Rome.  Like  the 
bridge,  it  is  of  pure  white  travertine,  mel- 
lowed, not  stained,  by  age.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement  in  the  Scaliger 
style  which  was  probably  placed  in  its 
present  position  by  well-meaning  if  not 
particularly  happy  restorers  after  the  dam- 
age suffered  when  Rimini  was  besieged 
by  the  Goths.  Anyhow,  the  battlement 
has  aided  the  preservation  of  the  monu- 
ment. From  before  the  tenth  century 
bridge  and  arch  have  figured  on  the  great 
seal  of  the  city,  which  has  never  lost  its 
pride  in  them  as  historical  landmarks. 
But  the  classical  legend  most  dear  to 
Rimini  is  of  an  earlier  date  ;  the  arch  and 
the  bridge  did  not  exist  when  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rubicon  and  made  his  first 
halt  in  this,  which  up  to  that  day  was  the 
outpost,  city  of  Italy.     Although  the  stone 
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in  the  Piazza  Giulio  Cesare  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  actual  stone  on  which  Caesar 
stood  to  harangue  his  legions,  it  has  served 
to  impress  the  fact  of  his  passage  on  the 
Riminese  child  of  many  generations.  The 
stream  that  deviates  at  Savignano  in  the 
direction  of  Cesena,  near  which  it  falls 
into  the  Pisciatello,  is  probably  the  true 
Rubicon  ;  but  it  has  altered  its  course  so 
much  since  it  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Italy  that  every  rivulet  in 
the  district  answering  to  Lucan's  descrip- 
tion, "  small  in  summer,  swelled  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows,"  has  been 
put  forward  in  turn  as  a  claimant  to  the 
name. 

Italy,  the  geographical  expression  which 
had  been  creeping  up  from  somewhere  in 
the  old  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  des- 
tined to  creep  on  till  it  got  to  the  Quar- 
nero,  had  comprised  Rimini  for  about  a 
century  and  a  half  when  Cassar  made  his 
sudden  appearance  there  in  the  guise  of  a 
rebel.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  took  it  from 
the  Etruscans,  who  had  conquered  its 
original  Umbrian  founders.  Plenty  of 
history  might  be  found  buried  underneath 
it  were  there  spades  to  dig  it  up.  During 
the  Empire  it  enjoyed  great  prosperity, 
and  public  works  of  all  kinds  were  carried 
out,  including  the  construction  of  a  port 
and  the  paving  of  the  streets.  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
council  which  for  a  moment  made  the 
world  Arian,  the  twenty  dissentient  {i.e.^ 
orthodox)  bishops  escaping  with  a  few  of 
their  followers  to  the  part  of  the  country 
still  named  La  Cattolica.  In  the  sixth  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  exarchate ;  it  was 
then  that  Romagna  was  first  so  called,  not 
from  its  connection  with  Rome,  but  from 
being  a  province  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. On  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine 
government,  Pepin,  summoned  by  the 
pope,  wrenched  the  exarchate  from  its 
Lombard  conquerors  and  made  a  present 
of  it  to  the  Church  and  Republic  of  Rome. 
It  was  an  instance  of  how  generous  people 
can  be  with  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
Rimini  thus  passed  under  the  nominal 
control  of  the  Holy  See;  but  it  continued 
to  manage  its  affairs  much  as  it  chose,  and 
it  was  so  managing  them  when,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  star  of  the  Mala- 
testi  rose. 

"Rimini,"  said  Addison,  "  has  nothing 
modern  to  boast  of."  *'  Charmante  petite 
ville  ...  si  fdconde  pour  I'art  et  pour 
I'histoire,"  writes  its  great  illustrator, 
Charles  Yriarte,  to  whom  it  would  seem 
inexplicable  that  any  one  should  have  re- 


garded that  art  and  that  history  as  coming 
to  a  standstill  with  the  ancient  world.  It 
might  be  worth  tracing  the  reasons  why 
the  Italian  Renaissance  is  so  much  more 
interesting  to  us  than  it  was  to  men  of 
culture  in  the  last  century.  What  is 
stranger  than  that  Addison  should  have 
seen  nothing  to  admire  in  the  Tempio 
Malatestiano  is  that  he  should  have  man- 
aged to  write  about  Rimini  without  men- 
tioning Francesca.  In  these  days  its 
association  with  Francesca  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  it  generally  known  — 
not,  indeed,  that  Rimini  was  her  birth- 
place, as  Mr.  Freeman,  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  called  it;  but  as  the  scene  of  her 
hapless  love  it  is  familiar  to  thousands 
who,  perhaps,  would  not  be  sure  where  to 
look  for  it  on  the  map. 

They  are  not  the  least  fortunate  that 
know  her  story  in  no  other  form  than  in  the 
sublime  laconicism  of  the  version  which 
rendered  it  immortal.  Who  of  all  dead 
lovers  are  so  real  as  Paolo  and  Francesca^ 
their  grace  unmarred  by  the  eternity  of 
doom  in  which  they  move?  For  whom 
do  we  feel  a  more  genuine  pity  than  for 
the  actors  in  this  "saddest  tragedy  in 
these  aili  ^uaz  f  "  Not  that  the  justice 
of  their  punishment  is  permitted  to  be 
questioned  ;  were  it  so,  the  singularity  of 
standpoint  that  makes  this  different  from 
all  other  stories  of  guilty  love  would  be 
lost.  "If  the  king  of  the  universe  were 
our  friend,"  says  Francesca,  "we  would 
pray  him  for  thy  peace."  It  is  a  womanly^ 
touch  of  charming  courtesy  ;  one  of  those 
touches  that  make  her  the  most  womanly 
of  heroines.  But  never  in  the  everlasting 
years  will  the  king  of  the  universe  be  their 
friend. 

Dante  the  severe,  Dante  the  tender, 
nowhere  else  struck  a  chord  so  purely  pit- 
iful. In  the  Ugolino  canto  there  is  another 
note,  there  is  horror;  here  nothing  inter- 
feres with  the  appeal  to  one  sole  emotion. 
Only  the  greatest  poets  in  their  greatest 
moments  have  triumphed  thus  in  unmixed 
pathos,  which  needs  the  maximum  reserve 
of  strength,  as  it  needs  the  strongest  fin- 
gers to  draw  from  the  violin  its  most 
pathetic  tones.  The  beauty  and  impres- 
siveness  of  Dante  are  enhanced  by  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  his  classic  style  — 
simple  sublimity,  feeling,  imagination,  all 
combined  with  the  most  minute  exactness 
of  description.  Where  Milton  is  grandly 
vague,  Dante  is  graphically  precise  ;  he 
never  describes  anything  without  giving 
you  some  object  as  a  guide  by  which  you 
may  see  what  it  is  like.  Besides  all  this, 
the  Italian  language  attained  in  his  hands 
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a  majesty  and  sweetness  of  mere  sound 
which,  as  we  do  not  know  what  ancient 
Greek  sounded  like,  we  must  call  unique. 
In  the  fifth  canto  of  the  "Inferno"  each 
of  these  characteristics  comes  into  play. 
It  is  music,  it  is  painting.  What  melody 
is  there  more  musical  than 

Amor  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona  ? 

What  painter's  brush  can  add  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  lovers  borne  through  the  hell- 
fog:— 

Quali  colombe  dal  disio  chiamate  ? 

The  consummate  artistic  treatment  of  any 
subject  should,  as  a  rule,  warn  away  later 
interpreters ;  instead  of  which,  it  fatally 
attracts  them,  "  The  young  man  had  bet- 
ter have  let  Dante  alone,"  Foscolo  said  of 
Silvio  Pellico;  it  is  likely  that  he  thought 
the  same  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Yet  Pellico's 
play  and  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  are  imbued 
with  a  spirit  so  full  of  respect  towards 
their  mighty  prototype  as  almost  to  disarm 
criticism.  The  story  has  been  dealt  with 
by  a  host  of  painters,  from  Ingres  and  Ary 
Scheffer  to  Watts,  and  by  as  many  musi- 
cians, among  whom  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  Brescian  composer  Bazzini, 
whose  "symphonic  poem,"  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  is  a  thoroughly  Italian,  and 
in  parts  a  beautiful,  work. 

The  details  given  by  Boccaccio  in  the 
*'  Comento,"if  not  strictly  historical,  were 
written  down  when  there  was  still  a  living 
tradition  about  the  facts  to  which  they 
relate;  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  lightly 
dismissed.  We  are  told  how  Madonna 
Francesca,  the  young,  fair,  and  proud- 
spirited daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta, 
was  affianced  to  Gianciotto,  elder  son  of 
Messer  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  as  a  pledge 
of  peace  between  the  two  families,  which 
had  been  at  enmity.  Here  Boccaccio  is 
in  error;  the  marriage  was  devised  in 
consideration  of  military  services  ren- 
dered to  Guido  by  Gianciotto,  who,  al- 
though misshapen  and  a  hunchback,  was  a 
capable  soldier.  Well-meaning  friends 
persuaded  Guido  that  if  Francesca  saw 
her  ill-favored  betrothed  before  the  wed- 
ding no  power  on  earth  could  get  the  self- 
willed  girl  to  consent  to  it.  So  it  came  to 
be  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  by  proxy,  and  that  the  proxy  should 
be  Gianciotto's  brother,  who  was  so  hand- 
some that  even  in  legal  documents  he  is 
termed  Pao/o  il  bello.  The  plan  was  care- 
fully carried  out.  According  to  Boccaccio, 
Francesca  believed  Paolo  to  be  her  hus- 
band until  the  day  after  her  arrival  at 
Rimini.     Without   putting  faith    in    that 


particular,  we  need  not  refuse  to  believe 
that  some  mistake  existed  in  Francesca's 
mind  —  the  mistake,  possibly,  of  a  second 
only;  but  alas  !  seconds  will  do  the  work 
of  centuries  when  this  sad  business  of 
love  is  concerned.  The  wide  sympathy 
excited  by  her  fate  almost  compels  ac- 
ceptance of  a  theory  which  would  go  far 
to  explain  it.  As  a  young  man  Dante  felt 
that  thrill  of  sympathy  when  it  vibrated 
through  all  Italy;  the  intense  actuality  of 
the  "  Divina  Commedia"  proceeds  pre- 
cisely from  this,  that  it  is  full  of  the  hates, 
the  hopes,  the  tears  of  a  whole  people. 
Italy  wept  for  Francesca  as  she  never 
wept  for  any  other  erring  wife  who  suffered 
condign  punishment  for  her  fault.  In  the 
case  of  Beatrice  da  Tenda  what  awoke 
compassion  was  the  certainty  that  the  ac- 
cusation against  her  was  false,  that  there 
never  was  a  more  perfect  wife  than  Facino 
Cane's  widow  had  been  to  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti.  Where  there  was  even  a  mod- 
erate probability  of  guilt,  no  one  disturbed 
himself  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
husband  had  taken  the  usual  course ;  it 
caused  much  less  scandal  than  is  caused 
nowadays  by  a  divorce.  ^1 

It  has  been  pretended  that  Paolo  left  ^g 
Rimini  at  the  date  of  the  marriage,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  eve  of  the  tragedy. 
It  is  more  likely  that  he  and  Francesca 
lived  very  near  each  other  for  the  best 
part  of  ten  years  in  the  old  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  Malatesti  which  were  levelled 
when  Sigismondo  built  his  R6cca.  But, 
whatever  was  the  first  fatal  impression 
exchanged  between  them,  they  remained 
without  thought  of  evil  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  long  period.  Towards  the 
end  of  it  Gianciotto  was  appointed  po- 
destk  of  Pesaro.  The  podestk,  who  was 
always  a  stranger,  could  not  take  his  wife 
to  the  town  where  he  held  office.  During 
Gianciotto's  absences,  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca read  for  their  delight  the  old  ro- 
mances, and  the  spark  of  love,  struck  long 
ago,  burst  into  a  conflagration.  A  servant 
warned  Gianciotto,  who  hastened  secretly 
back,  and,  on  finding  his  fears  confirmed, 
aimed  what  he  meant  for  a  mortal  blow  at 
his  brother.  Fratricide  though  it  was, 
there  is  a  redeeming  manliness  in  the  on- 
slaught on  the  man  —  not  on  the  woman 
—  which  is  so  out  of  the  common  that 
here  again,  I  think,  Boccaccio  must  have 
been  correctly  informed.  Francesca, 
"  whom  he  loved  more  than  himself,"  he 
would  have  spared ;  how  great  the  love 
needful  then  to  dictate  such  forbearance 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  understand.  But 
she,  aware  of  Paolo's  danger,  intercepted 
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the  thrust  and  fell  dead;  seeing  which, 
Gianciotto  struck  again  with  his  rapier  at 
Paolo  and  killed  him.  He  left  Rimini  in- 
stantly and  returned  to  his  post.  Next 
morning  the  lovers  were  buried  with  many 
tears  in  the  same  grave. 

Such  is  Boccaccio's  narrative,  with  a 
few  amplifications  due  to  later  research. 
Two  or  three  other  trifles  have  come  to 
light.  Francesca  had  one  daughter,  Con- 
cordia, who  was  presumably  eight  or  nine 
years  old  when  her  mother  died;  Paolo 
was  already  married  and  a  father  when  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Francesca; 
his  wife's  name  was  Orabile  (poor  lady! 
nobody  has  wept  any  tears  for  her).  Gi- 
anciotto remarried  after  two  years  of  wid- 
owhood, and  had  five  children  by  his 
second  wife.  He  was  still  alive  in  1300, 
the  date  assigned  by  Dante  to  his  vision  ; 
but,  as  he  died  not  long  afterwards,  we 
cannot  tell  whether  he  was  in  truth  alive 
or  dead  when  the  terrible  "  Caina  aspetta  " 
was  written.  Many  commentators  have 
imagined  that  the  fifth  canto  was  com- 
posed at  Ravenna,  when  the  poet  was  the 
guest  of  Francesca's  nephew.  There  is 
no  proof  of  this.  In  any  case  it  was  re- 
served to  Francesca's  kinsman  to  close 
Dante's  eyes  and  place  the  poet's  laurel 
on  his  brow  in  death.  The  act  had  hardly 
been  performed  when  the  house  of  Polenta 
was  engulphed  in  complete  ruin,  and  its 
members  were  obliged  to  fly  into  exile. 

One  English  writer  speaks  somewhat 
wildly  of  Verucchio  as  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  In  Italy  Pesaro  has  been  sug- 
gested;  but  the  rule  referred  to  —  that 
the  podestk  were  not  accompanied  by 
their  wives  —  puts  this  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  more  serious  plea  in  favor  of 
Sant'  Archangelo  was  put  forward  by  a 
patriotic  ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  that 
place,  who  supported  his  argument  with 
zeal  and  learning;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  real  doubt  that  the  coppia  d'Ari- 
mino  (as  Petrarch  calls  them)  died  at 
Rimini.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Luigi 
Tonini,  librarian  of  the  Gambalunghiana, 
who  devoted  all  his  abilities  to  the  history 
of  his  city  without  having  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  principal  work  published  in 
his  lifetime.  Few  people  know  how  much 
patient  research  is  going  on  in  Italy,  the 
more  praiseworthy  because  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  recompense  it  brings  is  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Malatesta  houses  by  Sigismondo,  there  is 
not  a  trace  left  of  Francesca's  abode. 
The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  unknown  even 
to  tradition.     Better  so  ;  we  are  spared  the 
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bathos  of  the  visiting-cards  at  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Juliet  at  Verona.  Were  the  place 
of  their  burial  as  authentically  certified  as 
that  of  Abdlard  and  Hdloise,  what  good 
would  it  do  us  —  or  them?  Ignorant  of 
the  prose  of  dust  and  ashes  in  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  and  air,  our  thoughts  fly  back 
at  Rimini  to  Paolo  and  Francesca,  as 
when  the  December  wind  sweeps  the  cold 
grey  Breton  shore  we  dream  of  another 
pair 

who  lived  and  loved 
A  thousand  years  ago. 

Nor  does  the  rule  hold  good  only  of  those 
"  Ch' amor  di  nostra  vita  dipartille:"  of 
martyrs  in  a  nobler  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  they  enjoy  almost  the  glory  of  transla- 
tion whose  graves  are  forever  lost,  who  lie 
in  the  deep  or  in  the  desert,  to  whom  an 
ocean  or  a  continent  serves  as  monument. 
Gianciotto  died  before  his  father  Mala- 
testa da  Verucchio,  the  centenarian, 
Dante's  "  old  mastiff,"  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Malatestino  dell'  Occhio,  the 
"young  mastiff"  of  the  "Commedia." 
The  centenarian  founded  the  greatness  of 
his  family,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  to  culminate  in  the  person  of  Sigis- 
mondo Pandolfo.  Between  those  two,  the 
most  interesting  Malatesta  is  Carlo,  who 
was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  soldier  than 
as  the  friend  of  literary  men  and  artists. 
He  was  the  first  to  discover  the  genius  of 
Ghilberti,  who  would  have  remained  at  his 
court  had  he  not  gone  to  Florence  to  com- 
pete for  the  commission  of  making  the 
bronze  gates  of  the  baptistery  —  the 
"  Gates  of  Paradise,"  as  they  were  to  be 
called  one  day.  In  Carlo  Malatesta's 
reign  Rimini  witnessed  one  of  the  singular 
scenes  which  accompanied  the  recurrent 
waves  of  religious  emotion  that  flooded 
Italy  at  the  time  when  she  was  most  given 
up  to  carnage  and  materialism.  They 
were  transient  in  their  effect,  as  simply 
emotional  movements  always  are  (at  least 
in  the  West);  but  the  same  amount  of 
fervor  directed  in  the  cause  of  definite 
religious  reform  or  political  revolution 
would  have  carried  all  before  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  explosion.  Some  white 
pilgrims  were  marching  through  the  coun- 
try with  the  cry  of  Pace^Tidi  Misen'cordia  J 
on  their  arrival  at  Rimini,  Carlo  and  his 
wife  Elisabetta  Gonzaga  severally  headed 
the  processions  of  nine  thousand  men  and 
eight  thousand  women,  all  dressed  in 
white,  which  collected  in  their  train. 
Finally  the  prince  harangued  his  subjects, 
exhorting  them  to  good  works  ;  and  many 
were  the  enemies  who   made  peace,  and 
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the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  gains  who 
made  public  restitution. 

Carlo  wrote  a  beautiful  handwriting, 
and  founded  the  library  of  Rimini;  but 
one  thing  is  ren^embered  against  him. 
Although  fond  of  learning,  he  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  inclined  to  fanaticism,  and  it 
is  said  that  once,  when,  as  a  young  man 
in  command  of  his  brother-in-law's  troops 
at  Mantua,  he  caused  an  ancient  statue  of 
Virgil  to  be  thrown  into  the  Mincio  be- 
cause he  thought  that  divine  honors  were 
paid  to  it.  It  seems  that  on  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  poet's  birthday  the 
Mantuans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the 
statue  on  a  sort  of  altar  decorated  with 
flowers  and  tapers.  Unluckily,  Carlo 
reached  Mantua  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
observance,  which  so  much  scandalized 
him  that  he  took  the  shortest  way  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it.  On  hearing  the  anec- 
dote, Isabella  d'Este  wished  to  raise  an 
expiatory  monument  to  Virgil's  memory, 
and  even  obtained  a  design  for  it  from  the 
great  Mantegna  ;  but  the  scheme  remained 
a  pious  intention. 

To  a  hereditary  military  capacity  the 
Malatesti  joined  the  instinct  of  govern- 
ment. Their  hold  on  their  more  recently 
acquired  territory  —  which  at  one  moment 
comprised  nearly  all  the  marches  of  An- 
cona,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  Romagna  — 
may  have  been  from  the  nature  of  things 
precarious;  but  Rimini  stuck  to  them, 
through  good  and  evil  fortune,  from  the 
first  to  leave  the  mountain  castle  of  Veruc- 
chio,  till  the  race  showed  signs  of  irreme- 
diable effeteness,  which  was  foretokened 
by  the  change  of  their  noses  from  aquiline 
to  a  kind  of  nose  that  had  lost  its  way  and 
was  looking  about  to  find  it.  No  house 
preserved  through  along  space  of  time  a 
more  stationary  cast  of  face.  A  low  fore- 
head, eyes  that  are  not  large,  but  can 
pierce  and  fix,  a  nose  which,  though 
arched,  starts  in  a  nearly  straight  line  with 
the  brow,  a  short  upper  lip,  and  rather 
prominent  mouth  and  chin  ;  the  face  short. 
It  was  probably  this  type,  already  well 
developed  in  the  centenarian,  which  won 
for  an  early  ancestor  the  nickname  of 
Wronghead,  accepted  by  the  Malatesti  as 
their  patronymic.  People  who  knew  the 
type  only  from  the  fresco  in  St.  Francis, 
representing  Sigismondo  Pandolfo  kneel- 
ing before  his  patron  saint  King  Sigis- 
mund  of  Burgundy,  have  not  failed  to 
trace  in  it  all  the  qualities  which  the  world 
associates  with  the  name  of  Malatesti : 
cunning,  cruelty,  perfidy,  lust.  Would  any 
one  who  saw  the  portrait  without  knowing 
for  whom  it  was  meant  credit  the  original 


with  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  deadly 
sins?  Perhaps  not.  Sigismondo  probably- 
thought  that,  with  his  pious  altitude,  his 
favorite  dogs  near  him,  his  modest  civilian 
costume  (the  Malatesti,  though  all  soldiers, 
never  cared  to  be  painted  in  martial  dress)^ 
he  looked  a  model  of  every  amiable  virtue. 
Still,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  physiog- 
nomy which  attracts  you  less  the  more  you 
study  it.  This  picture  should  be  compared 
with  the  likeness  of  Sigismondo's  brother, 
Malatesta  Novello,  Lord  of  Cesena,  in  the 
medallion  by  Pisanello.  The  resemblance 
is  extraordinary ;  but  Malatesta  Novello  is 
of  an  almost  Greek  beauty.  We  can  well 
fancy  that  from  him  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  Paolo  il  Bello.  Malatesta  Novello,  wise 
and  munificent,  is  one  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic figures  of  the  time.  If  moral  ten- 
dencies be  hereditary,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  virtuous  Malatesti  never  left  any 
direct  heirs.  Carlo  had  no  children,  nor 
Malatesta  Novello,  nor  Galeotto  il  Santo. 
Malatesta  Novello  is  said  to  have  re- 
spected a  vow  made  by  his  wife  in  child- 
hood when  she  wished  to  enter  a  cloister; 
Galeotto  made  a  similar  vow  on  his  own 
account.  Galeotto  was  a  foolish  ruler  ;  he 
expelled  the  Jews,  who  were  excellent 
subjects,  and  brought  wealth  to  the  city. 
Yet  Rimini  liked  him,  as  she  impartially 
liked  all  the  Malatesti,  saints  or  sinners. 
He  must,  too,  have  had  something  lovable 
in  him,  since  his  girl-wife,  Margherita 
d'Este,  remained  faithful  to  his  memory 
for  forty-four  years,  ordering,  when  she 
died,  that  her  body  should  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  her  husband's.  The  poor  youth 
succumbed  in  1432  to  the  abominable  tor- 
tures he  chose  to  inflict  upon  himself, 
heedless  of  the  lectures  they  provoked 
from  the  Vatican. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
Sigismondo  Pandolfo,  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Malatesta  known  as  Pandolfo  III. 
The  race  would  have  been  again  and  again 
in  danger  of  extinction  had  not  natural 
offspring  been  recognized  as  able  to  in- 
herit. In  the  same  year,  this  surprising 
boy,  Sigismondo,  led  his  troops  to  victory 
at  Lungarino ;  nor  was  that  his  first  warlike 
exploit.  In  battle,  from  the  beginning,  he 
was  always  to  the  front,  and  shared  not  only 
the  perils  but  also  the  privations  of  his 
soldiers.  Born,  one  may  say,  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  he  was  as  fond  of  scribbling 
rhymes  as  any  university  student.  In  his 
first  verses,  "  Ad  Isottam,"  there  is  the 
freshness  of  a  folk-song  :  the  flowers  bend 
before  her  as  she  walks  ;  the  sun  looks  out 
in  the  morning,  but  when  he  has  seen  her 
hides    his  diminished  head.     With  such 
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ingenuous  flattery  the  ogre,  the  bogie  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  wooed  the  woman 
who  was  to  possess  his  soul  till  death. 
His  poetic  effusions  tell  us  what  without 
them  we  should  not  know  :  that  Isotta,  who 
was  motherless,  but  had  been  carefully 
brought  up,  did  not  yield  at  once  or  will- 
ingly. When  shp  did  yield,  the  excuse  she 
offered  is  one  which  sounds  strange  as 
applied  to  Sigismondo  Pandolfo :  "We 
needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see 
it." 

That  traveller  has  an  advantage  who 
takes  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  or 
Cathedral  of  Rimini  (as  it  became  by  a 
"decree  of  the  first  Napoleon),  the  fewest 
preconceived  ideas,  artistic  and  historical. 
It  will  have  struck  him  as  vaguely  odd  that 
no  Riminese  calls  it  a  church  at  all  —  the 
very  street  leading  to  it  bears  the  only 
name  by  which  it  is  known  :  Via  Tempio 
Malatestiano.  On  entering  through  the 
great  central  door  in  the  beautiful,  though 
unfinished,  fagade,  his  first  impulse  may  be 
to  seek  the  intense  light  of  which  his  sight 
is  suddenly  deprived  ;  and,  looking  up- 
wards, he  sees  the  low,  ugly,  naked,  wooden 
roof  that  substitutes  the  dome  which. was 
an  essential  part  in  the  original  plan. 
Then  gradually,  as  everything  becomes 
-clearer,  a  surprise,  an  excitement,  almost 
a  mystification,  join  and  end  in  an  over- 
powering sense  of  pleasure.  The  dignity 
of  outlines  saves  the  mass  of  intricate  and 
elaborate  design  from  falling  into  triviality. 
The  eyes  are  completely  satisfied  ;  whether 
the  mind  is,  will  depend  on  whose  mind  it 
is. 

When  Sigismondo  proposed  to  trans- 
form the  plain  Gothic  church,  in  which 
several  of  his  ancestors  lay  buried,  into 
the  most  sumptuous  building  of  the  age, 
he  called  to  his  aid  the  illustrious  human- 
ist, the  universal  genius,  Leo  Battista 
Alberti  —  Leonardo's  precursor  in  the 
magician-like  power  of  doing  to  perfec- 
tion whatever  he  put  his  hand  to  —  who 
excelled  in  feats  of  strength,  in  riding, 
in  manual  dexterity,  in  music,  science, 
painting  —  let  alone  architecture.  His 
character  was  as  remarkable  as  were  his 
capacities.  He  appeals  to  us  especially 
in  his  passionate  love  of  nature  and  in  his 
tender  love  of  animals.  He  had  the  rare 
and  charming  veneration  for  the  old  which 
bespeaks  alone  a  host  of  good  qualities. 
This  incomparable  man  got  on  admirably 
with  Sigismondo,  and  never  had  the  least 
quarrel  with  him. 

With  a  bold  exercise  of  imagination, 
Leo  Battista  changed  San  Francesco  into 
the   fairy-garden   of  renaissance    art.    A 
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strange  church  it  is.  Children  at  their 
games,  after  the  manner  of  Luca  della 
Robbia  ;  fantastic  choirs  of  processional 
singers  ;  recondite  allegories  wrought  in 
the  most  costly  marbles  Italy  and  Greece 
could  yield  ;  symbolical  figures  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  virtues,  music,  medicine,  botany, 
astronomy,  philosophy,  prudence,  strength, 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  planets,  Venus 
rising  from  the  foam.  Mars  on  his  car,  Sat- 
urn, and  Mercury.  Some  of  the  figures 
have  curious  inscriptions,  so  arranged  as 
to  form  an  ornamental  border  to  the  drapery 
in  which  they  are  clothed.  These  inscrip- 
tions were  long  a  puzzle  ;  but  at  length  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  Latin,  writ- 
ten in  Greek  characters,  and  among  the 
words  deciphered  were  Jupiter  Arimi' 
neus^  Apollo  Arintineus. 

The  list  is  not  only  incomplete,  but 
also,  like  all  lists,  it  is  poor  even  in  sug- 
gestion, and  can  give  no  notion  of  the  vast 
array  of  extravagant,  yet  mostly  beauti- 
ful, fancies  which  fill  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  building.  But  it  serves  to  show 
that  we  are  brought  into  somewhat  unex- 
pected company.  When  the  Vatican 
desired  to  clench  Sigismondo's  excommu- 
nication by  a  charge  of  heresy,  it  accused 
him  of  having  raised  a  pagan  edifice  under 
the  pretence  of  building  a  church.  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  is  dedicated  "To  Im- 
mortal God  and  to  the  City"  —  a  dedica- 
tion than  which  it  were  diflicult  to  find  one 
worthier.  It  may  be  argued,  however, 
that  this  speaks  less  of  Christianity  than 
of  the  Deism  underlying  the  more  serious 
side  of  Italian  renaissance.  The  absence 
of  Christian  emblems  (the  few  there  are 
now  having  been  introduced  later)  is  so 
marked  as  to  appear  hardly  accidental. 
Sigismondo's  little  private  cult  for  his 
pious  namesake  of  Burgundy  was,  of 
course,  more  egoistic  than  religious — it 
was  of  the  nature  of  the  discovery  of  St. 
Napoleon.  The  saintly  protector  finds 
his  way  into  the  temple  by  reason  of  the 
unsaintly  protected.  Everything  is  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  impressing  Sigis- 
mondo's own  personality  on  the  spectator: 
every  separate  section  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration  is  artfully  identified  with  him. 
Now  it  is  his  motto  —  wise  but  cynical  — 
Tempus  loquendiy  tempus  tacendi;  now 
the  rose  and  the  great  African  elephants 
of  the  Malatesti ;  now  some  other  more 
or  less  easily  recognized  allusion  to  him- 
self or  his  career.  One  reminiscence  is 
everywhere;  sown,  as  it  were,  over  the 
entire  interior ;  the  monogram  formed  of 
the  initials  I.  and  S. 

Sigismund  and  Isolde  I    What  a  mag- 
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nificent  idyl  might  not  these  names  have 
spelled  had  all  been  rigiit  instead  of  all 
being  wrong!  He,  the  great  soldier,  the 
princely  humanist;  she,  who,  less  by  out- 
ward charms  (for  she  was  not  beautiful) 
than  by  fine  sympathy,  high  patience,  and 
discriminating  judgment,  alone  and  endur- 
ingly  dominated  his  turbulent  spirit. 
The  implacable  pope  who  wrought  Sigis- 
mondo's  ruin  called  Isotta  "  entirely 
worthy  "  of  the  unique  devotion  which 
she  inspired.  No  one  ever  threw  a  stone 
at  her;  in  bringing  the  foulest  charges 
against  Sigismondo  no  one  even  distantly 
hinted  at  her  complicity. 

The  connection  began  during  the  life- 
time of  Ginevra  d'Este,  and  continued 
through  that  of  Polissena  Sforza  — the 
first  and  second  wives  of  the  Lord  of 
Rimini.  Both  marriages  were  political. 
Princes  were  ever  ready  to  offer  up  their 
daughters  to  political  expediency,  a  sacri- 
fice often  more  cruel  than  female  infanti- 
cide as  practised  in  China.  When 
Polissena  Sforza  went  to  say  her  prayers, 
whichever  way  she  turned,  she  saw  the 
monogram  of  her  husband  and  her  rival  ; 
she  saw,  besides  the  splendid  tomb  of  the 
dead  Malatesti,  two  others,  prepared  for 
Sigismondo  and  for  Isotta,  The  latter,  by 
far  the  more  ornate,  rests  on  huge  Mala- 
testian  elephants,  and  displays  the  epi- 
graph :  "  D.  IsottcB  Ariminensi  Sacrum^'' 
The  *'Z>."  is  variously  interpreted  as 
^' Dives''^  and  '•'■  Domince''''  —  it  matters 
little.  In  a  hundred  battles  Sigismondo's 
soldiers  bore  upon  their  shields  the  famil- 
iar monogram. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  society 
still  felt  the  influence  of  the  Provencal 
moral  code,  according  to  which  public 
homage  of  the  most  extravagant  kind  was 
habitually  rendered  to  women,  who  might 
be  anything  you  pleased  except  the  wives 
of  their  poets  and  champions.  The  fact 
that  many  of  these  women  were  of  un- 
questioned virtue  caused  the  evolution 
out  of  hopeless  passion  (real  or  counter- 
feit) of  a  new  and  idealized  theory  or  love. 
But  the  way  of  thinking  which  led  to  this 
conclusion  countenanced  after  a  fashion 
the  notoriety  given  to  such  connections  as 
that  of  Sigismondo  and  Isotta,  which 
seems  to  us  more  astonishing  than  the 
connections  themselves. 

On  the  death  of  Polissena  Sforza  ru- 
mors of  foul  play  were  circulated,  as  had 
happened,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when 
her  predecessor,  Ginevra  d'Este,  died. 
Each  of  these  wives  gave  birth  to  a  child 
that  lived  but  a  short  time. 

If  the  crimes  were  committed  by  Sigis- 


mondo, the  lack  of  surviving  children,  oi 
some  suspicion,  most  likely  unfounded,  of 
his  wives'  constancy,  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  cause  than  any  desire  to 
legalize  Isotta's  position.  Five  or  six 
years  after  Polissena's  death  he  had  still 
no  intention  of  marrying  Isotta.  That  the 
marriage  did  in  the  end  take  place  is  not 
thought  to  be  a  matter 'of  doubt;  but  no 
record  of  its  celebration  has  yet  come  to 
light  —  only  after  a  certain  date  she  is 
styled  Donna  Isotta  de'  Malatesti  instead 
of  Donna  Isotta  degli  Atti. 

Whether  or  not  Sigismondo  was  really- 
guilty  of  these  murders,  and  of  other  of 
the  monstrous  misdoings  attributed  to 
him,  cannot  be  determined  with  judicial 
certainty.  Contemporary  gossip,  even 
when  circumstantial,  is  not  proof.  Rumor 
based  on  what  is  thought  in  the  abstract 
to  be  probable  has  always  had  an  active 
existence  in  Italy.  For  example,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. 
there  was  a  daily  expectation  in  Rome 
that  he  would  be  poisoned.  Had  the  pope 
died  suddenly,  expectation  would  have 
passed  into  a  rooted  belief.  Rumor 
charged  Sigismondo  with  abominable  acts  ; 
but,  true  or  false,  the  charges  would  have 
scarcely  gained  the  endorsement  of  his- 
tory had  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolonomi  never 
worn  the  papal  tiara.  iEneas  Sylvius,  as 
a  Sienese,  could  not  forget  how,  when 
Sigismondo  was  employed  to  defend  Siena, 
there  was  considerable  reason  to  think 
that  he  played  fast  and  loose  with  her  in- 
terests. To  Pius  II.  was  due  the  downfall 
of  the  great  Malatesta,  and  the  post  he 
occupies  in  the  lowest  Bolgia  of  the  his- 
torical "  Inferno  "  is  the  lasting  legacy  of 
the  same  triumphant  foe.  It  is  useless  ta 
observe  that  a  former  pope  received  Si- 
gismondo literally  with  open  arms  after 
the  date  of  the  alleged  atrocities,  and  that 
a  later  one  bestowed  on  him  the  Golden 
Rose  —  that  mark  of  special  favor  which 
has  brought  such  bad  luck  to  the  sover- 
eigns who  have  been  honored  with  it  in 
our  day.  iEneas  Sylvius,  not  satisfied 
with  excommunicating  him,  had  him  burnt 
in  effigy  —  no  worthless  Guy  Fawkes  pre- 
sentment, but  a  beautifully  made  image, 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Paolo  Romano,, 
which  it  was  a  world  of  pities  to  consign, 
to  the  flames. 

In  his  extremity  the  object  of  these 
proceedings  called  the  French  into  Italy,, 
and  even  meditated  calling  in  the  Grand 
Turk.  It  may  have  been  the  first,  but  it 
was  very  far  from  being  the  last,  time  an 
Italian  ruler  looked  to  Stamboul  for  as- 
sistance ;   nor  is  the  Vatican  any  freer 
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from  the  reproach  than  are  the  principal- 
ities and  the  republics.  Nothing  could 
help  Sigismondo.  As  a  final  resource  he 
decided  to  turn  roving  condottiere  once 
more  ;  and,  leaving  the  faithful  city  to  the 
wise  and  popular  government  of  Isotta,  he 
offered  his  sword  to  Venice.  He  hoped 
thus  to  restore  his  credit  and  to  do  some- 
thing towards  refilling  his  empty  coffers. 
In  the  former  hope  he  was  not  deceived  ; 
for,  although  the  campaign  which  he 
commanded  in  the  Morea  led  to  no  prac- 
tical results,  it  amply  confirmed  his  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  it  surrounded  him 
with  the  halo  of  a  defender  of  the  faith. 
But  the  faith  was  the  last  thing  he  was 
thinking  about  in  the  Morea.  It  is  said 
that  he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
meeting  the  great  Platonist,  Gemisthus 
Pletones,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  living 
there;  but  on  arriving  he  found  that  the 
philosopher  had  lately  died.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  he  brought  home  to  Rimini 
Gemisthus's  bones,  and  had  them  rever- 
ently placed  in  one  of  the  tombs  which, 
by  a  fine  thought,  he  had  prepared  in  the 
wall  of  his  temple  for  the  poets  and  men 
of  letters  whom  he  attracted  to  his  court. 
He  always  treated  artists  and  literary  men 
—  not  with  grinding  condescension  or  in- 
solent tolerance,  but  —  as  the  true  kings 
of  the  earth. 

The  Church  never  ceased  to  cast  long- 
ing eyes  on  Rimini,  and  it  now  occurred 
to  Paul  II.  that  fair  words  might  obtain 
what  savage  treatment  had  been  powerless 
to  achieve.  Professing  a  tender  interest 
in  his  new  friend,  he  suggested  that  he 
should  renounce  Rimini  in  exchange  for 
Foligno  and  Spoleto,  where  he  would  be 
much  quieter  and  more  comfortable  than 
in  the  exposed  city  on  the  coast.  When 
Sigismondo  seized  the  drift  of  the  mes- 
sage, such  a  rage  overtook  him  as  never, 
since  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  possessed  a 
human  being.  For  this  one  moment,  who 
will  withhold  him  sympathy?  Give  up 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 
Abandon  Rimini,  where  he  had  built  his 
temple  and  his  R6cca^  that  marvel  of 
scientific  fortification,  esteemed  impreg- 
nable ?  "  Tell  the  pope,"  he  cried,  "  that 
I  will  bring  the  answer  myself."  Frantic 
with  passion,  he  rushed  to  Rome,  intend- 
ing (so  the  story  goes)  to  slay  the  pontiff 
with  a  dagger  hidden,  or  scarcely  hidden, 
under  his  cloak.  The  pope  got  wind  of 
the  scheme,  and,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
was  attended  by  a  strong  force  of  his 
guards  when  he  received  his  visitor. 
From  an  assassin  Sigismondo  became  a 
suppliant.  The  pent-up  emotion  burst 
forth,  and  tears  choked  his  utterance  as 
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he  pleaded  his  cause,  imploring  on  his 
knees  that  Rimini  should  not  be  takeo 
away  from  him.  The  pope  did  not  mis- 
read the  submission  —  at  bay  the  kneeling 
man  would  still  prove  formidable.  The 
appeal  was  granted  without  conditions. 
Sigismondo  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  al- 
though he  apparently  recovered,  the  men- 
tal crisis  he  had  gone  through  undermined 
his  strength.  Two  years  later  he  died 
at  Rimini,  aged  only  fifty  years. 

To  the  last  he  was  distressed  that  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  finish  his  temple. 
He  left  Rimini  to  the  regency  of  Isotta 
and  eventually  to  her  eldest  son  Sallustia 
—  making  no  mention  in  his  will  of  Ro- 
berto Malatesta,  fruit  of  an  early  intrigue 
with  a  lady  of  Pesaro,  who  was  alread3r 
grown  to  manhood,  and  was  noted  for  de- 
cision of  character  and  military  talent* 
Roberto  Malatesta  had  not  treated  his 
father  well;  but  to  pass  him  over  was  a 
piece  of  imprudence  for  which  those 
whom  Sigismondo  cared  most  for  were  ta 
pay  dearly.  Roberto  did  not  show  his 
hand  at  once ;  but  he  kept  his  end  steadily 
in  view  till  it  was  reached.  He  had  his 
brother  Sallustio  murdered,  contriving 
that  the  crime  should  be  imputed  to  a 
young  noble,  against  whom  he  excited 
the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  whilst  he 
himself  wept  a  pond  of  crocodile  tears* 
His  second  half-brother  was  "removed" 
on  a  flimsy  charge  of  treason.  Isotta  only 
remained  in  his  way,  and  he  is  reported  to 
have  caused  poison  to  be  administered  to 
her.  But  what  poison  could  more  surely 
produce  the  cruel,  wasting  disease  of 
which  she  died  than  the  anguish  at  the 
loss  of  her  children? 

Roberto  was  fond  of  costly  pageants, 
and  hence  was  called  "the  magnificent." 
The  "  Veni,  vidi,  vixi  "  of  Caesar  was  ap- 
plied to  him  when,  in  1480,  by  a  rapid 
march  and  a  victory  of  uncommon  bril- 
liancy, he  saved  Rome  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  —  de- 
scribed by  Comines  as  "the  crudest, 
worst,  most  vicious,  and  basest  man  ever 
seen."  The  gratitude  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  made  sure  of  being  given  over  to  fire 
and  the  sword,  was  unbounded  ;  a  cardi- 
nal led  the  victor's  horse,  the  sacred  col- 
lege walked  behind  him.  The  streets  still 
rang  with  the  plaudits  that  greeted  him» 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  expired.  Some  historians  have  thought 
that  Sistus  IV.  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  too 
powerful  ally;  but  a  rival  condottiere  in 
the  papal  service  is  much  more  plausibly 
held  accountable  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  great  Malatesta. 

After  a  precarious  tenure  of  another 
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half  century,  the  family  ceased  to  rule 
Rimini,  which  fell  to  the  portion  of  the 
Holy  See,  of  whose  dominion  the  fortified 
walls  raised  by  Paul  V.  are  a  picturesque 
reminder. 

Not  Rimini  only,  but  the  whole  of  Ro- 
magna,  was  bit  by  bit  absorbed  by  the 
power  which  could  wait.  If  long  desire 
makes  fulfilment  sweet,  then  this  must 
have  been  the  sweetest  of  political  tri- 
umphs. Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of 
the  most  turbulent  of  Italian  populations 
was  a  boon  of  mixed  value  to  the  temporal 
papacy.  The  Ravennati  threatened  Leo 
X.  with  bestowing  themselves  voluntarily 
on  the  sultan,  and  from  this  single  fact 
may  be  judged  the  temper  in  which  the 
Romagnols  accepted  their  subjection. 
The  partisans  of  the  Church  among  the 
inhabitants  were  at  times  nearly  as  embar- 
rassing as  its  opponents;  Romagna  has 
been  the  scene  of  white  terrors  as  well  as 
of  red.  The  papal  legatees  gradually 
yielded  to  the  conviction  that  this  prov- 
ince was  beyond  the  power  of  human 
governance,  and  took  the  consequences 
with  as  much  Christian  resignation  as 
they  could  muster. 

In  March,  1815,  Joachim  Murat  issued 
at  Rimini  the  proclamation  which  was  as 
good  as  his  own  death-warrant.  Few  re- 
member it  now  ;  yet  few  such  documents 
better  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of 
Scylla,  **  scontri  dal  suolo  italico  ogni  do- 
minio  straniero."  We  have  often  heard 
this  language  since;  but  then  it  was  un- 
accustomed indeed. 

The  Vatican  always  dimly  discerned 
the  Nemesis  of  its  temporal  ascendency 
in  that  unity  of  ItaJy  of  which  Dante  and 
Macchiavelli  dreamt,  but  which  it  was 
reserved  to  us  to  see  accomplished. 
Rimini,  with  the  rest  of  Romagna,  became 
part  of  the  Italian  kingdom  by  the  decree 
of  March,  i860. 

E.  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
ENGLISH    COURT    LIFE    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

Foremost  among  the  distinguished 
soldiers  whom,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  England  wel- 
comed back  to  her  shores,  second  perhaps 
only  to  the  great   Marlborough   himself, 

*  Derived  from  the  "  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lady 
Mary  Coke,"  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1889,  by 
the  Earl  of  Home. 


was  John,  Duke  of  Argyll*  who,  ever 
since  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  horse  by  Dutch  William,  had  been  in 
the  van  of  battle  wherever  hard  fighting 
was  to  be  found. 

A  laurel-crowned  hero  of  illustrious 
birth  and  exalted  rank,  in  the  flower  of 
his  manhood  and  the  full  flush  of  martial 
triumph;  handsome,  accomplished,  and 
possessed  of  manners  of  singular  fascina- 
tion, could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  valued 
acquisition  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne, 
where  rival  statesmen  now  competed  for 
his  support  and  alliance;  where  poets  in- 
voked the  inspiration  of  the  muse  to  sing 
the  praises  of 

Argyll,  the   State's  whole  thunder  born  to 

wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  Field  ;  f 

where  beauty  lavished  her  sweetest  smiles 
upon  this  favored  son  of  Mars. 

None  the  less  sweet  were  these  smiles, 
nay,  to  him  perhaps  only  the  more  flatter- 
ing, for  the  fact  that  they  could  meet  with 
no  honorable  return,  since  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  back,  the  duke  had  conferred 
his  hand  upon  a  city  heiress,  whose  com- 
panionship he  had  found  less  agreeable 
than  her  fortune,  and  from  whom  he  had 
long  lived  apart. 

Among  Qusen  Anne's  maids  of  honor 
there  was  at  that  time,  a  ruddy-cheeked, 
awkward-mannered  girl  named  Jane  War- 
burton,  who  created  much  amusement 
among  her  companions  by  her  rustic  igno- 
rance of  etiquette  and  social  usages.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  we  are  told  that  be- 
ing required  to  account  for  her  failure  to 
attend  upon  her  Majesty  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, the  excuse  she  assigned  for  her 
absence  was  that  she  had  not  been  warned 
for  this  service  by  the  Scavenger^  as  in 
her  innocence  she  described  the  court  offi- 
cial charged  with  keeping  the  duty  roster 
of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  under 
the  title  of  "  Harbinger." 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  writing  a  century 
later,  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  her 
great-aunt.  Mistress  Jane  Warburton  — 
"respectable  young  women,"  we  are  told, 
"were  not  yet  styled  misses"  — had  at- 
tained such  a  position,  since,  "  though  well 
born  in  the  Herald's  sense  of  the  word, 
her  education  had  not  fitted  her  for  the 
stately  elegant  court,"  to  which,  raw  from 
Cheshire,  she  had  "brought  with  her  a 
coarseness    of    language     and    manners, 

*  The  second    Duke  of   Argyll,  created  Duke  of 
Greenwich  in  the  peerage  of  England, 
t  Pope's  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 
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trifling  mistake.  Virtuous,  the  simple  soul 
really  was,  and  from  principle  steadily  observ- 
ing those  plain  precepts  which  her  limited 
capacity  permitted  her  to  comprehend;  but  in 
the  present  instance  it  cost  her  no  trouble  at 
all.  Virtue  had  neither  a  warm  constitution 
nor  a  tender  heart  to  contend  with ;  and  as  for 
romantic  love,  its  torments,  raptures,  con- 
flicts, illusions,  perplexities,  nothing  in  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  works  could  have  been  less 
intelligible  to  a  mind  like  Jenny's.  She  posi- 
tively would  not,  for  all  his  Grace  was  worth, 
and  so  she  told  him,  be  that  thing  whose 
proper  name  it  did  not  abhor  her,  as  it  did 
poor  Desdemona,  to  speak  very  distinctively ; 
but  she  had  no  delicacy  to  be  wounded  by  the 
affronting  proposal,  nor  did  she  see  any  rea- 
son for  keeping  him  at  a  greater  distance  than 
before,  since  she  felt  herself  in  no  danger 
.  .  .  Their  intercourse  therefore  continued 
undiminished,  continued  so  for  years  and  — 
which  was  remarkable,  but  a  proof  that  the 
world  can  sometimes  be  just  —  it  raised  no 
scandalous  report  to  her  prejudice.  The 
town,  the  court,  nay,  sister  maids  of  honor, 
watchful  spies  of  all  that  passed,  Ijore  wit- 
ness to  its  perfect  innocence  and  pronounced 
her  character  unimpeachable. 

As  prudent  lovers  in  a  more  humble 
class  of  life,  having  plighted  their  troth, 
mutually  agree  to  await  the  promised  in- 
crease of  income,  or  the  looked-for  legacy, 
before  rushing  into  matrimony,  so  the 
duke  and  the  maid  of  honor  now  arranged 
to  defer  the  consummation  of  their  happi- 
ness until  the  deserted  wife  should  have 
the  complaisance  to  retire  from  the  scene. 
Society  appears  to  have  accepted  this 
understanding  as  an  ordinary  engagement 
of  marriage,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
when,  on  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne, 
Mistress  Jane  Warburton's  court  func- 
tions came  to  an  end,  the  ministry,  in 
consideration  for  his  Grace,*  at  once  at- 
tached her  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  per- 
son of  the  new  Princess  of  Wales.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  virtue  and  constancy 
met  with  their  reward.  The  deserted  wife, 
who  had  been  m  failing  health  for  some 
time,  died  in  1717,  and  six  months  later  — 
for  "Jenny"  had  declined  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  her  ardent  suitor  that  their 
hands  should  be  joined  without  a  day's  de- 
lay—the maid  of  honor  was  transformed 
into  the  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

•  The  duke  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Hanove- 
rian succession,  and  he  it  was  who,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  while  Queen  Anne  hiy  dying  in  the 
adjoining  apartments,  forced  his  way  unsunimoned  into 
the  Council-chamber  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  de- 
feated the  plans  of  the  Tories,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  by  insistinjj  upon  a  staunch  Whig,  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  bemg  appointed  lord  treasurer. 
Later  in  life  he  joined  the  Opposition,  but  indignantly 
resented  an  attciii|n  made  to  implicate  him  in  a  plot 
formed  in  favor  of  the  Pretender. 


which  we  could  hardly  expect  in  the  dairy 
maid  of  her  father's  equals.*  Unfortu- 
nately she  had  no  personal  charms  to 
make  amends  for  the  rusticity,  ignorance, 
and  want  of  breeding  that  soon  rendered 
her  the  standing  jest  of  her  companions 
in  office." 

Nevertheless  it  was  this  simple  and 
unattractive  Jenny  Warburton  whom  the 
accomplished  Duke  of  Argyll  now  singled 
out  from  among  the  admired  and  admiring 
throng  of  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion  around 
Anne's  throne,  as  the  one  object  of  his 
devoted  homage,  ultimately  of  a  life-long 
affection. 

The  circumstance  of  his  Grace  being 
already  provided  with  a  consort  does  not 
appear  to  have  prevented  this  perfectly 
well-conducted  maid  of  honor  from  ac- 
cepting his  marked  attentions  with  re- 
spectful appreciation. 

Such  experience  of  female  society  as, 
in  the  course  of  his  active  military  career, 
he  had  been  able  to  acquire,  had  not 
served  to  inspire  the  duke  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  sex.  He  believed  little 
enough  in  the  virtue  of  any  woman  ;  but 
by  some  curious  process  of  reasoning  had 
convinced  himself  that  those  of  superior 
mind  were  necessarily  depraved ;  that 
chastity  was  incompatible  with  intellectual 
gifts,  and  that  ignorance  and  stupidity 
were  the  best  safeguards  of  innocence. 
From  this  point  of  view  Mistress  Jane 
Warburton  was  indeed  a  prize  worth  win- 
ning ;  yet,  though  he  apprehended  that  in 
her  case  the  siege  would  be  a  protracted 
one,  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  the  end  vic- 
tory would  crown  his  efforts. 

But  when  [says  the  family  biographer]  t  on 
the  contrary,  she  proved  absolutely  immov- 
able, not  to  be  tempted  by  promises  or  pres- 
ents or  magnificent  offers,  nor  yet  to  be 
worked  upon  by  all  the  arts  of  captivation 
which  he  could  not  but  know  that  he  emi- 
nently possessed,  his  admiration  exceeded 
even  his  surprise.  He  became  convinced  that 
he  had  found  the  Pearl  of  Price:  the  most 
virtuous,  if  not  the  only  virtuous  woman  in 
the  world ;  all  the  while  never  doubting  that 
this  heroic  resistance  cost  her  dear,  and  was 
the  final  result  of  many  a  painful  struggle 
with  secret  love.  Here  his  own  ardent  im- 
agination, aided  by  his  vanity,  led  him  into  a 

•  Her  father  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  George  War- 
burton, of  Winnington,  and  her  mother  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Williams  of  Penrhyn;  she 
thus  came  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  stock  on  both 
sides  of  the  house. 

t  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  author  of  a  memoir  written  in 
1827,  called  "  Some  Account  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  his  Family."  and  which  forms  the  introduction  to 
the  volumes  of  "Journals  and  Letters."  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute,  and  a  niece  of  Lady 
Mary  Coke, 
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Two  centuries  ago  a  much  wider  line 
of  demarcation  was  still  drawn  between 
the  social  status  of  the  peer  and  the  non- 
ennobled  gentleman  than  is  known  to  the 
present  generation ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived how  brilliant  a  prize  a  coronet  orna- 
mented with  strawberry  leaves  must  have 
been  deemed  by  the  family  of  the  Cheshire 
squire. 

Her  female  Court,  the  wives  and  retainers 
[says  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  speaking  of  her 
great-aunt  at  this  period]  were  of  course  more 
obsequious  to  her  than  she  had  ever  been  to 
Queen  Caroline  or  Queen  Anne;  and  what 
homage  was  paid  her  by  her  own  Cheshire 
relations  you  may  conjecture  from  the  rever- 
ential style  used  by  her  very  mother,  in  those 
letters  found  among  Lady  Greenwich's  papers. 

Old  Mrs.  Warburton  was  a  member  of 
a  great  Welsh  family  whose  genealogical 
tree  took  root  in  almost  prehistoric  ages; 
yet  so  overcome  was  she  by  the  awe-in- 
spiring idea  of  being  the  mother  of  a 
duchess,  that  when  "The  dear  young 
ladies,"  as  she  called  her  grandchildren, 
were  sent  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  the  country, 
she  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  her 
grateful  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
her. 

Lady  Louisa,  indeed,  suggests  that  as, 
in  accordance  with  German  etiquette,  the 
Princess  Amelia,*  in  writing  to  her 
nephew,  George  the  Third,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  subscribed  herself  his 
Majesty's  "  most  dutiful  niece,^''  lest  the 
claim  to  the  title  of  aunt  should  imply  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  so  old  Mrs. 
Warburton,  in  addressing  her  ennobled 
offspring,  should  have  "  remained  her 
Grace's  most  dutiful  daughter." 

"Jenny"  herself,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  little  elated  by  this  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  She  bore  her  honors  meekly, 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  she 
never  turned  her  back  upon  friends  or 
acquaintances  less  highly  placed.  The 
range  of  her  affections  may  have  been  as 
limited  as  her  biographer  asserts;  but 
such  love  as  she  was  capable  of,  was  evi- 
dently bestowed  upon  the  handsome  Scot, 
the  famous  soldier,  the  fascinating  cour- 
tier, rather  than  upon  the  stately  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  a  man  of 
his  polished  manners  and  fastidious  tastes, 
and  who  habitually  employed  a  nicety  of 
language  bordering  upon  pedantry,  should 
not  only  have  become  enamored  of,  and 
married,  one  who  through  life  retained  the 
abrupt  bearing  and  the  coarse  diction  of 

•  The  unmarried  daughter  of  George  the  Second. 


the  Cheshire  hoyden  of  the  days  of  the 
Court-Scavenger^  but  to  the  last'  have  re- 
mained "her  faithful  doting  and  adoring 
lover."  « 

Lady   Louisa  accounts  for  this  on  the     I 
supposition  that  "his  beloved  Jane's  vul-      ^ 
garity  passed  for  uprightness  and  sim- 
plicity with  him ; "  but  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  she  does  her  kinswoman  injus- 
tice. 

Tactless  and  unrefined  the  "  Duchess 
Jenny  "  undoubtedly  was,  and  ever  con- 
tinued to  be  ;  but  she  was  not  by  nature 
"vulgar."  In  this  respect,  indeed,  she 
formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  some  of 
the  great  personages  around  her,  and  nota- 
bly with  her  own  youngest  daughter,  the 
writer  of  the  journal,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  courtly  manners,  was  vulgar,  be- 
sides being  entirely  devoid  of  the  native 
honesty  of  character  which  went  far  to  re- 
deem her  mother's  disregard  of  etiquette 
and  conventional  decorum. 

The  biographer  finally  admits  that, 
although  her  Grace  of  Argyll  unquestion- 
ably 

had  the  obstinacy  of  a  fool  in  the  petty  con- 
cerns which  she  viewed  as  her  own  province, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  she  was  quite  free 
from  the  cunning  which  often  attends  weak 
understandings  .  .  .  Plain  truth  and  honesty 
were  the  principal  features  of  her  character; 
she  always  took  a  straight  path  and  always 
meant  to  take  the  right  one.  In  a  word,  she 
was  a  good  woman  to  the  utmost  of  her 
knowledge  and  her  power. 

And  these,  be  it  said,  were  precisely  the 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  duke,  and  which  enabled 
her  to  remain  his  loved,  trusted,  and  hon- 
ored companion  as  long  as  he  lived.  She 
could  no  more  have  been  transformed  into 
2i grande  dame  \.\\2Xi  into  a  blue-stocking, 
but  neither  could  she  have  become  a  vul- 
gar woman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  one  cloud  upon  their  domestic  hap- 
piness was  the  absence  of  a  male  heir; 
daughter  having  perversely  followed 
daughter  to  the  number  of  five.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  the  more  aggravating  from 
the  strained  relations  existing  between  the 
duke  and  his  brother  and  presumptive 
heir,  Lord  I  slay.  The  characters  of  the 
two  men  presented  that  contrast  not  un- 
commonly found  in  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parents  ;  the  former  combining  with 
the  habits  of  a  warmhearted  and  impulsive 
soldier  much  literary  culture  and  strong 
poetic  tastes  and  aspirations ;  the  latter, 
bred  a  lawyer,  being  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like, cool  and  wary,  with  a  keen  eye 
to  his  personal  interests.    He  considered 
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his  brother  visionary  and  wrong-headed, 
and  "  having  no  toleration  for  fools  of 
either  sex,"  felt  a  supreme  contempt  for 
his  sister-in-law ;  who  in  her  turn  hated 
him  cordially,  and  went  out  of  her  way  to 
let  him  know  it. 

When  in  course  of  time  the  duke  broke 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  joined  the 
Tories  in  opposition  to  the  court  party, 
he  found  it  politic  to  enter  more  into  gen- 
eral society  than  he  had  previously  done. 
The  duchess  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
associating  only  with  a  small  number  of 
intimates,  who,  according  to  Lady  Louisa, 

though  they  could  hardly  help  having  manners 
more  genteel  than  her  own,  .  .  .  were  pretty 
much  on  a  par  with  her  otherwise,  and,  like 
herself,  guiltless  of  any  affinity  to  that  pre- 
scribed class  "your  clever  women,"  whom 
her  lord's  maxims  authorized  her  to  esteem 
for  the  most  part  no  better  than  they  should 
be.  Gladly  did  she  bar  her  door  against  **  all 
such  cattle,"  one  person  excepted,  who,  by 
his  express  mandate,  had  constant  admittance. 

This  was  Lady  S ,*  whose  judgment  he 

valued  so  highly  as  to  insist  upon  her  being 
consulted  in  all  cases  which  he  felt  his  Jane 
incompetent  to  decide. 

In  thus  forcing  upon  his  wife  the  inti- 
macy of  a  lady  of  powerful  mind  and 
damaged  reputation,  the  duke  took  care  to 
explain  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case, 
and  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  any  change  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  intellect  upon  the  moral  nature 

of  women.     Lady  S was  no  doubt  too 

clever  to  be  virtuous,  for  in  endowing  her 
with  brains  nature  had  condemned  her 
to  frailty ;  but  she  had  always  kept  up 
appearances,  and,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  had  only  been  the  mistress  of  the 
king. 

The  duke  and  his  consort  had  certain 
domestic  tastes  in  common.  Without 
being  parsimonious  they  were  both  "care- 
ful "  in  money  matters,  and  averse  to  a 
more  lavish  expenditure  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  so  large  a  household. 
They  were,  moreover,  in  complete  agree- 
ment  as  to  the  training  of  their  daughters. 

His  peculiar  views  of  the  sex  made  him 
opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  their  intel- 
lect, while  she  argued  that  as,  without  the 
advantage  of  learning  or  accomplishments 
she  had  succeeded  in  marrying  a  duke, 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving  her 
girls  a  better  education.  She  did  not 
speak  a  word  of  French  ;  why  then  should 
they  want  to  learn  that  language  ?  Why, 
indeed  ?  echoed  the  duke  ;  one  language  is 
enough  for  any  virtuous  woman  to  talk  in. 

*  In  the  memoir  the  name  is  given  in  fall. 


So  the  education  of  the  four  daughters 
(one  had  died  in  childhood)  was  entrusted 
to  the  steward,  who  gave  them  lessons  in 
writing  and  ciphering,  and  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  taught  them  needlework. 

The  duchess  had  no  strong  maternal 
feelings,  and  the  girls  stood  in  much  awe 
of  their  father,  Mary  the  youngest,  born 
in  1726,  alone  excepted;  and  she  having 
"  too  much  of  the  Tollemache  blood  in  her 
veins  to  be  afraid  of  anybody,"  was  over- 
indulged and  spoilt  by  the  duke. 

She  was  a  child  of  violent  temper  which 
it  amused  him  to  arouse  ;  and  as  school- 
boys will  teach  a  pony  to  lash  out,  or  a 
dog  to  snap  at  people's  fingers,  so  he 
loved  to  exasperate  his  youngest  daughter, 
till  "she  flew  about  like  a  little  tiger, 
screaming,  scratching,  and  tearing,"  when 
he  would  coax  her  back  to  good  humor  by 
caresses  and  sugarplums. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  paralytic  seizure  in  1743.  His 
widow,  who  survived  him  by  twenty-four 
years,  made  no  display  of  violent  grief; 
but  there  is  something  touching  in  the 
meekness  of  her  tearful  lament :  "  Well,  I 
have  been  the  favorite  of  a  great  man  !" 

The  eldest  daughter  married  succes- 
sively the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  and  Charles 
Townshend,  the  statesman  and  orator ; 
but,  dying  without  heirs  male,  the  barony 
of  Greenwich,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  her  in  her  own  right,  became  extinct. 

The  second  married  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  third  her  cousin,  James 
Stuart  Mackenzie,  a  younger  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Bute.  This  lady  appears 
to  have  inherited  her  mother's  bluntness 
of  manner  and  speech,  for  according  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham's  sister), 
"  Lady  Betty  took  the  liberty  in  society 
of  telling  one  that  one  lies,  and  that  one 
is  a  fool,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it 
at  all  agreeable." 

Like  her  mother  before  her,  however, 
she  had  the  power  of  captivating  her  hus- 
band, who  remained  devoted  to  her  for 
years,  and  when  he  lost  her,  we  are  told, 
"died  of  grief." 

There  remains  the  "little* tigress  "of  the 
nursery,  the  writer  of  the  "  Letters  and 
Journals,"  upon  whose  strange  charac- 
ter and  unaccountable  vagaries  of  conduct 
the  introductory  memoir  throws  some 
light.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  biograph- 
ical sketch  is  written  with  much  spirit  and 
humor,  and  with  a  refreshing  absence  of 
that  partiality  or  blindness  of  kinsman- 
ship,  which  is  the  common  blemish  of 
family  history. 

If  'some  vitriol  is  mixed  up  with  the 
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colors  in  which  the  portrait  is  painted  by 
her  niece,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  judged 
only  by  her  own  writings,  Lady  Mary 
Coke's  nature  is  about  as  disagreeable  an 
one,  as  a  cold  heart,  a  bad  temper,  exces- 
sive vanity,  a  defective  education  and  the 
influence  of  a  very  artificial  society  could 
produce.  If  not  a  type,  she  presents  a 
curious  specimen  of  womankind,  and,  as 
the  biographer  says,  "  such  a  study  for  the 
observer  of  human  character  as  a  rare 
plant  or  animal  would  be  for  the  natural- 
ist." Her  beauty  had  not  been,  like  Lady 
Strafford's,  undisputed ;  some  allowed, 
some  denied  it;  the  dissenters  declaring 
her  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  white 
cat,  a  creature  to  which  her  dead  white- 
ness of  skin,  unshaded  eyebrows,  and 
fierceness  of  eyes,  did  give  a  great  resem- 
blance. To  make  amends  there  were  fine 
teeth,  an  agreeable  smile,  a  handsome 
neck,  well-shaped  hands  and  arms,  and  a 
majestic  figure.  She  had  the  reputation 
of  cleverness  when  young,  and  in  spite  of 
all  her  absurdity,  could  not  be  called  a 
silly  woman;  but  she  was  invincibly 
wrong-headed,  and  her  understanding  lay 
smothered  under  so  much  pride,  self-con- 
ceit, prejudice,  obstinacy,  and  violence  of 
temper,  that  you  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  it. 

In  her  nineteenth  year  Lady  Mary 
Campbell,  whose  will,  since  her  father's 
death,  no  one  in  her  family  dared  to  dis- 
pute, announced  her  intention  to  confer 
her  hand  upon  the  young  Viscount  Coke, 
the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
She  did  not  profess  any  affection  for  him 
and,  after  their  engagement,  treated  him 
with  a  distant  coldness  and  haughty  dis- 
dain, indicative  of  downright  aversion  ; 
but  when  questioned  as  to  her  feelings, 
thought  it  sufficient  to  reply,  that  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  marry  Lord  Coke. 

On  a  hitch  occurring  in  regard  to  set- 
tlements, she  was  quite  prepared  to  break 
ofif  the  marriage,  unless  the  proposed  an- 
nuity of  ;^2,5oo,  besides  ;^5oo  a  year  pin 
money,  were  secured  to  her.  This  diffi- 
culty overcome,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
led  to  the  altar,  assuming  for  the  occasion, 
however,  the  demeanor  rather  of  a  martyr 
submitting  to  sacrifice,  than  of  a  bride 
voluntarily  marrying  the  man  of  her 
choice. 

Lord  Coke  had  borne  this  treatment 
with  admirable  good  humor  and  patience, 
uttering  no  word  of  remonstrance  or  re- 
proach ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  marriage 
ceremony  been  completed  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  off  the  long  score  of  inso- 
lence to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 


oor,-  I 


Leaving  his  bride  at  the  church  doo 
he  passed  the  wedding  night  in  the  com 
pany  of  his  boon-companions,  whom  he 
entertained  with  a  ludicrous  description  of 
the  scene  enacted  at  the  wedding. 

The  lady,  he  said,  had  assumed  the  airs 
of  the  tragic  muse,  and  in  the  mood  of 
King  Solomon's  Egyptian  captive,  "dart- 
ing scorn  and  sorrow  from  her  eyes," 
tearfully  prepared  to  become  the  passive 
victim  of  abhorred  embraces.  She  was 
completely  taken  aback,  however,  when 
instead  of  playing  the  part  of  an  amorous 
tyrant,  he  coolly  assured  her  that  she  had 
no  advances  on  his  part  to  apprehend,  and 
that  as  he  had  more  agreeable  engage- 
ments to  fulfil  elsewhere,  he  begged  to 
wish  her  a  very  good-night. 

No  course  of  conduct  could  have  been 
better  calculated  to  mortify  Lady  Mary. 
The  laugh  had  been  turned  against  her, 
and  she  was  very  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
Her  estimate  of  her  personal  attractions 
was  an  exaggerated  one,  and  her  vanity 
was  now  cruelly  wounded  by  the  bride- 
groom's cold  indifference,  and  disregard 
of  her  charms.  She  was  not  at  a  loss, 
however,  to  discover  the  means  of  retalia- 
tion. Knowing  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  eagerly  promoted  his  only  son's  mar- 
riage, with  a  view  to  securing  the  succes- 
sion, she  determined  to  disappoint  these 
hopes  by  strictly  maintaining  the  position 
which  Lord  Coke  had  assigned  to  her  on 
her  wedding  day.  From  this  resolution, 
neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could  move 
her.  She  was  a  wife  in  name  only,  and 
such  she  would  remain  as  long  as  they 
both  lived. 

Outward  appearances  were  for  a  time 
kept  up,  but  during  a  visit  to  Holkham, 
father  and  son  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  which  the  old  earl 
piously  denounced  as  "  contrary  alike  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man."  Hereupon 
her  resolute  ladyship  retreated  to  the  cit- 
adel of  her  own  apartments,  which  she 
persisted  in  defending  against  her  be- 
siegers, who  finally  converted  her  volun- 
tary seclusion  into  compulsory  durance, 
demanded  her  keys,  seized  her  papers, 
intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  pro- 
hibited all  intercourse  between  the  pris- 
oner and  her  relations. 

These  strong  measures  had  not  been 
adopted  without  legal  opinion  having  been 
taken  as  to  "  whether  a  wife's  obstinately 
refusing  her  husband  his  conjugal  rights 
did  not  justify  him  in  placing  her  under 
unusual  restraint?"  and  from  the  result  it 
is  evident  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  law  took  a  different  view  of  mari- 
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tal  privileges  and  wifely  obligations,  from 
that  which  has  been  recently  enunciated 
in  a  case  of  a  similar  character. 

Lady  Mary's  family  did  not  at  first  show 
any  disposition  to  make  themselves  the 
champions  of  her  cause;  they  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  placed  no  faith  in 
the  grievances  which  she  represented  her- 
self as  having  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
her  husband.  When,  however,  she  had 
actually  passed  six  months  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment,  during  which  time  the 
gates  of  Holkham  were  strictly  closed 
against  them  all,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll 
began  to  apprehend  that  whatever  her 
daughter's  faults  may  have  been,  such 
treatment  was  not  justifiable.  Indeed,  she 
went  so  far  as,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Dal- 
keith, to  express  her  conviction  that 
though  Lord  Coke  had  probably  received 
provocation,  the  blame  rested  at  least  as 
much  with  him  as  with  his  wife ;  and  that 
"if  he  had  married  a  woman  with  a  tem- 
per of  an  angle  {sic)  she  would  have  been 
miserable  with  him." 

Written  representations  remaining  un- 
noticed, her  Grace,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Mackenzie  and  a  solicitor,  appeared 
at  Holkham  and,  in  presence  of  witnesses, 
formally  demanded  access  to  her  daugh- 
ter. This  being  refused  an  affidavit  was 
presented  to  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ob- 
tained requiring  Lord  Coke  to  produce 
his  wife  before  the  Spiritual  Court  on  the 
first  day  of  term  in  November. 

The  scene  is  graphically  described  by 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who  relates  how  her 
aunt  appeared  to  swear  the  peace  against 
her  husband,  and  to  institute  an  action  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  The 
court  was  densely  crowded  by  a  fashion- 
able audience  of  her  friends  and  relations, 
while  Lord  Leicester  and  his  son  "  having 
no  great  interest  with  respectable  women, 
gathered  together  a  numerous  posse  of 
lively,  clever,  wild  young  men.  .  .  ,  All 
the  rakes,  and  all  the  geniuses  of  the  age, 
came  to  back  Lord  Coke,  or  to  enjoy  an 
exhibition  in  their  eyes  very  diverting." 

It  was  far  from  diverting  for  poor  Lady 
Mary,  who  in  order  to  enlist  the  public 
sympathies  appeared  in  court,  "pale, 
feeble,  and  dressed  almost  in  tatters," 
while  her  mother  sat  beside  her  crying 
bitterly,  and  Lady  Strafford,  who  was  sub- 
ject to  "the  falling  sickness,"  repeatedly 
fainted  away. 

The  petitioner  appears  to  have  held  pe- 
culiar notions  as  to  the  character  of  legal 
evidence,  and  on  being  required  to  furnish 
particulars  of  the  alleged  acts  of  cruelty. 


with  specification  of  time  and  place,  would 
only  give  such  vague  answers  as  :  "  Oh,  a 
thousand  times  every  day  ;"  "never  was 
a  human  creature  treated  as  I  have  been  ; " 
"my  usage  was  most  barbarous." 

In  the  end  her  accusations  amounted  ta 
no  more  than  that  her  father-in-law  had 
called  her  "a  piece  of  useless  lumber,  fit 
only  to  be  locked  up  in  a  garret,"  and  that 
her  husband  had  struck  her  on  the  arm, 
torn  her  lace  ruffles,  and,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, finding  her  employed  in  reading 
Locke,  "On  the  Human  Understanding," 
told  her  that  "he  did  not  believe  that  she 
understood  one  word  of  the  book,"  which 
was  probably  true,  and  that  she  was  "  aa 

affected  b for  her  pains,"  which  was 

undoubtedly  rude. 

These  uncorroborated  acts  of  violence 
failed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  to  afford 
grounds  for  a  divorce.  The  case  accord- 
ingly collapsed,  and  Lady  Mary  would 
have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies, 
but  for  the  kind  offices  of  Lord  Hartingtoa 
(afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire), 
who  induced  Lord  Coke  so  far  to  modify 
the  sentence  he  had  passed  upon  his  re- 
bellious wife,  as  to  allow  her  to  live  unmo- 
lested in  the  country,  on  condition  that 
she  formally  withdrew  her  charges  against 
him,  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  lawsuit, 
engaged  not  to  set  foot  within  twenty 
miles  of  London,  and  waived  her  claim  to 
a  separate  maintenance. 

In  this  unhappy  position  of  a  wife  de- 
prived of  a  wife's  privileges.  Lady  Mary 
lived  for  five  or  six  years  upon  very  lim- 
ited means  under  the  roof  of  a  mother 
with  whom  she  could  not  agree.  Her  con- 
tinued attempts  to  pose  as  a  martyr  failed 
to  excite  sympathy,  and  her  friends  grew 
weary  of  her  persistent  lamentations  over 
her  unmerited  sufferings.  But  there  were 
better  times  in  store  for  her.  Lord  Coke, 
never  much  troubled  with  moral  scruples, 
now  considered  himself  free  from  every 
obligation  imposed  by  matrimonial  ties; 
and  while  he  caused  a  strict  surveillance 
to  be  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  he  himself  plunged  into  a  course  of 
reckless  profligacy  and  dissipation  which 
undermined  his  health  and  brought  him  to 
an  early  grave. 

Thus,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  Lady 
Mary  emerged  from  her  dull  retirement 
and  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  humilia- 
tion, into  the  unclouded  atmosphere  of 
tearless  widowhood,  with  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  action  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  dowry. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  full  period 
prescribed  for  mourning  a  dead  husband, 
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Lady  Mary  had  the  satisfaction  of  declin- 
ing several  and,  finally,  of  accepting  one 
proposal  of  marriage.  This  time  a  ducal 
coronet  had  been  the  prize  competed  for ; 
the  Earl  of  March  the  cost  at  which  it  had 
to  be  attained. 

The  fashionable  world  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  this  wild  and  profligate  young 
nobleman,  cousin  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  himself  in  after  life 
notorious  as  "old  Q,"  should  have  en- 
tered into  a  matrimonial  engagement,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  lady  known  to  have  a  high 
temper,  indomitable  strength  of  will,  and 
tastes  and  habits  so  much  at  variance  with 
his  own.  It  is  true  that  the  proposed  alli- 
ance was  hailed  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  as  the  means  of  weaning 
their  young  kinsman  from  his  evil  courses, 
and  converting  him  into  a  decent  member 
of  society;  but  Lord  March  showed  him- 
self little  disposed  to  encourage  such 
hopes.  He  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  any  inten- 
tion of  marrying;  but  that  Lady  Mary, 
instead  of  rejecting  the  unlawful  proposals 
he  had  made  to  her,  as  she  had  a  right  to 
do,  had,  on  the  contrary,  led  him  on, 
and  finally  entangled  him  in  matrimonial 
meshes.  Matters  had  gone  too  far  to 
allow  of  his  withdrawing;  but  he  ventured 
to  hope  that  his  betrothed  would  release 
him  from  these  unwelcome  bonds.  To 
effect  this  object  he  now  assumed  much 
the  same  attitude  towards  her,  that  she, 
during  her  first  engagement,  had  adopted 
towards  Lord  Coke.  He  rarely  addressed 
his  future  wife  in  society;  ignored  her 
presence  in  public;  spoke  of  her  with 
studied  disdain  or  indifference,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exhibit  himself  in  places 
where  they  were  likely  to  meet,  as  in  the 
Park  or  at  Ranelagh,  by  the  side  of  his 
acknowledged  mistress,  Madame  Rena, 
an  opera  singer,  who  continued  to  live 
under  his  roof  and  to  drive  about  conspic- 
uously in  a  chariot  emblazoned  with  his 
arms. 

Lady  Mary,  however,  remained,  as  Lord 
Coke  had  done  in  similar  circumstances, 
perfectly  unmoved  under  these  insults, 
probably,  like  him,  biding  her  time  to  be 
revenged.  She  continued  to  smile  upon 
Lord  March  with  gracious  dignity,  made 
excuses  for  his  irregularities  and  resented, 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  her  future 
husband,  all  attempts  at  interference  on 
the  part  of  friends  and  relations,  when 
these  urged  her  to  break  off  a  marriage 
affording  so  little  prospect  of  happiness. 

Disconcerted  by  this  passive  resistance 
to  his  manoeuvres,  Lord  March  adopted  a 


bolder  mode  of  warfare.  We  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  actually  occurred; 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  only  tells  us  that  he 
paid  his  betrothed  a  morning  visit,  and  — 
"got  what  he  wanted  :  an  outrageous  box 
on  the  ear  and  the  command  never  to  ap- 
proach her  doors  again." 

He  was  nobly  indifferent  to  public 
opinion,  but,  being  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  good-will  and  favor  of 
the  head  of  his  house,  he  now  justified 
himself  by  throwing  upon  Lady  Mary  the 
entire  blame  for  the  breach  of  engage- 
ment ;  affecting  to  feel  much  aggrieved 
by  her  unaccountable  proceedings.  What 
had  he  done  to  incur  her  displeasure? 
Why  had  she,  after  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"Go  hang"  manner  towards  a  fallen  fa- 
vorite, sent  him  from  her  presence  with  a 
tingling  cheek .?  He  was  unconscious  of 
wilful  offence,  but  even  if  he  had  allowed 
the  passion  of  an  ardent  lover  to  overstep 
the  strict  rules  of  conventional  propriety, 
surely  this  was  no  such  unpardonable  sin, 
more  especially  as  he  had  tendered  the 
most  humble  apologies.  It  was  very 
cruel,  very  unjust  of  her,  so  to  reward  his 
devotion,  and  wreck  his  hopes  of  a  happy 
future  1  Knowing,  however,  her  firmness 
of  character  and  unbending  resolutions, 
he  feared,  alas !  that  he  must  look  upon 
his  rejection  as  final,  and  bear  this  wound 
to  his  affections  as  best  he  could. 

And  so,  having  played  out  his  little 
comedy,  he  finally  started  for  a  Continental 
tour  in  company  with  Madame  Rena.* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  ambition  had 
hitherto  played  a  more  prominent  part 
than  love  in  Lady  Mary's  matrimonial 
ventures,  and  to  this  ambition  she  now 
determined  to  give  a  different  direction. 
The  personal  charms,  social  gifts,  and 
high  talents  with  which  she  believed  her- 
self to  have  been  endowed  by  Providence 
would,  she  felt  assured,  find  a  more  con 
genial  and  a  wider  field  for  their  exercise 
and  influence  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  bril- 
liant court,  than  in  any  form  of  domestic 
life  ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  command- 
ing position  in  royal  circles  she  accord- 
ingly determined  to  devote  her  future 
efforts. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  project  the  first 
person  whose  patronage  and  favor  the 
proud  and  virtuous  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Argyll  now  sought,  was  Lady  Yar- 
mouth ;    and  to    reconcile    this   with   her 


I 


*  It  was  a  daughter  of  this  lady,  known  as  Maria 
Fagniani,  who  in  1798  married  the  third  Marquess  of 
Hertford,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  fourth  marquess, 
on  whose  death  s.  p.  in  1870  the  title  passed  out  of  the 
direct  line. 
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austere  moral  principles,  she  chose  to 
assume  that  the  intimacy  between  King 
George  and  his  German  favorite  had  been 
sanctified  by  a  private  marriage.  But 
€ven  if  no  such  formality  had  taken  place 
Lady  Mary's  reverence  for  royalty  would 
have  enabled  her  to  condone  the  offence, 
since  she  considered  kings  to  be  exempt 
from  the  moral  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  vulgar;  and  that  in  such  cases  a 
woman  might  be  allowed  to  plead  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  in 
extenuation  of  her  transgression. 

Besides,  Lady  Yarmouth,  though  she 
still  exercised  much  influence  at  court, 
was  by  this  time  a  dull,  dowdy,  well-con- 
ducted, elderly  woman,  with  no  pretensions 
to  wit  or  beauty.  She  was  free,  too,  from 
the  fault,  so  commonly  ascribed  to  royal 
favorites,  of  interfering  in  affairs  of  State. 
Indeed,  the  only  offence  which  the  nation 
could  lay  to  her  charge  was  the  putting  up 
to  public  auction  of  places,  titles,  and 
ribbons;  a  practice  which,  probably  on 
grounds  of  economy,  the  king  fully  ap- 
proved. We  are  told  that  when,  on  one 
occasion,  the  lady  boasted  of  having  re- 
fused the  offer  of  a  very  large  bribe,  his 
Majesty  inquired  :  "And  vy  was  you  such 
a  great  fool ?  " 

So  Lady  Mary  bowed  low  before  the 
king's  mistress,  and  conspicuously  wore 
upon  her  beautiful  arm  a  bracelet  enclos- 
ing a  lock  of  Lady  Yarmouth's  hair. 

The  young  princes,  George  the  Second's 
grandchildren,  were  now  growing  to  man's 
estate.  Their  aunt,  the  Princess  Amelia, 
described  them  as  "  the  best  humored 
asses  that  ever  were  born ;  "  but  in  Lady 
Mary  Coke's  eyes  royal  blood  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  intellectual 
or  physical  gifts,  and  the  dignified  court 
lady  of  thirty-two  now  lost  her  heart,  or 
whatever  represented  that  organ  in  her 
cold,  well-regulated  nature,  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  boy  in  his  twentieth  year,  of  "a 
little  mean  figure  and  a  pale  face,"  says 
Lady  Louisa,  "  with  white  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes,  and  a  certain  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  eye,  that  was  far  from  adding 
to  its  beauty."  He,  moreover,  already 
showed  precocious  symptoms  of  the  profli- 
gate habits  and  the  vulgar  taste  for  practi- 
cal jokes  and  horse-play,  for  which  he  was 
notorious  throughout  his  brief  and  inglo- 
rious career. 

But  Lady  Mary  held  peculiar  views,  and 
had  he  possessed  the  beauty  of  Adonis, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Admira- 
ble Crichton,  she  could  not  have  treated 
him  with  a  more  profound  reverence,  or  a 
greater  devotion. 


If  the  young  prince  at  first  felt  flattered 
by  such  homage,  there  was  too  little  sen- 
timent in  his  nature  to  allow  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  appreciate  an  affection  which 
gave  no  promise  of  bearing  fruit,  except 
at  a  price  which  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  pay. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
one,  except  Lady  Mary  herself,  viewed 
these  relations  in  a  serious  light,  though 
they  afforded  a  fertile  subject  for  joke 
and  gossip  in  court  circles.  The  Lady 
Augusta*  used  to  speak  laughingly  of 
"  my  sister  Mary,"  and  the  graceless 
prince  himself  diverted  his  friends  with 
coarsely  expressed  accounts  of  the  pom- 
pous admiration  of  which  he  was  the  ob- 
ject, of  my  lady's  alternate  reserve  and 
encouragement,  and  of  her  undisguised 
determination  to  become  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  young  prince, 
at  Modena  in  1767,  was  probably  the 
greatest  grief  which  Lady  Mary  Coke  suf- 
fered in  the  course  of  her  long  life  ;  though 
the  parade  she  made  of  her  lamentations 
is  hardly  consistent  with  genuine  feeling, 
and  the  entries  in  her  journal  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  sorrow  for  his  loss  was  aggra- 
vated by  suspicions  of  his  constancy. 
For  weeks  after  the  tidings  reached  her 
she  professes  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  sleep,  and  the  few  snatches  of 
repose  vouchsafed  to  her  were  haunted  by 
painful  visions  of  a  faithless  prince  :  — 

I  dreampt  of  the  duke ;  that  I  thought  he 
took  no  particular  notice  of  me,  which  sur- 
prised me. 

I  dreampt  again  of  the  duke.  I  thought 
we  were  together  in  a  church  and  both  kneel- 
ing down,  but  that  he  got  up  and  left  me. 

No  message  by  his  servant  1  That  he  would 
not  think  of  me  when  he  was  dying  is  indeed 
very  extraordinary  and  what  I  could  not  have 
believed ;  but  in  a  few  days,  if  I  hear  nothing, 
it  will  then  be  out  of  doubt. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  prince's  funeral 
she  descended  into  the  vault  to  weep  and 
pray  beside  the  coffin,  and  this  loud-voiced 

♦  Second  daughter  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  According  to  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  the  practice  of  styling  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  '*  Princess,"  nad  been  imported 
from  Germany  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over. The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  studiously  affected 
English  habits,  probably  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his 
thoroughly  German  father,  revived  the  old  English 
custom  by  calling  his  daughters  "Lady,"  considering 
this  a  more  dignified  title  (like  the  "M.idame"  ot 
France,  or  the  "Infanta"  of  Spain)  than  that  of 
"Princess,"  so  common  on  the  Continent,  and  there 
so  far  from  being  confined  to  royal  persons.  But  Queen 
Charlotte,  deeply  imbued  with  German  etiquette,  in- 
duced Cieorge  the  Third  to  re-establish  the  title  which 
still  remains  in  use. 
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grief  lasted  a  long  time.  The  mention  of 
his  name  brought  on  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
a  child's  chance  allusion  to  Westminster 
Abbey  produced  a  fit  of  hysterics  ;  but  the 
honest  and  sensible  Princess  Amelia,  who 
knew  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  had  no 
patience  with  such  displays,  and  on  one 
occasion  checked  the  accustomed  outbreak 
by  this  cruel,  if  wholesome,  admonition  : 

"  My  good  lady,  if  you  would  but  know 
what  a  joke  he  always  used  to  make  of 
you,  you  would  soon  have  done  crying  for 
him." 

The  failure  of  the  happiness  which  Lady 
Mary  had  successively  sought  in  an  alli- 
ance'with  a  future  earl,  a  future  duke,  and 
an  actual  prince  of  the  blood  had  left  her 
sorely  wounded. 

"  I  was  not  born  to  be  happy ;  the  same 
ill-fortune  which  attended  me  in  early  life 
pursues  me  still,"  she  writes  in  her  journal 
at  this  time  ;  but  she  was  not  altogether 
discouraged  yet,  for  when  Lord  Bessbor- 
ough,  in  showing  her  over  his  magnificent 
house,  had  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
would  consent  to  become  its  mistress,  she, 
while  professing  the  greatest  respect  and 
regard  for  his  lordship,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  "might  do  better,"  even 
if  she  had  not  been  "still  too  much  at- 
tached to  the  memory  of  the  person  who 
is  gone,  to  think  of  any  other  engage- 
m^'ent." 

The  same  year  that  carried  off  the  PER- 
SON deprived  Lady  Mary  of  her  mother, 
for  whom  she  entertained  but  little  affec- 
tion, and  whom  she  had  ever  treated  with 
scant  respect.  Those  blunt  manners,  and 
that  utter  want  of  due  reverence  for  ex- 
alted rank  which,  to  the  last,  continued  to 
characterize  her  Grace,  were  not  to  be 
excused  or  forgiven.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  a  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to 
efface  herself  in  presence  of  royalty.? 
Imagine  the  agony  of  mind  which  poor 
Lady  Mary  must  have  suffered  during  a 
scene  which  she  describes  in  a  long  and 
pathetic  letter  to  her  sister,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Princess  Amelia  and  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  honoring  her 
mother  with  a  visit,  and  when  the  latter 
"  quite  forgot  that  they  were  princesses, 
or  that  there  were  any  forms  due  to  them. 
.  .  .  She  went  before  them  into  every 
room.  ,  .  .  '  Pray  Maram,  observe  my 
pretty  deer,  my  turkeys,  and  my  sheep. 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  them.? 
.  .  ,  but  Maram,  I  must  show  you  my 
bed-chamber'  (and  in  she  walked  before 
them);  'here  is  Pug's  bed;  and  this  is 
my  little  dressing-room  ;  pray  look  at  that 
chair;  pray  set  down  in  it.'  " 


Had  her  Grace  of  Argyll  danced  a  re< 
in  church  her  daughter  could  not  have 
been  more  scandalized :  "  Happy  was  I 
when  they  got  into  the  coach,"  she  says, 
and  when  she  was  able  to  apologize  for 
her  mother's  misconduct,  on  the  ground 
of  her  advanced  age  and  the  retired  life 
she  had  led  for  so  many  years.  aH 

The  two  princesses  were  probably  far  ^ 
more  disposed  to  laugh  at  Lady  Mary's 
agitation  and  "hurryd  spirits"  than  to 
resent  the  freedom  of  their  hostess,  the 
simple,  good-natured  "Duchess  Jenny," 
of  whose  bad  manners  we  shall  hear  no 
more ;  for  a  few  weeks  later  the  journal 
records  how,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of 
her  mother's  death,  "  I  lay  in  bed  twelve 
hours  in  the  hopes  of  composing  my 
spirits,  and  though  I  sought  distraction  in 
reading  I  found  that  I  could  not  amuse 
myself." 

Then  follow  platitudes  on  life  and  death,, 
full  details  as  to  the  funeral  which  should 
be  conducted  on  a  scale  befitting  the  rank 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  touching  remark 
that  it  was  "a  very  melancholy  office  to 
be  obliged  to  open  the  draws  of  any  per- 
son who  is  just  dead."  For  nearly  a  whole 
fortnight  the  journal  contains  no  record  of 
"Lu  parties,"  or  even  of  the  domestic 
cribbage. 

Years  passed,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  still 
failed  to  "do  better."  No  suitor  worthy 
of  her  notice  was  found  daring  enough  to 
descend  into  the  abbey  crypt,  and  to  resus- 
citate the  heart  buried  in  the  person's 
tomb.  To  make  matters  worse,  other 
women,  boasting  not  one  tithe  of  her  pre- 
tensions, succeeded  in  advancing  them- 
selves. There  was  evidently  something 
wrong  in  the  social  system.  Of  the  fate 
that  awaited  her  in  a  future  state,  she  had 
no  fears  or  misgivings  ;  but  how  came  it 
that  in  this  life  merits,  like  hers,  did  not 
meet  with  their  reward  ? 

In  1769  the  following  entry  in  the  jour- 
nal gives  expression  to  these  melancholy 
reflections :  — 

I  make  no  doubt  of  Miss  Chudleigh  being 
Duchess  of  Kingston;  infamy  seeming  to 
prosper,  while  virtue  appears  under  a  cloud, 
neglected  and  oppressed.  Who  is  considered 
by  the  world  for  being  virtuous,  or  for  acting 
a  nobly  disinterested  part?  Does  such  con- 
duct gain  anything  but  the  satisfaction  of 
one's  own  conscience  ?  I  have  experienced 
neglect  of  all  kinds,  from  my  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  and  even  from  those  who  call 
themselves  my  friends ;  yet  I  have  only  been 
unfortunate,  which  I  find,  of  all  others,  the 
most  inexcusable  fault. 

The  Miss  Chudleijrh  who  forms  the  text 
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of  this  homily  had  in  her  time  played 
many  parts  on  the  social  stage,  and  had 
had  her  exits  and  her  entrances,  "the  end 
being  perfect  ruin,"  or  nearly  so. 

In  1743,  while  a  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  she  had  contracted  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  Mr.  Augustus 
Hervey,  a  young  sea  lieutenant,  and 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  after 
a  few  days  of  wedded  bliss,  sailed  away  to 
Port  Mohun  in  his  country's  service,  while 
the  bride  resumed  her  virginal  duties  at 
the  court  of  St.  James's. 

The  secret  was  well  kept  for  many 
years,  and  when,  finally,  the  husband  took 
steps  to  establish  the  marriage,  not  with 
a  view  to  domestic  happiness,  but  to  di- 
vorce, for  which  his  wife  had  fully  quali- 
fied herself,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
judgment  in  the  Spiritual  Court  legally 
establishing  her  contention  that  no  such 
contract  had  been  entered  into  between 
them. 

Considering  herself  thus  free  she,  in 
1769,  publicly  married  one  of  her  many 
lovers,  the  old  Duke  of  Kingston,  who, 
dying  six  years  later,  left  her  the  greater 
part  of  his  large  disposable  possessions. 
In  order  to  recover  these  his  Grace's  heirs 
determined  to  have  the  duke's  marriage 
annulled  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been 
bigamous;  and  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
was  accordingly  arraigned  before  the 
House  of  Peers  on  the  charge  of  having 
♦'by  force  of  arms  feloniously  married 
Evelyn  Pierpoint,  her  husband,  Augustus 
John  Hervey,  being  then  alive." 

Acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  court 
of  appeal  and  a  criminal  court,  my  lords 
quashed  the  decision  of  the  spiritual 
judges  upon  which  the  prisoner  rested  her 
defence,  and,  rising  one  by  one,  with  hand 
laid  on  heart,  each  noble  lord  declared  her 
to  be  "Guilty,  upon  my  honor." 

Bigamy  was  in  those  days  a  capital 
ofifence,  and  the  handsome  and  witty  twice- 
wedded  maid  of  honor,  who  had  by  this 
time  attained  the  mature  age  of  fifty, 
would  doubtless  have  been  sentenced  to 
branding  and  transportation  to  the  colonies 
but  for  the  happy  accident  of  Mr.  Hervey 
having,  shortly  before  the  trial,  succeeded 
to  his  brother's  earldom.  The  convict 
being  able  to  plead  privilege  of  peerage, 
as  Countess  of  Bristol,  thus  escaped  the 
penalty  of  her  crime. 

It  may  be  conceived  how  such  an  inci- 
dent must  have  agitated  fashionable  soci- 
ety, and  what  a  theme  it  afforded  for  the 
gossips. 

"Why  all  this  fuss?"  asks  Horace 
Walpole,  "and  what  are  we  coming  to  if 


maids  of  honor  cannot  marry  two  husbands 
in  quiet?"*  —  while  the  bigamist  herself 
is  made  to  explain  that :  — 

A  maid  like  me.  Heaven  meant  at  least  for 

two, 
I  married  him,  and  now  —  I  marry  you  1 

Lady  Mary's  journal,  begun  in  1766,  the 
two  bulky  volumes  of  which,  now  printed 
as  a  first  instalment,  barely  embrace  three 
years,  was  composed  in  the  form  of  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  news-letters  addressed  to  her 
sisters,  and  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption for  twenty-five  years.  Those 
who  have  turned  over  the  leaves  of  an  old 
book  of  fashions  and  asked  themselves  in 
amused  wonder  how  their  grandmothers 
could  have  made  themselves  look  so  ridic- 
ulous, will  understand  the  effect  produced 
by  a  cursory  glance  at  these  volumes, 
but  which,  studied  more  closely,  become 
wearisome  beyond  description.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  told  in  pretentious 
print  the  story  of  a  more  vapid  or  frivo- 
lous life.  From  first  to  last  there  is  no 
vestige  of  a  high  purpose,  a  serious  pur- 
suit, an  ennobling  thought ;  an  intellectual 
or  artistic  taste.  With  the  few  exceptions 
hereafter  referred  to,  the  journal  is  only  a 
fine  lady's  record  of  a  dull,  unvarying 
round  of  assemblies  and  card  parties,  of 
petty  gossip  and  stale  scandals,  inter- 
spersed with  much  twaddling  sentiment,, 
religious  cant,  and  disagreeable  details  of 
dinners  and  suppers  eaten,  with  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
writer. 

Originality  or  depth  of  feeling  is  not  ta 
be  expected  in  so  artificial  a  nature,  but 
there  is  something  exceptional  in  such  an 
entire  absence  of  any  sense  of  duty,  of 
sympathy  or  consideration  for  others,  as 
the  journal  betrays. 

One  entry,  indeed,  from  its  novelty  of 
tone  arrests  attention  :  — 

Thank  you  for  inquiring  after  Alphen ;  she 
is  perfectly  well  now,  but  has  eat  no  meat 
since  her  illness.  She  has  broth  and  bread 
twice  a  day,  which  agrees  with  her  surpris- 
ingly. 

So  after  all  this  grancie  dame  could  de- 
scend to  minister  by  the  bedside  of  some 
humble  friend  or  faithful  dependent;  but 
we  read  on  and  are  disillusioned  ;  Alphen 
was  a  dog. 

Lady  Mary  is  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  bad  company  that  she  meets  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  which  want  of  ex- 
clusiveness  she  attributes  to  a  recent  reg- 
ulation  under  which   the  right  of  entrie 

*  Letter  to  Rev.  William  Mason.     7th  Aug.,  1775. 
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was  extended  to  the  wives  of  privy  coun- 
cillors. Indeed  there  remained  only  two 
ceremonials  worthy  of  being  graced  by 
her  presence,  and  these,  a  coronation  and 
the  trial  of  a  peer,  were  in  the  nature  of 
things  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

Although,  then,  court  news  is  regularly 
recorded  in  the  journal,  and  mention  is 
tnade  among  other  important  events  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Fourth,  having  been  *' put  in  breeches" 
on  a  given  day,  it  is  mainly  made  up  of 
tedious  accounts  of  the  routine  of  fash- 
ionable society,  in  which  eating  plays  a 
A^ery  important  part. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of 
the  Lady  Mary's  culinary  experiences  as 
she  records  them  for  the  information  of 
her  sisters  :  — 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  I  returned  to  the 
inn,  where  I  found  my  dinner  ready.  It  was 
not  good  by  any  means.  Tough  chickens, 
mutton  not  half  rosted,  pees  vilienously  old, 
and  the  jam  current  tart  made  in  a  glass,  you 
know.  I  eat,  however,  heartily,  and  returned 
a  little  after  seven  where  I  am  now  waiting 
:for  my  supper. 

Eat  my  rosted  apples ;  read  a  little  in  the 
bible  ;  went  to  bed.  Rose  at  my  usual  hour. 
After  breakfast  worked  in  my  garden  an  hour 
.  .  .  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  dressing.  At 
five  went  to  Mackenzie's.  Eat  more  than 
usual  of  an  excellent  haunch  of  venison  .  .  . 
undressed,  eat  my  supper  and  prepared  for 
bed. 

I  was  very  indiscreet  and  eat  so  many  little 
^els  that  my  stomach  was  disordered  last 
night. 

We  had  two  very  large  carp  for  supper,  but 
•very  muddy. 

At  a  ball  at  Lord  Hertford's,  where 
dancing  began  at  half  past  seven,  "  every, 
thing  at  supper  was  cold  excepting  pees, 
beans,  soops  and  fish,"  notwithstanding 
which  her  ladyship  boasts  of  having  had  a 
^'very  good  stomach." 

Card-playing  ranks  only  next  to  eating, 
the  games  being  Lu,  quadrille,  cribbage, 
tresdille,  faron,  quinze,  and  occasionally 
^'a  ruber  of  whisk."  The  stakes  appear 
to  have  been  high,  since  Lady  Mary's 
winnings  or  losings  at  one  sitting  occa- 
sionally exceed  fifty  guineas  :  — 

Lady  Harrington's  party  broke  up  sooner 
than  usual,  and  she  came  to  our  table.  I  lost 
five  guineas,  came  home  about  half  after 
eleven,  read  a  little  in  the  bible,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Played  at  Lu ;  won  eleven  guineas,  and  did 
not  come  home  till  near  twelve  o'clock.  Read 
three  chapters  in  Revelations. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  just  sitting  down 


to  Lu  when  I  came  in.     We  played  till  after 
eleven,  and  I  won  forty-six  guineas. 

I  was  glad  to  set  down  to  Lu.     I  won  six- 
and-a-half  guineas;   came  home,  read  three      i^ 
chapters  in  the  bible,  and  to  bed.  <| 

To  Lady  Harrington's,  and  was  set  down 
to  Lu  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  Lost 
ten  guineas,  and  did  not  get  home  till  half 
after  eleven.  Read  in  the  bible,  and  went  to 
bed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Bible-reading 
generally  followed  upon  the  game  of 
"Lu;"  though  these  studies  were  some- 
times varied  by  a  course  of  "Grammont's 
Memoirs,"  or  other  equally  profane  litera- 
ture. 

Visiting  was  a  very  serious  affair,  but, 
as  this  duty  was  generally  performed  in 
the  evening  and  frequently  wound  up  with 
cards,  it  had  its  consolations  :  — 

Made  forty-two  visits. 

Set  off  half-an-hour  after  six  to  return  visits ; 
made  thirty-six  and  ended  at  Lady  Holder- 
ness.     Played  at  Lu,  and  won  sixteen  guineas. 

Made  thirty-two  visits,  and  ended  at  Lord 
Hertford,  where  I  played  at  Lu  till  eleven, 
and  won  eleven  guineas. 

The  old  Duchess  of  Argyll  considered 
the  "Assembly  in  King  Street,"  as  the 
future  "  Almack's  "  was  then  called,  an 
improper  resort  for  young  people  ;  but 
Lady  Mary  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it  ex- 
cept on  the  score  of  its  dulness  ;  whereas 
she  declared  Ranelagh  to  be  always  bril- 
liant. 

The  following  description  of  an  enter- 
tainment there  is  characteristic,  though 
the  language  is  rather  such  as  a  smart 
Abigail  might  employ  than  that  of  a  great 
court  lady. 

I  think  I  never  saw  so  much  great  company 
.  .  .  there  was  ten  Duchesses,  Countesses  in 
plenty,  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  hundreds  of 
the  nobility ;  but  not  one  Royal  Person. 

Here  is  a  conversation  between  two 
grandes  dames  which  is  thought  worthy 
of  being  recorded  in  the  journal :  — 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who,  you  know, 
gives  herself  airs,  said  at  Gunneysbury,  **  did 
ever  anybody  see  such  creatures  as  the  Princes 
of  Sax  Goth?"  I  asked  her  Grace  if  she 
knew  them  ?  **  No,  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  seen  them."  I  then  told  her  that  I  had 
that  honor,  and  that  I  could  assure  her  that 
the  eldest  Prince  was  not  only  verjr  sensible, 
but  had  the  manners  of  a  man  of  distinction. 
This  seemed  to  offend  her,  for  she  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  I  I 
wish  your  Ladyship  may  be  hereditary  Princess 
of  Sax  Goth.'"  I  smiled,  and  thanked  her 
Grace  for  the  great  honor  she  did  me,  but 
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assured  her  that  I  made  no  wishes  on  that 
subject. 

The  picture  of  the  great  world  of  fash- 
ion, as  presented  in  the  journal,  is  not  an 
agreeable  one.  We  hear  much  in  the 
present  day  of  the  decadence  of  manners, 
and  of  the  striking  superiority  in  that 
respect  of  the  great  ladies  and  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  four  or  five  generations 
back.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  more  ceremonious,  but  there  are  no 
traces  in  Lady  Mary  Coke's  social  records 
of  that  refined  tone  and  high  breeding 
which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  our  ances- 
tors. On  the  contrary,  their  stilted  lan- 
guage, their  bows  and  courtesies,  seem  to 
have  been  only  the  veneer  employed  to 
cover  a  mass  of  much  coarseness  and  no 
little  vice.  It  is  never  very  safe  to  com- 
pare the  morals  of  one  age  with  that  of 
another;  but  modern  society,  if  not  "bet- 
ter," may  certainly  claim  to  be  more 
"decent"  than  that  of  a  century  ago. 
Would  such  a  scene  as  Lady  Mary  here 
records  be  possible  in  the  present  day  ? 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  a  story  of  Sir  William 
Stanhope.  He  sent  to  some  entertainment, 
where  the  king  of  Denmark*  was  invited,  a 
particular  kind  of  wine  .  .  .  which  his  Maj- 
esty liked  of  all  things ;  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  some  of  it  if  it  could  be  got,  which 
was  immediately  communicated  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam. But  the  wine  was  not  to  be  had  in  this 
country  and  Sir  William  had  no  more ;  upon 
which  he  sent  a  message  to  his  Majesty,  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  he  had  none  left, 
nor  anything  else  that  he  knew  of  worthy  of 
his  acceptance,  unless  Lady  Stanhope,  whom 
he  freely  offered  to  his  Majesty.! 

Although  the  journal  betrays  not  the 
least  interest  in  learning  or  science  of  any 
description,  there  is  throughout  Lady 
Mary's  records  an  assumption  of  high  in- 
tellectual cultivation;  indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing except  her  virtue,  upon  which  she 
appears  to  have  more  prided  herself  than 
her  literary  acquirements,  though  the  few 
books  she  refers  to  are  of  the  most  trivial 
character.  Once  indeed  she  does  men- 
tion having  passed  several  hours  in  a 
library;  but  the  object  of  her  studies 
proves   to  have   been    nothing   more  ab- 

•  Christian  the  Eighth,  who  had  then  recently  been 
married  to  the  youngest  sister  of  George  the  Third, 
and  had  come  to  England  on  a  visit. 

t  It  was  of  this  pair  of  whom,  shortly  after  their 
marriage  in  1763,  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann : 

irWi 

liav 
cnt.  When  they  came  to  Klackheath  he  got  out  of 
the  chaise  to  go  to  his  brother  Lord  Chesterfield's ; 
made  her  a  low  bow,  and  said :  '  Madam,  I  hope  I 
shall  never  see  your  face  again.'  She  replied,  '  Sir,  I 
will  take  all  the  care  I  can  that  you  never  shall.'  " 


'*  We  sent  you  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  my  lady,  a 
fond  couple;  you  have  returned  them  to  us  very  difter- 
'h(     "'  ' 


struse  than  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had 
kept  a  master  of  the  horse. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  surprise  with 
which  she  records  an  instance  of  her  fail- 
ure to  influence  a  powerful  mind:  "You 
know  that  Mr.  Hume  is  a  great  infidel.  I 
have  had  some  conversation  with  him,  but 
have  no  hope  of  converting  him  from  his 
erroneous  way  of  thinking."  One  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  historian's  face  while 
being  examined  in  his  catechism  by  the 
court  lady. 

As  gold  miners  will  incur  the  cost  and 
labor  of  crushing  tons  of  quartz  for  the 
sake  of  abstracting  a  few  ounces  of  the 
pure  ore,  so  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  took  the 
trouble  to  dig  through  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  rubbish  of  which  the  journal 
mainly  consists,  in  order  to  discover  and 
bring  to  the  surface  the  few  atoms,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate contemporary  history  or  manners, 
and  which  the  memoir  presents  in  a  con- 
cise and  attractive  form. 

Among  these  scant  materials,  not  the 
least  interesting  are  the  records  of  Lady 
Mary's  visits  to  the  principal  Continental 
courts,  in  the  course  of  which  her  over- 
weening vanity  and  all-absorbing  egotism 
are  thrown  into  such  broad  relief  as  to 
afford  an  amusing  running  commentary 
upon  her  experiences  of  foreign  society. 

When,  for  instance,  in  Berlin  the  great 
Frederick  declined  to  grant  her  the  private 
audience  demanded,  she  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  this  refusal  was 
due  to  reasons  of  State,  because  of  her 
own  importance  as  a  political  personage. 
At  Vienna,  however,  she  was  received 
with  marked  distinction,  and  on  her  de- 
parture the  empress  presented  her  with 
her  portrait  set  in  diamonds. 

For  the  two  following  years,  accordingly. 
Lady  Mary  indulges  in  enthusiastic  rec- 
ollections of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty; 
but  on  her  return  to  Vienna  in  1775,  her 
love  of  meddling  and  self-assertion  in- 
duced her  to  make  herself  a  conspicuous 
partisan  in  a  court  cabal,  a  proceeding 
which  Maria  Theresa  so  severely  resented 
that  the  visitor  left  the  court  in  a  state  of 
dudgeon  and  anger,  allayed  only  by  a 
proud  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  count 
the  great  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen 
of  Hungary  among  her  personal  enemies. 
Taking  Paris  on  her  homeward  way  she 
was  imprudent  enough  to  proclaim  her 
own  version  of  this  incident,  and  in  doing 
so  to  speak  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  in 
terms  of  vituperation  and  contempt.  The 
young  queen  of  France,  at  best  little  dis- 
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posed  to  lavish  much  favor  upon  one  whom 
Lady  Louisa  describes  at  that  time  as  "  a 
tall  elderly  English  noblewoman,  full 
fraught  with  all  the  forms,  etiquettes, 
decorums,  and  nice  observances  of  her 
country  and  order ;  wearing  a  large  fiat 
hoop,  long  ruffles  and  sweeping  train ; 
holding  herself  very  upright  and  speaking 
very  bad  French,"  no  sooner  learnt  that 
this  new  arrival  at  her  brilliant  court  had 
indulged  in  language  disrespectful  to  her 
mother,  than  she  repelled  her  advances 
with  such  insulting  coldness  that  Lady 
Mary  claimed  the  protection  and  interven- 
tion of  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  once 
been  among  her  most  devoted  admirers, 
who  had  portrayed  her  virtues  in  his  most 
eloquent  prose,  and  celebrated  her  charms 
in  glowing  verse.  Even  in  those  salad 
days,  however,  he  was  able  to  detect 
specks  upon  the  sun  of  his  worship,  for  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  he  remarks 
of  her  that  "  though  a  great  lady  she  has 
a  rage  for  great  personages,  and  for  being 
one  of  them  herself }  and  with  these  pre- 
tensions and  profound  gravity,  has  made 
herself  ridiculous  at  home,  and  delighted 
Xo prontener  safolie  par  toute  V Europe?'' 

Her  virtue  is  unimpeachable,  her  friendship 
violent,  her  anger  deaf  to  remonstrance.  She 
has  cried  for  forty  people  and  quarrelled  with 
four  hundred  .  .  .  she  might  be  happy  and 
respected,  but  will  always  be  miserable  from 
the  folly  of  her  views,  and  her  passion  for  the 
extraordinary. 

Again  to  Lady  Ossory  :  — 

Lady  Mary  Coke  has  had  a  hundred  dis- 
tresses abroad,  that  do  not  weigh  a  silver 
penny  altogether.  She  is  like  Don  Quixote, 
who  went  in  search  of  adventures,  and  when 
he  found  none  imagined  them. 

When  she  now  appealed  to  him  to  be- 
come her  champion  in  a  crusade  against 
the  French  court,  and  he,  after  having 
heard  all  she  had  to  say,  found  her  so 
completely  in  the  wrong  as  not  to  feel 
justified  in  espousing  her  cause,  she  de- 
nounced him  as  a  traitor  unworthy  of  her 
further  regard. 

Lady  Mary  Coke  [he  now  writes  to  his  old 
friend  in  Florence  in  a  tone  little  indicative  of 
a  broken  heart]  has  repaid  some  services  I 
rendered  her  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  with  sin- 
gular rudeness  to  me  since  my  return,  but  she 
is  mad. 

With  increasing  years  Lady  Mary's 
faults  of  temper  and  disposition  hardened 
and  strengthened,  till  her  aggressive  self- 
assertion  became  so  intolerable  as  to 
alienate  even  her  most  indulgent  friends 
and  acquaintances. 


One  so  greatly  born  [writes  the  old  Princess 
Amelia  in  doubtful  grammar  of  Lady  Mary, 
whom  she  had  known  in  her  early  girlhood} 
must  allwais  be  well  come  at  my  Table,  and 
is  constantly  expected  on  Tuesdays,  provide 
she  will  be  a  little  less  contradicting,  and  hide 
her  great  abilitys  from  those  she  thinks  are 
inferior  to  hers. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  was  her  adu- 
lation of  exalted  rank.  Lady  Mary's  love 
of  domineering  had  by  this  time  become 
so  ingrained  in  her  nature  that  she  could 
not  control  it,  even  in  the  presence  of 
royalty. 

George  the  Second's  good  -  natured 
daughter  had  continued  to  bear  with  these 
infirmities  of  temper  long  after  the  pa- 
tience of  most  of  her  other  intimates  had 
become  exhausted  ;  but  when  at  last  Lady 
Mary,  smarting  under  her  losses  at  the 
card-table,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  in- 
dulge in  some  offensive  remarks  on  the 
play  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  which  she 
declined  to  withdraw  when  asked  to  do 
so, 

her  Royal  Highness,  after  one  or  two  more 
vain  endeavors  to  bring  her  down  from  her 
high  stilts,  rose  to  her  full  height  likewise, 
and  assuming  all  the  king's  daughter  :  *'  Well, 
madam,  your  ladyship  knows  your  own  pleas- 
ure best;  I  wish  you  health  and  happiness, 
for  the  future,  and  for  the  present  '  Good- 
morning.'  Here!  "  to  the  page  in  waiting, 
"order  Lady  Mary  Coke's  carriage!  "  then 
gravely  bowing  in  token  of  dismissal  turned 
away.  From  that  moment  they  never  met 
again. 

The  "honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,"  which  should  accompany  old 
age,  were  certainly  not  for  one  constituted 
as  was  Lady  Mary  Coke. 

After  paying  her  a  visit  in  i8o8,  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  writes  :  — 

She  is  really  a  most  astonishing  woman  to 
be  eighty-two  ;  still  as  violent  and  absurd  as 
ever;  all  her  faculties  and  her  senses  and 
nonsenses  just  the  same  !  I  have  long  looked 
for  the  time  when  she  should  become,  as 
Wilkes  said  of  himself,  "  an  extinct  volcano," 
but  I  believe  now  that  she  will  blaze  on  to  the 
very  last. 

She  died  three  years  later,  and  here  is 
her  epitaph  by  the  hand  of  one  who  knew 
her  well :  * — 

Lady  Mary  Coke  is  dead  at  last.  Lady 
Queensberry  tells  me  that  she  died  with  a 
high-crowned  beaver  hat  upon  her  head, 
though  in  bed;  like  Cleopatra  crowned: 
*' proud  Egypt's  prouder  queen."     As  Lord 

*  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Gower. 
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Seafield  said  of  the  Scottish  parliament  at 
the  Union :  **  here's  an  end  to  an  auld  sang," 
.  .  .  she  was  vulgar;  she  said  "this  here" 
and  "  that  there  "...  Only  think  of  Lord 
Orford  having  been  in  love  with  this  harpy  1 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  GREAT  WATER-CRESS  TRAGEDY. 

I. 

Of  all  unaccountable  things  it  ought  to 
be  the  most  unaccountable  that  so  studi- 
ous, nay,  learned  a  young  man  as  Guido 
Floriani,  clever,  ambitious,  a  poet  and  a 
doctor  of  laws,  should  have  set  all  his 
hopes  of  happiness  upon  nobody  better 
than  the  daughter  of  the  enameller, 
Fabio  Vanucci  —  a  girl  without  a  dowry, 
and  unable  to  read  even  a  love-letter. 
Nay,  more :  though  he  was  dead  in  love 
with  Irene  when  he  left  his  and  her  native 
Bari  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Naples,  and 
though  he  was  a  handsome  and  amiable 
young  man  with  no  distaste  for  pleasure, 
he  came  back  from  Naples  to  Bari  deader 
in  love  with  her  than  ever  ! 

Well,  love  has  been  answerable  for  more 
unaccountable  things  even  than  that ;  and 
it  certainly  never  occurred  to  the  young 
advocate  that  there  was  even  a  certain 
lack  of  prudence  for  a  lawyer  without 
clients  to  want  to  marry  a  portionless  girl 
when  that  girl's  name  was  Irene  Vanucci. 
And,  be  it  said  at  once,  there  were  miti- 
gating circumstances ;  as  he,  being  a  doctor 
of  laws,  would  have  put  the  matter  in  an- 
other case  than  his  own.  She  was  very 
pretty  ;  she  was  very  good  ;  she  was  very 
gentle  ;  and  she  worshipped  him  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  a  vainer  man. 
Finally,  they  were  in  love  with  one  an- 
other because — in  short,  because  they 
were. 

It  had  been  good  to  see  her  face  again, 
after  the  long  purgatory  of  absence,  tem- 
pered indeed  by  a  letter  now  and  then, 
but  written,  as  he  knew,  not  by  the  hand 
he  wanted  to  kiss  sixty  times  an  hour, 
and  not  in  her  own  simple  words,  but  by 
the  crabbed  fingers  and  in  the  high-flown 
style  of  old  Ulisse,  who  had  probably 
composed  and  written  identically  the  same 
letters  for  her  mother ;  perhaps  even  for 
her  grandmother,  and  for  Guido's  grand- 
mother—  who  could  tell?  Not  Ulisse, 
for  he  never  told ;  he  had  written  so  many 
love-letters  that  they  meant  no  more  to 
him  thaa  his  fee.  The  real  letter  had 
been  the  flowers,  one  of  which  Irene  had 


never  failed  to  put  inside  — flowers  which 
had  inspired  a  ttring  of  stornelli  nearly 
long  enough  to  reach  from  Naples  to 
Bari ;  a  stornello  for  every  one,  with  a  few 
epics  thrown  in. 

But  there  is  nothing  perfect.  That  road 
from  Naples  to  Bari  had  really  seemed 
strewn  with  Sowers,  as,  all  the  way  back, 
Guido's  fancy  painted  for  him  the  first 
meeting  after  so  long  a  parting  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  and  each  way  more 
charming  in  turn  than  all  the  others.  So 
of  course  it  was  in  the  one  way  of  which 
his  romance  had  scorned  to  dream.  Not 
only,  when  he  had  flown  up  the  stairs  to 
the  high  story  where  he  hoped  to  have 
Irene  —  for  he  knew  the  household  ar- 
rangements—  all  to  himself,  did  he  find 
her  father  with  her  at  an  unaccustomed 
hour,  and  a  stranger  with  her  father,  but 
he  found  something  else:  a  certain  chill 
which  he  could  not  altogether  refer  to  his 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  care- 
fully laid  out  plan  for  a  joyful  and  unre- 
strained meeting.  Vanucci  had  certainly 
changed  somehow,  and  not  —  so  Guido 
felt  —  for  the  better;  and  to  the  stranger 
the  young  man  felt  one  of  those  antipathies 
at  first  sight  which  some  people  believe  to 
be  infallible  warnings. 

The  stranger  was  pale,  emaciated,  ca- 
daverous to  the  point  of  ghastliness ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  step  into, 
or  had  just  stepped  out  of,  his  grave.  And 
this  appearance  was  the  more  intensified 
by  his  contrast  with  Guido's  healthy 
youth,  the  enameller's  only  too  stout  and 
too  florid  vigor,  and  Irene's  fresh  grace 
and  charm.  Such  was  the  man's  appear- 
ance, that  it  ought,  of  right,  to  have  in- 
spired only  pity,  not  aversion.  His 
pointed  shoulders  seemed  almost  to  meet 
over  his  narrow  chest ;  the  sockets  of  his 
eyes  were  like  caverns  ;  his  thin  lips  were 
drawn  away  from  his  darkened  teeth  and 
gums ;  and  the  complexion  of  his  cheeks 
resembled  some  grey  parchment  on  which 
a  death-warrant  had  been  plainly  inscribed, 
the  signature  being  only  too  legibly  repre- 
sented by  a  hectic  ring  round  each  hollow. 
Then  his  hands,  limp,  waxen,  and  weak, 
with  long  fingers  and  discolored  nails, 
were  alone  enough  to  tell  a  physician 
tales.  It  was  not,  however,  bodily  disease 
that,  to  Guido  at  least,  seemed  to  forbid 
sympathy.  The  man  looked  —  though  the 
idea  might  not  have  occurred  to  one  who 
was  not  a  poet  —  as  if  he  were  being  con- 
sumed by  his  own  wickedness,  and  yet 
wickedness  of  so  weak  a  sort  as  to  make 
one  wonder  that  it  should  be  able  to  con- 
sume anything. 
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This  unwelcome  intruder,  when  Guido 
entered  the  room,  was  just  coming  to  from 
a  fit  of  feeble  yet  exhausting  coughing, 
which  made  the  lover's  appearance  all  the 
more  distressingly  unseasonable.  The 
glow  came  into  Irene's  cheeks  and  the 
ttght  into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  who  had 
come  again ;  but  that  coughing  wretch 
kept  the  lovers  farther  apart  than  the 
whole  breadth  of  Italy,  which  had  been 
between  them  till  to-day. 

"Hold  up,  signer,"  said  Vanucci, 
roughly  but  cheerfully.  "  Love,  smoke, 
and  a  cough  are  hard  to  hide.  Irene,  give 
Signor  Merrick  a  dose  of  wine,  and  me 
another  ;  it's  empty  casks  that  make  a 
noise.  What!  Guido  Floriani  —  back 
again?  Take  a  dose  yourself.  And  to 
whose  health  shall  I  drink?  To  Captain 
Floriani  ?  or  to  Floriani,  primo  tenor e  of 
San  Carlo  ?  or  to  the  great  poet  Floriani  ? 
It'll  be  something  great,  to  be  sure,"  he 
said,  with  what  seemed  rather  an  over- 
done affectation  of  blunt  raillery  than  the 
real  thing. 

"  I  have  come  back  a  doctor,"  said 
Guido,  with  modest  pride,  glancing  at 
Irene,  and  suddenly  aware  that  her  quick- 
ened color  was  caused  not  by  his  swift 
glance  but  by  the  stranger's  unbridled 
stare. 

But  at  the  word  "doctor"  the  latter 
turned  to  Guido. 

"  A  doctor  !  Ah  !  And  a  young  doc- 
tor !  Then  maybe  you  have  heard  some- 
thing new,"  he  said,  in  the  ghost  of  a 
voice  which  nobody  could  interpret  with- 
out the  fear  of  breaking  it  to  pieces  alto- 
gether. "  I  am  an  Englishman  ;  my  name 
is  Merrick  —  Albert  Merrick.  I  am  a 
rich  man.  I  have  seven  thousand  pounds, 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs, 
a  year.  I'm  rich,  talented,  amiable,  not 
ill-looking,  and  yet  I'm  a  miserable  man. 
And  why?  All  because  of  an  obstinate 
cold.  Yes,  you  may  well  look  at  me. 
Though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  ever  was  a  case  like  mine. 
I've  baffled  your  whole  faculty  for  years. 
I've  consulted  every  doctor,  famous  or  not 
famous,  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  New 
York  —  everywhere.  And  they're  hum- 
bugs, one  and  all.  Consumption,  indeed ! 
I've  tried  Algiers,  Madeira,  South  Africa, 
Davos  —  places  that  cure  consumption. 
So  mine  can't  be  consumption,  or  else  it 
would  have  been  cured  long  and  long  ago. 
IVe  been  advised  to  try  the  air  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  upon  my  soul  I  believe  I  am 
better,"  he  gasped,  with  a  sort  of  leer  at 
Irene.  "  Better  —  but  you  see  I  want  to 
get  welU    It's    really  important  that    I 


should  get  well.  You  look  too  young 
be  rich,  so  you  don't  know  what  it  means- 
to  have  a  lot  of  poor  relations,  a  lot  of 
wretches,  waiting  for  your  shoes.  It's 
important  I  should  live  to  disappoint  'era> 
every  one.  I  want  to  marry  and  have  a 
family  of  my  own.  I  don't  want  to  feel, 
when  I'm  coming  here  to  look  at  Signor 
Vanucci 's  mosaics,  that  every  step  would 
be  the  death  of  me.  Look  here !  I  tell 
you  what  I  tell  every  doctor  I  see  :  I'll 
give  twenty-five  thousand  francs  to  the 
man  who  will  rid  me  of  this  —  cold.  I 
expect  there  isn't  a  doctor  in  Europe,  Af- 
rica, Australia,  or  America  who  isn't  after 
that  money.  They  say  it's  consumption, 
and  that's  where  they  go  wrong.  I'll  tell 
you  my  symptoms.     In  the  first  place  —  '^ 

"  Signor,"  said  Guido,  with  increased 
disgust,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  oth- 
er's sudden  exhaustion,  "  I  fear  there  is  a 
misunderstanding.  I  am  not  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  I  am  an  advocate  —  a  doctor 
of  laws." 

"Oh  — that  all !"  said  the  Englishman,, 
as  if  Guido  were  no  longer  worth  notice, 
and  settling  down  into  another  stare  at 
Irene. 

Vanucci  began  to  fidget  a  little;  for  all 
his  geniality,  he  was  evidently  anxious 
and  ill  at  ease.  "  An  advocate,  eh  !  ah  — 
lawyers'  houses  are  built  of  fools'  skulls. 
Faith,  you'll  find  building  materials  for  a 
whole  street  of  such  houses  in  Bari.  By 
the  way,  Signor  Merrick,  will  you  grant 
me  ten  thousand  pardons — or  even  one 
will  do  —  if  I  leave  you  ?  I've  got  to  see 
somebody  about  something,  and " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted ;  that  is  to  say, 
don't  mind  me,"  said  Signor  Merrick^ 
"Though  I  haven't  got  to  work  for  my 
living,  1  can  make  every  allowance  for  you 
poor  fellows  that  have  to  —  I  can  indeed* 
The  signorina  will  do  to  show  me  those 
mosaics  just  as  well." 

"Then  come  along,  doctor,"  said  Va- 
nucci. "  Come  along.  You're  going  my 
way,  and  —  yes,  yes;  Irene  knows  all 
about  everything.  You've  come  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Doctor  Floriani,  to  ad- 
vise me  about  a  point  of  law.  We  can 
talk  it  over  as  we  go.  And  cheer  up, 
signor!  'Tis  of  the  sickness  a  man  fears 
that  he  dies." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Guido  rather 
plumed  himself  upon  being  a  man  of  re- 
source; and  indeed  it  is  wonderful  how 
full  of  resource  we  all  are,  except  just  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  wanted.  Unluckily 
nothing  occurred  to  him  just  then  beyond 
taking  the  stranger  by  the  coat-collar  and 
dropping  him  from  the  open  window  into> 
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the  street;  and  before  he  had  time  to  get 
beyond  his  first  thought,  he  was  himself 
in  the  street,  his  arm  affectionately  but 
tightly  imprisoned  by  Vanucci's. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  he 
asked  hotly.  "Who  is  that  scaramouch 
up  there?" 

"Gently!  Business  first  and  pleasure 
afterwards,  young  man.  My  business  is 
breakfast,  and  you  shall  be  my  guest. 
'  Scaramouch,'  indeed !  Why,  didn't  you 
hear  him  say  that  he  has  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  lire  a  year?  And  it's 
true.  My  skull  isn't  a  brick  for  lawyers' 
houses.  I've  inquired  !  One  of  the  clerks 
at  Dionisi's  tells  me  they're  in  a  panic  at 
the  length  of  his  credit ;  why,  he  drew  for 
twenty  thousand  lire,  hard  cash,  in  a  single 
hour.  But  here's  our  place.  Waiter,  a 
ragout,  and  the  best  bottle  you  have.  The 
very  best,  mind;  my  friend  is  from  Na- 
ples, where  they  know.  And  one  can't 
have  less  than  a  ragout  when  one  thinks 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  lire  — 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  lire  a 
year !  'Tis  true  they're  another  man's,  as 
yet;  but  what  will  be,  will  be  —  and  who 
knows  ?  " 

The  close,  ill-favored  air  of  the  inner 
room  of  the  trattoria  was  not  in  itself 
provocative  of  appetite ;  but  even  had 
Guido  brought  any  hunger  with  him,  it 
would  have  vanished  before  words  which 
had  already  conveyed  a  dreadful  thought 
into  his  mind.  Why  should  Signor  Va- 
nucci  be  taking  so  intense  an  interest  in 
another  man's  money?  Why  had  that 
other  man  —  if  such  a  creature  could  be 
called  a  man  —  been  so  ostentatiously  left 
alone  with  Irene?  It  was  surely  not  to 
examine  mosaics  that  so  feeble  a  wretch 
had  climbed  so  many  stairs,  and  not,  as 
was  pretty  evident,  for  the  first  time. 

Evidently,  if  he  wished  to  make  sure  of 
things,  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  yet  possess  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  Urea  year, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for 
anybody.  But  I  have  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, which  may  lead  a  man  anywhere. 
I  have  a  fair  measure  of  talent;  I  have 
not  the  worst  of  characters  ;  I  have  youth, 
strength,  ambition  ;  and  I  love  Irene  more 
deeply  and  faithfully  than  ever  was  woman 
loved  before.  I  want  nothing  with  her  but 
herself,  and  that  she,  God  bless  her,  is 
willing  to  give  me;  and  so " 

"Eh?  what?"  asked  Vanucci,  holding 
a  huge  lump  of  ragout  suspended  in  mid- 
air, with  surprise.  "You're  after  Irene, 
too?  Ah!  I  remember  now.  Yes,  of 
course,  you  used  to  write  her  sonnets  when 
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she  was  a  little  girl.  I  know ;  I  used  to 
feel  just  like  that,  often  and  often,  when  I 
was  your  age.  But  it  doesn't  last,  more's 
the  pity.  How  many  pretty  girls  have  you 
said  the  same  things  to  in  Naples,  eh? 
No  need  to  blush;  if  you  do  that,  you'll 
never  make  a  lawyer.  I'm  glad  you've  a 
kindness  for  my  girl;  you'll  help  us  with 
a  better  will.  You  see,  things  stand  thus- 
wise.  Business  is  bad,  very  bad.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  ;  but  though  I  take  more 
time  over  my  work  than  any  other  artist 
in  the  trade,  and  never  set  to  work  without 
longer  thought  than  anybody  else  would 
want  to  turn  out  a  bushel  of  rubbish,  the 
perverted  taste  of  the  day  is  such  that 
here  sit  I,  Fabio  Vanucci,  starving  on 
turnip-tops  and  vinegar,  while  even  a  dolt 
like  Ruggieri,  who'll  think  nothing  of 
scrambling  through  in  a  week  what  would 
take  me  a  year  to  put  my  mind  upon,  is 
feasting  on  ortolans  and  champagne.  As 
if  genius,  which  has  to  wait  for  inspira- 
tion, could  be  expected  to  come  at  a  •  pst !  ^ 
like  Beppo  there  —  no,  Beppo;  it  wasn't 
you  I  called,  it  was  inspiration;  but,  as 
you've  come  instead,  you  may  bring  an- 
other flask  ;  and  better  than  your  last,  this 
time.  So,  thus  it  stands.  How  can  things 
be  settled  so  that,  if  a  man  marries  and 
dies,  his  widow  may  be  his  heir?  " 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Guido,  starting  from 
his  chair.  "It  is  impossible  —  it  is  hor- 
rible!    Irene  —  the  wife  of " 

"  Ah  !  you're  sharp,  you  lawyers.  Yes  ; 
I  trust  that  by  the  time  this  bottle  is 
through,  things  will  be  ripe  for  my  bless- 
ing  " 

"  Why,  the  man  is  at  death's  door "■ 

"  And  so  things  must  be  done  quickly. 
One  may  wait  for  an  inspiration,  but  not 
for  a  son-in-law  with  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  lire  per  annum.  Congratu- 
late me,  my  dear  Guido.  In  a  very,  very 
short  time,  with  your  legal  help,  Irene 
Merrick,  born  Vanucci,  will  be  the  richest 
widow  in  Italy  —  still  beautiful,  still  young. 
Why  !  she  will  become  countess,  duchess,, 
princess  —  even  —  who  knows  ?  " 

II. 

^' Per  Bacco!  if  it  isn't  Guido  Fieri- 
ani  I " 

Guido  started  at  a  smart  slap  upon  the 
shoulder,  as  if  he  were  suddenly  roused 
from  a  nightmare.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
really  little  less.  For  he  had  been  sitting 
in  a  daze,  blind  to  the  bustling  departure 
of  Vanucci,  and  to  all  save  the  ghastly 
vision  of  his  Irene  standing  before  the 
altar  with  such  a  bridegroom.  Fool  that 
he  had  been,  to  think  that  a  woman  could 
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be  won  by  faith  and  constancy,  —  that  the 
love  of  a  life  could  outweigh  a  solid  lump 
of  lire  every  year  ! 

However,  the  rough  salutation  brought 
him  back  to  the  life  that  had  to  be  lived 
with  or  without  Irene;  and  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  trattoria  but  for  one  man 
apparently  a  few  years  his  senior,  with 
whose  face,  though  he  could  not  recall  it, 
he  did  not  feel  wholly  unfamiliar.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  face  that  was  easily  for- 
gotten—  not  handsome,  by  any  means, 
but,  while  grave  and  thoughtful,  amazingly 
keen,  with  brilliant  black  eyes  which 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  in  an 
anything  but  comfortable  manner  for  any 
dusty  corner  or  for  anybody  who  had  any- 
thing to  hide.  And  there  was  this  pecul- 
iarity about  the  whole  face,  that  these 
same  eyes,  though  so  full  of  light  and 
movement,  had  not  the  sign  of  a  smile  in 
them,  even  though  the  lips  and  the  voice 
expressed  easy  good  nature;  their  touch 
of  wildness,  in  conjunction  with  otherwise 
homely  and  commonplace  features,  gave 
them  the  odd  effect  of  belonging  to  some 
other  man. 

"  What  ?  "  he  went  on,  with  a  light  laugh 
at  Guido's  evident  want  of  recognition. 
*' Don't  you  remember  Saverio  Cal6?  " 

"  Capperi  /  "  exclaimed  Guido.  "  Why, 
to  think  that  you  should  remember  me 
after  all  these  years !  But  I  thought 
you'd  left  Bari  for  good " 

*'  For  everybody's  good,  I  hope.  And 
how  have  things  been  going  on  without 
me  ?  Not  very  well,  I  should  say,  if  you 
are  a  specimen.  You  look  as  if  there'd 
been  a  dozen  indigestions  in  that  ragout," 

"I  have  not  been  in  Bari  three  hours, 
after  being  away  three  years,"  said  Guido 
bitterly  —  in  anything  but  the  tone  in 
which  one  greets  an  old  friend. 

"  If  that  isn't  a  coincidence  ! "  why, 
I've  been  away  six  years  and  back  six 
hours!  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  while?  Yes,  I've  been  faithful  to 
my  first  love,  who'll  be  my  last  —  science  ! 
Here's  her  health,  in  what's  left  in  your 
bottle.  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  if  you  re- 
member, that  day  when,  not  as  high  as 
this  table,  we  saw  that  Dulcamara  fellow 
at  the  fair.  Do  you  remember  how  I  used 
to  operate  upon  every  creature  that  came 
in  my  way,  even  down  to  an  amputation 
of  the  hind  leg  of  my  grandfather's  favor- 
ite armchair?  Well,  I've  gone  through 
the  whole  thing  since  then  ;  I've  walked 
the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  am  now  full- 
blown into  doctor  of  medicine.  No;  I 
don't  think  of  practising  in  Bari.  A  physi- 
cian with  a  French  degree  mustn't  waste 


himself  on  the  Adriatic.  Perhaps  Napl 
perhaps  Florence,  perhaps  Rome.  I'm 
ambitious  —  I  must  have  a  large  field.  I 
have  ideas ;  I  must  try  them  on  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  men.  I  may  even  go  back  to 
Paris  —  not  much  chance,  perhaps,  where 
good  physicians  are  as  common  as  black- 
berries ;  but  think  of  the  cases  one  sees 
and  studies — the  number,  the  variety! 
If  I  had  but  ten  thousand  francs  I'd  go 
back  to  Paris,  and  never  leave  the  dissect- 
ing-room. That's  the  beauty  of  science, 
my  dear  Floriani.  When  you  fairly  know 
her,  you'll  marry  her  without  a  dowry  ; 
and  you'll  never  tire  of  her,  because  the 
more  you  know  of  her,  the  more  there's 
left  to  know." 

Thus    he    rattled    on,    without    giving 
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Guido  a  chance  of  speaking. 
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quick  voice  and  easy  manner;  while,  and 
especially  when  he  paused  at  last,  his  eyes 
took  a  glow,  as  if  it  was  the  nonchalance 
that  was  skin-deep,  and  possibly  affected, 
while  the  enthusiasm,  even  though  ex- 
pressed half  in  mockery,  was  real. 

"  Then  there  is  another  coincidence," 
said  Guido,  forcing  himself  to  make  some 
sort  of  response  to  his  old  comrade. 
"  We  are  doctor  and  doctor  —  you  of 
medicine,  and  I  of  law." 

"Excellent!  And  have  you  yet  had 
your  first  client?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  I  my  first  patient!  Now  this  is 
getting  really  interesting.  We  were  evi- 
dently made  for  one  another.  Let's  make 
a  bargain.  We'll  climb  on  one  another's 
shoulders.  I'll  physic  you  for  your  first 
illness,  and  you  shall  defend  me  in  my 
first  action-at-law.  And  we  will  dose  and 
defend  each  other  so  well,  that  there  will 
be  no  lawyer  in  the  Two  Sicilies  but  Dr. 
Floriana,  and  no  physician  but  Dr.  Cal6. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  begin  your  treatment 
for  indigestion,  or  love,  or  whatever's  the 
matter  with  you,  from  this  very  hour." 

"  Have  you  ever  studied  consumption  ?  " 
asked  Guido,  rather  grimly,  for  he  was  in 
no  humor  for  badinage,  and  all  the  less  for 
feeling  as  if  those  uncomfortable  eyes  of 
Dr.  Cal6  were  reading  him  through  and 
through. 

"  Studied  consumption  —  phthisis  !  I  ? 
—  have  I  not  indeed!"  exclaimed  the 
young  physician,  his  whole  face  lighting 
up  with  excitement.  "  Why,  phthisis  is 
my  passion;  it  is  a  mystery  —  the  most 
fascinating  of  mysteries.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  life  to  discover  its  cause,  its 
course,  its  cure.     Why  do  you  ask " 

"  Because,  if  you  want  a  patient,  I've 
got  a  better  than  myself  for  you,  —  a  pa 
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tient  who  is  offering  twenty-five  thousand 
lire  to  anybody  who  will  save  him  from 
death's  door " 

"  A  case  of  phthisis  ?  And  twenty-five 
thousand  lire  ?  I'm  your  man.  If  he  is 
curable,  consider  him  cured.  Where  can 
I  see  your  friend?  when?" 

"  He  is  not  my  friend,"  said  Guido.  "  I 
want  him  cured  for  a  better  reason  than 
his  being  my  friend." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Because  he  is  my  enemy.  Because 
I  want  him  to  be  well  and  strong  enough 
for  me  to  cross  swords  with  him  —  that  is 
why.  Because  I  don't  want  the  disgrace 
of  having  for  a  rival  a  lot  of  bones  held 
together  by  a  scrap  of  skin.  Because  — 
in  short  —  because " 

"  Ah,"  said  Saverio,  "  I  knew  as  soon 
as  I  set  my  eyes  on  you  that  you  were  in 
some  sort  of  a  fever;  and  that  it  must  be 
either  dyspepsia  or  love,  I  was  as  certain 
as  that  there's  no  dish  worth  a  fit  of  the 
first  and  no  woman  worth  a  touch  of  the 
second.  I'll  pull^^w  round  —  never  fear. 
But  that  other  case  !  Embrace  me,  my 
dear  Guido!  This  is  more  than  coinci- 
dence; it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  your 
enemy  does  not  live  to  put  you  past  even 
my  mending.  Twenty-five  thousand  lire  ! 
Why,  with  good  luck  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  at  phthisis  for  another  tea  years  to 
come." 

III. 

There  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
flightiness  about  Doctor  Cal6.  But  any- 
body who  judged  him  by  his  mere  manner 
would  find  himself  considerably  mistaken. 
The  Parisian  professors  would  have  told 
you  that  they  knew  of  no  keener  and 
cooler  brain  than  the  young  Italian  physi- 
cian's ;  of  no  rising  man  from  whom  they 
expected  greater  things.  It  is  true  that 
his  fellow-students  had,  from  the  first, 
styled  him  "  The  Madman,"  and  had  col- 
lected, or  invented,  any  number  of  anec- 
dotes to  justify  the  title  ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  one  exceedingly  shrewd  old  phy- 
sician had  once  said:  "Cal6?  the  best 
brain  in  France  ;  but  I'd  sooner  trust  my- 
self alone  with  a  tiger  than  with  Cal5.  A 
man  without  a  heart  is  madder  than  a  man 
without  a  brain.  Look  at  his  eyes."  But 
he  never  said  anything  more  ;  and  it  was 
not  such  an  easy  thing  to  look  steadily  at 
Dr.  Cal6's  eyes.  And  long  before  he  was 
out  of  his  studentship  his  nickname  had 
become  a  title  of  honor,  and  then  forgotten. 

Of  course  such  a  man  was  destined  to 
be  a  specialist  by  nature  ;  and  gradually 
he  directed  his  studies   more   and    more 
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upon  the  breathing-apparatus  of  man  and 
other  animals,  until  they  exercised  upon 
him  the  born  specialist's  fascination.  He 
had  not  really  exaggerated  one  whit  when 
he  described  to  Guido  his  idea  of  the 
earthly  paradise  as  living  in  a  great  hos- 
pital for  consumption,  where  he  might 
carry  on  endless  researches  into  phthisis 
in  all  its  forms,  with  stethoscope,  micro- 
scope, and  dissecting-knife,  and  with  oc- 
casional experiments  of  that  darker  kind 
which  modern  science,  like  ancient  magic, 
prefers  to  conceal  from  the  light  of  day. 
And  as  he  proceeded  in  his  investigation 
of  dead  and  living  nature,  more  and  more 
convinced  he  grew  that  so-called  consump- 
tion is  due  to  a  single  cause,  whether  germ 
or  not,  and  that  to  discover  the  cause  would 
be  to  discover  the  cure.  And  with  this 
belief  grew  the  ambition  to  be  the  man  by 
whom  the  mutually  dependent  cause  and 
cure  were  to  be  found. 

Nevertheless,  into  practice  he  had  not 
even  yet  begun  to  fall.  He  had,  in  one 
way  and  another,  some  thousands  of  pa- 
tients, and  yet  had  never  received  a  fee. 
No  doubt  he  did  not  go  the  right  way  to 
attract  patients  to  come  to  him  ;  but  the 
same  old  professor  who  had  made  that 
solitary  criticism  on  his  sanity  was  fond  of 
saying  that  a  physician  who  would  prosper 
must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  most  in- 
teresting of  patients  is,  after  all,  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  never  goes  twice  to  the 
practitioner  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  cur- 
ing him;  which  also  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  Saverio 
Cal6  —  as  a  fellow-student  more  flippantly 
and  brutally  put  it  —  gave  a  patient  an 
idea  that  he  would  rather  prefer,  on  the 
whole,  not  to  cure  him,  so  that  he  might 
have  another  opportunity  of  looking  inside 
for  the  cause.  In  any  case,  things  began 
to  be  serious ;  they  seemed  to  threaten  a 
phthisis  or  atrophy  of  the  purse,  in  which 
the  most  microscopic  investigation  would 
be  unable  to  discover  a  centime. 

Therefore  had  the  doctor  come  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  place,  not  for  a  holiday, 
which  he  abhorred,  nor  out  of  home-sick- 
ness, which  he  never  felt,  but  simply  to 
see  if  among  the  Cal6  family,  which  is 
extensive  and  complicated  in  those  parts, 
there  might  be  some  fractional  inheritance 
waiting  to  be  claimed.  And  therefore, 
also,  he  had  not  been  sorry  to  fall  across 
a  briefless  advocate  almost  at  his  first  ar- 
rival, who  might  be  glad  to  take  a  case 
cheaply.  For,  as  mostly  happens,  his 
enthusiasm  in  one  direction  was  balanced 
by  corresponding  prudence  in  most  others. 

Seeing  that   "La  Traviata,"  the  only 
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opera  for  which  he  cared,  was  set  down 
for  performance,  he  spent  his  evening  at 
the  theatre  ;  and  then,  after  the  very  few 
hours'  sleep  which  he  had  trained  himself 
to  find  enough,  a  long  swim  in  the  sea,  and 
a  lounge  in  the  sunshine,  he  began  to  think 
of  a  round  of  visits  to  his  relations,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  something  that  he  might 
turn  to  his  advantage.  And  he  was  en- 
gaged in  putting  the  last  touches  to  such 
a  toilet  as  might  become  a  physician  from 
Paris,  and  arranging  degrees  of  long-for- 
gotten cousinship  in  his  mind  to  whistled 
scraps  of  last  night's  music,  when  — 

*'  Dr.  Cal5?"  said  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  some  cousin  twenty  times 
removed  at  the  very  least,  so  feeble  it 
sounded,  and  so  far  away. 

"  I  am  Dr.  Saverio  Cal5,"  he  answered, 
instinctively  stiffening  into  an  extra-pro- 
fessional air  at  the  emaciated  figure  which 
could  easily  have  entered  through  the 
merest  chink  of  the  door. 

"Ah  !  Then  doubtless  you  have  heard 
of  Merrick  —  the  famous  Albert  Merrick 
—  who  has  baffled  your  whole  precious 
faculty  for  years?     I'm  he." 

"  You  wish  to  consult  me  ?  " 

"  I  hear  you're  fresh  from  Paris.  I 
haven't  been  in  Paris  for  a  long  while,  so 
maybe  they've  found  out  something  or 
other  since  my  time.  I  never  heard  speak 
of  you  till  last  night,  so  I  suppose  you 
aren't  much  to  speak  of ;  but  you're  an- 
other doctor,  and  that's  enough  for  me. 
Look  here  !  I  tell  you  what  I  tell  every 
doctor  I  see  :  I've  got  an  income  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  I'll  give  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand, money  down,  to  the  doctor  who'll 
cure  me  of  this  —  cold.  A  pretty  good 
fee  — eh?"  ^^ 

"I  hope  you  don't  think,"  said  Dr. 
Cal6,  "  that  a  physician  can  do  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  francs  what  he  cannot  do 
for " 

"Gammon!  Don't  tell  me  that  the 
doctors  will  leave  a  millionaire  with  the 
measles  for  a  coal-heaver  with  a  cholera. 
Do  you  think  I'd  go  to  them  if  they  were 
a  pack  of  fools?  For  twenty-five  thou- 
sand francs  I  feel  safe  that  the  best  of 
them  tries  his  very  best.  I've  figured  it 
all  out,  and  based  my  reckoning  on  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  highest  professional 
income.  I've  reckoned  that  less  mightn't 
be  enough,  but  that  more  would  be  wasted. 
That's  business;  and  a  man  that  gives 
less  or  more  than  he  need  for  what  he 
wants  is  a  fool." 

"Pig!"  the  doctor  would  have  ex- 
claimed, had  he  spoken  his  thought  aloud. 


It  was  true  he  wanted  money  badly;  but 
he  was  far  too  much  of  a  physician  by 
nature  to  measure  his  interest  in  a  case  by 
its  possible  profits;  though  Merrick  did 
not  think  so,  he  would  really  throw  over  a 
dozen  emperors  for  a  coal-heaver,  if  the 
coal-heaver's  case  promised  him  more  to 
learn.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  at  once  as- 
tonish his  patient  and  vindicate  the  honor 
of  his  profession  by  coldly  undertaking 
the  case  for  nothing;  but  the  other  half 
of  his  mind  was  wiser,  and  he  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Merrick  that  health  is  one  of  the  only 
two  things  which  money  cannot  buy. 

"You  see  it's  really  important  /should 
get  well,"  said  Mr.  Merrick,  sinking  into 
a  chair.  "  It's  not  as  if  I  was  some  poor 
devil  who  doesn't  matter  whether  he  lives 
or  dies.  I've  got  seven  thousand  a  year 
—  pounds  sterling!  and  how  can  a  man 
get  the  good  out  of  his  money  unless  he's 
well?  It  isn't,  either,  as  if  I  didn't  know 
the  use  of  money.  I  tell  you,  doctor,  it's 
hard.  There's  such  a  lot  of  good  I  could 
do.  I  could  go  into  the  best  society;  I 
could  keep  a  cellar  fit  for  a  duke  ;  I  could 
have  my  whack  and  my  fling  ;  and  I  might 
double  ray  capital  all  the  while,  for  I'm 
one  that  knows  how  to  make  pleasure  pay. 
Now,  I  put  it  as  man  to  man  —  look  at 
me,  and  say  if  it  isn't  hard  ! " 

Dr.  Cal6  did  look  at  him,  and  sharply, 
but  he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Merrick's  huskiness  had  become  a 
whine.  "And  then  there's  a  pack  of 
wretches,  poor  relations,  without  a  hun- 
dred pounds  among  them,  and  serve  them 
right  —  it's  my  duty  to  live  to  disappoint 
every  man  and  woman  Jack  of  'em ;  and 
I'll  do  it,  if  I  die.  No,  I  don't  mean 
that ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Why, 
would  you  believe  it?  —  there's  a  cousin 
of  mine,  a  poor  devil  of  a  curate,  that  had 
the  face  to  write  to  me  the  other  day  for  a 
loan  of  five  pounds,  because  his  wife  was 
ill,  and  he'd  got  a  sixth  child,  and  a  lot  of 
stu£E  about  a  wolf  and  a  door  —  as  if  there 
was  any  wolves  in  England,  and  as  if,  if 
there  was,  they'd  look  for  flesh  on  a  cu- 
rate's bones ! " 

"It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor  man  to 
have  so  rich  a  cousin,"  said  Dr.  Cal6,  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something  while  be 
used  his  eyes. 

"  Wasn't  it?  If  he  hadn't,  he  wouldn't 
have  had  the  lesson  I  sent  him  on  the 
wickedness  of  giving  to  beggars  —  polit- 
ical economy,  you  know ;  pauperizes  the 
population  —  and  the  other  wickedness  of 
one  pauper  marrying  another,  and  keeping 
up  the  breed.  He's  wiser  now.  He  won't 
try  the  begging-letter  dodge  again.    My 
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father,  who  was  just  the  biggest  old  fool 
that  ever  lived,  made  a  fool  of  a  will,  so 
that  if  anything  was  to  happen  to  me,  and 
I  had  no  children,  all  my  money  goes 
among  my  cousins  —  as  if  it  wasn't  against 
justice  that  a  man  can't  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  married  or  single,  dead  or 
alive !  So,  even  if  there  wasn't  my  own 
enjoyment  to  think  of,  all  wasting  away  in 
the  prime  of  life,  there's  all  those  male 
and  female  paupers  to  disappoint  and  sell, 
as  they  deserve.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
see  their  faces  when  they  find  I've  got  a 
son  and  heir —  eh  ?" 

Dr.  Cal5's  own  face  could  not  help 
showing  some  of  his  disgust  at  the  spite, 
malice,  and  stupid  yet  self-conceited  self- 
ishness displayed  in  every  tone  and  grin 
of  this  wretched  skeleton ;  but  the  disgust 
was  thrown  away. 

"And  I  mean  to  see  'em,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Merrick,  smirking  and  chuckling  as  well 
as  his  hollow  cough  would  allow.  "I'm 
going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  I'm  well, 
and  then  some  day  I  shall  give  a  family 
party.  I  shall  ask  all  my  relations  to  a 
feed  —  won't  they  open  their  eyes  !  —  and 
they'll  find  it's  a  christening.  I  shall  have 
married  secretly,  you  know  ;  the  first  they 
know  of  it  will  be  the  sight  of  the  son  and 
heir." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Dr.  CaI5  at  last, 
aloud.     "  Marry  — you  /  " 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  that  were  any- 
thing out  of  the  way?  To  be  sure.  Am 
I  too  old  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but " 

"Am  I  ugly?" 

"  Oh,  signer  !  Ugly  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  the  word  !     But " 

"  Disagreeable  ?  A  man  who  cannot  be 
loved  for  himself  alone?  Why,  if  I  were 
all  that,  haven't  I  seven  thousand  a  year? 
But,  as  you  say,  I'm  no  fool.  I'm  going 
to  marry  for  love,  I  am  —  love  on  both 
sides.  A  girl  that  I  can  marry  here  on 
the  quiet,  so  that  my  little  joke  won't  be 
spoiled ;  a  foreigner,  with  no  friends  or 
relations  to  bother  one,  only  a  sot  of  a 
father,  who'll  be  no  trouble  ;  a  girl  of  hum- 
ble rank,  who'll  look  up  to  me,  and  won't 
have  extravagant  ways  ;  and,  last  and  best, 
the  prettiest  young  creature  in  the  world, 
who  adores  the  very  ground  I  stand  on. 
I  declare  to  you,  doctor,  she  has  such  a 
passion  for  me  that  she'd  have  me  without 
a  penny.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  doc- 
tor—eh?" 

Dr.  Cal6  had  never  come  across  a  pa- 
tient who  inspired  him  with  such  utter 
loathing.  Mr.  Merrick  had  been  odious 
enough  while  boasting  of  his  purse,  and 
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of  his  malice  and  meanness,  but  this  last 
brag  was  the  most  repulsive  of  all.  The 
very  idea  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  who- 
ever she  was,  selling  herself  to  this  crea- 
ture, made  the  doctor  feel  positively  hu- 
man with  anger. 

And — now  he  came  to  think  of  it  — 
surely  this  must  be  the  rival  who  stood  ia 
his  old  comrade  Guide's  way.  He  did 
not  think  what  sort  of  a  girl  she  must  be 
who  would  throw  over  her  lover  for  such 
a  husband  as  this  ;  for  he  had  never  spec- 
ulated on  women  except  as  cases.  In- 
deed, that  a  girl  should  take  the  richer 
bidder  was,  no  doubt,  only  natural  —  more 
fools  men  to  bid  for  them,  when  there  were 
so  many  much  more  interesting  things  in 
the  world.  But  he  did  think  it  monstrous 
that  Guido  should  be  cut  out  by  one  with 
whom  he  could  not  have  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  fighting. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  you  shall  be  cured  ! "  he 
thought  to  himself,  forgetting  for  once  the 
obligation  of  his  profession  to  restore  to 
the  world  for  a  few  more  years  of  wicked- 
ness even  one  who  deserved  nothing  bet- 
ter than  hanging.  "  I  wouldn't  do  Guido 
such  an  ill  turn  for  ten  times  the  money." 
However,  he  set  to  work  upon  his  exam- 
ination with  stethoscope  and  thermome- 
ter, asking  a  few  pointed  questions  the 
while,  until  at  last  — 

"Well?"  asked  Mr.  Merrick.  "How 
long  will  it  be  before  I'm  cured?" 

But  Dr.  Cal5  remained  portentously 
silent  and  grave.  He  was  once  more  only 
the  physician,  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his 
case,  and  that  case  a  bad  one. 

"  Signer,"  he  said  at  last,  "  it  is  my  duty 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  very,  very  ill. 
There  is  nothing  puzzling  in  your  case. 
I  only  wish  it  were  not  so  plain.  Well,  I 
am  speaking,  no  doubt,  to  a  man  of  cour- 
age. We  must  all  die,  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later;  what  does  it  matter  when? 
It  is  true  there  are  things  one  would  not 
like  to  leave  undone,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  doing  them.  The  discovery  of 
the  true  theory  of  phthisis,  for  example ; 
but  that,  happily,  is  not  the  case  with  you. 
Ah,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  the  very  best  thing  one  caa 
do  both  for  one's  self  and  for  one's  friends. 
Yes;  it  is  my  only  duty  to  suggest  that 
you  become  reconciled  to  your  relations, 
and  to  settle  your  affairs ;  and  —  to  lose  no 
time." 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Merrick,  trying  to 
start  to  his  feet,  but  immediately  sinking 
back  into  his  chair,  where  he  crouched 
and  shivered.  "You  mean  that  I  am  go- 
ing to It  is  moQtrous  ;  it  is  infamy  1 
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Look  here,"  he  whined,  "I'll  make  it 
double  the  money  —  there  !  —  every  penny 
of  fifty  thousand  francs  —  if  you'll  give  me 
a  chance  of  a  cure.  I'm  not  fit ;  I'm  not 
ready  ;  and  those  cousins  of  mine  will  get 
it  all." 

Dr.  Cal6  had  never  learned  any  tact ; 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  no  longer  have 
used  it,  for  the  creature  made  him  feel 
brutal. 

*'Signor,"  said  he,  "not  your  whole 
fortune  would  buy  you  one  more  of  the 
few  days  still  left  you.  I  would  cure  you 
if  I  could,  but  you  are  past  curing.  I 
would  give  you  hope  if  I  could ;  but  there 
can  be  no  hope,  because  there  is  no  doubt. 
A  simpler  and  plainer  case  was  never 
seen." 

For  some  time  Mr.  Merrick  remained 
silent,  while  Dr.  Cal6  mentally  grumbled 
against  fate  for  having,  after  so  much  bril- 
liant promise,  sent  him  a  case  so  utterly 
commonplace  and  so  profoundly  uninter- 
esting. It  must  have  been  full  ten  min- 
utes before  the  case  spoke  again,  but  to 
himself  rather  than  to  the  doctor. 

"  Then  it  must  be  done  at  once.  They 
shan't  have  it,  that's  flat  —  not  a  penny 
more  than  I  can  prevent  'em.  I'll  marry 
Irene  at  once ;  and  then,  whatever  hap- 
pens, I'll  snap  my  fingers  at  'em  all." 

"  What  I  you  will  marry  ?  "  cried  the  doc- 
tor, carried  out  of  himself  with  disgust  and 
amazement.  "You,  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will.  You  speak  as  if  my  life 
—  mine —  was  no  use.  It  is  of  use.  It's 
to  undo  my  fool  of  a  father's  fool  of  a 
will." 

"  And  he'll  do  it,  too,"  thought  the  doc- 
tor, as  the  doomed  man  fell  into  silence 
again,  till  — 

"  Doctor,"  said  he  once  more,  "  I  was 
once  told  that  people  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  grave  by  water-cresses.  Do 
you  think  there  might  be  any  chance  of  its 
being  true  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Who  ever  told  you 
such  rubbish  ?  " 

"Well,  it  was  only  an  old  woman. 
But " 

"  So  I  should  suppose." 

"But  sometimes  those  old  women  do 
say  uncommonly  curious  things.  And  if 
it's  the  only  chance  left,  I  might  try  it. 
Would  it  do  any  harm  ?  " 

"  As  much  harm  as  good ;  neither  less 
nor  more.  But "  All  at  once  a  bril- 
liant thought  flashed  into  the  doctor's 
tnind.  "  You're  quite  right,  —  it  won't  do 
an  atom  of  harm ;  and  if  some  other  old 
woman  tells  you  something  else,  try  that, 


too.  And,  by  the  way,  there  are  famous 
cresses  at  a  place  called  San  Giove.  Only 
if  you  think  of  going  there,  go  at  once; 
for  there's  no  time  to  lose,  whatever  you 
try." 

"Then  you  think " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  coincidence  that  you 
should  have  thought  of  water-cresses,  just 
when  you  are  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
finest  and  most  plentiful  in  all  Italy.  And 
as  to  old  women  —  there's  no  knowing, 
after  all.  Yes,  go  to  San  Giove,  and  stay 
there  ;  order  a  post-chaise,  and  go  nowy 

"And  Irene?" 

"Irene?" 

"  The  girl  I'm  going  to  marry " 

"If  you  think  of  Irenes  before  water- 
cresses,  I've  nothing  to  say.  If  you  like 
to  commit  suicide,  that's  no  affair  of 
mine." 

"Is  it  so  bad  as  that?" 

"  Just  so  bad.  Here's  your  one  chance  ; 
and  there  you  sit,  thinking  how  you  can 
throw  it  away." 

"  No,  doctor.  I'm  not  a  fool.  I'll  pack 
up  and  go." 

Dr.  Cal6  sighed  with  relief  as  he  heard 
his  detestable  patient  coughing  his  way 
down-stairs. 

"  Water-cresses !  What  an  idea  !  to 
bring  back  to  life  a  man  who  in  three 
weeks  will  be  in  his  grave.  But  Bari's  rid 
of  him,  and  that's  a  blessing.  The  brute, 
to  be  cheating  me  into  interest  in  a  com- 
mon, vulgar  case  of  straightforward  gal- 
loping consumption  !  "  And  so  forth  he 
went  to  visit  his  relatives  and  friends  — 
and  Irene  was  saved. 

IV. 

Now,  lest  anybody  with  an  abnormal 
taste  for  water-cresses  should,  on  the 
strength  of  Dr.  Cal6's  recommendation, 
make  a  journey  to  San  Giove  for  its  in- 
dulgence, it  is  only  right  to  say  at  once 
that,  though  the  salad  in  question  does 
grow  at  San  Giove,  it  is  neither  finer  nor 
more  abundant  there  than  in  most  villages 
with  a  brook  and  a  pond.  In  short,  it  was 
simply  the  first  place  that  came  into  the 
doctor's  mind  as  being  difficult  to  get  at, 
much  more  difficult  to  leave,  and  altogether 
a  capital  place  of  banishment  for  a  disa- 
greeable and  uninteresting  patient  to  die  in 
before  he  could  have  time  to  marry  the 
sweetheart  of  the  doctor's  old  friend  and 
comrade. 

If  only  old  Vanucci  had  known  who  had 
been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  the 
chance  of  becoming  the  father  of  a  rich 
young  widow,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  made  things  warm   for  the  doctor ; 
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for  they  have  quick  tempers  in  those  parts, 
and  knives  used  to  be  quite  as  ready  as 
tongues.  He  was  very  poor,  and,  thanks 
to  the  shiftlessness  which  excuses  itself  to 
itself  as  genius,  was  growing  poorer;  and 
a  second  chance  of  marrying  his  daughter 
without  a  portion  was  not  likely  to  come 
to  him  unless  by  miracle.  It  is  true  there 
was  always  Guido  Floriani.  But  even 
before  the  post-chaise  had  conveyed  Mr. 
Merrick  to  San  Giove,  the  diligence  had 
started  with  Guido  back  to  Naples  ;  so 
that  the  doctor,  if  he  had  escaped  the 
enmity  of  those  whom  he  had  injured,  lost 
the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  bene- 
fitted. 

But  Irene  —  was  she  of  no  consequence  ? 
Had  she  no  thoughts  or  views  of  her  own 
about  her  own  life?  was  she  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  shuttle-cock  among  a 
number  of  men  who  happened  to  be 
grouped  around  her  as  the  chance  centre 
of  conflicting  interests  of  their  own?  To 
her  father,  she  was  something  to  sell;  to 
Mr.  Merrick,  an  instrument  for  spiting 
his  dead  father  and  his  natural  kindred  ; 
to  her  lover  she  was  a  faithless  woman, 
who  had  thrown  away  true  love  for  gold  ; 
to  the  doctor — well,  to  the  doctor  she 
was  nothing  as  yet,  seeing  that  she  had 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  but  a  heart- 
ache, however  interesting  she  might  here- 
after become.  Was  she  nothing  to  herself, 
besides  ? 

If  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have  been 
nothing  wonderful.  A  girl  in  those  parts 
was  not  supposed  to  acquire  a  soul  of  her 
own  until  she  married,  and  even  then  she 
did  not  always  find  it  of  much  use  to  her. 
But  what  people  suppose  is  not  always 
right,  even  if  it  ever  is  ;  and  Irene,  on  two 
points,  needed  no  confessor  to  tell  her 
what  her  feelings  were,  or  ought  to  be  — 
that  her  abhorrence  for  Mr.  Merrick  was 
only  equalled  by  her  love  for  Guido.  And 
she  had  done  her  utmost  to  make  her  En- 
glish purchaser  detest  her  in  return.  If 
coldness,  and  hardness,  and  anything 
short  of  impossible  rudeness,  could  choke 
off  a  wooer,  Mr.  Merrick  would  have  been 
absolutely  strangled  months  ago.  But  he 
combined  the  vanity  of  a  peacock  with  the 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  Not  even  a  down- 
right no  would  serve  ;  and  as  to  her 
father  —  well,  if  she  had  said  no  to  him, 
he  would  only  have  boxed  her  ears  if  he 
was  drunk,  and  given  her  a  shaking  if  he 
chanced  to  be  sober. 

If  only  Guido  would  return  !  Well,  and 
Guido  had  returned  —  at  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  all  possible  moments,  no  doubt; 
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but  of  course  he  would  come  at  a  better 
one.  She  never  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  her  father  would  take  into  his  confi- 
dence Guido  Floriani,  of  all  people,  or  go 
bragging  in  a  trattoria  about  what,  after 
all,  had  not  yet  been  settled,  and  what  she 
had  resolved  never  should  be.  So  the 
better  moment  came,  but  not  Guido. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  She  could  not  even 
send  him  the  only  love-letter  she  knew  of, 
a  flower,  because  she  did  not  know  where 
he  was  lodging.  But  if  the  moments 
failed  to  be  kind  to  her  in  one  way,  they 
were  kind  to  her  in  another  ;  for  if  the  man 
she  loved  did  not  come,  neither  did  the 
man  she  hated.  But  then  it  is  one's  wants 
and  sorrows  that  one  realizes,  not  their 
compensations  —  otherwise  everybody 
would  be  singing  a  hymn  of  joy  every  day, 
and  all  day  long. 

Then  her  father,  whose  only  compensa- 
tion was  the  bottle,  grew  worse  and  worse 
conditioned,  visiting  the  loss  of  the  En- 
glish gold  mine  upon  Irene  herself,  and, 
drunk  or  sober,  doing  nothing  but  scold 
her,  whenever  he  was  at  home  (which  was 
whenever  he  had  no  money),  for  having 
wilfully  ruined  him.  Who  would  take 
her,  he  asked  savagely  —  a  piece  of  dam- 
aged goods,  without  even  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  gilding,  whom  doubtless  the 
Englishman  had  thrown  over  for  having 
coquetted  with  a  penniless  ne'er-do-well 
like  Guido  Floriani  ?  And  so  on,  and  so 
on,  until  the  poor  girl  was  really  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  of  some  slight  interest  to 
Dr.  Saverio  Cal6. 

For  the  doctor  had  not  returned  to  Paris, 
after  all;  he  had  not  even  left  Bari.  It 
somehow  came  out  that  no  sooner  had  the 
young  practitioner  arrived  than  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  the  rich  English- 
man ;  then  the  story  grew  into  his  having 
been  sent  all  the  way  from  Paris  or  Rome  ; 
nay,  it  got  about  at  last  that,  after  a  single 
consultation,  he  had  sent  away  his  patient 
cured  of  a  mortal  disease.  Great  profes- 
sional successes  have  often  been  created 
by  much  slighter  accidents,  and  thence- 
forth Dr.  Cal6  became  a  prophet  even  in 
his  own  country.  He  was  called  in  to  the 
sindaco  for  gout,  and  to  the  sindaco's  wife 
for  her  migraine,  and  to  the  commandant, 
and  to  the  banker  —  nay,  even  to  the 
bishop,  despite  his  bad  character  for  het- 
erodoxy. Even  his  own  relations  were 
glad  to  have  him  back  again.  It  was  not 
the  life  of  scientific  discovery  he  had 
planned  for  himself,  and  he  despised  his 
patients.  But  he  was  making  quite  a  for- 
tune   by    simply    submitting  to    circum- 
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stances ;  and  every  fee  he  earned  was 
bringing  him  nearer  to  his  heart's  desire. 
So  years  went  on,  till  Dr.  Cal5  achieved 
more  than  local  fame,  and,  in  an  incredibly 
short  while,  he  bade  fair  to  find  Bari  alto- 
gether too  narrow  a  sphere.  Meanwhile, 
though  his  peculiarities  of  manner  grew 
upon  him,  they  ceased  to  tell  against  him. 
He  did  not  become  a  whit  less  hard,  and 
unsympathetic,  and  tactless,  and  cold  ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  that  old  French  professor, 
in  prophesying  evil  things,  had  only  de- 
monstrated his  own  want  of  knowledge  of 
character  and  of  the  world. 

"Is  Dr.  Cal5  in ?  is  he  disengaged ? " 

So,  early  one  morning,  the  doctor's 
manservant  was  accosted  by  a  stranger 
whose  appearance  was  certainly  not  such 
as  to  warrant  a  visit  to  a  physician  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  overflowing  with  radiant  health  and 
vigor. 

"The  doctor  can  give  you  a  few  min- 
utes," said  the  man.  "  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  appointment,  signor .?  and  what 
name?" 

"  Never  mind  my  name,  and  a  very  few 
minutes  is  all  I  want  —  two  will  do." 

So,  with  a  heavy  tread,  he  followed  the 
man  into  the  doctor's  study,  and  was  di- 
rected to  a  chair  —  the  doctor  no  longer 
wasted  words. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  come  to  the  point  at 
once,  signor,"  said  he.  "  Time  is  precious 
in  these  days." 

"  Then,  doctor,  in  the  first  place,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  nothing  the  matter 
with  me  —  nothing  the  matter  at  all." 

"  And  I  must  say  you  look  it.  And  so 
—  if  the  question  is  not  impertinent  — 
why  in  the  world  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Everybody  must  be  somewhere  —  eh  ? 
The  fact  is,  I'm  only  here  to  make  an  in- 
quiry or  two.  Do  you  happen  to  remem- 
ber a  certain  Signor  Merrick,  who  was  at 
Bari  some  time  ago?" 

"Merrick?  Merrick?  No.  I  do  not 
know  the  name." 

"Indeed?     He  was  an  Englishman — " 

"  Ah,  I  begin  to  recall  him  —  let  me  see  ; 
a  case  of  galloping  consumption,  not  three 
weeks  of  life  in  him  —  a  very  uninteresting 
case  indeed.  I  presume  you  have  to  do 
with  his  affairs — you  want  evidence  of 
his  death  ?  of  its  cause  ?  It  will  not  need 
a  minute  for  me  to  give  you  that,  signor." 

"  You  can  make  oath  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Cal6?" 

"  Assuredly.  As  strong  an  oath  as  you 
may  require." 


"  Ah  —  but  —  can  you  depose  that  he  is 
not  alive  ?" 

"  Bah  !  I  remember  the  case  now  per- 
fectly.    I  never  saw  his  corpse " 

"Then  you  cannot  depose  that  there 
was  a  corpse  to  see  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  man  of  science.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  miracles,  signor.  That  man  was 
doomed,  by  all  medical  evidence,  to  die 
within  a  month  at  latest.  And  therefore 
it  stands  to  reason  that  he  is  now  not  only 
dead,  but  buried." 

"You  remember  poor  Merrick,  doctor; 
but  you  don't  seem  to  remember  w^,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"You  have  been  a  patient  of  mine? 
Pardon  me,  signor ;  but  I  see  so  many  in 
the  year " 

"  Do  you  see  any  likeness  in  me  to  any- 
body —  to  poor  Merrick,  for  example  ?  " 

"In^<?«  —  to  hijnf  Pardon  me,  but 
this  is  beginning  to  be  waste  of  time.  He 
was  a  poor  cadaverous  wretch,  up  to  his 
chin  in  his  grave;  you  are  fat,  florid  —  I 
should  say  a  life  in  a  hundred." 

"Would  you  mind  examining  me,  all 
the  same  ?  I  might  be  wanting  to  insure 
my  life " 

"  Then,  capperi I  why  didn't  you  say  so 
before?  Of  course  I'll  examine  you, 
though  it  will  be  no  more  than  a  form." 

Without  further  delay  he  went  to  work 
with  his  stethoscope,  and  that  yet  more 
perfect  instrument,  his  own  ear. 

"Just  as  I  expected,"  said  he.  "And 
yet  not  quite;  you  may  have  had  lung 
trouble  many  years  ago,  but  you  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  so  sound  a  man  that, 
if  all  were  like  you,  we  doctors  should 
starve." 

"And  you'll  certify  that  Merrick  is 
dead,  and  that  I'm  alive  and  well." 

"  With  pleasure,  signor." 

"  Then  —  according  to  science  —  the 
same  man  can  be  dead  and  alive  at  once. 
And  yet  you  don't  believe  in  miracles. 
I'm  Merrick.     He's  I, and  I'm  he." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  have  no  time  for  jok- 
ing, signor.  I  have  other  patients  waiting, 
and "^ 

"  It's  no  joke,  as  my  relations  will  find  ! " 

"  Really,"  interrupted  the  doctor  im- 
patiently, "  would  you  not  find  the  bishop 
a  better  subject  than  a  physician?  This 
is  not  the  age  of  miracles." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  I  don't  know  I'm  alive  better  than  you 
do  ?  Perhaps  you'll  recognize  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  you  sent  me  to  eat  water- 
cresses  at  San  Giove.  Well,  I  ate  them 
—  lots  of  them  —  and  the  more  I  ate,  the 
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better  I  grew.  It  was  a  dull,  miserable 
place,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
water-cresses.  I've  been  eating  them  for 
years.     And  look  at  me  now  ! " 

"Yes;  I  did  send /^^/ Signor  Merrick 
to  eat  water-cresses  at  San  Glove,  that  is 
true.  But  it  was  only  because  he  had  to 
die  somewhere,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
die  there  as  here." 

"  Ah,  you  remember  now  !  Yes,  I  eat, 
I  drink,  I  sleep;  I  make  up  for  lost  time. 
I've  come  to  ask  you  to  my  wedding,  to 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Bari,  who  has  been 
constant  to  me  all  this  while.  I'm  going 
to  reward  her  with  seven  thousand  sterling 
a  year,  and  with  myself,  which  is  better 
still,  eh?  Then,  when  I've  turned  into 
waste  paper  my  fool  of  a  father's  fool  of 
a  will,  I'll  play  such  a  practical  joke  on 
those  poor  wretches  of  relations  ;  I'll  have 
such  a  game  with  them ;  they'll  grin  on 
the  wrong  side  of  their  ugly  faces  till  they 
starve  in  the  workhouse  —  the  curate,  and 
the  half-pay  captain,  and  the  daily  govern- 
ess, and  all " 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember  you  perfectly  — 
now,"  said  Dr.  Cal6,  very  quietly.  But  he 
was  not  thinking  of  the  curate,  or  of  the 
captain,  or  of  the  governess  ;  he  was  not 
thinking  even  of  Irene,  or  of  what  a  brute 
she  was  going  to  marry.  He  was  thinking 
of  those  water-cresses;  he  was  wondering 
how  Signer  Merrick  had  come  back  from 
death's  door. 

"  Why,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  within 
that  man's  body  must  be  hidden  the  whole 
secret  of  consumption,  —  its  cause,  its 
history,  its  cure.  It  was  no  mere  chance 
coincidence,  then,  which  brought  him  and 
me  together."  A  curious  light  gathered 
in  those  strange  eyes  of  his;  but  he  felt 
strangely  calm  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
wonder.  "And  —  why,  he'll  be  outliving 
me,  and  I  shall  never  know  !  Signer,  per- 
mit me  to  examine  you  just  a  moment 
more." 

"  I  am  interesting,  then,  after  all  ?  " 

"  So  interesting  that " 

It  was  not  a  stethoscope  which  Dr. 
Cal6  suddenly  presented  at  his  patient, 
and  not  at  the  chest,  but  at  the  brain. 
One  pistol-shot,  and  Merrick  lay  at  the 
doctor's  feet  as  dead  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  years  ago. 

V. 
"And  now,   signori,"    exclaimed    Dr. 
Guide  Floriani,  the  young  and  rising  ad- 


vocate whom  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
summoned  from  Naples  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  murder  —  "and  now, 
signori,  I  scorn  to  rest  the  defence  of  our 
eminent  fellow-citizen  upon  any  common 
grounds.  I  will  not  insult  him,  or  science, 
or  intelligence  like  yours,  by  suggesting 
that  he  is  insane.  I  call  no  witnesses; 
what  could  they  prove  more  than  I  can 
declare?  You  ask,  what  was  my  client's 
motive  for  that  deed  of  which  he  stands 
accused,  and  which  he,  through  me,  scorns 
to  deny?  Was  it  greed  of  money ?  No; 
by  that  man's  death  he  forfeited  a  fee  of 
fifty  thousand  lire.  Was  it  a  quarrel? 
There  was  no  pretence  of  a  quarrel. 
What  quarrel  should  there  be  between 
patient  and  physician  ?  Was  it  the  jeal- 
ousy of  rival  lovers?  No!  My  client, 
signori,  has  but  one  mistress,  who  sits  far 
above  the  volcanoes  of  life,  cold  and  pure. 
Ah  !  we  have  it  now.  For  science'  sake 
he  slew  Alberto  Merrick — nay,  for  phi- 
lanthropy's sake,  for  the  love  of  human- 
kind,—  of  you,  signori,  and  of  those  who 
are  dearer  to  you  than  your  own  lives,  and 
of  generations  yet  unborn.  In  order  that 
science  might  learn  how  and  why  Alberto 
Merrick  lived,  it  was  needful  that  Alberto 
Merrick  should  die.  Ah,  signori,  what  is 
one  life  for  the  sake  of  countless  millions  ? 
Who  would  not  die  a  martyr  to  humanity? 
Consumption  is  a  scourge;  Alberto  Mer- 
rick hid  its  secret  in  his  breast.  Only  by 
his  death  could  that  secret  of  mortality  be 
revealed.  Signori  —  I  do  not  appeal  to 
you  on  my  knees  for  mercy.  I  demand 
the  triumph  of  my  client  as  a  hero  of 
science  who  has  won  the  civic  crown." 

Guido  sat  down,  overcome,  like  a  true 
poet,  by  the  effect  of  his  own  sophistry. 
And  before  he  had  recovered  from  the 
glow.  Dr.  Cal6,  a  free  man,  grasped  his 
advocate  by  the  hand,  and  escaped  from 
the  applause  that  followed  upon  surely  the 
strangest  acquittal  ever  won. 

What  became  of  him  I  no  more  know 
than  how  or  why  Albert  Merrick  required 
a  bullet  to  kill  him.  But  as  every  year 
the  children  of  Irene  Floriani  receive  a 
parcel  of  presents  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  despatched  from  whatever  region 
in  the  world  happens  to  be  at  the  time  the 
most  notoriously  unhealthy,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  will  end  as  a  martyr 
to  medicine  in  a  nobler  way  than  by  the 
guillotine. 
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Qavarog  6e  rot  avrC) 
*Aj32.'T}XP<iC  fJ'CiXa  Tolog  klevaerai,  bg  ke  ae  Tti^vy 
Tripat  VIT0  7\,nvap(j  dprjfiEi^ov  dfifl  de  hioi 
"OkfSioi  iaaovrat. 

Homer. 
"  And  thou  shalt  fall  in  a  serene  old  age, 
Painless  and  ripe,  with  nothing  left  to  do, 
While  a  blest  people  at  thy  gates  engage 
Thy  [fostering]  care." 

Worsley's  Translation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  much  about 
my  father,  either  as  a  politician  or  as  a 
landlord.  He  regarded  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  as,  at  best,  a  necessary  evil.  He 
even  thought  that,  if  Peel  had  disfran- 
chised every  corrupt  borough  and  trans- 
ferred the  members  to  large  constituencies, 
such  as  Manchester,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  might  have  been  delayed,  if  not 
averted.  He  was  one  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
members  who,  at  the  very  last  division, 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
He  continued  a  protectionist  to  the  end  ; 
and  on  this  as  on  other  matters  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  Indeed,  in  allu- 
sion to  an  old  cartoon  in  Punchy  he  used 
jocularly  to  call  himself  one  of  the  fifty 
cannon  balls  which  nothing  could  melt. 
He  held  that  free  trade  would  have 
speedily  ruined  British  agriculture,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  gold; 
and  he  was  fond  of  quoting  a  high  com- 
mercial authority  as  having  said  that  this 
discovery  "had  given  the  greatest  stimu- 
lus to  trade  that  the  world  had  ever 
known."  He  talked  the  matter  over  with 
that  charming  and  accomplished  old  man, 
the  late  Mr.  George  Norman,  whose  opin- 
ion carried  great  weight  in  matters  of 
political  economy  and  finance,  and  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  "The 
Life  of  George  Grote."  Mr.  Norman  in- 
directly confirmed  my  father  in  his  opinion 
by  telling  him  that  the  discovery  of  gold 
had  raised  prices  as  much  as  ten  per  cent. ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  add  that  Mr.  Norman 
told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  rise  of 
prices  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

One  thing  has  always  struck  me  about 
my  father's  rules  in  regard  to  allotments 
and  to  the  general  management  of  his 
estates.  When  I  was  living  under  his 
roof  thirty  years  ago,  those  somewhat 
arbitrary  rules  were  thought  by  many 
landowners  to  be  as  eccentric  as  (to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great)  the  British 
constitution  was  thought  on  the  Continent 
in  the  last  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  same  system  has  suddenly  gained 
such  a  wide  popularity  as  almost  to  sug- 


gest a  comparison  with  the  present  popu- 
larity of  our  constitution  all  over  the  world. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  surprising 
change?  The  proximate  cause  seems  to 
have  been  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  when  my  father  was  in  his 
eightieth  year,  a  speech  which  declared 
him  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  English 
landlords,  and  which  straightway  trans- 
formed the  old-fashioned  protectionist  into 
a  Radical  hero.  Thereupon  his  theory 
suddenly  became  ex  hutnili  potens.  See- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  its  dry  bones  thus 
live,  one  is  tempted  to  adapt  the  words  of 
the  banished  Bolingbroke,*  and  to  ex- 
claim, "  Such  is  the  breath  of  orators.'''' 

Other  and  wider  causes  doubtless 
helped  on  the  change,  causes  connected 
with  the  decline  of  the  laissez-faire  school 
of  political  economy.  Mr.  Norman,  him- 
self a  strong  adherent  of  that  school,  told 
me  that  an  inquiry  had  been  set  on  foot 
as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  wages  on 
different  Suffolk  estates,  and  he  believed 
that  the  laborers  on  my  father's  estate 
were  little,  if  at  all,  better  off  than  the 
laborers  on  other  estates ;  the  rate  of 
wages  had  found  its  level,  and  the  laborers 
on  my  father's  estate  received  as  much 
less  from  the  farmers  as  they  received 
more  from  the  landlord.  Doubtless  there 
was  some  overstatement  in  this.  At  any 
rate,  my  father,  when  a  very  old  man, 
knew  nothing  of  the  untoward  investiga- 
tion. But  I  refer  to  it  as  showing  the 
instinctive  repulsion  with  which  some  po- 
litical economists  of  the  old  school  would 
have  regarded  the  masterful  beneficence 
even  of  a  model  landlord.  Or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  a  disciple  of  that  school 
would  pronounce  Lord  Tollemache's  pa- 
ternal landlordism  (as,  indeed,  he  would 
pronounce  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land 
Act)  to  be  a  needful  anomaly,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  an  anomaly,  and  to  involve  the 
assumption  that  political  economy  is  a  less 
exact  science  —  is  less  of  a  quod  semper^ 
quod  ubigue,  quod  omnibus  —  than  it  was 
once  thought  to  be. 

The  above  consideration  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  a  personal  remark,  which  I 
make  with  some  reluctance,  but  which 
may  be  thought  suggestive.  One  of  my 
father's  neighbors  was  that  very  remark- 
able man,  Mr.  Charles  Austin.f  It  was 
partly  under  his  guidance  that  I  broke 
loose  from    my   hereditary   politics,  and 

*  Richard  IL,  Act  i,  Sc.  3. 

t  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  in  "Safe  Studies"  (in 
an  article  reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
March,  1875)  on  my  intellectual  obligation  to  him.  He 
was,  according  to  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  the  only  man  who 
exercised  a  domineering  influence  over  Macaulay. 
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became  a  staunch  Whig  and  an  upholder 
of  what  is  now  called  individualism.  My 
father,  whose  view  of  the  patria  potestas 
might  have  found  favor  with  Brutus  or 
Camillus,  was  wont  to  rate  me  soundly  for 
my  "harum-scarum"  notions.  But  the 
Liberal  party  has  since  changed  its  front, 
and  individualism  is  giving  place  to  state 
socialism ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  continue 
in  the  main  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Ri- 
cardo  — 

though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues. 
The  odd  result  of  all  this  was  that  my 
father,  at  the  end  of  his  active  and  useful 
life,  seemed  to  be  in  some  respects  less 
out  of  sympathy  with  modern  Liberalism 
than  I  was. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  remember  that 
my  father  drove  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
last  curricle  in  London — one  of  those 
not  very  safe,  but  comfortable  and  pictur- 
esque, carriages  which  seemed  to  take  one 
bodily  into  the  England  of  Miss  Austen. 
The  mention  of  these  old-world  convey- 
ances indirectly  recalls  a  quaint  remark 
made  three  years  ago  by  a  French  gargon, 
who  wore  an  antique  dress,  and  showed 
me,  in  the  so-called  Rue  de  la  Bastille,  a 
full-sized  model  of  a  restaurant  of  the  last 
century  :  "  II  n'y  a  rien  de  chang^  sau/  le 
personnel!'''' 

In  early  youth  my  father  was  extraordi- 
narily active.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that, 
in  a  race  of  one  hundred  yards,  he  twice 
beat  the  champion  runner  of  England. 
In  relating  this,  however,  he  was  careful 
to  explain  that  he  was  several  years 
younger  than  the  champion,  who  had 
passed  his  prime.  In  later  life  his  chief 
amusement  was  driving  four-in-hand  ;  and, 
on  at  least  one  occasion,  he  drove  his 
four  chestnut  horses  when  he  was  over 
eighty.  When  I  congratulated  him  on 
this  achievement,  he  gave  the  character- 
istic explanation,  "  I  had  a  young  fool  of 
a  coachman  who  didn't  know  how  to 
drive;  so  I  had  to  teach  him.  I  found  it 
hard  work  to  get  on  the  box;  but,  when  I 
was  once  hoisted  up,  I  was  all  right." 
Alas  !  how  often  the  thought  of  him  who 
has  been  taken  from  us  —  a  muscular 
Puritan,  if  ever  there  was  one  —  has 
tempted  me  with  all  reverence  to  exclaim  : 
"Pater  mi,  pater  mi,  currus  Israel,  et 
aurigaejus!"  His  unusual  strength  and 
agility  were  inherited  from  his  father.  Ad- 
miral Tollemache:  //  chassoit  de  race. 
During  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  admiral 
was  at  Calais,  playing  the  pocketless  game 
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which  the  French  call  billiards.  As  he 
was  making  a  stroke,  a  French  bully 
nudged  his  arm.  A  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence having  shown  it  to  be  no  accident, 
he  threw  the  Frenchman  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  and  then,  warned  by  the  landlord^ 
ran  for  his  life.  The  impetuous  temper 
thus  shown  devolved  in  full  measure  on 
his  son,  as  might  be  proved  by  numerous 
examples. 

The  following  adventure  of  his  youth 
will  astonish  those  who  are  conversant 
only  with  the  stately  Evangelicalism  of  his 
declining  years.  Once  when  he  was  trav- 
elling with  a  friend,  his  dressing-case  was 
stolen.  The  friend  had  seen  a  suspicious- 
looking  stranger  standing  by;  and  from 
his  description  the  authorities  of  Scotland 
Yard  identified  the  man  with  a  noted  thief, 
but  there  was  no  legal  proof,  and  the  affair 
was  dropped.  At  the  next  Derby,  my 
father,  pointing  out  a  horse  to  the  same 
friend,  said  that,  if  he  were  to  bet,  he 
would  back  that  horse.  A  stranger,  over- 
hearing him,  offered  him  odds  of  twenty- 
five  to  one  against  it  in  five-pound  notes. 
My  father  took  the  bet,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised when  his  friend  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  the  stranger  was  no  other  than 
the  thief.  The  horse  won,  and  the  mis- 
creant had  to  disgorge  more  than  the  value 
of  what  he  had  stolen.  So  that,  in  this 
case,  "  Ridebat  pienus  coram  latrone  via- 
tor." 

My  father,  before  appointing  an  incum- 
bent to  one  of  his  numerous  livings,  made 
the  noble  resolution  that  (as  he  expressed 
it)  he  would  select  not  merely  a  good  man, 
but  the  very  best  he  could  find.  It  hap- 
pened on  a  Sunday  afternoon  that  he  at- 
tended the  church  of  one  of  his  nominees 
—  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale  be- 
ing represented  by  an  infirm  peasant  whom 
I  will  call  John  Martin.  The  eloquent 
preacher  impressed  on  his  hearers  that  (to 
speak  broadly)  there  will  be  no  reserved 
seats  in  heaven :  "  All  of  you,  my  breth- 
ren, from  you,  Lord  Tollemache,  down  to 
you,  John  Martin,  will  stand  side  by  side 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God."  The 
patron,  I  understand,  was  asleep.* 

And  now,  having  furnished  a  few  facts 

•  If  he  had  been  awake,  would  he  have  quite  relished 
being  thus  reminded  of  the  posthumous  equality  which 
he,  of  course,  admitted  in  theory?  I  remember  an  odd 
story  of  a  pious  marquise  who  attended  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  her  servant,  Jean,  who  died  young.  When 
the  old  lady  went  to  heaven,  she  deigned  to  inquire 
whether  "  mon  valet-de-chambre,  ce  bon  Jean,"  was 
also  among  the  elect.  "Comment?  vous  ne  savez 
pas?  Monseigneur  Jean  est  archange,"  was  the  reply 
vouchsafed  to  her.  When  she  was  told,  moreover, 
that  she  must  needs  bow  herself  to  the  ground  if  she 
met  80  great  a  personage,  it  repented  her  that  she  had 
taken  such  thought  for  the  religion  of  her  household! 
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about  the  non-agricultural  life  of  this  most 
painstaking  and  exemplary  landlord,  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
anecdotes  which  he  told  about  others  ;  for 
I  know  that  —  just  as  Wellington  held  a 
great  victory  to  be  an  evil  second  only  to 
a  great  defeat  —  even  so,  the  most  delicate 
task  for  a  son,  next  to  speaking  of  his 
father's  defects,  is  to  speak  of  his  father's 
virtues.  But  it  would  be  unfilial,  and 
might  give  rise  to  misconstruction,  if  I 
were  to  forego  all  expression  of  feeling. 
Briefly,  then,  I  will  apply  to  the  present 
subject  a  quotation  from  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake:"  — 

His  ready  speech  flowed  fair  and  free, 
In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 
Yet  seemed  that  tone  and  gesture  bland 
Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

These  lines  express  a  part  of  what  I  feel, 
but  only  a  part.  An  original  picture — I 
think  the  only  one  —  of  the  Lord  Falkland 
used  to  belong  to  our  family.  The  late 
Lord  Falkland  begged  my  father,  as  an 
old  friend,  to  let  him  buy  this  memorial  of 
his  ancestor;  and  my  father  —  wishing,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by  —  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  re- 
placed the  original  picture  by  a  copy. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance  of 
the  kindness,  nay,  the  exceeding  great 
kindness,  which  was  often  shown  by  him. 
I  want,  however,  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  (so  to  say)  les  qualitds  de  ses 
difautsj  if  he  had  been  less  masterful^ 
his  work  might  have  been  less  masterly. 
In  fact,  he  might  be  roughly  described  as 
three  parts  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  one 
part  Cardinal  Richelieu.  *' Roughly,"  I 
say,  for  assuredly  he  had  virtues  of  a  kind 
which  neither  of  these  had.  One  great 
virtue  he  derived  from  his  EvangeHcal- 
ism.  He  was  liberal  alike  of  sympathy 
and  of  money  to  orthodox  Dissenters  ;  and 
it  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
sympathy,  or  rather  of  its  religious  basis, 
that,  though  himself  an  aristocrat  to  the 
backbone,  he  was  remarkably  tolerant  of 
the  class  of  persons  whose  real  worth  is 
veiled  by  social  shortcomings,  and  whose 
aspirations  are  less  defective  than  their 
aspirates.  Let  me  say,  too,  that,  when  I 
read  of  the  few  philanthropic  French 
seigneurs oi  the  last  century,  I  am  instinc- 
tively reminded  of  him.  Is  it  unbecoming 
for  a  son  to  add  concerning  his  father  that 
the  setting,  so  to  say,  was  worthy  of  the 
gem  —  that  there  was  in  him,  absolutely 
when  in  his  prime,  relatively  when  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  a  dignity  of  presence  and 
of  bearing,  Gratior  et  piilchro  venieiis  in 
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corpore  virtus?  This  manifold  combina- 
tion of  qualities  has  led  to  the  result  that, 
though  for  many  years  he  and  I  had  scarce 
a  taste  or  a  thought  in  common,  and 
though  he  was  neither  politician  nor  orator 
nor  philosopher  nor  scholar,  I  believe  him 
to  have  been  the  grandest  specimen  of  a 
country  gentleman  that  our  generation  has 
seen  or  is  likely  to  see. 

Before  relating  a  few  of  my  father's  an- 
ecdotes, I  must  premise  two  things  :  first, 
that  I  merely  report  the  anecdotes,  and  do 
not  vouch  for  their  accuracy ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  lose  much  by  not  being 
told  in  his  inimitable  voice  and  manner. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley,  who  told  him  some 
curious  facts  about  the  Iron  Duke.  The 
first  two  that  I  shall  record  tempt  one  to 
supplement  the  old  saying  about  a  hero 
and  his  valet-de-chatnbre,  with  the  addition 
that  a  hero  is  not  always  seen  at  his  best 
beneath  the  scrutiny  even  of  his  favorite 
son. 

The  ship  of  an  admiral,  who  was  the 
duke's  near  connection,  was  wrecked.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  second  ship, 
which  was  also  lost,  and  he  himself  was 
drowned.  Lord  Charles  communicated 
the  disaster  to  his  father,  who  merely  ex- 
claimed, with  Spartan  coldness  and  brev- 
ity, "That's  the  second  ship  he  has  lost." 
The  twin  anecdote,  so  to  call  it,  had  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Charles  himself.  Being 
ordered  with  his  regiment  abroad  he  felt 
much  concern  at  bidding  farewell  to  his 
aged  father  whom  he  might  never  see 
again.  On  his  making  the  announcement, 
the  duke,  who  had  been  reading,  damped 
his  emotion  by  saying  shortly,  "Good- 
bye, Charlie,  good-bye  ! "  and,  taking  a 
last  look  before  leaving  the  room,  the  son 
was  mortified  to  see  that  the  father  ap- 
peared to  be  as  intent  on  his  reading  as 
ever.  Is  this  indifference,  after  all,  so 
very  strange  ?  Sydney  Smith  has  some- 
where lamented  that  the  greatest  public 
benefactors  are  seldom  conspicuous  for 
what  are  called  the  minor  virtues ;  and 
Goethe  has  maintained  (metaphorically, 
of  course),  that  the  habitual  use  either  of 
the  microscope  or  of  the  telescope,  im- 
pedes the  normal  and  healthy  use  of  the 
eye.  Why,  then,  should  we  wonder  that 
the  man  whom  Goethe  himself  has  ranked 
with  Aristides  as  a  supreme  example  of 
integrity  and  public  worth — that  this 
great  national  hero,  while  ever  vigilant 
against  public  calamity,  was  scarce  sensi- 
tive enough  to  domestic  losses,  or  to  the 
fear  of  them.     He  would   not  have  beea 
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the  Iron  Duke  if  he  had  been  made  of 
quicksilver.  Imperium  peperit,  non  sibi^ 
sedpatricB. 

A  different  and  very  minor  form  of  in- 
sensibility was  ascribed  by  Lord  Charles 
to  his  father.  During  the  Peninsular 
War  the  duke  had  eggs  for  his  breakfast, 
eating  them  habitually  whether  they  were 
fresh  or  stale.  Comparing  this  account 
with  an  entry  in  Lord  Stanhope's  "  Con- 
versations with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  " 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  duke's  daily  bill 
of  fare  during  the  war. 

General  Alava  told  me  that  when  he  trav- 
elled with  the  duke,  and  asked  him  what 
o'clock  he  would  start,  he  usually  said,  **  At 
daylight;  "  and  to  the  question  of  what  they 
should  find  for  dinner,  the  usual  answer  was, 
**  Cold  meat."  *'J'en  ai  pris  en  horreur," 
added  Alava,  **les  deux  mots,  cold  meat  et 
daylights 

Lord  Charles  was  often  troubled  by 
importunate  acquaintances,  who  begged 
for  some  of  his  father's  hair.  On  such 
occasions,  he  said  to  an  old  servant  whose 
hair  was  like  the  duke's,  "  Sit  down,  John, 
I  must  cut  off  another  lock ! "  This 
story  recalls  one  told  of  a  simple-minded 
old  Etonian  who  was  with  me  at  Oxford. 
The  boy  once,  when  returning  to  Eton, 
after  the  summer  holidays,  boasted  that 
he  had  shot  some  yellowhammers.  His 
schoolfellows  gravely  assured  him  that 
those  birds  were  under  Wellington's  pro- 
tection, and  that,  if  he  did  not  straightway 
apologize,  he  would  be  imprisoned  or 
worse.  He  was  actually  induced  to  write 
a  penitent  letter  to  his  Grace,  and  received 
a  curt  answer,  telling  him  that  Field- 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
not  make  out  what  he  meant.  But  he  had 
his  reward  ;  for  one  of  the  masters,  hear- 
ing of  the  hoax,  gave  him  five  shillings 
for  the  letter  in  the  hope  of  getting  Wel- 
lington's autograph.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  letter  was 
almost  certainly  written  by  a  secretary, 
who  could  exactly  counterfeit  the  duke's 
handwriting. 

Before  taking  leave  of  our  great  general, 
I  cannot  forbear  recording  a  noteworthy 
saying  of  his,  which  I  heard  on  direct  au- 
thority. The  late  Lord  Stradbroke,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  served  under  Wellington 
in  Spain,  and  afterwards  fought  at  Quatre 
Bras,  but  was  somehow  disabled  from  be- 
ing at  Waterloo  ;  he  was,  moreover,  almost 
the  only  Tory  landlord  whose  abilities  I 
ever  heard  Charles  Austin  praise.  When 
he  was  staying  with  my  father,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  extraordinary  pas- 


sage in  which  Victor  Hugo  attributes 
Napoleon's  fall  to  the  divine  jealousy  (// 
gin  ait  Dieu\  and  in  which,  so  far  as  he 
assigns  to  human,  or  rather  to  British, 
agency  any  share  in  the  giant's  overthrow, 
he  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
credit  was  due  to  the  British  army  alone, 
and  not  to  Napoleon's  rival  —  would  have 
us  believe  this  ei quantum  Gallia  mendax 
Audet  in  historid,  *'  I  heard  the  duke 
say,"  remarked  Lord  Stradbroke,  "  that  if 
he  had  had  his  old  Peninsular  army  at 
Waterloo,  //  would  have  been  an  affair  of 
four  hours.  These  were  his  words." 
This  is  remarkable  as  being  the  utterance 
of  one  who  was  never  given  to  boasting. 

One  of  my  grandfather's  greatest  friends 
was  Admiral  Holloway,  who,  when  the 
Orient  caught  fire  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
ordered  his  seamen  to  fire  on  the  flames, 
and,  by  thus  preventing  their  extinction, 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  French 
vessel.  After  the  victory,  the  other  ad- 
mirals of  their  abundance  gave  rich  pres- 
ents to  their  commander.  But  Holloway, 
being  poor,  offered  a  humbler  gift.  His 
"  widow's  mite  "  (so  to  call  it)  took  the 
extraordinary  form  of  a  coffin  made  out  of 
the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Orient.  Nel- 
son declared  that  he  valued  this  coffin 
more  than  any  of  the  other  gifts,  and 
ordered  that,  when  he  died,  he  should  be 
buried  in  it.  Alas!  the  dwpov  adwpov  was 
prophetic. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  my  father, 
being  then  in  his  tenth  year,  saw  Napoleon 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Bellerophon; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  with  what  pleas- 
ure he  afterwards  recalled  the  generosity 
of  the  British  sailors  who,  in  spite  of  all 
their  past  hatred,  paid  homage  to  fallen 
greatness  with  the  hearty  cry  of  Vive 
VEmpereur!  He  derived  from  his  father 
a  love  of  naval  matters,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  year  before  he  died 
he  went  over  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  of 
Toulon.  A  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy 
was  deputed  to  show  him  over  the  works  ; 
and  my  father's  brother,  who  was  present, 
writes  that  the  Frenchman  gave  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  failure  of  his 
countrymen  at  sea  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War :  — 

They  had  no  good  officers  at  that  time. 
The  French  navy,  unlike  the  army,  was 
thoroughly  loyal ;  and  after  the  execution  of 
the  king,  the  best  officers  emigrated  in  great 
numbers,  and  those  who  remained  were  guil- 
lotined. Thus  the  French  navy  was  deprived 
of  all  its  able  commanders,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  to  rci)lace  them  with  inferior,  or, 
at  least,  inexperienced  men. 
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Shortly  after  my  father  entered  Parlia- 
ment there  was  a  great  disturbance  in 
Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
reported  to  have  said  significantly  that 
the  army  was  ready.  One  or  more  Irish 
members  answered  the  appeal  by  saying 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  ready  too.  Amid  the 
general  excitement,  a  young  member  of 
timorous  aspect  rose  to  make  his  maiden 
speech.  In  a  meek  voice  the  novice  be- 
gan :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  this  debate,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Irishmen  are  no  more 
fit  to  govern  themselves  than  blacks  !  " 
The  bashful  orator  was  the  first  Mr.  Wal- 
ter of  the  Times. 

Between  the  years  1858  and  1866  my 
father  used  often  to  take  me  as  his  son 
into  one  of  the  seats  under  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  better  the  debate,  the  harder  it 
was  to  get  me  in.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  speeches  have  left  so  little 
impression  on  my  memory.  The  quaint- 
est thing  that  I  remember  hearing  was  a 
comparison  made  by  Bernal  Osborne  be- 
tween Pius  IX.  and  Lord  Palmerston : 
"Both  began  as  reformers.  Both  with- 
drew their  reforms.  Non  possumus  be- 
came the  motto  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other. 
And  now  what  is  the  result.?  The  one  is 
defended  by  French  bayonets,  and  the 
other  by  Conservative  votes^ 

At  my  special  request  I  was  taken  to 
hear  Mr.  Goschen  second  the  address  on 
the  queen's  speech.  I  afterwards  told 
Hayward  how  much  Mr.  Goschen's  speech 
had  impressed  me.  Hayward  was  also 
impressed,  but  characteristically  added: 
"The  thing  that  most  struck  me  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  the  remark  made  by 
Lord  Hotham,  that  he  had  never  before 
known  a  young  member  make  so  long  a 
speech  without  once  apologizing  for  tres- 
passing on  the  patience  of  the  House. 
One  always  likes  to  have  a  fooiometer.'" 
It  was,  I  think,  Sydney  Smith  who  coined 
this  ungracious  word.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  such  a  word  as  Philistinome- 
ter  ox  fashionometer  would  be  convenient 
and  comparatively  inoffensive.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  foolometry  is  the  one  science  in 
which  the  wise  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  unwise.  And  it  is  a  very  useful  sci- 
ence. 

The  scene  of  one  of  my  father's  stories 
was  laid  in  a  southern  seaport  town,  where 
long  ago  a  general  and  an  admiral  were 
neighbors.  The  general's  house  was 
fronted  by  a  grass-plot,  on  which  he 
claimed  the  right  to  pasture  a  cow.     One 


day  his  wife  complained  that  the  supply 
of  milk  was  falling  short.  The  sentinel 
accounted  for  the  deficiency  by  saying 
that  the  pasture  had  lately  been  much 
trodden  down  by  the  public.  Thereupon, 
the  martial  despot  gave  orders  that  no 
(human  or  other)  animal  except  the  cow 
should  be  allowed  on  the  grass-plot ;  and 
added  —  men  were  not  particular  in  those 
days  —  that  if  this  rule  was  infringed,  the 
sentinel  should  be  flogged.  Soon  after- 
wards the  admiral's  wife,  having  a  press- 
ing engagement,  took  a  short  cut  over  the 
grass  in  disregard  of  the  sentinel's  re- 
peated order  to  stand  back.  "Common 
soldier,"  said  the  offended  lady,  "don't 
you  know  who  I  am  ?"  '■'•All  I  know  is 
that  you're  not  the  generaVs  cow  /  " 

The  following  story  would  seem  incred-. 
ible  if  my  father  had  not  heard  it  from 
an  eye-witness.  When  Colonel  Lennox 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond)  called  out 
and  nearly  shot  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
indignation  of  the  royal  family  and  of  their 
friends  was  extreme.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  prince  regent  forgave  the  auda- 
cious duellist,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
asked  him  to  dinner.  A  large  party  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  royal  host 
when,  to  their  amazement,  Colonel  Lennox 
was  announced.  Being  received  with 
silence  and  cold  looks,  he  resolved  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  courtiers'  disap- 
proval. So  he  laid  down  two  chairs  side 
by  side  on  the  floor,  and  leapt  over  them. 
Be/ng  a  man  of  singular  activity,  he  re- 
peated this  little  comedy,  after  laying  a 
third  chair  over  the  first,  and  again  after 
laying  a  fourth  on  the  second,  and  again 
after  laying  a  fifth  on  the  summit.  At  this 
last  jump,  however,  his  foot  caught  the 
topmost  chair,  and  the  pile  was  scattered 
over  the  floor.  At  this  moment  the  prince 
entered  the  room,  and  in  astonishment 
asked  the  unseasonable  athlete  what  on 
t  arth  he  was  about.  "  Really,  sir,"  replied 
the  unabashed  visitor,  "  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. No  one  spoke  a  word,  and  I  had 
to  amuse  myself.  But  I  sincerely  hope 
that  none  of  your  Royal  Highness's  chairs 
is  broken."  The  prince  laughed,  and  the 
matter  blew  over.  "No  one  but  a  thor- 
ough gentleman,^''  said  my  father,  who 
used  to  pronounce  this  word  with  a  pecul- 
iar emphasis,  and  to  employ  it  in  a  some- 
what narrowly  exclusive  sense,  "  could 
have  carried  the  affair  off  as  Colonel  Len- 
nox did." 

My  father  told  a  story  that  at  Queen 
Caroline's  trial  a  Tory  nobleman  was 
stopped  by  the  mob,  who  insisted  that,  be- 
fore entering  Westminster  Hall,  he  should 
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say,  "  Queen  forever."  After  exacting  a 
promise  that  they  would  grant  him  a 
free  passage  if  he  complied,  he  waved  his 
hat  and  called  out,  "  Queen  forever,  and 
may  all  your  wives  be  like  her!"*  This 
novel  Ave  Regina  amused  the  crowd,  and 
they  let  him  pass.  My  father  added  that 
Brougham  used  to  say  that  part  of  his  de- 
fence of  Queen  Caroline  had  been  care- 
fully prepared,  while  other  parts  were 
extempore.  A  friend  of  the  orator,  refer- 
ring to  a  striking  passage  in  the  speech, 
observed  that  this  at  least  must  have  been 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
"  That  only  shows,"  said  Brougham,  "  how 
■well  I  fitted  it  in.  I  copied  out  that  pas- 
sage thirteen  times  !  "  f 

Though  my  father  had  little  sympathy 
with  Brougham,  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  genuine  convictions,  while  he  held, 
in  a  modified  form,  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Martineau  and  Walter  Bagehot  that 
Brougham's  great  rival,  Copley,  was 
always  an  advocate,  and  was  without 
strong  convictions.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view,  Charles  Austin  related  a  fact 
illustrative  of  the  bitter  indignation  which 
prevailed  among  the  Whigs  when  Copley, 
like  another  Strafford,  suddenly  "ratted  " 
and  turned  Tory.  So  extreme  was  this 
resentment  that  Denman  told  his  servant 
that,  if  his  old  friend  called,  he  was  not  to 
be  admitted.  In  spite  of  the  servant  the 
future  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  his  way  to 
the  door  of  Denman's  chambers,  and 
shouted  from  outside,  "  Let  me  at  least 
beg  that,  if  you  are  asked  about  my 
change  of  opinions,  you  will  say  that  it 
was  honest."  "  If  I  am  asked  about  your 
change  of  opinions,"  was  the  reply  from 
Virithin,  "  I  will  say  that  you  say  that  it 
was  honest." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  one  of 
my  father's  anecdotes  about  Ham  House, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  elder  branch  of 
our  family,  and  is  familiar  by  name  to  the 
readers  of  Evelyn  and  Walpole.  Sixty 
years  ago  this  "  most  mournfully  fascinat- 
ing   of    places  "J    belonged    to    Louisa, 

*  Herodotus  (VI.  69)  tells  that  a  Spartan  king  ques- 
tioned his  mother  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report  that  his 
father  was  an  6vO(f>OpPdg.  The  lady's  answer  ended 
thus:  ^/c  ^e  6vo(f>op(3C)v  .  .  .  Tolai  ravra  T^iyovot 
r'lKTOcev  al  -ywaiKec  naldag. 

t  Anecdotage\^  nothing  if  not  desultory ;  so  I  will 
here  save  from  oblivion  a  good  thing  which,  according 
to  Charles  Austin,  Brougham  said  when  the  clergy  — 
at  the  instigation,  the  Whigs  declared,  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale—  came  up  in  a  body,  and  turned  the  scale  against 
Brougham  at  an  election.  With  more  wit  than  rever- 
ence, the  defeated  orator  exclaimed:  "The  Lord  gave 
the  word  ;  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers." 

t  A    romantic    incident    which    occurred    at    Ham 


Countess  of  Dysart  in  her  own  right,  who, 
like  some  other  of  our  kinsfolk,  might 
have  taken  Sit  pro  ratione  voluntas  as  a 
motto.  One  day  this  original  lady  sent  an 
express  to  the  first  surgeon  in  London, 
begging  him  to  come  to  her  at  once.  He 
reached  Ham  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
and  on  asking  what  accident  had  befallen 
her  ladyship,  was  told  that  her  lapdog  had 
broken  its  leg! 

It  seems  to  me  only  the  other  day  («/ 
vidil  ut  memini /)vi\\Qn  my  father  used 
to  pack  some  fourteen  persons  (including 
his  young  children  and  grandchildren)  into 
a  huge  four-in-hand  carriage,  nicknamed 
the  "village,"  and  to  drive  us  to  Rich- 
mond ;  and  from  Richmond  we  rowed  up 
the  river  to  Ham.  In  one  of  these  patri- 
archal trips  it  was  casually  mentioned  that 
the  notorious  Duke  of  Lauderdale  lived 
at  Ham  House  and  that  a  room  is  shown 
where  the  Cabal  ministry  used  to  meet. 
On  hearing  this,  an  eminent  orator,  who 
was  of  the  party,  repeated  the  following 
satire  on  the  duke,  the  authorship  of 
which  I  have  failed  to  trace  :  — 

He  was  not  a  Jew,  for  he  ate  of  the  swine, 
He  was  not  a  Turk,  for  ha  drank  of  the  wine ; 
But  let  this  inscription  be  writ  on  his  grave : 
He  was  not  a  Christian  —  he  never  forgave  ! 

I  quote  these  lines,  not  merely  because 
they  are  at  once  vigorous  and  unfamiliar, 
but  also  because  they  indicate  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  laid  to  the  charge  of  our 
landlords  as  a  class.  The  charge  is  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  amiss  and 
left  undone,  one  is  wont  to  echo  the  piteous 
lament,  O  patria,  O  divom  domus  Ilium^ 
if  one  lingers  for  a  moment  on  the  hateful 
foreboding  that  the  country  gentlemen  and 
their  stately  traditions,  and  their  Church 
as  a  National  Church,  and  all  the  dying 
embers  of  feudalism,  nay,  that  the' old 
England  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Scott,  will 
soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  An  anti- 
dote, or  perhaps  a  counter-irritant,  to 
these  useless  regrets  may  be  found  in  a 
strange  old-world  story,  which  my  father 
related  as  true.  At  my  old  home  there  is 
an  avenue  of  giant  trees  which  can  have 
changed  but  little  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  which  seem  to  look  down 
with  lofty  compassion  as  generation  after 
generation  of  their  puny  owners  passes 
from  the  scene.  Beneath  the  shade  of 
these    "  monumental    oaks "   (as    Milton 

House  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  and 
Mr.  Babbage  is  related  in  "Safe  Studies,"  p.  157. 
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would  have  called  them)  Queen  Elizabeth 
made  her  way  in  1561,  and  crossed  the 
Helmingham  drawbridge,  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Lionel  Tollemache,*  with  the  view  of 
standing  godmother  to  his  child.  The 
infant  died;  but,  fearing  to  disappoint 
Elizabeth,  the  parents  had  the  dead  body 
duly  christened  !  The  lute  given  by  the 
queen  to  the  child's  mother  is  still  an  heir- 
loom in  the  family;  and  the  drawbridge  is 
still  raised  every  night,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  for  centuries.  II  ny  a  rien  de 
changi^  sauf  le  personnel.] 

Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 


*  I  adopt  (as  Thackeray  in  "  Esmond  "  adopts)  the 
modern  spelling  of  the  surname,  though  probably 
"Talmash"  would  be  more  correct.  In  the  good  old 
times  surnames  were  spelt  at  random. 

t  In  illustration  of  the  age  ascribed  to  some  trees  in 
SufEolk,  my  father  told  me  the  following  incident  about 
an  oak  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Tradition  says  that 
St.  Edmund  was  tracked  by  means  of  wolves,  that  he 
was  bound  to  this  oak  and  was  shot  with  arrows,  and 
that  by  way  of  insult  some  wolves'  bones  were  buried 
with  his  bones.  Not  long  ago,  wolves'  bones  were  dis- 
covered near  the  spot;  and  the  decaying'oak,  having 
been  afterwards  blown  down,  was  examined,  and  the 
barb  of  an  arrow  was  found  near  its  centre.  These 
facts,  though  not  conclusive,  are  certainly  curious. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE  DEATH  OF  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS. 

GuSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  the  renowned 
king  of  Sweden,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  on  the  i6th  November,  1632. 
The  exact  manner  of  his  death  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Some  writers  have  asserted 
that  he  was  assassinated,  while  others 
have  suggested  that  he  met  his  death  by 
getting  separated  from  his  followers,  and 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  was 
fired  at  and  hit,  and  falling  from  his  horse, 
was  killed  by  some  of  the  Imperial  Cav- 
alry. The  statements  made  in  the  various 
records  of  the  period,  and  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  the  foremost  histor- 
ical writers,  have  been  so  contradictory 
that  they  have  only  increased  the  doubt. 
It  is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg  was 
suspected  of  being  either  the  assassin,  or 
of  having  employed  some  one  to  kill  the 
king.  He  had  only  a  short  time  before 
left  the  service  of  Austria  and  entered 
that  of  Sweden,  and  after  the  king's  death 
again  joined  the  Imperialists.  The  his- 
torians Pufendorf,  Chemnitz,  and  others, 
spread  the  suspicions  against  him  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  brand  him  with  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  being  an  assassin. 
Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  chancellor,  was 


convinced  that  he  was  the  murderer  ;  and 
Torstenson,  one  of  the  noblest  and  mosti 
generous  of  men,  also  seemed  to  feel  that] 
the  duke  was  guilty ;  but  though  the  sus-j 
picion  was  strong,  no  proof  was  brought] 
against  him. 

I  have  recently  been  examining  the] 
archives  in  various  cities  in  Germany,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  items  of  interest, 
hitherto  unpublished,  regarding  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Among  the  State  papers 
deposited  in  the  Castle  of  Marburg,  I 
found  a  "Narrative,"  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, giving  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Swedish  king.  This  document,  which 
is  dated  Liitzen,  i6th  June,  1633,  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  noticed  in  any 
English  work.*  Its  writer,  Hans  von 
Hastendorff,  was  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
course  of  the  battle.  His  "  Narrative," 
(which  is  in  substance  as  follows),  begins 
with  a  few  general  remarks  about  the  king 
and  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged;  and  then  describes  the  coming 
together  of  the  opposing  forces  at  Liitzen. 
"Gustavus  had  not  intended  to  fight  on 
that  day,  but  God  willed  it  otherwise.!  .  .  . 
The  morning  was  so  densely  foggy  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  one  person  to 
see  another.  ...  At  about  8  o'clock  it 
lightened  a  little,  and  the  enemy  made  a 
recognaisance.  They  were  attacked  by 
the  Finns,  and  driven  back,  but  the  fog 
again  coming  down,  they  were  unable  to 
extricate  themselves,  and  get  back  to  their 
main  army.  Their  reserves,  however, 
being  brought  up,  the  battle  began  in 
earnest.  ,  .  .  An  officer  despatched  from 
the  Finns  came  to  the  King,  and  handing 
over  to  him  several  standards  which  they 
had  taken,  gave  an  account  of  the  struggle. 
Thereupon  the  King  issued  orders  for  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  advance  and  second 
their  efforts.  .  .  .  The  fighting  continuing 
notwithstanding  the  fog,  the  King  accom- 
panied by  certain  attendants  rode  out  to 

*  In  J.  H.  Noodt's  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (published  in  1749)  reference  is 
made  to  a  *^  Fragment  by  Hans  von  Hastendorff," 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  page  in  the  king's  retinue, 
and  who,  "  it  appears  to  be  certain,  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  related."  (Gustav  Adolf  der  Grosse, 
Konig  von  Schweden,  ein  historisches  Gemalde,  by 
Fr.  Ludwig  von  Rango,  Leipzig,  1824.)  This  is  the 
only  notice  of  Von  Hastendora's  "  Narrative"  which 
I  have  seen.  — J-  M. 

t  A  marginal  note  by  Von  Hastendorff  states  that 
"on  the  29th  October,  (eight  days  before  the  battle) 
the  king,  speaking  to  his  chaplain,  said  that  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  Lord  would  allow  a  misfortune  to  come 
upon  his  army,  for  his  people  had  forsaken  God,  and 
placed  their  trust  in  him  [tne  king]  aod  were  too  con- 
fident." 
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see  how  the  battle  was  progressing."  The 
words  of  the  "  Narrative  "  are  :  — 

We  were  five  who  rode  out  from  the 
camp;  the  first  was  the  King  Gustavus 
who  is  called  the  Great ;  two  were  at  once 
despatched  to  the  Finns  with  orders  that 
they  were  not  to  press  too  eagerly  after 
the  enemy  ;  the  fourth  was  "  a  great  Lord  " 
(whom,  however,  the  "  Narrative  "  does  not 
name,  but  adds  that  he  was)  "notorious 
throughout  all  Germany ;  "  and  the  fifth 
was  Von  Hastendorff  himself,  who  re- 
mained with  the  king  the  whole  time  be- 
cause he  was  "well  acquainted  with  all 
the  roads."  He  narrates  that  while  they 
were  riding  "  a  cannon  ball  came  and 
struck  me  as  well  as  my  horse.  I  lost  my 
leg,  and  my  life  was  not  worth  much. 
Gustavus  hastened  forward  and  when 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  where  I  lay 
wounded,  I  saw  a  traitor  shoot  him  in  the 
head.*  The  blood  at  once  ran  over  his 
face  so  that  he  could  scarcely  see,  yet  he 
fired  both  his  pistols  at  the  traitor,  but 
failed  to  hit  him.  The  King  staggered 
around  on  his  horse  about  twenty  times, 
while  the  trai4:or  sat  at  some  distance 
watching  to  see  how  it  would  end.  When 
the  King  could  no  longer  retain  his  seat, 
he  dismounted  and  let  his  horse  go,  and 
laying  himself  on  the  ground,  he,  in  a  clear 
voice  commended  his  soul  to  God,  and 
advised  all  those  who  lay  near  him  to  do 
likewise. 

"  The  traitor,  who  had  seen  all  this,  now 
came  forward  and  cut  and  struck  at  the 
King,  and  gave  him  nine  wounds.  Then 
the  King  recognizing  him,  and  addressing 
him  by  name,  said,  '  God  turn  your  heart, 
and  forgive  you  for  your  evil  deeds,  even 
as  I  forgive  you!'  To  those  lying  near 
him  he  said,  •  See,  all  ye  who  have  yet 
life,  how  I,  as  a  return  for  my  kindness 
[to  this  man]  am  murdered  ! '  Thereupon 
the  traitor  rode  away.  The  King  had  his 
sword  in  his  hand.  He  was  covered  with 
blood  .  .  .  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  recognize  him.  ...  It  happened  here, 
as  David  spake,  *  He  who  has  eaten  my 
bread  has  lifted  up  his  foot  against  me  ; ' 
for  in  this  manner  was  the  King  Gustavus 
treated  by  the  fourth  one  of  the  party  who 
rode  out  from  the  camp." 

The  death  of  the  king  is  narrated  as 
follows  :  "  When  he  had  laid  himself  upon 
the  ground,  he  said,  '  Lord  Jesus,  sinner 
that  I  am,  sustain  me,  for  my  grave  will 
be  here.  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  him  this 
evil  deed !     Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I 

*  This  was  about  nine  o'clock. 


commend  my  spirit,  my  body  and  my  soul. 
Thou  hast  pardoned  me,  thou  faithful 
God.  Lord  Jesus,  in  thee  I  live,  in  thee  I 
die;  living  or  dead  I  am  thine.  Lord 
Jesus,  strengthen  me  in  this  hour.  Be 
faithful,  dear  soul,  till  death ;  soon,  soon 
thy  Jesus  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life.* 
Raising  his  head  and  looking  around  he 
said,  '  Lord  Jesus,  support  the  righteous 
cause ;  thou  knowest  that  I  have  a  right- 
eous cause,  and  thou  wilt  not  forsake  it.* 
Then  addressing  himself  to  those  of  his 
own  people  who  lay  near  him,  he  said, 
'Here  lies  Gustavus  Adolphus  murdered. 
My  daughter  shall  inherit  my  kingdom. 
The  mother  while  she  lives  will  administer 
the  government.  She  is  now  a  widow  and 
my  daughter  an  orphan.  Lord  Jesus  gov- 
ern the  kingdom  to  thy  glory.  Lord  Jesus 
forgive  the  sins  of  all  these  who  lie  near 
me  ;  those  who  have  been  wounded  by  the 
enemy  relieve  from  pain  and  misery,  and 
strengthen  their  hearts  and  give  them 
courage  so  that  they  despair  not;  and 
when  we  part  from  this  world  give  us  joy 
and  peace  in  the  world  to  come.  For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life.  Lord  Jesus  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Thou  hast 
pardoned  me,  thou  faithful  God.  Lord 
Jesus,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  O 
Jesus,  Jesus!'  These  were  his  last 
words."* 

Von  Hastendorff  then  makes  some  ob- 
servations on  the  great  things  that  Gus- 
tavus had  done  Germany,  and  how  he  had 
striven  for  religion  and  the  fatherland. 
"  Germany,"  he  says,  "  may  well  mourn, 
for  here  a  great  hero  has  fallen."  He 
ends  his  narrative  as  follows:  "As  I  lay 
in  my  distress  with  pains  and  lamentations 
praying  God  to  help  me  out  of  my  trouble, 
there  came  three  individuals  riding  with 
great  speed."  Recognizing  them  and 
guessing  what  they  wanted,  he  called  out, 
"  *  Gustavus  for  whom  you  are  looking,  lies 
near  me  dead!'  Thereupon  they  began 
to  weep  and  lament.  One  of  them  rode 
off  to  bring  a  surgeon;  the  others,  who 
remained,  were  deeply  agitated.  Soon 
numbers  of  people  drew  near,  and  lament- 
ing  over  the  king  his  remains  were  carried 
away."  f  But,  adds  Von  Hastendorff,  "  I 
was  left  lying  there  wounded,  and  there- 
fore do  not  know  anything  further.  ,  .  . 
This   is  all  true  that  I  have  written,  be- 


•  He  died  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

t  This  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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cause  I  saw  everything  with  my  own  eyes 
,  .  .  and  that  it  all  so  happened  as  I  have 
written  I  attest  with  my  own  name. 

"  Hans  von  Hastendorff." 

At  the  end  of  this  document  there  is  a 
rough  diagram  showing  the  place  where 
Von  Hastendorff  lay  wounded,  after  he 
was  shot  and  lost  his  leg,  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  spot  where  the  king  was 
murdered.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
his  "  Narrative  "  he  did  not  give  the  names 
of  all  the  "five  who  rode  out  from  the 
camp;"  but  as  Noodt  in  his  "Schleswig 
Holstein"  has  stated  that  he  (Voa  Has- 
tendorff) was  certainly  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  described,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement.  The 
narrative  is  also  indirectly  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  the  Apothecary  Caparus,  who 
embalmed  the  body  of  the  king.  In  his 
report  to  the  Swedish  Council,  he  states 
he  found  that  the  king  had  received  nine 
wounds  caused  by  shot,  by  cutting,  and  by 
stabbing.  (Von  Rango's  "Gustav  Adolf 
der  Grosse.*') 

A  possible  reason  why  Von  Hastendorff 
did  not  give  the  name  of  the  assassin  may 
be  this.  The  Duke  of  Lauenburg  had 
powerful  friends,  and  any  one  accusing 
him  of  having  committed  the  foul  deed, 
(even  supposing  that  he  had  been  the  mis- 
creant), would  have  done  so  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  Indeed,  in  a  note  to  that 
part  of  the  "Narrative"  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  "traitor"  gave  the  king  nine 
•wounds,  Von  Hastendorff  added,  "  As 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  always  regret  that  I 
dare  not  tell  what  I  witnessed  at  Liitzen 
on  the  6th  of  November.     I  would  die  for 


it,  I  doubt  not.    But  God  is  a  judge  —  th 
I  assure  you  —  you  murderer  and  traitor  !  " 

The  Duke  of  Lauenburg  after  he  re- 
entered the  Austrian  service,  also  changed 
his  religion  and  became  a  Papist;  and  as 
General  de  Peyster  (author  of  a  "  Life  of 
Torstenson,"  and  other  works  bearing  on 
the  Thirty  Years'  War),  in  a  letter  on  this 
subject,  has  remarked,  "he  was  such  a 
contemptible  turncoat,  in  religion  as  in 
everything  else,  that  this  is  almost  suffi* 
cient  to  make  one  form  a  judgment  as  to 
his  criminality  in  regard  to  the  murder. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who,  at  the 
time,  were  most  likely  to  know  the  truth  ; 
and  such  is  my  opinion  after  examining 
so  many  authorities."  Few  people  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  so  thoroughly  as  General  de  Peyster, 
and  if  anyone  is  qualified  to  form  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  at  the  present  day,  he 
is. 

Perhaps  the  names  of  those  who  accom- 
panied the  king  on  that  memorable  morn- 
ing, when  he  left  the  camp  at  Liitzen,  may 
be  found  in  the  archives  at  Stockholm,  or 
elsewhere  in  Sweden.  As  a  historical 
fact,  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  the 
disputed  point  regarding  the  king's  death 
settled, — if  Von  Hastendorff's  "  Narra- 
tive "is  not  considered  decisive.  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  referred  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauenburg  as  the  "  murderer  and  traitor." 

Although  there  were  several  Scottish 
officers  with  Gustavus  at  Liitzen,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  this  unfortunate 
occasion  was  the  only  one,  in  the  course 
of  his  German  campaign,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  without  the  assistance 
of  his  Scottish  brigade. 

John  Mackay. 


hat     ■ 


The  Profits  of  Tree  Planting.  —  A 
famous  admiral  used  to  scatter  acorns  from 
his  pockets  that  England  might  never  lack 
oaks  for  shipbuilding.  That  was  the  patriotic 
side  of  tree  planting ;  here  is  the  pecuniary. 
A  certain  Tommy  Walker,  of  whom  we  are 
told  by  a  Yankee  journal,  when  a  child  planted 
four  walnut-trees  by  the  roadside  opposite  his 
father's  house,  ten  miles  west  of  Knoxville. 
He  lived  to  see  four  walnut-trees  grow  to  a 
measure  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  worth,  if 
properly  cut  and  seasoned,  at  least  four  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  Had  he  planted  three 
hundred  walnuts  on  an  adjoining  acre  of 
ground  his  heirs,  when  he  died,  would  have 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 


lars better  off.  To-day  they  would  be  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  better  off.  Had  he 
planted  ten  acres  they  would  be  worth  at  least 
two  million  dollars.  Had  he  planted  a  hun- 
dred acres,  and  all  the  trees  had  reached  an 
average  size  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't,  as  the 
land  is  fertile  and  impregnated  with  lime, 
his  heirs  —  and  there  are  only  three  living  — 
would  be  worth  altogether  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  If,  like  Johnny  Appleseed,  who 
planted  thousands  of  apple-trees  in  the  North- 
west, he  had  planted  all  the  worn-out  fields 
in  Tennessee  with  walnuts,  it  would  be  the 
richest  State  in  the  Union  by  far. 
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LINES  TO  OUR   NEW  CENSOR. 


[Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  having  discovered  that  England  is 
unworthy  of  him,  has  announced  his  resolve  to 
become  a  naturalized  Frenchman.] 

And  wilt  thou,  Oscar,  from  us  flee. 

And  must  we,  henceforth,  wholly  sever  ? 

Shall  thy  Idihoxions j'eux-d^ esprit 
Sadden  our  lives  no  more  forever  1 

And  all  thy  future  wilt  thou  link 

With  that  brave  land  to  which  thou  goest  ? 
Unhappy  France !  we  used  to  think 

She  touched,  at  Sedan,  fortune's  lowest. 

And  you're  made  French  as  easily 

As  you  might  change  the  clothes  you're 
wearing } 
Fancy !  —  and  'tis  so  hard  to  be 

A  man  of  sense  and  modest  bearing. 

May  fortitude  beneath  this  blow 
Fail  not  the  gallant  Gallic  nation ! 

By  past  experience,  well  we  know 
Her  genius  for  recuperation. 

And  as  for  us  —  to  our  disgrace, 

Your  stricture's  truth  must  be  conceded  : 

Would  any  but  a  stupid  race 

Have  made  the  fuss  about  you  we  did.? 
Spectator.  W.    W. 


HOME-SICKNESS. 

If  I  should  leave  my  home,  and  go  away 

To  pass  a  year  and  day 
'Mid  other  scenes,  should  I  not  earlv  find 

That  I  had  left  behind 
A  portion  of  my  life's  felicity 

Which  could  not  follow  me  1 
And  if,  when  the  allotted  time  had  passed, 

I  turned  my  steps  at  last 
To  enter  at  the  old  familiar  door 

Of  kindly  home  once  more, 
Might  I   not   learn   that  what  my  heart  had 
sought, 

With  back-returning  thought. 
Was  missing  still  —  in  home's  securest  spot  — 

And  I  could  find  it  not } 
Might  I  not  vainly  wander  to  and  fro, 

Seeking  again  to  know 
That  fond  completeness  of  felicity 

Which  could  not  follow  me  ? 
Ah  yes !  —  and  if  a  longing  soul  in  heaven 

Free  passport  might  be  given 
To  come  again,  and  tread  earth's  weary  soil 

With  feet  unused  to  toil  — 
To  leave  the  converse  of  eternity, 

And  linger  lovingly 
O'er  earth's  poor  haunts,  the  playground  of 
those  years 

Whose  smiles  were  dimmed  with  tears, 
So  would  it  find  that  nothing  here  below 

Was  what  it  used  to  know,  — 
That  all  the  peace  which  memory  had  cast 

Around  the  cherished  past, 
All  the  familiar  kindly  home  delight 

Had  vanished  from  it  quite  : 


Soon  would  it  spread  its  wings  with  sigh  of 
pain  — 
Too  thankful  to  retain 
The  power  of  entering  heaven's  open  door. 

And  leaving  nevermore. 
Let  us  not  weep,  then,  though  we  lose  the 
light 
That  made  this  earth  so  bright  — 
Though  all  the  single  sunbeams,  one  by  one,  I 

Be  gathered  to  the  sun ; 
Assured  that  there,  in  fulness  rich  and  free, 

They  will  restored  be, 
And   home,  the   dearest  name  that  we  can 
know 
On  weary  earth  below. 
Shall  be  a  mother  wholly  reconciled 
To  each  desponding  child. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE   LAST  DESIRE. 

When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  die, 
To-morrow  or  some  other  day. 

If  God  should  bid  me  make  reply, 
'*  What  would'st  thou  ?  "  I  shall  say, 

**  O  God,  thy  world  was  great  and  fair, 
Yet  give  me  to  forget  it  clean, 

Nor  vex  me  more  with  things  that  were. 
And  things  that  might  have  been  ! 

**  I  loved  and  toiled,  throve  ill  or  well  — 
Lived  certain  years  and  murmured  not. 

Now  grant  me  in  that  land  to  dwell. 
Where  all  things  are  forgot ! 

*'  For  others.  Lord,  the  purging  fires. 
The  loves  re-knit,  the  crown,  the  palm ; 

For  me,  the  death  of  all  desires 
In  everlasting  calm." 
Academy.  R» 


TINTAGEL. 


Low  is  laid  Arthur's  head. 

Unknown  earth  above  him  mounded ; 
By  him  sleep  his  splendid  knights. 

With  whose  names  the  world  resounded. 
Ruined  glories  !  flown  delights  1 

Sunk  'mid  rumors  of  old  wars ! 
Where  they  revelled,  deep  they  sleep, 

By  the  wild  Atlantic  shores. 

On  Tintagel's  fortressed  walls. 

Proudly  built,  the  loud  sea  scorning ; 
Pale  the  moving  moonlight  falls ; 

Through  their  rents  the  wind  goes  mourning. 
See  ye,  knights,  your  ancient  home. 

Chafed,  and  spoiled,  and  fallen  asunder  } 
Hear  ye  now,  as  then  of  old, 

Waters  rolled  and  wrathful  foam, 
Where  the  waves,  beneath  your  graves. 

Snow  themselves  abroad  in  thunder  .? 

Academy.  LAURENCE  BiNYON. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   POPULAR  SONGS  OF   FRANCE.* 

La  France  —  danse,  says  the  old  na- 
tional proverb  ;  and  for  herself  she  lays 
claim  to  be  a  singing  nation  too. 

A  tout  venant 
Je  chantais,  ne  vous  deplaise 

was  the  motto  chosen  by  M.  Julien  Tier- 
sot  for  his  Academy  travail^  which  took 
the  Bordin  prize  in  1885,  and  has  since 
been  expanded  by  its  author  into  an  ac- 
count as  complete  as  modern  knowledge 
can  make  it,  of  French  popular  song  and 
melody,  from  the  earliest  period  of  French 
history  to  the  present  day.  A  more  fas- 
cinating study  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  touches  all  facts  of  public  and  private 
interest;  it  penetrates  into  the  life  of  the 
people,  their  loves  and  hates,  their  reli- 
gion, superstition,  daily  labor,  customs 
and  traditions  of  every  kind.  There  is 
not  a  nation  on  earth  in  which  all  these 
things  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
found  their  way  into  story  and  song,  and 
historians,  as  well  as  men  of  other  sci- 
ences, have  long  found  out  with  the  folk- 
lorists  that  to  know  the  genius  of  a  peo- 
ple they  must  study  it  here,  where  it 
freely  and  unconsciously  shows  its  true 
character.  In  iMr.  Andrew  Lang's  opin- 
ion—  if  he  still  agrees  with  a  paper  he 
wrote  some  years  ago  on  the  "  Folk-lore 
of  France  "  —  French  songs  and  stories 
come  out  from  this  study  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous light  than  those  of  most  other 
countries.  He  finds  "  a  good  deal  of  bab- 
bling gaiety,  some  trace  of  dreary  super- 
stition, much  love  of  the  spring  and  of  the 
songs  of  birds,  scattered  memories  of  the 
oppression  of  the  ancien  rigime^  and  now 
and  again,  an  accent  of  deeper  melancholy 
and  weariness  of  labor  ...  a  somewhat 
sterile  fancy,  a  certain  vulgarity,  a  mor- 
dant humor,  and  a  grain  of  incredulity." 

All  this  does  not  sound  satisfying,  and 
also  suggests  that  Mr.  Lang's  peasants 
have  been  studied  since  the  Revolution ; 
as  a  present  picture  of  the  peasants  them- 
selves, it  is  in  some  measure  true.  But 
very  much  greater  discoveries  in  the  land 

*  Histoiredela  Chanson  Populaire  en  France,  par 
Julien  Tiersot.  Ouvrage  couronni  par  I'Institut. 
Paris :  E.  Pico,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1889. 


of  French  song  and  story  have  been  made 
in  the  last  twelve  years  by  earnest  stu- 
dents who  are  forever  working  in  the 
same  field.  There  are  not  only  the  folk- 
lorists,  studying  by  rule  and  by  compari- 
son, accomplished  in  their  own  and  other 
sciences.  There  are  also  many  minds, 
neither  very  studious  nor  scientific,  which 
defy  all  the  possible  mistakes,  the  risks 
run  by  the  uninitiated,  and  are  irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  the  subject.  So 
the  history  and  geography  of  stories,  of 
songs,  of  popular  music,  becomes  better 
known  every  day,  the  knowledge  growing 
by  degrees,  helped  on  by  different  hands, 
till  it  displays  itself  in  such  a  thorough- 
going book  as  this  of  M.  Tiersot's  —  "His- 
toire  de  la  Chanson  Populaire  en  France." 

It  is  betterUo  say  at  once  that  M.  Tier- 
sot  does  not  treat  the  songs  of  his  country 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  folk-lorist. 
He  is  not  so  much  interested  in  what  they 
teach  him  of  the  character  and  life  of  the 
people,  their  favorite  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions, as  in  their  own  history  and  devel- 
opment, music  and  song  together.  There 
is  little  or  no  comparison,  in  the  wider 
sense,  to  be  found  in  his  book;  and  this 
is,  of  course,  one  great  element  in  the  sci- 
ence of  folk-lore ;  but  the  folk-lorists 
would  be  poorly  off  without  such  pioneers 
as  this,  to  make  a  special  and  thorough 
study  of  each  different  country.  Those 
students  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  stories  and  songs  to  be  found 
in  the  various  provinces  of  France,  or  to 
be  traced  back  to  various  events  in  past 
centuries,  or  of  some  special  character, 
such  as  M.  de  la  Villemarqud  in  Brittany, 
M.  de  Puymaigre  in  the  Pays  Messin,  M. 
Leroux  de  Lincy,  and  others,  have  again 
been  pioneers  for  such  a  book  as  this  of 
M.  Tiersot's,  which,  however,  seems  so 
full  of  original  research  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  owe  its  existence  entirely  to  any 
former  works  on  the  subject.  The  local 
and  provincial  collections  are  many,  all 
more  or  less  valuable.  This  book,  as  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  first,  or  at  least  the 
fullest  general  history  and  description,  of 
the  popular  songs  of  France. 

Far  back  in  antiquity  the  history  begins. 
Poetry  and  music  come  together  to  infant 
nations  in  the   form  of  song.    A  higher 
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civilization  finds  no  difficulty  in  separating 
them,  but  to  the  popular  mind,  in  all  ages, 
they  have  been  one.  "  C'est  le  ton  qui 
fait  la  chanson."  As  the  wind  blows,  so 
inspiration  came  to  those  early  singers, 
not  knowing  themselves  as  poets  or  musi- 
cians, but  only  as  the  channel  through 
which  some  absorbing  interest  or  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  some  battle-fury,  or 
great  sorrow,  or  even  some  event  in  daily 
life,  made  its  way  into  rhythmical  expres- 
sion. And  then  these  songs,  air  and  words 
together,  were  handed  down  through  cen- 
turies, varying  with  the  customs  of  the 
people,  dying  almost  and  living  again, 
often  to  die  finally  when  civilization  grew 
too  strong,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  torn  asun- 
der, the  old  air  to  be  taken  from  its  old 
words,  and  set  to  something  more  modern 
of  spirit.  It  is  through  all  this  vicissitude 
of  popular  song  in  France  that  M.  Tier- 
sot's  book  leads  us,  beginning  with  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks  in  Gaul,  and  their 
influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  singing 
barbarians  who  followed  them,  upon  the 
native  lore  and  music  of  the  Celtic  people, 
and  tracing  developments  and  variations 
up  to  our  own  time,  when  we  find  without 
astonishment  that  "legends,  stories,  and 
popular  songs  of  Celtic  origin,  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  alone,  still  form,  if  not 
the  largest,  certainly  the  most  character- 
istic part  of  our  peasants'  repertoire." 

Such  a  subject,  to  be  carefully  studied, 
needs  a  large  book,  and  it  is  a  large  book 
that  M.  Tiersot  has  written.  He  has  done 
very  well  in  dividing  it  into  three  parts. 
The  first  of  these  — by  far  the  most  gen- 
erally interesting —  takes  popular  song  on 
what  we  may  call  its  literary,  its  poetical 
side,  though  not  attempting  the  almost 
impossible  division  between  words  and 
music;  and  gives  twelve  chapters  to  the 
study  of  its  many  different  aspects  —  nar- 
rative songs,  epic,  legendary,  historical  — 
satirical  songs,  love  songs,  dances,  lulla- 
bies, fSte  songs,  labor  songs,  cantiques 
and  carols,  religious,  military  and  national 
songs.  The  second  part  takes  the  tech- 
nically musical  side,  studying  the  form 
and  rhythm  of  popular  melody,  with  its 
origins  and  its  many  transformations. 
The  third  part,  still  musical  and  scien- 
ti$c,  determines  the  part  played  by  popu- 


lar melody  in  the  growth  of  modern  music* 
from  the  earliest  days  to  our  own.  All 
this  latter  part  of  the  book  is  too  purely 
technical  to  be  of  much  interest,  except  to 
musicians  —  they  will  no  doubt  find  it 
valuable  —  but  the  earlier  chapters  are 
both  instructive  and  delightful,  and  few  of 
those  who  care  for  such  matters,  and  into 
whose  hands  the  book  is  not  very  likely 
to  fall,  will  think  me  tiresome  if  I  try  to 
give  some  idea,  following  M.  Tiersot's 
lead,  of  the  varying  history  and  character 
of  popular  song  in  France. 

People  would  naturally  think  that  the 
old  narrative  songs,  composed  by  bards, 
words  and  music  handed  down  through 
generations,  might  be  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable help  in  the  study  of  history.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  popular 
imagination  seldom  troubled  itself  to  keep 
to  facts,  at  any  rate,  to  the  greater  kind  of 
facts.  Singing  of  their  heroes,  they  were 
soon  carried  away  into  the  land  of  legend 
and  tradition.  The  old  heroic  battle 
songs,  the  epic  songs,  such  as  the  "  Chan- 
son de  Roland,"  gradually  passed  from 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  people  into 
that  of  poets  or  clergy,  turning  themselves 
into  poems,  into  rhyming  chronicles, 
serving  as  models  for  the  religious  canti- 
lines  in  which,  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  glories  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
are  celebrated. 

While  the  Church,  wisely  taking  an  idea 
from  human  life,  was  thus  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  great  religious  side  of  popu- 
lar poetry  —  for  these  cantillnes  and  com- 
plaintes,  many  of  them  handed  down, 
some  by  oral  tradition  only,  to  the  present 
day,  were  not  composed  in  Latin,  but  in 
the  language  of  the  people  —  the  early 
epic  songs  had  been  succeeded  in  popu- 
larity by  the  chansons  de  gesie^  in  which 
heroic  tradition,  religious  history,  legend 
and  fancy,  were  carried  about  into  castle 
and  market-place  by  the  jongleur.  This 
wandering  minstrel  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  a  very  real  and  important  person. 
Welcome  everywhere,  the  twang  of  his 
instrument  was  sure  to  gather  an  eager 
crowd.  He  had  legends  and  heroic  stories 
for  knights  and  ladies  and  citizens  ;  some- 
times he  sang  in  more  solemn  style  at  the 
church  door,  these  very  complaintes  that 
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some  poetical  clerk  had  made  to  catch  the 
ears  of  the  people.  These  ears  are  easily 
caught,  as  the  modern  successor  of  the 
jongleur  knows.  Not  that  he  attempts  to 
find  his  way  into  chateau  or  large  town, 
but  in  fairs  and  country  villages  he  has  his 
audience  still;  he  twangs  his  fiddle  and 
sings  of  crime  or  romance,  or  even  of 
Bible  history  and  saintly  legend.  Some 
of  his  songs  are  old  ;  his  own  imagination 
does  not  go  so  far  back,  any  more  than 
that  of  his  hearers.  M,  Tiersot  gives  us 
a  specimen :  a  song  on  the  Passion, 
handed  down  to  this  day  in  French  Flan- 
ders, of  which  music  and  verse  belong  to 
the  type  of  the  oldest  liturgic  hymns  :  — 

A-coutez  to  c'que  j'vas  vous  dire, 
C'nd  nie  nouviau,  c'ne  nie  pou'rire, 
D'not'  Seigneur  Jesus  c'est  I'martyre. 

The  early  French  songs,  of  course,  were 
the  origin  of  all  French  poetry.  A  great 
tree  grew  up  slowly,  and  was  trained  in  all 
manner  of  mechanical  ways  ;  but  a  few 
wild  branches  escaped,  and  struggled  up 
in  their  own  fashion,  without  any  of  the 
fine  pruning  and  cultivation  bestowed  by 
courts,  poets,  and  academicians.  These 
neglected  offshoots  —  which  have  grown, 
however,  even  more  directly  than  their 
tamed  and  trained  brethren  from  the  great 
old  root  of  poetry  —  are  the  popular  songs 
of  France.  "  Cette  chanson  ,  .  .  humble, 
tr^s  simple,  un  peu  sauvage,  .  .  .  se 
cache  au  fond  de  nos  provinces."  The 
study  of  the  first  beginnings  is  a  little 
confusing;  but  once  entered  into  the 
wood,  the  paths  become  clearer,  and  we 
gradually  find  our  way  through  this  fan- 
tastic country,  where  religion  and  legend, 
history,  tradition,  daily  life  and  fairyland, 
are  all  to  be  found  together  in  a  strange 
atmosphere  of  mingled  light  and  shadow. 

Among  the  treasures  here,  the  most  re- 
markable, and  in  some  ways  the  most  valu- 
able, are  those  romantic  legends  in  the 
form  of  song  of  which  "  La  Pdronelle," 
"La  Chanson  de  Renaud,"  "Germine" 
and  others,  are  well-known  specimens. 
Song-collectors  of  earlier  centuries  than 
ours  despised  these  old  romances.  It 
seems  that  "  La  Pdronelle  "  was  the  only 
one  that  found  its  way  into  those  song- 
books  which  were  full  of  a  livelier  kind 
of  verse   and    music.     Hut   "  Renaud,"  a 


classic  among  popular  songs,  has  for  many 
centuries  held  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  making  it  quite  independent  of 
any  other  way  of  preservation.  Words 
and  music  are  equally  simple  and  fine. 

Que  I'on  me  fass'  vite  un  lit  blanc, 
Pour  que  je  m'y  couche  dedans. 

Et  quand  ce  vint  sur  le  minuit, 
Le  beau  Renaud  rendit  I'esprit. 

Renaud,  Renaud,  men  reconfort, 
Te  voila  done  au  rang  des  morts. 

This  is  a  song  to  rejoice  the  folk-lorists, 
for  learned  men  have  traced  it  back  to 
Celtic  times,  and  variants  of  it  are  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  different  provinces 
of  France,  but  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  It  has  been  degraded,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lang,  having  originally  been 
the  legend  of  a  king,  "  Le  Roi  Renaud," 
—  in  Brittany  the  Seigneur  Nann — -who 
meets  a  fairy  in  the  woods,  and  comes 
home  dying.  Here  it  touches  one  of  the 
oldest  of  superstitions.  Now  the  hero  is 
generally  a  wounded  soldier.  Rossetti's 
"  John  of  Tours  "  is  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  variants. 

"  Germine,"  under  many  names,  is  the 
story  of  the  knight  who  goes  off  to  war, 
leaving  his  wife  in  the  care  of  his  mother 
or  brother,  who  treat  her  ill  in  every  way 
till  he  comes  back  after  seven  years. 
This  again  is  one  of  the  oldest  types  of 
narrative  folk-song,  and  traces  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  earliest  civilization,  and  in 
nearly  all  countries.  In  the  French  prov- 
inces it  bears  a  variety  of  names. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  even  to 
give  a  rough  list  of  the  many  old  romantic 
stories  thus  preserved  in  French  popular 
song.  The  subjects  are  most  of  them 
familiar  to  any  one  who  has  studied 
legends  and  romances  at  all.  They  are 
always  sad,  generally  tragical.  The 
maiden,  imprisoned  by  a  cruel  father, 
dies  for  love ;  or  else  she  goes  through 
frightful  dangers,  and  at  last  finds  safety 
by  killing  herself ;  or  she  is  changed 
into  a  bird;  or,  after  being  seven  years 
buried,  she  rises  out  of  her  grave  at  her 
mother's  call.  Then  the  cruel  stepmother, 
of  course,  has  a  cycle  of  her  own.  The 
dead  mother  comes  back  to  help  and  com- 
fort her  children.     But,  on  the  whole,  the 
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supernatural  dies  slowly  out  of  these 
songs  ;  and  the  ordinary  tragedy  of  every- 
day life,  quite  as  striking,  appealing  even 
more  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
finds  its  expression  in  songs  of  a  poor 
girl  murdering  her  child,  or  in  the  deeply 
touching  complainte  of  "  Le  Ddserteur." 

L^-bas  dans  le  vallon 
J'ai  tue  mon  capitaine. 

Here  —  tor  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  —  we  seem  to  see  a  forerunner  of 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  pathetic  poem  "  Amor 
in  Extremis." 

Some  of  the  saddest  and  most  solemn  of 
these  songs,  and  those  which  have  the 
most  of  the  supernatural  and  fantastic 
element,  appear  to  belong  either  to  the 
north  parts  of  France  bordering  on  Ger- 
many, or  to  Brittany,  with  all  its  Celtic 
survivals.  The  real,  genuine  French 
spirit,  as  M.  Tiersot  points  out  more  fully 
later  on,  takes  a  realistic  turn. 

The  melody  of  these  old  narrative  songs 
—  M.  Tiersot  will  not  have  us  call  them 
ballads  but  complaintes  —  seems  to  be 
both  monotonous  and  musical,  and  gener- 
ally of  a  religious  character.  Some  ap- 
proach a  dancing  measure,  but  the  best 
and  most  original  type  belongs  to  the 
Breton  ^uerZj  which  more  than  all  pre- 
serve their  ancient  character.  In  the 
Basque  country  too,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Loz^re,  the  song-music  is  very  me- 
lodious. In  Provence,  strangely  enough, 
with  her  beautiful  language,  the  com- 
plaintes are  more  chanted  than  sung, 
though  she  holds  her  own,  as  one  would 
imagine,  in  love-songs,  dances,  and  carols. 
But  the  largest  collections  of  fine  old  mel- 
odies is  to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  French 
Flanders,  to  the  candid  astonishment  of 
the  student,  who  cannot  repress  a  shiver 
at  finding  himself  in  this  "pays  froid  et 
brumeux,  k  la  langue  dure,  d'origine  ger- 
manique."  It  is  not  so  surprising  when 
we  consider  how  much  supernatural 
beauty,  solemnity,  romance,  how  much 
fancy  and  imagination,  even  by  M. 
Tiersot's  own  showing,  have  found  their 
way  into  France  by  that  same  gate  of  the 
north. 

The  historical  value  of  popular  narrative 
songs  is  a  question  which  comes  up  again 
and  again  in  the  study  of  this  subject. 
The  latest  criticism,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  come  to  regard  it  as  very  small. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  songs  had  their 
origin  in  some  true  event,  the  story  of 
some  hero  or  heroine,  battle  or  crime, 
which  spread  itself  over  a  country-side, 
and  formed  a  subject  for  the  village  poet 


or  improvisateur.  Local  events,  even 
now,  which  take  the  popular  fancy,  are  to 
be  heard  sung  about  the  streets,  or  in  a 
farmhouse  kitchen,  as  old  Ambroise  at 
Mir^io's  home  sings  of  the  naval  hero  of 
Provence,  the  Bailli  de  Suffren,  and  his 
fights  at  sea.  But  truth  and  history  be- 
long to  these  songs  merely  as  suggestion  ; 
any  reality  they  have  is  soon  lost,  soon 
hidden  in  mists  of  legend.  "With  very 
rare  exceptions,"  says  M.  Tiersot,  "we 
may  say  that  popular  tradition  has  not 
preserved  any  recollection  of  our  national 
history."  He  quotes  M.  Kenan  :  "  Les 
cdldbrit^s  du  peuple  sont  rarement  celles 
de  i'histoire."  It  is  after  all  such  a  hero 
as  the  Master  Thief,  or  such  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  sin  and  remorse  as  the  Breton 
"Guillaume  Comte  de  Poitou,"  a  person- 
age not  to  be  found  at  all  in  history,  but 
dreamed  and  thought  out  perhaps,  as  M. 
Souvestre  suggests,  by  some  sickly  young 
klodrek  on  winter  evenings,  to  the  whir- 
ring of  his  mother's  wheel ;  his  imagina- 
tion rejoicing  in  forbidden  flights,  till  a 
distant  church  bell,  or  holy  words  mut- 
tered by  his  sister,  bring  him  back  to  a 
shrinking  horror  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
his.hero  to  repentance.  Such  a  story  as 
this,  for  instance,  probably  first  inspired 
by  country  talk  of  the  evil  deeds  of  some 
seigneur,  is  a  real  work  of  popular  imag- 
ination ;^and  this  is  the  nature  of  nearly 
all  popular  tradition  ;  it  becomes  more  or 
less  legend.  Joan  of  Arc,  M.  Tiersot  as- 
sures us,  has  left  no  mark  at  all  on  French 
peasant  song,  though  some  writers  have 
imagined  that  they  found  her  there.  A 
song  called  "  La  Marquise  "  tells  the  story 
of  a  king's  favorite,  poisoned  by  her  rival. 
Commentators  Jiave  struggled  in  vain  to 
fix  on  the  exact  king  and  the  exact  lady  ; 
on  this  subject,  each  province  would  have 
a  different  idea  for  its  own  version,  if  any 
idea  at  all.  Some  dark  shadow  of  a  storj-, 
making  its  way  from  Paris  at  some  un- 
known time,  found  form  and  name  and 
music  in  various  imaginations;  but  this 
cannot  be  calted  history,  hardly  even  tra- 
dition. To  show  the  disappointments  that 
may  be  met  with  in  this  sort  of  study,  M. 
Tiersot  tells  us  that  the  commentators 
placed  much  value  on  a  song  or  chant 
called  "Altabiscar,"  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Basque  country,  near  Ron- 
cevaux,  and  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
same  cycle  as  the  "Chanson  de  Roland." 
The  most  recent  researches  prove  that  this 
song  was  composed  in  Paris,  in  the  year 
1834,  in  French,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Basque  prose,  and  that  only  two 
couplets,   they   of  the  most  meaningless. 
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have  ever  been  popularly  sung  in  the 
Basque  country,  to  the  slow  and  monoto- 
nous plain-song  which  gave  the  effect  of 
"musique  des  peuples  primitifs." 

All  this  interesting  part  of  M.  Tiersot's 
study  deserves  much  more  time  and  space 
than  I  can  give  it  now.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  absence  of  any  historical  truth  in 
the  narrative  songs  of  the  peasants  only 
makes  them  more  interesting.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  country  of  pure  imagina- 
tion, among  specimens,  many  and  rich,  of 
real  creative  power.  In  these  popular 
legends  the  free  and  original  ideas  of  the 
people  have  found  an  expression  worthy 
of  them,  simple,  deep,  lively,  harmonious, 
often  strong,  both  in  passion  and  in  moral 
feeling.  The  prevailing  tone,  especially 
in  Brittany  and  the  north,  is  one  of  sad- 
ness, and  here,  too,  is  the  highest  imag- 
inative power;  but  song  itself,  in  its 
popular  character,  spreads  over  all  the 
provinces. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  understand  that 
these  romantic  and  legendary  songs  are 
not  altogether  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  the  real,  essential  French 
spirit,  the  esprit  gaulois,  wh\ch  inspired 
such  poets  as  Villon  and  Marot,  and  by 
way  of  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine  arrived 
at  Voltaire  and  his  many  successors.  Pop- 
ular song  as  a  whole  may,  indeed,  as  M. 
Tiersot  says,  be  dying;  but  its  lighter 
variety,  that  of  "  chansons  anecdotiques  et 
satiriques,"  to  which  he  gives  a  chapter, 
will  long  survive  the  sombre  and  tragical 
complainte,  "Vive,  alerte,  Idg^re  —  par- 
fois  plus  que  l^g^re,"this  style  of  popular 
song  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  nation 
whose  prevailing  temper  it  expresses  so 
vividly.  In  early  days,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  later,  such  songs  as 
these  sometimes  mingled,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  churchmen,  with  the  chanting 
of  religious  processions,  and  were  even  to 
be  heard  in  the  churches.  There  is  some- 
thing curiously  heathen  in  the  idea  of 
men  and  women  dancing  before  the  tombs 
of  saints,  and  singing  what  the  Bishop  of 
Aries  described  as  "chants  diaboliques." 
This  popular  melody  and  its  use  was  in 
fact  too  strong  for  the  Church,  and  she 
had  recourse  again  to  her  old  wise  ways, 
learnt  in  conflict  with  real  heathenism; 
she  took  the  popular  tunes  and  adapted 
them  to  the  words  of  her  services.  Thus 
many  of  the  profane  airs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  preserved  and  handed  down  in 
old  mass-books,  dating  from  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  many  specimens  still  exist  of  this 
kind  of  song  in  its  native  state,  a  pleasant 
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little  lyric  with  music  of  its  own.  Love, 
of  course  —  of  a  certain  kind  —  is  the  pre- 
vailing, inexhaustible  subject  —  "  I'amour 
le  plus  fantaisiste,  le  plus  iraaginaire,  le 
plus  chim^rique,  nullement  passionnd, 
mais  assurdment  le  plus  coquet  du 
monde."  They  have  this  in  common  with 
the  romantic  and  legendary  songs,  that 
they  tell  their  story  ;  but  the  tone  and  style 
are  as  different  as  a  light  comedy  from 
a  solemn  tragedy.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
charming  grace  and  prettiness,  as  in  the 
"  Reine  d'Avril,"  the  "  Trois  Princesses," 
or  the  "Trois  Tambours." 

The  first  of  these,  eight  hundred  years 
old,  is  in  the  patois  of  Poitou,  and  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  apart  from  its  own 
light  and  dancing  music;  the  second  has 
often  been  quoted  ;  the  third  may  be  given 
here  as  a  specimen  of  its  kind  :  — 

Trois  jeunes  tambours,  s'en  revenant  de 
guerre  [bis). 
Et  ri  et  ran,  ran  pe-ta-plan  —  s'en  revenant  de 
guerre. 
Le  plus  jeune  a  —  dans  sa  bouche  une 
rose. 
Et  ri  et  ran,  etc. 

La  fille  du  roi  —  etait  a  sa  fenetre. 

—  Joli  tambour —  donne-moi  va  ta  rose. 

—  Fille  du  roi  —  donne-moi  va  ton  coeur. 

—  Joli  tambour  —  demand  le  a  mon  p^re, 

—  Sire  le  roi  —  donnez-moi  votre  fille. 

—  Joli  tambour  —  tu  n'es  pas  assez  riche. 

—  J'ai  trois  vaisseaux  —  dessus  la  mer 
jolie ; 

L'un  charge  d'or  —  1 'autre  d'argenterie ; 
Et  le  troisieme  —  pour  promener  mamie. 
— Joli  tambour — tu  auras  done  ma  fille. 

—  Sire  le  roi  —  je  vous  en  remercie ; 
Dans  mon  pays  —  y  en  a  de  plus  jolies. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  stories  are  more 
amusing  than  edifying,  and  the  adventures 
of  a  Boccaccio  sort.  Soldiers,  monks, 
nuns,  curds,  have  whole  cycles  of  their 
own  ;  the  adventures  of  millers  especially, 
and  of  shepherdesses,  are  very  popular. 
In  the  more  fanciful  and  fantastic  songs 
the  animals  have  a  large  part;  here  La 
Fontaine's  fables  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, for  we  find  ourselves  in  those  good 
old  times 

on  les  b6tes  parlaient, 

.  .  .  Ou  les  hommes  savaient  se  taire. 

Like  certain  styles  of  the  complainte, 
only  in  a  different  tone,  these  songs  take 
up  events  of  daily  life,  and  are  capable  of 
being  as  realistic  as  any  modern  novel. 
Domestic  quarrels,  miseries  of  married 
life  here  find  their  sufficiently  mocking 
chronicle.  "  Marion,"  a  song  of  this  kind 
well  known  in  the  south,  is  quoted  by  M. 
Daudet  in  "  Numa  Roumestan."     Georges 
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Dandin,  says  M.  Tiersot,  existed  long 
before  Molifere,  and  we  meet  over  and 
over  again  with  the  complaints  of  an  ill- 
used  husband.  All  the  esprit  gaulois 
comes  out  in  making  him  grotesque  and 
ridiculous.  A  whole  class  of  songs,  again, 
belongs  to  la  MaumariSe.  This  name 
itself  has  come  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  so  general  appears  to  be  the 
popular  sympathy  with  unhappy  wives  — 
no  mockery  in  the  French  mind,  we  may 
observe,  for  them  —  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  count  the  number  and  variety 
of  maumarides  to  be  found  in  collections 
both  ancient  and  modern.  For  instance, 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  gathered  from 
most  of  the  provinces  of  France,  are  to 
be  found  in  M.  Rolland's  collection  alone. 
One  of  the  specimens  of  which  M,  Tiersot 
gives  music  and  words,  may  supply  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  all,  a  kind  of  satir- 
ical melancholy,  not  lightened  by  being 
set  to  a  lively  air  :  — 

Men  p^re  m'y  a  mariee, 

J'entends  le  moulin  taqueter. 

A  un  vieillard  11  m'a  donnee, 

H^las  I  men  Dieu,  est-ce  ce  qu'il  me  faut  ? 

J'entends  le  moulin  tique  tique  taque, 

J'entends  le  moulin  taqueter. 

Even  this  type  of  song  has  a  touch  of 
real  pathos  now  and  then,  but  more  often 
the  tone  is  of  a  bitter  hardness,  and  the 
nearer  the  songs  come  to  real  life,  the 
more  thinly  the  veil  of  mockery  and  satire 
hides  its  real  misery. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  senti- 
ment, in  its  true  sense,  has  no  place  in  the 
songs  of  France,  apart  from  the  often 
touching  legends  of  Brittany  and  the 
north.  Love,  in  its  higher  and  real 
meaning,  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the 
songs  we  have  been  describing.  It  reigns, 
however,  in  a  world  of  its  own,  with  all 
those  poetic  impressions  which  exist  at 
the  heart  of  a  people  long  before  they  find 
their  way  into  words.  The  love-songs  of 
France  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders  and  chivalry,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  women  began  to  be  felt  in 
society,  and  they  were  no  longer  treated 
as  inferior  beings,  but  set  up  on  a  pedestal 
to  be  worshipped.  The  troubadours  and 
trouvlres^  singing  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other,  mingled  with  this  new  culte 
all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  nature,  all 
the  love  of  spring,  the  delight  in  trees  and 
flowers  and  nightingales,  the  rapture  of 
sunset  and  sunrise,  the  music  of  running 
water.  Thus  the  eleventh  century  seemed 
to  bring  a  new  world  into  being,  but  it  was 
only  that  men  learned  to  see,  and  that 
feelings  which  had  always  existed  found 


their  way  into  words  and  melody.  Songs 
as  old  as  this  still  exist  and  are  popular, 
and  by  adding  an  accompaniment  to  the 
old  simple  airs,  M.  Tiersot  justifies  his 
claim  for  them  to  be  placed  higher  in  the 
scale  of  art  than  their  more  modern  suc- 
cessors. In  this  old  world  of  sentimental 
song  the  most  remarkable  cycle  is  that  of 
the  pastorals.  One  is  at  first  apt  to  con- 
nect this  name  with  all  manner  of  unreality, 
and  to  see  the  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses in  court  dress,  or  at  least  from  a 
courtly  point  of  view.  And  truly,  the 
pastoral  songs  and  poems  which  owed 
their  existence  to  troubadours  and  trou- 
v^res  did  at  last  find  their  way  to  town 
and  court,  and  the  original  "Robin  et 
Marion,"  itself  popular  in  the  right  sense 
even  to  this  day,  was  the  forerunner  of 
"  Tircis,"  "  Aminte,"  "  Philis,"  "  Lisidas  " 
—  all  the  dancing  throng  with  ribbons 
and  crooks  which  made  M.  Jourdain 
ask,  '*  Pourquoi  toujours  ces  bergers  t  " 
These  mock  pastorals,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  a  study  in  themselves.  They 
have  not  interfered  with  the  old  peasant 
pastorals,  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
popular  love-songs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  disappeared  because  so  many  of 
them,  losing  their  way,  strayed  also  into 
the  artificial  air  of  courts,  and  thus  lost 
too  their  own  special  character.  Yet  they 
have  lived  a  double  life,  like  other  songs, 
and  linger  on  in  their  old  forms  among 
their  old  companions  in  the  peasant  world 
to  which  they  really  belong,  and  of  which, 
on  its  sentimental  side  —  which  exists  in 
spite  of  the  esprit  gaulois  —  they  give  a 
true  picture.  Speaking  of  the  popular 
type  of  love-song,  M.  Tieisot  says  :  — 

A  elle  seule,  elle  pourrait  fournir  les  el  e- 
ments  de  toute  una  psychologie  populaire ; 
par  elle  sent  fixees  les  impressions  insaisis- 
sables  et  fugitives  des  paysans,  gens  peu  ha- 
bitues ^  s'etudier  eux-memes;  miroir  fidele 
des  sentiments  du  peuple,  elle  en  represente 
rexpression  souvent  la  plus  juste,  toujours  la 
plus  podtique  et  la  plus  charmante. 

Not  that  the  national  mockery  is  absent, 
even  from  songs  like  these.  The  realistic, 
satiric  spirit  shows  itself  in  an  ideal  of 
happiness  with  which  eating  and  drinking, 
for  instance,  are  very  much  mixed  up. 

Berger,  men  doux  berger, 
Qu'aurons-nous  ^  manger  ? 
.  .  .  Un  pdt^  d'alouettes,  etc. 

In  a  Savoyard  song  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  lover  is  very  indignant  at  being 
asked  to  dine  on  a  piece  of  salt  beef. 

Brutality  and  coarseness,  as  well  as 
realism,  find  their  way  into  a  good  many 
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of  these  songs ;  and,  indeed,  any  power  of 
understanding  the  life  and  mind  of  the 
peasants  of  any  country  makes  the  dis- 
covery of  a  real  vein  of  refinement  the 
wonderful  thing.  This  also  exists;  M. 
Tiersot,  with  his  clear  and  distinguishing 
touch,  shows  us  a  whole  series  of  songs 
which  he  calls  by  a  general  name:  '*  la 
Chanson  des  Regrets."  Several  of  the 
songs  he  quotes  here  were  discovered  by 
himself  in  the  Bresse  country.  This  one, 
for  instance,  which  has  the  ring  of  "Ye 
banks  and  braes;  "  the  same  idea  has  in- 
spired it :  — 

Que  veux-tu  que  je  te  donne  ? 
Je  t'ai  dejk  trop  donne  : 
Je  t'ai  donne  une  rose, 
La  plus  belle  de  mes  roses 
Que  j'avais  sur  mon  rosier. 

In  another,  the  forsaken  maiden  waters 
the  meadows  with  her  tears  ;  so  many  has 
she  shed,  indeed,  that  three  mills  have 
been  set  going  by  the  stream. 

J'ai  tant  pleure,  verse  de  larmes, 
Que  les  pres  en  sont  arroses; 
J'ai  tant  pleure,  verse  de  larmes, 
Que  trois  moulins  march't  k  grand  train. 

It  is  not  only  the  songs  of  regret  that 
have  this  real  poetic  inspiration.  Many 
instances  of  the  happier  kind  of  love-song 
are  in  the  same  way  free  from  mockery, 
satire,  and  coarseness.  There  is  very 
little  variety  of  ideas,  it  is  true,  in  the 
world  of  these  popular  poets  ;  their  well- 
worn  subject  has  not  much  more  than  its 
well-worn  accessories  of  flowers,  clouds, 
birds,  in  their  relations  with  the  singer's 
love.  M.  Tiersot  does  not  claim  for  these 
songs  the  beauty  of  form  and  thought,  the 
"charming  subtleties,"  which  belong  to 
more  romantic  countries ;  but  he  does 
claim  "un  accent  parfois  tr^s  profond  de 
sincdritd  qui  leur  fait  trouver  I'expression 
juste,  touchante,  celle  qui  va  au  cceur." 

He  cannot  better  prove  all  that  he  has 
said  than  by  quoting  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erally known  of  French  popular  love- 
songs,  familiar  to  him  from  childhood  in 
Bresse  and  Franche-Comt^,  the  first  line 
of  which  is  "  En  revenant  de  noces." 
Tired  with  her  walk,  the  maiden  sits  down 
by  the  clear  water  of  a  spring,  bathes  her- 
self, and  listens  to  the  nightingale,  singing 
above  on  the  highest  branch  of  the  oak- 
tree. 

Chante,  rossignol,  chante, 
Toi  qu'as  le  coeur  tant  gai. 

Pour  moi,  je  ne  I'ai  gufere, 
Mon  amant  m'a  quittee; 


Pour  un  bouton  de  rose 
Que  trop  t6t  j'ai  donne. 

Je  voudrais  que  la  rose 
Flit  encore  au  rosier : 

Et  que  le  rosier  meme 
F\lt  encore  a  planter ; 

Et  que  mon  ami  Pierre 
Ffit  encore  k  m'aimer. 

The  music  is  soft    and   slow,   and   each 
couplet  has  its  refrain  :  — 

Tra  la  la  la  la  lere,  tra  la  l^re  la  de  ri  ra. 

M.  Tiersot  does  not  let  us  forget  that 
with  all  these  popular  songs,  the  music, 
the  melody,  equally  popular,  is  of  as  much 
or  more  importance  than  the  words.  He 
carries  this  study  to  great  length,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book, 
but  here,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on 
love-songs,  he  points  out  that  the  melo- 
dies belonging  to  them  are  superior  to  any 
others,  and  of  these  he  makes  a  kind  of 
geographical  study,  reminding  us,  in  the 
true  French  critical  method,  that  their  in- 
spiration comes  not  merely  from  the  indi- 
vidual popular  singer,  but  from  the  milieu 
in  which  he  lives,  by  which  he  himself  has 
been  made  what  he  is.  Certainly,  even  a 
slight  study  of  this  kind  gives  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  these  songs  and 
melodies,  spreading  as  they  do  over  the 
whole  soil  of  France. 

It  seems  that  French  Flanders,  so  great 
in  ancient  music,  a  treasure-house,  in  fact, 
of  those  fine  old  melodies  which  were  the 
foundation  of  so  much  modern  music,  has 
nothijig  to  show  in  the  way  of  these 
lighter  airs  and  love-songs  in  which  the 
rest  of  France  is  rich.  A  few  songs  still 
linger  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  in  Belgium, 
but  the  peasantry  have  lost  them  ;  and 
thus  even  those  which  remain  have  lost 
their  popular  character.  Picardy,  too,  the 
old  special  home  of  the  trouv^res  —  a  mu- 
sical centre  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
with  its  great  singing  Abbey  of  Corbie, 
celebrated  throughout  France  —  song  and 
melody,  for  some  unknown  reason,  have 
deserted  Picardy  ;  the  peasant  drives  his 
cart  in  silence.  The  only  popular  song  to 
be  found  there  now  is  of  the  grivois  type, 
a  manifestation  of  the  French  spirit  more 
to  be  avoided  than  sought  after.  In  Nor- 
mandy, on  the  contrary,  love-songs  and 
their  melodies  are  plentiful,  but  they  are 
ugly,  coarse,  and  matter-of-fact.  "  En 
veritd,  la  Normandie  manque  d'iddal." 

But  in  Brittany  we  come  upon  quite 
another  state  of  things.  We  might  be 
separated  by  an  ocean  from  other  parts 
of   France,  so   strangely,  as    M.   Tiersot 
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points  out,  does  the  Breton  atmosphere 
strengthen  and  purify  both  the  music  and 
the  words  of  popular  song.  A  flippant 
tune,  crossing  the  border,  finds  itself 
transformed  into  something  heroic.  With 
a  ringing,  sometimes  harsh  refrain,  with 
strange  sonorous  cadences  breaking  in  on 
its  monotony,  it  becomes  the  Breton  j-^««, 
curiously  bitter  sometimes,  and  always 
melancholy,  with  a  power  of  touching 
hearts  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  melody 
of  the  provinces.  Going  on  into  these, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  etc.,  the  Breton  pecul- 
iarities are  immediately  lost.  In  most  of 
them  there  is  a  great  sameness  of  melody, 
if  not  of  words.  M.  Tiersot  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,  and  it  is  a  theory  of  much 
interest,  that  popular  melody  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own  only  in  those 
provinces  that  possess  a  primitive  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  different  from  French. 
These  are  anciently  Flanders,  always 
Brittany,  the  Basque  country,  Alsace,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  Bdarn  and  Provence. 
In  other  provinces  the  popular  tunes  have 
grown  up  from  a  common  foundation,  and 
the  shades  of  difference  between  them  are 
hardly  worth  distinguishing. 

The  music  that  is  born  among  moun- 
tains seems  to  have  a  singular  beauty  of 
iis  own.  As  a  type  of  the  love-songs  of 
Auvergne,  we  are  directed  to  the  melody 
of  Chateaubriand's  lovely  romance,  "  Com- 
bien  j'ai  douce  souvenance,"  which  has 
indeed  a  dreamy,  calm,  exalted  sweetness 
that  reminds  us  of  the  Alps  or  the  Ca- 
yennes. The  greater  warmth  and  life,  as 
it  seems,  of  the  songs  of  the  south  is 
owing  more  to  its  sonorous  language  than 
to  any  superiority  in  melody ;  but  again  in 
the  Pyrenees  the  mountain  sweetness,  with 
even  a  greater  refinement,  shows  itself,  and 
the  music  of  the  words  is  added  to  the  ten- 
der and  charming  beauty  of  the  tune.  As 
to  the  Basque  country,  the  chief  feature  of 
its  melodies  is  their  extreme  liveliness,  and 
the  variety  of  treatment  which  gives  them 
a  more  civilized  air  among  popular  songs 
generally.  Provence,  with  her  life  of  open 
air  and  sunshine,  "  bruyante  et  gaie,"  pos- 
sesses no  love-songs  but  aubados  and  sere- 
nados,  and  for  these  she  has  little  or  no 
original  melody.  To  her  laz3'-minded, 
bright-witted  singers,  imagination  is  easier 
than  memory  ;  they  improvise  the  words 
of  their  songs  to  some  bald  old  tune,  or  to 
some  old  air  of  a  vaudeville.  In  Provence, 
it  seems,  the  student  can  only  find  one 
love-song  of  which  the  air  is  an  original 
Provengal  melody.  This  is  "  Magali," 
universally  popular,  and  preserved  by 
Mistral  in  "  Mir^io." 


A  province  very  rich  in  melody  is  La 
Bresse;  and  from  its  many  love-songs 
most  of  the  specimens  given  in  this  book 
have  been  chosen.  Here  M.  Tiersot  finds 
a  truer  and  more  intense  musical  feeling, 
a  stronger  love  of  the  soil,  a  more  sincere 
devotion  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  especially 
of  spring,  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 
The  love-songs  of  La  Bresse  seem  to  have 
a  special  inspiration  of  their  own.  But, 
though  his  affection  for  this  province  dates 
from  his  own  infancy,  the  student  has  per- 
haps a  yet  deeper  feeling  for  Alsace, 
where  he  ends  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
melody.  Many  of  her  songs  are  German, 
or  of  German  origin  ;  but  she  has  French 
songs  too  ;  we  may  hear  the  shepherds 
singing  among  green  pastures  and  fir 
woods,  in  the  silence  of  the  Vosges,  a 
mountain  love-song,  calm,  sweet,  dreamy, 
well  known  there  — "  envoyant  vers  la 
terre  de  France  les  notes  lentes  de  leur 
mdlancolique  chanson." 

L^  has  sur  la  montagne, 

J'ai  z'entendu  pleurer  1 

Ah  I  c'est  la  voix  de  ma  compagne, 

Je  m'en  irai  la  consoler. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  "la 
France  —  danse  !  "  That  part  of  this  very 
large  subject  which  belongs  to  the  dance 
tunes  and  songs  of  France,  and  at  which 
we  arrive  after  our  late  excursion  through 
the  provinces,  requires  at  least  a  whole 
book  to  itself.  M.  Tiersot's  sketch  is 
short  enough,  but  even  it  can  scarcely  be 
fully  noticed  in  the  limits  of  an  article. 
This  is  not  so  necessary,  as  the  whole 
subject  of  dances  in  their  history  and  pro- 
vincial variations  has  been  by  no  means 
thoroughly  studied  yet  in  France,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  collections,  such  as  the  "  Or- 
chdsographie  "  of  Jean  Tabourot,  Canon 
of  Langres,  seem  to  cause  more  confusion 
than  clearness,  at  present,  in  the  minds  of 
students.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dances 
given  by  Rabelais,  as  danced  at  the  fete 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lanternois.  The  study 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
songs  and  airs  of  another  character  were 
constantly  adapted  by  the  musicians  — ■ 
they  do  it  still  in  all  the  provinces  —  to  a 
dancing  measure,  so  that  the  real  old 
dances  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish. 
At  the  same  time,  the  provinces  are  rich 
in  these.  Brittany  holds  her  place,  as  in 
other  music,  though  many  of  h^r  gavottes 
et  jabadaos  are  unknown  beyond  her  own 
border.  The  Basque  country  has  its 
zortzico,  accompanied  by  voices  and  in- 
struments.    In  Provence,  tht  farandole  is 
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danced  to  old  tunes  on  the  flute  and  tam- 
bourine, the  oldest  tunes  being  the  best 
and  the  most  spirited;  and  of  all  French 
dances,  these  of  Provence  are  the  hearti- 
est and  most  original.  Auvergne  and  the 
surrounding  provinces  have  their  bourrde, 
with  a  melody  entirely  its  own,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  monta^narde, 
always  danced  in  valse  time,  and  the 
bourrde  proper.  Marguerite  de  Valois  is 
said  to  have  introduced  this  dance  at  the 
French  court,  where  for  a  long  time  it 
was  popular.  The  other  provinces  have 
nothing  very  distinctive  ;  there  are  certain 
old  dances  found  everywhere,  "la  cou- 
rante,  le  rigaudon,  la  cotttredanse,  et  sur- 
tout  le  branle.'"'  Three  centuries  ago  this 
was  the  most  popular  of  dances  ;  this  and 
the  ronde,  in  some  ways  very  like  it, 
shared  most  of  France  between  them. 
There  were  many  different  branles,  with 
small  varieties.  All  were  danced  in  a 
ring;  but  sometimes  the  dancers  clapped 
their  hands,  sometimes  they  stamped  their 
feet,  or  marked  the  time  in  some  other 
way,  according  to  the  air  that  was  played 
to  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  dance 
and  the  ronde  was  that  this  was  sometimes 
danced  to  instruments  only,  the  other 
always  to  singing.  In  some  ways  the 
ronde  was  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic of  dances.  To  it  belong  the 
dance  songs,  for  it  was  quite  independent 
of  instruments,  the  dancers  singing  all  the 
time  and  being  their  own  orchestra.  The 
words  were  not  often  very  poetical  ; 
rhythm  was  of  course  the  great  necessity, 
and  the  song  depended  on  its  refrain, 
which  might  be  either  a  repetition  of  a 
line  or  two  or  what  M.  Champfleury  calls 
refrains  par  onomatopies.  Wasted  labor, 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  for  those  lin- 
guists who  try  to  find  a  meaning  for  such 
refrains  as  "  Rioup  ioup  ioup  patati 
patata,"  or  "  Ricoco  la  hi  tra  la  la."  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  rondes  with 
their  refrains  are  very  musical  and  grace- 
ful, though  perhaps  without  much  mean- 
ing. As  M.  Tiersot  says  truly,  in  giving 
us  many  specimens  of  these,  the  impres- 
sion, at  least,  is  of  charming  poetry. 

For  instance  :  — 


Ah  I  dansons  la  laderirette, 
Ah  I  dansons  la  laderira. 


Or 


C'est  I'vent,  c'est  le  vent  frivolant  .  .  . 
C'est  I'vent  qui  vole,  qui  frivole, 
C'est  I'vent,  c'est  I'vent  frivolant. 

Or  the  well-known  ronde  of  the  children, 
"Nous  n'irons  plus  au  bois." 


Mais  les  lauriers   du  bois  —  les  lairons-nous 

faner  ? 
Non :  chacun  h.  son  tour  —  ira  les  ramasser. 
Si  la  cigale  y  dort,  —  ne  faut  pas  la  blesser. 
Le  chant  du  rossignol  —  la  viendra  reveiller; 
Et  aassi  la  fauvette  —  avec  son  doux  gosier, 
Et  Jeanne  la  bergere  —  avec  son  blanc  panier, 
Allant  cueillir  la  fraise  —  et  la  fleur  d'eglan- 

tier. 
Cigale,  ma  cigale  —  aliens,  il  faut  chanter; 
Car  les  lauriers  du  bois  —  sont  dejk  repousses. 

Sometimes  the  most  every-day  events 
find  their  way  into  these  rondes,  and  ap- 
pear there  quaintly;  sometimes  religion 
has  a  part,  as  in  the  curious  ronde  sung 
even  in  this  century  by  young  girls  in 
Flanders,  after  a  funeral. 

Dans  le  ciel  il  y  a  une  danse, 

Alleluia  1 
L^  dansent  toutes  les  jeunes  vierges^ 
Benedicamus  Domino, 
Alleluia,  Alleluia. 

C'est  pour  Amelia, 
Alleluia,  etc. 

These  rondes  have  a  strong  family  like- 
ness with  the  berceuses,  which  follow  them. 
From  the  children's  rondes,  a  study  in 
themselves,  such  as  "  Sur  le  pont  d'Avig- 
non,"  or  "Nous  n'irons  plus  au  bois,"  or 
"  Les  Marionnettes,"  sung  and  danced  by 
French  children  for  five  hundred  years,  it 
is  a  short  step  to  the  monotonous  music 
of  the  lullabies,  whose  chief  virtues  are 
their  few  notes,  their  regular  swing,  their 
gentle,  sleepy  refrains  that  mean  nothing 
particular.  It  does  not  seem  at  first  that 
there  can  be  much  variety  in  these  cradle 
songs,  or  much  interest  in  their  history. 
But  in  truth  they  have  a  world  of  their  own, 
of  birds,  animals,  trees,  and  flowers;  they 
vary,  like  other  songs,  from  one  province 
to  another  ;  the  most  curious  survivals  of 
old  customs  and  old  religion  can  be  traced 
in  their  more  ancient  types,  such  as  "  La 
Randonnde,"  a  song  of  numbers  and  de- 
grees, of  the  nature  of  "the  house  that 
Jack  built." 

Dedans  le  bois     )  ^^^ 
Savez-vous  qu'il  y  a  ?  J 
II  y  a  un  arbre, 
Le  plus  beau  des  arbres, 
L'arbre  est  dans  le  bois. 
Refrain.  Oh  !  oh !  oh  I  le  bois,  j.  ^^ 

Le  plus  joli  de  tous  les  bois.  ) 

The  tree  is  in  the  wood,  there  is  a  branch 
on  the  tree,  a  nest  on  the  branch,  an  egg 
in  the  nest,  a  bird  in  the  egg,  a  feather  on 
the  bird.     And  then 

Sur  cctte  plume        I  ^^^ 
Savez-vous  cc  qu'il  y  a?  ( 
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II  y  a  un'  fille, 
La  plus  bell'  des  filles. 
La  fill'  sur  la  plume, 
La  plum'  sur  1'  oiseau, 
L'oiseau  dedans  I'oeuf, 
L'oeuf  dedans  le  nid, 
Le  nid  sur  la  branche, 
La  branche  sur  i'arbre, 
L'arbre  dans  le  bois. 
Oh  I  oh  !  oh !  le  bois, 

Le  plus  joli  de  tous  les  bois  1 

In  one  of  the  oldest  of  these,  a  Breton 
song,  M.  de  Villemarqud  found  traces  of 
Druid  worship.  Then  the  words,  nind, 
nono.nenna,  som-som,  to  be  found  in  the 
lullabies  of  all  the  southern  provinces,  and 
of  Auvergne,  are  claimed  by  antiquaries 
as  pagan  invocations  to  sleep. 

Nene,  petite; 
Sainte  Marguerite, 
Endormez-moi  mon  enfant, 
Jusqu'  k  rdge  de  quinze  ans. 

In  fact,  the  berceuses,  simple  as  they 
seem,  may  very  likely  have  a  longer  ped- 
igree than  any  other  kind  of  popular  song. 
Sleep  is  as  old  as  love  or  death,  older  than 
dancing  or  story-telling,  though  perhaps 
not  older  than  the  daily  work  which  must 
first  have  made  it  precious.  Here,  too, 
song  comes  in,  to  lighten  labor  and  help 
tired  limbs. 

"  Le  rythme  est  une  force,"  says  M. 
Tiersot  at  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on 
the  chansons  de  mitiers.  As  a  general 
rule,  these  songs  of  trade  and  labor  are 
songs  of  action,  strongly  marked  in  time 
and  tune.  The  exceptions  are  the  songs 
of  trade  companies  and  corporations, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work 
itself,  but  are  sung  to  its  glory,  and  such 
old  travelling  songs  as  that  to  which  the 
'prentices  used  to  make  the  tour  of  France  : 

Partons,  chers  compagnons, 
Le  devoir  nous  I'ordonne. 

In  old  times,  no  doubt,  every  corporation 
had  its  own  song.  They  are  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  do  not  even  linger  on  in  popular 
tradition.  Possibly  the  reason  is  that 
trade,  more  than  daily  labor,  much  more 
than  the  daily  round  of  life,  has  changed 
its  character;  besides  that  these  songs 
never  can  have  been  popular  in  the  sense 
of  many  others  we  have  studied.  Some 
of  the  most  curious  among  the  chansons 
de  mitiers  are  the  Cries  of  Paris,  which 
from  the  earliest  times  were  musical,  and 
may  well  be  called  popular,  belonging  en- 
tirely to  the  people,  and  handed  down 
among  them.  But  they  are  a  study  in 
themselves,  into  which  we  will  not  enter 
even  so  far  as  M.  Tiersot  does. 


The  real  working  songs,  words,  music, 
action,  all  part  of  the  work,  were  not  al 
ways  or  by  any  means  exclusively  used  b 
the  workers.  A  collection  called 
Caribarye  des  Artisans,"  published  in  th 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  contained  every  kin 
of  song  but  chansons  de  mitiers.  Th 
rhythm  of  many  of  these,  no  doubt,  helped 
the  work  to  go  on,  and  that  the  word 
were  light,  amusing,  or  warlike,  mattered 
little  to  the  workman.  The  lighter  the 
better,  in  fact,  according  to  the  story 
which  M.  Champfieury  tells  of  a  locksmith 
who  was  reproached  by  his  curd  for  sing- 
ing profane  songs.  When  he  sang 
Psalms,  he  said,  his  tools  went  to  sleep 
—  "au  leiu  qu'en  fredonnant  ces  couplets 

si  gais  —  jugez-en  vous  mdme "    The 

lace-makers  of  Flanders,  to  this  day, 
count  their  stitches  and  pins  by  some  mo- 
notonous old  song,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  lace-making  ;  and  there  are  certain 
songs,  all  over  France,  which  tradition  has 
consecrated  to  be  sung  at  certain  work, 
without  any  real  connection  between  the 
work  and  the  song.  Some  of  the  mauma- 
rides  are  used  in  this  way.  One,  "  Le 
Petit  Mari,"  with  a  long  refrain,  is  sung 
by  the  women  of  La  Bresse  to  their  spin- 
ning-wheels. This  song  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "  I  had  a  little  husband  no 
bigger  than  my  thumb."      The  refrain, 

Je  cous,  je  teille,  je  coupe  du  fil,  etc. 

seems  to  have  grown  to  it  in  the  course 
of  centuries. 

Normandy  has  special  songs  for  fruit- 
gathering  and  harvest ;  the  mulberry-trees 
of  the  Cdvennes  have  a  slow  chant  of 
their  own  ;  in  Provence  the  young  girls 
sing  riviyis,  to  call  each  other  to  the  gath- 
ering of  olives  or  grapes.  But  one  vintage 
song,  "  Plantons  la  vigne,"  is  traditional 
in  almost  all  the  vine-bearing  provinces  of 
France.  Only  the  vi^nerons  of  the  Berry 
have  chosen  to  replace  it  with  a  song  of 
their  own,  much  less  appropriate,  being 
one  more  version  of  the  maumaride,  with 
a  special  refrain. 

True  old  pastorals,  slow  and  dreamy, 
are  sung  by  the  shepherds  on  the  moun- 
tains. In  Poitou  they  have  what  is  called 
a  huchage,  a  sort  of  monotonous,  half- 
meaningless  cry,  without  melody  or  even 
cadence,  used  by  the  shepherdesses  to  call 
their  dogs  or  their  sheep.  It  raises  a  vis- 
ion of  a  little  old  shepherdess,  her  distaff 
in  her  hand,  her  scanty  grey  locks  covered 
with  a  close  white  cap,  her  short  petticoat 
showing  bare  legs  and  bare  feet  in  sabots^ 
her  shrewd  face  brown  and  thin  with  long 
exposure.     She    cries  in  her  patois  aux 
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bites  ;  such  a  song  as  this  might  have  been 
made  for  her. 

Quand  la  berg^re  s'en  va-t-aux  champs, 
Sa  quenouillet'  s'en  va  filant. 

Elle  va — elle  vient, 
EUe  appelle  son  chien : 
Tiens,  taupin,  tiens ! 
Tiens  !  tiens  !  tiens !  taupin  I 
Tiens 
Du  pain ! 

Thus  we  come  gradually  nearer  to  the 
most  real  and  most  striking  of  the  songs 
of  labor  —  what  the  peasants  call  chan- 
sons d  grand  vent  —  such  as  are  sung  to 
the  oxen  as  they  plough.  These  songs, 
of  course,  as  modern  farming  advances, 
are  dying  out  and  disappearing  every  day. 
Soon,  with  all  their  picturesque  sadness, 
love  of  the  soil  mixed  with  bitter  com- 
plaint, fineness  of  melody,  supposed  sa- 
credness  of  origin,  traditional  pride  — 
every  good  laborer  must  be  able  to  sing  to 
his  oxen,  and  thus  to  drive  them  better 
than  with  a  goad  —  soon  these  songs, 
their  refrains  full  of  old  names  of  oxen, 

Arondi,  Virond^, 
Charbonn^,  Mar^chad, 

Motet  et  Roget, 

Mortagne  et  Chollet, 

will  be  only  found  in  collections,  or  in  the 
wonderful  descriptions  of  a  writer  like 
George  Sand. 

A  longer  life,  perhaps,  lies  before  that 
cycle  of  working  songs  whose  cadence  is 
actually  a  motive  power,  so  that  swing  of 
song  and  movement  of  body  belong  to 
each  other,  and  hardly  exist  apart.  Such 
songs  as  these  are  among  the  most  ancient 
of  all.  The  boatmen  and  water-carriers 
of  old  Egypt,  the  corn-grinders  of  Greece, 
sang  these  measured  songs  at  their  work. 
Music  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  many  won- 
derful engineering  feats  of  the  old  world. 
Now,  in  the  threshing  of  corn  in  La  Ven- 
due, the  flail  falls  to  a  musical  refrain  :  — 

Ho  1  batteux,  battens  la  gerbe, 
Compagnons,  joyeusement  1 

Washerwomen,  especially  in  the  south, 
sing  as  they  beat  the  linen  on  the  stones  ; 
the  Flemish  weaver  has  his  song,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  noise  of  his 
loom,  so  one  helps  the  other  :  — 

Et  tipe  tape  et  tipe  tape, 

Est-il  trop  gros,  est-il  trop  fin, 

Et  couches  tard,  lev^s  matin,  Iroun  Ian  la. 

En  roulant  la  navette, 

Le  beau  temps  viendra. 

There  are  also  the  towing  or  hauling 
songs,  "a  pull  all  together,"  anciently  well 


known  and  much  used  in  France,  as  now 
in  some  less  civilized  countries,  but  dying 
out,  as  horses  and  steam  are  more  used  on 
the  rivers.  "  La  Maumaride,"  with  a  new 
refrain,  again  appears  as  a  special  miller's 
song :  — 

Pilons,  pilons,  pilons  I'orge, 

Pilons  I'orge,  pilons-la, 

Men  pere  m'y  maria;  J 

Pilons  I'crge,  pilons-la; 

A  ung  villain  m'y  donna. 

Marching  songs,  of  course,  are  very  old, 
and  likely  to  live.  So  also,  one  would 
think,  are  the  songs  of  sailors  and  seamen, 
full  of  both  poetical  and  rhythmical  inter- 
est and  beauty.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
belong  to  Brittany,  and  among  them  M. 
Tiersot  especially  mentions  "la  Ldgende 
de  Saint  Azdnor,"  and  "  les  Trois  Marins 
de  Groix."  Songs  of  the  form  of  the 
Italian  barcarole  are  also  to  be  found  on 
the  French  coast,  especially  in  the  south  ; 
and  here  the  melancholy  beauty  of  more 
northern  sea-songs  is  replaced  by  gaiety, 
spirit,  and  swing. 

Turning  from  sailors  to  soldiers,  we 
find  ourselves  in  face  of  a  new  great  cycle 
of  song,  and  to  sketch  even  its  broadest 
features  in  a  few  words  is  almost  too  diffi- 
cult an  undertaking.  But  in  truth  the 
war-songs  of  the  Gauls  were  the  earliest 
beginning  of  the  popular  songs  of  France. 
The  oldest  known  of  this  character  is  the 
"  Sword-Dance  of  Brittany."  Its  authen- 
ticity is  not  quite  certain,  but  some  au- 
thorities trace  it  back  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  both  words  and  melody  are  a  striking 
example  of  a  battle-song.  But  we  have 
not  here  so  much  to  do  with  chants  de 
bataille  —  which  generally,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  becoming  epic,  ceased  to  be  pop- 
ular— as  with  songs  composed  by  soldiers 
themselves,  and  belonging  to  their  daily 
life,  their  adventures,  their  good  or  bad 
fortunes.  The  first  singers  of  most  of 
these  were  the  adventurers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  free-lances,  whose  wild  life 
breaks  out  in  them.  If  they  sang  of  their 
battles  it  was  generally  to  some  old  air, 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  with 
strangely  different  words  and  refrain,  set 
to  some  peaceful  song  of  the  provinces. 
Many  curious  military  traditions  are  pre- 
served in  these  songs  made  by  the  soldiers 
themselves  ;  the  best  colliction  of  them, 
it  seems,  is  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy's  "  Re- 
cueil  des  Chants  Historiques  Franqais." 
As  the  centuries  pass  on  the  tone  becomes 
more  easy,  more  good-humored;  the  mu- 
sic is  as  much  country-dance  as  march. 
Till  the  Revolution,  when  the  "Marseil- 
laise," of  course,  drove   everything  else 
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out  of  the  field,  French  soldiers  went  to 
their  campaiojns  singing  to  the  tune  of 
"La  M^re  Michel  a  perdu  son  chat." 
After  the  Revolution,  which  certainly, 
whatever  it  may  have  done  for  France, 
has  not  added  to  her  outward  joy,  a  plain- 
tive tone  comes  in  with  the  songs  of  the 
conscripts.  A  few  of  them,  but  difficult 
to  find,  date  back  to  the  levies  of  1793; 
most  of  them  are  traceable  to  the  First 
Empire,  and  are  still  popular  in  the  prov- 
inces. 

lis  etiont  faiseux  de  bas ; 

Et  ^  c't'heure  lis  sont  soldats. 

M.  Tiersot  finds  in  them  a  "  ton  mdlangd 
de  radlancolie  pastorale  et  de  gouaillerie 
soldatesque."  This  same  gouaillerie  or 
humeur gauloise,  exists  plentifully  to  this 
day  in  the  marching  songs  of  the  French 
army,  made,  it  seems,  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun.  In  many  regiments  now, 
however,  silence  while  marching  is  com- 
pulsory, and  in  this  way  it  is  likely  that  a 
whole  series  of  popular  songs  will  die  out 
and  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  it  is  only  col- 
lectors of  curiosities  who  will  very  much 
miss  such  a  song  as  this,  especially  as  its 
spirited  air  may  find  other  words  :  — 

Ma  capote  a  trois  boutons  —  Marchons  I 
Ma  capote  a  trois  boutons  —  Marchons ! 
Marchons  leger',  leg^re,  )  ,  ■ 
Marchons  legerement.      )    ^^' 

So  they  go  on  till  they  count  one  hundred 
and  three  buttons. 

The  study  of  bugle-calls,  of  drums,  of 
all  the  onomatopdes  which  represent  the 
sound  of  instruments,  such  as  Pata-pata- 
pan^  Ran  tan  plan,  Tar  are  pon  pon,  Tru- 
don  irudaine,  cannot  possibly  occupy  us 
now.  It  is  not  perhaps  of  much  interest, 
even  to  folk-lorists,  and  it  can  hardly  even 
be  called  part  of  the  greater  study  of  la 
chanson  populaire.  From  this  point  of 
view  one  also  feels  justified  in  neglecting 
the  cycle  of  drinking-songs,  which  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  old  popular  songs,  but  some- 
times the  work  of  poets  such  as  Basselin 
or  Le  Houx,  sometimes  a  set  of  words  of 
little  value  and  no  interest,  set  to  any  well- 
known  air.  No  songs  of  this  kind,  and 
strangely  few  allusions  to  the  subject, 
have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition 
among  the  peasants.  Neither  can  we  do 
more  than  mention  the  vaudevilles,  town 
or  street  songs,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peasants,  and  might  well  demand 
an  article  of  their  own. 

The  subject  of  fetes,  thoroughly  popu- 
lar, and  with  the  dignity  of  longest  de- 
scent, is  one  that  should  be  studied  in  all 
its  history  and  customs,  not  merely  for  the 
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sake  of  the  songs  connected  with  it.  Even 
M.  Tiersot's  long  and  interesting  chapter 
only  seems  to  touch  the  edge  of  such  a 
subject  as  this.  Its  roots  are  in  heathen 
and  in  Celtic  times;  and  even  in  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages  the  Church  did 
not  by  any  means  entirely  possess  herself 
of  this  older  world  of  'peasant  festival, 
ruled  by  a  mysterious  nature.  She  could 
only  condemn  many  of  its  practices  as 
diabolical  and  the  work  of  sorcerers. 
This  is  the  world  where,  in  every  country, 
one  finds  such  survivals  as  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  plants,  the  symbolism  of  flowers  ; 
here  comes  in  the  old  nature-worship  in 
honor  paid  to  wells  and  springs,  in  fires 
on  high  hills,  and  all  the  strange  observ- 
ances among  which  students  of  folk-lore 
find  their  greatest  treasures.  All  these 
popular  festivals  had  their  dances,  and  in 
consequence  their  songs,  beginning  with 
"  Aguilaneuf,"  the  feast  of  the  winter  sol- 
stice, when  a  band  of  quiteurs  goes  round 
to  this  day  singing  :  — 

Donnez-moi  mes  aguignettes 
Aguignola. 

Songs  and  names  vary  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  religion  is  mixed  up  even 
with  the  fetes  that  have  no  special  reli- 
gious meaning.  May-day  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  these.  Long  before  it  held  its 
present  place  as  "  le  premier  jour  du  mois 
de  Marie,"  it  was  the  festival  of  youth, 
and  the  Queen  of  May  was  dressed  in 
white  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Her  old 
popular  name  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
la  Trimousette,  has  never  yet  found  an 
explanation.  Her  song,  with  many  varia- 
tions, appears  to  be  as  old  as  her  name  : 

C'est  le  Mai,  mois  de  Mai, 
C'est  le  joli  mois  de  Mai. 

In  its  present  form,  this  song  is  Christian  : 

En  revenant  de  dans  les  champs 
Nous  ont  trouve  les  bles  si  grands, 
La  blanche  epine  florissant, 
Devant  Dieu. 

But  there  are  traces  in  it,  as  in  the  modern 
"  Aguilaneuf,"  ot  another  language  and  a 
pre-existing  type.  It  is  the  same  with 
songs  belonging  to  the  great  o\d  file  of 
Saint  Jean,  the  most  ancient  celebration 
of  the  summer  solstice,  clearly  traceable, 
especially  in  Brittany,  to  Druid  ceremo- 
nies. Its  most  popular  song,  "Voici  la 
Saint  Jean,  I'heureuse  journde,"  is  a  ronde 
danced  round  the  sacred  bonfire  on  the 
eve  of  the  saint's  day. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  noils,  so  large 
and  interesting  a  series  that  M.  Tiersot 
gives  them  a  chapter  to  themselves.    Quite 
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as  popular  though  not  so  ancient  as  the 
songs  belonging  to  oiher  fetes  of  the  year, 
they  differ  from  them  in  character  by  be- 
ing entirely  religious  and  Catholic  in  inten- 
tion. The  older  festivals  only  took  the 
names  of  saints  to  sanctify  the  old  nature- 
worship  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
noels  always  belonged  to  Christmas,  and 
to  its  varying  ceremonies,  still  to  be  met 
with  here  and  there  in  France.  Whole 
books  of  these  old  noels,  carols,  as  we  call 
them,  are  preserved ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  even  in  them  the  religious 
character  is  not  wholly  maintained.  They 
are  set  to  all  sorts  of  lively  and  profane 
melodies,  and  in  tune,  at  least,  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  dances,  love-songs, 
drinking-songs.  Even  the  words  are  often 
of  a  startling  quaintness  which  borders 
on  real  irreverence,  and  the  Christmas 
story  sung  with  such  refrains  as  "tour- 
lourirette  .  .  .  lonlanderirette,"  suggests 
curious  reflections.  The  whole  subject  of 
noels  and  of  old  Christmas  ceremonies 
repays  any  amount  of  study,  and  lets  in 
strange  lights  on  the  French  character. 
We  must  not,  however,  think  that  the  pop- 
ular song  of  France  is  entirely  without 
earnestness  and  true  religious  feeling. 

To  return  to  more  ordinary /^/^-songs 
—  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  singing  na- 
tion would  have  its  songs  belonging  to  the 
great  events  of  human  life ;  and  of  these 
fitesde  la  vie,  in  the  course  of  a  peasant's 
toiling  existence,  the  greatest  evidently  is 
marriage.  It  may  be  —  generally  is  —  the 
entrance  for  both  on  a  still  more  grinding 
round  of  toil ;  still,  at  the  time,  it  means 
rejoicing;  and  it  has  a  whole  series  of 
songs  of  its  own,  often  in  dialogue,  some- 
times light  and  profane  in  tone,  but  more 
generally,  we  are  assured,  of  an  almost 
religious  gravity.  Brittany,  Berry,  and 
the  west  are  richest  in  the  chanson  de 
noces;  in  the  south  and  east  it  is  more 
ordinary.  One  of  the  most  popular  speci- 
mens is  the  song,  universally  known,  of 
the  young  girls,  the  bride's  former  com- 
panions: — 

Vous  n'irez  plus  au  bal, 

Madam'  la  marri^e. 
Tradition  says  that  this  was  sung  to  Anne 
of   Bretagne   when    she   was   married    at 
Nantes  to  Louis  XII.,  in  the  year  1499. 

Death  also  has  its  songs,  or  rather,  its 
musical  cries  and  lamentations.  There  is 
a  piercing  sadness  in  the  cris  dUnterre- 
mettt  to  be  heard  in  various  provinces. 
M.  Tiersot  gives  a  specimen  from  Gas- 
cony,  too  long  to  be  quoted  here  ;  it  is  full 
of  grief  and  tenderness,  the  lament  for  a 
father  loved   and  obeyed   by  all.     Here, 


and  in  other  provinces,  this  song  takes 
the  form  of  a  chant  or  recitative,  shrill, 
and  made  up  of  irregular  exclamations. 

Qu'  etz  mort ! 
Que  tourneratz  pas  james ! 
James !     James ! 

In  some  mountain  districts,  Hautes-Alpes 
and  Pyrenees,  the  funeral  songs  are  of  a 
more  lyrical  character. 

France  has  never  been  without  her  re- 
ligious songs  and  prayers  set  to  music. 
When  the  Latin  language  was  no  longer 
understood,  peasant  faith  and  devotion 
invented  such  formulas  as  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  White  Paternoster.  For 
a  real  and  most  interesting  study  of  this 
prayer,  of  which  we  here  find  three  ver- 
sions—  Picardy,  Bresse,  and  Gascony  — 
we  may  refer  to  the  Countess  Martinengo 
Cesaresco's  delightful  and  helpful  book 
"  On  the  Study  of  Folk-Songs."  Rhythm 
has  always  been  found  to  help  memory, 
and  it  was  by  means  of  verse  and  music, 
even  in  Druid  times,  that  the  people 
learned  the  dogmas  of  their  religion. 
Such  ancient  instructions,  partly  turned 
to  the  service  of  Christianity,  are  still 
known  and  repeated  among  the  Bretons. 
They,  too,  have  preserved  the  beautiful 
old  cantiques  which  hold  their  place  as 
the  finest  religious  poetry  of  France;  not 
sung  in  the  churches,  but  by  a  thousand 
voices  in  the  open  a.\r,  a.t  pardons  or  church 
festivals,  with  no  accompaniment  but  *'  les 
bruits  de  la  mer  ou  la  vent  qui  souffle  k 
travers  les  landes." 

There  is  hardly  space  left  for  any  men- 
tion of  Huguenot  songs  and  psalms, 
which,  however  popular  as  they  became 
in  some  parts  of  France,  cannot  take  their 
place  as  specimens  of  the  real  old  chanson 
populaire.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
early  days  these  psalms  of  Marot  and  De 
B^za  were  sung  to  profane  and  familiar 
tunes,  but  that  later  they  came  to  possess 
very  fine  and  striking  melodies  of  their 
own.  The  former  state  of  things  would 
hardly  have  gained  Calvin's  approval. 
"Quand  la  m^lodie  est  avec,"  he  said, 
"  cela  transperce  beaucoup  plus  fort  le 
coeur."  This,  no  doubt,  is  true  in  a  wider 
sense  than  he  meant  it. 

We  cannot  here  follow  M.  Tiersot 
through  his  study  of  the  chants  nationaux 
of  France,  among  which  he  counts  **  Vive 
Henri  IV.,"  "  Ca  ira,"  the  "  Carmagnole," 
and,  last  and  greatest,  the  "  Marseillaise." 
That  world-famed  song,  the  feeling  of  a 
people  breaking  its  way  through  one  man 
into  words  and  music,  is  a  typical  example 
of  a  chant  populaire. 
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We  have  thus  explored  a  little  way  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  enchanted  forest;  the 
fairy  wood  of  French  popular  fancy, 
through  whose  paths,  not  too  wild  or 
rough  or  tangled,  into  whose  sunny  or 
shady  recesses,  M.  Tiersot's  book  is  a 
delightful  guide.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  not  much  disappointment  in  store 
for  students  of  French  popular  song  and 
melody,  provided  that  their  expectations 
are  not  quite  unreasonable.  The  treasure 
is  worth  digging  for,  and  the  excavations 
are  by  no  means  finished  yet.  The  gen- 
eral interest  in  these  studies  and  discov- 
eries is  rising  higher  day  by  day.  The 
melodies  of  popular  songs,  if  not  the 
words,  are  fast  becoming  the  fashion,  and 
are  much  adapted  by  modern  composers. 
In  this  M.  Tiersot  rejoices  ;  he  thinks  that 
the  art  of  the  future  will  find  a  new  and 
happy  and  vigorous  life  in  the  art  of  the 
past : — 

Et  peut-etre,  de  cette  union  de  la  science 
moderne  avec  la  spontaneite  da  lyrisme  de 
nos  aieux,  il  sortira  quelque  jour  une  de  ces 
ceuvres  significatives,  qui  marquent  une  date 
et  m^ritent  de  demeurer,  parce  qu'elles  rev^- 
lent,  d'une  fagon  claire  et  brillante,  les  gofits 
seculaires  et  T^ternel  genie  d'une  race. 

Eleanor  C.  Price. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

During  the  days  that  followed  she  was 
shut  up  in  the  cottage  alone  ;  and  no  one 
entered  save  Jane  Mitchell,  who  came  in 
the  morning  to  light  the  fire  while  the 
remnant  of  coal  lasted,  and  then  was  sent 
away. 

"  I  shall  not  require  you  any  more,"  she 
said  to  Lucas,  when  he  came  to  ask  if  she 
wanted  the  pony.  She  was  covered  with 
shame,  and  could  never  drive  along  the 
roads  again. 

"  No,  I  do  not  need  any  provisions,"  she 
said  to  Jane  Mitchell,  who  offered  to  do 
some  shopping  for  her  ;  "  I  have  sufficient 
in  the  house,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
come  again,  Jane,  until  this  day  week"  — 
and,  having  securely  fastened  the  outer 
doors,  she  went  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  shall  be  dead  by  then,"  she  thought, 
"  and  Jane  will  find  me."  She  was  terri- 
bly ill,  but  she  did  not  know  it.     The  cold 

*  Aunt  Anne.  A  Novel.  Bv  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cli£Ford, 
author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  etc. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


and  the  damp  of  that  long  day  in  London 
and  afterwards  had  laid  hold  en  her.  She 
coughed,  and  knew  that  swift  pains  went 
through  her,  and  a  load  was  on  her  chest, 
but  she  had  no  time  to  notice  these  things. 
She  had  had  no  food  for  days.  Save  a 
little  milk  in  a  cup,  and  some  bread,  there 
was  nothing  left  when  Jane  Mitchell  took 
her  departure.  She  was  being  slowly 
starved;  she  knew  it,  and  did  not  care. 
The  awful  shame,  the  misery,  the  agony, 
that  had  overtaken  her,  stifled  all  other 
feelings,  and  were  killing  her;  she  knew 
that,  too,  and  waited  for  death.  Every- 
thing had  gone  out  of  her  life ;  there  was 
nothing  to  come  into  it  more.  She  had 
been  proud  of  her  memories,  her  unsullied 
past,  her  own  spotlessness.  "Now  it  is 
all  gone,"  she  said  to  herself.  Every 
memory  was  a  reproach  or  was  hideous. 
She  sat  on  one  of  the  chairs  before  the 
drawing-room  fireplace,  and  thought  and 
thought  and  thought,  till  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  It  seemed  as  if  pain  were 
stamping  the  life  out  of  her,  as  if  she  must 
be  dying ;  she  could  feel  that  she  was  dy- 
ing ;  but  life  remained  by  a  little,  and  grew 
keen,  and  tortured  her  again.  The  key 
was  turned  in  the  lock  of  Alfred  Wimple's 
room,  but  his  touch  was  on  everything  in 
the  house;  and  a  shrinking  from  it  was 
her  strongest  feeling  concerning  him. 
Even  the  sight  of  a  cup  from  which  he 
had  drunk  made  her  shudder  more  than 
the  bitter  cold.  "  The  place  is  contam- 
inated," she  said  to  herself;  "it  is  poi- 
soned." Sometimes  for  a  few  minutes  a 
little  tenderness  would  try  to  push  its  way 
into  her  heart  again,  but  she  shrank  from 
that  most  of  all,  and  with  horror  and  loath- 
ing of  herself.  She  was  bowed  down 
with  disgrace.  She  felt  as  if  by  even  liv- 
ing she  was  committing  an  offence  against 
the  whole  world.  There  was  no  one  she 
was  fit  to  see  ;  she  had  no  right  of  any  sort 
left,  no  business  to  be  in  the  light;  and 
there  was  no  place  in  which  she  could 
hide.  The  nights  were  worst  of  all,  they 
were  so  long  and  still ;  and  when  she  had 
used  the  two  candles  left  in  the  dining- 
room  she  had  no  means  of  shortening 
them  even  by  an  hour.  Then,  quaking, 
she  lay  on  the  hard  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room,  while  the  darkness  gathered  round, 
and  the  cold  fastened  its  sharpest  fangs 
into  her.  In  those  long  hours  she  suffered 
not  only  her  own  reproaches,  but  the  re- 
proaches of  the  dead  —  of  the  dear  ones 
she  had  loved  in  by-gone  years.  From 
every  corner  they  seemed  to  come  — 
through  the  closed  door  and  in  at  the  cur 
tained  windows,  troops  of  them  —  till  she 


could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  dared  not  see 
the  darkness  that  seemed  to  be  growing 
white  with  their  faces.  But  when  she 
closed  her  eyes  it  was  no  better;  they 
came  a  little  closer  and  touched  her  with 
their  hands  as  if  they  would  push  her  a 
little  farther  into  space  ;  she  was  not  fit  to 
be  among  them.  The  friends  of  her  girl- 
hood, with  whom  she  had  played  and 
shared  her  little  secrets,  came  from  the 
strange  world  into  which  they  had  carried 
the  memory  of  their  own  blameless  lives. 
They  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  and 
went  away  ;  she  would  never  be  one  of 
them  now,  even  in  eternity.  And  there 
was  one  more  ;  she  could  see  him  coming 
softly  through  the  shadows.  He  stood 
beside  her,  and  she  cowered  and  hid  her 
face.  Then  she  knew  that  he  was  sorry 
and  understood  that,  in  some  grotesque 
manner,  it  had  been  done  half  for  love  of 
him.  It  comforted  her  a  little  to  think 
this,  while  she  turned  her  face  down  to  the 
cushion,  and  sobbed,  "  Forgive  me,  I  am 
so  ashamed  —  so  ashamed."  At  last,  per- 
haps, she  would  ache  with  fever  and  cold, 
and  the  sharp  pains  went  through  her 
again.  She  welcomed  these  almost  lov- 
ingly, thinking  that  perhaps  they  meant 
the  coming  of  the  end  ;  and  gradually,  as 
the  morning  broke,  she  would  doze  off 
into  a  weary  sleep. 

Sometimes  a  ghastly  fear  would  seize 
her  that  Alfred  Wimple  was  coming  back. 
She  could  hear  his  footsteps  going  round 
the  house;  she  fancied  he  was  creeping 
beneath  the  veranda,  that  he  was  trying 
the  window.  He  wanted  to  come  in  and 
strangle  her.  She  could  feel  his  long 
hands  closing  round  her  throat,  and  put 
up  her  own  to  draw  them,  finger  by  finger, 
away.  It  was  not  the  killing  she  would 
mind,  but  the  pollution  of  his  touch. 

Through  the  day  she  wandered  from 
room  to  room  —  now  looking  at  the  table 
at  which  he  had  sat  the  last  night  of  all ; 
or  seeing  him,  with  his  back  to  the  buttery- 
hatch,  eating  the  sole  and  the  chicken  she 
had  brought  from  London  ;  or  standing  in 
the  doorway,  when  he  came  afterwards 
and  asked  her  for  the  evening  paper.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  gar- 
den, and  the  pathway  down  to  the  dip; 
but  this  was  more  than  she  could  bear, 
and  she  would  turn  away  and  sit  down  by 
the  empty  fireplace  again.  She  grew  hun- 
gry once  ;  a  terrible  craving  for  food  came 
over  her.  She  gathered  some  sticks  to- 
gether, and  made  a  fire,  all  the  time  seeing 
strange  visions  and  grinning  fiends  that 
mocked  her.  She  took  them  to  be  the 
punishment    of    her    sin  —  for    sin    she 
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counted  all  that  she  had  done  —  but  in 
reality  they  were  but  signs  of  the  illness 
and  starvation  that  were  contending  for 
the  mastery  of  her.  She  put  a  little  water 
on  to  boil  over  the  blazing  sticks,  and 
watched  it  greedily.  She  made  some  tea, 
with  trembling  eagerness,  and  found  a  new 
excitement  in  the  strength  it  gave  her; 
but  when  the  fire  had  died  away,  and  an 
hour  had  passed,  she  was  prostrate  again. 
Gradually  she  became  so  ill  that  she  could 
scarcely  drag  herself  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  kitchen;  the  sense  of  being 
unfit  to  stay  in  the  world  grew  upon  her  — 
a  dread  of  seeing  people,  a  haunting  fear 
of  some  one  coming  to  the  door.  But  no 
one  came  through  all  those  terrible  days 
except,  once  or  twice,  Jane  Mitchell,  only 
to  be  told  that  "  her  services  were  not  re- 
quired." 

She  thought  of  Walter  and  Florence 
sometimes,  and  was  afraid  of  their  coming 
back.  She  could  never  look  them  in  the 
face  again,  or  dare  to  speak  to  them,  or 
see  the  children.  Just  as  before  she  had 
exaggerated  her  own  importance  in  the 
world  and  her  own  virtue,  now  she  exag- 
gerated her  own  disgrace.  She  knew 
what  the  women  she  had  once  despised 
felt  like  —  "I  was  never  lenient,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  I  was  very  harsh,  as  if  they 
had  gone  out  of  their  way  to  do  wrong. 
I  ought  to  have  shown  them  more  clem- 
ency "  —  and  as  she  said  this,  there  came 
before  her  the  face  of  Mrs.  North.  She 
sat  and  looked  at  it.  "  She  was  young, 
and  there  was  excuse  for  her ;  and  I  am 
old,  yet  could  not  forgive  her.  I  will 
make  atonement  now.  I  will  write  and 
tell  her."  Her  fingers  were  so  weak  she 
could  hardly  hold  the  pen,  but  she  man- 
aged to  put  down  a  little  entreaty  for  for- 
giveness. "I  ought  to  have  been  more 
gentle  to  you,"  she  wrote.  "  I  know  that 
now,  for  I  have  been  as  frail"  —  she 
stopped  and  gave  a  sad  little  wink  at  the 
word  —  "as  you.  I  know  what  your  suf- 
ferings have  been  by  my  own,  and  can 
pity  your  humiliation."  The  letter  re- 
mained on  the  table  —  she  almost  forgot 
it;  fever  and  blackness  filled  her  life  — 
she  could  scarcely  walk  across  the  room. 

The  morning  brought  the  postman,  with 
a  letter  from  Walter  and  Florence. 
"  Would  you  put  a  postage-stamp  on  this 
for  me  ?  "  she  said,  giving  him  the  one  for 
Mrs.  North.  *♦  I  will  repay  you  the  next 
time  you  come;  I  have  no  change  for 
the  moment." 

She  put  the  letter  with  the  Monte  Carlo 
post-mark  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  familiar  handwriting,  and 
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imagining  them  together  beneath  the  blue 
sky,  Walter  in  high  spirits,  and  Florence 
with  her  pretty  hair  plaited  round  her 
head.  "  Dear  children  !"  she  said.  "He 
is  growing  more  and  more  like  his  father." 
She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment ;  her 
limbs  swayed  and  gave  way  beneath  her  ; 
and  she  fell  from  sheer  weakness,  and 
could  make  no  effort  to  rise.  Presently 
she  pulled  the  cushion  down,  and  lay  on 
the  rug  again  as  she  had  on  the  night  of 
Alfred  Wimple's  departure.  She  did  not 
know  how  the  day  passed  —  probably 
most  of  it  went  in  forgetfulness.  The 
next  afternoon  came,  and  she  had  not  no- 
ticed the  hours. 

The  click  of  the  gate,  and  footsteps 
coming  towards  the  house  —  Aunt  Anne 
struggled  up,  panting,  and  listened  —  a 
quick  knock  at  the  door.  She  hesitated, 
raised  herself  to  her  feet  by  the  armchair, 
and  went  out,  but  could  not  gather  cour- 
age to  undo  the  lock. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"  Let  me  in,"  cried  a  voice  that  was 
familiar  enough,  though  she  could  not 
identify  it.  She  bowed  her  head  —  she 
was  about  to  be  looked  at  in  all  her  hu- 
miliation—  and,  with  trembling  hands, 
opened  the  door. 

Mrs.  North  walked  in,  with  a  happy 
laugh.  She  was  perfectly  dressed,  as 
usual,  and  carried  a  white  basket. 

"  My  dear  old  lady,"  she  said,  "  what  is 
the  matter?  Your  letter  frightened  me 
out  of  my  senses.  I  came  off  the  moment 
it  arrived.  You  poor  old  darling,  what  is 
the  matter?  Why,  you  can't  stand  —  I 
must  carry  you."  She  supported  the  old 
lady  back  into  the  drawing-room  —  cheer- 
less and  cold  enough  it  looked;  that  was 
the  first  impression  Mrs.  North  had  of  it 
—  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

*'  My  love,"  the  old  lady  said,  "  I  wrote 
to  ask  your  forgiveness  ;  it  was  due  to  you 
that  I  should,  for  I  am  worse  than  you. 
If  I  was  harsh  to  you  once,  you  may  be 
harsh  to  me  now." 

Mrs.  North  pressed  her  hand. 

"  But  you  are  ill,  dear  Mrs.  Wimple," 
she  said. 

Aunt  Anne  looked  up  with  a  start  of 
horror. 

"  I  must  ask  you  never  to  call  me  by 
that  name  again  ;  it  is  not  mine.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  my  disgrace.  It  is  my  greatest 
punishment  to  remember  that  I  ever  for  a 
single  moment  bore  it."  And  then  she 
broke  down,  and,  dropping  her  head  on 
Mrs.  North's  shoulder,  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"  You  dear  —  you  poor  old  dear,"  Mrs. 


North  said,  stroking  the  scanty  grey  hair; 
*'  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  cry  — you  mustn't 
do  it;  you  are  ill.  Who  is  here  with 
you?" 

•'There  is  no  one  here.  I  am  not  fit  to 
have  any  one  with  me.     I  am  all  alone." 

"All  alone!" 

"Yes,"  —  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  I  shall  stay  and  take  care  of  you, 
and  nurse  you,  and  make  you  quite  well 
again.  You  know  I  always  cared  for  you, 
dear  old  lady,"  —  and  Mrs.  North  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

"  And  I  treated  you  with  so  much  sever- 
ity," Aunt  Anne  said  ruefully. 

"  It  was  very  good  for  me.  And  now," 
Mrs.  North  said,  in  her  sweet,  coaxing 
voice,  "put  your  feet  up  on  the  sofa;  you 
are  trembling  and  shaking  with  cold. 
Why,  you  have  no  fire;  let  us  go  into 
another  room  where  there  is  one." 

"There  is  no  fire  in  the  house,"  Aunt 
Anne  answered.  "The  weather  is  very 
mild ;  moreover,  the  coal-cellar  needs  re- 
plenishing. I  have  not  been  sufiiciently 
well  to  do  it." 

"  No  fire  !  —  and  you  evidently  suffering 
from  bronchitis  !  Oh,  you  do  indeed  need 
to  be  looked  after.  Have  you  no  servant 
here?"  Mrs.  North  was  rapidly  taking 
in  the  whole  situation. 

"  No,  my  dear.     I  wished  to  be  alone." 

"But  this  is  terrible.  We  must  set 
everything  to  rights.  You  appear  to  be 
killing  yourself.  I  don't  believe  you  have 
anything  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  house." 

"  No.  I  have  been  too  ill  to  require 
nourishment;  I  regret  that  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  stay." 

Mrs.  North  looked  at  her  almost  in 
despair.  Then  she  took  off  her  hat  and 
gloves,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  a  lovely 
picture  in  the  midst  of  the  dreary  room» 
before  she  knelt  down  by  Aunt  Anne. 

"Let  me  stay  with  you,"  she  pleaded, 
taking  the  two  thin  hands  in  hers;  "you 
were  always  so  good  to  me.  I  know  that 
something  terrible  has  happened  to  you ; 
you  shall  tell  me  what  it  is  by  and  by,  when 
you  are  better.  Now  I  want  to  take  care 
of  you  ;  and  you  will  let  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"You  shall  do  anything  you  like,  my 
dear,"  Aunt  Anne  gasped,  too  weak  to 
offer  resistance. 

Then  Mrs.  Nprth  went  out  to  the  fly, 
which  was  still  waiting  at  the  gate,  and 
found  Jane  Mitchell,  who,  attracted  by 
the  unusual  sight,  was  talking  to  the 
driver. 

"  I  want  some  coals  sent  at  once,  and  a 
servant." 

"  I    was    the    servant,    if   you  pleasci 


ma'am  ;  only  Mrs.  Wimple  said  she  didn't 
want  me,"  remarked  Jane. 

"  Then  go  in  immediately  and  make  a 
fire,"  answered  Mrs.  North  imperiously  ; 
"and  if  there  are  no  coals  get  some  in- 
stantly, from  your  mother's  cottage  or  any- 
where else.  There  must  be  shops  in  the 
village.  Order  tea  and  sugar,  and  every- 
thing else  you  can  think  of.  I  will  send 
to  London  for  my  maid  and  cook  to  come 
and  help  you.  Make  haste  and  light  a  fire 
in  the  drawing-room.  Where  is  my  shawl  ? 
Here,  driver,  take  this  telegram;  and 
order  these  things  from  the  village,  and 
say  they  are  wanted  instantly"  —  she  had 
written  the  list  on  the  leaf  of  a  note-book  ; 
"and  this  is  for  your  trouble,"  she  added. 

"  Now,  you  dear  old  lady,"  she  said, 
going  back  to  her,  "  let  me  put  this  shawl 
over  your  feet  first,  for  we  must  make  you 
warm.  Consider  that  I  have  adopted 
you."  In  a  moment  she  ran  up-stairs,  and 
searched  for  a  soft  pillow  to  put  under 
Aunt  Anne's  head,  and  then  produced 
some  grapes  and  jelly  from  the  basket  she 
had  brought  with  her.  Aunt  Anne  sucked 
in  a  little  of  the  jelly  almost  eagerly,  and 
as  she  did  so  Mrs.  North  realized  that  she 
had  only  just  come  in  time.  "We  must 
send  for  a  doctor,"  she  thought  ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  that  everything  is  too  late." 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  cottage  looked 
like  another  place.  Mrs.  North's  cook 
had  taken  possession  of  the  kitchen;  a 
comfortable-looking,  middle-aged  maid 
went  up  and  down  the  stairs  ;  the  windows 
were  open,  though  there  were  fires  burn- 
ing in  all  the  grates.  There  were  good 
things  in  the  larder,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
home  was  everywhere.  Aunt  Anne  was 
bewildered,  but  Mrs.  North  looked  quite 
happy. 

"  I  have  taken  possession  of  you,"  she 
explained,  the  second  morning  after  she 
came.  "You  ought  to  have  sent  for  me 
sooner.  In  fact,  you  ought  never  to  have 
left  me.  You  only  got  into  mischief,  and 
so  did  I." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Anne 
feebly,  "  we  both  did." 

Mrs.  North's  lips  quivered  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  It  shows  that  we  ought  to  have  stayed 
together,"  she  said,  half  crying.  "  Per- 
haps I  should  have  been  better  if  you  had 
not  gone.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  all  you 
told  me  this  morning."  For  Aunt  Anne, 
in  sheer  desperation,  as  well  as  in  penitent 
love  and  gratitude,  had  poured  out  the 
whole  history  of  her  life  since  she  left 
Cornwall  Gardens,  and  Mrs.  North's  keen 
perception  and  quick  sympathy  had  filled 
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in  any  outlines  that  had  been  left  a  little 
vague. 

"  We  know  each  other  so  well  now,  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  call  you  Mrs.  Baines 
any  longer.  I  want  to  call  you  something 
else." 

"  Let  it  be  anything  you  like,  my  dear." 

"  What  does  the  Madon  —  Mrs.  Hib- 
bert  call  you  ?  But  I  know  ;  she  calls 
you  Aunt  Anne.     Let  me  do  the  same." 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  shall  call  me  Aunt 
Anne." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  with  you," 
Mrs.  North  went  on.  "  I  have  longed 
sometimes  to  put  down  my  head  on  your 
lap  and  cry.  I  have  been  just  as  misera- 
ble as  you  have  —  more,  a  thousand  times 
more  ;  for  my  shame  "  — she  liked  indulg- 
ing Aunt  Anne  in  her  estimate  of  her  own 
conduct  —  "has  been  all  my  own  wicked 
doing,  but  yours  was  only  a  sad  mistake. 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  separated 
any  more.  Aunt  Anne  ;  we  ought  to  live 
together,  and  take  care  of  each  other." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  still  lying 
on  the  sofa,  "there  will  be  no  living  for 
me  ;  I  am  going  to  die." 

"  Oh  no,"  Mrs.  North  answered,  with  a 
little  gasp,  "  you  are  going  to  live  and  be 
taken  care  of,  and  loved  properly,  I  wish 
the  doctor  would  come  again.  Then  I 
should  speak  on  medical  authority.  Go  to 
sleep  a  little  while  ;  I  will  sit  by  you." 

An  hour  passed.  Aunt  Anne  opened 
her  eyes. 

"  Could  you  put  me  by  the  fire,  my 
dear  ;  I  am  very  cold." 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  can  ;  but  wait  a  mo- 
ment. Clarke  will  come  and  help  rae. 
Clarke,"  she  called,  "  I  want  you  to  come 
and  help  me  to  move  Mrs.  Baines." 

"  Now  you  look  more  comfortable,"  she 
said,  when  it'  was  done.  "  There  is  a  foot- 
stool for  your  feet,  and  the  peacock  beside 
you  to  keep  you  company." 

Aunt  Anne  sat  still  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  fire. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  presently,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  what  you  said  ;  we  have 
both  suffered  very  much;  we  ought  to  be 
together.  Only  now  you  have  the  hope 
of  a  new  life  before  you.  But  we  have 
both  suffered,"  she  repeated. 

Mrs.  North  knelt  down  beside  her  like 
a  girl.  "  Suffered,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  dear 
old  lady,  if  you  only  knew  what  I  have  suf- 
fered —  the  loneliness  of  my  girlhood,  the 
misery  of  my  marriage,  the  perpetual  hun- 
ger for  happiness,  the  struggle  to  get  it. 
And  oh  !  the  longing  to  be  loved,  and  the 
madness  when  love  came,  and  then  —  then 
—  but  you  know,"  she  whispered  passion- 
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ately  —  "I  need  not  go  over  it ;  the  shame, 
and  the  publicity,  and  the  relief  I  dared 
not  to  acknowledge  even  to  myself,  when 
I  was  set  free.  And  then  the  awful  dread 
that  even  he,  the  man  for  whom  I  did  it 
all,  would  perhaps  despise  me  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  did.  I  am  not  wicked  nat- 
urally, I  am  not,  indeed  —  I  don't  think 
any  woman  on  this  green  earth  has  loved 
beautiful  things  and  longed  to  do  righteous 
things,  more  than  I  have,  or  felt  the  mis- 
ery of  failure  more  bitterly." 

"  It  will  come  right  now,  my  love," 
Aunt  Anne  said  gently.  "  You  are  young  ; 
it  will  all  come  right.  You  said  you  had 
a  telegram,  and  that  he  was  coming  back  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  is  coming  back,"  Mrs.  North 
answered,  in  a  low  voice;  "but  I  do  not 
want  him  to  set  it  right  because  I  did  the 
wrong  for  him,  or  just  to  make  reparation 
from  a  sense  of  honor.  I  do  not  want  to 
spoil  his  life;  for  some  people  will  cut 
him  if  he  marries  me;  it  is  only  —  only 

—  if  he  loves  me  still,  and  more  than  all 
the  world,  as  I  do  him  —  that  is  the  only 
chance  of  it  all  coming  right.     It  is  time  I 

had  a  letter But  here  is  your  beef-tea. 

Let  us  try  and  forget  all  our  troubles,  and 
get  a  little  peace  together."  She  looked 
up  with  an  April-day  smile,  took  the  beef- 
tea  from  Clarke,  and,  holding  it  before 
Aunt  Anne,  watched  with  satisfaction 
every  mouthful  she  took. 

"  I  fear  I  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,"  the  old  lady  said  gratefully. 

"  It  isn't  trouble  "  —  and  the  tears  came 
to  her  eyes  ;  "  it  is  blessedness.  I  never 
had  any  one  before  to  serve  and  wait  on 
whom  I  loved ;  even  my  hands  are  sensible 
of  the  happiness  of  everything  they  do  for 
you.  It  is  new  life.  But  now  we  have 
talked  too  much,  and  you  must  go  to 
sleep." 

"Yes,  my  love"  —  and  Aunt  Anne  put 
her  head  back  on  the  pillow ;  "  I  will  do 
as  you  desire,  but  you  are  very  autocratic." 

"  Of  course."  Mrs.  North  laughed  at 
hearing  the  familiar  word,  and  then  went 
to  the  dining-room  for  a  little  spell  of 
quietness. 

"  Clarke,"  she  said  to  the  maid  who  had 
been  waiting  there,  "go  in  and  watch  by 
Mrs.  Baines ;  she  must  not  be  left  alone." 

Mrs.  North  sat  down  on  the  chair  that 
Aunt  Anne  had  pulled  out  for  Alfred 
Wimple  after  her  return  from  London. 

"Oh,  I  wonder  if  it  will  come  right?" 
she  said  to  herself.    "  If  it  does  —  if  it  does 

—  if  it  does  !  But  I  ought  to  have  had  a 
letter  by  this  time  ;  it  is  long  enough  since 
the  telegram  from  Bombay.  Something 
tells  me  that  it  will  come  right;  I  think 


that  is  the  meaning  of  the  happiness  that 
has  forced  itself  upon  me  lately.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  be  miserable  any  longer. 
Happiness  seems  to  be  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  I  have  a  sense  of  forgiveness  in 
my  heart ;  surely  I  know  what  it  means  ? 
Perhaps,  as  Aunt  Anne  says,  all  I  have 
suffered  has  been  an  atonement  for  the 
wrong.  One  little  letter,  and  I  shall  be 
content.  The  dear  old  lady  shall  never  go 
away  from  me ;  she  shall  just  be  made  as 
happy  as  possible."  She  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window,  and  leaned  out  towards  the 
garden.  "Those  trees  at  the  end,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "surely  must  hide  the  way 
down  to  the  dip,  where  she  listened.  It  is 
very  lovely  to-day"  —  and  she  looked  up 
at  the  sky  ;  "but  I  wish  the  doctor  would 
come,  I  should  feel  more  satisfied." 
There  was  a  footstep.  "Yes,  Clarke;  is 
anything  the  matter?  Why  have  you 
come  ?     You  look  quite  pale." 

"  Mrs.  Baines  is  going  to  die,  ma'am  ;  I 
am  certain  of  it." 

"Going  to  die?"  Mrs.  North's  face 
turned  white,  and  she  went  towards  the 
door. 

"  I  don't  mean  this  minute,  ma'am;  but 
just  now  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
round  as  if  she  didn't  see,  and  then  she 
picked  at  her  dress  as  dying  people  do  at 
the  sheet  —  it's  a  sure  sign.  Besides,  she 
is  black  round  the  mouth.  I  don't  believe 
she  will  live  three  days." 

Mrs.  North  clasped  her  hands  with  fear. 

"  I  wish  she  would  stay  in  bed  ;  the  doc- 
tor said  she  ought  to  do  so  yesterday  ;  but 
she  seemed  better,  and  begged  so  hard  to 
come  down  this  morning  that  I  gave  way." 

"  It's  another  sign,"  said  the  maid ; 
"  they  always  want  to  get  up  towards  the 
last." 

"  The  doctor  promised  he  would  be  here 
by  twelve,  and  now  it  is  nearly  two." 

He  came  an  hour  later.  "  She  must  be 
taken  up-stairs  at  once,"  he  said  ;  so  they 
carried  her  up,  Clarke  and  the  doctor  be- 
tween them,  while  Mrs.  North  followed 
anxiously ;  and  all  of  them  knew  that  Aunt 
Anne  would  never  walk  down  the  stairs 
again. 

Then  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Florence 
and  Walter,  at  Monte  Carlo. 

But  she  was  a  little  better  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Mrs.  North  brightened  up  as  she 
saw  it.  Perhaps  Clarke  was  a  foolish 
croaker,  and  signs  were  foolish  things  to 
trouble  one's  self  about.  The  old  lady 
might  live,  after  all,  and  there  would  be 
some  happiness  yet. 

"  No,  Aunt  Anne,  you  are  not  going  to 
get  up  yet,"  she  said  next  morning,  in 
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answer  to  an  inquiring  look  ;  "you  must 
wait  until  the  doctor  has  been  ;  remember 
it  is  my  turn  to  be  autocratic." 

"Yes,  my  love"  —  and  she  dozed  off. 
Half  her  time  was  spent  in  sleep.  Since 
Mrs.  North's  arrival  there  had  stolen  over 
her  a  gradual  contentment,  as  if  a  crisis 
had  occurred,  and  the  blackness  of  the 
past  grown  dim.  Perhaps  it  was  giving 
place  to  all  that  was  in  her  heart,  or  the 
sound  of  Mrs.  North's  fresh  young  voice, 
or  the  loving  touch  of  her  hand.  Be  it 
what  it  might,  Alfred  Wimple  and  the  mis- 
ery that  he  had  caused  seemed  to  have 
gone  farther  and  farther  away,  while  peace- 
fulness  was  stealing  over  her.  "  It  is  like 
being  with  my  dear  Florence  and  Walter," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  North  once  ■ — "only 
perhaps  you  understand  even  better  than 
they  could,  for  you  have  gone  through  the 
pain." 

"Yes,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  I  have  gone 
through  the  pain"  —  and  Mrs.  North  sat 
waiting  for  the  doctor  again,  not  that  she 
was  very  uneasy  to-day,  for  the  old  lady 
was  a  little  better,  and  hope  grows  up 
quickly  when  youth  passes  by. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  sound  of  the  door-bell,  and  of 
some  one  being  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"The  doctor  has  come,  Aunt  Anne," 
Mrs.  North  said.  "  I  will  invigorate  my- 
self with  a  talk  before  I  bring  him  to  you, 
and  tell  him  that  you  are  much  better." 
But  instead  of  the  doctor  she  found  a  little 
dried-up-looking  old  gentleman  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  holding  his  hat 
and  umbrella  in  one  hand.  She  looked  at 
him  inquiringly. 

"  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Baines  was 
here,"  he  said.  Mrs.  North  looked  up 
with  expectation.  "  I  have  come  from 
London  expressly  to  see  her  on  important 
business.  I  was  solicitor  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Rammage,"  he  added.  Mrs. 
North's  spirits  revived.  This  looked  like 
a  new  and  exciting  phase  of  the  story. 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Boughton  ?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Boughton  "  —  and  he  made 
her  a  formal  little  bow.  "I  see  you  un- 
derstand  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  eagerly;  "and  the 
ex-lord  mayor  was  the  old  lady's  cousin. 
I  regret  to  say  that  she  is  very  ill  in  bed, 
and  cannot  possibly  see  you,  but  I  should 
be  happy  to  deliver  any  message."  Mr. 
Boughton  looked  at  her  with  benevolent 
criticism,  and  thought  her  a  most  beautiful 
young  woman.  She,  meanwhile,  grasped 
the  whole  situation  to   her  own  satisfac- 


tion. That  horrid  lord  mayor,  as  she 
mentally  called  Sir  William,  had  probably 
told  his  solicitor  all  about  Alfred  Wimple  ; 
and  the  little  dried-up  gentleman  before 
her,  who  was  (as  she  had  instantly  remem- 
bered) the  uncle,  had  come  to  see  how  the 
land  lay.  Mrs.  North  felt  as  convinced  as 
Sir  William  had  done  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  and  she  promptly  determined 
to  make  Mr.  Boughton  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible. 

"  I  quite  understand  the  business  on 
which  you  have  come  to  see  Mrs.  Baines," 
she  said,  with  decision,  but  with  a  twinkle 
of  mischief  she  could  not  help  in  her 
eyes.  "  You  have  heard,  of  course,  that 
the  conduct  of  your  delightful  nephew, 
Mr.  Alfred  Wimple,  is  entirely  found  out." 

"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  said  Mr. 
Boughton,  astonished  out  of  his  senses, 
"  What  has  he  to  do  with  Mrs.  Baines  ?  " 

"  You  perhaps  approved  of  his  romantic 
marriage  .'*  "  Mrs.  North  inquired  politely. 
She  was  enjoying  herself  enormously. 

"His  romantic  marriage!"  exclaimed 
the  lawyer.  "  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
My  dear  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is 
that  scoundrel  married  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  he  is  married,"  Mrs. 
North  went  on  ;  "  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  particulars  from  Mrs.  Baines,  your 
charming  niece  is  a  dressmaker  at  Lip- 
hook." 

"  At  Lipbook !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bough- 
ton, more  and  more  astonished  ;  "  why  — 
why " 

"  Where  she  lives  with  her  grand- 
mother," continued  Mrs.  North,  in  the 
most  amiable  voice.  "  Her  mother,  I  un- 
derstand, lets  lodgings  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  and  it  was  Mr.  Wimple's  kind  in- 
tention to  pay  the  amount  he  owes  her 
out  of  Mrs.  Baines's  fortune." 

"  Good  gracious !  that  was  the  woman 
who  came  to  me  the  other  day.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life  !  How 
did  he  get  hold  of  Mrs.  Baines  ?  "  There 
was  something  so  genuine  in  his  bewilder- 
ment that  Mrs.  North  began  to  believe  in 
his  honesty,  but  she  was  determined  not 
to  be  taken  in  too  easily. 

"The  details  are  most  exciting, and  will 
be  exceedingly  edifying  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Now  may  I  inquire  why  you  so 
particularly  wish  to  see  the  old  lady?" 

"  I  came  to  see  her  about  the  late  Sir 
William  Rammage,"  Mr.  Boughton  said, 
finding  it  difficult  to  collect  his  scattered 
wits  after  Mrs.  North's  information. 

"  Is  he  really  dead,  then  ?  "  she  asked 
politely. 
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"  Most  certainly ;  he  died  on  the  fifth, 
and  Mrs.  Baines " 

"She  is  much  too  ill  to  see  anybody; 
and  as  I  understand  he  burned  his  will, 
and  has  not  left  her  any  money,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  worry  her  with  par- 
ticulars of  his  unlamented  death." 

"Burned  his  will?  Yes,  for  some  ex- 
traordinary reason  he  did  —  so  Charles, 
the  manservant,  tells  me  —  he  did  it  in 
her  presence.  He  had  no  time  to  make 
another,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  her 
visit  killed  him." 

*'  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  mercy  of  Prov- 
idence," remarked  Mrs.  North. 

Mr.  Boughton  did  not  heed  the  remark, 
but  asked :  — 

"  May  I  inquire  if  you  are  in  Mrs. 
Baines's  confidence  ?  " 

"  Entirely,"  she  answered  decisively. 

"  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  no  former 
will  has  been  found,  and  she  is  next  of 
kin.  There  are  no  other  relations  at  all, 
I  believe,  and  she  will  therefore  inherit 
about  three  times  as  much  as  if  the 
burned  will  had  remained  in  existence." 

"Really!"  —  and  Mrs.  North  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy.  And  then  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  but  it  is  too  late, 
for  she  is  dying;  nothing  can  save  her; 
she  is  dying.  I  have  telegraphed  to  her 
nephew  and  niece  to  come  back  from 
Monte  Carlo.  She  has  had  a  terrible 
shock,  from  which  she  will  never  recover; 
and  besides  that  she  has  virtually  starved 
herself  and  taken  a  hundred  colds.  She 
has  not  the  strength  of  a  fly  left.  I  know 
she  is  dying,"  Mrs.  North  added,  with  a 
sob  she  could  not  help. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  the  good  news  I 
bring  might  save  her  life  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  good  to  save  it,  she  has  suffered  so 
cruelly.  What  a  wicked  old  man  Sir 
William  Rammage  was  ! "  she  burst  out, 
and  looked  up  sympathetically  at  Mr. 
Boughton. 

"  He  was  my  client,"  the  lawyer  urged. 

"  He  allowed  the  poor  old  lady  to  starve 
for  want  of  money,  and  now  that  he  is 
dead  and  she  is  dying  it  comes  to  her." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  unfortunate  —  very  un- 
fortunate." 

"Everything  seems  to  be  a  point  of 
view,"  Mrs.  North  went  on,  in  the  eager 
manner  which  so  often  characterized  her. 
"  Poverty  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  look  at  riches  we  cannot  get ;  from  vice 
we  look  at  virtue  which  we  cannot  attain  ; 
from  hell  we  look  at  the  heaven  we  cannot 
reach.  Perhaps  Sir  William  Rammage 
would   appreciate   the  latter  part    of  the 


remark  now"  —  she  said  the  last  words 
between  laughter  and  tears. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  Mr.  Boughton  ex- 
claimed, in  rather  a  shocked  voice,  "pray 
don't  let  us  begin  a  discussion.  To  go 
back  to  Mrs.  Baines,  I  think  if  I  could 
see  her " 

"It  is  quite  impossible;  you  would  re- 
mind her  of  your  horrible  nephew,  and 
that  would  kill  her." 

"  What  on  earth  has  she  got  to  do  with 
my  nephew.?"  and  this  time  his  manner 
convinced  Mrs.  North  that  he  was  not  an 
impostor. 

"  Mr.  Boughton,"  she  said  gravely, 
"the  old  lady  is  very,  very  ill.  The  doc- 
tor says  she  cannot  live,  and  I  fear  that 
the  sight  of  you  would  kill  her  straight 
off;  but,  if  you  like,  I  will  go  and  sound 
her,  and  find  out  if  she  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  visit  from  you  "  —  and,  the  law- 
yer having  agreed  to  this,  Mrs.  North 
went  up-stairs. 

"  Dearest  old  lady  "  —  her  girlish  voice 
had  always  a  tender  note  in  it  when  she 
spoke  to  Aunt  Anne.  "  I  have  some  good 
news  for  you  —  very  good  news.  Do  you 
think  you  could  bear  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  love,"  Aunt  Anne  answered 
wheezily,  "but  you  must  forgive  me  if  I 
am  sceptical  as  to  its  goodness." 

Mrs.  North  knelt  down  by  the  bedside, 
and  stroked  the  thin  hands.  "  Mr. 
Boughton  is  down-stairs  ;  he  has  come  to 
tell  you  that  Sir  William  Rammage  is 
dead." 

"Then  it  is  true,"  Mrs.  Baines  said 
sadly.  "Poor  William!  My  dear,  we 
once  lay  in  the  same  cradle  together,  while 
our  mothers  watched  beside  it.  What 
does  Mr.  Boughton  say  about  Alfred  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  appear  to  know  anything 
about  his  wickedness." 

"  I  felt  sure  he  did  not ;  I  never  be- 
lieved in  the  depravity  of  human  nature." 

"  Then  how  would  you  account  for  Mr. 
Wimple.?"  she  asked,  with  much  interest. 
The  old  lady  considered  for  a  moment. 

"Perhaps  he  was  my  punishment  for 
all  I  did  in  the  past.  I  have  thought  that 
lately,  and  tried  to  bear  it  —  only  it  is 
more  than  I  can  bear.  It  has  humiliated 
me  too  much.  Tell  me  why  Mr.  Boughton 
has  come ;  is  it  anything  about  Alfred  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  emphatic  answer  ; 
"and  if  you  see  him  I  advise  you  not  to 
mention  Mr.  Wim.ple's  name." 

"  My  dear,"  Aunt  Anne  said  impres- 
sively, "except  to  yourself,  his  name  will 
never  pass  my  lips  again.  I  feel  that  it  is 
desecration  to  my  dear  Walter  and  Flor- 
ence to  mention  it  in  their  house,     I  shall 


never  forgive  myself  for  having  brought 
him  into  it.  But  perhaps  all  I  have  suf- 
fered is  some  expiation  ;  you  and  I  have 
both  felt  that  about  our  frailty" — and 
she  shook  her  head.  "  What  is  the  good 
news  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Boughton  brought  it,  and  it  is 
about  Sir  William's  money."  Mrs.  Baines 
was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she  looked 
up,  with  a  little  wink,  and  a  smile  came  to 
her  lips.  "  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  she 
said.  "  But  will  you  help  me  to  get  up 
first?  I  think  if  I  could  sit  by  the  open 
window  I  should  be  better." 

"Perhaps  you  would,  you  dear;  it's 
warm  enough  for  summer.  Let  me  help 
you  into  your  dressing-gown.  Stay,  you 
shall  wear  mine.  It  is  very  smart,  with 
lavender  bows  ;  quite  proper  half-mourn- 
ing for  a  cousin.  There  —  now  —  gently  " 
—  and  she  helped  the  old  lady  into  the 
easy-chair  by  the  window.  It  was  a  long 
business,  but  at  last  she  was  safely  there, 
with  the  sunshine  falling  on  her,  and  the 
soft  lace  and  lavender  ribbons  of  Mrs. 
North's  dressing-gown  about  her  poor  old 
neck. 

"  And  are  you  sure  it's  good  news,  my 
love  ?  "  she  asked  Mrs.  North. 

'•  I  am  quite  sure,"  Mrs.  North  an- 
swered, as  she  tucked  an  eider-down  quilt 
round  Aunt  Anne.  "He  has  come  from 
London  on  purpose  to  bring  it  to  you." 

"  Has  he  partaken  of  any  refreshment 
since  he  arrived  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  will  have  some  ready  for 
him  when  he  comes  down  from  his  talk 
with  you.  Now  you  shall  have  your  Ute- 
d-tete^^  —  and  Mrs.  North  went  back  to 
the  lawyer. 

"You  must  break  it  to  her  very,  very 
gently,  and  you  mustn't  be  more  than  five 
or  ten  minutes  with  her,"  she  said,  as  she 
took  him  up  to  the  bedroom  door. 

Aunt  Anne  was  so  much  fatigued  with 
the  exertion  of  getting  up  that  she  found 
it  a  hard  matter  to  receive  Mr.  Boughton 
with  all  the  courtesy  she  desired  to  show 
him.  She  took  the  news  of  her  fortune 
very  quietly  ;  it  did  not  even  excite  her. 

"It  is  too  late,"  she  said.  "Nothing 
can  solace  me  for  what  I  have  lost ;  but  it 
will  enable  me  to  make  provision  for  my 
dear  Walter  and  Florence."  Her  eyes 
closed  ;  her  head  sank  on  her  breast ;  she 
put  out  her  hand  towards  the  window,  as 
if  to  clutch  at  something  that  was  not 
there. 

Mr.  Boughton  saw  it,  and  understood. 

"  I  cannot  repay  you  for  your  kindness 
and  consideration,"  she  went  on  presently. 
*'Even  when  I  have  discharged  my  pecu- 
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niary  obligation  I  shall  still  remain  your 
debtor.  But  there  are  some  things  I 
should  like  to  do.  I  wish  Mrs.  North  to 
have  a  sum  of  money  ;  I  will  tell  her  my 
wishes  in  regard  to  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  return  in  a  day 
or  two.  You  must  forgive  me  for  saying, 
my  dear  madam,  that,  with  the  vast  sum 
that  is  now  at  your  disposal,  you  ought  to 
make  a  will  immediately.  I  could  take 
instructions  now  if  you  like." 

"Instructions?"  she  repeated,  with  a 
puzzled  air ;  "  I  will  give  them  all  to  Mrs. 
North,  and  you  can  take  them  from  her. 
You  will  not  think  me  inhospitable  if  I 
ask  you  to  leave  me  now,  Mr.  Boughton  ? 
I  am  very  tired.  Tell  me,  did  they  send 
for  you  when  William  Rammage  died  ?  " 

"They  telegraphed  forme  immediately, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  office  I  found  your 
letter  waiting  for  me  —  the  one  you  wrote 
before  you  left  London,  giving  me  your 
address  here."  She  did  not  hear  him-; 
her  eyes  had  closed  again,  and  her  chin 
rested  down  on  the  lavender  ribbons  ;  the 
sunshine  came  in  and  lighted  up  her  face, 
and  that  which  Mr.  Boughton  saw  written 
on  it  was  unmistakable. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  madam," 
he  said  to  Mrs.  North,  as  he  sat  partaking 
of  the  refreshment  Aunt  Anne  had  devised 
for  him  ;  "  it  has  come  too  late." 

He  looked  at  his  watch  when  he  had 
finished.  "  I  have  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  stay,"  he  said.  "  Before  I  go, 
would  you  give  me  some  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  statements  you  made  on 
my  arrival  ?  " 

"You  shall  have  it,"  Mrs.  North  an- 
swered eagerly;  "but  wait  one  moment, 
till  I  have  taken  this  egg  and  wine  to  Mrs. 
Baines  and  seen  that  the  maid  is  with  her." 

"That's  a  remarkably  handsome  girl," 
the  lawyer  thought,  when  she  had  disap- 
peared ;  "  I  wonder  where  I  have  heard 
her  name  before,  and  who  she  is  ?  "  But 
this  speculation  was  entirely  forgotten 
when  he  heard  the  story  of  his  nephew's 
doings  of  the  last  few  months.  "  God 
bless  my  soul !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  he 
might  be  sent  to  prison  with  hard  labor  — 
and  serve  him  right,  the  scoundrel !  " 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
it,"  Mrs.  North  answered  impulsively. 
"  Please  shake  hands  with  me.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  thought  it  all  a  con- 
spiracy, even  after  you  came,  and  that  is 
why  I  was  so  disagreeable." 

"  Conspiracy,  my  dear  madam  ? —  why, 
the  last  thing  I  did  to  Wimple  was  to  kick 
him  out  of  my  office  ;  and  I  have  been 
worried  by  his  duns  ever  since.     As  for 
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the  will  she  made  in  his  favor,  get  it  de- 
stroyed at  once  or  he  may  give  us  no  end 
of  trouble  yet.  She  has  virtually  given 
me  instructions  for  a  new  one.  I  told  her 
I  would  come  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  safer  to  come  to-morrow.  It 
will  have  to  be  rather  late  in  the  day,  I  am 
afraid,  but  I  can  sleep  at  the  inn.  In  the 
mean  time  get  the  other  will  destroyed. 
Why,  bless  me  !  if  she  died  to-night  it 
might  make  an  awful  scandal  ;  I  would 
not  have  it  happen  for  all  I  am  worth." 

Mr.  Boughton  departed  ;  and  the  doctor 
came,  and  gave  so  bad  a  report  that  Mrs. 
North  sent  off  yet  another  telegram  to 
Walter  and  Florence  —  this  time  to  Lon- 
don —  asking  them  not  to  waste  a  moment 
on  their  arrival,  but  to  come  straight  to 
Witley.  And  then  the  second  post  brought 
her  the  morning's  letters  which  had  been 
sent  on.  Among  them  was  one  with  the 
Naples  post-mark,  which  she  tore  open 
with  feverish  haste  and  could  scarcely 
read  for  tears  of  joy. 

"  I  could  not  write  before,"  it  said.  "  I 
am  detained  here  by  a  friend's  illness  ; 
but  now  that  I  am  thus  far  I  send  you  just 
a  line  to  say  I  shall  be  with  you  soon, 
and  I  shall  never  leave  you  again.  I  hate 
to  think  it  all.  The  fault  was  mine,  and 
the  suffering  has  been  yours.  But  I  love 
you,  and  only  live  to  make  you  repara- 
tion." 

"  It  is  too  much  happiness  to  bear,"  she 
said,  with  a  sob.  "  It  is  all  I  wanted  that 
he  should  love  me  —  I  must  write  this 
minute,  or  he  will  wonder"  —  and  she 
got  out  her  blotting-case,  just  as  she  did 
at  the  hotel  at  Marseille  —  it  seemed  as  if 
that  scene  had  been  a  suggestion  of  this  — 
and,  kneeling  down  by  the  table,  wrote  :  — 

"  I  am  here  with  Mrs.  Baines,  and  she 
is  dying.  I  have  just  —  just  had  your 
letter.  Oh,  the  joy  of  it  I  What  can  I  say, 
or  do?  —  you  know  everything  that  is  in 
my  heart  better  than  words  can  write  it 
down." 

She  sealed  it  up  ;  and,  seizing  her  hat, 
went  once  round  the  garden,  for  the  cot- 
tage seemed  too  small  a  house  to  hold  so 
great  a  happiness  as  that  which  had  come 
upon  her.  She  looked  up  to  the  sky,  and 
thought  how  blessed  it  was  to  be  beneath 
it,  and  away  at  the  larches  and  fir-trees, 
and  wondered  if  he  and  she  would  ever 
walk  between  them.  Something  told  her 
that  they  would  if — if  all  came  right,  if 
she  found  that  he  loved  her  so  much  that 
he  could  not  live  without  her.  They 
would  lead  such  ideal  lives;  they  would 
do  their  very  best  for  every  one,  and  make 


so  many  people  happy,  and  cover  up  the 
past  with  all  the  good  that  love  would 
surely  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  do.  "  It 
would  be  too  much  to  bear,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "it  is  too  much  to  think  of  yet  — 
I  will  go  back  to  my  dear  old  lady,  and 
comfort  her." 

Aunt  Anne  was  much  better  for  her 
interview  with  Mr.  Boughton.  The  ex- 
citement had  done  her  good,  and  some  of 
her  little  consequential  ways  had  returned 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  wealth. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  love,"  she 
said  to  Mrs.  North  ;  "  I  have  many  things 
to  discuss  with  you  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  encroach  on  your  good-nature.  Would 
you  mind  sitting  down  on  the  footstool 
again  beside  me,  as  you  did  yesterday  ?  " 
The  maid  had  lifted  her  on  to  the  old- 
fashioned  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
She  was  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
looked  so  well  and  comfortable  it  seemed 
almost  possible  that  she  might  live. 

"I  will,"  Mrs.  North  answered,  still 
overcome  with  her  own  thoughts  —  "I 
will  sit  at  your  feet,  and  receive  your  ro^-^l 
commands.  But  first  permit  me  to  say 
that  you  are  looking  irresistible  —  my  lav- 
ender ribbons  give  you  a  most  ravishing 
appearance." 

"You  are  in  excellent  spirits,"  Aunt 
Anne  said,  with  a  pleased  smile ;  "  and  so 
am  I,"  she  added.  "  It  has  done  me  a 
world  of  good  to  hear  that  William  Ram- 
mage's  iniquitous  intentions  have  been 
frustrated." 

"  I  trust  he  is  aware  of  it,"  Mrs.  North 
answered,  "and  that  his  soul  is  delight- 
fully vexed  by  the  enterprising  Satan." 

"  My  love,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a 
shocked  wink,  "you  hardly  understand 
the  purport  of  your  own  words." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Mrs.  North  said  emphat- 
ically, "  but  now  I  want  to  speak  about 
something  much  more  important.  I  hope 
you  are  going  to  get  well  —  yes,  in  spite 
of  all  the  shakes  of  your  dear  old  head  ; 
and  that  you  are  going  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred  and  one,  in  order  to  scold  me 
with  very  long  words  when  I  offend  you." 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  my  love  ;  but 
I  hope  that  some  one  else  will  do  it  bet- 
ter "  —  she  stopped  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  witch,  and  you 
know  about  my  letter.  It  has  just  come, 
and  has  made  me  so  happy,"  Mrs.  North 
said,  between  laughing  and  crying. 

"What  does  he  say?"  the  old  lady 
asked,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

"  He  says  he  is  coming,"  Mrs.  North 
answered,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  It's  al- 
most  more  than  I  can  bear.     I  think   it 
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will  all  come  right.  The  other  was  never 
a  marriage  —  it  was  cruel  to  call  it  one; 
it  was  a  girl's  body  and  soul  made  ready 
for  ruin  by  those  who  persuaded  her"  — 
and  she  put  her  face  down. 

"My  dear,  I  understand  now;  I  think  I 
was  very  unsympathetic.  But  purity 
counts  before  all  things"  —  and  Aunt 
Anne's  lips  quivered.  "  Tell  me,  my  love, 
have  you  heard  —  I  know  it  is  painful  to 
you  to  hear  his  name,  but  have  you  heard 
anything  of  Mr.  North  lately?"  Mrs. 
North  looked  up  with  a  mischievous 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  which  a  moment  be- 
fore had  been  full  of  tears,  and  answered 
demurely  :  — 

"  I  am  told  that  he  is  casting  his  eyes 
on  an  amiable  lady  of  forty-five.  She  is 
the  sister  of  an  eminent  Q.  C,  has  read 
Buckle's  'History  of  Civilization,'  and  her 
favorite  fad  is  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. But  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  my 
affairs,  Aunt  Anne,  I  want  to  talk  of  yours 
—  they  are  more  momentous."  Mrs. 
North  prided  herself  on  picking  up  Aunt 
Anne's  words,  and  using  them  with  great 
discretion. 

•'  Yes,  my  love,  I  am  most  grateful  to 
you." 

"I  am  certain  —  as  I  tell  you  —  that 
you  are  going  to  live  and  get  well."  Mrs. 
North  meant  her  words  at  the  moment, 
for,  with  the  sweet  insolence  of  youth,  she 
was  incredulous  of  death  until  it  was  ab- 
solutely before  her  eyes.  "  But  at  the 
same  time,"  she  went  on,  "now  that  you 
are  enormously  rich,  you  ought  to  take 
precautions  in  case  of  an  accident.  If  the 
cottage  were  burned  down  to-night,  and 
we  were  burned  with  it,  who  would  inherit 
your  money  ?  " 

"  I  told  Mr.  Boughton  that  I  would  give 
my  instructions  to  you,  and  he  is  coming 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"But  have  you  destroyed  the  will  you 
made  in  favor  of  Alfred  Wimple?" 

"  I  have  not  got  it ;  he  took  it  away  with 
him."     Mrs.  North  looked  quite  alarmed. 

"  We  must  make  another,  this  minute," 
she  said  ;  "  if  the  conflagration  took  place 
this  evening  he  would  get  every  penny. 
Let  me  make  it  this  minute.  I  can  do  it 
on  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  Don't  agitate 
your  dear  old  self,  I  shall  be  back  directly  " 
—  and  in  a  moment  she  had  fled  down- 
stairs and  returned  with  her  blotting-book, 
and  once  more  she  knelt  down  by  a  table 
to  write,  "You  want  to  leave  everything 
to  the  Hibberts,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  but  if  you  would  permit  me,  my 
love,  I  should  like  to  leave  you  something." 

"Then  I  couldn't  make  the  will,  for  it 
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would  not  be  legal ;  besides,  I  am  rich 
enough,  you  kind  old  lady.  Shall  I  be- 
gin?" 

"  Stop  one  moment,  my  dear  ;  will  you 
give  me  a  little  sal  volatile  first,  and  let 
me  rest  for  five  minutes?"  She  closed 
her  eyes,  but  it  was  not  to  sleep;  she  ap- 
peared to  be  thinking  of  something  that 
disturbed  her.  When  she  looked  up  again 
she  was  almost  panting  with  excitement 
as  well  as  weakness,  and  there  was  the 
fierce,  yet  frightened, look  in  her  eyes  that 
had  been  in  them  when  she  opened  the 
front  door  to  turn  Alfred  Wimple  out  of 
the  house. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,'* 
she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper  —  "I  want 
you  to  have  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  get  it 
to  him"  —  she  could  not  make  herself 
utter  his  name  —  "on  condition  that  he 
goes  out  of  the  country  with  it.  Let  him 
go  to  Australia  with  the  woman " 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  North  said,  seeing  she 
hesitated. 

"  She  is  not  in  his  position,  and  could 
never  be  received  in  society." 

"No,  dear,"  Mrs.  North  said,  reflecting^ 
that  Mr.  Wimple's  position  was  not  par- 
ticularly exalted. 

"I  want  him  to  go  out  of  the  country," 
Aunt  Anne  went  on  —  "  as  far  away  as 
possible  ;  I  cannot  breathe  the  same  air 
with  him,  or  bear  to  think  that  he  is  be- 
neath the  same  sky.  It  is  pollution  ;  it  is 
hurrying  me  out  of  life  ;  it  is  most  repug- 
nant to  me  to  think  that  when  I  am  dead 
he  will  frequently  be  within  only  a  few 
miles  of  this  cottage  and  of  my  dear  Wal- 
ter and  Florence"  —  she  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  shuddered,  and  put  her  thin 
hands,  one  over  the  other,  under  her  chin. 
"When  I  am  dead  and  buried,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  believe  I  should  know  if  his  body- 
was  put  under  ground  too  in  the  same 
country  with  me,  and  feel  the  desecration. 
It  has  killed  me  ;  it  has  made  me  eager  to 
die.  But  I  want  to  know  that  he  will  go 
away — ^that  none  of  those  I  care  for  will 
ever  see  his  face  again;  it  will  be  a  sacri- 
lege if  he  even  passes  them  in  the  street. 
I  want  him  to  have  a  sum  of  money,  and 
to  go  away." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  he  has  it,"  Mrs. 
North  said  gently,  "  I  will  speak  to  the 
Hibberts.  But,  Aunt  Anne,"  she  asked, 
"don't  you  think  you  might  forgive  him? 
He  shall  go  away,  but  you  would  not  like 
to  die  without  forgiving  him?"  Mrs. 
North  did  not  for  a  moment  expect  her  to 
do  it,  or  even  wish  it,  but  she  felt  it  almost 
a  duty  to  say  what  she  did  from  a  little 
notion,  as   old-fashioned  as  one  of  Aunt 
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Anne's  perhaps,  about  dying  in  chanty 
with  all  men. 

"  No,  you  must  not  ask  me  to  do  that  " 
—  and  her  voice  was  determined.  "  I  can- 
not ;  it  was  too  terrible." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad,"  Mrs.  North  said, 
having  eased  her  conscience  with  the  pre- 
vious  remark — "a  slightly  revengeful 
spirit  comforts  one  so  much." 

"  Don't  let  us  ever  speak  of  him  again, 
even  you  and  I.  I  want  to  shut  him  out 
of  the  little  bit  of  life  I  have  left." 

"We  never  will,"  Mrs.  North  said. 
"  Let  this  be  the  Amen  of  him.  Now  I 
will  make  the  will.  Here  is  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  a  singularly  bad  quill  pen." 

"  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
me,  Anne  Baines  (some  time  called  Wim- 
ple). I  revoke  all  other  wills  and  codicils, 
and  give  and  bequeath  everything  that  is 
mine  or  may  be  mine  to  my  dear  nephew 
and  niece,  Walter  and  Florence  Hibbert." 

The  maid  came  and  stood  on  one  side 
and  Mrs.  North  on  the  other,  while  Aunt 
Anne  gave  a  little  wink  to  herself,  and 
pushed  aside  the  end  of  the  lavender  rib- 
bon lest  it  should  smudge  the  paper,  and 
signed  Anne  Baines^  looking  at  every 
letter  as  she  made  it  with  intense  interest. 

"  I  am  glad  to  write  that  name  once 
more,"  she  said,  and  fell  back  with  a  sigh. 


From  The  New  Review. 
CULTURE:    ITS  MEANING  AND  ITS  USES. 
BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON   SYMONDS. 

Not  many  years  ago,  I  happened  to 
notice  the  review  of  one  of  my  books 
in  some  weekly  periodical.  The  writer 
sneered  at  me  for  travelling  round  Europe 
with  a  portmanteau  full  of  culture  on  my 
back.  This  made  me  reflect.  What  does 
the  reviewer  mean  by  culture?  What  is 
it  I  am  supposed  to  stagger  under  like  a 
pedlar's  pack  ?  And  then,  what  do  /mean 
by  culture?  How  do  /value  the  wares  I 
carry  on  my  shoulders?  Reflection  con- 
vinced me  that  the  reviewer  and  myself 
held  different  opinions  about  what  we  both 
call  culture. 

It  is  probable  that  when  people  use  this 
word,  nowadays,  it  signifies  for  them  some 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  intel- 
ligence refined  by  considerable  reading, 
and  a  susceptibility  to  the  beauties  of  art 
and  nature.  But  words  which  have  been 
overworked,  or  which  have  passed  into 
the  jargon  of  cliques,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
secondary  and  degraded  meaning  with  the 


general  public.  All  this  has  been  the  case 
with  culture.  All  the  good  things  it  im- 
plies in  common  parlance  are  understood 
to  be  alloyed  with  pedantry,  affectation, 
aesthetical  priggishness.  It  is  believed 
that  the  cultured  person,  like  the  dilettante 
of  a  previous  century,  will  rave  about  the 
Corregiosity  of  Corregio,  the  symbolic 
depth  of  Botticelli,  the  preciousness  of 
Ruskin's  insight  into  Tintoretto.  Or,  if 
he  does  not  take  that  line,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  a  multifarious  store  of 
knowledge  about  all  periods  of  all  the  arts 
and  literatures,  or  to  be  perpetually  parad- 
ing this  knowledge  in  and  out  of  season. 

The  last  sort  of  stuff  is,  probably,  what 
my  reviewer  accused  me  of  hawking  over 
Europe.  But  this,  I  am  certain,  is  not 
what  I  mean  when  I  talk  of  culture. 

Judged  by  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
culture  is  not  a  natural  gift.  It  implies 
tillage  of  the  soil,  artificial  improvement 
of  qualities  supplied  by  nature.  It  is 
clearly,  then,  something  acquired,  as  the 
lovelinesses  of  the  garden  rose  are  devel- 
oped from  the  briar,  or  the  "savage-tasted 
drupe"  becomes  "the  suave  plum  "  by 
cultivation.  In  the  full  width  of  its  mean- 
ing, when  applied  to  human  beings,  culture 
is  the  raising  of  faculties  —  physical,  men- 
tal, emotional,  and  moral  —  to  their  highest 
excellence  by  training.  In  a  particular 
sense,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  culture 
from  education,  it  implies  that  this  train- 
ing has  been  consciously  carried  on  by  the 
individual.  Education  educes  or  draws 
forth  faculties.  Culture  improves,  refines, 
and  enlarges  them,  when  they  have  been 
brought  out.  Finally,  although  moral  and 
physical  qualities  are  susceptible  of  both 
education  and  culture,  yet  it  is  commonly 
understood,  when  we  use  these  terms,  that 
we  are  thinking  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. This  is  specially  the  case  with  cul- 
ture. It  would  be  pedantry  to  extend  its 
sphere  to  morals  and  athletics  ;  we  cannot 
talk  of  a  cultured  gymnast  or  a  cultured 
philanthropist,  for  instance,  when  we  are 
referring  to  a  man  who  has  trained  either 
his  muscles  or  his  benevolent  emotions  to 
their  highest  excellence. 

I  will  therefore  define  culture,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  as  the  raising 
of  previously  educated  intellectual  facul- 
ties to  their  highest  potency  by  the  con- 
scious effort  of  their  possessors. 

In  its  most  generalized  significance,  cul- 
ture may  be  identified  with  self-effectua- 
tion. The  individual  attempts  to  arrive 
at  his  real  self,  to  perfect  the  rudiments 
supplied  by  nature  in  the  way  for  which 
he  is  best  qualified,  and  by  so  doing  to 
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arrive  at  independence  —  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Selbststdndif^keit.  Men  of  true 
culture,  as  distinguished  from  that  false 
thing  which  usurps  the  name,  may  possess 
diverse  intellectual  temperaments,  and 
reach  widely  separated  points  of  van- 
tage. But  they  agree  in  this,  that  each 
has  acquired  freedom  from  bondage  to 
cliques  and  schools,  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  worser  and  the  fashions  of  the  bet- 
ter vulgar.  Goethe  points  out  in  two 
famous  lines  that  this  self-effectuation, 
which  is  the  highest  end  of  culture,  de- 
mands different  environments  according  to 
the  different  quality  of  the  mental  force  to 
be  developed. 

Es  bildet  ein  Tatent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt. 

"Talent  forms  itself  in  the  silence  of  the 
study,  character  in  the  stream  of  the  great 
world."  But  when  formed,  each  mental 
force,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  contem- 
plative or  to  the  active  order,  each  self, 
so  cultivated,  will  possess  the  privilege 
insisted  on  by  the  same  poet  of  being  able 
*' to  live  resolvedly  in  the  Whole,  the 
Good,  the  Beautiful;"  not  in  the  warped, 
the  falsified,  the  egotistical ;  not  in  the 
petty,  the  adulterated,  the  partial ;  not  in 
the  school,  the  clique,  the  coterie  ;  but  in 
the  large  sphere  of  universal  and  enduring 
ideas. 

It  will  be  seen  now  that,  when  I  speak 
of  culture,  I  mean  something  different 
from  what  is  commonly  intended  by  the 
half-slang  phrase.  It  may  be  urged  I  am 
ascribing  too  lofty  and  indefinite  a  func- 
tion to  culture,  when  I  define  it  to  be  the 
raising  of  intellectual  faculties  to  their 
highest  potency  by  means  of  conscious 
training.  Still,  the  more  we  think  about 
the  derivation  and  the  history  of  the  word, 
the  more  shall  we  become  convinced  that 
this  is  its  root  meaning,  its  most  abstract 
and  essential  signification.  It  is  the  duty 
of  criticism  always  to  aim  at  bringing 
back  abused  or  debased  words,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible,  to  their  logical  and  legiti- 
mate values. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  How  is 
the  man  with  educated  faculties  to  achieve 
culture  }  In  the  case  of  rare  and  specially 
gifted  natures,  there  is  no  need  to  ask  this 
question.  They  attain  culture,  and  more 
than  it  can  give,  by  an  act  of  instinct. 
They  leap  to  their  work  impulsively,  dis- 
cover it  inevitably.  Owen  Meredith,  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  wrote  no  stronger  line 
than  this,  which  I  quote  from  memory:  — 

Genius  does  what  it  must,  but   talent  does 
what  it  can. 
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In  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  cul- 
ture, we  are  bound  to  leave  genius  un- 
reckoned.  The  force  implied  in  what  we 
call  genius  is  incalculable,  uncontrollable. 
Genial  natures  are  often  doomed  to  frosts 
and  thwartings;  are  sometimes  favored 
by  the  grace  of  circumstance  ;  are  never 
fostered  by  prescribed  rules  and  calculated 
issues.  Handel,  with  nothing  but  a  purely 
professional  education,  soared  far  higher 
into  the  ideal  regions  of  his  art  than  Men- 
delssohn with  all  the  culture  Germany 
could  give  him.  Shakespeare,  a  mere 
playwright  and  theatre-lessee,  darted  his 
rays  of  dramatic  insight  far  deeper  and 
far  wider  than  Goethe,  v.'ho  was  nursed 
upon  the  lore  and  wisdom  of  all  ages. 
Genius  is  the  pioneer  whom  talent  fol- 
lows ;  and  men  of  culture  have  been  mostly 
talents,  though  we  can  discover  here  and 
there  a  genius  among  their  ranks.  In 
dealing  with  culture,  then,  we  have  to  re- 
gard the  needs  of  talent  rather  than  the 
necessities  of  genius  ;  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  good  quality,  rather  than  minds  of 
an  exceptional,  unique  distinction. 

Culture  is  self-tillage,  the  ploughing  and 
the  harrowing  of  self  by  use  of  what  the 
ages  have  transmitted  to  us  from  the  work 
of  gifted  minds.  It  is  the  appropriation 
of  the  heritage  bequeathed  from  previous 
generations  to  the  needs  and  cravings  of 
the  individual  in  his  emancipation  from 
"that  which  binds  us  all,  the  common." 
It  is  the  method  of  self-exercise  which 
enables  a  man,  by  entering  into  commun- 
ion with  the  greatest  intellects  of  past  and 
present  generations,  by  assimilating  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  world-spirit,  to  make 
himself,  according  to  his  personal  capacity, 
an  efficient  worker,  if  not  a  creator,  in  the 
symphony  forever  woven  out  of  human 
souls. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  for 
arriving  at  the  ends  involved  in  culture. 
These  may  be  briefly  described  as  human- 
ism and  science.  In  a  certain  sense,  we 
owe  both  to  that  mighty  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries with  which  the  term  Renaissance  is 
commonly  connected.  The  so-called  Ref- 
ormation movement  was  a  subordinate, 
though  politically  important,  stream  of  its 
main  current.  The  essential  element  in 
this  great  burst  of  energy  has  been  well 
defined  in  Michelet's  famous  formula: 
the  rediscovery  of  the  world  and  of  man. 
It  began  with  the  revival  of  learning,  or 
the  return  of  the  mediaeval  mind  to 
fountain-heads  of  knowledge  and  of  life- 
experience  gushing  from  long-neglected 
antique  sources.     At  first,  as  was  natural, 
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the  study  of  mankind  in  ancient  languages, 
and  literatures  and  histories  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Roman  records  arrested  curi- 
osity. Humanism  —  the  literary,  philo- 
sophical, historical,  artistic  side  of  culture 
—  gave  tone  to  European  thought  for 
many  generations.  Still,  it  was  impossible 
to  pursue  these  studies  of  the  past  without 
raising  comparison  with  the  present.  The 
remoteness  of  the  modern  from  the  antique 
mind  led  to  critical  analysis;  and  out  of 
criticism  emerged  science.  Science  in- 
cludes all  branches  of  exact  co-ordinated 
knowledge.  Criticism,  exerted  first  upon 
texts  and  theories,  began  to  be  extended 
to  facts.  In  course  of  time  the  study  of 
nature  evolved  itself  out  of  the  study  of 
ancient  philosophies.  The  curiosity  about 
the  external  world,  which  had  at  first  been 
poetical,  aesthetic,  sensuous,  assumed  the 
gravity  of  anxious  speculation  and  of 
careful  inquiry  into  actual  conditions  of 
existence.  Mathematics,  in  the  field  of 
physics  and  astronomy,  introduced  novel 
conceptions  of  the  universe.  Without 
tracing  the  evolution  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, it  is  enough  to  observe  that  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  Europe  became 
aware  that  humanism  alone  would  not 
suffice  as  the  basis  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. The  Renaissance  had  rediscovered 
man  and  the  world.  The  criticism  of  man 
implied  humanism.  The  criticism  of  the 
world,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  led  to 
science.  Science,  though  later  to  emerge, 
proved  itself  the  paramount  force  of  the 
modern  as  distinguished  from  the  antique 
and  the  mediaeval  spirit.  The  whole  of 
this  nineteenth  century  has  been  domi- 
nated by  a  rapid  extension  of  scientific 
ideas.  Scientific  methods  have  been  in- 
troduced into  every  department  of  study. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
mental  training  of  a  thorough  sort  cannot 
neglect  science.  In  other  words,  we  know 
now  that  an  interpenetration  of  humanism 
with  science  and  of  science  with  human- 
ism is  the  condition  of  the  highest  culture. 
At  present  the  fusion  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fully  realized.  And  for  the 
future  it  is  probable  that  there  will  always 
be  two  differently  constituted  orders  of 
minds,  the  one  inclining  to  the  purely 
humanistic,  and  the  other  to  the  purely 
scientific  side  of  culture. 

I  have  no  wish  to  enter  here  into  the 
controversy  which  has  been  carried  on 
between  scientific  men  and  humanists  as 
to  the  relative  educational  value  of  their 
methods.  Nor  do  I  want  to  touch  upon 
the  burning  question  as  to  whether  the 
classics  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  our 


schools.  I  shall  content  myself  by  point- 
ing out  that  if,  as  Pope  says,  "the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  then  humanism 
must  always  keep  the  first  rank  in  the 
higher  intellectual  culture.  It  cannot  be 
dethroned  by  abstract  mathematics  or  by 
the  investigation  of  the  physical  universe. 
Ideal  culture  involves  both  factors;  and 
this  ideal  was  to  some  extent  realized  in 
Goethe.  Few  men — none,  indeed  —  can 
hope  now  to  exercise  themselves  com- 
pletely in  both  branches.  We  have  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  a  liter- 
ary or  a  scientific  training.  Still,  the 
points  of  contact  between  humanism  and 
science  are  so  numerous  that  thorough 
study  compels  us  to  approach  literature 
scientifically  and  also  to  pursue  science 
in  a  humane  spirit.  The  humanist  re- 
members that  his  department  is  capable  of 
being  treated  with  something  like  the 
exactitude  which  physical  research  de- 
mands. The  man  of  science  bears  in  mind 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  despise  imagina- 
tion and  philosophy.  Both  poetry  and 
metaphysic,  upon  the  one  hand,  contrib- 
uted to  the  formation  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis.  Without  habits  of  strict  in- 
vestigation, on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  possess  the  great  historical  works  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  its  discoveries  in 
comparative  philology,  its  ethnological 
theories  and  inquiries  into  primitive  con- 
ditions of  society. 

I  have  been  speaking  about  culture 
as  a  form  of  self-effectuation  through 
conscious  training  of  the  mind.  It  is  a 
psychical  state,  so  to  speak,  which  may  be 
acquired  by  sympathetic  and  assimilative 
study.  It  makes  a  man  to  be  something  ; 
it  does  not  teach  him  to  create  anything. 
It  has  no  power  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
nature,  and  to  endow  a  human  being  with 
new  faculties.  It  prepares  him  to  exert 
his  innate  faculties  in  a  chosen  line  of 
work,  with  a  certain  spirit  of  freedom,  with 
a  certain  breadth  of  understanding. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  the  relation 
of  culture  to  those  special  industries,  arts, 
and  professions  which  are  determined  by 
the  subdivision  of  labor  and  by  the  varie- 
ties of  human  temperament.  We  have 
seen  already  that  *'  genius  does  what  it 
must."  Education  and  self-training  ex- 
ercise but  slender  formative  influence  over 
natures  like  Michael  Angelo,  Beethoven, 
Shakespeare.  This  is  the  pith  of  the  old 
proverb  that  "  a  poet  is  born,  not  made." 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius, 
Burns  and  Turner,  for  example,  can 
hardly  be  called  men  of  culture.  Others, 
like  Ben  Jonson,  Tasso,  Heine,  were  so 
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emphatically.  We  have  also  seen  that 
*'  Talent  does  what  it  can."  For  this 
reason,  culture  is  most  important  to  men 
of  talent.  It  enables  them  to  know  what 
they  can  do  ;  brings  forth  their  latent  ca- 
pacities ;  leads  them  to  choose  painting 
or  sculpture,  pure  literature  or  philosophy, 
according  to  their  innate  bias.  It  also 
compensates  that  bias  by  giving  them  a 
general  sympathy  with  things  outside  their 
speciality.  In  this  respect  it  is  of  value 
also  for  men  of  genius,  whose  bias  in  one 
particular  direction  reaches  the  maximum. 
Specialists,  unless  they  be  creative  gen- 
iuses of  the  most  marked  type,  require 
to  be  armed  by  culture  against  narrow- 
mindedness  and  the  conceit  of  thinking 
that  their  own  concerns  are  all-important. 
A  man  of  moderate  ability  who  cannot  see 
beyond  the  world  of  beetles,  beyond  the 
painter's  studio,  beyond  the  church  or 
chapel,  beyond  the  concert-room,  beyond 
the  grammar  of  an  extinct  language,  or 
some  one  period  of  history,  is  apt  to  be 
intolerable.  Culture  teaches  him  his 
modest  place  in  the  whole  scheme.  Cul- 
ture is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to 
the  mental  well-being  of  persons  confined 
by  their  craft  or  profession  to  a  narrow 
range  of  intellectual  interests.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  alluding  here  to  handicrafts- 
men and  honest  laborers,  who  do  the  work 
required  of  them  without  self-conceit,  and 
serve  the  immediate  needs  of  society  with- 
out being  aware  of  their  own  inestimable 
value.  But  to  return  to  the  intellectual 
specialist.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  the 
downright  examination  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  conscientious  practice  of 
any  fine  art,  directs  a  man  of  ordinary 
talent  on  the  path  of  real  culture.  This  is 
due  to  the  inter-connection  of  all  depart- 
ments in  the  scheme  of  modern  thought. 
Humanists  and  scientists  have  been  en- 
gaged together  for  nearly  five  centuries  in 
weaving  a  magic  robe,  warp  and  woof 
combined  into  one  fabric,  which  gradually, 
through  their  accumulated  industry,  ap- 
proximates to  something  like  an  organic 
tissue.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  that 
any  exact  investigation  of  one  part  will 
imply  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
whole.  An  able  man,  therefore,  who  has 
made  himself  an  accomplished  specialist, 
will  even  now  be  found  to  have  in  him  the 
spirit  of  true  culture.  That  is  to  say,  he 
will  regard  his  own  subject  as  one  prov- 
ince of  a  vast,  perhaps  an  illimitable, 
empire. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  people  who  have 
developed  their  own  nature  to  the  utmost 
are    specialists.     We  give  the  name,  in- 
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deed,  to  botanists  and  oculists,  palaeog- 
raphers and  lepidopterists,  because  these 
men  devote  their  faculties  to  very  strongly 
demarcated  fields  of  study.  But,  if  we 
regard  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  personality,  the  specialist  is  one  who 
applies  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  the 
single  task  for  which  he  is  specially  quali- 
fied. I  mean  it  is  no  less  a  speciality  in 
philosophers  like  Hegel,  Comte,  and  Her- 
bert Spencer,  to  attempt  the  co-ordinatioa 
of  all  human  knowledge  in  one  system, 
than  it  is  a  speciality  in  men  like  Ehren- 
berg  and  Edison  to  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  infusoria  and  electricity. 
Both  types  of  individuals,  those  who  strive 
to  embrace  the  whole,  and  those  who  delve 
into  a  portion,  stand  in  the  same  need  of 
culture.  I  am  speaking  of  culture  now 
under  its  moral  aspect,  as  teaching  us  to 
measure  any  man's  littleness  against  the 
vastness  of  the  whole.  Auguste  Comte, 
to  take  an  example  of  one  sort,  was  defi- 
cient in  the  spirit  of  real  culture,  because 
he  thought  he  could  reconstitute  religion 
on  a  fanciful  basis.  Darwin  was  not  defi- 
cient in  this  spirit  of  real  culture,  because 
he  published  his  epoch-making  theory  as 
a  simple  hypothesis,  restraining  himself 
to  rigorous  inductions,  and  to  limited  de- 
ductions within  a  certain  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge. No  one  was  more  aware  than 
Darwin  that  he  had  made  a  serious  contri- 
bution to  his  own  branch  of  science.  But 
no  one  was  more  conscious  of  the  immense 
dark  sphere  of  inscrutabilities  surrounding 
the  little  spark  of  light  he  had  evoked. 

I  must  repeat  that  culture  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  It  prepares  a  man  for  life,  for 
work,  for  action,  for  the  reception  and 
emission  of  ideas.  Life  itself  is  larger 
than  literature,  than  art,  than  science. 
Life  does  not  exist  for  them,  but  they  for 
life.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  man  of  no  culture  than  a  man  of 
culture.  The  man  of  culture  is  obviously 
capable  of  living  to  more  purpose,  of 
getting  a  larger  amount  out  of  life,  than 
the  man  of  no  culture.  He  can  also  judge 
more  fairly  in  all  cases  of  comparative 
criticism.  Still,  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
that  the  refinements  of  the  intellect  on  any 
line  of  its  development  involve  an  enno- 
bling or  a  strengthening  of  the  human 
being.  Given  individuals  of  equal  cali- 
bre, as  many  wise  men  may  be  found 
among  the  artisans  and  peasants  as  among 
reputed  savants.  Household  proverbs 
are  not  unfrequently  a  safer  guide  to  con- 
duct than  the  aphorisms  of  professors. 
We  all  of  us  probably  have  known  flawless 
characters,    men,    as    the    Greeks    said, 
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"four-cornered  without  defect,"  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  privileojes  of  education. 
The  life  of  no  great  nation  lies  either  in 
humanism  or  science.  The  arts  and  liter- 
ature of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  did 
not  make  her  powerful  or  virtuous.  The 
so-called  progress  to  which  she  is  now 
sacrificing  the  monuments  of  her  past,  a 
progress  dominated  by  scientific  notions, 
has  substituted  ugliness  and  vulgarity  for 
beauty  and  distinction,  without  adding  an 
iota  to  her  strength  or  general  intelligence. 
We  ought  not  to  despise  culture.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  demonstrate  its 
value.  But  the  nearer  a  man  has  come  to 
possessing  it,  the  less  will  he  over-esti- 
mate acquirements  or  accumulations  of 
knowledge,  the  more  importance  will  he 
attach  to  character,  to  personality,  to  en- 
ergy, to  independence. 

'At  this  point  it  maybe  useful  to  glance 
at  the  polemic  which  Walt  Whitman,  the 
prophet-poet  of  democracy,  used  to  carry 
on  against  culture.  His  arguments,  to  a 
large  extent,  miss  their  mark,  because 
they  are  directed  against  the  vulgar  con- 
ception of  culture,  as  an  imitative  smat- 
tering, a  self-assertiveness  of  so-called 
cultivated  people.  He  has  ignored  the 
higher  significance  which  may  be  given  to 
the  word,  and  which  I  have  sought  to 
bring  forth.  Yet  much  that  he  said  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  truth  that  a  great  and  puissant 
nation  does  not  live  by  sensibility  and 
knowledge,  but  by  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, by  the  development  of  personal 
energy.  *'  What  is  our  boasted  culture  ?  " 
he  asks.  Do  you  term  that  perpetual, 
pistareen,  paste-pot  work  American  art, 
American  drama,  taste,  etc.  ?  "  Culture  is 
good  in  its  way;  but  it  is  not  what  forms 
a  manly  personality,  a  sound  and  simple 
faith.  "As  now  taught,  accepted,  and 
carried  out,  are  not  the  processes  of  cul- 
ture rapidly  creating  a  class  of  supercil- 
ious infidels,  who  believe  in  nothing?" 
"Shall  a  man  lose  himself  in  countless 
masses  of  adjustments,  and  be  so  shaped 
with  reference  to  this,  that,  and  the  other 
that  the  simply  good  and  healthy  and 
brave  parts  of  him  are  reduced  and 
chipped  away,  like  the  bordering  of  box 
in  a  garden  ?  "  The  only  culture  which  is 
of  service  to  a  nation  must  aim  less  at 
polish  than  at  the  bracing  of  character. 
"  It  must  have  for  its  spinal  meaning  the 
formation  of  typical  personality  of  charac- 
ter, eligible  to  the  uses  of  the  high 
average  of  men,  and  not  restricted  by 
conditions  ineligible  to  the  masses."  To 
the  man  of  letters  he  exclaims:  — 


What  is  this  you  bring  ? 

Is  it  not  something  that  has  been  better  told 

or  done  before  ? 
Have  you  not  imported  this,  or  the  spirit  of 

it,  in  some  ship  ? 
Is  it  not  a  mere  tale  ?  a  rhyme  ?  a  prettiness  ? 

And  again  :  — 

Rhymes  and  rhymers  pass  away,  poems  dis- 
tilled from  poems  pass  away ; 

The  swarms  of  reflectors  and  the  polite  pass, 
and  leave  ashes ; 

Admirers,  importers,  obedient  persons,  make 
but  the  soil  of  literature. 

The  pith  of  his  contention  lies  in  the  fol- 
lowing admonition,  which  breathes  the 
spirit  of  an  antique  Spartan  or  Roman: 
"Fear  grace,  elegance,  civilization,  deli- 
catesse."  Shun  the  atmosphere  which 
enfeebles,  the  learning  which  encumbers, 
the  customs  and  traditions  which  trammel 
independence.  Prophetic  utterances  of 
this  sort  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
good,  however,  that  cultured  people  should 
be  told  not  to  let  culture  draft  them  into 
cliques  and  coteries,  separate  them  from 
the  people,  blunt  them  to  the  main  thought- 
currents  and  vital  interests  of  their  age. 

No  great  and  spontaneous  growths  of 
art  have  arisen  in  an  age  of  erudition  and 
assimilation.  The  Greek  drama,  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  the  romantic 
drama  of  Elizabethan  England,  were  prod- 
ucts not  of  cultivated  taste,  but  of  instinc- 
tive genius.  There  is  profound  truth  in 
what  Herder  taught  to  the  young  Goethe, 
that  really  great  poetry  has  always  been 
the  product  of  a  national  spirit,  and  not 
the  product  of  studies  confined  to  a  select 
few. 

No  one  feels  this  more  than  one  who, 
like  myself,  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  to  the  history  of  that  period  which 
developed  modern  culture.  I  mean  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Humanism  inflicted 
an  irreparable  damage  on  the  national  lit- 
erature of  Italy.  It  impeded  the  evolution 
of  the  mother-tongue  by  the  preference 
given  to  composition  in  dead  languages. 
It  caused  an  abrupt  division  between  the 
learned  classes  and  the  people.  When 
men  of  genius  began  again  to  use  Italian 
for  great  works  of  art,  they  found  them- 
selves hampered  in  two  ways.  Th£y  were 
clogged  with  classical  reminiscences  and 
precedents.  They  were  separated  from 
popular  sympathy  and  deprived  of  popular 
support.  The  masterpieces  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  had  be- 
come classics,  and  were  slavishly  imitated. 
It  was  not  in  the  lyric  or  the  drama,  but 
in  the  plastic  arts,  that  the  national  genius 
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of  the  Italians  expressed  itself  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Germany  presents  a  parallel  instance. 
It  is  in  music  that  the  modern  Germans 
have  displayed  their  national  originality. 
Yet  the  Germans  have  been  the  most 
thoroughly  cultivated  of  the  European  na- 
tions during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
That  is  to  sa}',  they  have  worked  at  both 
branches  of  culture,  humanism  and  sci- 
ence, with  the  greatest  diligence,  and  have 
applied  both  to  literary  studies  with  the 
most  philosophical  breadth  of  intelligence. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  cre- 
ative literature  of  this  cultured  race,  in 
poetry,  oratory,  the  drama,  and  the  novel, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  true  that  their  representative 
man  of  genius,  the  Olympian  Goethe,  was 
essentially  a  poet  of  culture  ;  and  he  shows 
to  what  altitudes  the  cultivated  intellect 
may  climb,  when  it  resides  in  a  noble  and 
exceptionally  gifted  personality.  Goethe 
towers  so  markedly  superior  to  all  the 
other  poets  of  culture  upon  German  soil, 
that  his  example  tests  the  rule, 

Some  of  these  sayings  may  sound  hard 
in  an  age  and  country  where  culture  ap- 
pears to  have  superseded  originality. 
They  seem  especially  intended  to  discour- 
age those  of  us  who  are  doomed  by  the 
limitations  of  our  nature  to  be  critics,  men 
of  learning,  taste,  assimilation.  We  must 
comfort  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  it  is 
impossible  to  transcend  the  conditions  of 
the  times  we  live  in,  or  the  limits  of  our 
personality. 

Society  would  reach  something  like  per- 
fection if  each  individual  succeeded  in 
self-effectuation,  fulfilling  the  law  of  his 
own  nature,  and  being  distinguished  from 
his  neighbors  by  some  marked  quality, 
some  special  accomplishment.  The  con- 
cord of  divers  instruments  constitutes  the 
music  of  a  symphony.  The  blending  of 
distinct  personalities  creates  the  finest 
mental  and  moral  harmony.  To  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  this  result  is  attained 
wherever  human  beings  are  associated. 
But  we  suffer  too  much  from  the  tyranny 
of  majorities,  the  oppression  of  custom, 
the  gregarious  instincts  of  commonplace 
and  timid  persons.  As  I  have  already 
tried  to  demonstrate,  true  culture  tends  to 
the  differentiation  of  individualities,  by 
enabling  people  to  find  out  what  they  are 
made  for,  what  they  can  do  best,  what 
their  deepest  self  requires  for  its  accom- 
plishment. True  culture  is  never  in  a 
condescending  attitude.  It  knows  that  no 
kind  of  work,  however  trivial,  ought  to  be 
regarded    with    contempt.     People    who 


carve  cherry-stones,  dance  ballets,  turn 
rondeaux,  are  as  much  needed  as  those 
who  till  the  soil,  lead  Cabinets,  or  fabricate 
new  theories  of  the  universe.  True  cul- 
ture respects  hand-labor  upon  equal  terms 
with  brain-labor,  the  mechanic  with  the 
inventor  of  machinery,  the  critic  of  poetry 
with  the  singer  of  poems,  the  actor  with 
the  playwright.  The  world  wants  all  sorts, 
and  wants  each  sort  to  be  of  the  best 
quality.  True  culture  knows  that  the 
quality  cannot  be  first-rate  when  the  spe- 
cies is  looked  down  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  false  culture,  the  kind  against  which 
Walt  Whitman  prophesies,  encourages 
the  growth  of  prigs  who  despise  folk  be- 
cause they  do  not  pursue  some  branch  of 
industry  which  is  conventionally  regarded 
as  being  higher  in  the  scale  than  others. 
It  makes  Pharisees,  who  feel  themselves 
superior  to  their  neighbors,  because  these 
people  do  not  belong  to  their  own  set, 
their  own  coterie,  their  own  creed,  and  so 
forth. 

The  liberality  and  width  of  toleration 
upon  which  I  am  insisting  as  signs  of  true 
culture  do  not  imply  a  facile  acquiescence 
in  every  doctrine  or  in  every  mode  of  liv- 
ing. True  culture  does  not  prevent  a  man 
from  being  pugnacious,  ready  to  fight  for 
his'opinions,  eager  to  conquer  in  what  he 
regards  as  the  right  cause.  In  the  uni- 
versal symphony  strife  is  no  less  important 
than  concord.  Fully  developed  personal- 
ities cannot  co-exist  and  energize  together 
without  clash  and  conflict.  Innovation 
works  with  conservatism,  powers  of  revo- 
lution and  of  progress  combine  with  sta- 
tionary or  retrogressive  forces,  to  keep 
the  organism  in  a  state  of  active  energy. 
As  Empedocles  put  it,  both  love  and  hate 
are  necessary  to  the  balance  of  the  cosmic 
sphere.  Culture  prepares  us  to  acquiesce 
in  this  state  of  things  as  part  of  the  uni- 
versal order.  While  recognizing  our  own 
right  and  duty  to  struggle  for  the  truth  as 
we  perceive  it,  we  acknowledge  the  same 
right  and  the  same  duty  in  our  opponents. 
For  some  reason  hidden  from  our  mortal 
ken  the  world  was  meant  to  be  so  gov- 
erned. Phenomenal  existence  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  becoming;  becoming 
implies  cohesion  and  dissolution;  both 
processes  involve  contention.  All  the 
soldiers  in  all  the  armies,  if  they  act  with 
energy,  sincerity,  disinterested  loyalty, 
serve  one  lord  and  master. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  higher  culture  should  involve  men 
in  supercilious  indifference,  or  cynical  ac- 
ceptance, or  the  Buddhistic  inertia  of  con- 
templation. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE    FIRST    AND    LAST    DAYS     OF     THE 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

"The spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed." 

King  John  iv.  2. 


It  was  on  the  9th  of  January,  1838,  that 
the  first  broad  gauge  engine,  the  Vulcan, 
made  its  trial  trip  in  England. 

At  that  time  only  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  were  avail- 
able even  for  experimental  purposes ; 
these  lay  between  West  Drayton  and  the 
"dog-kennel  bridge"  near  Taplow.  Yet 
so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  two  chief  arteries  of 
traffic,  that  despite  the  novelty  of  the  work, 
the  absence  of  engineering  data  or  prece- 
dents, the  abrupt  demand  for  iron  when 
rolling-mills  were  scarce,  and  legal  and 
Parliamentary  hindrances,  in  five  years 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  was 
built,  and' in  four  the  Great  Western  from 
London  to  Bristol.  The  construction  of 
the  principal  canals  in  Great  Britain  occu- 
pied half  a  century,  but  the  principal  rail- 
ways (except  the  Great  Northern)  were 
constructed  in  less  than  ten  years. 

The  first  engines  for  the  new  line  were 
delivered  by  canal  or  river,  at  West  Dray- 
ton or  Maidenhead  respectively,  and  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1838,  the  railway  was  opened 
from  the  temporary  station  near  Bishop's 
Road,  Paddington,  to  Maidenhead.* 

The  first  broad. gauge  engines  were  ten- 
tative in  character  and  had  very  large 
wheels,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
but  with  small  cylinders  and  insufficient 
boiJer  power.  One  or  two  of  the  early 
broad  gauge  locomotives  were  still  more 
ambitious,  and  by  means  of  toothed  gear- 
ing the  size  of  the  driving  wheels  were 
made  equal  to  twelve  and  even  eighteen 
feet.f  As  might  be  imagined,  these  en- 
gines were  a  constant  source  of  anxiety, 
and  they  frequently  had  to  be  repaired 
during  the  night  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
next  day's  work.  A  few  months  later, 
Mr.  Gooch,  the  locomotive  engineer  of 
the  line,  was  asked  to  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  a  more  powerful  and  simpler 
class  of  engine ;  and  early  in  1840  the 
Firefly  class  came  into  use  and  ran  at 
a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  a 
heavy  train  attached. 

*  When  the  railway  was  first  opened  as  far  as 
Maidenhead,  the  celebrated  Bath  passenger  coach, 
the  Beaufort  Hunt,  used  to  travel  up  and  down  from 
Maidenhead  to  London  on  a  truck. 

t  In  Mr.  Ackworth's  interesting  volume  on  the 
*^  Railways  of  England,"  some  description  of  the  Hur- 
ricane and  Thunderer,  two  of  these  locomotives  of 
exceptional  build,  will  be  found  on  pages  253-4. 


In  these  early  days  of  railways  when 
trains  were  few  and  ran  at  long  intervals, 
and  the  telegraph  had  not  come  into  use, 
great  risks  were  run  through  want  ot 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  trains. 
To  give  at  random  two  instances  of  this  :  — ■ 

The  philosopher  Babbage  in  his  life 
records  on  one  occasion  on  a  "Sunday,  the 
only  day  available  for  experiments,  that 
he  arrived  at  the  terminus  a  few  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed,  and  was  told 
by  the  official  placed  at  his  disposal  that 
he  was  to  travel  on  the  north  line  [/.^.,  the 
up  one]. 

As  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  usual  regula- 
tions I  inquired  very  minutely  into  the  au- 
thority upon  which  it  rested.  Being  satisfied 
on  this  point,  I  desired  him  to  order  out  my 
train  immediately.  He  returned  with  the 
news  that  the  fireman  had  neglected  his  duty, 
but  that  the  engine  would  be  ready  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  officer  took 
pains  to  assure  me  that  there  was  no  danger 
on  whichever  line  we  might  travel,  as  there 
could  be  no  engine  except  our  own  on  either 
line  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  mes- 
senger arrived  soon  after  to  inform  me  that 
the  obstructions  had  been  removed,  and  that 
I  could  now  pass  upon  the  south  which  was 
the  proper  line. 

While  we  were  conversing  together,  my 
ear,  which  had  become  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  distant  sound  of  an  engine,  told  me  that 
one  was  approaching.  I  mentioned  it  to  the 
railway  official  —  he  did  not  hear  it,  and  said : 
**  Sir,  it  is  impossible."  "  Whether  possible 
or  impossible,"  I  said,  "  an  engine  is  coming; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  see  its  steam." 
The  sound  soon  became  evident  to  both,  and 
our  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  to  the  ex- 
pected quarter.  The  white  cloud  of  steam 
now  faintly  appeared  in  the  distance ;  I  soon 
perceived  the  line  it  occupied,  and  then  turned 
to  watch  my  companion's  countenance.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  I  saw  it  slightly  change, 
and  he  said  :  "  It  is  indeed  on  the  north  line. " 

Knowing  that  it  would  stop  at  the  engine 
house,  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  that  spot. 
I  found  a  single  engine,  from  which  Brunei, 
covered  with  smoke  and  blacks,  had  just  de- 
scended. We  shook  hands,  and  I  inquired 
what  brought  my  friend  here  in  such  a  plight 
Brunei  told  me  that  he  had  posted  from  Bris- 
tol to  meet  the  only  train  at  the  furthest  point 
of  the  rail  then  open,  but  had  missed  it. 
**  Fortunately,"  he  said,  "  I  found  this  engine 
with  its  fire  up,  so  I  ordered  it  out,  and  have 
driven  it  the  whole  way  up  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour." 

I  then  told  him  that  but  for  the  merest  acci- 
dent of  a  delay  I  should  have  met  him  on  the 
same  line  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles,  and  that 
I  had  attached  to  my  engine  my  experimental 
carriage,  and  three  wagons  with  thirty  tons  of 
iron.  I  inquired  what  course  he  would  have 
pursued  if  he  had  perceived  another  engine 
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iriCeting  him  upon  his  own  line  ?  Brunei  said 
in  such  a  case  he  should  have  put  on  all  the 
steam  he  could  command,  with  a  view  to 
driving  off  the  opposite  engine  by  the  superior 
velocity  of  his  own. 

Incidentally,  the  extract  above  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  outskirts  of  London. 
It  would  be  difficult  now  to  hear  or  see  an 
engine  at  any  similar  distance  from  a 
London  terminus. 

The  second  illustration  is  given  in  the 
recently  published  selection  from  the 
diaries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch*  (p.  49),  and 
has  reference  to  the  summer  of  1841. 

Only  one  line  of  rails  through  the  Box  Tun- 
nel was  complete  on  the  first  days  open,t  and 
the  trains  had  therefore  to  be  worked  through 
it  on  a  single  line.  I  undertook  to  accompany 
all  the  trains  through  the  tunnel,  and  did  so 
the  first  day  and  night,  also  the  second  day, 
Intending  to  be  relieved  when  the  Mail  came 
down  on  the  second  night.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  we  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  a  fearful  accident.  I  was  going 
through  the  tunnel  with  the  last  up-train,  when 
I  fancied  I  saw  some  green  lights  placed  as 
they  were  in  front  of  our  trains.  A  second's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  Mail 
coming  down.  I  lost  no  time  in  reversing  the 
engine  I  was  on,  and  running  back  to  Box 
Station  with  my  train  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
when  the  Mail  came  down  behind  me.  The 
policeman  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel  had  made 
some  blunder,  and  sent  on  the  train  when  it 
arrived  there.  Had  the  tunnel  not  been 
pretty  clear  of  steam  we  must  have  met  in  full 
career,  and  the  smash  would  have  been  fear- 
ful, cutting  short  my  career  also  I 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir  Daniel  Gooch's 
diaries  appear  only  in  an  abridged  form, 
as  they  would  otherwise  throw  a  most  in- 
teresting light  upon  the  early  days  of  a 
new  epoch  in  which  he  took  a  more  con- 
spicuous part  behind  the  scenes  than  is 
generally  known,  having  from  the  modesty 
of  his  disposition  kept  in  the  background. 

Writing  in  1838-9,  Sir  Daniel  says  :  — 

When  I  look  back  upon  that  time  it  is  a 
marvel  to  me  that  we  escaped  serious  acci- 
dents! It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  take 
an  engine  out  on  the  line  to  look  for  a  late 
train  that  was  expected,  and  many  times  have 
I  seen  the  train  coming  and  reversed  the  en- 

•  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 
1893. 

t  "  Box  Tunnel."  says  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  "  had  a 
very  pretty  effect  for  the  couple  of  days  it  was  worked 
as  a  single  line  from  the  number  of  candles  used  by  the 
men  working  on  the  unfinished  line ;  it  was  a  perfect 
illumination  extending  through  the  whole  tunnel  nearly 
two  miles  long," 

Brunei's  caustic  letter  to  an  eminent  geoloRist  in 
1842  on  the  subject  of  this  tunnel  will  be  remembered 
by  many  readers  of  his  life. 
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gine,  and  ran  back  out  of  its  wa)  as  quickly 
as  I  could.  What  would  be  saic.  of  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  now } 

And  the  speeds  run  in  those  days  were 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  previous  num- 
bers of  Temple  Bar*  some  instances  have 
been  given  of  these,  and  we  find  from  the 
work  just  quoted  from  f  that  on  the  19th 
July,  1843,  a  train  with  the  prince  consort 
came  up  from  Bristol  to  London  in  two 
hours  and  four  minutes  (one  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles).:}: 

I  was  in  a  compartment  [says  Babbage]  in 
conversation  with  three  eminent  engineers 
when  one  of  them  remarked  the  unusual  speed 
of  the  train  ;  my  neighbor  on  my  left  took  out 
his  watch  and  noted  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  distance  posts,  whence  it  appeared  that 
we  were  then  travelling  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
eight  miles  an  hour. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  on  one  occasion 
left  Exeter  at  5.20  P.M.  and  was  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  little  after 
ten  the  same  evening. 

Great  as  the  speeds  then  were  on  the 
broad  gauge  (and  the  Great  Western  was 
the  pioneer  of  fast  travelling,  and  its  Ex- 
eter Express  of  1845  was  far  in  advance 
of  that  on  any  other  line,  and  only  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  slower  than  that  of  to-day), 
further  improvements  were  still  to  be 
made,  and  in  1846  engines  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  and  Great  Britain  class  were 
introduced,  which  have  never  been  ex' 
celled,  unless  by  the  still  more  colossal 
engines  in  use  for  a  time  on  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway. 

These  magnificent  engines  (which  were 
originally  built  with  an  iron  sentry  box  at 
the  end  of  the  tender  for  a  third  man  on 
the  lookout)  continued  in  use  until  a  few 
weeks  ago.  A  pair  of  these  locomotives 
should  be  mounted,  under  cover,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  Paddington  platform  (on 
a  marble  pedestal  and  protected  by  low 
railings)  as  a  record  of  the  past  greatness 
of  the  line.  For  power,  speed,  or  safety, 
they  have  never  i^een  approached,  and  a 
striking  instance  of  this  was  shown  by 
the  behavior  of  the  Prometheus  at  West 
Drayton  in  1874,  through  which  many 
lives  were  spared. 

Though  impossible  to  improve  upon 
these  engines  during  the  succeeding  half 
century,  great  changes  took  place  in  other 
railway  matters. 

•  Ttmplt  Bar  for  January,  1884,  atid  September, 
1885. 

t  Diaries  ol  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  p.  5a. 

X  This  was  before  the  CJreat  VVestern  suffered  from 
the  incubus  of  the  Swindon  Refreshment  Rooms. 
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The  electric  telegraph  (at  first  regarded 
by  the  public  as  merely  a  toy,  and  in- 
spected as  a  curiosity  at  a  charge  of  one 
shilling  and  schools  half  price)  came  grad- 
ually into  practical  use,  a  system  of  signal- 
ling grew  up,  and  revolving  discs,  of 
picturesque  shape,  when  lofty  and  pierced 
through,  gradually  gave  way  to  semaphores 
—  the  signal  cabin  and  its  accompanying 
ink-pot  and  register  came  into  being; 
points  were  operated  from  the  cabins  in- 
stead of  in  situ,  and  afterwards  were 
interlocked ;  trains  were  advised  by  tele- 
graph, open  carriages  gave  way  to  closed 
ones,  luggage  was  put  into  vans  instead 
of  being  stowed  upon  the  roof;  slip- 
coaches,  saloon,  dining,  and  sleeping  car- 
riages, and  American  cars  came  into 
fashion,  and  were  mounted  upon  easy 
"  bogie "  trucks ;  and  vacuum  or  com- 
pressed air-brakes  supplanted  the  less 
powerful  hand-brakes.  The  "  block " 
system  (protection  by  distance  instead  of 
by  time,  which  was  only  theoretical)  was 
adopted.  One-sided  stations  were  gradu- 
ally weeded  out,  and  with  the  advent  of 
relief  lines  fast  traffic  separated  from  slow. 
On  some  lines  even  water  is  caught  up  in 
the  tenders  of  the  engines  without  any 
stoppage  taking  place.  The  iron  railings 
and  Continental  restrictions  in  regard  to 
platforms  were  abolished,  unless  perhaps 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  or  at  a  few  anti- 
quated South  Eastern  stations,  or  London 
stations  of  the  smaller  companies,  and 
through  bookings  and  through  carriages 
instituted,  and  competing  routes  brought 
into  play. 

This  country  has  reaped  to  the  full  the 
benefit  of  private  enterprise,  and  the 
traveller  can  the  more  appreciate  these 
benefits  when  he  compares  them  with  the 
discomfort  *  and  stagnation  of  State  gov- 
erned railways  abroad. 

u. 

The  burden  which  the  obstinacy  of 
Stephenson  has  imposed  for  all  time  upon 
this  and  other  countries  has  already 
begun  to  be  severely  felt  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  developing  traffic.f 
The  costly  extravagance  of  the  engineer 
of  the  Kilsby  mistake  had,  however,  its 
apparent  triumph  for  a  time,  and  narrow 
gauge  lines  were  adopted  in  the   centre 

*  Amongst  other  inconveniences  on  the  Continent  a 
prominent  place  may  be  given  to  the  over-heated  car- 
riages, so  injurious  to  health,  and  one  heard  with  much 
regret  of  some  experiments  with  steam-warmed  car- 
riages last  winter  on  the  Midland. 

t  An  instance  of  this  may  be  noticed  daily  in  London 
in  the  over-crowded  carriages  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  altered  from  broad  to  narrow  gauge. 


and  north  of  England.*  No  account  was 
to  be  taken  of  the  future  requirements  of 
transit,  and  a  dimension  arrived  at  by  hap- 
hazard was  allowed  to  control  the  railway 
destinies  of  the  country  ! 

Safety,  speed,  and  comfort  were  taken 
but  little  account  of.f  Economy  still 
less  !  For  every  two  wide  gauge  trains 
three  narrow  had  to  be  run  ;  for  the  wages 
of  every  six  men  the  wages  of  nine  had  to 
be  substituted  for  all  time  ;  and  extra  fuel 
and  oil  to  be  consumed,  besides  wear  and 
tear  of  rails  and  signals  morj  frequently 
in  use,  and  the  difficulty  of  "crossing" 
more  trains  on  single  lines.  Against  the 
greater  carrying  power  of  the  superior 
gauge  merely  has  to  be  set  the  width  of 
the  line  four  feet  additional  —  or  less  than 
half  an  acre  on  each  mile  run. 

At  a  large  public  dinner  [says  Babbage]  I 
sat  next  to  George  Stephenson.  ...  I  felt 
that  the  fairest  opportunity  I  could  desire  of 
ascertaining  my  friend's  real  opinion  of  the 
gauge  had  now  arrived.  "  Now,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son," I  said,  "will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you 
to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  no  railways 
whatever  existed,  and  yet  that  you  were  in 
possession  of  that  large  amount  of  knowledge 
which  you  have  derived  from  your  experience. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  you  were  con- 
sulted respecting  the  gauge  of  a  system  of 
railways  about  to  be  inaugurated,  would  you 
advise  the  gauge  of  4  feet  Zy^  inches?" 
"  Not  exactly  that  gauge,"  said  the  creator  of 
railroads;  "I  would  take  a  few  inches  more, 
but  a  very  few."  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
this  admission  (from  the  champion  of  the 
narrow-gauge),  though  I  confess  it  reminded 
me  of  the  frail  one  who,  when  reproached  by 
her  immaculate  friend  with  having  had  a  child, 
an  ecclesiastical  license  not  being  first  ob- 
tained —  urgedj  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, that  it  was  such  a  very  small  one. 

For  reasons  of,  policy,  however,  the 
broad  gauge  systern  was  doomed  in  the 
hour  of  its  success.^  It  got  as  far  north 
as  Birmingham  in  1852,  and  trains  by  a 
longer  route  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  miles  actually  arrived  in  the  same 
time  as  those  by  the  direct  route  (one 

*  I  also  acknowledge  having  on  many  occasions 
differed  with  Stephenson  (and  that  in  common  with 
almost  all  other  engineers),  because  it  appeared  to  me 
he  did  not  look  on  the  concern  with  a  liberal  and  ex- 
panded view,  but  with  a  microscopic  eye,  magnifying 
details,  and  pursuing  a  petty  system  of  parsimony  very 
proper  in  a  private  colliery,  or  in  a  small  undertaking, 
but  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  national  work.  ( Vignoles. 
Life,  p.  117.) 

t  Among  striking  examples  of  lives  saved  on  the 
broad  gauge,  refer  to  the  reports  on  the  Langley(i84s), 
Bullo  (1868),  West  Drayton  (1874).  or  Bourton  (1876) 
accidents.  Had  these  occurred  on  the  narrow  gauge, 
it  is  terrible  to  contemplate  the  loss  of  life  or  injury 
which  must  have  taken  place. 

%  No  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  broad  gauge 
line  were  laid  before  a  change  of  policy  took  place. 
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hundred  and  thirteen  miles)  on  the  narrow 
gauge. 

This  northern  extension  was  the  first  to 
be  discontinued  on  account  of  an  amalga- 
mation with  a  great  number  of  narrow 
gauge  lines  which  shortly  afterwards  took 
place  in  the  Midlands.  The  South  Wales 
line,  to  avoid  transhipment  of  coal,  etc., 
was  next  converted  in  1872,*  and  a  year 
or  two  later,  1874,  the  Weymouth  section 
and  lines  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  luxury  of  such  travelling  combined 
as  it  was  with  an  ideal  road  laid  on  massive 
longitudinal  baulks  of  timber  f  [instead  of 
the  vibratory  cross-sleepers  commonly 
employed,  to  the  fatigue  and  detriment  of 
health  of  persons  sensitive  to  the  jarring 
action  they  give  rise  to,  in  more  or  less 
degree,  according  to  the  style  in  which  the 
road  is  maintained  and  the  weight  and 
quantity  of  material  put  in]  was  not  will- 
ingly surrendered  by  those  resident  in 
the  big  cities  and  towns  of  the  west  of 
England,  and  it  was  not  until  the  present 
summer  that  any  change  was  made  with  a 
view  to  render  uniform  the  gauge  through- 
out England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.^ 

Preparations,  however,  had  been  on 
foot  for  many  years  ;  carriages,  and  even 
engines,  were  built  of  narrow  gauge  pat- 
tern and  mounted  temporarily  on  broad 
gauge  wheels. § 

III. 

As  some  mention  has  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  papers  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  to  close  the  most  important  part 
of  their  line  approaching  London  for  three 
days  to  alter  the  points  in  a  distance  of 
some  two  miles,  one  was  curious  to  know 
how  long  the  Great  Western  would  be  in 
altering  the  gauge  of  over  two  hundred 
miles  of  line  in  the  west  of  England,  as 
according  to  the  same  calculation,  even  if 
the  work  was  merely  confined  to  points, 
the  time  required  would  have  been  over 
three  hundred  days. 

Notice,  however,  appeared  that  the  con- 
version  would   be   effected  on  Saturday, 

•  On  which  occasion  the  traffic  was  carried  on  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  on  a  single  line  of  rails,  while  the 
other  was  being  altered. 

t  "  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,"  says  Vignoles 
in  one  of  his  reports,  *'  that  the  true  principle  of  form- 
ing the  upper  works  of  a  railway  is  by  placing  the  rails 
sustained  throughout  the  entire  length  upon  wood." 

t  A  few  purely  local  lines  do  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion, such  as  for  instance  the  Festiniog  Slate  Railway. 

§  The  gauge  comn^ssioners  appointed  by  Parliament 
in  1845  in  their  report  said :  "  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  ob- 
serve here  that  the  public  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
present  rate  of  speed  and  the  increased  accommodation 
of  the  railway  carriages  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Great  Western  Company. 


May  21,  and  Sunday,  May  22.  The  usual 
service  of  trains  would  run  (broad  gauge) 
on  Friday,  and  the  same  (narrow  gauge) 
on  Monday. 

That  it  should  be  possible  to  effect  so 
great  a  change  in  such  a  limited  space  of 
time  was  alone  due  to  the  perfectness  of 
the  organization,  and  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  every  detail  beforehand.  Every  bolt 
and  screw  throughout  the  system  was 
taken  off  beforehand,  oiled,  and  tempora- 
rily replaced  ;  the  transoms  were  measured 
and  the  place  marked  where  they  were  to 
be  sawn  through ;  the  ballast  was  dug  out, 
and  in  special  places  a  third  rail  put  in  at 
crossings,  points,  tunnels,  and  gradients. 
Time-tables  were  prepared  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  old  rolling-stock,  and  large 
reserves  of  engines,  carriages,  and  trucks 
of  the  new  pattern  parked  at  Swindon. 

On  Thursday,  May  19th,  several  thou- 
sand men  began  to  arrive  from  different 
parts  of  the  system  in  special  trains  to  re- 
inforce the  ordinary  local  staff,  and  brought 
with  them  tents,  straw,  food,  and  tools. 
On  Friday  the  new  men  took  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  altered 
some  of  the  sidings  in  the  goods  yards, 
and  began,  later  in  the  day,  to  cut  through 
some  of  the  transoms. 

Their  white  tents,  supplied  from  Lon- 
don, were  pitched  at  intervals  by  the  rail- 
side  and  stood  out  conspicuously,  some- 
times against  the  blue  sea  and  red  cliffs 
near  Dawlish,  sometimes  against  the  fresh 
May  green  of  the  Devonshire  woodlands. 

Friday  was  the  final  day  of  the  full  size 
gauge,  and  crowds  of  people  assembled  at 
various  points  along  the  line  to  witness 
the  passing  of  the  last  broad  gauge  train, 
and  the  express  to  Plymouth  was  said  to 
have  been  photographed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  times  during  its  journey. 

The  very  engines  appeared  self-con- 
scious of  the  impending  change,  and  the 
Lightning,  or  Amazon  proudly  swept  past 
in  irresistible  might  without  a  tremor  in 
the  nearly  silent  majesty  of  a  power  which 
seemed  almost  exerted  without  effort,  so 
great  was  the  energy  and  momentum  of 
their  giant  force. 

The  countenances  of  their  drivers  were 
serious,  and  at  stopping-stations  farewell 
salutations  were  regretfully  exchanged. 
At  some  of  the  larger  stations  veteran  tf«r- 
ployis^  some,  no  doubt,  from  their  grey 
hair  and  venerable  appearance,  on  half-pay, 
came  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  the  co- 
lossal proportions  of  a  past  era,  with  the 
vicissitudes  and  successes  of  which  they 
had  themselves  been  identified. 

Nor  were  the  public  at  large  less  inter- 
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ested,  and  every  point  of  vantage  along 
the  line  was  occupied  on  the  morrow  by 
spectators.  At  Ashburton,  when  the  last 
train  left,  the  locomotive  was  enveloped  in 
crape  by  the  Portreevine  of  that  ancient 
town.  At  other  places  fog  signals  were 
discharged  by  the  passage  of  the  train. 

There  will  be  many  mourners  [said  the 
Times]  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  death 
of  the  famous  broad  gauge  express  engines, 
the  width  of  whose  boilers  and  fireboxes 
makes  them  impossible  on  a  narrow  gauge 
road.  Full  of  years  and  honors  they  pass  to 
their  well-earned  rest,  for  their  ages  ranging 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-six  years,  have  already 
far  surpassed  the  allotted  span  of  locomotive 
life,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the  family,  the 
Great  Britain  can  claim  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  father  of  every  great  express 
now  running  in  the  world,  from  the  Orient 
Express  to  the  Washington  Limited.  In  1845 
when  other  companies  were  quite  content  with 
speeds  of  thirty  or  at  best  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  the  express  to  Bristol  took  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes.  In  1892  the  best  narrow 
gauge  express  to  Birmingham,  which  is  five 
miles  nearer  London,  takes  but  five  minutes 
less.  To  Exeter  the  time  was  four  hours  and 
a  half,  and  the  best  express  to-day  to  Liver- 
pool, practically  the  same  distance,  is  four 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  And  it  is  not 
speed  only  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the 
broad  gauge.  The  huge  Great  Western  car- 
riages, as  they  were  then  considered,  mounted 
on  six  wheels,*  and  in  which  —  such  was  the 
tale  the  wondering  travellers  told — a  man 
could  actually  stand  upright,  were  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  luxurious  dining  and  sleeping 
saloon  cars  of  to-day,  and  it  was  the  Great 
Western  also  which  first  admitted  second 
class  passengers  to  its  crack  trains. 

The  broad  gauge  died  game.  The  last 
night  express  to  Plymouth  went  forward 
though  it  did  not  arrive  until  after  mid- 
night on  Saturday  morning,  and  a  few 
minutes  only  after  its  arrival  the  peremp- 
tory order  was  given  to  clear  the  road  of 
all  wide  gauge  stock,  and  it  had  forthwith 
to  recommence  its  journey  back  to  Swin- 
don. 

The  evacuation  of  the  line  and  mobil- 
ization of  the  rolling-stock  in  the  night  of 
Friday-Saturday,  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  military  movement.     Positive  orders 

♦  AH  the  other  early  railways,  servilely  following  the 
pattern  of  horse  vehicles,  adopted  the  uncomfortable 
lour-wheeled  coaches  still  unfortunately  to  be  met  with, 
and  which,  besides  their  unsteadiness,  are  veritable 
death-traps  in  event  of  any  axle  giving  way  —  especially 
a  leading  one.  The  Bristol  and  Exeter  carriages  were 
exceptionally  well  constructed  with  double  roofs  to 
keep  o£E  the  heat  in  summer,  and  with  double  windows 
to  admit  air  but  reject  draught  or  dust.  The  second 
window  was  composed  of  very  fine  wire  gauze,  through 
which  the  air  was  filtered  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
train. 


were  issued  from  Swindon  that  not  a  vehi- 
cle was  to  be  left  behind,  and  in  conse- 
quence  a  continual  stream  of  trains  poured 
through  all  night  on  their  eastward  jour- 
ney. Every  branch  gave  up  its  stock,  and 
by  its  varied  character  gave  some  index 
to  the  daily  life  and  occupations  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Fish  trucks  from  St.  Ives  or  cattle 
trucks  from  the  moorland  branches  were 
sandwiched  between  long  series  of  ghostly 
empty  trains  of  passenger  vehicles.  Oc- 
casionally through  the  summer  night,  a 
train  of  sick  engines  from  the  locomotive 
depots  at  Newton  Abbot  or  Plymouth, 
some  of  which  had  not  been  exposed  to 
daylight  for  many  years,  ran  through. 
Ancient  patterns  of  vehicles  were  brought 
to  light  in  which  the  history  of  many  past 
transitions  were  as  legibly  written  as  the 
information  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  geolo- 
gist by  the  discovery  of  a  particular  type 
of  fossil.  Torquay  and  Plymouth,  on  the 
other  hand,  yielded  specimens  of  the  most 
modern  types.  So  punctually  were  all 
orders  carried  out,  that  in  a  few  hours 
only  the  entire  rolling-stock  of  a  large 
railway  was  "  called  in,"  without  any  hitch 
or  delay,  though  part  of  the  line  being 
single  gauge,  way  had  to  be  made  occa- 
sionally for  westward  trains  also. 

The  last  of  the  leviathans  was  due  to 
reach  Exeter  at  4  A.M.  on  Saturday,  but  it 
was  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  when  it 
arrived  in  charge  of  one  of  the  superior 
officials  of  the  company.  As  it  stopped 
at  each  place  on  its  journey  a  printed 
notice  was  left  with  the  station-master. 
"7y»>  zs  the  last  broad  gauge  train  to 
travel  over  the  line  between  Penzance  and 
Exeter^''  and  the  station-master  in  turn 
then  filled  in  a  printed  certificate  handing 
over  his  portion  of  the  line  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  engineering  department 
from  Swindon.  Thus  by  night  were  the 
death-warrants  of  Brunei's  masterpiece 
signed. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  daylight  ap- 
peared on  Saturday  the  men  assembled  all 
along  the  line  from  Exeter  to  Truro,  and 
on  the  branch  lines  also,  and  commenced 
work  on  the  down  line.  The  previous 
evening  they  had  sawn  through  the  tran- 
soms on  the  up  line,  and  the  last  thirty 
trains  ran  through  in  perfect  safety  and 
without  undue  oscillation  on  the  massive 
longitudinals  of  the  Brunei  framework, 
without  cross  timbers,  without  iron  ties, 
and  without  the  surrounding  ballast. 
Commencing  soon  after  three  o'clock,  one 
portion  of  the  line  was  levered  into  its 
new  positipn  by  breakfast  time,  and  by 
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midday  no  trace  of  broad  gauge  was  left. 
The  new  track,  puny  and  insignificant  by 
contrast,  iiad  taken  its  place. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  distant 
smoke  of  a  locomotive  was  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  first 
narrow  gauge  engine  on  the  main  line  of 
the  South  Devon  Railway  made  its  ap- 
pearance, creeping  along  cautiously  on  the 
new  road  not  yet  fully  consolidated.  In 
less  than  ten  hours  from  the  start  it  was 
possible  to  run  vehicles  of  the  new  pat- 
tern over  the  line,  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  strength  and  diligence  of  the  plate- 
layers. 

The  weather,  also,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  excellent  light,  fine  weather,  with- 
out excess  of  heat,  and  with  a  refreshing 
breeze,  permitting  every  exertion  to  be 
made.  xMuch,  however,  had  still  to  be 
done.  The  cant  of  the  curves  had  to  be 
readjusted  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion, the  screwing  up  of  the  ties  to  be 
completed,  points  reconnected,  ballast  put 
back,  and  defective  parts  of  the  new  line 
repacked,  so  that  some  work  still  remained 
to  be  completed  on  Sunday. 

The  broad  gauge  stock  which  reached 
Swindon  on  Saturday  occupied  many  miles 
of  sidings,  temporarily  laid  down  in  readi- 
ness for  the  occasion.  These  were  filled 
by  a  serried  mass  of  passenger  carriages, 
goods  wagons,  and  in  another  part,  silent 
and  deserted  engines,  from  the  big 
Dragon  to  the  little  four-wheeled  Owl. 
Passenger  carriages,  built  as  narrow  gauge 
ones,  were  lifted  in  a  few  hours  from  their 
broad  gauge  bogie  trucks  and  lowered 
upon  new  ones  of  smaller  width,  and  these 
were  running  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  A  good  many  of  the  hermaph- 
rodite engines  —  built  to  serve  for  either 
gauge— were  also  converted  in  a  few 
days  and  equally  promptly  restored  to  ac- 
tive service. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  special  ar- 
rangements were  in  force  for  the  carriage 
of  the  mails,  and  the  night  mail  —  between 
Exeter  and  Plymouth  —  ran  over  the  Lon- 
don and  South  Western  metals.  West  of 
Plymouth  mails  were  conveyed  by  steam- 
er. Some  narrow  gauge  rolling-stock  was 
also  brought  to  Plymouth  by  th.e  Oke- 
hampton  route  for  service  on  Monday.* 
Shortly  after  midnight  on  Sunday,  thanks 
to  the  engineering  feat  which  had  been  so 
successfully  performed,  the  re-occupation 
of  the  line  took  place,  train  after  train  of 
empty  vehicles  in  swift  succession  passing 

•  A  small  quantity  of  narrow  gauge  stock  had  also 
been  conveyed  westward  in  "crocodile,"  trucks— ones 
with  very  low  bodies.  | 


through  to  come  on  active  duty  on  Monday 
morning.  Indeed,  so  excellent  were  the 
arrangements  made  that  all  the  usual  trains 
ran  on  time  on  that  day  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  Mr.  Foxwell  —  not  easily 
satisfied  in  the  matter  of  expresses  —  was 
able  to  record  in  a  London  newspaper  that 
one  of  the  principal  up-trains  was  even 
checked  for  being  before  time.* 

New  rolling-stock  of  a  very  comfortable 
pattern  was  brought  into  use,  and  Midland 
and  North  Western  carriages  appeared  at 
Torquay  for  the  first  time  on  Monday. 

An  extra  service  of  narrovv  gauge  trains 
was  called  into  requisition  on  Tuesday  to 
convey  home  the  additional  force  of  plate- 
layers and  gangers  who  had  arrived  the 
previous  week  in  broad  gauge  trains. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  fortunately  only 
three  casualties  were  recorded. 

Accustomed  to  judge  our  army  by  the 
appearance  of  the  noisy  and  disorderly 
striplings  left  behind  at  home,  instead  of 
the  full-grown  and  well-set-up  men  on  ser- 
vice abroad,  the  accumulation  in  one 
locality  of  so  large  a  body  of  disciplined 
men  in  a  few  hours  was  a  significant  plea 
for  long  service. 

The  fatiguing  work  performed  with  so 
much  will  and  alacrity  by  these  vigorous 
fellows,  laboring  for  nearly  seventeen 
hours  at  a  stretch,  showed  what  reserve 
material  exists  in  the  country  in  event  of 
any  contingency,  and  it  is  greatly  to  their 
credit  that  not  a  single  man  was  met  with 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  or  drunk. 

These  men,  whose  average  of  age  ap- 
peared about  thirty,  were  drafted  from 
different  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
served  by  the  Great  Western,  and  some  of 


*  Mr.  Foxvvell's  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 
couched  in  the  following  words:  '*  It  has  been  said  that 
sudden  conversions  are  never  to  be  relied  upon.  No 
one  would  assent  to  this  proposition  after  travelling  in 
the  up  Cornishman  to-day.  This  train  is  timed  to  leave 
Penzance  at  11. 10,  and  to  reach  Paddington  at  7.50. 
Considering  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  line  from 
Penzance  to  Exeter  (132  miles),  this  represents  a  suffi- 
ciently hard  task.  To-day,  therefore,  being  the  first 
on  which  the  Cornish  express  was  to  run  narrow  gauge, 
over  a  track  which  had  just  been  changed  from  broad 
gauge  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  no  one  (except  the 
drivers)  thought  it  possible  for  the  train  to  keep  time, 
at  any  rate  along  the  section  from  Truro  to  Plymouth, 
which  is  composed  (or  discomposed)  of  incessant  curves 
and  thirty-three  trestle  viaducts. 

"  However,  it  was  on  this  section  that  we  did  best, 
for  at  each  stopping  station  we  had  to  wait  till  our  time 
was  up,  and  then  we  ran  into  North  Road  too  soon. 
Not  once  were  we  checked  by  any  weak  spot  in  the 
road  so  recently  relaid.  Finally,  after  being  snubbed 
all  the  way  up  for  being  too  forward,  we  shut  off  steam 
two  and  a  half  miles  outside  Paddington,  and  stopped 
at  the  platform  at  7.46  —that  is,  four  minutes  before 
our  time. 

"  In  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  na- 
tions, I  am  content  to  be  an  Englishman  just  now. 
"  Vours  truly, 

' '  May  23.  "  E.  FOXWBLL.'  * 
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them  had  never  seen  the  sea  before ;  one 
man,  indeed,  was  overheard  to  express 
some  indistinct  ideas  about  the  time  of 
the  tides  being  controlled  from  the  gen- 
eral manager's  office  at  Paddington,  and 
was  told  instead  that  the  times  were  fixed 
by  the  Admiralty ! 

Further  alterations  are  on  foot  in  South 
Devon  which  will  permit  shortly  of  im- 
provements being  made  in  the  service  of 
trains.  The  line  was  originally  laid  out 
for  the  atmospheric  system,  by  which  a 
temporary  success  and  very  high  speed  of 
travelling  was  attained  on  a  single  line, 
and  the  campanile  towers  at  some  of  the 
stations  still  remain  conspicuous  land- 
marks and  relics  of  a  most  ingenious 
scheme  which  broke  down  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  its  chief  organizer  Samuda 
before  the  perfecting  of  its  operations.* 
The  gradients  beyond  Newton  are  conse- 
quently not  originally  designed  for  loco- 
motive traffic,  and  in  Cornwall  —  from 
other  causes,  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  and  lowness  of  the  bankers'  bal- 
ance during  the  period  of  construction  ^ 
there  are  also  steep  banks  to  be  met  with, 
as  well  as  the  picturesque  bridges  step- 
ping boldly  across  ravine  and  valley  (once 
a  tracery  of  woodwork  spars  and  now 
being  gradually  replaced  by  more  solid 
and  less  artistic  granite). 

Progress  is  being  made  at  several  points, 
though  much  slower  than  it  should  be, 
with  the  doubling  of  the  line  on  the  east 
of  Plymouth,  and  no  doubt  before  long 
a  heavier  class  of  narrow  gauge  "  moun- 
tain engine  "than  the  ones  temporarily  in 
use  will  be  adopted.  The  catlike  agility 
of  the  Hunchbacks,  as  the  short-wheel- 
based  broad  gauge  locomotives  in  use 
west  of  Newton  have  sometimes  been 
called,  on  the  steeper  gradients  with  a 
heavy  load  has  to  be  matched  by  equally 
powerful  narrow  gauge  engines  of  similar 
weight. 

As  the  London  and  South  Western  are 
now  entering  Cornwall  from  Launceston, 
and  approaching  Bodmin  and  Truro,  with 
running  powers  even  to  Penzance,  this 
point  is  worthy  of  consideration,  inasmuch 
as  that  company  has  of  late  years  recon- 
structed its  locomotive  stock  upon  very 
powerful  lines.  (The  great  difficulty  which 
the  L.  S.  VV.  R.  has  to  contend  with  is  in 
the  original  building  of  the  line,  which 
resembles   the  teeth  of   a  saw  in  its  fre- 

*  It  is,  however,  open  to  much  doubt  whether  the 
action  of  the  weather  and  of  constant  wear  and  strain 
on  the  apparatus  could  be  counteracted.  In  the  South 
Devon  hne  the  last  was  exceptionally  great,  as  there 
was  then  no  telegraph  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  trains,  and  a  constant  vacuum  had  to  be  kept  up. 


queut  alternating  gradients.  Hence  the 
fast  trains  constantly  pant  up  one  side  of 
a  hill  and  then  rush  down  the  other,  with 
an  amount  of  oscillation  very  trying  to 
nervous  people). 

It  is  more  than  ever  imperative  now 
that  the  fast  trains  on  the  western  line 
should  cease  stopping  at  Swindon,*  and  a 
further  convenience  might  be  afforded  by 
the  starting  of  the  night  mail  trains  an 
hour  later  from  London,  Penzance,  and 
Milford.  Indeed,  a  great  portion  of  this 
time  could  be  recovered  upon  the  journey 
without  much  effort  or  danger  of  irregu- 
larity. 

The  extra  "  third  rail  "  between  Exeter 
and  London,  already  alas,  rusty,  remains  a 
few  months  longer  the  only  evidence  of 
the  magnificent  travelling  of  the  past,  but 
the  great  works  of  Brunei  at  Maiden- 
head, Hanwell,  Box,  Chepstow,  Saltash, 
etc.,  remain  as  an  imperishable  monument 
to  his  genius.  Another  great  work  has 
also  since  been  added  in  the  link  of  com- 
munications, that  of  Hawkshaw  and 
Walker,  the  Severn  Tunnel.  R.  B. 


*  Legal  difficulties  might  be  overcome  by  the  G.  W. 
becoming  in  turn  tenants  of  their  own  tenant  at  Swin- 
don Station.  They  could  afford  to  outbid  any  com- 
petitor, as  the  local  profit  upon  refreshments  could  not 
be  an  object  in  comparison  with  the  greater  one  at 
stake. 


From  The  Argosy. 
LIKE  FATHER,   LIKE  SON. 

Every  one  had  always  agreed  in  say- 
ing that  Major  Wodehouse  was  an  excel- 
lent father.  From  the  day  of  his  young 
wife's  death  he  had  devoted  himself  to  his 
son.  He  had  been  a  young  man  himself 
then,  but  he  had  not  thought  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  go  into  all  the  minutiae  con- 
cerning the  child's  food  and  clothes  ;  and 
the  smart  officer  playing  at  horses  with  his 
baby  boy,  and  a  little  later  instructing  him 
in  the  art  of  cricket,  was  considered  quite 
a  pretty  sight  at  Aldershot. 

And  the  major  had  met  with  no  disap- 
pointing rebuffs  at  the  hands  of  his  oflt 
spring.  Jack  Wodehouse  loved  his  father 
heartily,  and  from  the  time  when  he  tod- 
dled by  dadda's  side  in  a  white  frock  and 
a  scarlet  sash,  through  the  schoolboy 
stage  when  he  had  confided  all  his  esca- 
pades and  troubles  to  the  governor,  to  the 
days  of  his  full  manhood,  his  father  was 
his  best  and  dearest  friend.  Jack,  indeed, 
had  refused  to  go  into  the  army  because 
he  would  not  leave  his  father;  for  by  the 
time  the  lad's  profession  began  to  be  a 
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matter  of  discussion,  the  major  had  retired 
from  the  service,  and  had  settled  at  a 
pretty  place  called  Uplands  in  the  village 
of  Staunton,  and  Jack  preferred  to  be  ar- 
ticled to  a  solicitor  in  the  neighboring 
town  and  stay  at  home,  than  join  the  finest 
regiment  in  the  world,  and  quit  the  man 
who  had  been  to  him  father,  mother,  and 
brother  all  in  one. 

There  had  always  been  perfect  harmony 
between  these  two  ;  they  had  never  had 
what  people  call  words  ;  no  breath  of  dis- 
sension had  ever  marred  their  happiness. 
Nothing,  indeed,  had  ever  occurred  to 
disturb  their  beautiful  relations  till  one 
summer  day  when  they  met  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Mrs.  Layard's  house,  each  with 
flowers  in  his  hand.  Jack  was  two-and- 
thirty  now,  handsome  and  popular;  and 
the  major,  who  was  twice  his  age,  was 
handsome  and  popular  too  —  tall,  erect, 
with  eyes  that  were  still  keen,  and  a 
moustache  that  was  thick  if  it  was  iron- 
grey.  The  major's  flowers  had  been  tied 
by  the  gardener  into  a  stiff  bouquet ;  Jack's 
roses  had  been  thrust  agslhetically  into  a 
little  basket.  They  were  both  evidently 
offerings,  and  as  evidently  offerings  to  be 
made  to  Mrs.  Layard  —  a  recent  arrival 
in  the  village  —  or  to  her  pretty  daughter 
Kate.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Jack 
glared  at  his  father,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  the  major  frowned  at  his 
son.  But  they  had  no  time  to  speak, 
for  the  servant  came  quickly  to  the  door 
and  ushered  them  both  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mrs.  Layard's  drawing-room  was  cool 
and  pretty,  and  full  of  sweet  scents,  partly 
of  Indian  fans  and  cedar-wood  boxes,  and 
partly  of  mignonette  and  pinks  ;  and  Miss 
Kate,  coming  forward  to  receive  the  gen- 
tlemen in  a  white  gown  with  a  rosebud  at 
her  waist,  was  a  cool  and  pretty  and  sweet 
object. 

♦'  How  good  of  you  to  come  !  I  am  so 
sorry  my  mother  is  out,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  for  both.  "Let  me  give  you  some 
tea." 

Now,  thought  Jack,  was  his  father's 
opportunity.  Would  he  express  regret  at 
Mrs.  Layard's  absence,  and  say  that  he 
had  brought  her  some  flowers? 

*'  I  have  brought  you  a  few  roses.  Miss 
Layard,"  said  the  young  man  in  blunt 
haste.  "  I  don't  know  if  you  care  for 
roses,  but  if  you  will  accept " 

"Indeed,  I  love  roses!"  she  inter- 
rupted him.  "  How  good  of  you  to  have 
thought  of  me  !  And  how  pretty  they 
look  in  that  basket !" 

Then  it  was  the  major's  turn. 


"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  miss  Mrs. 
Layard,"  he  said.  ("So  far,  so  good," 
thought  Jack.)  "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  another  day.  But 
my  call  was  really  upon  you,  Miss  Layard. 
I  heard  you  say  you  were  fond  of  picotees, 
and  I  have  brought  you  two  or  three,  if 
you  will  honor  me  by  accepting  them." 

Kate  was  charmed.  She  thanked  the 
major  in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable, 
and  looked  at  the  scented  blossoms  as  if 
she  loved  them.  Then  she  poured  out  the 
tea,  chatting  brightly. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  say 
which  gentleman  Kate  preferred,  or  if  in- 
deed she  preferred  either.  She  was  used 
to  society,  and  she  was  seven  or  eight- 
and-twenty,  and  she  knew  quite  well  how 
to  entertain  a  father  and  son  without 
showing  her  own  hand.  So  she  inserted 
the  tiniest  soupqon  of  deference  into  her 
manner  towards  the  major,  and  just  the 
suggestion  of  pleasure-in-his-company  into 
her  way  with  Jack,  and  she  satisfied 
neither,  and  filled  both  of  them,  for  the 
first  time,  with  ugly  thoughts. 

The  major  took  his  leave  first,  and  it 
would  have  been  noticeable  to  any  one 
who  had  known  them  long  that  his  exit 
was  unnatural.  Usually  when  the  father 
and  son  paid  calls  together,  the  former 
would  arise  and  say,  "  Well,  my  boy,  I 
think  we  must  be  going,"  and  Jack  would 
respond  cheerily  and  jump  up  willingly. 
But  to-day  the  major  said  hesitatingly,  "I 
don't  know  if  you  are  coming.  Jack ;  "  and 
Jack,  who  had  been  listening  vaguely  to 
the  chatter  of  Miss  Kate's  young  brother, 
replied,  *' No,  I'm  just  going  to  see  this 
youngster's  guinea-pigs,  if  Miss  Layard 
will  allow  me." 

So  the  major  went  home  alone,  heavy 
hearted,  and  that  was  a  dismal  evening  at 
Uplands.  Even  the  servant  who  waited 
at  table  marked  the  constrained  conversa- 
tion, and  told  the  other  domestics  that 
♦'something  was  up."  A  great  mountain 
of  formality  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
sprung  up  between  the  two  men.  They 
talked  certainly,  but  they  talked  as  if  they 
had  been  acquaintances.  They  were  po- 
lite, and,  being  good-tempered  men,  they 
were  not  surly;  but  all  the  frankness  and 
the  fire  had  gone  out  of  their  intercourse. 
After  thirty-two  years  of  the  closest  affec- 
tion. Love  the  Beautiful  had  stepped  in 
and  struck  a  discordant  note. 

After  dinner.  Jack  murmured  a  few 
words  about  business,  and  withdrew  to  his 
own  sitting-room.  It  was  not  a  very  com- 
fortable apartment  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Jack  never  used  it.     His  father's  so- 
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called  study  had  been  the  general  living- 
room  of  the  two  ever  since  Uplands  became 
their  home,  and  there  they  had  made  them- 
selves snug,  and  accumulated  all  their 
precious  litter,  and  steeped  the  air  with  to- 
bacco smoke,  and  been  inordinately  happy. 
But  on  this  evening  Jack  felt  that  he  must 
be  alone,  and  he  therefore  stalked  across 
the  hall  to  the  room  which  was  called  his, 
shut  the  door  after  him  with  a  decided 
hand,  and  threw  himself  down  in  a  leather 
armchair  in  no  enviable  mood.  The  major 
did  much  the  same  in  the  room  opposite. 
He,  too,  shut  the  door  upon  his  sorrow, 
and  sat  down  sadly  to  ponder  the  situa- 
tion. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  house  was 
quiet  and  all  the  servants  in  bed,  Jack 
presented  himself  in  the  study. 

"  P'ather,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  the  major, 
without  looking  round. 

Somehow  the  major  looked  older.  He 
was  seated  low  down  in  his  easy-chair,  and 
his  spare  form  seemed  shrunken  ;  his  voice 
even  sounded  thinner.  Jack  stood  and 
looked  at  him  pitifully. 

"  Father,  which  of  us  two  is  to  go 
away.?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"We  will  settle  that  to-morrow,  my 
boy,"  replied  the  major. 

Then  he  rose  and  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height.  If  anything,  he  was  taller 
than  Jack,  and  he  was  very  dignified. 

"  It  is  a  misfortune,  my  boy,"  he  said 
gently,  "and,  as  you  say,  one  of  us  must 
go  away.  We  will  settle  which  to-morrow. 
Now  good-night,  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

He  bent  forward  and  kissed  Jack  as  if 
he  had  been  still  a  little  boy,  and  Jack  re- 
turned the  embrace. 

"  My  dear,  dear  father  ! "  he  murmured. 

"God  bless  you!"  said  the  major 
again. 

Then  the  two  men  lighted  their  candles 
and  went  up-stairs,  parting  at  the  major's 
door  with  a  close  hand-clasp. 

An  hour  later  the  major  softly  opened 
his  door  and  came  down-stairs  with  a 
Gladstone  bag  in  his  hand.  Entering  his 
study,  he  wrote  a  short  note,  and,  leaving 
it  on  the  table,  he  cautiously  opened  the 
window  and  went  out  into  the  warm  sum- 
mer night. 

Three  hours  afterwards,  Jack  also 
emerged  noiselessly  from  his  room  and 
descended  the  stairs.  He  carried  a  small 
portmanteau,  and  in  one  hand  he  held  a 
sealed  envelope,  which  he  deposited  on  the 
hall  table.  Then  he  let  himself  out  into 
the  fragrant  morning  air  and  disappeared 
rapidly  down  the  drive. 


When  the  servants  came  down  the  next 
morning,  they  found  the  front  door  un- 
bolted and  the  study  window  open,  and  a 
note  on  the  study  table  directed  to  Jack  in 
the  major's  writing,  and  a  note  on  the  hall 
table  directed  to  the  major  in  Jack's  writ- 
ing. And  the  bedrooms  of  both  gentlemen 
were  empt}',  and  some  of  their  clothes  and 
other  necessaries  were  gone.  The  butler 
hurried  off  to  the  station,  and  there  learnt 
that  his  old  master  had  left  Staunton  by 
the  mail-train  at  i  a.m.,  and  that  his 
young  master  had  departed  by  the  4  a.m. 
train,  and  that  both  had  booked  to  London. 
In  despair,  the  man  telegraphed  to  the 
hotel  where  Major  Wodehouse  and  his 
son  generally  slept  in  town,  to  their  bank- 
ers, and  to  Jack's  office.  But  no  one  could 
throw  any  light  upon  the  extraordinary 
event.  The  gentlemen  had  not  been  seen 
or  heard  of.  Only  an  undated  note  reached 
Jack's  partner  in  the  afternoon,  in  which 
Jack  stated  that  he  had  been  imperatively 
called  away  by  private  affairs  and  hoped 
that  his  sudden  absence  would  not  be 
inconvenient.  The  astonished  servants 
stood  aghast,  and  they  were  still  more  as- 
tonished when  upon  the  following  day, 
two  letters  were  delivered  at  Uplands,  one 
bearing  a  French  postmark  and  addressed 
by  the  major  to  his  son,  the  other  bearing 
a  German  postmark  and  addressed  by 
Jack  to  his  father. 

It  was  evident  that  something  had  driven 
the  two  men  apart,  but  that  each  believed 
the  other  to  be  at  home,  and  Jack's  part- 
ner took  upon  himself  to  desire  the  butler 
to  go  on  as  usual,  saying  that  no  doubt 
Major  Wodehouse  and  Mr.  John  would 
soon  return  or  communicate  with  their 
friends  or  servants. 

But  this  hope  proved  fallacious.  Every 
day  or  so  letters  came  from  the  major  to 
Jack,  and  from  Jack  to  the  major,  always 
with  a  fresh  postmark  as  if  they  were 
travelling  without  halt,  the  major's  letters 
always  from  France,  Jack's  always  from 
Germany.  It  was  certain  that  each  be- 
lieved the  other  to  be  at  home,  and  was 
eluding  pursuit  by  constant  movement, 
and  by  leaving  no  address  at  the  tempo- 
rary resting-places.  Jack's  partner  wrote 
to  both  at  various  posies  restantes,  but  got 
no  answer,  and  presently  he  gave  it  up. 

"It  is  a  mere  misunderstanding,  not  a 
quarrel,"  he  told  the  butler.  "  Any  one  of 
these  letters  would  give  us  the  key  to  the 
mystery;  but  we  have  no  right  to  open 
them,  so  long  as  we  are  assured  by  their 
regular  arrival  that  both  gentlemen  are 
alive.  Keep  the  place  in  order,  and  be 
sure  one  of  them  will  turn  up  in  time." 
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So  a  great  pile  of  letters  from  France 
and  Germany  accumulated ;  and  people 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  major  and  his  son,  and  made 
many  surmises,  and  suggested  numbers  of 
more  or  less  plausible  hypotheses  ;  and 
the  summer  grew  to  its  height  and  waned 
into  autumn,  and  autumn  frosts  and  falling 
leaves  began  to  herald  the  approach  of 
winter;  and  still  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
absentees;  and  as  Uplands  was  situated 
a  little  off  the  highroad,  out  of  sight  be- 
came out  of  mind,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Wodehouses  were  canvassed  less  and  less 
every  day. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  nuts  were 
ripe  and  the  Virginia  creeper  scarlet  and 
the  chrysanthemums  in  bloom,  that  Kate 
Layard  began  to  look  pale  and  languid, 
and  to  seem  as  if  she  were  moped  by  life 
in  the  country,  or  as  if,  at  all  events,  the 
air  of  Staunton  did  not  suit  her.  Miss 
Kate's  beauty  did  not  diminish,  but  it  as- 
sumed a  very  delicate  character,  and  her 
little  hand  grew  smaller,  and  the  color  in 
her  cheeks  came  and  went,  like  moonlight 
peeping  through  clouds.  She  coughed  a 
little,  and  people  wondered  if  there  were 
consumption  in  the  family,  and  what  Mr. 
Layard  had  died  of,  and  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  commiserate  Mrs.  Layard 
on  her  daughter's  failing  health.  But  Mrs. 
Layard,  whatever  she  guessed  or  knew, 
revealed  no  secrets. 

•'  It  was  only  the  autumn  weather,"  she 
declared.  "Kate  had  been  bred  in  Lon- 
don, and  perhaps  it  was  damp  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  She  thought 
she  would  send  her  to  Brighton  for  a  week, 
or  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Earl's 
Court." 

But  time  went  on,  and  Miss  Kate  went 
neither  to  Earl's  Court  nor  Brighton.  She 
looked  fragile;  but  she  was  as  discreet  as 
her  mother,  and  though  she  was  unhappy 
and  troubled,  she  always  said  that  she  was 
well,  or  at  least  that  she  only  had  a  head- 
ache. 

There  came  an  afternoon  in  late  Octo- 
ber when  the  white  mists  hung  low  above 
the  earth,  when  the  red  and  yellow  leaves 
lay  rotting  in  heaps  upon  the  ground, 
when  only  a  robin's  voice  disturbed  the 
melancholy  silence,  when  all  was  still  and 
damp,  and  the  year  seemed  oppressed 
with  the  burden  of  its  days.  Kate  had 
gone  out,  as  she  often  did  now  —  for  the 
pensive  evening  suited  her  mood  after 
the  afternoon  tea,  and  almost  mechanically 
her  feet  took  her  along  the  quiet  road  that 
led  to  Uplands.  In  summer  this  road  was 
a  cool  and  bowery  place,  where  the  trees 


met  overhead  and  the  blue  sky  and  the 
sunlight  peeped  merrily  through  here  and 
there.  But  in  autumn  it  was  gloomy;  the 
path  was  wet  with  recent  rain,  the  gaunt, 
bare  trees  no  longer  protected  from 
the  heat  but  shut  out  the  fading  day;  it 
was  already  night  in  this  grove,  and  Kate 
felt  almost  relieved  when  she  reached  a 
gate  leading  into  an  open  meadow.  She 
went  and  leant  against  it,  and  surveyed 
the  scene.  There  was  Uplands,  with  its 
gables  and  chimneys  rising  above  the 
trees  ;  the  placid  fields  lay  before  her  ;  a 
dog  bayed  in  the  distance ;  the  moon, 
almost  at  the  full,  was  just  rising  above 
the  horizon.  Everything  was  unspeaka- 
bly peaceful  except  Kate's  heart.  She 
glanced  towards  Uplands  and  sighed 
deeply.  She  had  never  even  owned  to 
herself  why  she  had  been  miserable  since 
the  fair  June  day,  when  the  major  had 
come  to  her  with  his  picotees,  and  Jack 
with  his  roses  ;  but  there  are  some  things 
—  facts  of  the  heart  mostly  —  that  do  not 
require  open  acknowledgment.  Kate  had 
kept  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  been 
given  to  her  on  that  day  so  long  ago,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  their  faint  perfume 
followed  her  wherever  she  went.  Perhaps 
it  did,  for  she  looked  at  the  withered  blos- 
soms and  fingered  them  every  day. 

She  was  still  leaning  against  the  gate 
when  she  became  aware  of  a  footstep  that 
was  coming  towards  her  under  the  trees. 
She  listened.  It  was  a  slow  footstep,  as 
of  some  one  weary  and  out  of  heart,  and 
as  it  drew  nearer,  she  found  that  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  laboring  breath,  which 
came  and  went  like  a  profound  sigh.  As 
the  wayfarer  came  closer,  she  stepped  out 
into  the  road  to  meet  him.  She  was  no 
coward,  and  she  thought  that  here  was 
some  one,  ill  at  ease  like  herself,  whom 
she  might  assist. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  trees  she  descried 
the  figure  of  an  old  man,  walking  at  a  lag- 
gard's pace  and  carrying  a  bag.  In  a  few 
moments  he  had  reached  the  open  space  by 
the  gate  where  Kate  stood,  which  was  now 
flooded  with  moonlight.  It  was  the  major. 
He  was  a  good  deal  aged,  but  Kate  recog- 
nized him  instantly,  and  with  a  little  cry 
of  joy  she  sprang  to  his  side. 

"Oh,  Major  Wodehouse,  is  it  you?'* 
she  exclaimed. 

•'  Kate  !  Miss  Layard  !  "  he  said,  trem- 
bling. 

"Yes,"  cried  she;  "it  is  I  —  Kate 
Layard !  " 

"  Kate  Layard !  "  he  repeated. 

'*  Yes,  Kale  Layard.  Oh,  Major  Wode- 
house, don't   you    know  mc  ! "  she  cried. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look 
so  strange.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
and  where,  oh,  where  is  your  son  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Jack?"  faltered  the  major. 

He  staggered,  and  Kate,  with  a  strength 
that  she  did  not  know  she  possessed, 
stretched  out  her  hands  and  supported 
him. 

"  Dear  Major  Wodehouse,  you  look  so 
ill  and  so  tired,"  she  said  soothingly.  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  Let  me  take  your 
arm  and  help  you  home." 

"But  you  said.  Where  is  Jack?"  said 
the  major. 

He  seemed  half  dazed.  He  looked 
stupidly  at  her.  In  four  months  he  had 
grown  ten  years  older. 

"  Yes,  dear  Major  Wodehouse,"  said 
Kate,  trying  to  speak  steadily  through  her 
tears.  "  He  went  away  the  same  night 
that  you  did,  and  he  has  been  travelling 
in  Germany  ever  since.  I  believe  there 
are  hundreds  of  letters  awaiting  you  from 
him.  Oh,  let  us  make  haste  and  get  to 
the  house!" 

"  Jack  went  away  the  same  night !  " 
echoed  the  major.  "My  boy,  my  boy," 
he  murmured,  "  you  might  have  trusted 
me  !  You  said,  '  Which  of  us  must  go  ?  ' 
and  you  might  have  known  I  should  be  the 
one." 

"But  why  had  either  of  you  to  go 
away?"  asked  Kate,  with  irrepressible 
curiosity. 

The  major  drew  himself  up  till  once 
more  he  was  a  fine  man.  In  the  moonlight 
he  and  Kate  scanned  each  other. 

"Kate!"  he  said  solemnly  and  with 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  "  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  my  boy  and  I  both  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  the  same  dear  and  sweet  lady. 
When  I  found  it  out,  I  resolved  to  go 
away,  hoping  that  you  and  he  would 
marry  and  be  happy,  and  I  wrote  and 
wrote  begging  him  to  try  and  win  you. 
But  at  last,  my  dear  "  —  the  major's  voice 
faltered  —  "at  last  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  for  I  have  never  been  separated 
from  my  boy  since  he  was  born,  and  I 
hoped  I  might  have  the  honor  of  calling 
you  my  daughter,  and  instead  you  tell  me 
that  my  boy  has  fled." 

Kate  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

"  Oh,  Major  Wodehouse,"  she  sobbed, 
"  I  don't  know  what  your  son  feels  about 
me,  but,  whatever  happens,  let  me  be  a 
daughter  to  you  !  " 

Then  the  major  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  whatever  happens 
I  will  be  a  father  to  you." 

And  she  took  his  arm  and  guided  his 
wearied  footsteps  to  his  own  door. 


An  hour  later,  Kate  and  the  major  had 
read  Jack's  first  note  and  most  of  his  sub- 
sequent letters, 

"  My  dear  Father,"  the  young  man  had 
written  on  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
"Kate  Layard  has  come  to  be  all  the 
world  to  me,  but  I  cannot  forget  that  you 
have  been  all  the  world  to  me  all  my  days 
before.  So  I  am  going.  When  I  think 
you  are  married,  I  will  wait  in  some  place 
for  news  of  you.  Till  then,  I  shall  write, 
but  push  on,  and  leave  no  address. 

"  Believe  me  truly,  dear  Father, 

"  Your  loving  Son, 

"J.  W." 

The  succeeding  letters  were  written  in 
the  same  strain,  and  at  last  came  several 
from  Bonn  impatient  for  replies. 

The  major  groaned. 

"Why  didn't  he  trust  me?"  said  he, 
over  and  over  again. 

"But  you  will  write  now?"  suggested 
Kate  ;  "  or  telegraph  ?  " 

"I  will  telegraph,"  said  the  major 
eagerly,  opening  the  drawer  where  he 
kept  telegraphic  forms.  "He  will  be 
at  home  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
you " 

"  I,"  said  Kate,  blushing,  "am  going  to 
Brighton  to-morrow." 

"What?  "  cried  the  major. 

But  he  could  say  no  more,  for  hurrying 
footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall  and  a 
voice  that  cried,  "  Where  is  he?  Where 
is  my  father?"      , 

And  the  major  rushed  out,  and  Kate 
sank  half  fainting  into  a  chair. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  Jack  and 
the  major  said  to  each  other,  nor  would  it 
be  fair  —  even  if  I  knew  —  to  relate  the 
precise  terms  in  which  Jack  spoke  his 
hopes  to  Kate  nor  how  Kate  made  answer. 
But  I  will  say  that  Kate  walked  home  in 
the  moonlight  on  Jack's  arm,  and  that  the 
major  looked  after  them  without  envy,  and 
thought  that,  at  past  sixty,  a  daughter  is 
better  than  a  second  wife. 

The  major  appeared  the  next  day,  spruce 
and  tall  as  ever,  and  nobody  but  Kate  knew 
how  nearly  sorrow  and  separation  had 
made  an  old  man  of  him.  As  for  Jack, 
when  he  read  his  father's  first  note  and 
successive  letters,  he  felt  more  inclined  to 
cry  than  he  had  done  since  he  was  a  little 
lad  and  lost  a  favorite  marble.  "I  love 
Miss  Layard,"  the  major  had  written, 
"  but  I  love  you  even  more,  my  boy,  and  I 
retire.  Win  her,  Jack,  and  God  be  with 
you  both." 
I      "  A  father's  love  is  beyond  words,"  he 
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said  to  Kate.  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
thwarted  him." 

"  But  you  see,  Jack,  /  loved  you,"  re- 
turned Kate  conclusively. 

So  the  bridal  was  celebrated,  and  Jack's 
partner,  who  was  the  only  other  person 
who  knew  why  the  major  and  Jack  had 
vanished,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said 
words  of  such  oracular  significance  that 
the  bride  blushed,  and  the  bridegroom 
and  his  father  exchanged  glances  of  deep 
affection. 

"  In  every  incident  of  life,"  said  this 
gentleman,  "my  partner  Wodehouse  and 
my  friend  the  major  have  acted  similarly. 
Even  in  their  love  affair  —  if  it  becomes 
me  to  tread  on  ground  so  sacred  —  it  has 
been  with  them  a  case  of  'Like  father, 
like  son.' "  Fayr  Madoc. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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The  representation  of  places  and  peo- 
ple, whether  we  chance  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  whether  we  chance 
to  be  strangers  to  them,  is  almost  certain 
to  prove  attractive.  For  one  reason,  the 
renewal  of  our  own  impressions,  or  the 
comparison  of  them  with  those  of  others, 
is  well  calculated  to  afford  us  considerable 
gratification.  For  another,  we  gladly  em- 
brace all  the  opportunities  which  present 
themselves  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
knowledge  which  we  possess  respecting 
man  and  nature.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
impressions,  the  invigorating  air  of  youth 
breathes  over  us  again  from  the  new 
points  of  view,  and  in  the  freshness  of 
emotion  under  which  we  regard  objects 
which  have  long  been  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  clothes  that  we  wear.  Nor  is  it  nov- 
elty alone,  seeing  that  curiosity  co-operates 
with  reason.  Great  communities,  as  well 
as  private  individuals,  are  often  equally 
inquisitive  to  know  what  their  neighbors 
think  and  say  respecting  them.  To  men, 
individually,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  foreign  travel  is  the  ten- 
dency that  it  has  to  remove  the  film  of 
vulgar  and  local  prejudice  by  which  their 
vision  so  often  becomes  obscured.  The 
migration  of  an  entire  community  is  im- 
possible, but  the  visits  of  educated  and 
impartial  strangers  may,  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  prove  equally  effectual,  pre- 
mising that  the  people  will  be  disposed  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  what  they 
may  have  to  say  upon  its  manners,  its  cus- 
toms, and    its    institutions.     During    the 


eighteenth  century  Britain  was  constantly 
visited  by  foreigners,  and  of  these  up- 
wards of  sixty  published  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  their  sojourns  among  us,  thus 
providing  the  student  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  England  during  that  eventful 
period  with  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
of  facts.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  same 
could  be  said  of  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  it  cannot. 
There  was  no  lack  of  foreign  visitors  to 
our  shores  during  that  time,  but  they 
either  did  not  see  fit  to  record  their  expe- 
riences in  print,  or  if  they  did,  they  have 
not  survived  to  us.  The  number  of'  those 
who  actually  published  accounts  of  their 
perambulations  through  the  land  we  live 
in  between  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
dozen  all  told,  and  all  their  performances, 
without  exception,  are  meagre  and  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  last  degree.  Hence  the 
student  who  desires  to  view  the  social 
condition  of  "this  happy  breed  of  men, 
this  earth,  this  England,"  during  that 
period,  is  deprived  of  those  aids  which  lie 
so  plentiful  to  his  hand  when  he  sits  down 
to  study  the  social  condition  of  England 
during  the  succeeding  century.  He  must 
either  abandon  the  idea  altogether,  or  set 
himself  diligently  to  peruse  the  dramatic 
literature  and  other  forms  of  light  litera- 
ture which  the  age  produced,  the  journals, 
and  other  recondite  sources  of  informa- 
tion, in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with 
national  manners  and  morals.  He  must 
become  a  veritable  Autolycus  — asnapper- 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  if  he  desires 
to  behold  "the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
times,  his  form  and  pressure." 

Life  in  the  English  capital  under  the 
sway  of  Charles  II.  was  a  curious  com- 
pound, and  ranged  from  the  grave  to  the 
gay,  from  the  lively  to  the  severe.  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  work.  Seldom  was  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  attended  by  so  much 
labor,  seldom  was  the  business  of  enjoy- 
ment found  to  be  so  exhausting.  Daily 
life  commenced  very  early  and  ended  very 
late,  and  was  perpetually  renewed  with 
unceasing  regularity.  The  people  of  rank, 
from  whom,  indeed,  the  rest  of  society 
were  content  to  take  their  ideas  of  what 
was  fashion  and  what  was  not,  rose  very 
late  in  the  day,  although,  probably,  not 
much  more  so  than  their  successors  do  in 
this  latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Attire  presented  a  most  formidable 
obstacle.  Moderns  can  have  no  concep- 
tion, or  at  the  best  a  very  imperfect  one, 
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of  the  time  which  a  fashionable  beau  con- 
sumed in  dressins:  himself  for  the  day, 
nor  of  the  numerous  articles  of  which  his 
attire  was  composed.  That  contrast  of 
color  between  male  and  female  apparel 
which  is  now  so  conspicuous,  then  hardly 
existed  ;  and  rank,  wealth,  and  pretension 
were  consequently  distinguished  only  by 
costly  and  elaborate  attire.  This  remark 
must  not  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
dandies  and  beaux  who  represented  at 
successive  periods  the  extremes  and  the 
eccentricities  of  fashionable  costume. 
Any  indications  of  that  neutral  dress,  dis- 
similar neither  as  regards  shape  nor  color, 
which  practically  places  noblemen  on  a 
par  with  tradesmen,  were  entirely  absent. 
Modes  of  attire  were  in  common  vogue 
which  survive  only  in  the  court  dress,  in 
the  civic  pageantry,  in  the  bright  coats 
worn  by  huntsmen,  and  in  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  military  uniforms.  The  pencils  of 
the  famous  portrait  painter,  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
and  of  his  successor.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
have  preserved  for  us  not  a  few  represen- 
tations of  the  fashionable  attire  of  the 
times  in  which  they  flourished,  and  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  it  are  afforded  by  the 
contemporary  literature.  Thus  Randal 
Holmes  in  his  notes  on  dress,  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  Library,  and  written  about 
the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  furnishes  the 
following  description  of  a  fashionable 
gentleman's  dress  :  "  A  short  -  waisted 
doublet  and  petticoat  breeches  ;  the  lining 
being  lower  than  the  breeches  is  tied  above 
the  knees;  the  breeches  are  ornamented 
with  ribands  up  to  the  pocket,  and  half 
their  breadth  upon  the  thigh  ;  the  waist- 
band is  set  about  with  ribands,  and  the 
shirt  hanging  out  over  them."  The  hat 
was  worn  with  a  high  crown,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  plume  of  feathers.  Long, 
drooping  lace  rufHes  depended  from  the 
knee,  and  a  rich  falling  collar  of  lace,  with 
a  cloak  hung  carelessly  over  the  shoulders. 
High-heeled  shoes  tied  with  ribbons  com- 
pleted the  attire  of  the  Restoration  beau. 
Of  course,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  fine 
gentlemen  did  not  dress  precisely  alike. 
Some  decorated  their  persons  with  an 
infinite  amount  of  finery  ;  others  exercised 
more  economy  in  this  respect.  Not  every 
fop  of  that  age,  for  example,  attired  him- 
self in  form  and  fashion  like  to  Beau 
Fielding — Handsome  Fielding  as  he  was 
styled  by  the  Merry  Monarch  —  the  beau 
par  excellence  of  his  day.  That  individual, 
whenever  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  car- 
ried spoils  on  his  person  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Some  idea  of  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  his  own  apparel  can  be  formed 


from  that  which  was  worn  by  his  footmen, 
whom  he  required  to  attend  him  in  his 
progress  through  the  streets  clad  in  yellow 
liveries,  relieved  by  black  sashes  wound 
round  their  bodies,  and  black  feathers 
waving  in  their  hats.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  under  the  Restoration  all 
classes  of  the  community  wore  their  hair 
very  long,  allowing  it  to  flow  in  natural 
ringlets  around  their  shoulders;  and  so 
widely  did  this  fashion  prevail,  that  in  the 
year  1664  the  ample  peri  wig  or  peruke  was 
introduced  into  the  country  by  the  votaries 
of  fashion,  from  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV., 
there  being  no  English  head  of  hair  suffi- 
ciently luxuriant.  Samuel  Pepys,  a  careful 
observer  of  the  contemporary  fluctuations 
of  fashionable  attire,  records  in  his 
"  Diary  "  that  the  Duke  of  York  appeared 
in  public  wearing  a  periwig  for  the  first 
time  on  February  5,  1664,  and  that  he  be- 
held Charles  wearing  one  for  the  first  time 
on  the  i8th  day  of  April.  Nearly  about 
the  same  time,  too,  the  crowns  of  men's 
hats  began  to  be  lowered,  and  the  fashion 
crept  in  of  laying  feathers  upon  their 
brims.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that 
any  very  important  changes  in  English 
male  attire  were  effected  until  fully  six 
years  after  the  Restoration.  In  the' year 
1666,  Charles  was  heard  solemnly  to  an- 
nounce in  council  his  firm  determination 
to  adopt  a  certain  habit  which  he  was 
steadfastly  resolved  never  to  alter  ;  and 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  details 
of  antique  attire,  we  may  say  that  this 
wonderful  habit  consisted  of  a  long,  close 
vest  of  black  cloth  or  velvet,  pinked  with 
white  satin,  over  which  was  thrown  a  loose 
surcoat  or  tunic  of  an  Oriental  character, 
and  buskins  or  brodequins  in  place  of  the 
time-honored  shoes  and  stockings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  diary  of  Evelyn,  the  king 
"solemnly"  attired  himself  in  his  new 
habit  on  the  i8th  day  of  October,  and  the 
gossiping  Pepys,  who  allowed  little,  if 
indeed  anything,  to  escape  his  notice, 
made,  under  date  of  the  preceding  day, 
the  following  entry  in  his  "  Diary  :  "  "  The 
Court  is  all  full  of  vests,  only  my  Lord  St. 
Albans  (Jermyn)  not  pinked,  but  plain 
black  ;  and  they  say  the  king  says  the 
pinking  or  white  makes  them  look  too 
much  like  magpies,  so  hath  bespoke  one  of 
plain  velvet."  We  are  further  told  by 
Evelyn  that  not  a  few  of  the  courtiers  and 
high-souled  gentlemen  about  the  English 
court  presented  their  sovereign  on  that 
occasion  with  gold,  as  a  sort  of  wager  that 
he  would  never  adhere  to  his  resolve  of 
wearing  this  peculiar  costume.     We  cannot 
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doubt  that  the  Merry  Monarch  lost  his 
wager,  since  the  fashion  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  more  than  one  of  two  years'  dura- 
tion, its  ruin,  in  all  probability,  having 
been  accomplished  by  the  insolence  of 
the  French  king,  Lewis  XIV.,  and  his 
courtiers,  who,  to  manifest  the  contempt 
that  they  entertained  for  "  his  Majesty  of 
England,"  clothed  all  their  servants  and 
retainers  in  the  very  costume  which  his 
capricious  fancy  had  devised.  But  though 
the  fashion  was  abandoned  its  influence 
was  considerable.  In  the  vest  probably 
was  contained  the  germ  of  the  long  square- 
cut  coat  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  and 
in  the  tunic  most  likely  was  contained  the 
germ  of  the  waistcoat,  almost  as  long, 
which  was  worn  under  the  coat,  and  almost 
entirely  concealed  the  breeches.  The 
sleeves  of  the  coat  extended  no  further 
than  the  elbows,  where  they  were  turned 
back  and  formed  large  cuffs,  those  of  the 
shirt  bulging  forth  from  beneath,  rufHed  at 
the  wrists  and  adorned  profusely  with  rib- 
bons. Both  coat  and  waistcoat  were,  of 
course,  adorned  with  buttons  and  button- 
holes from  the  collar  downwards  to  the 
knee.  The  Restoration  era,  being  essen- 
tially the  age  of  "  the  dangling  knee  fringe 
and  the  bib  cravat,"  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  stiff  band  and  the  falling  collar, 
which  had  been  worn  under  the  tyranny  of 
Puritan  ascendency,  should  have  given 
place  to  neckcloths  or  cravats  of  Brussels 
or  Flanders  lace  tied  with  ribbons  beneath 
the  chin,  and  with  the  ends  hanging  down 
square.  In  this  age  of  Puritan  sobriety 
in  dress,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
mania  which  seized  the  breasts  of  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  Caroline  age  for  lace. 
We  find  Pepys  in  1662  putting  on  his 
*'new  lace  band,"  and  recording  in  his 
"Diary"  his  complete  satisfaction  with 
his  appearance  in  it.  "  So  neat  it  is," 
wrote  he,  "  that  I  am  resolved  my  great 
expenses  shall  be  lace  bands,  and  it  will 
set  off  anything  else  the  more  !  "  *  Charles 
II.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  actually 
expended  ;^2o  12s.  for  a  new  cravat  to 
be  "worn  on  the  birthday  of  his  dear 
brother ;  "  and  James  II.  expended  almost 
as  much  as  £"^0  upon  a  cravat  of  Venice 
point  lace  in  which  to  appear  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  his  consort. 
King  William  III.,  notwithstanding  his 
iron,  phlegmatic  constitution,  entertained 
a  genuine  Dutch  taste  for  lace,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  his  bills  for  that  article  in 
1695  amounted  to  the  modest  sum  of 
;^2,459   igs.,  a    fad   which    would    have 
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served  admirably  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
political  reformer  or  to  adorn  the  tale  of 
the  mob  demagogue,  had  such  people  then 
existed.  Among  the  more  astounding 
items  of  this  bill  appears  the  following: 
"117  yards  of  '  scissae  temse,'  cut  work  for 
trimming  12  pocket  handkerchiefs,  £485 
149.  3^.  And  78  yards  for  24  cravats  at 
;^8  lOi-.,  £66^.'^  The  expenditure  for  six 
new  lace  razor  cloths  amounted  to  ;^27o, 
and  on  twenty-four  new  tndusiis  nocturniSi 
in  plain  English,  night-shirts,  the  sum  of 
^499  loj.  was  bestowed.  King  William's 
consort,  the  handsome  Mary  of  Modena, 
approached,  but  did  not  quite  reach  her 
husband,  in  lace  expenditure,  seeing  that 
in  1694  her  lace  bill  attained  the  respect- 
able total  of  ;^i,9i8.  It  will  not  surprise 
any  one  to  learn  that  lace  had  one  of  its 
sunniest  epochs  in  the  eyes  of  all  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  From 
the  king  to  the  plebeian  all  retained  a 
deep-seated  affection  for  it.  These  were 
the  days  when  all  young  military  men  wore 
lace,  and  prepared  their  cravats  with  far 
greater  pains  than  the  three  Graces  of 
classical  antiquity  ever  bestowed  upon  the 
goddess  Venus.  Even  the  volunteers 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  go  to 
the  camp  wearing  a  quantity  of  lace,  and 
very  happily  did  the  dramatist  Thomas 
Shadwell  satirize  the  folly  in  his  comedy 
of  "  The  Volunteers  or  the  Stock  Job- 
bers," as  the  following  dialogue  will  serve 
to  illustrate:  '•'-Major  General  Blunt. — 
What  say'st,  young  fellow?  points  and 
laces  for  camps  ?  Sir  Nicholas  Danby.  — 
Yes,  points  and  laces.  Why,  I  carry  two 
laundresses  on  purpose.  Would  you  have 
a  gentleman  go  undress'd  in  a  camp  ?  Do 
you  think  I  would  see  a  camp  if  there 
were  no  dressing?  Why,  I  have  two 
campaign  suits,  one  trimmed  with  Flan- 
ders lace  and  the  other  with  net  point."* 

Our  readers  would  be  very  greatly  mis- 
taken were  they  to  conclude  that  female 
attire  under  the  Restoration  was  any  the 
less  sumptuous,  any  the  less  gaudy,  or 
any  the  less  costly  than  that  which  was 
ordinarily  worn  by  the  opposite  sex.  The 
very  reverse  was  the  case.  A  great 
change  was  effected  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  the  female  costume  of  En- 
gland, but  it  was  one  that  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  that  which  was  worn 
by  the  upper  classes  of  society.  As  be- 
fore, the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the 
wives  of  the  citizens,  and  those  who  would 
have  been  denominated  countrywomen, 
adhered  tenaciously  to  the  wearing  of  high 
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crowned  hats,  of  French  hoods,  of  laced 
stomachers,  and  of  yellow  starched  neck- 
erchiefs. Very  little  traces  of  innovation 
were  apparent  before  the  Revolution  ;  and 
then  only  such  as  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Where  the  mutations  of  women's 
attire  were  most  visible  while  Charles 
occupied  the  throne,  was  in  that  of  the 
beauties  who  thronged  the  halls  of  his 
palace  at  Whitehall.  No  unpleasant  re- 
minders of  the  heyday  of  Puritanical  aus- 
terity were  suffered  to  intrude  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  that  princely  abode. 
No  external  insignia  of  saintly  profession, 
of  real  godliness,  of  high  degrees  of  spir- 
itual advancement,  could  there  dare  to  lift 
up  their  heads.  Nothing  in  the  matter  of 
attire  was  countenanced  at  court  or  in 
polite  society  that  was  not  untainted  with 
Puritanism.  We  see  this  reflected  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  contemporary 
literature,  particularly  the  veracious  dia- 
ries of  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  who  appear  to 
have  paid  special  attention  to  the  costume 
worn  by  those  with  whom  they  were 
thrown  into  contact.  Symptoms  of  the 
coming  change  began  openly  to  manifest 
themselves  six  years  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Commonwealth.  "  I  now  observed," 
wrote  Evelyn  in  his  "Diary,"  under  date 
of  May  II,  1654,  "how  the  women  began 
to  paint  themselves,  formerly  a  most  igno- 
minious thing."  In  1660  Pepys  mentions 
that  he  saw  the  Princess  Henrietta  (sister 
of  Charles  II.)  "with  her  hair  frizzed  up 
to  her  ears  ;"  and  almost  coeval  with  the 
revival  of  this  fashion  was  the  introduc- 
tion by  ladies  of  the  practice  of  wearing 
black  patches,  since  Mrs.  Pepys  was  able 
to  wear  one  "by  permission,"  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1660.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  was 
by  the  ladies  that  peruques  were  first  worn, 
seeing  that  under  date  of  March  24,  1662, 
Pepys  records  that  "  By  and  by  came  La 
Belle  Pierce  to  see  my  wife  and  to  bring 
her  a  pair  of  peruques  of  hair  as  the  fash- 
ion now  is  for  ladies  to  wear,  which  are 
pretty,  and  one  of  my  wife's  own  hair,  or 
else  I  should  not  endure  them."  *  In  the 
month  of  April  following  we  find  Pepys 
mentioning  "petticoats  of  sarcenet  with  a 
broad  black  lace  printed  round  the  bottom 
and  before,"  as  having  newly  come  into 
fashion,  and  as  being  one  that  had  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  spouse.  On  May 
30  in  the  same  year,  the  English  court 
was  electrified  by  the  sight  of  the  mon- 
strous fardingales  or  guard  infantas  of 
the  newly  arrived   Queen   Catherine    of 
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Braganza  and  her  ladies,  the  Portuguese 
not  having  yet  laid  aside  those  curious 
offsprings  of  fashionable  taste.  Evelyn 
does  not  forget  to  mention  and  describe 
"  her  Majesty's  foretop,"  as  long  and 
turned  aside  very  strangely.  Vizards, 
according  to  Pepys,  came  into  fashion  in 
1663,  the  journalist  purchasing  one  for  his 
wife  in  that  year.  So  great  was  Pepys's 
sense  of  the  importance  of  fine  clothes,  that 
it  led  him  to  take  note  of  those  which  were 
worn  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  almost 
every  well-dressed  person  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact,  particularly  the  ladies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  gives  a  very  graphic 
description,  under  the  date  of  July  13, 
1663,  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  court  ladies  while 
riding  in  Hyde  Park.  "  By  and  by,"  he 
writes,  "the  king  and  the  queen,  who 
looked  in  this  dress  (a  white-laced  waist- 
coat and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  and  her 
hair  dressed  i  la  negligence)  mighty  pretty, 
and  the  king  rode  hand  in  hand  with  her. 
Here  was  also  my  Lady  Castlemaine  who 
rode  amongst  the  rest  of  the  ladies  ;  she 
looked  mighty  out  of  humor,  and  had  a 
yellow  plume  in  her  hat  (which  all  took 
notice  of),  and  yet  it  is  very  handsome. 
.  .  .  I  followed  them  up  into  Whitehall 
and  into  the  queen's  presence,  where  all 
the  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling 
with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing 
and  trying  one  another's  by  one  another's 
heads  and  laughing.  .  .  .  But,  above  all, 
Mrs.  Stewart  in  her  dress,  with  her  hat 
cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet 
eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent 
taille,  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever 
saw,  I  think,  in  my  life."*  Pepys  also 
mentions  that  silver-laced  gowns  were  a 
revived  fashion  in  1664,  and  speaks  of 
yellow  bird's-eye  hoods  as  being  in  vogue, 
under  the  date  of  May  10,  1665.  From 
another  passage  in  Pepys's  "Diary"  we 
gather  that  the  ladies'  riding-habits  re- 
sembled very  closely  those  of  the  dandies. 
"Walking  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall," 
writes  Pepys,  under  date  of  June  11,  1666, 
"  I  find  the  ladies  of  honor  dressed  in 
their  riding  garbs,  with  coats  and  doublets 
with  deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like 
men,  and  buttoned  their  doublets  up  the 
breast,  with  periwigs  and  with  hats.  So 
that,  only  for  a  long  petticoat  dragging 
under  their  men's  coats,  nobody  could 
take  them  for  women  in  any  point  what- 
ever, which  was  an  odd  sight  and  a  sight 
that  did  not  please  me.  It  was  Mrs.  Wells 
and  another  fine  lady  that   I  saw  thus." 

♦  Diary,  ii.,  p.  194. 
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Evelyn,  moreover,  mentions,  under  the 
date  of  September  13,  1666,  that  *'the 
queen  was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding- 
habit,  hat,  and  feather,  and  horseman's 
coat,  going  to  take  the  air."  Three  years 
later,  the  sac  or  sacque  had  won  its  way 
into  womanly  favor.  "  My  wife  this  day," 
writes  Pepys,  under  date  of  March  2, 
1669,  "  put  on  first  her  French  gown, 
called  a  sac,  which  becomes  her  very 
well." 

It  would  extend  this  article  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits  were  we  to  dilate  further 
upon  the  tempting  theme  of  English  attire 
under  the  Restoration.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  said  enough  concerning 
it  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
its  forms  and  fashion,  and  we  now  hasten 
on  to  consider  that  subject  with  which  our 
remarks  are  more  immediately  connected, 
the  life  of  the  capital  under  the  sway  of 
"The  Merry  Monarch." 

The  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  monopolized  every- 
body's attention,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the 
man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  that  we  wish 
first  to  speak.  The  daily  routine  of  his 
life  from  the  time  he  rose  until  the  time 
he  retired  to  rest  again,  embraced,  as  in  a 
microcosm,  all  the  amusements  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  London  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  who 
follows  his  footsteps  through  the  day  may 
belaold  the  sights  of  the  town,  may  ob- 
serve the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  may  even  be  admitted  to  their 
familiar  conversation.  The  history  of  an 
ordinary  day  of  a  Restoration  beau  was 
something  like  this:  From  about  ten  till 
twelve  he  received  visitors  in  his  sleeping- 
chamber,  where  he  lay  in  state  with  his 
periwig  thickly  powdered  lying  beside 
him  on  the  coverlet. ;  -Near  at  hand,  on 
his  dressing-table,  the  curious  visitor 
might  have  noticed  some  little  volumes  of 
amatory  verse,  a  canister  of  Lisbon  or 
Spanish  snuff,  a  smelling-bottle,  and  per- 
haps a  few  fashionable  trinkets.  As  soon 
as  he  deemed  proper,  the  beau  arose,  and 
with  incredible  difficulty  proceeded  to  put 
on  all  his  charms.  To  perfume  his  gar- 
ments—  to  soak  his  hands  in  washes  for 
the  sake  of  producing  whiteness  and  del- 
icacy—  to  tinge  his  cheeks  with  carmina- 
tive in  order  to  give  them  that  gentle  blush 
which  nature  had  denied  them  —  to  ar- 
range a  number  of  patches  upon  his  face 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  moles  and 
dimples  —  to  dip  his  pocket-handkerchief 
in  rose  water  and  to  powder  his  linen  so 
as  to  banish  from  it  the  smell  of  soap  — 
to  consume  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  fasten  his  cravat,  as  long  again 
in  the  endeavor  to  adjust  his  wig  and  to 
"  cock  "  his  hat,  as  long  again  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  charms  in  the  looking- 
glass,  and  as  long  again  in  the  practice  of 
such  smiles  as  would  display  to  the  best 
advantage  the  ivory  whiteness  of  his  teeth 
—  these  were  the  processes  through  which 
he  who  desired  to  figure  as  a  beau  of  the 
first  magnitude  was  compelled  in  that  age 
to  pass.  The  character  of  the  beau,  so 
far  as  his  outward  and  personal  appearance 
was  concerned,  was  now  complete ;  and 
as  in  those  days  fashionable  gentlemen 
used  their  legs  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
they  do  now,  our  imaginary  beau  would 
have  directed  his  valet  to  order  a  sedan 
chair  without  delay.  Into  this  he  stepped, 
and  was  borne  to  the  most  fashionable 
haunt  —  to  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park, 
or  perhaps  to  the  more  ceremonious  pa- 
rade in  Hyde  Park,  where,  like  a  butterfly, 
he  delighted  to  flutter  in  the  train  of  some 
frail  and  jilting  beauty,  who  gloried  in 
nothing  so  much  as  "  an  equipage  of  fools," 
and  who  was  perfectly  willing  for  the 
nonce  to  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for 
toasting  her  in  a  tavern  at  night.  Anon 
he  might  have  been  found  twittering  in 
the  boudoir  of  some  favorite  nymph  (the 
amusing  part  of  it  was  that  in  that  age 
every  woman  was  a  nymph,  both  on  can- 
vas and  upon  paper,  decked  out  in  pas- 
toral embellishments  of  every  conceiv- 
able incongruity  in  the  matter  of  poetical 
treatment!)  and  there  the  rest  of  the 
morning  was  generally  dawdled  away  or 
worn  out,  just  as  it  suited  the  humor  of 
the  company,  with  cards,  forfeits,  games 
at  toys,  or  puzzles,  or  with  songs  and 
dancing  to  the  harp,  virginal,  and  all  kinds 
of  music.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  gardens 
and  other  places  of  public  resort  in  which 
the  capital  abounded  were  alive  and  astir 
with  people  of  every  rank  and  every  con- 
dition —  that  the  Paradise  in  Hatton  Gar- 
den was  attracting  hundreds  of  people  to 
gaze  upon  its  wonders  and  curiosities  in 
geology  —  and  that  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters- of  the  citizens,  arrayed  in  silk  and 
satin  raiment,  displaying  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  were  crowding  the  walks  of 
Gray's  Inn,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
inhaling  the  odorous  breezes  that  blew 
from  the  distant  hills  of  Highgate  and 
Hampstead,  but  really  to  take  a  sly  glance 
at  the  men  of  law  who,  in  the  brief  inter- 
vals afforded  them  by  their  professional 
duties,  walked  out  in  order  to  obtain  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  To  the  wearisome 
relaxations   of   the   promenade   and    the 
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boudoir  succeeded  the  dinner  time.  Pub- 
lic notification  of  this  was  given  by  the 
universal  rush,  so  soon  as  the  clocks  and 
time-pieces  indicated  the  hour  of  noon, 
to  such  fashionable  coffee-houses  and  or- 
dinaries as  Locket's,  Man's,  and  Chatte- 
lin's — particularly  the  latter,  which  was 
the  house  to  which  the  Lord  Keeper  North 
(when  he  tenanted  chambers  in  the  Court 
Temple  before  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  solicitor-general)  was.  accus- 
tomed in  that  age  to  repair  with  his  friends 
to  partake  of  a  cotelette  and  salad  over  a 
bottle  of  the  choicest  wine  that  the  estab- 
lishment afforded.  For  the  space  of  two 
whole  hours,  that  is  to  say,  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  two,  the  coffee-houses  and  tav- 
erns bore  the  closest  resemblance  of  any 
places  to  Pandemonium.  The  babel  of 
voices,  the  clatter  of  plates  and  dishes, 
the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  waiters,  contin- 
ued without  cessation.  The  bold  criticism 
and  the  loud  boasting  continued  just  as 
much  as  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
only  with  less  of  coarseness  and  a  deeper 
tinge  of  French  licentiousness.  With 
great  animation  the  topics  of  the  day  were 
discussed  ;  and  that  as  openly  as  possible. 
Nothing  was  covered  that  was  not  re- 
vealed, nothing  was  hid  that  was  not  made 
known.  What  was  heard  in  darkness  was 
spoken  in  light,  and  that  which  was  heard 
in  the  ear  was  proclaimed  upon  the  house- 
tops. The  latest  scandals  from  Whitehall 
Palace  —  the  newest  faces  in  the  coffee- 
houses, the  moving  accidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  the  smashing  of  windows 
and  the  breaking  of  tavern  drawers'  heads, 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  watch- 
men, and  such  like — ^the  plays,  the  play- 
wrights, and  the  authors  —  the  newest 
fashions  in  periwigs — ^  these  were  some 
out  of  the  many  perishable  topics  upon 
which  fashionable  gentlemen  of  that  age 
were  wont  to  exchange  their  ideas.  And 
after  the  tavern  and  coffee-house  had  been 
duly  visited,  what  was  the  next  place  of 
resort  ?  The  playhouse,  to  be  sure.  Lon- 
don then  contained  more  theatres  than 
one,  and  the  task  became  one  only  of  se- 
lection. There  were  the  "  King's,"  the 
♦'  Duke's,"  and  the  "  Lincoln's  Inn." 
Here  the  latest  comedy  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  Davenant  might  be  witnessed; 
there  the  last  from  the  equally  prolific  pen 
of  Killigrew.  It  mattered  little  which 
theatre  was  selected,  since  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  playgoers  of  that 
generation  did  not  frequent  theatres  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  perform- 
ance. To  a  fine  gentleman  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  thing  would  have  been  revolting. 


To  see  and  to  be  seen  —  to  renew  the 
gallantries  of  the  morning  hours  and  to 
lay  the  trains  for  fresh  adventures  — to 
be  stormed  to  secret  satisfaction,  despite 
the  pretence  of  resentment,  by  the  orange 
girls — ^  to  interchange  familiar  recognl 
tions  with  the  wearers  of  vizard  masks  in 
the  gallery  —  to  interrupt  the  performance 
now  and  again  by  loud  observations  calcu- 
lated to  display  critical  sagacity  —  and 
finally  to  penetrate  into  the  side  boxes, 
there  to  find  themselves  tossing  in  a  sea 
of  heart-breakers  that  afforded  ample  en- 
joyment for  their  dear  wit  and  gay  rhet- 
oric so  long  as  the  performance  continued 
—  these  were  some  of  the  inducements 
for  men  of  fashion  in  that  age  to  visit  the 
London  play-houses.  Nor  were  the  re- 
sources of  a  man  of  fashion  altogether 
exhausted  when  the  theatre  doors  had 
closed.  Far  from  it.  He  might  repair  to 
Hyde  Park  for  a  drive  in  the  open  air. 
He  might  wend  his  steps  to  the  Mulberry 
Gardens  to  eat  tarts  or  to  sip  syllabubs  in 
their  cool  and  shady  arbors.  He  might 
proceed  citywards  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing an  assignation  in  an  India  shop,  or  at 
the  new  Exchange.  Nor  when  still  even- 
ing came  on,  and  had  clad  all  things  in  her 
sober  livery,  did  the  day  of  a  fashionable 
beau  conclude.  Another  round  of  visits, 
another  discussion  of  scandal,  another 
card-party,  another  entertainment  of  con- 
juring, another  game  of  romps,  and  t'len 
the  evening  would  be  finished.  But-he 
day  was  not  yet  done,  seeing  that  after 
participating  in  these  amusements  the 
beaux  either  wended  their  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  court,  or  to  one  of  the 
taverns,  there  to  stay  till  midnight,  pass- 
ing the  hours  away  with  revels  suited  to 
their  whims  and  fancies,  with  cards,  dice, 
dancing,  or  bottles  of  champagne  and 
Burgundy,  the  potent  effects  of  which 
soon  laid  them  at  full  length  beneath  the 
table. 

We  suspect  that  some  of  our  hypercrit- 
ical readers,  after  perusing  the  foregoing 
sketch,  will  feel  inclined  to  dissent  from 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  imperfection.  In 
that  opinion,  none  but  ourselves  would 
more  heartily  concur.  Most  assuredly  it  is 
imperfect ;  it  is  a  fact  that  we  most  readily 
admit ;  nevertheless,  we  feel  constrained 
to  submit  that  it  represents  faithfully,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  the  way  in  which  the  precious 
light-winged  hours  of  time  were  passed  by 
the  fashionable  dandies  of  London  in  that 
age,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  add,  by 
fashionable  ladies  of  London  of  thai 
age  also.  Moreover,  with  certain  limita- 
tions and  with  certain  exceptions,  it  indi 
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cates  with  afair  amount  of  correctness  the 
mode  of  life  which  those  who  are  included 
under  the  category  of  the  middle  classes 
of  society  were  wont  to  lead.  Change  the 
scene  of  the  action,  substitute  one  locality 
for  another,  the  Mall  in  Hyde  Park  for 
Marrowbone  Gardens,  St,  James's  for 
Spring  Gardens  or  the  Folly,  and  the  life 
in  such  was  only  in  a  few  respects  dis- 
similar. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
people  were  not  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  court?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  were  less  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  than  those  who  socially  were 
their  superiors?  Certainly  not.  The 
Puritan  party  had  been  crushed,  and 
crushed  effectually,  and  boundless  was  the 
national  exultation  at  the  event.  Men,  in 
the  times  of  Puritan  ascendency,  had 
hardly  dared  to  call  their  souls  their  own. 
He  who  had  ventured  openly  to  sigh  for  the 
fleshpots  of  the  Caroline  age,  he  who  had 
ventured  to  recall  the  fragrant  memories 
of  the  past,  who  had  frequented  Spring 
Gardens  when  in  town  and  had  indulged 
in  hawking  when  in  the  country,  soon 
found  himself  branded  by  "the  righteous 
overmuch  "  as  a  malignant,  as  a  heretic,  or 
as  a  knave.  To  all  this  the  Restoration  ef- 
fectually put  an  end.  The  people  breathed 
freely  once  again.  Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  when  they  did  breathe  freely 
they  should  have  acted  freely,  and  should 
have  rushed  into  the  wildest  excesses. 

Of  all  the  many  stains  on  national  man- 
ners and  morals  for  which  the  Restoration 
must  be  held  responsible,  that  of  gaming 
was  certainly  one  of  the  deepest.  During 
the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  gaming  under  one  form  or 
another  constituted  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ment of  both  sexes  in  the  highest  society 
of  England.  A  residence  abroad  so  pro- 
longed as  that  of  Charles  II.  had  been, 
had  initiated  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  gamester's  craft,  and  his  followers  were 
by  no  means  slow  in  following  his  exam- 
ple. The  consequence  was,  that  when 
they  returned  to  England  in  1660,  they 
returned  proficient  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Continental  gamblers,  and  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
almost  every  one  into  whose  company  they 
were  thrown.  Forthwith  Whitehall  Pal- 
ace became  in  everything  but  name  a 
gambling  hell.  The  same  courtier  who 
but  a  few  short  months  before  might  fairly 
have  been  regarded  as  living  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  who  would  have  pretended  to 
have  been  horror-stricken  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  cards  or  dice,  now  threw  himself 
with  heart  and  soul  into  the  vortex,  as  if 
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anxious  at  all  hazards  to  make  amends  for 
his  former  abstinence.  From  the  saloons 
of  Whitehall  to  the  booths  of  Moorfields 
or  Smithfield  the  gambling  mania  raged. 
Many  a  man  of  fashion  literally  passed  the 
whole  of  his  life  at  play  for  the  highest 
stakes  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  play 
with  him,  doing  nothing  else  but  gaming 
from  the  time  he  left  his  bed  until  the 
time  he  stepped  into  it  again.  The  life  of 
many  another  man  was  a  continual  alter- 
nation between  poverty  and  wealth,  win- 
ning one  day,  and  losing  the  next.  At  the 
court  the  extent  to  which  card-playing  and 
dicing  were  carried  on  gave  great  offence 
to  the  few  whom  the  all-prevailing  mania 
had  not  affected.  Thus,  for  example, 
John  Evelyn  entered  in  his  "  Diary,"  un- 
der date  of  January  6,  1662,  a  scene  which 
he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes,  and  which, 
it  may  be  concluded,  filled  him  with  deep 
concern.  "  This  evening,"  he  wrote,  "ac- 
cording to  custom,  his  Majesty  opened  the 
revels  of  the  night  by  throwing  dice  him- 
self in  the  privy  chamber,  where  was  a 
table  set  on  purpose,  and  lost  his  ;^ioo. 
(The  year  before  he  won  ;^i,5oo.)  The 
ladies  also  played  very  deep.  I  came 
away  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  won 
about  ;^i, 000 ;  and  left  them  still  at  pas- 
sage, cards,  etc.  At  other  tables  both 
there  and  at  the  groom-porters,  observing 
the  wicked  folly  and  monstrous  excess  of 
passion  among'  some  losers ;  sorry  am  I 
that  such  a  wretched  custom  as  play  to 
that  excess  should  be  countenanced  in  a 
court  which  ought  to  be  an  example  of 
virtue  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom."*  Nor 
was  the  amazement  of  that  other  veracious 
chronicler  of  contemporary  fashionable 
folly  less  great  than  that  of  Evelyn. 
"This  evening,"  wrote  he  in  his  "Diary," 
under  date  of  February  17, 1667,  "going  to 
the  queen's  side  (in  the  palace  at  White- 
hall) to  see  the  ladies,  I  did  find  the 
Queene,  the  Duchesse  of  York,  and  an- 
other or  two,  at  cards,  with  the  room  full 
of  great  ladies  and  men  ;  which  I  was 
amazed  at  to  see  on  a  Sunday,  having  not 
believed  it;  but,  contrarily,  flatly  denied 
the  same  a  little  time  since  to  my  cosen 
Roger  Pepys."f  Much  as  Pepys  had 
seen  and  heard  of  court  life  under  the 
sway  of  his  royal  master,  this  came  upon 
him  as  a  revelation.  The  truth  was  that 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  pre- 
ferred the  fashionable  games  at  cards  on 
the  seventh  day  to  the  society  and  conver- 
sation of  court  chaplains  and  divines  emi- 


•  Diary,  ed.  Braybrooke, 
t  Ibid,  lii.,  pp.  406-10. 
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nent  for  their  talents  or  for  their  oratorical 
powers.  Moreover,  the  Princess  Mary, 
after  she  had  been  united  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  intro- 
duced the  practice  into  Holland,  and  in 
so  doing  scandalized  in  no  small  degree  a 
people  whose  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
practice  had  been  founded  on  the  gloomy 
system  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  French 
teacher  of  Geneva.* 

We  may  with  great  reason  conclude  that 
the  predilection  which  women  displayed  in 
the  Caroline  age  for  gambling  must  have 
been  very  great  indeed  when  it  was  re- 
buked publicly  on  the  stage  in  the  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  to  plays,  the  sole 
portions  of  dramatic  compositions  in 
which  playwrights  endeavored  to  correct 
that  which  was  amiss  in  the  public  moral- 
ity. Most  of  our  readers  who  possess 
any  acquaintance  with  the  dramatic  writ- 
ings  of  the  George  Sand  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Mrs.  Afra  Behn — a  lady,  who 
through  her  marriage  with  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  London,  gained  an 
entrance  to  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  whom 
she  was  wont  to  amuse  with  her  witty 
sallies  and  eloquent  descriptions  —  will 
bear  us  out  when  we  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, from  what  is  known  of  her  career, 
to  admit  her  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
censor  of  fashionable  manners  and  morals. 
Yet  in  the  prologue  to  her  tragedy  of 
"The  Moor's  Revenge,"  Mrs.  Behn  bids 
the  young  ladies  of  the  period  to  beware 
of  keeping  unreasonable  hours  at  gam- 
bling if  they  desired  to  preserve  their 
complexions  :  — 

Yet  sitting  up  so  late,  as  I  am  told. 
You'll  lose  in  beauty  what  you  gain  in  gold. 

The  celebrated  dramatist.  Sir  George 
Etherege,  again,  whose  life  scandalized 
many  even  in  that  age,  and  whose  affec- 
tion for  the  fair  sex  knew  scarcely  any 
bounds,  was  equally  angry  with  the  ladies 
for  the  decided  partiality  which  they  mani- 
fested for  cards  and  dice.  In  a  song  of 
his  on  the  game  called  basset,  he  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  subject,  saying, 
among  other  things  :  — 

The  time  which  should  be  kindly  lent 

To  plays  and  witty  men, 
In  waiting  for  a  knave  is  spent, 

Or  wishing  for  a  ten. 

Stand  in  defence  of  your  own  charms, 

Throw  down  this  favorite 
That  threatens,  with  his  dazzling  arms, 

Your  beauty  and  your  wit. 

•  See  in  proof  of  this  assertion  the  Diary  of  Dr. 
Edward  Lake,  published  by  th«  Camden  Society. 


What  pity  'tis,  those  conquering  eyes, 

Which  all  the  world  subdue. 
Should,  while  the  lover  gazing,  dies. 

Be  only  on  Alpue. 

To  render  certain  allusions  in  the  fore- 
going verses  comprehensible  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  must  explain  that  in  the 
game  known  as  basset,  which  is  now  sel- 
dom or  never  played,  "waiting  for  a 
knave,"  or  "  wishing  for  a  ten,"  implied 
the  anxiety  which  was  attendant  upon  the 
turning-up  of  the  winning  cards,  and  that 
the  last  word  of  this  last  line  of  the  third 
verse,  "alpue,"  was  a  term  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  continuation  of  a  bet  on  a 
particular  card  which  had  previously  won. 
Inability  to  gamble  and  to  play  cards  con- 
stituted an  insuperable  hindrance  to  intro- 
duction into  polite  society.  "Gaming," 
wrote  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
games  played  "at  court  and  in  the  assem- 
blies," written,  as  the  title-page  sets  forth, 
for  the  use  of  the  young  princesses  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  "is  become  so 
much  the  fashion  among  the  beau  monde 
that  he  who  in  company  should  appear 
ignorant  of  the  games  in  vogue  would  be 
reckoned  low-bred  and  hardly  fit  for  con- 
versation." These  words  occur  in  a 
publication  bearing  the  suggestive  title  of 
"  The  Compleat  Gamester ;  or.  Full  and 
Easy  Instructions  for  Playing  the  Games 
now  in  Vogue,  &c.  By  Richard  Seymour, 
Esq."  This  treatise  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1674,  and  subsequently 
passed  through  several  editions,  each  of 
which  was  enlarged  by  the  introduction 
of  ample  descriptions  of  later  games,  such 
as  ombre,  picquet,  and  chess.  Roger 
North,  in  that  instructive  and  entertaining 
sketch  which  he  has  left  on  record  of  the 
life  of  his  brother  Francis,  Lord  Guilford, 
is  careful  to  mention  that  he  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  all  games  of  cards, 
dice,  and  billiards,*  presumably  in  order 
to  remove  any  misapprehension  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  he  took  no  interest 
in  the  most  fashionable  forms  of  amuse- 
ment in  that  age. 

About  eight  years  after  the  Restoration 
the  gambling  mania  for  a  time  gave  place 
to  one  for  masquerading.  The  rage,  of 
course,  began  in  the  court,  but  soon  in- 
fected the  whole  town.  *'  At  this  time," 
says  Bishop  Burnet,  under  date  of  1668, 
"  the  court  fell  into  much  extravagance  in 
masquerading;  both  the  king  and  queen 
and  all  the  court  went  about  masked,  and 
came  into  houses  unknown,  and  danced 
there  with  a  good  deal  of  wild  frolick.    la 

•  North's  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  L,  p.  17. 
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all  this,  people  were  so  disguised,  that 
without  being  in  the  secret  none  could 
distinguish  them.  They  were  carried 
about  in  hackney  chairs.  Once  the  queen's 
chairmen,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  went 
from  her.  So  she  was  alone,  and  was 
much  disturbed,  and  came  to  Whitehall  in 
a  hackney  coach.  Some  say  in  a  cart."* 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  we  think  with 
much  truth,  that  whenever  masquerades 
in  public  or  private  constitute  a  popular 
amusement  with  the  pleasure-loving  pub- 
lic, including  both  the  court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  a  very  bad  sign  of  national 
morals. 

The  midnight  orgy  and  the  mazy  dance, 
The  smile  of  beauty  and  the  flush  of  wine, 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords 

combine ; 
Each  to  his  humor  —  Comus  all  allows. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  conclude. 
Certain  periods  of  history  are  often  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  glory.  Dazzling 
associations  cluster  round  names.  It  is 
distance  which  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Living  witnesses  who  have  known 
both  the  past  and  the  present  generations, 
will,  by  a  law  of  human  nature,  always 
award  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  com- 
panions of  their  youth.  Yet,  unless  we 
greatly  deceive  ourselves,  it  will  require 
very  strong  arguments  to  convince 
thoughtful  persons  that  the  social  powers 
of  any  class  of  English  society  have  fallen 
off,  while  morality,  taste,  knowledge,  gen- 
eral freedom  of  intercourse  and  liberality 
of  opinion  have  been  steadily  advancing; 
that  the  comparison  between  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
our  own  is  not  highly  satisfactory;  that 
intellectual  tastes  have  not  superseded  the 
necessity  which  was  then  felt  by  the  upper 
class  of  resorting  to  coarse  indulgences 
and  strong  excitements  ;  or  that  respect 
for  public  opinion  does  not  compel  those 
among  them  who  continue  unregenerate 
to  conceal  their  transgressions  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

William  Connor  Sydney. 

•  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Times,  i.,  p.  368. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
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It  was  a  chill  September  morning,  not 
very  light  yet,  and  a  thin  haze  clung  over 
the  face  of  all  things.  Mr.  Simpson  Wil- 
loughby   had  just  finished    stabling    his 


horse  after  returning  from  a  card-party. 
The  ride  had  not  been  long  enough  to  act 
as  a  tonic,  and  he  was  still  heavy  with 
whiskey  and  want  of  sleep  as  he  went 
stumbling  along  through  the  stack-yard. 

Suddenly,  with  all  the  speed  of  a  military 
projectile,  a  black  figure  shot  down  the 
slope  of  a  small  stack,  and  fetched  up 
sharp  just  at  his  feet.  The  face,  the 
clothes,  the  hands  of  this  apparition  were 
all  black,  and  its  smile,  meant  to  be  pleas- 
ant, showed  like  a  ghastly  grin  through 
the  mist. 

"  Oh,  the  devil !  "  cried  Simpson  Wil- 
loughby,  in  a  tipsy  fright,  and  proceeded 
to  bolt  for  the  house. 

"  Hi,  mister,  hi  ! "  shouted  the  putative; 
devil. 

The  sound  of  a  human,  unmistakably 
human,  voice  restored  Willoughby  to  him- 
self. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  thun- 
dered, as  he  strode  to  the  black  shape. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  Why  do  you  stand  grin- 
ning there  ?  Don't  you  know  I  could  have 
you  up  before  the  magistrates  for  this?" 

'*  Not  much  good,  sir.  Nothing  to  get 
out  of  me,  sir.  I'm  only  a  poor  sweep  as 
took  the  liberty  of  sleeping  in  your  straw." 

"Sweep  be  damned!  Clear  off  the 
premises  at  once." 

Then  Mr.  Willoughby  strode  off  again. 
But  he  had  a  tender  heart,  and  something 
in  the  man's  face  and  attitude  had 
touched  it. 

"  Hi,  you  sweep  ! "  he  suddenly  shouted, 
turning  round. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  with  a  touch  of  the  hand  to 
the  cap. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  get  your 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  sir." 

"And  probably  don't  know  if  you  will 
get  a  breakfast  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Come  with  me." 

Mr.  Willoughby  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen  door;  his  housekeeper  was  up 
and  moving  about. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Clack,  I've  brought  you  a 
sweep;  you  said  yesterday  the  chimneys 
wanted  sweeping.  Give  him  a  good 
breakfast  —  beef  and  beer  —  then  set  hiiii 
to  work." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  sweep  ;  then, 
to  Mrs.  Clack,  with  a  very  humble  intona- 
tion :  "  Fine  morning,  missis." 

Mr.  Willoughby  went  to  his  bedroom, 
kicked  of!  his  boots,  and  drawing  a  rug 
over  his  limbs,  lay  down  on  the  bed  and 
slept.  He  was  a  tall,  broad  man,  with  a 
dark  face   still  retaining  some  traces  of 
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early  good  looks.  His  youth  he  had  spent 
in  London,  none  exactly  knew  how;  some 
said  as  an  artist,  others  said  as  a  novelist ; 
all  agreed  he  had  consumed  his  substance 
in  riotous  living.  When  his  father  died, 
and  he  came  to  settle  at  Holt  Hill,  he  came 
with  a  bad  reputation.  As  he  was  forty, 
and  did  not  marry,  the  bad  reputation  rap- 
idly grew  worse.  He  had  some  faults,  it  is 
true  ;  he  played  cards  freely,  drank  heavily, 
and  then  he  had  a  mysterious  past.  The 
clergy  and  all  respectable  married  people 
held  aloof  from  him ;  the  young  ladies  ad- 
mired him  and  trembled ;  the  young  men 
said  he  was  much  maligned. 

When  he  woke  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  He  rose  at  once,  had  a  cold 
tub,  and  then  a  good  breakfast.  "  Now  for 
the  sweep,"  said  he.  He  found  him  at 
work  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Well,  Mr,  Sweep,  how  are  you  getting 
on?" 

"Tom  Sampler's  my  name,  sir.  Get- 
ting on  very  nicely,  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Are  those  all  the  tools  you  have  ?  "  — 
pointing  a  contemptuous  foot  at  a  brush 
and  a  few  rods  lying  about. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  But  they  won't  go  to  the  top,  surely?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  they  will." 

*'How?" 

"  I  shall  go  up  the  chimney  after  them." 

"  But  you  might  stick." 

"  No  fear,  sir,  in  a  good  old-fashioned 
chimney  like  this.  Besides,  if  I  did,  what 
matter,  sir  ?     It's  all  in  a  day's  work." 

Mr.  Willoughby  turned  away.  The  soft 
spot  in  his  heart  was  touched  again. 

He  went  out  and  strolled  round  the 
place,  in  the  garden,  the  fold-yard,  the  sta- 
bles. Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
wanted  a  groom,  a  groom  who  would  not 
object  to  do  a  little  work  in  the  garden,  to 
sit  up  for  him  at  nights,  to  act  occasionally 
as  a  valet,  and  in  other  capacities.  He 
returned  to  the  sweep,  and  found  him 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms  hard  at  work,  and 
singing  softly  to  himself. 

"Here,  Mr.  Sweep." 

"Tom  Sampler,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  Tom  Sampler!  Would 
you  like  to  settle  down  ?  " 

"How,  sir?" 

"Take  a  situation,  I  mean." 

"  As  what  ?  " 

"As  my  groom  and  man-of-all-work. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  horses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  bred  for  a  jockey." 

"  Good." 

"  But  I  had  to  give  it  up,  sir.  Couldn't 
train  down  quickly  enough.  A  very  bad 
job  for  me,  sir." 
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"  Very  ;  but  stick  to  the  point.  Do  you 
feel  inclined  to  settle  down  here  in  my 
service  ?" 

"  If  you'll  have  me,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  you  can't  bring  any  testi- 
monials to  character?  " 

"Afraid  not,  sir.  Don't  know  any  re- 
spectable people.  I'm  only  a  travelling 
sweep,  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow.  Take 
me  a  month  on  trial,  sir." 

"Very  good  ;  a  month's  trial.  Consider 
yourself  engaged,  fifteen  shillings  a  week, 
with  keep.     Will  that  do?" 

"Yes,  sir,  thank  ye." 

"  And  now  go  on  with  the  chimneys, 
only  no  more  climbing,  mind  you.  I'll  go 
and  arrange  with  Mrs.  Clack.*' 

And  so  Tom  Sampler  settled  down.  He 
had  been  a  jockey,  and  then  a  vagrant 
sweep;  his  antecedents  were  not  reassur- 
ing; but  clean  clothes,  regular  diet,  and 
regular  employment  reformed  him,  and 
perhaps  the  feeling  that  he  was  trusted 
helped  him  more  than  anything.  Wil- 
loughby took  a  strong  fancy  to  him,  and 
let  him  into  his  confidence  in  a  small  way. 
Tom  adored  his  master.  When  Wil- 
loughby went  out  shooting,  Tom  carried 
the  game  ;  when  he  went  out  to  card-par- 
ties, Tom  drove  him  there  and  back  ;  when 
Tom  was  running  the  machine  over  the 
grass,  Willoughby  would  sit  near  on  a 
garden-seat  and  chat.  At  night,  when 
Tom  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  smoking- 
room,  and  entered  to  report  his  day's  work 
and  receive  instructions  for  the  morrow, 
Willoughby  would  sometimes  ask  him  to 
sit  down.  If  the  weather  was  cold,  he 
would  pour  him  out  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
but  he  could  never  persuade  him  to  take  a 
second. 

"  Come,  Tom,  you  might  as  well  have 
another  —  it's  a  sharp  night." 

"  No,  thank  ye,  sir." 

"Why  not?  You  must  have  drunk 
heavily  in  your  time  —  eh  ?  " 

"  I  have  sir,  but  never  again." 

"How's  that?" 

"  Bad  example,  sir,  to  others." 

In  this  way  the  worthy  fellow  strove  to 
lead  his  master  in  the  right  direction,  not 
without  some  result. 

"  You  have  been  here  a  year  now,  Tom,*^ 
said  Willoughby  one  day.  "  Haven't  yov 
found  a  pretty  girl  to  marry  yet?" 

"No,  sir.  I  don't  intend  marrying  a> 
present." 

"  Not  at  present  —  eh  ?     When,  then  ?  " 

"  When  you  do,  sir." 

Willoughby  laughed  aloud ;  but  from 
that  day  he  understood  Tom  perfectly. 

"  He  wishes  to  reform  me,"  he  would 
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sometimes  say  to  himself;  "and  perhaps 
he  may.     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  I  shall  want  the  brown  mare  up  to- 
morrow," said  Willoughby  to  Tom  one 
night  in  the  smoking-room;  "I'm  going 
to  Mr.  Ferguson's.  We'll  have  the  dog- 
cart, and  you  shall  drive  me,  as  my  ankle 
is  still  weak."  He  had  sprained  it  about 
a  month  before. 

"None  of  them  carding-parties,  I  hope, 
sir,"  said  Tom. 

"  Shut  the  door  and  sit  down." 

Tom  obeyed. 

"  Look  here,  Tom,  you  forget  yourself. 
What  is  it  to  you  whether  I  play  cards  or 
not .?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  to  offend,  sir.  You've  been 
very  kind  to  me,  but  I  can't  help  speaking 
out,  and  I  don't  like  to  see  you  wasting 
your  money.  ^  You  know,  sir,  you  have 
told  me  as  how  you  lose  sometimes." 

"  But  I  win  sometimes." 

Tom  looked  at  the  floor  and  said  noth- 
ing. There  was  a  long  pause.  Wil- 
loughby puffed  hard  at  his  pipe  ;  suddenly 
he  broke  out  with  :  — 

"  Do  you  know  what  mortgages  are, 
Tom  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  we  call  'em  monkeys." 

"  Well,  Tom,  there  are  a  good  many 
monkeys  on  my  farm,  and  the  owners  of 
the  monkeys  —  that  is,  the  mortgagees  — 
will  want  their  interest  in  a  month's  time. 
If  they  don't  get  it  they  will  sell  me  up. 
I  have  not  the  money.  Now,  do  you  un- 
derstand why  I  am  going  to  play  cards 
to-morrow  ?" 

Tom  looked  at  his  master  sympathet- 
ically, but  did  not  speak. 

"  It's  not  all  my  fault,"  he  went  on.  "  I 
had  the  money  in  the  bank  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  ;  but  a  relative  borrowed 
;^500  to  set  up  in  business,  and  —  and 
But  you  understand.?" 

"  You  mean  you  won't  see  the  color  of 
that  money  again,  sir.?  " 

«  Exactly  so." 

"  I'm  right  down  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir. 
But  is  there  no  way  except  this  card-play- 
ing? Couldn't  you  put  off  them  monkey- 
gees  for  a  year?  Couldn't  you  tell  'em 
you  were  going  to  work  hard,  and  save, 
and  pull  things  round?  Knock  off  my 
wage,  sir;  I  don't  want  it.  And  put  me 
on  to  some  harder  work ;  I  could  do  as 
much  again  as  I  do." 

Tom  rose  to  his  feet  somewhat  excit- 
edly, pulling  his  waistcoat  down  and  stiff- 
ening his  back,  as  though  to  show  off  his 
physical  capacity  for  additional  toils. 

"Rubbish,  Tom!  Sit  down.  Kindly 
meant,  but  rubbish.     I  shall  play  to-mor- 
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row  night;  if  I  lose,  I  shall  stop  before 
much  damage  is  done;  if  I  win,  I  shall 
follow  my  luck.  There,  my  friend,  let 
that  quieten  your  fears.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  sir.  But  promise  me  one 
thing:  if  you  are  lucky,  you'll  never  play 
for  money  again." 

"  I  promise." 

"Then  may  you  be  lucky,  sir,  for  this 
once.  Good-night,  sir."  And  Tom  dis- 
appeared. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  reform,"  thought 
Willoughby.  "  I  wonder  if  he'll  make  me 
sign  the  pledge  next." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Tom 
drove  the  dog-cart  up  to  the  front  door. 

"Put  a  little  corn  in,"  shouted  Wil- 
loughby from  his  bedroom  window,  "and 
a  basket.  I  shall  want  you  to  fetch  Light- 
ning up  for  me  in  the  Bent  Garth." 

Lightning  was  a  horse  with  a  good  deal 
of  blood  in  him,  very  dear  to  Willoughby, 
and  often  entered  for  steeple-chases  at  the 
minor  race-meetings. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  drove  away.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Bent  Garth,  Tom  got  down 
with  his  basket  of  corn,  and  Willoughby 
sat  waiting  in  the  trap  on  the  highroad. 

The  Bent  Garth  was,  as  its  name  im- 
plied, a  bent  field,  shaped  like  the  letter 
L.  The  horse  was  not  to  be  seen ;  it  was 
no  doubt  round  the  bend.  Thither  Tom 
marched  through  the  grass  ;  he  had  hardly 
got  round  the  corner,  and  out  of  his  mas- 
ter's sight,  when  he  came  on  two  men 
lying  on  the  ground  —  two  men,  one  a  big, 
hulking  fellow  with  a  dark,  unshaven  face, 
the  other  a  nondescript  of  middle  height 
and  no  particular  color.  Tom  recognized 
them  both — old  acquaintances  of  his  va- 
grant days,  and  a  brace  of  thorough-going 
rascals. 

"Hullo!  "cried  Tom. 

"Bless  me,"  said  the  big  fellow,  "if  it 
ain't  old  Sweepy,  looking  quite  respect- 
able too  !     Got  a  good  job  on,  old  pal  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I've  turned  groom." 

"Lor'  now,  to  think  of  that!  Old 
Sweepy  turned  groom  !  And  looks  quite 
reformed,  don't  he  ?  Well,  it  is  pleasant 
meeting  old  friends  when  they're  getting 
up  in  the  world.  And  where  are  you 
hanging  out  now?  " 

"At  that  big  house  this  side  of  the  vil- 
lage." 

"  Mr.  Willoughby's  !  I  know  him ; 
fond  of  his  glass,  and  don't  mind  tipping 
a  poor  feller  a  shilling  when  he's  on  a  bit. 
He's  a  gentleman,  he  is  !  What  are  you 
going  to  do  now  with  that  basket  ?  " 

"  Fetch  up  that  horse  for  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby to  look  at." 
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"  Ta-ta,  then,  for  the  present.  We  shall 
be  at  the  village  inn  to-night.  Perhaps 
you'll  drop  in  and  stand  us  a  glass  for  old 
times,  Sweepy,  won't  yer  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't.  I'm  just  off  with  Mr. 
Willoughby,  and  shan't  be  home  till  late." 

"Going  out  for  the  hevening,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Got  yer  dress-suit  in  the  conwey- 
ance,  and  too  proud  to  look  at  old  mates  ?  " 

"Shut  up  your  foolery.  We  are  going 
to  Mr.  Ferguson's  ;  I'm  only  driving." 

"Mr.  Ferguson's?  I've  heard  tell  of 
him.  A  great  card-playing  gent.  You'll 
have  the  cards  out  to-night,  I  reckon." 

"  Likely  enough." 

"And  what  time  will  you  be  coming 
'ome,  if  I  may  ask  the  question  ?  " 

A  cold  shiver  ran  down  Tom's  back  as 
he  discerned  the  blackguard's  thought. 

"  Not  till  daylight,  I  should  think. 
Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye  ! "  cried  the  two  rascals, 
imitating  Tom's  voice,  and  then  rolling  on 
the  grass  with  loud  guffaws. 

"Did  I  hear  voices?"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby, when  Tom  had  brought  Light- 
ning up  to  the  gate. 

"Yes,  sir;  a  couple  of  tramps  chaffing 
me  a  bit." 

Willoughby  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 
He  was  much  more  interested  in  Light- 
ning, and  spent  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  examining  and  admiring  him. 

They  drove  on  to  Mr.  Ferguson's ; 
here  master  and  man  separated,  one  going 
to  the  dining-room,  the  other  to  the  saddle- 
room.  There  were  other  grooms  there 
beside  Tom,  and  they  made  merry  to- 
gether ;  supper  was  provided  for  them  in 
the  kitchen,  and  unlimited  beer.  Tom 
was  in  great  request;  his  stories,  his 
songs,  and  his  straightforward  ways  had 
long  rendered  him  a  favorite.  Retiring 
once  more  to  the  saddle-room,  the  men 
talked  and  smoked.  Then  one  by  one 
they  succumbed  to  sleep.  At  last  Tom 
was  left  the  only  one  awake  ;  he  was 
thinking  of  his  master.  What  did  this 
long  stay  mean  ?  Was  he  winning,  or  had 
he  yielded  to  the  seduction  of  the  game 
and  lingered  on  though  losing?  In  the 
middle  of  his  speculations  he  fell  into  a 
doze. 

"  Hullo,  Sampler,  Mr.  Willoughby  wants 
his  trap.  It's  two  o'clock ;  they're  all  go- 
ing." 

Tom  got  his  horse  in  and  drove  round 
to  the  front.  There  was  his  master  talk- 
ing excitedly  among  the  other  guests  ; 
they  helped  him  up  into  the  dog-cart,  and 
then  with  many  good-nights  sped  him  on 
his  way. 


When  they  had  got  out  of  the  avenue 
and  on  the  highroad,  Willoughby  turned 
to  Tom. 

"  I've  done  it,"  he  said  ;  "  I've  won  the 
money,  jQA-SO,  here  it  is  in  my  pocket,  most 
of  it  in  notes.  No  more  cards,  Tom,  I 
swear." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  Tom,  and 
their  fingers  closed  in  a  grip  that  meant 
more  than  many  words,  the  moonlight, 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  fell  full  on  Tom's 
face;  it  was  radiant  with  happiness. 

"  Lord,  how  he  must  love  me  !  "  thought 
Willoughby. 

"  Do  you  carry  a  pistol,  master  ?  "  said 
Tom. 

«  No.     Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  safe  without  one,  when 
you  have  all  that  money,  sir." 

"Bosh!"  —  and  he  breathed  in  great 
draughts  of  the  fresh  night  air. 

They  were  now  nearing  a  gate.  Tom 
gave  up  the  reins  to  his  master,  and  got 
down  to  open  it ;  he  was  no  sooner  on  the 
ground  than  he  saw  two  figures  behind 
the  hedge.  He  knew  them  at  once  — the 
men  he  had  met  in  the  Bent  Garth.  With 
a  swift  rush  he  made  for  the  gate  and 
flung  it  open. 

"  Come  on,  sir  !     Quick  !  "  he  cried. 

And  then  as  the  cart  came  up  to  him  he 
gave  a  loud  yell,  and  struck  the  terrified 
mare  on  her  haunches.  She  bounded  for- 
ward, swerved,  and  then  bolted  down  the 
road. 

"  Drive  for  your  life,  sir,"  shouted  Tom, 
"drive  like  hell  !" 

The  big  ruffian,  of  whom  Willoughby 
just  caught  a  glimpse,  darted  forward  and 
made  a  grab  at  the  foot-board  of  the  dog- 
cart. He  held  it  a  second,  and  was  then 
whirled  away  on  to  the  grass  by  the  road- 
side. He  rose  unhurt,  and,  after  picking 
up  something  that  had  dropped  from  his 
hand,  joined  his  fellow-ruifian.  They  then 
advanced  together  towards  Tom,  who 
stood  leaning  quietly  against  the  gate. 
The  big  ruffian  was  trembling  with  rage  ; 
he  came  close  up  to  Tom. 

"  Damn  you,"  he  roared,  "  for  a  blasted 
sneak,  a  hound,  a  cur.  Take  that,  and 
that." 

Tom  gave  one  groan  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  big  ruffian  bent  down  to 
rifle  his  pockets. 

"There  ain't  no  time  for  that,"  said  his 
nondescript  companion  ;  "  you've  done  for 
him,  and  the  other  fellow  will  be  back 
soon.     Let'»  be  off  while  we  can." 

And  so  they  scrambled  through  the 
hedge  and  went  away  over  the  fields. 

Willoughby  had  a  stiff  tussle  with  the 
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mare.  Luckily  the  road  was  straight,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  spill  in  rounding 
a  corner.  His  weak  ankle,  however,  was 
much  against  him;  but  by  dint  of  hard 
sawing  at  the  mare's  mouth,  he  broke  her 
into  a  trot  at  length.  Then  he  turned  her 
round. 

"  Now  go  like  the  deuce,"  he  cried. 

He  was  soon  at  the  gate  again.  He  per- 
ceived a  body  lying  in  the  road.  Scram- 
bling out  of  the  cart,  and  coming  up  to 
the  body,  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
that  it  was  Tom's. 

"  Tom  !  "  he  cried  ;  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  breast  and 
felt  the  wet  blood  ;  he  knelt  on  the  road, 
and  raised  Tom's  head  against  his  knees. 
The  movement  aroused  the  dying  man  ;  he 
opened  his  eyes,  they  looked  awful  in  the 
moonlight.     He  was  struggling  to  speak. 

"  Master,"  he  said  faintly,  "  have  you 
got  the  notes  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  the  farm  is  safe  —  remember  the 
promise  —  master." 

His  voice  seemed  to  linger  lovingly  on 
the  word  "  master."  In  a  little  while 
came  a  great  sigh  —  the  sigh  of  the  part- 
ing spirit. 

Willoughby  bent  down  and  reverently 
pressed  a  kiss  on  the  dead  man's  fore- 
head ;  then,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
saw  in  the  east,  far  away  in  the  direction 
of  his  home,  the  light  of  the  breaking 
dawn  —  of  the  new  day. 

Appleton  Laith. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THREE   ESSAYETTES. 

BY   COVENTRY  PATMORE 

I. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   "PROGRESS." 

Many  people  doubt  whether  Christian- 
ity has  done  much,  or  even  anything, 
for  the  "progress  "  of  the  human  race  as 
a  race;  and  there  is  more  to  be  said  in 
defence  of  such  doubt  than  most  good 
people  suppose.  Indeed,  the  expression 
of  this  doubt  is  very  widely  regarded  as 
shocking  and  irreligious,  and  as  condem- 
natory of  Christianity  altogether.  It  is 
considered  to  be  equivalent  to  an  asser- 
tion that  Christianity  has  hitherto  proved 
a  "failure."  Hut  some,  who  do  not  con- 
sider that  Christianity  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure, do,  nevertheless,  hold  that  it  is  open 
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to  question  whether  the  race,  as  a  race, 
has  been  much  affected  by  it,  and  whether 
the  external  and  visible  evil  and  good 
which  have  come  of  it  do  not  pretty  nearly 
balance  one  another. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  real  failure 
or  success  of  Christianity,  that  must  be 
settled  by  considering  the  purpose  of  its 
founder.  Did  he  come  into  the  world, 
live  and  die  for  "  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,"  as  that  is  com- 
monly understood,  and  as  it  constitutes 
the  end  of  civil  government  ?.  Was  it  his 
main  purpose,  or  any  part  of  his  purpose, 
that  everybody  should  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  comfortable  houses,  and  not  too 
much  to  do?  If  so.  Communism  must  be 
allowed  to  have  more  to  say  for  itself,  on 
religious  grounds,  than  most  good  Chris- 
tians would  like  to  admit.  Did  he  expect 
or  prophesy  any  great  and  general  amelio- 
ration of  the  world,  material  or  even  moral, 
from  his  coming?  If  not,  then  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Christianity  has  failed  be- 
cause these  and  other  like  things  have  not 
come  of  it.  In  these  days  all  truth  is 
shocking;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
majority  of  good  people  may  feel  shocked 
by  the  denial,  even  in  his  own  words,  that 
such  ends  had  anything  more  than  an  acci- 
dental part  in  his  purpose  or  expectation. 
He  and  his  apostles  did  not  prophesy 
that  the  world  would  get  better  and  hap- 
pier for  his  life,  death,  and  teaching  ;  but 
rather  that  it  would  become  intolerably 
worse.  He  foretells  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  persecute  such  as  dare  to  be 
greatly  good,  and  that  it  will  consider 
that  it  does  God  service  in  killing  them. 
He  tells  us  that  the  poor  will  be  always 
with  us,  and  does  not  hint  disapproval  of 
the  institution  even  of  slavery,  though  he 
counsels  the  slave  to  be  content  with  his 
status.  His  mission  is  most  clearly  de- 
clared to  be  wholly  individual  and  wholly 
unconcerned  with  the  temporal  good  of 
the  individual,  except  in  so  far  as  "  faith 
hath  the  promise  of  this  life  also;"  and 
moreover,  and  yet  more  "  shocking  "  to 
modern  sensibilities,  he  very  clearly  de- 
clared that  though  he  lived  and  died  to 
give  all  a  chance,  the  number  of  individ- 
uals to  be  actually  benefited  by  his  having 
done  so  would  be  few  ;  so  that  it  was  prac- 
tically for  these  few  only  that  he  lived  and 
died.  That  may  be  very  shocking;  but 
they  are  his  words,  and  not  mine,  and 
those  who  do  not  like  them  should  have  a 
special  edition  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
vised for  their  own  use,  from  which  all 
disagreeable  references  to  the  many  called 
and  few  chosen,  the  narrow  way  which  few 
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find,  the  broad  road  generally  taken,  and 
the  end  it  leads  to,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be 
excised.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our 
Lord's  doctrine  must  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unpleasant  to  all  who  will  consider 
what  it  really  is,  and  who  have  not  the 
courage  either  to  reject  it  or  adopt  it  in  a 
whole-hearted  manner. 

But  has  Christianity  failed  in  doing  that 
which  alone  it  professed  to  do?  It  has 
not,  and  has  not  professed  to  improve  bad 
or  even  indifferently  good  people,  who 
form  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  it  does 
profess  to  do  great  things  when  it  is  re- 
ceived in  "a  good  and  honest  heart,"  that 
is,  in  the  heart  —  according  to  Hamlet's 
estimate — of  about  one  in  ten  thousand. 
The  question,  then,  of  failure  or  success 
narrows  itself  to  this  :  Has  Christianity 
done  great  things,  infinitely  great  things  ; 
and  has  it  all  along  been  doing,  and  is 
now  doing,  such  things,  for  the  very 
small  proportion  of  mankind  with  which 
it  professes  to  be  effectually  concerned  ? 
Professor  Huxley  says  frankly,  no.  It 
emasculates  and  vitiates  human  character  ; 
and  he  exemplifies  his  position  by  the 
example  of  the  saints  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  It  is  well  to  have  such  a  good, 
bold  statement  of  opinion.  Here  is  no 
shilly-shallying,  and  we  now  know  that 
there  are  some  persons,  of  strong  common 
sense,  who  think  that  Christianity  is  a 
failure,  as  having  failed  to  carry  out  its 
professions.  Few  persons  who  are  in  their 
right  wits  would  choose  to  seek  a  fencing- 
match  with  Professor  Huxley.  They 
might  be  altogether  in  the  right,  and  yet, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  they  might 
come  off  second  best  in  the  conflict.  In 
any  case,  it  is  not  at  present  my  affair. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  point  out  that  it 
is  conceivable  that  there  are  sciences, 
even  "experimental"  sciences,  in  which 
Professor  Huxley  has  not  yet  qualified 
himself  to  be  considered  as  an  expert. 
Christianity  professes  to  be  such  a  science, 
a  strictly  experimental  science,  only  dif- 
fering, in  this  character,  from  chemistry, 
inasmuch  as  the  experiments  and  their 
conditions  can,  in  the  one  case,  be  easily 
fulfilled  and  judged  by  the  senses  which 
are  common  to  all  men  ;  whereas,  in  the 
other,  they  are  professedly  to  be  fulfilled 
and  judged  of  by  few.  Here  again  come 
in  those  unpleasant  assertions  of  the 
founders  of  Christianity:  "None  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  "  Do  my  commandments  and 
ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  etc.,  etc., 
!>.,  the  experiment  is  professedly  to  be 
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made  only  with  great  difficulty  and  self 
denial,  and  its  results  can  only  be  judged 
by  a  spirit  or  sense  which  is  only  attain- 
able, or  which  is,  at  least,  only  attained, 
by  a  few. 

The  conclusion  is  this,  then,  that  even 
if  Christianity  —  as  I  do  not  assert  —  has 
not  sensibly  affected  "progress,"  or  has 
affected  it  as  much  for  the  worse  in  some 
directions  as  for  the  better  in  others,  and 
has  not  even  done  much  individual  good, 
in  more  than  a  very  small  proportion,  even 
of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians ; 
it  has  only  not  done  what  it  never  pro- 
fessed to  do.  But  has  it  done  what  it 
actually  professed  to  do.?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  which  the  affirmative  might  be 
difficult  of  absolute  and  generally  intelligi- 
ble/r^^,  but  of  which  the  negative  must, 
I  apprehend,  be  considered  absurd,  even 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
never  dreamed  of  qualifying  themselves 
to  become  final  judges  of  such  matters. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Scripture 
which  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader  as 
being  on  the  surface  in  contradiction  to 
this  limitation  by  our  Lord's  own  words 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  Christianity; 
but  those  who  know  how  orphaned  and 
widowed  of  truth  even  the  best  of  us  are, 
and  how  the  destitution  we  may  discover 
in  ourselves  is  greater  than  that  we  know 
of  in  any  others,  will  discern,  with  the  ear- 
lier and  deeper  interpreters  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  reading  their  exhortations  to 
help  the  poor,  and  the  declaration  that  to 
visit  the  orphan  and  the  widow  is  "pure 
religion  and  undefiled  ;  "  and  they  will  un- 
derstand that  neighborly  service,  which  is 
usually  (but  not  always)  an  inseparable 
accidental  duty  of  Christian  life,  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  of  primary  conse- 
quence, though  the  rendering  or  not  ren- 
deringof  it  —  where  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  a  nobler  service  —  may  seriously  affect 
the  shallow  heavens  and  the  shallow  hells 
of  the  feebly  good  and  the  feebly  wicked. 
Let  not  such  as  these  exalt  themselves 
against  the  great  masters  of  the  experi- 
mental science  of  life,  one  of  whom — ^St. 
Theresa,  if  I  remember  rightly — ^  declares 
that  more  good  is  done  by  one  minute  of 
reciprocal,  contemplative  communion  of 
love  with  God  than  by  the  founding  of 
fifty  hospitals  or  of  fifty  churches.  "  The 
elect  soul,"  says  another  great  experimen- 
talist, St.  Francis  of  Sales,  "  is  a  beautiful 
and  beloved  lady,  of  whom  God  demands 
not  the  indignity  of  service,  but  desires 
only  her  society  and  her  person." 
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II. 


A  "pessimist"  outlook. 

Despotism,  which  is  not  government, 
but  anarchy  speaking  with  one  voice, 
whether  it  be  the  mandate  of  an  irrespon- 
sible emperor  or  that  of  a  multitude,  is  the 
"  natural  "  death  of  all  nationalities.  They 
may  die  by  other  means,  but  this  is  the 
end  they  come  to  if  left  to  themselves. 
When  this  end  is  reached,  the  corrupt 
body  may,  for  a  time,  preserve  a  semblance 
of  its  old  identity  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
nation  ;  it  is  merely  a  localization  of  "  man's 
shameful  swarm,"  in  which  the  individual 
has  no  help  from  the  infinitely  greater  and 
nobler  vitality  of  which  he  is  a  living  mem- 
ber to  erect  himself  above  himself,  and  to 
breathe  the  generous  breath,  and  feel  him- 
self in  all  his  acts  a  partaker  of  the  de- 
ceased giant's  superhuman  vigor.  The 
incidence  of  the  misery  is  not  only  upon 
those  comparatively  few  who  may  be  con- 
scious of  its  cause.  The  malaria  of  the 
universal  march  stupefies  the  brain  and 
deadens  the  heart  of  the  very  ploughman 
who  turns  its  sod,  and  he  is  hourly  the 
worse  for  want  of  the  healthy  breeze  and 
invigorating  prospect  of  the  ancient  hills, 
which  he  himself  was,  perhaps,  among  the 
most  eager  to  level.  Though  he  knew  it 
not,  he  was  every  day  sensibly  the  better 
for  being  the  member  of  a  great  nation. 

He  felt  the  giant's  heat, 
Albeit  he  simply  called  it  his. 
Flush  in  his  common  labor  with  delight, 
And  not  a  village  maiden's  kiss 
But  was  for  this 
More  sweet. 

And  not  a  sorrow  but  did  lightlier  sigh, 
And  for  its  private  self  less  greet. 
The  while  that  other  so  majestic  self  stood  by. 

If  he  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  his  cor- 
porate life,  but  is  content  to  struggle, 
stink,  and  sting  with  the  rest  of  the  swarm 
into  which  the  national  body  has  been  re- 
solved by  corruption,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him.  His  insensibility  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  misery.  To  others,  not  so  lost, 
there  may  be  hope,  though  not  in  this 
stage  of  being.  None  who  has  ever  lived 
through  the  final  change,  or  who,  being  in 
the  foul  morass  of  resulting  "equality," 
has  been  able  to  discern  what  national 
life  means,  can  find  in  private  fortune  — 
wife,  children,  friends,  money  —  any  com- 
pensation for  the  great  life  of  which  his 
veins  are  empty.  He  knows  that  there 
is  no  proximate  hope,  no  possibility  of 
improvement  in  such  a  state  of  things. 
He  knows  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any- 
thing:  from    "education"    of    the    mass. 


True  education  cannot  exist  under  either 
kind  of  despotism.  National  life  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  individual  culture,  as 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned.  The  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  by  an  unorganized 
or  enslaved  multitude,  which  must  always 
be,  in  the  main,  self-seeking  and  unjust,  is 
merely  the  acquisition  ofc^'^ubtler  and  baser 
means  for  the  advancement  of  individual 
covetousness  and  the  indulgence  of  indi- 
vidual vices.  Such  education  is  but  *-a 
jewel  in  a  swine's  snout."  Fools  may  fill 
the  air  with  sentimental  or  hypocritical 
"aspirations"  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  no  community  exists  where 
no  excellence  has  the  power  of  exerting 
itself  politically,  and  more  or  less  in  spite 
of  the  ignorance  and  malice  of  those  whom 
it  would  serve.  Such  "aspirations"  are 
but  the  iridescent  colors  on  the  stagnant 
pool ;  putrid  splendors  which  have  no  ex- 
istence in  the  chronic  and  salutary  storm 
of  national  life. 

Nor  is  there  any  hope  from  without. 
A  comparatively  savage  people  has  often 
been  impregnated  with  the  germ  of  na- 
tional being  by  the  military  invasion  of  a 
civilization  still  in  the  vigor  of  growth  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  civilization 
which  has  thus  lapsed  into  anarchy  having 
been  regenerated  by  any  such  means, 
though  its  stagnated  life  may  have  been 
perpetuated,  as  in  the  case  of  China,  by 
an  external  tyranny  more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  shifting  forms  of  despotism 
which  it  develops,  if  left  to  itself,  from 
within.  Nor  is  there  any  light,  even  in  the 
far  future,  unless  for  him  who  has  a  fulness 
of  that  cosmopolitan  benevolence  which 
is  so  often  the  boast  of  the  simpleton  or 
the  political  hypocrite,  but,  happily,  so 
seldom  the  possession  of  the  natural  man. 
He  knows  that  no  soil  has  ever  yet  been 
found  to  bear  two  crops  of  national  life, 
though  the  corruption  of  one  has  often 
been  found,  after  many  generations  of  con- 
summated decay,  to  be  very  useful  dung  for 
the  nourishment  of  other  and  far  removed 
fields.  But  this  consideration  does  not 
bring  him  within  measurable  distance  of 
practical  political  consolation. 

The  frantic  ambition  of  one  bad  man, 
and  the  cowardice  of  half-a-dozen  others, 
who  would  have  been  honest  had  it  not 
appeared  too  personally  inconvenient,  and 
the  apathy  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
community  which  has  been  sane  in  judg- 
ment but  insane  in  sloth,  have  brought  the 
final  evil  upon  us  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
sooner  than  it  need  have  come.  But  come 
it  must  have  done,  sooner  or  later,  since 
the   powers    of    evil   have    invariably    in 
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worldly  matters  proved  too  strong  in  the 
long  run  for  those  of  good ;  and  such  as 
cannot  bear  this  truth,  but  require  that 
abiding  temporal  good  should  come  of 
their  good  works,  had  better  go  into  mon- 
asteries. Considering  what  men  are,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  all  great  nationalities 
should  have  come  to  a  shameful  end,  but 
that  their  ordinary  duration  of  life  should 
have  been  a  thousand  years.  How  any  of 
them  should  have  lasted  a  hundred  must 
seem  a  miracle  to  those  who  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  agency  of  the  two  guar- 
dian angels  of  national  life,  religion  and 
war — religion  which  keeps  alive  the 
humility  and  generosity  of  reasonable  sub- 
mission to  law  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  corporate  life,  and  war,  which 
silences  for  a  time  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  evil  and  ignorant  for  moral  and  cir- 
cumstantial superiorities,  and  compels 
them  to  trust  their  established  leaders,  on 
pain  of  prompt  annihilation. 

Even  our  great  "liberal  "  prophet,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  compelled,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  prophesy  with  terror  of  what 
he  rightly  calls  "  the  coming  slavery,"  the 
despotism,  not  of  a  single  irresponsible 
tyrant,  who  must  content  himself  with  do- 
ing good  or  evil  in  so  general  a  way  that 
the  sense  of  private  compulsion  or  injury 
would  weigh  little  on  each  individual,  but 
the  paltry  and  prying  despotism  of  the 
vestry  —  the  more  "virtuous"  the  more 
paltry  and  prying  —  persecuting  each  indi- 
vidual by  the  intrusion  of  its  myriad- 
handed,  shifting,  ignorant  and  irresistible 
tyranny  into  the  regulation  of  our  labor, 
our  household,  and  our  very  victuals,  and, 
however  "  pure  "  in  its  abstract  intention, 
necessarily  corrupt  in  its  application  by  its 
agents,  since  men,  as  a  rule,  are  corrupt. 
Indications  are  not  wanting  of  the  sort  of 
"government  "  we  are  committed  to,  un- 
less the  coming  war  shall  leave  us  in  the 
grip  of  a  less  irksome  tyranny.  1 1  will  be 
a  despotism  which  will  have  to  be  miti- 
gated by  continual  "tips,"  as  the  other 
kind  has  had  to  be  by  occasional  as- 
sassination. Neither  the  voter  nor  the 
inspector  yet  know  their  power  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  but  they  soon  will.  We  shall 
have  to  "square"  the  district  surveyor 
once  or  twice  a  year,  lest  imaginary  drains 
became  a  greater  terror  than  real  typhoid  ; 
we  shall  have  to  smoke  our  pipes  secretly 
and  with  a  sense  of  sin,  lest  the  moral 
supervisor  of  the  parish  should  decline  our 
offer  of  half-a-crown  for  holding  his  nose 
during  his  weekly  examination  of  our  bed- 
rooms and  closets  ;  the  good  churchman 
will  have  to  receive  communion  under  the 
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"species"  of  ginger-ale — as  some  ad- 
vanced congregations  have  already  pro- 
posed—  unless  the  parson  can  elude  the 
churchwarden  with  white  port,  or  other- 
wise persuade  him;  and,  every  now  and 
then  all  this  will  be  changed,  and  we  shall 
have  to  tip  our  policemen  and  inspectors 
for  looking  over  our  infractions  of  popular 
moralities  of  a  newer  pattern.  Our  condi- 
tion will  very  much  resemble  Sweden- 
borg's  hell,  in  which  everybody  is  inces- 
santly engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
everybody  else  virtuous  ;  and  the  only  com- 
pensating comforts  to  the  same  will  be, 
that, though  wine  and  tobacco,  those  natu- 
ral stimulants  to  good  impulses  and  fruitful 
meditations,  may  be  denied  him,  he  may 
find  abundant  time  and  opportunity,  in  the 
cessation  of  all  external  interests  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  for  improv- 
ing his  own  character,  which,  perhaps,  is, 
after  all,  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can 
be  sure  of  improving  the  world's;  and, 
furthermore,  he  will  no  longer  be  discom- 
posed by  the  prospect  of  "  national  dis- 
aster," since  there  can  be  no  national 
disaster  where  there  is  no  nation,  however 
freely  the  gutters  may  run  with  blood. 
Private  disaster,  in  such  an  infernal  mil- 
lennium, will  be  a  trifle. 

Under  such  conditions,  secret  societies 
of  discontented  and  hopeless  minorities 
will  abound.  Dynamite  will  often  shake 
the  nerves  of  smug  content,  and  enrage 
the  people  beyond  bounds  at  such  revolt 
against  its  infallible  decrees.  But  none  of 
these  societies  will  be  so  hateful  as  the 
secret  and  inevitable  aristocracy  of  the 
remnant  that  refuses  to  give  interior  assent 
to  the  divinity  of  the  Brummagem  Baal. 
Its  members  will  acquire  means  of  asso- 
ciation and  methods  of  forbidding  intru- 
sion which  will  infuriate  the  rest,  who,  in 
their  turn,  will  invent  tests  for  the  discov- 
ery, in  order  to  the  punishment,  of  these 
"enemies  of  mankind,"  as  the  Dutch 
traders  in  Japan  did,  in  inviting  all  per- 
sons of  doubtful  character  to  trample  on 
the  crucifix. 

I  have  called  these  glances  at  the  near 
future  "  pessimist,"  because  that  is  the 
word  now  generally  applied  to  all  such 
forecasts  as  are  made  by  those  who  do  not 
ignore  or  pervert  patent  facts.  "  Opti- 
mists," as  far  as  I  can  gather,  are  those 
who  hope  all  things  from  "local option." 

III. 

A  SPANISH   NOVELETTE. 

Mr.  Gosse  is  doing  useful  work  in 
editing  a  series  of  translations  of  remark' 
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able  foreign   novels,  most  of    which   are 
little  known  to  English  readers.     To  per- 
sons —  the  most  of  us  —  whose  knowledge 
of  Spanish    books  is   confined  to  "  Don 
Quixote,"  "  Pepita  Jimdnez  "  will  come  as 
a  complete  and   delightful  surprise  ;  and 
yet  it  not  only  is,  as  Mr.  Gosse  says,  "  the 
typical  Spanish  novel  of  our  days,"  but  it 
is  typical  of  a  great  and  altogether  unique 
national  literature.    Though  Juan  Valera's 
personality  differs  from  the  priestly  char- 
acter of  Calderon  as  far  as  may  well  be, 
since  he  is  said    to    have   made   himself 
"conspicuous  by  his  bonnes  fortunes,  his 
wild  freaks  at  the  gaming-table,  his  crazy 
escapades,  his  feats  of  horsemanship,  and 
his  powers  as  a  toreador,"  the  very  same 
distinguishing   vein    which    makes    such 
plays   as  Calderon's  "  Life  is  a  Dream," 
and    "The   Wonder-working    Magician" 
the   astonishment   and    delight  of    every 
reader  who  comes  upon  them  for  the  first 
time  —  an    astonishment  and   delight  al- 
most like  that  of  the  acquisition  of  anew 
sense  —  this    very  same     vein     sparkles 
through   and   vivifies   the    modern  novel 
"  Pepita  Jimenez."     Alike    in    Calderon 
and  in  this  work  of  Juan  Valera  we  find 
that  complete  synthesis  of  gravity  of  mat- 
ter  and  gaiety  of   manner    which    is    the 
glittering  crown  of  art,  and  which  out  of 
Spanish  literature  is  to  be  found  only  in 
Shakespeare,  and    even    in   him  in  a  far 
less  obvious  degree.     It  is  only  in  Span- 
ish  literature,  with  the   one  exception  of 
Dante,  that  religion    and   art  are  discov- 
ered to  be  not  necessarily  hostile  powers  ; 
and  it  is  in  Spanish  literature  only,  and 
without  any  exception,  that  gaiety  of  life 
is  made  to  appear  as  being  not  only  com- 
patible with,  but  the  very  flower  of  that 
root  which   in    the    best  works  of    other 
literatures  hides   itself  in  the    earth,  and 
only  sends  its  concealed  sap  through  stem 
and  leaf  of  human  duty  and  desire.     The 
reason  of  this  great  and  admirable  singu- 
larity seems  mainly  to  have  been  the  sin- 
gular aspect  of  most  of  the  best  Spanish 
minds  towards  religion.     With  them,  reli- 
gion has  been,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  a 
human  passion  ;  they  have  regarded  dogma 
as  the  form  of  realizable,  and,  by  them, 
realized   experience  ;   and  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  humanity  as  the  outlines  of  the 
lineaments  of  the   divinity  —  "very  God 
and  very  man."     Witness  the  writings  of 
their  greatest  saints   and   theologians,  in 
which  dogma  is,  as  it  was,  fused  in,  and 
becomes  psychology,  instead  of  remaining, 
as  it  has  done  with  us,  a  rock,  indeed,  of 
refuge   to   many,  but  a  rock  of  stumbling 
and  offence  to  many  more,  and  of  these 


especially  such   as   have    been   endowed 
with  the  artistic  temperament. 

"  Pepita  Jimenez  "  is  essentially  a  "  reli- 
gious novel,"  none  the  less  so  because  it 
represents  the  failure  of  a  good  young 
aspirant  to  the  priesthood  to  attain  a  de- 
gree of  sanctity  to  which  he  was  not  called, 
and  depicts  the  working  in  his  aspirations 
of  a  pride  so  subtle  as  to  be  very  venial, 
though,  in  some  degree,  disastrous.  Mr. 
Gosse  seems  to  me  to  mistake  the  motif 
of  the  novel  entirely  in  regarding  it  as 
representing  the  necessary  failure  of  a 
"divine  ardor  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  earthly  love."  It  represents  nothing 
but  the  exceedingly  common  mistake  of 
young  and  ardent  minds  in  measuring 
their  present  capacity  by  their  desires, 
and  striving  to  take  their  station  on  the 
top  of  an  alp,  when  they  are  only  fit  for 
the  ascent  of  a  very  moderate  hill.  One 
of  the  many  points  in  which  Catholic  phi- 
losophy shows  itself  superior  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Protestant  religionists  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  its  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  as  many  degrees  of  human  capacity  for 
holiness  as  for  any  other  kind  of  emi- 
nence, and  that  for  most  men  a  very  mod- 
erate degree  of  spirituality  is  the  utmost 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  hope.  An 
ardent  Protestant,  misinterpreting  the 
words,  "  Be  ye  perfect  as  I  am  perfect," 
is  apt  to  think  that  he  is  nothing  if  not  a 
saint,  whereas  Juan  Valera  knew  that  to 
be  a  saint,  as  to  be  a  poet,  is  to  be  about 
one  in  twenty  millions,  and  he  has  made 
a  very  amusing  as  well  as  a  very  useful 
book  out  of  the  vain  strivings  of  his  hero 
for  — 

Heroic  good,  target  for  which  the  young 
Dream  in  their   dreams  that  every  bow  is 
strung ; 

and  the  course  of  experience  by  which  he 
is  brought  to  conclude 

That  less  than  highest  is  good,  and  may  be 
high. 

That  disgusting  abortion,  the  English 
"religious  novel,"  would  have  made  the 
enthusiastic  young  deacon  relapse  into 
despair  and  profligacy,  instead  of  letting 
him  marry  the  pretty  girl  who  had  turned 
him  from  his  supposed  vocation,  and 
caused  him  to  live  an  exemplary,  conscien- 
tious, and  religious  life  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman and  farmer  of  his  own  land. 

There  is  plenty  of  analysis  in  the  En* 
glish  religious  novel,  but  no  psychology; 
and  analysis  which  has  not  psychological 
knowledge  for  its  material  is  merely  the 
anatomy  of  a  corpse,   and  fails  as  com- 
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pletely  in  illustrating  and  extending  knowl- 
edge of  life  as  the  anatomy  of  the  body 
has  confessedly  failed,  from  the  time  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  in  explaining  the 
vivifying  powers  of  nature.  Psychology 
comes  naturally  to  the  typical  Spanish 
mind,  for  the  reasons  given  above.  It 
deals  with  the  personal  relationships  of 
the  soul  with  the  personalities  which  are 
above  the  soul,  from  which  the  soul  exists, 
and  of  which  the  soul  is  the  express  mir- 
ror ;  but  of  these  personal  relationships, 
which  every  religion  confesses,  the  modern 
mind,  out  of  Spain,  knows  comparatively 
little,  though,  thanks  to  the  works  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  (two  editions  of  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  England),  and  of 
certain  other  works,  magnificent  as  litera- 
ture as  well  as  for  burning  psychological 
insight,  the  study  of  true  psychology,  vul- 
garly called  "  mysticism  "  and  "  transcen- 
dentalism "  (what  good  thing  is  not 
"mystic"  and  "transcendental"  to  the 
modern  "scientist"  and  his  pupils.?), 
shows  signs  of  revival  in  Europe  generally. 

A  most  important  consequence  of  the 
human  character  of  Spanish  faith,  a  char- 
acter manifest  alike  in  the  religious  phi- 
losophy  of  the  times  of  Calderon  and  of 
those  of  Juan  Valera,  is  the  utter  absence 
of  the  deadly  Manicheism  which  is  the 
source  of  modern  "  nicety  "  in  that  portion 
of  literature  and  art  which  does  not  pro- 
fess, like  French,  and,  in  great  part,  Amer- 
ican literature  and  art,  to  have  abandoned 
all  faith  and  real  decency.  Calderon,  in 
works  which  glitter  with  an  incomparable 
purity,  is  more  plain-spoken,  when  need 
be,  than  Shakespeare,  and  constantly  ex- 
alts the  splendor  of  that  purity  in  his  main 
theme  by  a  by-play  of  inferior  characters 
which  is  as  gav  and  "  coarse  "  as  anything 
in  "Othello  "'or  "Romeo  and  Juliet;" 
and  though  Juan  Valera  in  this  novel  con- 
forms in  the  main  to  the  daintiness  of  the 
fashion,  there  is  a  freedom  in  his  story 
from  the  cant  of  Manichean  purity  which 
will  certainly  limit  the  number  of  his  read- 
ers among  ourselves,  and  probably  give 
some  scandal  to  the  most  "  serious  "  among 
those  —  the  immense  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  women  — who  do  not  really 
believe  that  God  made  all  things  pure, 
and  that  impurity  is  nothing  but  the  abuse 
of  that  which  is  pure,  and  that  such  abuse 
is  impure  in  proportion  to  the  purity  per- 
verted. 

In  consequence  of  the  characteristics  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  this  novel, 
though  expressly  "religious  "  in  its  main 
theme  and  most  of  its  details,  is  as  "  natu- 
ral,"  concrete,   and   wholesomely  human 


and  humanly  interesting  as  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's.  There  is  in  it  no  sense  of 
dislocation  or  incompatibility  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual.  From  the  dainty, 
naive,  innocently  coquettish,  and  passion- 
ate Pepita,  who  is  enraged  by  her  lover's 
pretensions  to  a  piety  which,  though  she 
is  devoted  to  her  beautifully  adorned  "  In- 
fant Jesus,"  she  cannot  understand,  and  in 
which  she  sees  only  an  obstacle  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  love  for  him,  to  the  saintly 
ecclesiastic,  who,  almost  from  the  first, 
sees  the  incapacity  of  his  pupil,  Don  Luis, 
for  the  celibate  heights  to  which  he  aspires, 
but  who  understands  life  in  all  its  grades 
too  well  to  look  upon  his  strivings  and  his 
"fall,"  as  Don  Luis  at  first  esteems  it, 
with  other  than  a  good-humored  smile,  all 
is  upon  one  easy  ascending  plane  and  has 
an  intelligible  unity.  Valera  has  taken  no 
less  care  with  and  interest  in  the  subordi- 
nate characters  than  the  principals  in  the 
story.  They  are  all  true  and  vivid  and 
unique  in  their  several  ways,  and  we  have 
the  most  complete  picture  of  a  very  for- 
eign world  without  the  slightest  drawback 
of  strangeness  or  want  of  verisimilitude. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LORD   SHERBROOKE. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  death  recalls  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary history.  He  had  the  courage  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  Conservatism  when 
the  late  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were 
preparing  the  way  for  that  desertion  of  it 
which  a  year  later  they  accomplished.  It 
would  have  been  wiser,  perhaps,  if  Mr. 
Lowe  had  given  his  support  to  the  very 
moderate  reform  which  Lord  Russell's 
government  proposed,  on  the  principle 
that  a  concession  frankly  given  at  an  early 
date,  often  averts  a  much  more  dangerous 
concession  a  few  months  later,  and  also 
educates  the  people  gradually  for  the  use 
of  larger  powers.  But  Mr.  Lowe  was  a 
believer  in  the  principle  oi  obsta principiis. 
He  never  anticipated  that  the  true  danger 
of  revolution  could  proceed  from  the  Tory 
party  and  not  from  the  Liberals,  and 
supposed  that  in  contesting  the  field  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  only  dangerous  foe.  Circumstances 
proved  that  he  was  quite  mistaken.  Prob- 
ably his  insight  into  individual  character 
was  not  nearly  as  keen  as  his  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  democracy.  But  so  far  as 
the  dangerous  side  of  democracy  was  con- 
cerned —  he  never  seems  to  have  contem- 
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plated  its  better  aspects  — his  insight  was 
certainly  very  keen  indeed.  He  was  a 
courageous,  cold,  and  remorseless  critic 
of  its  short-sightedness  and  rashness. 
Those  who  heard  some  of  his  great 
speeches  can  recall  even  now  the  cold, 
metallic  ring  of  those  keen  sarcasms  on 
uninstructed  enthusiasm  which  deserved 
more  attention,  though  they  attracted  much 
less,  than  his  more  celebrated  thrusts  at 
the  ignorance,  venality,  and  intemperance 
of  the  class  whom  it  was  proposed  to  en- 
franchise. Mr.  Lowe  never  showed  the 
searching  character  of  his  rather  depre- 
ciating intelligence  more  vividly  than  when 
he  attacked,  not  the  corruption  and  selfish- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intellectual 
sensibilities  and  eager  heats  and  ardors 
of  the  half-educated  classes.  "  It  is  not 
the  educated  and  reflective,"  he  said,  "  who 
are  influenced  by  ideas,  but  the  half-edu- 
cated and  the  unreflective ;  and  if  you 
show  to  the  ignorant  and  poor  and  half- 
educated,  wrong,  injustice,  and  wickedness 
anywhere,  their  generous  instincts  rise 
within  them,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
get  up  a  cry  for  the  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances. We  feel  the  injustice,  too ;  but 
we  look  not  merely  at  the  injustice  itself; 
we  look  before  and  after  at  the  collateral 
circumstances,  at  what  must  happen  to 
trade,  revenue,  and  our  own  position  in 
the  world  ;  and  we  look  also  to  what  must 
happen  to  Jhe  very  poor  persons  them- 
selves, before  we  commit  ourselves  to  a 
decided  course.  Persons  who  have  some- 
thing to  lose  are  less  anxious  to  lose  it 
than  they  who  have  little  at  stake  often, 
even  though  these  last  may  by  the  loss  be 
reduced  to  absolute  poverty."  That  was 
the  speech  of  a  statesman  who  fully  under- 
stood how  potent  is  the  power  of  ideas 
over  minds  which  are  quite  incapable  of 
estimating  the  difficulty  of  embodying 
these  ideas  adequately  in  practice.  That 
passage  indicates  a  far  keener  insight  into 
the  dangers  of  democracy  than  the  cele- 
brated denunciation  of  the  working  classes 
for  venality,  which  Sir  Algernon  West  has 
recently  been  airing  on  behalf  of  the 
Gladstonian  cause.  Indeed,  the  support 
that  has  been  so  frequently  given  by  local 
English  politicians  to  Irish  Home  Rule, 
is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  could 
be  found  of  the  extreme  danger  which  is 
caused  by  these  rashly  generous  sympa- 
thies in  untrained  minds  when  they  dis- 
cern a  fancied  injustice  without  discerning 
the  political -peril  of  applying  a  superficial 
remedy. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  a  physical  species  of  scorn  of 


whom  the  English  Parliament  has  ever 
been  able  to  boast.  The  vibration  of  his 
voice,  which  always  reminded  one  of  the 
stroke  of  a  tongue  of  glass  on  a  glassy 
surface,  as  he  pushed  his  pungent  ques- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  abstract  rights 
for  which  the  reformers  pleaded  —  wheth- 
er, for  instance,  they  would  not  equally 
have  justified  the  concession  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  the  beasts,  such  as  is  described 
in"Reineke  Fuchs"  —  or  how  far  these 
abstract  rights  would  go,  and  whether,  if 
the  fleas  had  but  been  unanimous,  they 
would  not  have  been  in  their  strict  right 
in  pushing  Curran  out  of  the  bed, — 
struck  his  audience  as  representing  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  human  contempt.  We 
call  his  scorn,  scorn  of  a  physical  species, 
because  he  always  asked,  as  he  asked  in 
the  Education  Department,  for  "  payment 
by  results;"  and  the  results  for  which 
alone  he  was  inclined  to  pay,  were  results 
that  could  be  weighed  and  measured,  and 
which  were  not  to  be  estimated  in  any 
appreciable  degree  by  general  moral  and 
intellectual  impressions.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  made  his  great  speeches 
against  Reform,  he  attended  an  annual 
dinner  of  the  Association  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  pronounced  a  great  panegyric 
on  their  characteristic  works  and  achieve- 
ments, on  the  ground  that  their  profession 
does  pay  by  striking  and  indeed  gigantic 
results,  as  compared  with  the  results  of 
almost  any  other  profession  that  could  be 
named.  "  The  Civil  Engineers,"  he  said, 
"  were  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  and  the 
field  of  their  investigation  was  boundless." 
"  He  hoped,  if  ever  the  day  arrived  when 
the  universities,  rising  to  the  true  level 
which  they  should  occupy,  became  really 
national  establishments,  the  science  of 
engineering  would  be  admitted  to  at  least 
a  perfect  equality  with  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge."  Civil  engineers  might 
well  be  proud,  he  insisted,  of  their  rail- 
ways and  electric  telegraphs,  "which  en- 
abled us  to  exchange  thoughts  in  spite 
of  those  petty  districts  into  which  the 
selfishness  of  mankind  had  divided  the 
universe."  It  was  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  selfishness  of  mankind,  we 
think,  which  constituted  nations  and  the 
different  species  of  national  genius;  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  Lord  Sherbrooke 
that  he  thought  little  of  the  finer  inward 
tendencies  and  qualities  which  cement 
nations,  and  much  of  the  physical  means 
of  communication  wiiich  tend  to  the  dis- 
integration of  nations,  and  of  the  de- 
nationalizing influence  of  cosmopolitan 
intercourse.     It  was  visible  results  which 
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impressed  him,  and  a  national  genius  is 
not  visible,  while  a  railway  or  a  telegraph- 
wire  is.  Yet  he  did  perhaps  his  best  work 
at  the  Education  Office  ;  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  he  was  less  successful,  be- 
cause he  gauged  ill  the  strength  of  popu- 
lar feeling;  and  as  home  secretary  he 
was  least  successful  of  all,  probably  be- 
cause his  peculiarities  and  his  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  individual  characters 
of  men  rendered  him  unable  to  gauge  the 
tendencies  of  public  feeling,  and  to  dis- 
cern exactly  how  much  he  should  say,  and 
how  far  he  should  be  reticent,  in  justifying 
the  application  of  general  principles  to 
particular  cases.  In  the  first  organization 
of  education,  it  was  of  the  highest  moment 
to  insist  on  results,  and  to  show  that  these 
results  could  really  be  weighed  and  meas- 
ured; but  in  the  better  understood  and 
more  fully  developed  departments  con- 
versant with  taxation  and  justice,  what  was 
rather  needed  was  an  insight  into  those 
finer  shades  of  public  interest  and  public 
sentiment  into  which  his  own  peculiarities, 
and  his  somewhat  unsympathetic  nature, 
rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  penetrate. 
He  understood  the  value  of  a  physical 
basis  better  than  that  of  an  elaborate 
superstructure.  Even  in  the  Education 
Office,  his  rather  cavalier  use  of  the 
authority  of  the  departmental  chief  excited 
an  irritation  which  led  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  form  a  very  unjust  judgment  on 
his  official  career.  In  all  his  official  rela- 
tions he  did  himself  less  than  justice. 
His  imperfect  sight,  his  unsympathetic 
manner,  and  his  strong  disposition  to  let 
the  ordinary  rules  take  their  course,  with- 
out the  modifications  needful  to  adapt 
them  to  particular  cases,  gained  him  a 
reputation  for  harshness  which  he  did  not 
really  deserve.  It  was  the  defect  of  his 
mind  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  most  visible  and  memorable  elements 
of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  legal  justice. 
And  that  tendency  was  not  in  any  degree 
checked  by  quick  perceptions  or  sensitive 
sympathies.  He  used  the  disciplined  in- 
tellect of  a  successful  Oxford  tutor  to 
make  light  of  intellectual  discipline,  and 
to  run  down  moral  and  spiritual  as  com- 
pared with  physical  and  economic  achieve- 
ments; and  this  habit  gained  him  a  much 
more  cynical  reputation  than  he  really 
deserved.  His  statesmanship,  no  doubt, 
gave  forth  a  materialistic  ring,  which  was 
especially  unpopular  in  a  day  when  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  "our  own 
flesh  and  blood  "  was  becoming  more  and 
more  essential  to  political  success.  And 
his  sarcastic  wit  drew  more  blood  than  he 


ever  intended  to  draw.  But  he  undt 
stood  some  of  the  worst  dangers  of  democ- 
racy as  it  was  but  too  necessary  that  they 
should  be  understood.  If  he  had  also 
understood  its  strength,  and  the  solidity 
it  gives  to  popular  institutions,  he  would 
have  been  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  Mr.  Disraeli's  contemporaries.  But 
he  had  too  much  in  him  of  the  icy  spirit 
of  negation. 


From  The  Speaker. 
ROBERT  LOWE. 

Of  all  the  •' extinct  volcanoes"  to 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  once  applied  a  stolen 
simile,  there  was  none  more  completely 
extinguished  by  the  snows  of  age  than  the 
man  who  will  live  in  history  as  Robert 
Lowe.  Of  Viscount  Sherbrooke  the  world 
knew  little  and  cared  less.  People,  in- 
deed, were  puzzled  when  they  encountered 
the  name  in  print  to  realize  the  identity  of 
its  owner.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  figure 
on  the  stage.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
the  present  writer  saw  him  was  a  couple 
of  years  ago  at  a  garden  party  at  Dollis 
Hill.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  invited  his  old 
colleague  to  the  gathering,  and  there  he 
was  —  a  feeble,  blind  old  man;  moving 
about  under  the  careful  guidance  of  his 
wife  ;  always  muttering  to  himself ;  taking 
no  note  of  those  around  him;  his  mind, 
if  not  absolutely  vacant,  filled  with  dreams 
and  ancient  memories.  It  was  with  a 
thrill  of  pity  that  one  realized  that  this 
pathetic  figure  was  all  that  remained  of 
"Bob  Lowe,"  once  the  terror  of  a  party 
and  the  idol  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  morning  papers  have  done  justice  to 
his  great  career,  and  have  shown  how  the 
Times  leader-writer  became  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  State.  But  they 
have  failed  to  reveal  the  double  secret  of 
his  rise  and  his  downfall.  Only  those 
who  remember  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1866  and  1867  can  really  understand  how 
it  was  that  Mr.  Lowe  gained  so  great  a 
place  in  public  life.  Never  in  this  cen- 
tury has  Parliament  listened  to  a  series  of 
speeches  which  can  compare  in  concen- 
trated force,  in  brilliancy  of  diction,  in 
almost  ferocious  courage,  with  those 
which  Mr.  Lowe  made  in  defence  of  the 
AduUamites.  One  sometimes  wonders, 
when  men  talk  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  gifts 
as  a  debater,  whether  the  leader  of  the 
Brummagem  party  ever  heard  Mr.  Lowe 
at  his  best,  and  whether,  if  he  did,  he 
could  retain  any  belief  in  his  own  powers. 
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The  Adullamites  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  They  represented 
society  and  the  classes.  They  were  Lib- 
erals in  nanne  alone.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  dull  persons,  of  the  mental 
calibre  of  their  nominal  leader,  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Westminster.  But  they  had 
two  men  of  more  than  average  capacity 
among  them  —  Mr.  Horsman,  M^"  supe- 
rior person,"  and  Mr.  Lowe.  The  latter 
they  held  in  some  contempt.  The  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  dukes  and  their  allies 
was  that  he  had  eked  out  a  precarious 
livelihood  in  Australia  by  keeping  a 
school,  and  that  he  now  supported  himself 
by  writing  for  the  press  —  and  in  those 
days  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  the  "  news- 
paper man  "  was  held  in  abhorrence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Probably  most  of 
the  Adullamites  at  the  outset  of  their  bat- 
tle against  reform  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  Mr.  Lowe  had  not  joined  them. 
But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were, 
he  made  himself  their  master  and  their 
chief.  In  those  speeches  in  which  he  did 
such  fierce  battle  against  the  spirit  of 
democracy  he  gave  splendid  expression 
to  those  sentiments  which  lay  too  deep  for 
utterance  in  their  own  dumb  breasts.  He 
found  them  the  brains  they  lacked  ;  he 
supplied  the  tongue  which  in  their  own 
case  was  paralyzed.  And  as  they  saw  him 
striking  blow  after  blow  in  defence  of 
privilege  and  wrong  and  old-world  abuses, 
they  cheered  him  with  frantic  enthusiasm, 
and  deluded  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  at  last  one  had  been  found  to  stay 
the  advancing  tide  of  democracy. 

It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle,  upon 
which  some  of  us  must  even  now  look 
back  with  a  thrill  of  emotion.  Then,  in- 
deed, did  the  giants  do  battle  before  the 
eyes  of  the  sons  of  men.  Lowe,  Glad- 
stone, Disraeli,  Bright,  all  threw  them- 
selves into  the  struggle  with  their  whole 
hearts.  When  one  recalls  the  great  de- 
bates of  those  days  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  House  of  Commons  which  has 
just  died,  one  seems  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  age  of  the  pygmies.  But  grand  and 
heroic  as  were  the  mental  stature  and  in- 
tellectual equipment  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
task  to  which  he  had  committed  himself 
was  a  hopeless  one,  and  twelve  months 
after  he  had  heard  the  rafters  of  the 
House  ring  with  the  rapturous  cheers  of 
Tories  and  Whigs  as  he  boldly  proclaimed 
the  unworthiness  of  his  fellow-men  to 
exercise  the  right  of  self-government,  he 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  those  who 
had  then  applauded  him  engaged  in  tram- 
pling down   the   very  bulwarks  of  class 


privilege  he  had  defended  so  brilliantly. 
All  that  he  had  accomplished  was  to  over- 
throw a  ministry  and  to  transfer  the  task 
of  carrying  the  great  Reform  Bill  from  the 
hands  of  men  who  believed  in  it  to  those 
of  men  who  loathed  it. 

But  his  personal  success  was  not  the 
less  marked  because  he  had  failed  as 
completely  as  Dame  Partington  in  his 
battle  with  the  in-flowing  sea.  When  the 
turn  of  the  tide  came  in  1868  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  found  himself  called  to  the 
head  of  the  State,  everybody  felt  that  Mr. 
Lowe  had  earned  a  place  among  ministers, 
and  so  the  ex-Adullamite  became  the  Lib- 
eral chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  was 
at  that  time  (December  6th,  1868)  that  he 
wrote  these  touching  lines:  — 

Success  is  come  —  the  thing  that  men  desire ; 

The  toil  of  office,  and  the  care  of  State. 
Ambition  has  naught  left  her  to  acquire. 

Success  is  come!     But  ah,  it  comes  too 
late. 

Where  is  the  bounding  pulse  of  other  days 
That*  would    have    thrilled    enchantment 
through  my  frame ; 
The  lips  that  would  have  loved  to  speak  my 
praise. 
The  hearts  that  would  have  kindled  at  my 
name? 

Oh  Vanity  of  Vanities  I     For  Truth 
And  Time  dry  up  the  source  where  joy  was 
rife. 

Teach  us  we  are  but  shadows  of  our  youth, 
And  mock  us  with  the  emptiness  of  Life. 

When  one  reads  these  lines  one  realizes 
a  side  of  "  Bob  Lowe's  "  character  which 
was  certainly  not  conspicuous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  As  a  minister  he  was  the 
hardest,  most  matter-of-fact,  and  most 
unsympathetic  person  who  ever  sat  upon 
the  Treasury  bench.  He  delighted  to  rub 
people  —  not  antagonists  only,  but  friends 
and  even  colleagues — -the  wrong  way. 
Most  of  us  remember  the  blunt  question 
he  put  to  the  deputation  of  country  bank- 
ers, provincial  notables  every  man  of 
them,  when  they  had  complained  that  they 
positively  could  not  live  if  some  measure 
of  his  were  carried  into  effect :  "  And  pray, 
why  should  you  live?"  All  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's older  colleagues  can  recall  the 
fight  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Baxter 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter, 
and  which  caused  Mr.  Lowe's  removal 
from  the  chancellorship  to  the  Home 
Office.  A  hundred  stories  might  be  told 
of  the  offence  which  was  given  to  people 
of  importance  by  the  brusque  cynicism 
and  downright  brutality  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.    But  even  these  char- 
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acteristics  do  not  furnish  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  downfall.  It  was  not  merely 
his  contempt  for  others,  but  that  contempt 
plus  his  admiration  for  himself,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  delighted  in  his 
own  cleverness,  and  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  induced  to  abandon  his  ill-starred 
match-tax  because  he  had  invented  the 
punning  "  Ex  luce  lucellum,"  as  the  motto 
to  be  placed  upon  the  stamps.  People 
bore  his  contempt,  but  they  could  not  bear 
his  self-adulation,  and  so'  in  the  end  he 
fell  —  fell  more  completely  and  suddenly 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time  who  had 
risen  so  high.  In  1880  he  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  to  him  the  Upper 
Chamber  was  no  better  than  a  tomb.  A 
man  of  splendid  intellectual  force,  of  great 
eloquence,  of  gifts  many  and  precious,  but 
utterly  lacking  in  that  insight  into  char- 
acter which  flows  from  sympathy,  and  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  that  spirit  of  reverence 
which  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  truly  wise, 
Mr.  Lowe  was  destined  after  achieving  a 
wondrous  triumph  to  see  his  inferiors  pass 
him  in  the  race,  and  to  spend  an  old  age 
of  impotent  regrets. 


From  Nature. 


HAINAN. 


The  great  island  of  Hainan,  off  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  China,  is  but  little 
known  to  Europeans,  although  since  1877 
there  has  been  a  treaty  port  there.  Mr. 
Parker,  the  consul  at  Kiungchow,  the  port 
in  question,  lately  made  a  short  journey  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  of  which' he 
gives  some  account  in  a  recent  report. 
He  travelled  about  sixty  miles  up  the 
Poh-Chung  River,  to  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  Pah-hi,  which  is,  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year,  considered  the  limit  of  navigation 
for  all  but  the  smallest  craft.  He  walked 
round  the  walls  of  Ting-an  city,  one  of  the 
disturbed  districts  during  the  recent  re- 
bellions, on  New  Year's  day  (February 
9);  they  are  just  one  mile  in  circuit,  and 
differ  little  from  those  of  other  Chinese 
cities.  Wherever  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  walking  diametrically  across  lengthy 
curves  of  the  river  he  found  the  inclosed 
area  to  be  extremely  well  cultivated ; 
though  not  so  flat,  its  general  appearance 
recalled  many  features  of  the  Tonquin 
delta,  especially  in  its  great  wealth  of 
bamboos.  The  productions  of  the  soil  are 
much  the  same,  the  papaw,  areca-palm, 
sweet  potato,  turnip,  ground-nut,  orange- 
tree,  etc. ;  but  a  peculiar  Hainan  feature 


is  the  cocoanut-palm.  Another  pecul- 
iarity of  this  region  is  the  ubiquitousness 
of  the  dwarf  Pandanus,  probably  the  sane 
as  the  P.  odoratissima  of  Fiji,  the  fibre  of 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  grass- 
cloth,  and  is  usually  known  to  foreign 
trade  here  as  hemp.  Much  of  the  land 
was  under  sweet  potato  cultivation,  and 
every  household  seemed  to  possess  a  few 
pigs,  of  the  very  superior  and  stereotyped 
Hainan  variety,  black  as  to  the  upper  and 
white  as  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
with  a  dividing  line  of  grey  running  along 
the  side  from  the  snout  to  the  tail.  These 
wholesome-looking  pigs  are  fattened  on 
the  sweet  potato,  and  do  not  rely  for  sus- 
tenance upon  precarious  scavengering,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  repulsive  and  un- 
cleanly animals  of  north  China.  Land 
contiguous  to  the  river  is  irrigated  by 
enormous  wheels,  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
of  very  ingenious  construction,  moved  by 
the  current,  needing  no  attention,  and  dis- 
charging perhaps  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water  in  a  minute  into  the  trough  above, 
day  and  night  without  intermission.  He 
passed  several  large  pottery  establish- 
ments ;  but  as  at  the  New  Year  all  busi- 
ness and  cultivation  are  suspended  for  a 
few  days,  the  opportunity  was  not  a  very 
good  one  for  gathering  precise  informa- 
tion. The  temperature  during  the  week 
ranged  between  50^  and  60**  F.  Game 
seemed  plentiful  everywhere,  and  he  men- 
tions that  a  German  resident  has  re- 
cently made  a  very  fine  collection  of  about 
four  hundred  Hainan  birds,  embracing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  species,  which 
will  shortly  be  on  their  way  to  a  Berlin 
Museum.  One  of  the  commonest  birds  in 
the  river  is  a  spotted  white  and  black 
kingfisher  of  large  size.  Amongst  the 
trees  which  attracted  his  attention  was  one 
locally  called  the  *' great-leafed  banyan," 
which  looks  remarkably  like  the  gutta- 
percha tree  ;  the  natives  seem  to  use  its 
gum  mixed  with  gambler,  in  order  to  make 
that  dye  "  fast ;  "  but  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  not  the  sap  of  the  real  ban- 
yan-tree which  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
A  very  strong  silk  is  made  from  the  grub 
called  the  "celestial  silk -worm,''  or, 
locally,  "paddy-insect."  This  grub  is 
found  on  a  sort  of  maple.  When  full- 
grown  it  is  thrown  into  boiling  vinegar,  on 
which  the  "head"  of  the  gut,  or  "silk," 
appears;  this  is  sharply  torn  out  with 
both  hands  drawn  apart,  and  is  as  long  as 
the  space  between  them,  say  five  feet ;  it 
is  so  strong  that  one  single  thread  of  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  line  with  which  to 
catch  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish. 
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SHELLEY'S  CENTENARY. 
(AUGUST  4th,    1892.) 


Within  a  narrow  span  of  time, 
Three  princes  of  the  realm  of  rhyme, 
At  height  of  youth  or  manhood's  prime, 

From  earth  took  wing, 
To  join  the  fellowship  sublime 

Who,  dead,  yet  sing. 

He,  first,  his  earliest  wreath  who  wove 
Of  laurel  grown  in  Latmian  grove. 
Conquered  by  pain  and  hapless  love 

Found  calmer  home. 
Roofed  by  the  heaven  that  glows  above 

Eternal  Rome. 

A  fierier  soul,  its  own  fierce  prey, 
And  cumbered  with  more  mortal  clay, 
At  Missolonghi  flamed  away, 

And  left  the  air 
Reverberating  to  this  day 

Its  loud  despair. 

Alike  remote  from  Byron's  scorn. 
And  Keats's  magic  as  of  morn 
Bursting  forever  newly  born 

On  forests  old. 
Waking  a  hoary  world  forlorn 

With  touch  of  gold, 

Shelley,  the  cloud-begot,  who  grew 
Nourished  on  air  and  sun  and  dew, 
Into  that  Essence  whence  he  drew 

His  life  and  lyre 
Was  fittingly  resolved  anew 

Through  wave  and  fire. 

'Twas  like  his  rapid  soul !     *Twas  meet 
That  he,  who  brooked  not  Time's  slow  feet. 
With  passage  thus  abrupt  and  fleet 

Should  hurry  hence, 
Eager  the  Great  Perhaps  to  greet 

With  Why?  and  Whence? 

[mpatient  of  the  world's  fixed  way. 
He  ne'er  could  suffer  God's  delay, 
But  all  the  future  in  a  day 

Would  build  divine, 
And  the  whole  past  in  ruins  lay. 

An  emptied  shrine. 


Vain  vision !  but  the  glow,  the  fire. 

The  passion  of  benign  desire, 

The  glorious  yearning,  lift  him  higher 

Than  many  a  soul 
That  mounts  a  million  paces  nigher 

Its  meaner  goal. 


And  power  is  his,  if  naught  besides. 
In  that  thin  ether  where  he  rides, 
Above  the  roar  of  human  tides 

To  ascend  afar. 
Lost  in  a  storm  of  light  that  hides 

His  dizzy  car. 


Below,  the  unhasting  world  toils  on, 
And  here  and  there  are  victories  won, 
Some  dragon  slain,  some  justice  done. 

While,  through  the  skies, 
A  meteor  rushing  on  the  sun. 

He  flares  and  dies. 


But,  as  he  cleaves  yon  ether  clear. 
Notes  from  the  unattempted  Sphere 
He  scatters  to  the  enchanted  ear 

Of  earth's  dim  throng, 
Whose  dissonance  doth  more  endear 

The  showering  song. 

In  other  shapes  than  he  forecast 

The  world  is  moulded  :  his  fierce  blast,  — 

His  wild  assault  upon  the  Past,  — 

These  things  are  vain ; 
Revolt  is  transient :  what  must  last 

Is  that  pure  strain, 

Which  seems  the  wandering  voices  blent 

Of  every  virgin  element,  — 

A  sound  from  ocean  caverns  sent,  — 

An  airy  call 
From  the  pavilioned  firmament 

O'erdoming  all. 

And  in  this  world  of  worldlings,  where 
Souls  rust  in  apathy,  and  ne'er 
A  great  emotion  shakes  the  air, 

And  life  flags  tame. 
And  rare  is  noble  impulse,  rare 

The  impassioned  aim, 

'Tis  no  mean  fortune  to  have  heard 
A  singer  who,  if  errors  blurred 
His  sight,  had  yet  a  spirit  stirred 

By  vast  desire, 
And  ardor  fledging  the  swift  word 

With  plumes  of  fire. 

A  creature  of  impetuous  breath. 
Our  torpor  deadlier  than  death 
He  knew  not;  whatsoe'er  he  saith 

Flashes  with  life : 
He  spurreth  men,  he  quickeneth 

To  splendid  strife. 

And  in  his  gusts  of  song  he  brings 
Wild  odors  shaken  from  strange  wings, 
And  unfamiliar  whisperings 

From  far  lips  blown. 
While  all  the  rapturous  heart  of  things 

Throbs  through  his  own,  — 

His  own  that  from  the  burning  pyre 
One  who  had  loved  his  wind-swept  Ijrre 
Out  of  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  fire 

Unmolten  drew, 
Beside  the  sea  that  in  her  ire 

Smote  him  and  slew. 
Spectator.  WiLLIAM   WaTSON. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  CHATEAUX  OF  THE  LOIRE.* 

The  famous  town  of  Tours,  on  the 
banks  of  the  rapid  and  sandy  stream  of 
the  Loire,  lies  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Paris.  The  charms 
of  its  situation  have  been  much  over- 
rated, but  it  is  a  place  with  a  great 
history.  Under  the  proud  name- of  Cae- 
sarodunum  it  is  mentioned  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine,  and  in  the  third  century 
holds  rank  as  a  free  State.  After  three 
hundred  years  of  ease  and  prosperity  un- 
der its  Roman  masters,  days  of  fighting 
began,  when  new  walls  had  to  be  built 
round  Tours,  and  the  citizens,  who  had 
grown  accustomed  to  peace,  were  com- 
pelled to  buckle  on  their  armor  and  de- 
fend their  good  town  against  its  foes.  All 
the  tides  of  life  in  those  early  ages  flowed 
by  Tours.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  great 
network  of  Roman  roads  which  bound  to- 
gether Poitiers,  Chartres,  Bruges,  Orleans, 
Le  Mans  and  Angers.  From  this  town 
Christianity  spread  throughout  Gaul.  Its 
first  bishop,  St.  Gatien,  was  one  of  a  party 
of  missionaries  sent  from  Rome  to  evan- 
gelize the  Gallic  provinces;  St.  Lidorius, 
the  second  bishop,  began  the  cathedral  — 
the  oldest  in  Touraine — in  memory  of  his 
predecessor.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  St.  Martin  was  installed  as  metro- 
politan. He  had  served  in  the  army  under 
Constantine,  had  been  imprisoned  and 
flogged  at  Milan  for  denouncing  Arianism, 
and  had  founded  the  convent  of  Ligugd  in 
the  wilds  of  Poitiers,  probably  the  oldest 
monastic  establishment  in  France.  When 
Lidorius  died,  in  370,  the  clergy  insisted 
on  having  him  as  their  head.  Their 
choice  was  justified  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
Christianity.  On  every  side  the  heathen 
of  Gaul  hasten  to  join  the  Church.  At 
last  St.  Martin,  worn  down  by  toil,  re- 
treated for  rest  to  St.  Symphorien,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of   the  Loire,  "backed  by 

•  I.  Old  Touraine:  the  Life  and  History  of  the 
Famous  Ch&teaux  of  France.  By  Theodore  Andrea 
Cook,  B.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  Two  volumes.  London:  Percival  &  Co. 
1893. 

2.  The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France.  By  Mrs. 
Mark  Pattison.     London  :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.     1879. 

3.  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  France.  Part 
L     London:  John  Murray.     1892. 


the  limestone  rock  and  peering  down 
across  the  greensward  to  the  river,  where 
later  on  was  to  rise  the  noble  Abbey  of 
Marmonlier,  whose  greatest  abbot  was  the 
famous  Alcuin  of  York."  Our  Martinmas 
still  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  great 
prelate's  festival  on  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber. His  tomb,  says  Mr.  Cook,  "  was  the 
ancient  sanctuary,  the  Delphic  oracle  of 
France,  the  centre  of  the  Merovingian 
world,  where  its  kings  came  to  question 
destiny  at  the  shrine  round  which  the 
counts  of  Blois  and  of  Anjou  broke  .so 
many  lances.  Mans,  Angers,  and  all 
Brittany  were  dependent  on  the  See  of 
Tours,  whose  canons  were  the  Capels  and 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence, 
of  Cologne,  and  Compostello."  Tours 
prospered  through  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims to  its  shrine.  Its  population  multi- 
plied tenfold;  its  mint  became  as  famous 
as  that  of  Paris  ;  its  silks  were  finer  than 
any  other  part  of  France  could  produce, 
until  Nantes  and  Lyons  began  to  vie  with 
its  artificers.  Charlemagne,  eager  to  se- 
cure a  worthy  man  for  the  See,  summoned 
Alcuin,  who  had  been  trained  under  our 
own  Bede,  from  Rome,  and  made  him 
bishop.  The  emperor's  three  sons  were 
taught  in  his  famous  school.  He  begged 
Charlemagne's  permission  to  send  to 
England  for  some  books,  the  "flowers  of 
British  learning;  so  that  they  may  be 
found  not  only  in  the  garden  close  of 
York,  but  that  Touraine  also  may  have  its 
share  in  the  fruits  of  Paradise." 

Dark  days  came  when  the  Northmen 
rowed  up  the  Loire  and  burned  St.  Mar- 
tin's Abbey,  but  the  Counts  of  Anjou 
restored  the  place  and  granted  many  priv- 
ileges to  the  brave  citizens.  Fulk  the 
Good  might  now  be  seen  sitting  beside  the 
dean  in  the  abbey.  He  waged  no  wars 
and  cared  little  for  politics.  Legend  has 
gathered  round  his  memory.  Once,  it  is 
said,  after  all  had  refused  the  man's  ap- 
peal, he  bore  a  loathsome  leper  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  to 
find  whilst  silting  in  the  choir  that  the 
leper  was  Christ  himself.  But  it  is  an- 
other count  -Fulk  Nerra,  the  Black  Fill- 
con  —  who  has  left  his  stamp  most  deeply 
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on  Touraine.  Every  town  in  the  region 
has  its  legend  of  this  dashing  soldier. 
He  was  a  bo.'n  fighter,  who  led  his  cavalry 
again  and  again  on  the  foe  at  Conquereux, 
**  as  the  storm  wind  sweeps  down  upon 
the  thick  cornrigs."  That  victory  made 
him  master  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Loire.  He  already  held  Amboise  through 
his  mother's  right ;  Loches  had  come  to 
him  through  his  wife.  Both  these  for- 
tresses became  centres  from  which  he 
kept  up  his  fierce  struggle  with  Odo, 
Count  of  Blois.  He  now  built  a  long 
crescent  of  forts  from  Angers,  on  the  west 
of  Tours,  to  Amboise  on  the  east,  with  a 
view  to  cut  out  Touraine  from  the  do- 
mains of  Odo.  An  occasional  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  erection  of  an  abbey 
at  Beaulieu,  beneath  his  high  tower  at 
Loches,  were  meant  as  atonement  for 
many  a  deed  of  blood.  Mad  bursts  of 
passion,  which  would  have  wrecked  most 
men's  lives,  "seem  scarcely  to  have  made 
a  break  in  his  cool,  calculating,  far-seeing 
policy ;  a  rapid  and  unerring  perception 
of  his  own  ends,  a  relentless  obstinacy  in 
pursuing  them."  Fulk  had  turned  north- 
wards to  Maine  —  thus  giving  the  first 
sign  of  the  advancing  wave  of  Norman 
conquest  —  when  he  was  called  home  to 
repel  a  sharp  invasion  from  Blois.  The 
Black  Falcon  retook  two  of  his  captured 
fortresses  and  seized  Chinon.  All  Tou- 
raine, except  its  capital,  now  belonged  to 
the  Counts  of  Anjou.  The  conqueror 
paid  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  died 
near  Metz  on  his  way  homeward.  It  was 
left  for  his  son,  Geoffrey  Martel,  to  stretch 
the  boundary  of  his  realm  over  Maine  and 
capture  Tours  after  an  obstinate  siege. 
More  than  seventy  years  later,  in  1 1 19, 
Matilda  of  Anjou  married  our  Prince 
William,  son  of  Henry  Beauclerc.  The 
future  lord  of  England,  Normandy,  and 
Anjou  was  drowned  next  year  in  the 
White  Ship,  amid  the  lamentations  of  three 
kingdoms.  Henry  I.  now  married  his 
daughter  Matilda,  widow  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.,  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son  of 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou.  A  family  gathering 
was  held  in  the  great  Abbey  of  Fontev- 
rault.  Fulk  had  received  the  cross  from 
Archbishop  Hildebert  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Tours,  and  had  come  to  the  abbey  to  see 
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his  widowed  daughter,  whom  the  loss  of 
the  White  Ship  had  driven  to  the  cloisters. 
Other  members  of  the  house  gathered  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  count.  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet, who  wore  a  spray  of  the  golden 
broom  which  brightens  the  fields  of  his 
native  province,  was  there,  his  "  fair  and 
ruddy  countenance  lit  up  by  the  lightning 
glance  of  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes."  His 
broad  shoulders  and  active  frame  bore 
witness  that  he  was  no  unworthy  scion  of 
his  brave  house.  But  Geoffrey  was  also  a 
man  of  culture,  whose  intellectual  gifts 
lifted  him  far  above  the  ordinary  fighting 
baron  of  those  turbulent  times.  A  few 
years  after  the  scene  at  Fontevrault  Ma- 
tilda bore  a  son  at  Le  Mans,  who  after- 
wards became  King  Henry  II.  of  England. 
The  old  feud  between  Anjou  and  Blois 
broke  out  again  when  Stephen,  third  son 
of  the  Count  of  Blois,  succeeded  in  grasp- 
ing the  English  crown.  It  was  not  till 
1 1 54  that  Henry  Plantagenet  was  crowned 
at  Westminster.  He  was  the  true  de- 
scendant of  the  Black  Falcon,  and  made 
his  court  *'  a  very  pandemonium  of  energy." 
His  power  steadily  grew  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  Thomas-k-Becket  filled  a 
large  place  in  the  history  of  those  days. 
In  1 163,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
attended  a  council  held  by  the  pope  at 
Tours;  in  1170  he  met  his  royal  master, 
to  whom  he  had  been  reconciled  the  pre- 
vious year,  at  Tours.  Henry  was  on  his 
way  to  Amboise,  whence  he  wrote,  in 
Becket's  presence,  a  letter  instructing  his 
son  to  restore  the  archbishop's  estates. 

Tours  is  the  best  centre  from  which  to 
visit  "  the  myriad  chateaux  of  the  Loire," 
which  still  bear  "  witness  to  the  skill  and 
training  of  the  architects  and  sculptors  of 
Touraine."  The  slow  trains  to  Chinon 
give  the  traveller  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  scenery.  '*  The  sands  that  line 
the  river-beds  are  fringed  with  willows, 
bending  down  as  if  to  sip  its  waters  ;  pop- 
lars, aspens,  and  acacias  shade  the  stream, 
where  countless  little  islets  break  the 
silver  current."  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
from  the  soft  sunshine  of  this  afternoon 
land  of  idleness  and  laughter  sprang  the 
martial  Counts  of  Anjou,  and  our  own 
fiery  Plantagenets.  Balzac  speaks  of 
"the  sentiment  of  beauty  which  breathes 
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in  the  region  of  Tours,"  where  in  "spring 
love  flies  at  large  beneath  the  open  sky, 
...  in  autumn  the  air  is  full  of  memories 
of  those  who  are  no  more."  When  the 
train  reached  Chinon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vienne,  the  first  step  into  the  little  square 
beyond  the  station  gates  showed  that  the 
visitors  had  chanced  to  come  on  the  chief 
market  day  of  the  town  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  roads  were  closed  in  with  tall  trees, 
whose  sides  were  cut  with  somewhat  frigid 
exactitude  in  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  pavement ;  they  were  full  of  country  girls, 
brown-cheeked,  and  black-eyed,  arrayed  in 
the  picturesque  lace  caps  of  their  province; 
booths  of  every  kind  were  full  of  busy  traffic ; 
skeleton  men  and  fat  women  in  their  fullest 
glory  were  disputing  for  attention  with  tiny 
travelling  theatres  and  vendors  of  malodorous 
refreshment.  No  one  seemed  in  any  particu- 
lar hurry  to  do  anything;  so  imitating  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  inhabitants,  we  aimlessly 
strolled  up  the  long  straight  road  towards  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  reddish  waters  of  the 
river.  Here  the  press  grew  thicker,  and  round 
the  statue  of  Rabelais  was  a  gay  crowd  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  of  laughing  girls  and  chat- 
tering children,  carts  and  donkeys  laden  with 
country  produce,  geese  and  chickens  dead 
and  alive,  the  very  scene  of  busy  happiness 
and  careless  human  nature  that  Rabelais  him- 
self enjoyed  and  described,  too,  when  he  tells 
how  Couillatris  goes  to  Chinon,  **  ville  noble 
ville  antique  voyre  premiere  du  monde,"  to 
buy  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  pigs,  capon,  geese, 
and  a  whole  catalogue  of  sound  comestibles. 

The  satirist  was  born  at  Chinon  in  1490. 
His  statue,  which  has  caught  the  genius  of 
the  man  far  better  than  the  simpering  mon- 
ument erected  to  him  at  Tours,  looks  out 
on  a  busy  little  square  crowded  with  gaily 
decorated  booths  and  thronged  with  traf- 
fickers. The  hill  above  the  town  is 
crowded  by  the  "  long  broken  line  of  the 
three  fortresses  whose  ruins  combine  to 
form  the  relic  of  feudal  strength  known 
as  Chinon."  Countless  vines  flourish 
peacefully  within  the  old  home  of  the 
Plantagenets.  On  the  extreme  right  stood 
the  castle  and  chapel  of  St.  George,  built 
by  the  Plantagenets  to  protect  the  one 
weak  point— a  tongue  of  land  which 
unites  the  promontory  on  which  the  for- 
tress rests  with  the  hills  beyond.     These 


buildings  are  now  levelled  to  the  ground, 
but  the  fine  stone  bridge  which  united 
them  to  the  Chateau  du  Milieu  is  still 
standing.  As  travellers  present  them- 
selves "the  little  guardian  in  petticoats" 
looks  through  a  slit  in  the  side  of  the 
room  where  soldiers  once  used  to  work 
the  portcullis.  A  high  wall  with  remnants 
of  chimneys  is  the  only  relic  of  the  apart- 
ment where  Jeanne  d'Arc  first  met  the 
king  of  France.  The  visitor  next  enters 
the  guard-room  and  armory  of  the  royal 
apartments,  with  the  kitchen  and  living- 
room  whose  windows  are  furnished  with 
low  stone  seats  from  which  the  Vienne  is 
seen  curving  round  to  join  the  Loire.  A 
flight  of  stairs  leads  down  to  the  moat, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  and 
defended  by  two  towers  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Within  one  of  them 
the  prisons  lie  vault  below  vault.  The 
Fort  du  Coudray,  the  third  castle,  stands 
"  at  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
cliff  ;  its  chief  feature  is  the  fine  Tour  du 
Moulin,  where  the  mill  of  the  fortress  once 
stood,  whose  pointed  leaden  roof  and  wide- 
spread sails  must  have  been  a  strange 
feature  in  the  old  castle.  Along  the  wall, 
of  which  this  tower  forms  the  western 
corner,  are  the  oldest  relics  of  the  twelfth- 
century  buildings." 

Chinon,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
ch&teaux  of  Touraine,  bears  the  stamp  of 
antiquity.  The  visitor  feels  that  modern 
France  has  been  left  far  behind.  The 
place  is  a  mass  of  ruins  —  "a  very  wilder- 
ness of  towers  and  battlements."  The 
dense  woodland  of  larches,  oaks,  and  firs, 
to  the  north-east,  formed,  Mr.  Cook  thinks, 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  castle 
for  the  Black  Falcon  and  our  Henry  IL, 
whose  favorite  home  in  France  was  here. 
The  French  Windsor  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  his  sharpest  sorrows.  His  unduti- 
ful  son  Richard  had  seized  his  father's 
treasury  at  Chinon  when  news  of  the  Sara- 
cen conquest  of  Jerusalem  led  him  to  take 
the  cross  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tours. 
Before  he  left  France  he  joined  the  French 
king  in  an  attack  upon  liis  father  who  was 
hotly  besieged  in  his  native  town  of  Le 
Mans.  Henry  escaped  from  the  flamingj 
town  towards  the  Norman  frontier,  thea 
changing   his   route   he   dashed   back    to 
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Chinon  at  such  a  breathless  pace  that  his 
knights  fainted  or  died  of  fatigue  and 
wounds  on  the  way.  Philip  of  P'rance 
now  took  Tours,  and  Henry  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  humiliating  peace  at  Colombi^res. 

On  his  return  to  Chinon  after  that  bit- 
ter scene  his  chancellor  read  aloud  to  the 
king  the  list  of  rebels.  "  Sire,"  he  said, 
"  may  Jesus  Christ  help  me  !  The  first 
name  which  is  written  here  is  the  name  of 
Count  John,  your  son."  The  old  king 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  death-blow.  As  he  lay  uncon- 
scious he  was  heard  to  murmur  :  "  Shame, 
shame  on  a  conquered  king."  When  the 
end  drew  near,  his  servants  bore  him  to 
the  castle  chapel  that  he  might  breathe  out 
his  soul  before  the  altar.  Thence  the 
dead  king,  "  robed  as  for  coronation,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  a  gold  ring 
upon  his  finger,  sandals  upon  his  feet,  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  gloved  right  hand,"  was 
borne  to  Fontevrault,  where  Richard  came 
to  see  his  murdered  father.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours  buried  him  before  the 
high  altar  in  July,  1189. 

Richard  had  soon  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  misconduct.  In  1193  the  attacks  made 
on  Touraine  by  his  old  ally,  the  French 
king,  were  so  fierce  and  systematic  that  he 
left  England  for  Tours  where  he  drove 
out  the  canons  for  disloyalty.  After  his 
death  in  T199  John  was  acknowledged 
king  by  the  royal  household  at  Chinon. 
Having  scandalized  the  barons  by  putting 
away  his  first  wife,  he  married  Isabel  of 
Angouleme,  and  spent  the  following  sum- 
mer at  Chinon  with  her  and  Berengaria, 
the  widow  of  Richard.  The  castle  was 
taken  by  the  French  after  a  long  and  des- 
perate siege  on  Midsummer  eve,  1205. 
A  century  later  Jacques  Molay,  grand 
master  of  the  Knights  Templars,  was  ex- 
amined here  by  the  cardinals  before  he 
was  led  to  the  stake  in  Paris.  It  was  in 
Chinon  that  Joan  of  Arc  had  her  first  in- 
terview with  Charles  VII.  The  English 
seemed  about  to  regain  their  old  dominion 
in  France.  In  1423,  when  "wolves  were 
fighting  for  the  corpses  of  the  dead  in  the 
churchyard  of  Paris,"  churches  sacked, 
castles  burnt  down,  and  lands  left  unfilled, 
the  States-General  met  at  Chinon  to  con- 
sult with  the  king  about  the  defence  of 
their  country.  Some  years  of  loss  and 
trouble  followed.  In  1428,  Tours  implored 
help  against  the  English  who  were  besieg- 
ing Orleans.  At  last,  on  Sunday,  March 
6,  1429,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  well  where  she  lighted  from 
her  horse  is  still  shown  at  Chinon.  Only 
firm  confidence  in  her   patriotic   mission 


bore  her  up  through  the  trials  of  her  sta 
there  amid  the  jeering  courtiers.  But  at 
length  Joan  conquered  the  king's  irresolu- 
tion and  rode  out  clad  in  complete  armor 
to  accomplish  the  promised  deliverance. 

A  less  pleasing  picture  of  olden  days  at 
Chinon  is  the  brilliant  reception  given 
there  in  1498  to  Caesar  Borgia,  the  infa- 
mous son  of  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  Such  a  procession  as  his  had  proba- 
bly never  streamed  into  the  castle  before. 
"First  came  eighty  mules  in  gorgeous 
harness,  blazoned  with  Caesar  Borgia's 
crest  and  arms,  followed  by  the  finest 
horses  of  the  prince's  stables;  then 
eighteen  pages  riding,"  clad  in  velvet,  two 
of  them  resplendent  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  then 
came  more  mules,  and,  after  a  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  Borgia  and  his  suite 
rode  into  Chinon.  The  duke  wore  a  dress 
of  red  satin  and  cloth  of  gold,  beset  with 
jewels.  His  cap  was  adorned  with  great 
rubies,  his  boots  strewn  with  precious 
stones.  Louis  XII.  wanted  a  divorce, 
Borgia  wanted  a  dukedom,  and  both  were 
gratified.  Such  are  some  of  the  scenes 
which  crowd  before  the  mind  of  a  visitor 
to  the  greatest  of  all  the  chateaux  of  Tou- 
raine. For  two  centuries  it  has  been 
slowly  mouldering,  but  ages  must  pass  be- 
fore the  old  home  of  the  Plantagenets  has 
crumbled  into  dust. 

The  road  to  Fontevrault  for  a  little 
while  after  leaving  Chinon  lies  straight  to 
the  south,  then  it  turns  sharply  and  winds 
through  apple-orchards  and  walnut-trees 
till  it  reaches  the  river  bank.  At  Candes, 
where  St.  Martin  died,  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  English  visitors  to  catch  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  sculptured  saints  and  battle- 
mented  roofs  of  the  church  through  an 
opening  of  the  twisting  little  village 
street.  Begun  in  the  year  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  finished  towards  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  place  is  filled  with  quaint 
and  grotesque  carvings,  many  of  which 
have  entirely  escaped  the  hand  of  the  re- 
storer. Fontevrault  itself  had  been  turned 
into  a  vast  prison,  or  reformatory,  guarded 
by  a  regiment.  Long  files  of  silent  pris- 
oners in  dull  uniform  and  round  caps, 
move  about  where  nuns  once  walked  to 
and  fro;  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  store- 
house for  the  garrison  beer,  lines  of  casks 
fill  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  from  the 
altar  to  the  door.  Amid  such  strange  sur- 
roundings our  great  Plantagenets  rest  in 
a  dark  little  chapel  opening  out  of  the  right 
transept.  The  statue  of  Henry  II.  shows 
him  dressed  as  he  was  borne  out  for 
burial  from  Chinon.  His  wife,  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  who  died  here  in  May,  1204, 
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jolds  a  book  in  her  hands.  Richard  I. 
rests  by  the  side  of  his  parents.  The 
three  statues  are  of  colossal  size,  hewn  out 
of  tufa  rock,  and  painted.  A  smaller 
statue,  carved  in  wood,  represents  Isabel, 
the  wife  of  John  —  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  wicked  woman  of  the  day.  The  abbey 
owed  its  foundation  to  Robert  d'Arbrissel, 
a  famous  preacher  of  the  end  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  Pope  Urban  II.  directed 
him  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  Crusades, 
and  crowds  of  people  left  all  to  follow  the 
new  apostle.  He  had  started  for  Jerusa- 
lem with  this  strange  retinue  but  was  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  Fontevrault,  and  found  a 
community  which<  under  the  care  of  its 
first  abbess,  had  four  houses  for  learned 
ladies,  penitent  women,  lepers,  and  monks. 
There  were  soon  four  thousand  inmates. 
The  place  was  always  dear  to  the  Planta- 
genets.  The  ladies  of  their  house  found 
shelter  here  when  some  dark  disaster 
blotted  the  sun  out  of  their  firmament,  and 
here  the  great  soldiers  of  their  race  slept 
well  after  the  roar  of  battle. 

Twenty-five  miles  south  of  Tours  lies 
the  great  garrison  chiteau  of  Loches. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  flat  land- 
scape by  which  you  approach  the  place  is 
the  vast  square  mass  of  masonry,  the  keep 
of  Montbazon,  intended  as  a  guard  and 
sentinel  for  Loches.  Every  inch  of  land 
is  cultivated  by  the  industrious  French 
peasants.  Suddenly  the  hill  fortress  of 
Loches  rises  above  the  plain.  "The 
houses,  thrown  together  along  steep  and 
twisted  streets,  cluster  beneath  the  walls 
that  guard  the  castle,  and  the  eye  rises 
from  the  Toure  de  St.  Antoine  in  the  little 
'  place  '  beneath  towards  the  donjon  keep 
and  the  pinnacles  of  the  Collegiate 
Church."  A  sharp  ascent  leads  up  to  the 
first  line  of  walls.  The  church  is  the  chief 
architectural  feature  of  the  place.  Viollet 
le  Due  says:  "In  France,  exactly  on  the 
border  line  which  separates  buildings 
with  cupolas  from  those  with  none,  there 
is  a  strange  and  unique  monument  in 
which  the  influences  of  Oriental  art  are 
blended  with  the  methods  of  construction 
adopted  in  the  north  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  This  is  the  Colle- 
giate Church  of  Loches ;  a  monument 
unique  in  the  world,  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  of  a  savage  beauty."  It  was  begun  in 
1180,  and  is  all  broken  into  points  and 
angles.  A  fine  Romanesque  porch  leads 
into  the  quiet  building,  which  has  two 
white,  funnel-like  domes  opening  upward 
to  the  roof.  Agnes  Sorrel's  tomb  lies  in 
a  little  chapel  in  the  Tourd'Agn^s.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  castle  shows  that  it  was 


the  most  important  fortress  of  Anjou. 
Great  clifiEs  of  stone  form  the  keep. 
Traces  of  four  stories  are  still  visible, 
with  stairs  cut  in  the  thick  walls.  The 
place  could  hold  a  garrison  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men. 

The  prisons  at  Loches  have  witnessed 
some  terrible  scenes.  The  woman  who 
acted  as  guide  bore  a  small  and  sputtering 
lamp,  and  led  the  visitors  down  a  narrow, 
twisting  staircase,  barred  with  great  doors 
at  every  turn.  Mr.  Cook  found  it  a  verita- 
ble descent  into  the  infernal  regions. 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  immured  in  a 
cell  one  hundred  steps  below  ground.  Its 
window  gathers  what  little  light  can  pierce 
its  way  through  a  slit  made  in  fourteen 
feet  of  rock.  Here  for  nine  years  Sforza 
languished,  decorating  with  inscriptions 
the  walls  of  his  gloomy  cell,  where  "death 
assailed  him,  but  he  could  not  die."  One 
is  thankful  that  he  was  moved  higher  up 
the  tower,  and  allowed  some  exercise  be- 
fore his  death.  Further  along  the  dark 
passage,  and  yet  deeper  under  ground,  is 
the  Prison  of  the  Bishops.  The  two  ec- 
clesiastics who  were  entombed  there  had 
made  a  pitiful  representation  of  an  altar 
and  a  cross,  and  each  in  turn  had  climbed 
up  the  wall  to  the  window  in  order  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  daylight.  Richelieu  kept 
Frangois  de  Rochechouart  at  Loches  for 
two  years  without  any  positive  proof  of 
conspiracy  against  him,  but  nothing  would 
induce  this  brave  man  to  divulge  his  se- 
cret. He  was  ordered  for  execution,  and 
not  reprieved  till  the  last  moment  in  order 
to  shake  his  resolution,  but  he  still  main- 
tained heroic  silence. 

We  are  thankful  to  close  the  pages  which 
contain  these  gruesome  stories.  The  next 
journey  may  be  to  Langeais.  That  vil- 
lage has  "one  good  main  street,  from 
which  numberless  little  alleys  open  out, 
lined  by  tiny  cottages,  and  ending  in  a 
strip  of  green  or  garden  ground."  Two 
vast  round  towers  rise  at  the  end  of  this 
street.  This  is  the  fortress-chateau  of 
Langeais,  the  finest  existing  example  of 
a  French  castle  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Lady  Dilke  points 
out  in  her  "  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France  " 
that  the  problem  before  the  architect  was 
how  to  blend  the  necessities  of  defence 
with  the  already  increasing  demands  of 
domestic  life.  As  a  fortress  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  up  to  date.  Elaborate  precau- 
tions against  scaling-ladders  have  been 
taken,  but  gunpowder  is  quite  forgotten. 
"  One  gate  only  affords  access  to  the  inte- 
rior court,  and  that  gate  is  flanked  by 
massive  towers,  and  protected  by  a  port- 
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cullis.  The  interior  court  is  almost  wholly 
confined  by  the  buildings  around  it,  the 
high  walls  which  defend  it  on  the  outside 
are  cut  up  at  well-guarded  angles  by  mas- 
sive towers,  and  protected  by  a  portcullis. 
The  whole  length  is  crowned  by  heavy 
machicolated  battlements,  so  that  the  as- 
pect of  the  exterior  is  severe;  but  the 
faqade  which  looks  upon  the  court  within 
is  not  wanting  in  elegance.  Four  small 
towers,  each  of  which  contains  a  spiral 
staircase,  break  the  monotony  of  the  front, 
and  give  access  to  the  different  stories." 
Each  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  simple 
arrangement  of  rooms  adopted  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  first  chiteau  of  Lan- 
geais,  occupied  by  the  Black  Prince  during 
the  campaign  on  the  Loire,  has  perished. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1464, 
under  the  direction  of  Jean  Bri^onnet,  first 
mayor  of  Tours.  Its  present  owner,  M. 
Siefried,  is  turning  it  "into  one  harmoni- 
ous picture  of  oak  carvings,  tapestry,  and 
warm-tiled  floors."  The  porch  is  as  lovely 
as  the  chateau.  A  quaint  feature  of  the 
place  is  the  guard's  chemin  de  ronde,  a 
little  passage  beneath  the  roof  formed  by 
the  machicolations.  It  extends  all  round 
the  chateau,  "lighted  by  innumerable  little 
windows,  which  give  an  ever  changing 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  the 
forest  of  Chinon,  west  and  south,  to  the 
cathedral  towers  of  Tours,  far  off  among 
the  mist  towards  the  east."  In  the  Great 
Hall,  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  vivacious,  im- 
perious, yet  true-hearted  and  devout  little 
Breton  duchess,  was  married  to  Charles 
VIII.,  and  here  she  spent  her  brief  widow- 
hood until  her  second  marriage  with  Louis 
XH. 

Chaumont  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  twenty-five  miles  above  Tours. 
From  the  magnificent  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  river,  one  of  the  finest  views  is 
obtained  of  the  sweeping  current.  The 
forest  of  Blois  shows  above  the  house- 
tops. The  towers  of  Chaumont  rise  upon 
the  wooded  hill,  whilst  the  little  village 
nestles  by  the  river.  When  the  Black 
Falcon  drove  the  Lord  of  Saumur  out  of 
his  castle  by  his  famous  night  attack,  the 
Count  of  Blois  gave  Chaumont  to  his  de- 
pendant. This  castle  was  burnt  down  in 
one  of  the  perpetual  wars  with  Henry 
Plantagenet.  In  the  second  castle  Becket 
met  his  royal  master  for  the  last  time. 
Here  Georges,  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  the 
great  minister  of  France,  was  born  in 
1460.  The  cardinal's  father  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Louis  XI.,  who  rased  his 
chiteau  to  the  ground ;  but  a  few  years 
later,  Philibert  I'Orme  built  the  present 


compact  and  perfect  mansion  for  Charles, 
the  brother  of  the  cardinal.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  original  quadrangle  was  demol- 
ished in  1739.  ^  splendid  terrace  was 
thus  formed,  looking  out  on  the  Loire, 
with  the  main  buildings  of  the  castle  as 
background.  Cardinal  d'Amboise  intro- 
duced good  order,  economy,  and  reform 
into  the  French  government,  repressed 
brigandage,  reformed  justice,  and  became 
the  most  influential  man  of  his  time.  He 
has  often  been  compared  to  Wolsey.  But 
he  was  more  happy  in  his  fortunes,  for  he 
died  immensely  wealthy,  with  all  his  hon- 
ors thick  upon  him.  His  old  red  cardi- 
nal's hat  is  still  seen,  hanging  above  his 
carved  chair  on  the  altar  steps  of  his 
chapel  at  Chaumont.  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis  was  for  a  while  mistress  of  the  chateau, 
where  her  bed,  with  its  curtains  and  the 
old  worn  prie-dieu,  is  now  shown  to  visit- 
ors. The  Due  de  Broglie,  who  preserves 
it  with  loving  care,  is  the  present  lord  of 
this  fine  old  castle. 

Chenonceaux  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Henry  II.  The  first  view 
of  the  chateau  is  very  impressive.  A  long 
range  of  buildings  stand  on  the  right,  to 
the  left  is  Diane's  wide  terraced  garden, 
"  surrounded  by  its  high  walk,  which  leads 
to  the  raised  courtyard  immediately  in 
front  of  the  main  building,  a  large  and 
very  handsome  open  space  rising  upon 
high  walls  from  the  lower  level,  with  a 
fine  detached  tower  at  the  right  corner, 
the  oldest  part  of  the  chateau,  the  last 
relic  of  its  earliest  owners."  The  vine 
lands  slope  softly  to  the  river,  and  the 
trees  round  the  water's  bank  form  "  an 
exquisite  natural  setting  for  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  dwellings  ever  fashioned 
by  the  heart  of  man."  It  was  built  for 
Thomas  Bohier,  the  great  financier.  The 
foundations  were  laid  in  1515,  the  year 
when  Francis  I.  came  to  the  throne.  A 
confused  medley  of  spires,  minarets,  and 
cupolas  greet  the  eye  as  you  approach 
from  the  eastern  side.  "Every  turret, 
every  pinnacle,  is  crowned  with  some  fan- 
tastic ornament,"  angles  jut  forth  from  the 
pierced  and  carved  work  surrounding 
them.  *'  The  surprises,  the  accidents  of 
the  interior  multiply  with  incessant  mys- 
tery. The  numberless  halls,  chambers, 
cabinets,  present  the  most  striking  sign  of 
diversity  both  as  to  size  and  character." 
Its  ruling  idea  is  that  of  a  secular  convent, 
bringing  together  "halls  of  state,  private 
apartments,  secluded  cabinets,  and  hidden 
cells"  under  one  roof.  The  individual 
life  thus  finds  rcom  for  development,  even 
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amid  all  the  claims  and  pleasures  of  a 
common  society.  Francis  I.  became  mas- 
ter of  the  chateau  after  Bohier's  death. 
After  Francis's  time  it  passed  to  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  This  lady  had  come  to  court 
after  she  had  lost  her  husband,  the  sen- 
eschal of  Normandy.  Francis  I.  com- 
mended his  dull  son  to  the  handsome 
widow,  who  soon  won  complete  power 
over  the  dauphin.  "Her  strength,  her 
magnificent  health,  the  cold  reserve  and 
energy  of  her  character  appealed  to  him' 
as  much  as  the  firm  line  of  her  features, 
the  proud  curve  of  her  lips,  the  narrow 
forehead  which  marked  the  decision  of 
her  nature  rather  than  the  loftiness  of  her 
ideas."  Nothing  disturbed  this  woman's 
serenity  or  checked  her  insatiable  avarice 
and  ambition.  Her  two  daughters  married 
into  the  powerful  families  of  Lamarck  and 
Guise.  The  mistress  reconciled  her 
lover  to  the  presence  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  the  wife  whom  he  disdained. 
She  even  nursed  Catherine  and  her  chil- 
dren. When  Henry  IL  died  she  was 
turned  out  of  Chenonceaux,  which  Cathe- 
rine wished  to  have  for  herself.  She  built 
the  long  gallery  there,  and  gave  a  splendid 
fdte  to  the  young  king  and  queen  —  Fran- 
cis  IL  and  Marie  Stuart.  As  their  majes- 
ties entered  the  main  drive  of  the  castle 
knots  of  women  stood  at  the  foot  of  every 
tree  "  in  their  holiday  attire,  wearing  great 
broad-brimmed  rustic  hats,  and  waving 
many-colored  ribands,  while  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  with  flags  flying  and 
drums  beating,  made  a  brave  show  upon 
the  little  hill  at  the  entrance  to  the  park." 
Before  the  great  court  stood  a  grand  tri- 
umphal arch,  resting  on  four  pillars,  round 
which  ivy  was  twined.  As  the  king  en- 
tered the  castle  a  shower  of  fireworks 
went  off,  and  thirty  cannons  roared  forth 
a  welcome.  Pallas  stepped  forward,  and 
rained  down  a  shower  of  flowers  and 
leaves  inscribed  with  sonnets  to  the  king 
and  queen.  Those  were  bright  days  in 
the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Che- 
nonceaux, in  the  days  of  Madame  Dupin, 
at  the  end  of  last  century,  became  a  resort 
of  all  the  literati.  Voltaire,  Bolingbroke, 
Rousseau,  were  constant  visitors  here. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier,  who  charge  a  franc  for  admission. 
The  place  seems  to  have  been  built  for 
domestic  pleasure,  and  leaves  an  impres- 
sion of  beauty  and  happiness  on  the  mind 
of  every  visitor. 

Amboise  is  said  to  gain  more  from  the 
river  than  the  other  chateaux  of  Touraine. 
Its  magnificent  round  tower  •'completely 
commands  the  approaches  of  the  bridge. 


and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  lofty  ma- 
sonry, produced  by  building  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  elevation  and  carrying  the  stone 
courses  upwards  from  the  lower  ground, 
is  here  seen  at  its  best."  The  white 
houses  of  the  little  town  cluster  round  the 
castle  "like  crumbs  that  have  fallen  from 
a  well-laden  table."  After  passing  the 
archway  a  winding  ascent  leads  into  gar- 
dens lifted  high  above  the  world  below, 
and  shut  in  by  towers  and  terraces.  The 
lovely  little  Chapel  of  St.  Hubert  "looks 
very  tiny  in  one  corner  of  the  vast  court- 
yard, but  the  charming  effect  of  its  light 
buttresses,  rising  from  below  and  clinging 
to  the  great  outer  walls  of  rock  and  brick- 
work until  they  end  in  finely  chiselled 
pinnacles  that  blossom  from  the  angles  of 
the  roof,  is  completed  by  a  richness  and 
care  in  the  workmanship  of  the  interior 
very  rarely  surpassed  by  any  monument 
of  its  time  ;  the  inner  surface  of  its  walls 
is  a  marvel  of  beautiful  stone  carving  fine 
as  lace,  and  shows  up  the  more  as  it  is 
almost  the  only  work  of  its  kind  to  be  seen 
at  Amboise."  Amboise  can  boast  of  great 
antiquity.  There  was  a  Roman  camp 
here,  and  King  Arthur  is  said  at  one  time 
to  have  been  lord  of  the  castle.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Counts  of 
Anjou.  Six  hundred  years  later,  when  it 
became  a  royal  residence,  the  townsmen 
greeted  Louis  XL  with  a  mystery  play 
such  as  that  age  loved,  and  distributed 
wine  to  all  comers  at  the  civic  expense. 
At  Amboise  Louis  instituted  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  which  was  to  rival  the  Golden 
Fleece.  Here  also  the  king,  feeling  that 
death  was  near,  invested  his  son,  Charles 
VI IL,  with  royal  authority.  When  Charles 
lost  his  little  son  at  the  age  of  three  he 
tried  to  forget  his  sorrow  in  building  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Hubert  and  the  two  great 
towers,  which  have  winding  planes  of 
brickwork  instead  of  stairs.  Up  these 
strange  ascents  Charles  V.  once  rode  with 
Francis  I.  amid  snch  a  blaze  of  flambeaux 
"that  a  man  might  see  as  clearly  as  at 
midday."  Passing  through  a  little  doorway 
at  Amboise  Charles  VIII.  struck  his  head 
violently  against  the  low  stone  arch,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  His  two  boys,  whose 
monument  is  still  seen  at  Tours  Cathedral, 
died  before  him,  so  that  the  throne  passed 
to  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  present  owner  of  the  chateau, 
has  restored  it  with  great  care,  but  this 
work  has  been  cut  short  by  his  exile. 

Francis  I.  spent  many  happy  days  of 
his  boyhood  here.  Louise  de  Savoie's 
journal  is  full  of  the  son  whom  she  almost 
worshipped.     She  notes  that  in  January, 
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1 501,  "  my  king,  my  lord,  my  Caesar  "  was 
run  away  with  by  his  pony  in  the  field, 
near  Amboise.  He  was  in  great  danger, 
"nevertheless  God,  the  protector  of  widow 
women  and  the  defence  of  orphans,"  pro- 
tected the  young  prince  from  accident. 
One  day  Francis  let  loose  a  wild  boar  in 
the  court,  which  scattered  the  servants 
and  then  rushed  towards  the  great  stair- 
case, where  he  killed  it  with  his  dagger. 
From  Amboise  the  young  prince  first  left 
for  court,  and  hence  his  mother  journeyed 
on  foot  to  "  Notre  Dame  de  Fontaines,  to 
recommend  to  her  him  whom  I  love  more 
than  myself,  my  glorious  son  and  my  vic- 
torious Caesar,  who  has  subdued  the 
Helvetians."  Leonardo  da  Vinci  rests  in 
the  little  chapel  at  Amboise.  Marie 
Stuart  made  a  triumphal  entry  here  in 
November,  1559,  with  her  young  husband, 
Francis  II,  Five  months  later  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  began.  The  doctrines 
of  Calvin  had  taken  firm  hold  on  Touraine. 
Fierce  religious  persecution  made  the 
Huguenots  turn  eagerly  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  for  protection  from  the  hated 
Guises.  Suppliants  flocked  into  Tou- 
raine from  all  parts  to  lay  their  wrongs 
before  the  king.  The  Guises  suddenly 
awoke  to  their  danger.  The  court  moved 
from  Blois  to  what  was  considered  the 
safer  fortress  at  Amboise,  where  "as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  castle  was  almost  with- 
out troops  or  stores,  where  the  town  was 
full  of  Protestants,  and  Tours,  hard  by, 
was  hostile  or  indifferent."  La  Renaudie 
had  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  Guises,  but 
some  of  his  confederates,  who  were  enticed 
into  Amboise  on  promise  of  a  free  pass  to 
the  king's  presence,  were  there  cast  into 
prison,  and  "tormented  with  hellish  cru- 
elty." The  men  sent  for  their  rescue 
were  seized  and  dragged  in  "  at  the  horses' 
tails  "to  die.  Some  two  thousand  scoun- 
drels flocked  to  Amboise  in  order  to  share 
the  murder  and  plunder.  A  terrible  month 
followed.  Every  cut-throat  in  the  Guises' 
pay  made  his  fortune,  "for  the  country 
swarmed  with  men  who  waited  to  be 
killed,  or  citizens  like  those  of  Toulouse, 
who  refused  to  move  before  they  had 
spoken  to  the  king,  and  were  only  cured  of 
their  importunity  by  being  hanged  from  the 
castle  windows."  Amboise  was  thronged 
by  suppliants  claiming  justice  or  mercy, 
but  there  was  no  relenting  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Guises.  Scaffolds  were  raised  in 
full  view  of  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
Loire,  tiers  of  planked  seats  rose  all  round 
the  square  in  which  the  executions  were 
to  take  place.  Thousands  of  people  slept 
in  the  fields  that  they  might  be  ready  for 


the  morrow's  spectacle.  "  The  very  roofs 
were  black  with  spectators,  and  a  merry 
barter  was  carried  on  by  the  fortunate 
owners  of  houses  looking  out  upon  the 
square."  The  prisoners  sang  Clement 
Marot's  rendering  of  "  God  be  merciful 
unto  us  and  bless  us  :  "  — 

Dieu  nous  soit  doux  et  favourable 
Nous  benissant  par  sa  bonte, 
Et  de  son  visage  adorable 
Nous  fasse  luire  la  clarte. 

The  strains  grew  fainter  as  the  fast  fall- 
ing axe  thinned  the  choir.  The  young 
king  turned  pale,  and  would  fain  have 
gone  in,  but  the  Guises  would  not  suffer 
him  to  retire.  As  the  last  victim  mounted 
the  block  singing,  the  crowd  seemed  ready 
to  rescue  him,  but  the  axe  fell,  and  the 
horror  of  Amboise  was  over.  No  such 
ghastly  scene  was  ever  witnessed  by  the 
chateaux  of  Touraine. 

Vengeance  overtook  the  hated  race  of 
Guise  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  at  Blois. 
That  great  chateau  has  been  restored  with 
rare  skill  and  thoroughness.  It  has  not 
the  mellowed  beauty  of  Langeais  or  Azay- 
le-Rideau,  but  its  three  styles  of  architec- 
ture help  a  visitor  to  reconstruct  the  three 
great  ages  of  which  it  is  a  memorial.  Its 
eastern  wing  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
the  earlier  Renaissance. 

The  architectural  scheme  is  very  simple. 
Three  rows  of  pilasters  are  superimposed  one 
above  another.  At  about  two-thirds  down 
the  front  the  open  spiral  staircase  juts  out 
and  towers  upwards.  It  seems  at  first  to 
stand  free,  breaking  up  the  even  succession  of 
small  columns  and  their  perpendicular  descent 
with  the  bold  projection  of  its  octagonal  lines. 
But  above  it  is  embossed  and  caught  into  the 
whole  mass  by  the  broad  crowning  cornice 
which  gathers  within  its  strengthening  bands 
every  various  curve.  The  sculptured  dormers 
fret  along  its  edge,  searching  the  air  with  their 
pointed  tongues,  and  twice  the  carved  cases 
of  the  chimney-stacks  break  aloft  through  the 
roof,  like  towers,  but  the  cornice  keeps  firm 
hold  upon  their  base.* 

The  winding  staircase,  with  its  fine  carv- 
ings, is  a  triumph  of  art  which  never 
ceases  to  charm  a  student  of  architecture. 
Froissart,  the  chronicler,  was  once  chap- 
lain in  Blois.  Here  Valentine  Visconti 
mourned  the  death  of  her  husband,  Louis 
d'OrMans,  who  had  been  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  During  her  brother's  ab- 
sence Margaret  of  Navarre  went  twice  a 
day  through  all  the  buildings  and  grounds 
to  hasten  Francis  the  First's  workmen. 
Many  a  state  pageant  was  witnessed  in  the 
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chateau.  But  the  chief  event  in  its  history 
is  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
In  1576,  Henry  III.  summoned  the 
States-General  to  meet  at  Blois.  Henry 
of  Guise,  known  as  Le  Balafrd,  was  then 
in  the  height  of  his  power.  The  king, 
weary  of  his  schoolmaster,  was  plotting 
for  his  murder.  Guise  was  so  confident 
that  he  despised  all  warnings.  A  note  in 
his  dinner-napkin  was  thrown  away  un- 
read. On  December  22  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  tragedy  was  complete.  A 
tenth  warning,  given  at  the  last  moment, 
failed  to  stay  the  victim's  steps.  He 
marched  calmly  on  to  the  cabinet  where 
the  king  was  said  to  be  waiting  for  him. 
The  murderers  now  set  upon  him,  but  he 
dragged  them, 

struggling,  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  staggering  with  arms  outstretched,  dull 
eyes  within  their  staring  sockets,  and  mouth 
half  opened,  as  one  already  dead.  At  last  he 
fell  [pierced  with  more  than  forty  wounds] 
beside  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  Then  came 
out  the  king,  and  with  all  the  meanness  of  his 
pitiful  nature  spurned  with  his  heel  the  face 
of  the  dying  man  —  a  terrible  reprisal  this,  for 
the  cruelty  of  De  Guise  himself  to  the  grey 
hairs  of  Coligny;  and  the  last  sigh  of  the 
great  duke,  who  rendered  up  his  strong  spirit 
slowly  and  with  almost  unconquerable  effort, 
was  received  by  the  courtier  who  was  kneel- 
ing down  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  the  corpse ; 
it  was  covered  with  a  grey  cloak,  and  a  cross 
of  straw  was  thrown  upon  it. 

His  body  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  car- 
dinal, who  was  murdered  next  day,  were 
burned  within  the  castle,  and  their  ashes 
scattered  on  the  waters  of  the  Loire. 
Detestable  as  the  assassination  was,  it 
shows  that  justice  had  at  length  overtaken 
the  hated  house  whose  hands  were  red 
with  butchery  at  Amboise,  and  to  whom 
was  due  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Arthur  Young,  the  famous  agriculturist, 
who  visited  Blois  in  1787,  dwells  upon 
"the  bigotry  and  ambition,  equally  dark, 
insidious,  and  bloody,"  of  those  times, 
and  adds  grimly:  "The  parties  could 
hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  cutting 
each  other's  throats." 

Crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge  —  the  first  public 
work  of  Louis  Philippe  —  we  pass  through 
a  fiat  vine  country  to  Chambord,  ten  miles 
to  the  east  of  Blois.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
Arthur  Young's  mind  full  of  turnips  as  he 
wanders  among  these  scenes  of  old  court 
life  in  France.  If  ever  he  says  the  king 
wished  to  form  "one  complete  and  perfect 
farm  under  the  turnip  culture  of  England, 
here  is  the  place  for  it."  At  the  end  of  a 
long  avenue   Mr,   Cook   discerned  what 


seemed  to  be  a  village  in  the  air.  Soon 
the  enormous  towers  of  Chambord,  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  were  seen.  Mr.  Henry 
James  calls  the  place,  "  An  irresponsible, 
insoluble  labyrinth."  There  are  thirteen 
great  staircases,  besides  numberless 
smaller  ones,  and  four  hundred  and  forty 
rooms.  The  outlying  work  which  gave 
the  great  chateau  of  Francis  I.  its  dignity 
has  disappeared.  "  The  broad  founda- 
tions and  heavy  arches  which  rose  proudly 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  moat  no  longer 
impress  the  eye.  The  truncated  mass 
squats  ignobly  upon  the  turf,  the  waters 
of  the  moat  are  gone,  gone  are  the  deep 
embankments  crowned  with  pierced  bal- 
ustrades, gone  is  the  no-longer  needed 
bridge  with  its  guardian  lions."*  The 
double  staircase,  like  two  corkscrews 
whose  curves  ascend  together  yet  never 
touch,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  place. 
The  perplexed  visitor  sees  his  companion 
mounting  with  him  step  by  step,  but 
never  joins  him  till  he  reaches  the  top. 
Francis  I.  spent  his  last  days  here,  hunt- 
ing in  his  Touraine  estates  and  idolized 
by  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Louis 
XIV.  watched  the  plays  of  Moli^re  acted 
here,  but  he  afterwards  deserted  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Touraine  in  order  to  fix  his  home 
nearer  Paris.  Marshal  Saxe,  who  won 
the  estate  by  his  victory  at  Fontenoy, 
decorated  it  with  cannon,  and  had  here  a 
regiment  of  lancers  whom  he  reviewed 
daily  from  the  terrace. 

The  chateau  of  Azay-le-Rideau,  built 
in  1520,  rises  almost  out  of  the  waters  of 
the  Indre  like  an  L  set  on  its  side,  with  a 
turreted  and  crested  tower  at  each  corner, 
and  an  effect  of  distance  and  beauty  of 
line  "  unequalled  among  a  series  of  archi- 
tectural triumphs."  The  river  banks, 
shaded  with  limes  and  cedars,  make  a 
perfect  setting  for  the  lovely  chateau, 
which  is  now  the  home  of  the  Marquis  de 
Biencourt.  The  place  itself  lacks  historic 
interest,  but  "  all  the  ages  of  French  his- 
tory look  down  upon  us  as  we  pass  through 
its  picture-gallery.  The  fair  women  who 
once  exercised  such  an  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  France  live  on  the  canvas. 
Here  is  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  a 
charming  picture  of  Marie  Stuart  framed 
beside  her  young  husband."  Diane  de 
Poitiers  was  "  powerful  enough  even  to 
crush  the  venomous  Italian  queen  into 
subjection  for  a  time;  but  the  day  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing, and  for  three  more  years  her  hand 
was  at  the  throat  of  France,  her  influence 
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poisoning  its  court."  There  are  otHer 
ch§,teaux  which  a  traveller  will  do  well  to 
visit,  such  as  Cheverny,  Beauregard,  Ra- 
morantin,  and  Montrichard.  Almost  every 
eminence  indeed  is  crowned  by  some  old 
mansion  with  a  history.  Many  details 
are  given  in  Murray's  "Handbook  to 
France  "  which  seem  to  bring  the  modern 
aspect  of  these  ch§,teaux  more  clearly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  reader  of  "  Old  Tou- 
raine."  It  ought  to  be  constrlted  at  every 
turn  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
present  condition  of  the  valley  of  the 
Loire.  Its  descriptions  often  contain 
happy  phrases  which  give  new  vividness 
to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Cook's  volume.  It  is 
a  guide-book,  but  it  is  literature  as  well. 

We  must  now  turn  back  again  to  Tours. 
The  town  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
the  myriad  chateaux  of  the  Loire.  Louis 
XI.  and  his  two  immediate  successors 
dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  that  city,  not  in 
Paris.  Every  art  of  the  decorator  flour- 
ished, for  kings  and  nobles  vied  with  each 
other  in  erecting  and  adorning  magnificent 
mansions.  Tapestry  was  so  eagerly 
sought  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  appeared  as  though  it  would 
take  the  place  of  painting  in  Tours.  Vene- 
tian workmen  were  brought  to  instruct  the 
artificers.  Some  of  the  Tours  artists  even 
visited  Rome  to  perfect  their  learning. 
Two  great  fairs  were  held  by  royal  charter 
in  March  and  September  for  the  sale  of 
silks  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
company  of  silkmakers  figure  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  time,  with  mercers,  armor- 
ers, and  jewellers.  Those  were  days  of 
great  prosperity  in  Tours.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  stimulated  its  trade.  Mulberry- 
trees  were  planted  by  the  king's  order 
here,  at  Orleans,  and'  Paris.  Tours  did 
not  escape  the  religious  troubles  of  the 
time.  The  Huguenots  were  killed  in  its 
streets,  or  on  boats  and  barges  floating  in 
the  river.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  scattered  forty  out  of  its  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  town  has 
never  recovered  that  mad  stroke  at  the 
very  vitals  of  France.  But  its  prosperity 
is  returning.  It  now  has  a  population  of 
sixty  thousand  busy  in  the  large  printing 
and  publishing  trade  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  cloth,  carpets,  and 
chemicals. 

Readers  of  Frances  Elliot's  *'  Old  Court 
Life  in  France"  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  large  a  place  the  chateaux  of  Touraine 
fill  in  the  brilliant  scenes  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
old  French  memoir  writers  lead  us  from 
castle  to  castle  in  an  incessant  round  of 
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gaiety  and  never-ending  intrigue.  Mr, 
Cook's  volumes  on  Old  Touraine  will  be  a 
•nine  of  delight  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  social  life,  the  art  and  architecture  of 
these  bygone  times.  He  sometimes  puz- 
zles us  by  forgetting  that  his  readers  have 
not  been  steeped  in  the  life  of  these  old 
ch§,teaux  as  he  himself  has  been.  A  few 
connecting  links  are  dropped  here  and 
there  ;  but  his  book,  is  a  notable  work, 
dealing  with  a  theme  of  enduring  interest 
for  England  as  well  as  for  France.  We 
may  take  our  leave  of  the  work  by  quoting 
its  closing  sentences  about  the  valley  of 
the  Loire. 

It  is  a  fascinating  valley,  full  of  history,  full 
of  romance.  The  Plantagenets  have  lived 
and  died  here,  the  Black  Prince  has  fought 
up  and  down  the  river.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
served  his  first  campaign  here  with  the  Prot- 
estants ;  even  King  Arthur  has  been  heard  of 
at  Amboise.  Here  are  scenes  that  Turner 
has  painted ;  where  Landor  and  Wordsworth 
have  watched  the  setting  sun;  here  in  the 
heart  of  France,  in  the  most  French  of  all  her 
provinces,  there  seems  a  special  interest  for 
the  Englishman.  A  special  beauty  in  this 
royal  river  flowing  past  Fontevrault  to  the 
sea,  in  this  broad  smiling  landscape  clad  with 
vines, 

Where  from  the  frequent  bridge 

Like  emblems  of  infinity, 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

It  was  a  long  night  that  followed.  A 
telegram  had  arrived  from  the  Hibberts, 
They  were  on  their  way,  and  coming  as 
fast  as  possible,  they  said;  but  through 
the  dark  hours,  as  Mrs.  North  sat  beside 
Aunt  Anne,  she  feared  that  death  would 
come  still  faster. 

Her  bronchitis  was  worse  at  times  ;  she 
could  hardly  breathe ;  it  was  only  the 
almost  summer-like  warmth  that  saved 
her.  She  talked  of  strange  people  wheti 
she  could  find  voice  to  do  so  —  people  of 
whom  Mrs.  North  had  never  heard  before  ; 
but  it  seemed  somehow  as  if  they  had 
silently  entered — as  if  they  filled  the 
house,  and  were  waiting.  At  midnight 
and  in  the  still  small  hours  of  the  morning 
she  could  fancy  that  they  were  going 
softly  up  and  down  the  stairs  ;  that  they 

*  Aunt  Anne.  A  Novel.  Bv  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
author  of  "  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  etc 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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peered  into  the  room  in  which  Aunt  Anne 
lay  —  the  one  to  the  front  that  looked  down 
on  the  long  white  road  stretching  from  the 
city  to  the  sea.  "Oh,  if  the  Hibberts 
would  come,"  Mrs.  North  said  a  dozen 
times.  *•  I  want  her  to  die  with  her  own 
people.     I  love  her,  but  I  am  a  stranger." 

So  the  night  passed. 

"My  dear,"  Aunt  Anne  asked,  opening 
her  eyes,  *'  is  it  morning  yet?" 

'*  Yes,"  Mrs.  North  answered  tenderly, 
"  and  a  lovely  morning.  The  sun  is 
shining,  and  a  thrush  is  singing  on  the 
tree  outside.  We  will  open  the  window 
presently  and  let  the  summer  in."  An 
hour  passed,  and  the  postman  came,  but 
he  brought  no  news  of  those  who  were  ex- 
pected. Later  on  the  doctor  looked  in, 
and  said  her  pulse  was  weaker. 

"  She  must  live  a  little  longer,"  Mrs, 
North  said,  in  despair;  "she  must,  in- 
deed." 

"  I  will  come  again  this  afternoon,"  he 
said;  "perhaps  she  may  have  a  little 
rally."  While  Aunt  Anne  dozed  and  the 
maid  watched,  Mrs.  North,  unable  to  sit 
quietly  any  longer,  wandered  up  and  down 
the  house,  and  round  the  little  drawing- 
room,  bending  her  face  over  the  pot- 
pourri on  the  corner  cupboard,  opening 
the  piano  and  looking  at  the  yellow  keys 
she  did  not  venture  to  touch.  And  then, 
restlessly,  she  went  into  the  garden,  and 
gathered  some  oak  and  beech  boughs,  with 
the  fresh  young  leaves  upon  them,  and  put 
them  in  pots,  as  Aunt  Anne  had  once  done 
for  the  home-coming  of  Florence. 

"  I  cannot  feel  as  if  she  is  going  to  die," 
she  thought,  "but  rather  as  if  she  were 
going  to  meet  the  people  she  knew  long 
ago;  it  will  be  a  festival  for  them."  She 
looked  down  the  road,  and  strained  her 
ears,  but  there  was  no  sound  of  a  carriage, 
no  sign  of  Walter  and  Florence.  Then, 
for  a  moment,  she  remembered  her  letter, 
but  she  was  afraid  to  let  herself  linger 
over  it  while  Aunt  Anne  up-stairs  lay 
dying.  "  It  is  all  such  a  tangle,"  she  said 
to  herself—  "life  and  death,  and  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  which  is  best  it  is  difficult  to 
say."  Aunt  Anne's  little  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  she  carried  it  up  herself,  and 
lovingly  watched  the  old  lady  trying  to 
swallow  a  spoonful. 

"You  look  a  little  better  again.  Aunt 
Anne." 

"  Yes,  love  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  better 
when  I  have  seen  those  dear  children.  I 
am  not  quite  happy  about  that  will.  I 
wanted  you  to  have  some  remembrance  of 
me." 

"Give    me    something,"    Mrs.    North 


said  —  "  something  you  have  worn  ;  I 
shall  like  that  better  than  a  legacy,  because 
I  shall  have  it  from  your  own  two  living 
hands." 

"  I  have  parted  with  all  my  possessions, 
but  Florence  and  Walter  shall  be  commis- 
sioned to  get  you  something." 

"  The  thing  I  should  have  liked,"  Mrs. 
North  answered,  "  was  a  little  brooch  you 
used  to  wear.  It  had  hair  in  the  middle, 
and  a  crinkly  gold  setting  around  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Anne  dreamily, 
"it  is  in  a  little  box  in  my  left-hand 
drawer  ;  but  it  needs  renovating  —  the  pin 
is  broken,  and  the  glass  and  the  hair  have 
come  out.     It  belonged  to  my  mother." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  Mrs.  North  said 
eagerly.  "  I  will  have  it  done  up,  and 
wear  it  till  you  are  better,  and  then  you 
shall  have  it  back  ;  let  me  get  it  at  once  " 
—  and  in  her  eager  manner  she  went  to 
the  drawer.  "  Here  it  is,"  she  said.  "  It 
will  make  a  little  gold  buckle.  I  have  a 
canary-colored  ribbon  in  the  next  room  ;  I 
will  put  it  through,  and  wear  it  round  my 
neck.  Aunt  Anne,  you  have  made  me  a 
present." 

"  I  am  delighted  that  it  meets  with  your 
approval,  my  dear  "  —  and  there  was  a  long 
silence.  The  morning  dragged  on  —  a 
happy  spring  morning,  on  which,  as  Mrs. 
North  said  to  herself,  you  could  almost 
hear  the  summer  walking  to  you  over  the 
little  flowers.  Presently  Aunt  Anne  called 
her. 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  "of  a 
canary-colored  dress  I  had  when  I  was  a 
girl.  I  wore  it  at  my  first  ball — it  was 
a  military  ball,  my  dear,  and  the  officers 
were  all  in  uniform.  As  soon  as  I  en- 
tered the  room  Captain  Maxwell  asked 
me  to  dance  ;  but  I  felt  quite  afraid,  and 
said,  'You  must  take  off  your  sword,  if 
you  please,  and  put  it  on  one  side.*  Think 
of  my  audacity  in  asking  him  to  do  such  a 
thing  ;  but  he  did  it.  Your  ribbon  made 
me  remember  it "  —  and  again  she 
dropped  of£  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  North  went  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  once  more.  "  I  feel  like  sister 
Anne  on  the  watch-tower,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "If  they  would  only  come."  Sud- 
denly a  dread  overcame  her.  Florence 
and  Walter  knew  nothing  of  Alfred 
Wimple's  conduct.  They  might  arrive, 
and,  before  she  had  time  to  tell  them,  by 
some  chance  word  cause  Aunt  Anne  in- 
finite pain.  The  shame  and  humiliation 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  old  lady's 
life  during  the  last  day  or  two.  It  would  be 
a  cruel  thing  to  remind  her  of  it.  She  had 
made  herself  ready  to  meet  death.     It  was 
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corainji  to  her  gently  and  surely,  with 
thoughts  of  those  she  loved,  and  a  remem- 
brance of  the  days  that  had  been  before 
the  maddening  shame  of  the  past  year. 
Mrs.  North  went  down-stairs.  Jane  Mitch- 
ell was  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Is  there  any  way  of  sending  a  note  to 
the  station  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am;  Lucas  would  take 
it  with  the  pony-cart." 

"Go  to  him,  ask  him  to  get  ready  at 
once,  and  come  for  the  letter."  As  shortly 
as  possible  she  wrote  an  account  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  at  the  cottage,  and 
explained  her  own  presence  there. 

"  Take  this  at  once  to  the  station-master, 
and  ask  him  to  give  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hibbert  the  moment  they  arrive,  and  to 
see  that  they  come  here  by  the  fastest  fly 
that  is  there."  And  once  more  she  went 
up  to  the  front  bedroom.  Aunt  Anne  was 
sleeping  peacefully ;  a  little  smile  was  on 
her  lips.  Mrs.  North  went  to  the  window, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  long  straight 
road,  and  over  at  the  fir-trees.  Presently 
Lucas  came  by  with  the  pony-cart;  he 
touched  his  hat,  pulled  the  note  out  of  his 
pocket  to  show  that  he  had  it  safely,  and 
drove  on  in  the  sunshine.  The  birds  were 
twittering  everywhere.  A  clump  of  broom 
was  nearly  topped  with  yellow ;  some  spots 
of  gold  were  on  the  gorse.  Half  an  hour 
■ — Aunt  Anne  still  slept.  Mrs.  North  put 
her  arms  on  the  window-sill,  and  rested 
her  head  down  on  them  with  her  face 
turned  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  station. 
"  If  only  the  Hibberts  would  come  !  "  she 
said.     "  Oh,  if  they  would  come  !  " 

The  long  morning  went  into  afternoon. 
A  change  came  over  Aunt  Anne.  It  was 
plain  enough  this  time.  She  spoke  once, 
very  gently  and  so  indistinctly  that  Mrs. 
North  could  hardly  make  out  the  words, 
though  she  bent  over  her,  trying  to  un- 
derstand. 

"  Aunt  Anne,  dear,  do  you  know  me  ?  " 
A  smile  came  over  the  old  lady's  face. 
She  was  thinking  of  something  that 
pleased  her. 

"Yes,  dear  Walter,"  she  said,  "you 
must  get  some  chocolates  for  those  dear 
children,  and  I  will  reimburse  you."  Then 
the  little  woman,  who  had  watched  so 
bravely,  broke  down,  and,  kneeling  by  the 
bedside,  sobbed  softly  to  herself. 

"Oh,  they  must  come;  oh,  they  must 
come,"  she  whispered.  "Perhaps  I  had 
better  rouse  her  a  little,"  she  thought  after 
a  little  while,  and  slipped  her  arm  under 
the  old  lady's  shoulder. 

"Aunt  Anne  — Aunt  Anne,  dear,"  she 
said,  "  Walter  and  Florence  are  coming; 


they  are  hurrying  to  you,  do  you  hear 
me?"  m 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  said,  re-     ^- 
covering    a   little,   and   recognizing    her. 
"You   said    it   was  morning   time,  and  a 
thrush  was  singing  on  the  tree  outside.     I 
think  I  hear  it." 

"You  do;  listen,  dear,  listen!"  and 
Mrs.  North  turned  her  face  towards  the 
window,  as  though  she  were  listening,  and 
looked  at  Aunt  Anne's  face,  as  if  to  put 
life  into  her.  And  as  she  did  so  there 
came  upon  her  ears  a  joyful  sound,  the 
one  she  most  longed  to  hear  in  the  world 

—  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels. 
"They  have  come,"  she  said;  "thank 

God  !  they  have  come." 

Aunt  Anne  seemed  to  understand ;  an 
expression  of  restfulness  came  over  her 
face ;  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  satisfied. 
Mrs.  North  was  in  despair;  it  seemed  as 
if  they  would  be  a  moment  too  late. 

"  Dearest  old  lady,  they  have  come ! 
they  are  in  the  garden!  Wake  up!  — 
wake  up,  to  see  them.  Stay,  let  me  prop 
you  up  a  little  bit  more."  She  could 
scarcely  say  the  words,  her  heart  was  so 
full.  "  There,  now  you  can  see  the  fir- 
trees  and  the  sunshine.  Kiss  me  once, 
dear  Aunt  Anne,  I  am  going  to  fetch  your 
children  "  —  and  she  gently  drew  her  arms 
away.     The  Hibberts  were  in  the  house 

—  they  were  on  the  stairs  already.  Mrs. 
North  met  them.  "  You  are  just  in  time," 
she  whispered  to  Florence  —  "she  has 
waited." 

Mrs.  Hibbert  could  not  speak,  but  she 
stopped  one  moment  to  put  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  North's  neck,  and  then  went 
on. 

"  Come  with  us,"  Walter  said. 

"  No,"  Mrs.  North  answered  chokingly, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  face.  "  She 
is  waiting  for  you.  Go  in  to  her.  I  have 
no  business  there." 

Without  a  word  they  went  to  Aunt 
Anne.  Like  a  flash  there  came  over  Flor- 
ence the  remembrance  of  the  day  when 
she  had  first  entered  the  room,  and  had 
thought  that  it  looked  like  a  room  to  die 
in.  The  old  lady  did  not  make  a  sign. 
For  a  moment  they  stood  by  her  silently. 
Florence  stooped,  and  kissed  the  coverlet. 

"Dear  Aunt  Anne,"  they  said  tenderly, 
"we  have  come."  Then  a  look  of  joy 
spread  over  the  old  lady's  face.  She 
made  one  last  struggle  to  speak. 

"  My  dear  Walter  and  Florence,"  she 
said,  and  stopped  for  a  moment.  "  I  have 
not  been  able  —  to  make  any  preparation 
for  your  arrival  — but  Mrs.  North  " —  she 
stopped  again,  and  her  eyes  closed.    They 
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went   a  little   nearer   to   each  other,  and 
stood  watching. 

The  scent  of  the  fresh  spring  air  filled 
the  room.  The  sunshine  was  passing  over 
the  house.  There  was  the  clear  note  of  a 
bird,  but  not  another  sound.  The  bird 
ceased,  and  all  was  still  —  so  still  that 
Florence  looked  up,  with  a  questioning 
look  of  fear  upon  her  face.  Walter  bent 
over  the  bed  for  a  moment,  then  gently 
put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  shoulder. 
Aunt  Anne  had  journeyed  on. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  CRITICAL  TABOO. 
BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

Replies  to  critics  are  not  usually  judi- 
cious. A  critic  dispraises  a  book,  as  a 
rule,  because  he  dislikes  it,  because  there 
is  a  pre-established  want  of  harmony  and 
correspondence  between  his  mind  and  the 
author's,  because  the  contact  of  their  in- 
telligences is  not  agreeable,  but  clashing 
and  discordant.  He  then  seeks  for  the 
reasons  of  his  antipathy,  and  states  them 
in  the  form  of  general  law,  or  taboos;  but, 
at  bottom,  he  is  in  the  position  of  the 
poet  who  did  not  care  for  Dr.  Fell.  Thus, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  converting  the 
critic  by  a  reply.  You  cannot  persuade 
him  that  you  have  humor  if  you  do  not 
make  him  smile,  nor  that  you  excel  in 
pathos  if  at  your  pathos  he  only  grunts 
indignantly.  So  far,  then^  replies  to  re- 
viewers are  destined  to  be  failures;  but 
they  may  instruct  the  public,  and  illustrate 
the  principles  of  criticism,  and  of  literary 
art,  these  evanescent,  these  intangible 
principles.  Thus,  in  a  recent  "  Reply,"  the 
accomplished  author  of  "  David  Grieve  " 
defends  most  successfully  the  novelist's 
right  to  use  all  the  materials  that  make  up 
life,  among  them,  moral,  and  theological, 
and  social  discussion.  It  is  not  possible, 
in  common  fairness,  to  deny  her  thesis, 
that  speculation  about  religion  and  morals 
does  make  a  great  part  of  some  lives,  and 
consequently,  just  as  much  as  love,  or  war, 
or  business,  is  the  legitimate  material  of 
the  novelist.  Indeed,  one  cannot  properly 
restrict  an  art  which  is  also,  and  inevita- 
bly, a  "criticism  of  life"  to  any  set  of 
topics  which  are  elements  of  life,  except 
by  generally  regarding  some  themes  as 
barred  by  the  universal  rules  of  human 
modesty.  Even  on  this  matter  there  may 
be  argument ;  and  we  might  discuss,  at 
great  length,  the  sources  of  the  sense  of 
shame,  which  everywhere  exists,  though 


more  potently  among  ancient  Persians  and 
modern  English,  less  potently  among  an- 
cient Greeks  and  modern  Frenchmen. 
On  the  whole,  in  England  at  least,  we  do 
not  wish  or  expect  novelists  to  dilate  on 
experiences  from  which  we  instinctively 
turn  away  our  eyes  and  avert  our  thoughts, 
just  as  the  very  Hottentots  do  ;  so  they 
told  Kolbe.  Yet  even  this  is,  no  doubt,  a 
geographical  morality;  and  that  is  per- 
mitted, or  encouraged,  on  one  side  of  the 
Channel  which  is  forbidden,  or  at  least 
disliked,  on  the  other. 

However,  we  have  to  do  here  with  other 
proposed  limitations,  or  taboos,  such  as 
the  assumed  rule  that  religious  and  moral 
discussion  and  criticism  is  not  fair  matter 
for  the  art  of  fiction.  Here  Mrs.  Ward 
does  seem  to  establish  her  case.  Moral 
and  religious  discussion  influences  and 
interests  many  lives.  The  novelist,  there- 
fore, has  a  right  to  work  in  these  elements 
of  interest.  He  has  also,  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  a  right  to  try  to  reform  so- 
ciety ;  there  is  no  law  of  the  land,  or  of 
literature,  against  the  endeavor.  We  can 
only  collect  the  law  from  the  ruling  prac- 
tice, as  the  laws  of  epic  poetry  were  col- 
lected by  the  Greek  critics  out  of  the 
practice  of  Homer.  That  practice  was 
adopted  as  the  canon  by  Aristotle,  though 
he  hints  an  opinion  that  all  epics  need  not 
be  quite  so  very  long  as  the  great  origi- 
nals. If,  then,  we  seek  to  gather  the  law, 
in  the  case  of  fiction  and  of  literary  art 
generally,  out  of  the  classics  of  fiction,  we 
certainly  find  that  the  best  and  most 
famous  writers  allowed  themselves,  in 
some  degree,  the  license  pleaded  for  by 
Mrs.  Ward.  But  it  is  emphatically  to  be 
noted  that  the  question  is  one  of  degree. 
The  most  eminent  authors  of  the  past 
never  pretended  to  make  art  the  only  ob- 
ject of  art;  they  were  always  asserting 
their  privilege  to  be  didactic  if  they 
choose.  Take  the  example  of  Moli^re. 
He  wrote  "Tartuffe"  as  a  criticism  of 
religious  hypocrisy;  really  to  avenge 
himself  on  hypocrites,  no  doubt;  but  he 
also  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  and 
ought  to  be  didactic.  Then,  as  he  says 
in  his  preface  to  the  play,  "these  gentle- 
men  try  to  insinuate  that  the  theatre  has 
no  business  to  meddle  with  such  matters." 
But  this,  he  remarks,  is  an  arbitrary  taboo 
of  their  own,  which  they  never  succeed  in 
proving.  He  points  to  the  religious  origin 
of  the  drama,  and  insists  that  the  stage 
is  a  corrective  of  human  errors.  So  far, 
then,  Moli^re  set  himself  about  "reform- 
ing  the  world,"  though,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  fortunately  much   more  addicted  to 
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amusing  it.  Still,  he  claims  his  right; 
and  every  author  has  always  claimed  it, 
and  exerted  it  as  he  thought  desirable. 
Fiction,  in  our  age,  holds  much  the  same 
place  as  the  drama  held  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.;  it  is  the  most  popular  and 
accessible  form  of  literary  art,  and  assur- 
edly it  may  be  as  didactic  as  it  likes,  tak- 
ing the  risks  upon  its  own  head. 

Though  the  opposite  opinion  —  namely, 
that  art  exists  for  art's  sake  alone  —  is 
now  so  popular  with  critics,  and  really  has 
so  much,  of  a  kind,  to  say  for  itself,  it  has 
never  been  accepted  by  the  public,  nor  by 
artists  in  literature.  They  have  always, 
in  practice  and  theory,  asserted  their  hu- 
man privilege  of  discussion  —  of  preach- 
ing, if  you  please.  The  greatest  novelists 
of  the  last  century.  Fielding  and  Richard- 
son, are  deliberate  and  incorrigible  preach- 
ers. Richardson  started  on  his  voluminous 
career  —  not  as  an  artist,  but  —  as  one  who 
wished,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says,  "to 
suggest  proper  sentiments  to  handsome 
servant-girls."  As  for  Fielding,  he  de- 
clares, "  The  provision  which  we  have  here 
made  is  no  other  than  Human  Nature," 
wherein  "is  such  prodigious  Variety,  that 
a  cook  will  have  sooner  gone  through  all 
the  several  Species  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble Food  in  the  World,  than  an  Author 
will  be  able  to  exhaust  so  extensive  a  Sub- 
ject." He  most  emphatically  does  not 
deny  himself  any  side  of  human  nature, 
nor  stint  himself  in  social  and  moral  dis- 
cussion. For  example,  take  the  discourses 
on  charity,  in  "Tom  Jones"  (vol.  i,  p. 
Ill,  ed.  1749).  Here  Captain  Blifil  and 
Mr.  Allworthy  argue  about  charity,  as  in- 
culcated by  Christianity,  and  are  in  the 
very  thick  of  matter  which  some  modern 
reviewers  would  taboo  against  the  modern 
novelist.  Captain  Blifil  suggests  that  one 
should  not  give  alms,  for  one  may  be  im- 
posed on  by  the  undeserving.  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  on  the  other  side,  maintains  that 
Charity  consists  in  Action,  and  that  "giv- 
ing Alms  constituted  at  least  one  Branch 
of  that  Virtue."  Mr.  Allworthy  held  that 
charity  was  a  duty,  and  asserted  for  it  no 
merit,  except,  perhaps,  when  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love  "we  bestow  on  another 
what  we  really  want  ourselves,"  when  we 
give  "  what  even  our  own  necessities  can- 
not very  well  spare."  On  the  other  hand, 
to  give  only  at  the  expense  of  our  coffers, 
to  save  a  family  from  misery  rather  than 
hang  up  an  extraordinary  picture  in  our 
houses, — "this  seems  to  be  only  being 
Christians,  nay,  indeed,  only  being  human 
Creatures."  With  hardly  an  interval,  do 
we  not  find  the  Philosopher  Square  dis- 


cussing Religion  under  well-known  limita* 
tions?  "When  I  mention  religion,  I 
mean  the  Christian  Religion,  and  not  only 
the  Christian  Religion,  but  the  Protestant 
Religion,  and  not  only  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion, but  the  Church  of  England."  And 
so  Fielding  goes  on  always  ;  he  sets  apart 
chapters  for  disquisition  in  general,  and 
his  whole  heart  is  bent  on  "reforming  the 
world,"  and,  especially,  on  reforming  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  The  author  rarely 
forgets  that  he  is  also  the  just  and  humane 
magistrate.  "  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear," 
were  the  last  words  of  Walter  Scott ;  it  is 
the  first  and  last  word  of  Fielding,  though 
he  is  more  than  need  be  lenient  to  the 
adventurousness  of  youth.  Thus,  his  char- 
acter is  not  high  with  those  who  restrict 
the  term  "morality"  to  one  point  of  con- 
duct. Yet,  as  he  understood  morality,  he 
is  an  unceasing  moralist,  a  preacher  up 
hill  and  down  dale.  But  then  he  is  a 
preacher  with  the  saving  gifts  of  humor 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Thus, 
his  preaching  does  not  bore  and  fatigue,  it 
comes  in  its  place;  it  holds  its  due  pro- 
portion in  that  great  happy  current  of  his 
tales. 

Of  all  novelists  Scott  gave  himself 
most  frankly  to  the  task  of  entertaining. 
Yet  even  his  novels  are  unmistakably  di- 
dactic. A  man  cannot  but  bring  his  own 
reasoned  theory  of  human  life  into  his 
work  in  fiction  ;  and  what  is  this  but  teach- 
ing? What  is  this  but  criticising?  Some- 
times he  admits  his  set  purpose.  For 
example,  he  was  blamed  for  making  Re- 
becca the  victim  of  an  unhappy  love  ;  and 
we  have  all  regretted  it;  we  all  are  on 
Rebecca's  side,  not  Rowena's,  —  we  all 
know  which  of  them  Ivanhoe  loved  in  his 
heart.  But  Sir  Walter  says,  in  his  pref- 
ace:  "The  author  may,  in  passing,  ob- 
serve that  he  thinks  character  of  a  highly 
virtuous  and  lofty  stamp  is  degraded  rather 
than  exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  vir- 
tue with  temporal  prosperity.  Such  is 
not  the  recompense  which  Providence  has 
deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit,  and  it 
is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach 
young  persons,  the  most  common  readers 
of  romance,  that  rectitude  of  principle  and 
of  conduct  are  either  naturally  allied  with, 
or  adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  passions,  or  the  attainment  of 
our  wishes."  Here  be  morals,  indeed; 
and  here,  in  a  regular  boy's  book  like 
"Ivanhoe,"  we  find  Sir  Walter  practically 
in  accord  with  modern  doctrines  about  the 
"happy  ending"  —  about  the  satisfactory 
denoilment.  The  ending  of  "  Ivanhoe  " 
was  not   happy   and   satisfactory  enough 
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for  Thackeray,  who  converted  Rebecca, 
as  we  know,  from  the  Hebrew  error. 
Scott  might  have  killed  Rovvena,  or  mar- 
ried her  to  Athelstane ;  he  might  have 
converted  Rebecca;  or  he  might  have 
made  her  leap  into  the  Templar's  saddle 
from  the  stake,  flee  to  some  hold  with  him, 
and  set  forth  to  find  and  found  a  new 
kingdom  in  the  mysterious  East,  as  the 
Templar  gallantly  proposed.  But  Scott 
had  his  moral  in  his  eye;  he  denied  him- 
self and  his  readers.  So,  in  "  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,"  he  makes  goodness,  in  a 
simple  mind,  in  a  body  not  more  than  or- 
dinarily comely,  far  more  attractive  than 
the  beauty  and  passion  of  Effie  Deans. 
So  he  constantly  inculcates  his  own  loyal 
theory  of  life.  He  makes  Frank  Osbaldi- 
stone  swallow  down  his  excessive  passion  ; 
at  that  last  meeting  with  Di  Vernon  on 
the  moonlit  moor  he  makes  him  conquer 
his  extreme  emotion  and  take  heart  of 
manhood.  Again,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
noted,  Scott  makes,  invariably,  the  most 
searching  analysis  of  the  effects  of  various 
degrees  and  forms  of  religion,  in  the  char- 
act'^.'s  of  those  who  hold  them ;  on  fanat- 
ics, on  half  hypocrites,  on  men  of  the 
world,  or  on  saints  like  Bessie  Maclure  in 
"Old  Mortality."  To  this  extent,  and 
this  effect,  or,  again,  when  he  illustrates 
the  temper  begotten  of  black  poverty  in 
the  hags  of  the  *'  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
he  is  always  a  teacher,  and  one  who  denies 
himself  no  element  in  human  nature, 
though  he  prefers  the  large  and  ringing 
fields  of  life  and  war. 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  the  same  dis- 
tinctive tendency  in  Thackeray.  He  is 
pre-occupied  with  the  anomalies  and  ab- 
surdities of  society;  he  is  always  insisting 
on  the  excellence  of  goodness,  of  a  pure 
and  kind  heart.  Mr.  Howells  says  that 
he  lounges  about  the  stage  among  his 
characters,  talking,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  meet  him 
on  that  stage,  in  these  moods,  in  that 
familiar  attitude,  M.  Taine  also  has  re- 
proached Thackeray  with  his  preaching; 
his  modern  versions  of  "  the  weary  King 
Ecclesiast."  In  places,  when  he  is  tired 
and  already  old,  the  manner  becomes  a 
mannerism.  But  we  take  him  as  we  find 
him,  and  are  thankful  for  him.  Dickens, 
of  course,  wrote  plenty  of  his  novels 
"  with  a  purpose  "  —  to  expose  Yorkshire 
schools,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the 
Circumlocution  Office.  Now  it  is  ill 
done,  and  a  weariness ;  now  it  is  as  admi- 
rably and  humorously  done  as  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  immortal  Squeerses,  whose 
coat  of  arms  is  never  really  "tore,"  nor 
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has  their  sun  gone  down  behind  the  west- 
ern wave,  as  Miss  Squeers  observed  in  a 
moment  of  lyrical  effusion.  It  is  not  the 
thing  done,  but  the  manner  of  the  doing 
it,  that  seems  to  count  in  this  art. 

If  we  turn  to  the  modern  French,  do  we 
not  see  M.  Zola  writing  his  temperance 
tale,  and  generally  reforming  society,  al- 
beit with  a  muck-rake?  Does  not  every 
novelist  inevitably  criticise  life,  and 
preach  his  peculiar  moral  with  more  or 
less  explicitness  and  insistence?  Is  not 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  practically  saying 
always  that  life  is  a  gloomy  Sahara,  with 
oases  of  pleasure  and  of  grimy  humor  ? 
Does  not  M.  Pierre  Loti  find  life  a  weari- 
ness, tempered  by  scenery  and  the  emo- 
tions ?  Is  not  M.  Bourget's  "  Le  Disciple  " 
a  long  didactic  tract  on  Determinism,  if 
that  be  the  right  name  of  modern  psycho- 
logical fatalism  ?  Then,  as  Mrs.  Ward 
says,  did  not  Rousseau,  in  "  La  Nouvelle 
H^loise,"  and  Goethe,  in  "  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,"  take  all  discussion  for  their  province  ? 
They  did  it,  —  and  they  overdid  it.  They 
made  their  effort,  made  their  mark,  their 
impression,  and  their  success.  But  the 
"  Nouvelle  Hdloise  "  had  become  rococo^ 
as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  found,  when  Scott 
was  in  his  prime;  and  who  reads  it  now 
as  a  novel?  "  Wilhelm  "  is  partly  saved 
by  Philina  the  delightful,  and  by  Mignon  ; 
but  it  is  sad  aesthetic  reading,  taken  as  a 
whole. 

This  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
A  book  cast  in  the  outward  form  of  a 
novel  may  be  a  successful  pamphlet,  and 
may  reach  and  influence  persons  who  can 
read  nothing  which  does  not  bear  that 
outward  form.  But  its  permanent  value, 
and  all  its  value  as  art,  must  be  due  to 
something  else  than  preaching,  howsoever 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  learned.  It  is  the 
human  nature,  the  humor,  the  pathos,  the 
action  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, Thackeray,  that  keep  them  alive, 
howsoever  assiduously  American  literary 
sextons  and  parish  clerks  may  dig  their 
graves,  and  toll  their  knells.  They  sur- 
vive by  their  power  of  entertaining,  not  by 
their  didactic  element,  howsoever  good, 
howsoever  enduring  it  may  be,  as  *•  criti- 
cism of  life."  Art,  and  not  morality,  is 
the  salt  of  such  literature  ;  if  it  is  to  live, 
the  preaching  must  not  be  to  the  amuse- 
ment as  Falstaff's  bread  to  his  monstrous 
deal  of  sack.  Naturally,  this  is  especially 
obvious  when  the  preaching  is  "topical," 
and  is  meant  to  hit  a  moment  in  human 
thought  and  belief.  A  novel,  in  brief,  is 
not  better,  but  worse,  in  the  ratio  in  which 
it  approximates   to  a  tract,  or  pamphlet. 
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meant  to  prove  certain  points.  Thus,  if  it 
deals  with  a  momentary  stao^e  of  religious 
discussion,  to  which  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  indispensable,  it  inev- 
itably becomes  a  tract,  and  unfair,  like 
other  controversial  treatises.  Thus,  no 
sooner  have  Messieurs  Kuenen  and  Wel- 
hausen  reached  a  given  resting-place  in 
Biblical  criticism,  and  afforded  what  seems 
foothold  for  a  romance  of  Doubt,  than  M. 
Havet,  or  some  other  innovator,  comes 
with  a  fresh  theory,  and,  I  fear,  you  need 
a  new  novel  to  do  it  justice.  Romance 
toils  after  Biblical  critics  in  vain. 

AH  these  like  a  sea  shall  go  by,  like  a  fish 

shall  they  pass  and  be  past, 
They  are  Dons,  and  behold  they  shall  die,  and 

the  New  be  upon  them  at  last. 

Moreover,  in  a  novel  of  such  discussion, 
no  author  can  be/air.  He  bowls  over  the 
unresisting  Christian  as  the  preacher 
bowls  over  the  unreplying  atheist,  or  he 
never  gives  the  doubter  a  chance.  I 
might  write  a  novel  on  the  Homeric  con- 
troversy;  according  to  the  principles  here 
set  forth,  there  is  no  law  of  the  literary 
game  against  it.  I  might  take  a  Sepa- 
ratist don  of  Trinity  as  my  hero,  and  make 
my  fair  Girtonian  heroine  a  believer  in 
Homeric  Unity.  One  of  them  must 
convert  the  other.  "  Nitzsch,  Niitzhorn, 
Monro,  Mure,"  ejaculates  my  believing 
heroine.  "  Bergk,  Wolf,  Lachmann,  Fick, 
Leaf,  Jebb,"  shouts  my  sceptical  hero, 
and  adds  the  weighty  authority  of  Pepp- 
miiller.  But  naturally,  as  the  author,  I 
make  that  controversialist  win  who  es- 
pouses ray  side  in  this  secular  dispute. 
The  lady  would  win,  of  course,  and  as, 
after  all,  I  like  a  happy  ending,  the  pair 
would  be  left  editing  the  Cyclic  Fragments 
in  a  Bower  of  Bliss  on  the  Cam.  But  I 
should  have  written  a  tract,  I  fear,  rather 
than  a  novel.  I  do  not  intend  to  produce 
this  romance,  from  a  dread  that  the  public 
mind  is  not  ripe  for  the  enterprise  ;  but  I 
do  maintain  that  there  is  no  literary  law 
against  such  an  essay,  and  I  believe  that 
it  would  keenly  interest  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  short,  as  to  barring  any  field  of  mor- 
tal interest  against  the  novelist,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  Moli^re,  a  proceed- 
ing quite  arbitrary.  Can  you  make  people 
read  you  ?  That  is  the  practical  question. 
But  they  will  not  read  you  very  long,  re- 
member, if  your  discussions  are  "  topical," 
if  being  "  topical  "  makes  their  main  inter- 
est. About  1840-50  many  novels  of  Prot- 
estant, Anglican,  and  Catholic  controversy 
flourished  vastly.  They  were  "  topical," 
and  they  have  faded,  as  the  "novel  inter- 


est "  of  the  "  Nouvelle  H^loi'se  "  has  faded 
into  that  of  an  historical  document,  like 
"  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies." 

But,  to  persons  who  prefer  their  literary 
sack  and  bread  in  the  proportion  which, 
personally,  I  do  not  prefer,  I  would  sug- 
gest a  charming  theme  for  an  Historical 
Romance  of  Doubt.  This  is  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Thomas  Aikenhead.  Thomas 
was  born  when,  in  scepticism,  there  were 
both  peril  and  romance.  He  died  (on  the 
gallows)  in  1697.  A  Scotch  student  of 
eighteen,  he  made  a  great  Biblical  discov- 
ery. The  Pentateuch  was  post-exilian ! 
With  the  haste  of  a  discoverer,  rather 
than  with  minute  critical  discrimination, 
he  assigned  the  authorship  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch  (or  perhaps  of  the  Hextateuch) 
to  Esdras.  However,  he  was  decidedly 
advanced  and  interesting.  He  said  that 
Christianity  would  not  last  till  1800.  The 
Edinburgh  ministers  insisted  that  he 
should  instantly  be  hanged  ;  and  hanged 
Thomas  Aikenhead  was,  "abjuring  his 
errors,"  —  his  errors,  poor  boy  !  He  was 
only  a  forerunner  of  M.  Havet. 

Now,  is  there  any  genuine  literary  taboo 
against  a  novel  on  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Thomas  Aikenhead  .-*  If  Thomas  had 
run  away  to  sea,  and  gone  a-pirating,  if 
he  had  been  concerned  in  the  discovery  of 
a  treasure,  if  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  Sir 
John  Fenwick's  conspiracy,  every  one 
would  admit  that  Thomas  was  an  appro* 
priate  hero  of  romance.  But  theology 
was  to  Thomas,  as  to  many  souls,  what 
adventure  was  to  Mr.  David  Balfour  of 
Shaws.  It  was  the  great  central  interest 
of  a  brief  and  singularly  misspent  exist- 
ence. Why  should  this  interest  be  ta- 
booed? The  taboo  is  arbitrary  and 
absurd.  To  a  vast  number  of  honorable 
persons  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
thing  infinitely  more  important  and  ab- 
sorbing than  the  discovery  of  a  whole 
island  of  gold,  or  the  glorious  restoration 
of  James  VII.,  matters  with  which  Thomas 
might  have  concerned  himself.  No  critic 
has  a  right  to  say  that  serious  people  shall 
not  have  a  novel  to  their  liking. 

I  see  the  novel  from  here.  Thomas  is 
the  son  of  one  of  the  lovely  yet  scattered 
Remnant,  a  Cameronian  farmer.  He  is 
brought  up  on  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Peden, 
on  the  Bible,  the  Shorter  and  Longer  Cate- 
chisms. He  does  not  care  for  them  ;  he  is 
a  child  of  nature.  He  plays  truant  from 
church,  he  conceives  a  youthful  scepticism 
about  Jonah,  or  Balaam's  ass  ;  he  is  flogged 
by  his  father,  he  is  preached  at  by  the 
minister,  he  goes  to  college  ;  he  makes,  ia 
a  moment  of  inspiration,  the  dazzling  dis- 
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covery  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  what  a 
vain  people  supposes;  he  talks  about  his 
discovery,  he  is  informed  on,  goes  into 
hiding  where  his  Cameronian  father  had 
hidden  long  ago  in  peril  for  a  different 
creed  ;  is  detected  by  that  stern  and  Ro- 
man parent,  is  given  up  to  justice  and  the 
lord  advocate,  is  hanged,  but  first  proph- 
esies concerning  Jean  Astruc,  M.  Renan, 
Kuenen,  Welhausen,  and  a  golden  age  in 
which  every  one  shall  be  quite  sure  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  post-exilian.  The  re- 
viewers in  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quar- 
terly may  condemn  this  scenario,  they 
may  taboo  it,  they  may  say  that  romance 
has  no  call  to  deal  with  religion  ;  but  I 
shall  still  maintain  that  my  subject  is 
thrilling  and  legitimate.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Louis  Stevenson  might  try  his  hand  at  it } 
The  early  struggles  of  Thomas  with  the 
Shorter  Carritch  on  Effectual  Calling 
would  receive  every  justice  from  Mr.  Ste- 
venson. The  more  I  look  at  the  idea  the 
more  I  like  it.  It  is  a  double-barrelled 
kind  of  plot ;  it  would  bring  down  at  once 
the  modern  serious  inquirer  and  the  mere 
lover  of  "Kidnapped,"  as  with  a  right- 
and-left.  The  young  would  learn  to  be 
early  inquirers,  and  precocious  Biblical 
critics.  The  old  would  have  some  fun  for 
their  money.  I  feel  inclined  to  write 
"  Thomas  Aikenhead  "  myself.  And  then, 
if  it  were  popular,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
critics  would  loom  all  round,  pronouncing 
a  taboo  on  my  Thomas's  bright-eyed  young 
researches  into  the  literary  supercheries 
of  Esdras.  If  they  were  popular,  "  Hip- 
pocleides  doesn't '  care,"  as  that  artist 
remarked  when  unfavorably  criticised. 

I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  myself, 
and,  I  hope,  the  reader  (if  any),  that  the 
Didactic  Romance,  the  Novel  with  a  Pur- 
pose, is  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  genre. 
I  feel  inclined  to  embrace  Mr.  Howells, 
figuratively  speaking,  and  to  throw  up  my 
bonnet  and  shout  for  a  more  serious  and 
improving  class  of  novel.  Arguments,  ex- 
amples, crowd  around  me.  Think  of  that 
epoch-making  fiction,  "  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton  "  !  A  foolish  contempt  for  Mr.  Bar- 
lowe  prevails  in  priggish  aesthetic  circles. 
I  have  never  shared  it.  Tommy,  Harry, 
and  their  instructor  charmed  my  boyhood, 
charm  me  still.  There  is  life,  "go,"  and 
humor  in  the  book,  with  delightful  pic- 
tures of  society.  There  is  adventure. 
Do  you  remember  Harry  being  flogged 
because  he  would  not  say  where  the  hare 
had  gone?  Harry  was  quite  right  in  his 
dislike  of  harriers.  Do  you  remember 
the  negro  and  the  bull?     Do  you  remem 


how  that  amateur  proved  too  much  for 
the  rustic  and  untutored  valor  of  Harry  ? 
Then,  the  tales*  from  the  classics  were 
artistically  introduced.  The  didactic  ele- 
ment, in  Mr.  Barlowe,  was  kept  in  due 
subordination,  as  I  do  insist  it  should 
be,  lo  the  romantic  interest.  A  romance 
should  not  be  all  Barlowe.  Some  ro- 
mances are.  The  book  had,  perhaps  has 
still,  a  vast  and  deserved  popularity.  It 
was  a  muscular  and  sinewy  romance,  and, 
even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  burst  asunder 
the  superstitious  taboo  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Quarterly. 

Were  another  instance  wanted,  take 
"Don  Quixote,"  or  take  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Cervantes,  according  to  popular 
belief,  wanted  to  "  reform  the  world  "  by 
laughing  Spain's  chivalry  away.  He 
laughed  it  away.  He  reformed  his  world, 
as  far  as  that  went.  He  wrote  a  novel 
with  a  purpose.  So  did  Mrs.  Henry 
Beecher  Stovve,  with  what  success  we  all 
remember,  or  have  heard.  A  young  and 
flippant  critic,  like  Miss  Agnes  Repplier, 
may  mock  at  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  may 
say  that,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves 
the  excellencies  of  negro  slavery,  which 
bred  such  heroes  as  she  no  longer  finds  in 
Africa's  dusky  children.  But  there  must 
be  some  answer  to  so  unexpected  a  para- 
dox. Certainly,  though  a  novel  with  a 
purpose,  '*  Uncle  Tom  "was  a  wonderfully 
readable  novel. 

The  mere  possession  of  a  purpose  does 
not,  by  itself,  make  a  novel  a  consummate 
work  of  art ;  so  far  I  do  not  mind  going 
I  can  even  conceive  such  a  thing  as  a  dull 
and  dismal  novel  with  a  purpose.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  possession  of  a  purpose 
does  not  thrust  a  novel  beyond  the  pale, 
does  not  make  it  taboo,  does  not  entitle  us 
to  say,  "It's  pretty;  but  is  it  art?" 
These  are  the  taboos  which  critics  invent 
when  they  simply  happen  not  to  like  a 
book,  when,  as  we  said,  there  is  a  pre- 
established  discord  between  their  tastes 
and  the  author's  taste.  Let  us  try  to  be 
more  honorable  and  sportsmanlike  in  crit- 
icism. Let  us  record  our  impressions, 
"  This  book  bores  me."  "  This  book 
amuses  me."     Nothing  else  is  genuine. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  JACOBITE   LORD   AILESBURY. 

How  little  a  man  may  look  on  the  vast 
plain  and  perspective  of  history,  and  how 
large  he  bulks,  what  a  space  he  fills, 


in 
bcr   the  fight  with  Master  Masham,  and  I  his  own  sight '    Pepys  is  hardly  more  than 
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mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Restora- 
tion, but  fortunately  we  possess  the  mas- 
sive volumes  in  which  Pepys  gives  the 
annals  of  himself.  So,  in  Macaulay's 
"  History  of  England,"  Thomas,  Lord 
Ailesbury,  has  but  a  passing  notice;  and 
now  after  two  centuries  we  are  able  to 
read  Lord  Ailesbury's  story  as  he  told  it 
for  his  descendants.  It  is  printed  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  written  by 
Himself,"  and  of  course  there  are  but  few 
copies  of  the  book.  In  the  last  of  his 
critical  writings,  Sir  Walter  Scott  dis- 
cusses the  usefulness  of  book-clubs,  such 
as  the  Bannatyne  and  the  Roxburghe. 
He  decides  in  their  favor.  True,  they 
print  extremely  limited  editions  ;  but  then 
they  rescue  works  which  merit  preserva- 
tion, though  they  can  never  be  popular. 
One  of  the  Scottish  clubs  —  the  Maitland, 
we  think  —  found  that  there  was  no  sale 
for  extra  copies  of  their  publications.  It 
is  certain  that  volumes  of  the  Bannatyne 
books,  picked  up  in  auctions,  or  from  cat- 
alogues, are  usually  "quite  uncut ;  "  their 
leaves  have  never  even  been  opened  by  the 
paper-cutter.*  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the 
limited  editions  of  the  book-clubs  are  not 
generally  too  small.  The  Roxburghe, 
especially,  preserves  rather  than  publishes 
works.  But,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's memoirs,  we  may  regret  that  the 
book  was  not  published  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  so  rich  in  anecdote,  in  curious 
revelations  of  character,  in  materials  for 
history,  that  it  could  not,  as  Constable 
found  to  be  the  common  case  with  such 
publications,  have  "spelled  ruin."  Gen- 
eral Marbot's  memoirs  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  printed  to  the  extent  of  only 
one  hundred  examples.  Not  unfrequently 
we  have  to  deplore  this  scarcity  of  Rox- 
burghe books.  Lord  Stanhope's  collection 
of  "  Stuart  Papers  "  is  now  introuvable ; 
and  Mr.  Ewald,  in  writing  the  biography 
of  Charles  Edward,  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  editor's  own  copy. 

We  must  first  give  the  history  of  the 
manuscript,  before  examining  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's confessions.  In  1885  the  Marquis 
of  Ailesbury,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Powis, 
then  president  of  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
sent  copies  of  his  ancestors'  papers  to  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Buckley,  who  filled,  very 
admirably,  the  seat  of  old  Dr.  Dibdin  as 
secretary.     The   manuscript   thus  copied 

*  "Uncut,"  technically  used,  means  that  the  binder 
has  not  shaved  down  the  margins ;  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  paper-cutter  has  not  been  employed.  Strangely 
enough,  a  bibliophile  so  eminent  as  Scott  was  unaware, 
as  he  shows,  of  this  distinction. 


was  in  twelve  small  quarto  volumes  of  a 
hundred  pages  each.  The  original  manu- 
script was  begun  by  Lord  Ailesbury,  "  at 
the  earnest  request  of  my  dear  son,  the 
Lord  Bruce,"  about  Christmas,  1728. 
Lord  Ailesbury  was  then  at  Brussels,  hav- 
ing been  in  exile  for  thirty  years.  "  It 
was  a'  for  his  rightfu'  king  he  left  fair 
England^ s  strand."  "The  same  began 
forty  years  complete  after  my  royal  mas- 
ter's being  walked  out  of  his  kingdom.'* 
"Walked  out"  is  good,  and  exactly  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  James's  undignified 
retreat.  Lord  Ailesbury  "  renounces  the 
name  of  a  historian,  as  being  ignorant  and 
illiterate,"  and  writes  "all  out  of  the 
strength  of  memory."  "  I  write  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  let  this  pass  for  a 
sortof  diary  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  I  make 
up  for  defects  in  some  measure  by  bring- 
ing to  light  what  else  you  would  never 
know,  because  historians  flatter,  and  most 
often  write  for  bread."  "  The  best  title 
I  can  give  is  a  Domestic  Diary  ;  for  the 
sincere  part,  I  answer."  As  Mr.  Buckley, 
the  editor,  says.  Lord  Ailesbury  was  "a 
thoroughly  honest,  fearless,  and  truthful 
man,"  with  a  passion,  now  singular,  for  a 
king  as  a  king,  but  with  a  mind  and  tem- 
per naturally  frank  and  impartial.  He 
died  abroad,  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  ;  he  was  therefore  eighty  years  of 
age  when  he  began  his  memoirs.  His 
heart  is  buried  in  an  urn  at  Maulden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  By  his  second  wife,  the 
Comtesse  de  Sannu,  he  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Louisa  Maximiliana,  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  queen  of 
England,  sed  non  voluntate  hominum. 

Let  us  now  see  what  history,  as  repre- 
sented by  Macaulay,  has  to  say  of  Lord 
Ailesbury.  He  is  mentioned*  as  having 
written  a  letter  on  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  of  which  a  fragment  was  printed  in 
the  European  Magazine  of  April,  1795. 
"Ailesbury  calls  Burnet  an  impostor." 
"'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained 
one  to  call  me  knave,"  quoth  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek.f  "  Yet  his  own  narrative," 
Macaulay  goes  on,  "and  Burnet's,  will 
not,  to  any  candid  and  sensible  reader, 
appear  to  contradict  each  other."  Ma- 
caulay next  remarks  (iii.  33)  that  "Ailes- 
bury and  Dartmouth,  though  vehement 
Jacobites,  had  as  little  scruple  about  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they  after- 
wards had  about  breaking  it."     In  1690 


*  Edition  of  1855,  i.  439,  note. 

t  Ailesbury  says,  "That  Dr.  Burnet  had  learning 
and  wit  I  knew  but  too  well.  As  to  the  '  History  of 
his  Own  Times,'  I  could  give  him  the  lie  as  often  as 
I  there  are  pages  in  his  book." 
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(iii.    586),    the    historian     observes     that  I  for  "  the  historian's  daughter  was  married 

to  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown,  and 
his  ambition  was  to  have  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  grandchildren."  Charles  "  was 
of  an  amorous  inclination,  chiefly  owing 
to"  the  ill  choice  of  his  consort.  He 
could  endure  a  gentle  remonstrance,  but 
informed  Dr.  Hampton,  his  chaplain, 
"that  I  am  not  angry  for  to  be  told  of  my 
faults,  but  I  would  have  it  done  in  a  gen- 
tlemanlike manner."  Burnet  has  misrep- 
resented all  this  :  "  I  know  but  too  well 
what  my  two  good  kings  and  masters  told 
me  relating  to  him  and  his  character." 
Lord  Ailesbury  then  gives  his  reflections 
on  the  politics  of  Charles's  later  years. 
Of  the  Cabal,  Lord  Ailesbury  speaks  in 
bitter  terms  :  "  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  flashy  and  vain,  and  would  rather  lose 
his  friend  —  nay,  his  king  — than  his  jest. 
He  turned  all  serious  matters  into  ridi- 
cule, and  'twas  he  that  fetched  that  French 
lady  over"  —  namely,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth. 

As  to  Lauderdale,  Lord  Ailesbury 
avenges  the  Covenanters  on  his  memory. 
Like  Claverhouse,  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  he 
recalls  Lauderdale's  part  in  the  rebellion. 
Lauderdale  "was  as  disagreeable  in  his 
conversation  as  was  his  person ;  his  head 
was  towards  that  of  a  Saracen,  fiery  face, 
and  his  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and 
his  pronunciation  high  Scots  —  no  High- 
lander like  him  ;  uttering  bald  jests  for 
wit,  and  repeating  good  ones  of  others,  and 
ever  spoiled  them  in  relating  them,  which 
delighted  the  good  king  much.  ...  He 
was  continually  putting  his  fingers  into  the 
king's  snuff-box,  which  obliged  him  to 
order  one  to  be  made  which  he  wore  with 
a  string  on  his  wrist,  and  did  not  open, 
but  the  snuff  came  out  by  shaking."  The 
trick  which  the  king  played  on  Lauderdale 
with  a  double  sillabub-glass  was  too 
coarse  to  be  repeated  here.  Lauderdale 
"was  most  pernicious  to  the  king  and 
kingdoms,  and  to  his  native  country  in  a 
most  especial  manner.  .  .  .  At  last,  by  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  those  that  had  the 
management  of  affairs  in  that  unhappy 
country,  a  small  and  short  rebellion  broke 
out,  but  it  was  soon  quashed,  they  being 
totally  routed  and  dispersed  at  Bothwell 
Bridge."  As  for  Ashley,  he,  with  Mon- 
mouth, had  approached  Lord  Ailesbury's 
father  with  treasonable  proposals,  as  early 
as  twelve  years  before  Charles's  death. 

Lord  Ailesbury  thinks  that,  just  before 
Charles  died,  his  affairs  were  prosperous. 
"  I  will  have  no  more  Parliaments,"  he 
said  ;  "  for,  God  be  praised,  my  affairs  are 
in  so  good  a  posture  that  I  have  no  occa- 


"  gangs  "  of  conspirators,  who  previously 
distrusted  each  other,  had  drawn  into  a 
confederacy,  when  William  of  Orange  was 
about  to  leave  the  country  for  a  while. 
"  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths, 
and  Ailesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken 
them,  were  among  the  chief  traitors." 
Ailesbury,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  a  very 
low  opinion  of  "the  noble  historian," 
Clarendon.  Again,  in  1692  (iv.  343), 
Ailesbury  appears  as  violent  and  intoler- 
ant, and  as  "  narrowly  escaping  the  block  " 
for  conspiracy  against  William.  The 
latest  mention  of  Ailesbury,  in  connection 
with  Porter  and  Sir  John  Fenwick's  affair, 
will  be  compared,  in  the  proper  place,  with 
Ailesbury's  own  narrative. 

Lord  Ailesbury  begins  his  confessions 
by  averring  that  his  education  had  been 
neglected.  He  was  neither  sent  to  school 
nor  to  college,  and  after  a  visit  to  Paris, 
was  married  early.  Then  "  my  chief  study 
was  to  examine  myself  what  I  could  ever 
be  good  for,  and  what  not,  which  made  me 
resolve  to  be  assiduous  at  court,  where 
learning  was  not  in  any  lustre,  and  young 
men  are  inclined  to  vanity  more  or  less, 
and  I  thought  a  court  the  finest  way  of 
living  possible  ;  but  I  was,  in  some  course 
of  years  after,  much  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion." He  was  fond  of  Charles,  "the 
good  king,"  and  Charles  of  him  ;  "  but  on 
his  death  all  my  joy  in  a  court  was  cut 
off."  Lord  Ailesbury  is  strong  on  the 
duty  of  self-examination  as  to  fitness  for 
appointments.  In  one  year  he  saw  a  lord 
high  admiral  whom  seasickness  kept  off 
the  sea,  a  stupid  and  "  stuttering  "  pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  a  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury  who  could  not  "  tell  ten," 
and  "a  secretary  of  state  that  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  by  way  of  speak- 
ing." He  resolved,  then,  to  accept  no 
office  for  which  he  was  not  competent. 
He  next  turns  to  a  theory  of  "  Whigism," 
"which  really  sprung  by  degrees  from  the 
discontent  of  noble  families;"  and  gen- 
try, "  whose  ancestors  were  sequestered, 
decimated,  and  what  not,  on  account  of 
their  steadfast  loyalties,"  unrewarded  by 
Charles,  and  unchronicled  by  Clarendon. 
Clarendon  always  gave  the  good  king  bad 
advice,  to  favor  his  foes,  and  to  neglect 
his  friends.  He  chose  for  the  king  as  a 
wife  Catherine  of  Braganza,  "a  virtuous 
princess,  but  so  disagreeable  in  many 
respects  not  fit  to  mention,  who  then  had 
attained  to  twenty-five  years,  which,  for  a 
Portuguese,  is  equal  to  one  of  forty  in  our 
climate."  Clarendon  was  anxious  that 
Charles  sKwM  Iiitve  no  legitimate  child, 
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sion  to  ask  for  supplies.  ...  A  king  of 
England  that  is  not  a  slave  to  five  hundred 
kings,  is  great  enough."  "  His  heart  was 
set  to  live  at  ease,  and  that  his  subjects 
might  live  under  their  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree."  "  I  will  have  by  me  a  hundred 
thousand  guineas  in  my  strong-box,"  the 
king  used  to  say;  and  Lord  Ailesbury 
heard  that  "there  was  found  there  at  his 
death  about  sixty  thousand  pounds." 
Concerning  this  Burnet  says,  "He  left 
behind  him  about  ninety  thousand  guineas, 
which  he  had  gathered  either  out  of  the 
privy  purse,  or  out  of  the  money  which 
was  sent  him  from  France,  or  by  other 
methods,  and  which  he  had  kept  so  se- 
cretly that  no  person  whatsoever  knew 
anything  of  it."  Lord  Ailesbury  shows 
that  the  king  made  no  secret  of  the  matter. 
Lord  Ailesbury,  as  he  admits,  rambles 
a  good  deal.  He  strays  into  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  tells  how  the  Countess  of  Shaftes- 
bury "  had  always  in  her  muff  little  pocket- 
pistols  loaden,  to  defend  her  from  the 
Papists,  being  instructed  by  her  lord  and 
master;  and  most  timorous  ladies  fol- 
lowed her  fashion" — a  very  dangerous 
fashion.  As  for  the  Popish  Plot,  "the 
good  king  that  had  a  penetrating  judgment 
never  believed  one  word  of  all  their  plot, 
but  dissembled  it,  and  some  think  too 
much  ;  but  when  that  audacious  villain, 
Oates,  would  have  brought  the  queen  into 
their  plot,  that  roused  the  king  out  of  a 
sort  of  state  lethargy."  Lord  Ailesbury 
thinks  that  the  inventors  of  the  plot  prob- 
ably murdered  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey 
themselves.  Of  the  new  Privy  Council  of 
1679,  Charles  said  to  Lord  Ailesbury, 
*' God's  fish  !  they  have  put  a  set  of  men 
about  me,  but  they  shall  know  nothing; 
and  this  keep  to  yourself."  "Our  most 
solitary  sovereign  "  was  thus  left  among 
persons  nearly  as  hostile  to  himself  as  to 
his  brother,  later  James  II.  But  he,  who 
"knew  men  to  a  hair,"  said,  "Give  them 
but  rope  enough  and  they  will  hang  them- 
selves." When  the  king  dissolved  at 
Oxford  the  Parliament,  which  was  set  on 
excluding  James  from  the  succession, 
Lord  Ailesbury  saw  "the  dreadful  faces 
of  the  members,  and  heard  their  loud 
sighs."  As  for  Charles,  while  putting  off 
his  robes,  he  touched  Lord  Ailesbury  on 
the  shoulder,  saying,  "with  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  cheerful  countenance,  '  I  am  now 
a  better  man  than  you  were  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since;  you  had  better  have  one  king 
than  ffve  hundred.'  "  "  'Tis  my  opinion," 
adds  Lord  Ailesbury,  "that  the  nation  is 
ever  safe  when  the  counties,  cities,  etc., 
are  represented  by  men  of  substance,  and 
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which  thej 
come  ;  and  never  safe  when  'tis  otherwise/ 
as  in  our  happy  age  of  wandering  "carpet 
baggers."  Even  in  his  own  day,  country 
gentlemen  were  ousted  by  "  purse-proud 
Cockneys." 

Lord  Ailesbury  now  roams  into  Mon- 
mouth's affairs,  beginning  at  his  intrigue 
with  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth.  "The 
poor  duke  alleged  a  pretext,  very  airy  and 
absurd,  that  he  was  married  so  very  young 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  adoing, 
and  that  my  poor  Lady  Henrietta  Went- 
worth he  regarded  as  his  wife  before  God  ; 
and  she  was  as  visionary  as  he  was.*  I 
respect  her  memory  so,  that  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  justify  these  unheard-of  steps,  but 
on  the  contrary."  In  fact.  Lord  Ailesbury 
had  once  been  in  love,  it  seems,  with  Lady 
Henrietta,  but  his  father  opposed  the 
marriage,  and  "  the  lover  sighed,  the  son 
obeyed,"  as  in  Gibbon's  case.  "  This  un- 
fortunate lady  I  cannot  forget,"  he  adds 
pathetically.  Monmouth  was  in  hiding 
for  his  share  in  the  Whig  plot  at  Lady 
Wentworth's,  and  Lord  Ailesbury,  when 
hunting  near  Toddington,  chanced  to  pur- 
sue a  stag  into  her  ladyship's  park.  The 
stag  swam  the  ponds.  "  I  was  acciden- 
tally thrown  out,  and,  in  a  lane  beyond  the 
park,  I  saw  a  tall  man  in  a  country  habit, 
opening  a  gate  for  me.  I  took  no  notice, 
but,  casting  my  eye,  perceived  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  so  indis- 
creetly mingled  with  the  crowd  at  the 
death  of  the  stag  very  soon  after."  Lord 
Ailesbury,  to  keep  his  father  from  seeing 
the  duke,  whom  he  must,  in  duty,  have 
arrested,  detained  his  parent  with  a  flood 
of  talk,  "that  he  might  not  look  about, 
insomuch  that  he  told  me  1  had  taken  a 
large  morning's  draught."  It  is  a  curious 
and  dramatic  scene.  The  child  of  Charles, 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  his  father, 
lurking  in  the  house  of  his  mistress's 
mother,  is  attracted  into  the  park  by  the 
music  of  the  hounds,  and  there  recognized, 
and  is  saved  by  the  very  man  who  had 
wished  to  marry  the  lady  with  whom  Mon- 
mouth was  living  in  sin  —  the  lady  whom 
the  narrator,  though  so  happy  in  his  mar- 
ried life,  "  can  never  forget,"  not  after  all 
these  many  years. 

Monmouth  easily  made  his  peace  with 
Charles.  He  was  conveyed  into  the  rooms 
of  his  old  governess,  Mrs.  Croft,  at  White- 
hall. There  he  "prostrated  himself  at 
the  king's  feet,  and  melted  his  tender 
heart."     He    was  to  prostrate   himself  at 


*  "While  a  child  he  had  been  married  to  another 
child."  —  Macaulay. 
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another  king's  feet  in  vain,  and  to  sue  for 
"  grace  at  a  graceless  face ; "  yet  Lord 
Ailesbury  says  that  James  "pardoned,  if 
one  may  term  it  so,  to  a  vice."  As  the 
duke  left  Charles,  after  gaining  his  pardon, 
he  was  seen  by  Colonel  Griffin,  who  ran 
to  the  king  with  the  news.  "The  duke 
was  in  court,  and  if  guards  were  sent  they 
might  easily  take  him."  The  king  an- 
swered, with  a  disdainful  look,  "You  are 
a  fool;  James  is  at  Brussels."  "After 
that  officiousness  he  could  never  bear  the 
sight  of  him."  Charles  was  grateful  to 
Lord  Ailesbury  for  having  kept  Mon- 
mouth's hiding-place  secret.  Monmouth 
had  signed  a  confession,  and  had  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  the  evidence  against 
Lord  Russel.  His  partisans,  denying  that 
he  had  ever  signed  this  document,  com- 
pelled him  to  try  to  recover  it.  He  was 
so  importunate  that  the  king,  with  great 
warmth,  bade  Lord  Halifax  give  back  the 

paper,  "and  bid  him  go  to .     This  is 

authentic,  and  of  my  certain  knowledge." 
It  was  thus  that  Monmouth  "gave  new 
offence,"  as  Macaulay  puts  it,  to  a  king 
who,  says  Lord  Ailesbury,  "  was  never 
known  to  be  in  such  a  passion."  Mon- 
mouth did  not  go  so  far  as  the  royal  and 
paternal  irritation  had  indicated.  Accom- 
panied by  Lady  Henrietta,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Brussels.  Lord  Ailesbury,  for  his 
conduct  in  the  affair,  was  made  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber. 

"We  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and 
happiness,"  he  says,  "till  Monday,  Jan. 
26,  1684.  In  that  week  the  king  had  blis- 
tered his  heel,  and  could  not  take  his  usual 
exercise  in  St.  James's  Park  or  Arlington 
Garden.  On  Sunday  he  was  unusually 
well,  and  made  a  hearty  supper,  eating  one 
or  two  goose-eggs,  "very  hard  of  diges- 
tion." Burnet  says  "  he  ate  little  all 
day."  He  went  on  to  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth's,  though  he  was  wearying  of 
her.  There  Lord  Ailesbury  found  him 
"in  most  charming  humor."  As  Lord 
Ailesbury,  on  his  return,  lighted  him  to 
his  bedroom  door,  the  candle  went  out, 
though  there  was  no  draught.  The  page 
shook  a  superstitious  head  at  this  omen. 
Charles  then  withdrew  to  a  private  room, 
where  Lord  Ailesbury,  Henry  Killigrew, 
and  he  were  very  merry.  The  king  in- 
vited Ailesbury  to  Winchester,  where,  he 
said,  "  I  shall  be  so  happy  this  week  as  to 
have  my  house  covered  with  lead."  "  And 
God  knows  the  Saturday  following  he  was 
put  into  his  cofifin."  Here  follows  Lord 
Ailesbury's  narrative  of  the  king's  final 
illness.  Already  he  had  suffered  two 
slight  shocks  of  apoplexy. 


The  king  always  lying  in  his  own  bedcham- 
ber, we  had  a  bed  placed  each  night  to  be 
near  him;  and  when  the  page  of  the  back 
stairs  lighted  us  from  the  room  where  we  un- 
dressed, on  his  retiring  we  shut  up  the  door 
on  the  inside  with  a  brass  knob,  and  so  went 
to  bed.  Several  circumstances  made  the 
lodging  very  uneasy  —  the  great  grate  being 
filled  with  Scotch  coal  that  burnt  all  night,  a 
dozen  dogs  that  came  to  our  bed,  and  several 
pendulums  that  struck  at  the  half-quarter,  and 
all  not  going  alike ;  it  was  a  continual  chiming. 
The  king  being  constantly  used  to  it,  it  was 
habitual.  I,  sleeping  but  indifferently,  per- 
ceived that  the  king  turned  himself  sometimes, 
not  usual  for  him ;  he  always  called  in  the 
morning  of  himself;  I  heard  his  voice,  but 
discovered  not  any  imperfection.  We  had 
the  liberty  to  go  to  his  bedside  in  the  morning 
before  anybody  came  in,  and  might  entertain 
him  with  discourse  at  pleasure,  and  ask  of 
him  anything.  Unfortunately  a  certain  mod- 
esty possessed  me,  and  besides  we  had  his  ear 
whenever  we  pleased.  So  I  arose,  and  turned 
back  the  brass  knob,  and  the  under  ones 
came  in  to  make  the  fire,  and  I  retired  to 
dress  myself  in  our  room. 

Passing  by  in  the  next  room  to  the  bed- 
chamber, I  found  there  the  physicians  and 
chirurgeons  that  attended  to  visit  his  heel. 
Mr.  Robert  Howard,  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, came  to  me  and  asked  me  how  the 
king  had  slept,  and  if  quietly.?  I  told  him 
that  he  had  turned  sometimes.  "  Lord  I  " 
said  he,  "  that  is  an  ill  mark,  and  contrary  to 
his  custom;  "  and  then  told  me  that  at  rising 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  say  one  word, 
that  he  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  gone  to  his 
private  closet.  On  which  I  came  away  pres- 
ently, and  sent  in  Mr.  Chiffins,  the  first  page 
of  the  back  stairs  and  keeper  of  his  closet,  for 
to  beg  him  to  come  to  his  chamber,  for  a  more 
bitter  morning  I  never  felt,  and  he  only  in  his 
night-gown.  Mr.  Chiffins  telling  me  he  minded 
not  what  he  said,  I  sent  him  in  again  (for  no 
other  had  that  liberty),  on  which  he  came  out 
pale  and  wan,  and  had  not  the  liberty  of  his 
tongue,  for  the  Earl  of  Craven,  colonel  of  the 
foot-guards,  being  there  to  take  the  word,  he 
showed  him  the  paper  where  the  days  of  the 
month  were  set  down  with  the  word;  and 
others  spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered  nothing. 
It  being  shaving  day,  his  barber  told  him  all 
was  ready.  He  always  sat  with  his  knees 
against  the  window,  and  the  barber  having 
fixed  the  linen  on  one  side,  went  behind  the 
chair  to  do  the  same  on  the  other,  and  I, 
standing  close  to  the  chair,  he  fell  into  my 
arms  in  the  most  violent  fit  of  apoplexy.  Dr. 
King,  that  had  been  a  chirurgeon,  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  of  his  own  accord,  the  rest 
having  retired  before.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  lancets,  and  he  replying  he  had,  I  ordered 
him  to  bleed  the  king  without  delay,  which  he 
did;  and  perceiving  the  blood,  I  went  to  fetch 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  came  so  on  the  instant, 
that  he  had  one  shoe  and  one  slipper.  At 
my  return  with  the  duke,  the  king  was  in  bed, 
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and  in  a  pretty  good  state,  and  going  on  the 
contrary  side  where  the  duke  was,  he  perceiv- 
ing me,  took  me  fast  by  the  hand,  saying,  *'  I 
see  you  love  me  dying  as  well  as  living,"  and 
thanked  me  heartily  for  the  orders  I  gave  Dr. 
King  (who  was  knighted  for  that  service)  to 
bleed  him,  as  also  for  sending  Mr.  Chiffins  to 
persuade  him  to  come  out  of  his  closet ;  and 
then  told  me  that  he  found  himself  not  well, 
and  that  he  went  to  take  some  of  his  drops, 
commonly  called  the  "King's  Drops,"  and 
that  he  walked  about  hoping  to  be  better,  but 
on  my  solicitations  he  came  down,  for  there 
were  three  or  four  steps  coming  out  of  the 
closet,  and  he  said  that  coming  down  his  head 
turned  round,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  falling. 
I  have  been  so  prolix  in  this  account,  by  rea- 
son that  it  hath  been  so  maliciously  and  with 
that  malignine  industry  spread  about,  that  the 
king  had  been  poisoned ;  and  those  inventing 
devils  would  have  brought  me  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  it;  and  on  the  Monday  the  king  was 
seemingly  recovered  by  that  bleeding.  The 
whole  town  and  city  sung  my  praises  for  being 
the  sole  instrument  by  the  orders  I  gave  Dr. 
King,  so  little  must  one  regard  what  they  call 
the  cry  of  the  people.  The  queen  came  forth- 
with to  the  king,  and  her  concern  and  deport- 
ment was  beyond  what  1  can  describe.  He 
continued  so  well  on  Tuesday,  the  next  day, 
that  the  messengers  were  sent  into  every 
county  for  to  carry  the  happy  news ;  but  God 
knows  the  joy  was  not  lasting,  for  on  Wednes- 
day in  the  evening  he  fell  into  a  cold  sweat, 
and  the  physicians  declared  he  was  in  immi- 
nent danger. 


In  this  account  Ailesbury  says 
queen   came  forthwith  to  the  king 


The 
In 
his  letter  in  the  Europeati  Magazine 
(xxvii.  22)  he  writes  :  "  My  good  king  and 
master  falling  upon  me  in  his  fit,  I  ordered 
him  to  be  blooded,  and  then  I  went  to 
fetch  the  Duke  of  York.  When  we  came 
to  the  bedside,  we  found  the  queen  there  ; 
and  the  impostor  [Burnet]  says  it  was  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth."  But  Burnet  is 
not  speaking  of  the  same  day,  the  first 
of  the  king's  fatal  illness,  so  there  is  no 
real  contradiction.  Burnet,  of  course, 
leans  to  the  childish  theory  of  poison. 

On  Thursday,  Bishop  Ken,  who  had  "a 
voice  like  a  nightingale  for  the  sweetness 
of  it,"  was  sent  to  bid  the  king  hear  the 
bishops  address  him  on  his  imminent 
peril.  He  put  them  off  with  grace  and 
good-humor.  About  lo  P.M.  on  Friday, 
the  Duke  of  York  brought  in  Father  Hud- 
dleston  by  a  private  stair.  This  was  he 
who  helped  to  hide  the  king  at  Boscobel, 
and  who  was  exempted  from  decrees  of 
banishment  against  Catholic  priests.  The 
king  cried,  "'  You  that  saved  my  body  is 
now  come  to  save  my  soul.'  This  is  lit- 
erally true  as  a  Christian."     In  Macaulay 


the  remark  is  attributed  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  "The  king  made  a  general  confes- 
sion, with  a  most  hearty,  true,  and  sincere 
repentance,  weeping  and  bewailing  his 
sins,  and  he  received  what  is  called  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  and  like  a  true  and 
hearty  penitent,  and  just  at  high  water  and 
full  moon  at  noon,  he  expired;  .  .  .  and 
to  this  hour  I  bewail  my  loss  and  that  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  God's  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven  !  "  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Ailesbury 
was  sincerely  attached  to  Charles.  His 
sketch  of  his  character  is  apologetic.  The 
king,  from  his  disturbed  youth,  bad  no 
opportunity  to  study  books.  From  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  never  "  well  settled  nor 
his  mind  at  ease.  His  natural  parts  were 
excellent;  his  marriage  was  his  great  mis- 
fortune." "  The  Holy  Scriptures  he  had 
read,  and  reasoned  most  well  on  them,  but 
always  lamented  that  common  and  igno- 
rant persons  were  allowed  to  read  them, 
and  that  this  liberty  was  the  rise  of  all  our 
sects,  each  interpreting  according  to  their 
vile  notions,  and  to  accomplish  their  hor- 
rible wickednesses."  From  a  private  gal- 
lery, in  chapel,  the  king  used  to  watch  the 
maids  of  honor  "laugh  outright  to  hear 
the  chaplain-in-vvaiting  read  some  chapters 
of  vSt.  Paul's  epistles  relating  to  marriage 
and  constancy,  and  I  was  eye-witness." 
"No  prince  was  ever  so  diverting  and 
amusing  as  the  king.  .  .  .  He  could  not 
say  a  hard  word  to  any  one,"  a  grace  also 
attributed  by  Lord  Ailesbury  to  Marlbor- 
ough.  Once,  on  a  bowling-green,  Charles 
described  to  his  courtiers  the  character  of 
"trimmers."  "Did  you  ever  see  such 
guilty  and  hanging  faces  as  they  made 
while  I  was  drawing  their  pictures?"  he 
said  to  Lord  Ailesbury.  "  He  was  a  great 
master  of  kingcraft,  and  I  wish  to  God 
that  his  royal  father  and  brother  had  been 
endowed  with  the  same  talent,"  He  never 
believed  in  Oates,  and  signed  death-war- 
rants of  the  innocent  "with  tears."  He 
was  "the  best  king  that  ever  reigned 
over  us,"  cries  Lord  Ailesbury.  He 
was  "  lecherous  and  treacherous,"  as  the 
Covenanters  truly  said,  but  —  he  was 
good-natured  and  witty,  and  a  pleasant 
companion,  in  these  matters  a  great  con- 
trast to  his  glum  successor.! 

♦  James's  version  of  what  occurred  at  Charles's  death 
is  given  in  two  volumes  of  Stuart  papers,  chiefly  letters 
from  the  queen,  published  two  years  ago  by  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club.  Ailesbury  was  not  present  in  the  bed- 
chamber. 

t  Lord  Ailesbury  declares  that  the  king  never  re- 
peated his  stories.  "In  reciting,  he  was  never  known 
to  relate  the  same  thing."  Burnet  says  all  who  knew 
him  were  wearied   by  his  old  stories,  and  "when  he 
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Lord  Ailesbury  had  no  great  reason  to 
love  James,  for  Rochester  at  once  ousted 
him  from  his  place  at  court.  Neverthe- 
less he  used  his  influence  to  return  Tory 
members,  and  was  well  received  therefore 
by  the  king.  His  character  of  James  lays 
stress  on  the  king's  affection  for  the 
navy.  "  Our  fleet  is  our  bulwark,"  the  king 
said,  "and  therefore  every  true  English- 
man ought  to  wish  the  prosperity  of  it." 
He  applauds  James's  confidence  in  "  my 
good  and  ancient  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  and  England  never  produced  such 
another  in  his  station."  Readers  of  Ma- 
caulay  will  scarcely  believe  that  "  the  king 
had  a  true  English  spirit,  and  looked  on 
the  French  ambassador,  iVI.  Barillon,  very 
coldly.  ...  He  had  not  the  least  influ- 
ence." Barillon's  own  memoirs  hardly 
corroborate  this  bold  statement.  What 
pleased  Lord  Ailesbury  most  was  James's 
dislike  of  the  land-tax  later  imposed  by 
William  of  Orange.  "  '  Lay  it  on  luxury,' 
the  king  said,  'as  chocolate,  tea,  coffee, 
and  '  (with  warmth)  'as  wine  '  (for  he  was 
a  most  sober  prince).  ♦  Who  obliges  peo- 
ple to  make  themselves  drunk?  But,  if 
they  will  drink,  let  them  pay  for  it!'" 
For  his  part,  Ailesbury  called  the  Tories 
together,  before  Parliament  met,  at  the 
Fountain  Tavern,  and  there  announced  the 
king's  wishes,  and  proposed  Sir  John 
Trevor  as  speaker.  In  the  House,  to  re- 
lieve the  West  India  trade  from  heavy 
taxes,  he  proposed  a  tax  on  new  ground- 
rents  in  London.  Macaulay  denounces 
this  idea  as  "aristocratic,"  but  who  can 
defend  the  prodigious  "spreading  of  the 
hideous  town,"  which  the  tax  was  intended 
to  check.  The  king  was  prepossessed 
against  Lord  Ailesbury,  and  treated  him 
rudely  —  "on  which  I  told  one,  and,  God 
forgive  me,  with  an  oath,  that  it  was  too 
much."  Ailesbury  retired  to  his  lands, 
and  did  not  return  to  court  till  he  was  "  in 
a  manner  sent  for." 

He  now  passes  to  Monmouth's  landing. 
Ailesbury  was  sent  from  the  Commons  to 
the  Lords,  to  pray  them  to  sit  while  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Monmouth  was  passed. 
He  left  the  House  to  avoid  carrying  the 
bill  to  the  Lords,  —  "I  loving  the  duke  so 
much  as  my  king's  natural  son,  but  not  as 
my  own  king  and  sovereign."  Ailesbury, 
in  dudgeon  with  James,  and  in  grief  for 
his  own  son's  death,  stayed  inactive  in  the 
country,  while  an  army  against  Monmouth 
was  being  raised.  The  king,  however, 
was  won  over,  and  made  his  father  lord 

entered  on  them,  they  usually  withdrew."  Perhaps 
he  had  not  exhausted  his  collection  in  Lord  Ailesbury's 
presence. 


chamberlain.  He  also  apologized  to 
Ailesbury  for  his  rudeness,  admitting  that 
he  had  been  prejudiced  against  him  by 
false  tales.  From  his  private  affairs 
Ailesbury  turns  again  to  Monmouth's  for- 
tunes. He  had  lived  at  Brussels  "with 
that  unfortunate  lady  whom  I  lament  to 
this  hour,"  and  had  told  the  Marquis  of 
Grana  that  she  was  his  wife.  The  mar- 
quis, then  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
sent  his  daughter  to  visit  Lady  Henrietta. 
Afterwards,  learning  that  Monmouth  had 
lied,  he  took  the  duke  by  the  button,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  you  have  deceived  me, 
and  whenever  I  am  recalled  from  this  sta- 
tion, I  will  cut  your  throat,  or  you  shall 
mine."  Monmouth  was  at  a  ball  on  the 
night  of  his  father's  death.  In  all  respects 
he  caused  scandals,  which  did  not  distress 
the  conscience  of  W^illiam  of  Orange,  to 
whom  he  divulged  all  his  plans,  "agree- 
able to  his  very  weak  head."  William 
promptly  sent  Bentinck  with  the  news  to 
James,  —  "not  out  of  affection,  but  to 
have  the  duke  sacrificed,  who  was  his 
rival,  and  personally  much  more  beloved 
in  the  nation  generally."  The  story  of 
the  conference  between  William  and  Mon- 
mouth was  told  to  Ailesbury  by  "a  page, 
who  attended  without."  The  evidence  is 
not  particularly  excellent.  Another  story 
Lord  Ailesbury  tells  on  Ferguson's  evi- 
dence. Before  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme, 
he  informed  Ferguson  that  he  had  already 
promised  the  place  of  prime  minister  "  to 
the  same  person  who  then  was  at  court 
dignified  with  the  same  employment"  — 
that  is,  Sunderland !  Lord  Ailesbury's 
story  of  Sunderland's  complicity  in  Mon- 
mouth's plot,  though  told  only  on  Fergu- 
son's evidence,  agrees  with  the  very 
remarkable  anecdote  in  Singers's  "  Clar- 
endon Correspondence "  (i.  144).  Mon- 
mouth, when  in  the  Tower,  gave  Colonel 
Scott  a  letter  for  James.  In  this  letter  he 
probably  denounced  Sunderland  as  his 
accomplice.  Colonel  Scott  took  it  to 
court,  where  Sunderland  informed  him 
that  he  could  not  see  the  king,  who  was  in 
his  shirt,  but  that  he,  Sunderland,  would 
leave  the  bedroom  door  open,  and  give  the 
letter  into  the  king's  hands.  At  St.  Ger- 
mains,  after  the  Revolution,  James  told 
Colonel  Scott  that  "  as  I  am  a  living  man, 
I  never  saw  that  letter." 

If  we  can  accept  Lord  Ailesbury's  the- 
ory, Sunderland  was  at  once  responsible 
for  Monmouth's  rebellion  and  for  James's 
refusal  to  pardon  Monmouth.  Sunderland 
gave  the  Jacobites  good  cause  to  hate  him, 
and  to  invent  legends  against  him.  Yet 
he  was  emphatically  capable  de  tout,  and 
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the  anecdotes  of  Ferguson  and  of  Colonel 
Scott  bear  each  other  out,  as  far  as  they 

go- 
Lord  Ailesbury  seemed  fated  to  meet 
Monmouth  in  strange  circumstances.  He 
landed  at  the  same  moment  as  Monmouth 
was  taken  to  the  privy  stairs  at  Whitehall. 
"  I  saw  him  led  up  the  other  stairs  on  the 
Westminster  side,  lean  and  pale,  and  with 
a  disconsolate  physiognomy,  with  soldiers 
with  pistols  in  their  hands.  The  yeomen 
of  the  guard  were  posted,  and  I  got  behind 
one  of  them  that  he  should  not  perceive 
me,  and  I  wished  heartily  and  often  since 
that  I  had  not  seen  him,  for  I  could  never 
get  him  out  of  my  mind  for  years,  I  so 
loved  him  personally." 

Monmouth  wept  at  James's  feet,  "  inso- 
much that  the  king's  heart  was  melted  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  minister,  who 
certainly  had  been  tossed  over  in  the 
room  of  the  duke,  he  had  been  pardoned. 
.  .  .  The  minister  finding  the  king's  heart 
melted,  he  told  his  Majesty  he  ought  not 
to  converse  with  traitors." 

Monmouth,  at  the  last,  maintained  that 
Lady  Henrietta  was  his  wife  before 
heaven.  He  sent  to  her  a  small  parcel  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  poor  lady 
swooned,  and  recovering,  exclaimed, 
•"  Good  God !  had  that  poor  man  nothing 
to  think  of  but  of  me  ?  "  "  And  what  was 
in  the  paper  was  a  charm ;  he  was  so  weak 
as  to  have  many  found  about  him." 

Concerning  the  cruelties  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Lord  Ailes- 
bury speaks  with  natural  indignation. 
Kirke,  he  says,  died  the  death  of  Herod, 
"eaten  up  alive  by  vermin."  As  for  Jef- 
freys, "  the  king  protested  to  me  that  he 
abhorred  what  had  passed  in  that  com- 
mission." But  he  did  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  and  Ailesbury,  knowing  his  temper, 
dared  not  offer  the  advice  that  was  "  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue." 

In  October,  1685,  Lord  Ailesbury's 
father  died.  His  last  words  were  :  "  Dear 
son,  you  will  see  melancholy  days.  God  be 
thanked,  I  shall  not."  The  days  sensibly 
darkened  when  James  met  his  Parliament 
with  the  announcement  that  he  wanted  a 
standing  army,  and  that  he  had  appointed 
some  eighty  Catholic  officers,  who  refused 
the  tests.  Lord  Ailesbury  attributes  this 
illegal  action,  and  this  most  impolitic 
speech,  which  at  once  turned  a  subser- 
vient into  a  hostile  Parliament,  to  Sunder- 
land. After  the  Revolution,  Sir  John 
Cochrane  asked  Sunderland  why  he  had 
given  such  evil  advice?  "He  replied, 
with  a  sneer,  that  but  for  those  counsels 
the  Prince  of  Orange   had   never  landed 


and  succeeded."  "  On  which,"  says  Lord 
Ailesbury,  "  Sir  John  told  me  that  he  was 
struck  dumb  with  abhorrence."  Macau- 
lay  remarks  that  this  view  of  Sunderland's 
policy  *' rests  on  no  evidence  whatever." 
His  reply  to  Cochrane,  if  Macaulay  is 
right,  was  probably  a  mere  piece  of  cyn- 
icism. Lord  Ailesbury  also  mentions  the 
well-known  scandal  about  Sunderland's 
intrigues  with  William  of  Orange,  through 
Lady  Sunderland  and  her  lover,  Henry 
Sydney.  Whether  James  acted  *'  agree- 
able to  his  very  weak  head,"  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  Sunderland,  his  speech  staggered 
the  loyal  and  landed  Catholics.  Old  Lord 
Bellasissaid  to  Ailesbury,  *'  My  dear  lord, 
who  could  be  the  framer  of  this  speech  ? 
I  date  my  ruin  and  that  of  all  my  persua- 
sion from  this  day."*  The  Commons 
sent  an  address  of  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  who  replied,  "What  I  have  done  I 
will  stand  by."  Lord  Ailesbury  carried 
the  sword  on  this  occasion,  and  he  writes  : 
"  I  was  so  struck  that,  the  sword  being 
heavy,  I  could  scarce  keep  it  up."  As 
every  one  knows,  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, then  dissolved,  "  and  we  had  no 
more  during  the  king's  being  in  the  king- 
dom."  -  -  - 

As  for  James's  later  follies  and  mis- 
deeds, his  claim  of  power  to  dispense  with 
laws,  his  filling  ecclesiastical  and  military 
posts  with  Catholics,  Lord  Ailesbury  puts 
all  down  to  Sunderland  and  the  Jesuit 
Petre.  The  king  he  calls  "the  most  hon- 
est and  sincere  man  that  I  ever  knew," 
but  admits  his  lack  of  kingcraft,  his  amor- 
ousness, and  his  indisposition  for  "the 
genteel  part  of  love-making."  Lord  Ailes- 
bury sees,  as  the  respectable  Catholics 
saw,  the  violence  and  perfidy  of  James's 
policy.  But  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  this,  as 
well  as  he  may,  and  makes  Sunderland  the 
king's  whipping-boy.  The  queen  tried  to 
convert  Lord  Ailesbury,  who  gratefully 
and  respectfully  declined.  "God  be 
praised,  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  I  never  d'd  one  action  but  according  to 
a  principle  of  conscience."  "  In  wretched 
hands  that  good  and  well-meaning  king 
was,  and  so  they  brought  him  to  his  ruin," 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  burden  of  Lord  Ailes- 
bury's  meditations.  As  for  the  king's  new 
president  of  Magdalene,  Farmer,"  he  was 
dead  drunk  at  Banbury  when  the  news 
came  there  of  his  being  nominated  presi- 
dent of  that  noble  college."  "  I  humbly 
(bending  on  my  knee)  besought  the  king 
not  to  touch  the  freehold  of  the  clergy,  for 
that  priests  of  all  religions  were  the  same 

*  Compare  Macaulay,  ii.  47. 
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as  to  matters  of  interest,  and  if  you  pinch 
them  they  will  return  it  fourfold  —  as  was 
found  in  the  sequel.  Sir,  if  you  will  have 
a  Romish  college,  found  one,  although  it 
will  be  against  the  laws,  rather  than  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  others 
in  possession."  Ailesbury  himself  offered 
;^i,ooo  towards  such  a  new  foundation, 
'but  to  my  grief  I  found  my  representa- 
tions to  little  purpose.  And  now  to  come 
to  the  finishing  stroke.  The  bishops  must 
be  the  victims."  James's  illegal  proclama- 
tion "was  infused  into  him  "by  Sunder- 
land and  Petre.  The  same  excuse  covers 
the  famous  "Three  Questions"  which 
Lord  Ailesbury  placed  before  the  gentry 
of  his  county,  without  disguising  his  dis- 
approbation. 

The  insolences  and  iniquities  of  James 
might  have  been  endured,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
Protestant  queen.  But  his  son  was  born, 
and  the  country  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
the  birth  would  be  a  Jesuit  farce, — ^that  a 
child  would  be  imposed  on  them.  "  None 
but  rogues  invented  that  calumny,  and 
fools  came  into  that  vile  and  calumnious 
belief,"  says  Lord  Ailesbury.  Still,  rogues 
and  fools  poll  a  very  heavy  vote.  "  From 
the  month  of  November  until  few  days 
before  the  delivery,"  says  Lord  Ailesbury, 
"  I  had  the  honor  to  play  at  cards  with  the 
queenevery  night ;  .  .  .  and  for  her  physi- 
ognomy I  defy  any  one  to  counterfeit  it." 
The  princess  Anne  was  absent  at  Bath 
when  the  child  was  born.  James  was  said 
to  have  sent  her  there  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  way.  Lord  Ailesbury  maintains  that 
she  really  left  London  and  went  to  Bath 
on  the  advice  of  Lady  Churchill  and  Lady 
Fitzhardinge,  "that  she  might  not  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  birth  of  her  brother," 
and  they  circulated  a  false  tale  that  she 
was  urged  to  go  thither  by  the  king. 

Disgusted  by  the  course  of  affairs, 
Ailesbury  went  to  resign  his  commission 
as  lord  lieutenant.  The  king,  however, 
under  oath  of  secrecy,  told  Ailesbury  of 
the  great  preparations  being  made  against 
him  in  Holland,  and  asked  if  he  would 
desert  him  in  such  a  peril.  The  loyal 
Ailesbury,  kneeling,  swore  he  would  die 
for  the  king,  and,  of  course,  retained  his 
commission.  What  other  course  was 
open  to  a  man  of  honor?  He  never  re- 
gretted that  moment,  for,  had  he  resigned, 
he  would  have  been  suspected  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Dutch  party.  "  I  could 
not  change  my  king  as  one  does  a  suit  of 
clothes."  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  indeed, 
sent  for  Ailesbury,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  him  to  join  "the  Orange  party," 


act  of 


but  was  dissuaded,  almost  in  the 
speaking,  by  Mr.  Maule. 

The  Dutch  expedition  was  equipped, 
the  French  king  offered  that  aid  which 
James  was  foolish  enough  to  refuse.  And 
why  did  he  refuse  that  which  his  son  and 
his  grandson  so  often  prayed  for  in  vain  ? 
Sunderland,  as  usual,  "  was  in  the  bottom 
of  this  :  it  was  by  his  treacherous  advice 
that  the  offered  aid  of  Louis  was  declined." 
This  Lord  Ailesbury  gives  on  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Skeltan  or  Skelton  -that  is, 
Colonel  Skelton,  James's  agent  at  the 
Hague;  he  adds  that  Sunderland  was 
disgraced  because  the  king  had  discovered 
his  villany.  Meanwhile  the  storm  grew 
blacker,  and  James  did  nothing  practical. 
Ailesbury  and  Feversham,  on  their  knees, 
implored  him  to  "clap  up  seven  or  eight 
of  the  heads  of  the  conspirators"  —  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Ormond,  Grafton, 
Lord  Churchill,  Kirke,  and  others.  "  But 
it  was  found,  and  fatally,  that  the  king 
could  not  resolve."  At  last  he  set  out  for 
Salisbury.  Here  a  very  sad  circumstance 
occurred.  He  did  not  take  Lord  Ailes- 
bury in  the  royal  coach!  Our  hero  was 
ousted  by  Peterborough.  Lord  Ailesbury 
displayed  a  fine  spirit,  and  when  he  arrived 
in  Salisbury  the  day  after  the  king,  was 
embraced  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, "for  my  firmity  in  the  support 
of  our  undoubted  privilege."  Here,  in- 
deed, is  ancient  loyalty.  This  gentleman, 
though  deprived  of  a  seat  in  the  royal 
coach,  never  dreamed  of  going  over  to 
William.  He  should  have  been  made 
groom  of  the  posset.  Less  honorable  was 
Churchill.  The  royal  nose  chanced  to 
bleed  freely  on  the  day  when  Ailesbury 
joined  him.  The  doctor  put  a  cold  key 
down  the  back  of  his  Majesty's  neck,  and 
forbade  him  to  lead  his  army  to  War- 
minster next  day,  when  "it  was  designed 
by  a  general  that  afterwards  made  much 
noise  in  the  world  for  to  have  delivered 
him  up  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  .  .  .  All 
this  is  on  my  own  certain  knowledge." 
Next  day  Churchill  and  Grafton  went  over 
to  the  Dutch.  The  king  returned  to 
London.  Peterborough  went  in  his  coach 
and  Lord  Ailesbury  got  wet.  But  he 
never  deserted  his  sovereign.  At  An- 
dover  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  Ormond 
forsook  him.  Then  Anne,  with  Lady 
Churchill  and  Lady  Hardinge,  rushed  on, 
and 

Left  a  man  undone, 

To  his  fate, 

as  Burns  advises.      The   king  dallied  in 

town  for  a   fortnight,   and  then  sent  the 

queen  with  her  child  to  France,  on  a  Sun« 
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day,  at  midnight.  On  Monday  Mr.  Charles 
Bertie  came,  and  offered  to  raise  three  or 
four  thousand  horsemen  that  would  strike 
for  the  king.  Ailesbury,  who  carried 
Bertie's  proposal  to  James,  had  heard  that 
the  king  meditated  flight.  James  declared 
that  it  was  *'a  coffee-house  report." 
Ailesbury  replied  that  he  knew  the  king 
was  to  ride  Bay  Ailesbury ;  that  his 
equerry,  page,  and  Dick  Smith,  his  groom, 
were  ready.  Then  the  king  equivocated, 
and  Ailesbury  actually  reproached  him 
with  that  business  of  the  coach.  He  then 
implored  James  to  mount  and  march,  with 
four  thousand  faithful  troops,  to  Notting- 
ham, where  Anne  was.  If  not,  march  to 
York,  seize  Berwick,  and  secure  Scotland, 
where  Claverhouse  would  have  been  at  his 
side.  Later,  Danby,  who  was  lying  at 
York  with  a  rough  levy  of  Orangeists, 
asked  Ailesbury  in  later  years  "  what  the 
devil  he  had  meant  by  this  advice?" 
"To  knock  you  on  the  head  in  the  first 
place,  if  you  had  resisted.  And  what 
course  would  you  have  taken?"  "What 
course !  to  submit  ourselves  and  crave 
pardon." 

Ailesbury's  advice  was  spirited,  Charles 
Edward  would  not  have  needed  it.  But 
James  fled  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  He 
might  have  fought,  and  might  have  fallen 
by  the  side  of  Dundee,  but  he  ran  away. 
There  was  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall. 
Even  Ailesbury  signed  a  request  to  Wil- 
liam to  advance.  The  king  had  left  no 
regency.  Then  came  the  Irish  alarm. 
Next  day  it  was  known  that  James  had 
been  stopped  at  Feversham.  There  was 
silence  in  the  Council  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  this  news  arrived.  Then 
Ailesbury  moved  that  the  king  should  be 
invited  to  return.  With  this  message 
Ailesbury,  in  advance  of  Middleton,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Feversham,  rode  through 
excited  but  not  ill-humored  mobs  to  Fe- 
versham. He  found  the  wretched  king, 
"his  hat  on  and  his  beard  much  grown." 
The  king  received  him  with  displeasure  ; 
he  averred  that  James,  by  his  flight,  might 
have  caused  London  to  be  in  a  blaze. 
James  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  he  was 
dirty  and  unkempt,  his  life  was  probably 
in  great  hazard.  Many  who  were  loyal  to 
his  person  arrived,  with  Feversham's 
cavalry.  Near  the  town  of  Feversham 
the  Horse  Guards  received  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  the  tears  for  joy  running  down 


their  faces 


a    few   of   the  men    who 


would  have  followed  the  king  to  the 
North.  As  he  approached  London,  James 
was  received  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  "  The 
joy  was  great  and  general."     Next  day  the 


Dutch  guards  arrived  in  town.  At  mid- 
night Count  Solmes  came  from  William 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  he  was  posting 
Dutch  soldiers  in  all  places  of  importance. 
The  king  offered  to  retire  to  Rochester. 
Ailesbury  was  driven  thither  by  the  king's 
coachman,  who  exclaimed,  "Goddamn 
Father  Petre  !  But  for  him  we  had  not 
been  here."  On  the  night  of  December 
21,  1688,  the  king  sent  for  Ailesbury,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  about  to  fly,  and 
bade  his  loyal  servant  go  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  "If  I  do  not  retire  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  no  king 
ever  went  out  of  that  place  but  to  his 
grave.  .  .  .  Can  you  advise  me  to  stay?" 
Ailesbury  declined  to  offer  an  opinion. 
James  sneaked  off  through  the  back  gar- 
den, where  he  took  ship,  and  Ailesbury 
went  to  St.  James's,  where  he  waited  on 
William.  "  He  received  me  most  cour- 
teously, and  I  knew  after  that  he  esteemed 
me  in  his  heart,  and  as  little  those  that 
had  deserted  their  royal  master."  He 
dined  with  William,  and  called  twice  on 
Bentinck,  but  was  not  received.  Ailes- 
bury sent  Bentinck  a  message  that,  "  by 
God,  it  was  for  the  last  time,  and  we  never 
spoke  after  ;  a  grave  bow  might  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  that  was  all." 

If  ever  a  king  abdicated  and  deserted,, 
that  king  was  James.  But  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Ailesbury  openly  maintained  the 
opposite,  quoting  what  the  king  had  said 
about  his  fear  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower 
and  to  his  grave.  Ailesbury  took  the 
oaths,  as  a  mere  "garrison  oath"  and 
provisionally.  He  had  no  scruples  at 
all  about  this.  The  oath  was  purely  pro- 
visional. In  old  age  Lord  Ailesbury,  an 
exile,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  George 
I.,  whom  he  knew  and  had  entertained  at 
Brussels.  There  might  yet  be  a  Stuart 
restoration,  though  he  deemed  it  next  to 
impossible,  and,  once  sworn  to  the  Hano- 
verian monarch,  Ailesbury  could  not  have 
served  a  Stuart.  Such  was  his  view  of 
this  question  of  conscience.  Can  we  call 
it  dishonorable  ?  The  oath  was  framed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who,  present- 
ing the  form  to  Lord  Nottingham,  said, 
"  I  regard  it  as  like  a  plate  of  cucumbers, 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  yet  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  throw  out  of  the  window."* 
The  bishop  would  not  take  the  oath, 
Ailesbury  swallowed  that  cucumber, 
"The     prince     being     proclaimed     king 

*  "  And  when  she's  dressed  cut  in  her  best, 
All  tempting,  fine,  and  gay. 
As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber, 
She  throws  herself  away." 

Be p gar's  Opera. 
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^although  I  did  in  Parliament  do  all  that 
lay  in  my  power  to  obstruct  it),  he  was  to 
protect  the  kingdom,  and  those  that  de- 
sired some  protection  ought  to  take  the 
oaths." 

Of  what  passed  in  Scotland  Ailesbury 
says  little.  The  message  which  James 
sent  from  Ireland  to  the  Convention  "  was 
very  far  from  being  gracious  or  sweet,  and 
to  cut  his  own  throat  (the  expression  is  a 
little  harsh)  he  could  find  out  nobody  to 
countersign  but  my  Lord  Melford,  a  per- 
son abominated  in  that  kingdom."  He 
merely  mentions  the  valor  of  Dundee. 
He  carried  the  sword  before  William  at 
his  coronation.  "Did  you  not  wish  it  in 
liis  body,"  said  Lady  Dorchester.  Ailes- 
bury was  very  angry.  "  I  hold  it  a  most 
damnable  sin  even  to  hope  it,"  much 
more,  of  course,  to  be  accomplice  to  Wil- 
liam's assassination.  In  later  years  the 
lady  quarrelled  with  Ailesbury,  and  said 
that  he  "  had  wished  the  sword  in  the  guts 
of  William."  Her  ladyship  also  swore  a 
good  deal,  but  apparently  she  carried  her 
lie  to  William,  who,  from  being  gracious 
to  Ailesbury,  turned  to  "a  personal 
hatred." 

In  1690  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
Ailesbury,  on  general  suspicion.  He  of- 
fered to  surrender  on  bail ;  the  queen 
aided  him,  he  was  bailed,  and  was  asked 
to  play  basset  by  this  kind  lady.  Two 
days  before  any  one  might  have  arrested 
him  in  the  street,  and  now  he  was  at  cards 
with  the  queen!  He  praises  her  "great 
judgment  and  compassion."  He  defends 
James's  conduct  at  the  Boyne,  maintaining 
that  no  prince  need  stay  when  his  army 
runs.  In  a  sea-fight,  his  captain's  brains 
had  been  blown  into  James's  face,  which 
he  wiped  calmly,  saying,  "  He  was  a  brave 
and  honest  man,  and  I  pity  his  wife  and 
children,  for  he  had  a  numerous  family." 
But  the  Boyne  was  not  James's  day.  No 
man  is  brave  at  all  hours,  perhaps,  as  no 
man  is  wise.  The  king  had  lost  his  nerve, 
probably  from  age  and  sorrow.  From 
evidence  given  by  Pepys,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  once  been  valiant,  and  always  most 
cool  when  in  greatest  peril. 

Ailesbury,  after  the  Boyne,  "had  a  hard 
game  to  play,  surrounded  by  eager,  brain- 
less Jacobites,  hot  heads,  and  empty  as 
their  purses  were,  .  .  .  pleased  with  their 
projects  as  children  are  with  rattles  and 
whistles."  He  himself  believed  in  no 
restoration  without  a  strong  fleet  and  a 
sudden  surprise.  Already,  the  Jacobites 
had  split  into  Melfordians  and  Middle- 
tonians,  already  they  were  fighting  for 
places  to  be  given  when  James  returned. 


Ailesbury 's  own  plan  was  never  to  write. 
He  had  not  to  burn  a  single  paper  before 
he  was,  in  a  later  year,  sent  to  the  Tower. 
He  approached  Louvois  in  his  king's  in- 
terest, and  successfully,  but  Louvois  died, 
and  nothing  was  done.  Of  the  intended 
invasion  of  1691  Ailesbury  knew  nothing, 
"having  made  it  my  request  not  to  be 
gratified  with  secrets  of  this  nature,  and  I 
knew  but  too  well  the  babbling  spirit  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jacobites,  and, 
which  was  worse,  if  possible,  their  envious 
temper."  A  cousin  of  his  own,  a  son  of 
Lord  Delamere,  had  revealed  the  plot  of 
the  drunken  dullard.  Lord  Preston  — 
"  very  ungentlemanlike,"  says  Lord  Ailes- 
bury, He  was  determined  not  to  commit 
himself  to  a  similar  chance.*  Therefore, 
while  he  had  no  official  knowledge  of  the 
intended  invasion,  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  it.  A  warrant,  as  he  be- 
lieved, was  out  against  him,  but  he  sent 
his  wife  to  warn  the  Princess  Anne,  and 
advise  her  to  be  ready  to  meet  her  father 
when  he  landed.  He  had  arranged  a 
guard  for  her  safety  and  taken  all  precau- 
tions. "  Well,  madame,"  said  Anne, 
"  tell  your  lord  that  I  am  ready  to  do  what 
he  can  advise  me  to."  Ailesbury,.in  doubt 
if  he  were  to  be  arrested  or  not,  went 
home,  and  "alwa5's  had  his  nose  in  the 
air,"  watching  the  weather-cocks  for  a 
good  Jacobite  wind.  It  came,  he  hurried 
to  town,  only  to  hear  the  bells  ring  for  the 
defeat  of  La  Hogue,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
master's  hopes.  Anne,  too,  was  dis- 
appointed, and  showed  "a  melancholy 
face."  Long  afterwards  Ailesbury  learned 
that  Queen  Mary  had  secured  his  freedom 
from  arrest.  "  Her  humanity  was  without 
example." 

Speaking  of  the  queen,  and  of  Richard 
Steele's  poem  on  her  funeral,  Ailesbury 
irreverently  calls  our  friend  Dick  "a  two- 
penny poet,  whose  head  was  as  empty  of 
religion  as  his  pockets  of  money."  The 
Christian  Hero  is  thus  mournfully  mis- 
judged. 

Omitting  some  trifling  matters,  and 
Sunderland's  endeavor  to  win  over  Ailes- 
bury, we  reach  our  hero's  conference  with 
Admiral  Sir  Ralph  Delaval.  Together 
with  Admiral  Killigrew,  they  plotted  to 
carry  the  fleet  over  to  James,  or,  rather,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  path  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  they  did  not  mean  to  let  the  life  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  stand  in  the  way.  "  If 
he  would  not  consent,  they  knew  what  to 
do  in  that  case."  The  leading  admiral 
was  to  sail  o£E  to  a  station  two  hundred 

•  For  Preston's  conspiracy,  see  Macaulay,  iii.  764. 
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leagues  away,  and  then  was  to  open  his 
instructions,  and  *'  to  lose  time  so  as  to 
give  the  French  time  to  land  King  James 
out  of  the  cannon  of  Portsmouth."  Ailes- 
bury  then  went  to  France  to  arrange  that 
side  of  the  plot.  He  lurked  at  Farmer 
Hunt's,  near  Romney.  There  our  con- 
spirator lay  ten  nights,  "forced  to  do 
what  God  knows  poor  people  practise  but 
too  often  —  to  sleep  much,  not  to  think  of 
an  empty  belly.  .  .  .  Once  he  gave  me  a 
cat  instead  of  a  rabbit," yet  Farmer  Hunt's 
charges  were  exorbitant.  At  last  Ailes- 
bury  crossed  the  Channel  in  an"owler" 
or  smuggling  vessel.  After  innumerable 
discomforts,  and  a  narrow  escape  from 
drowning,  he  reached  St.  Germains,  and 
saw  Melford,  whom  he  so  disliked.  He 
was  secretly  conveyed  in  a  sedan  to  court, 
where  Madame  Macdonald,  a  silly  in- 
triguer, stared  hard  at  him.  "  That  night 
she  was  brought  to  bed,  and  I  was  heartily 
glad  of  it."  The  sedan  was  stopped  at 
the  stair  by  a  load  of  wood,  laid  down  on 
purpose  to  make  Ailesbury  come  out  and 
show  himself,  whereas  privacy  was  neces- 
sary to  his  design.  In  the  bedchamber 
the  queen  received  him  in  a  more  gracious 
manner  than  James  had  at  his  command. 
"The  queen  putting  on  no  red,  I  own  I 
was  struck  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  she 
perceived  it,  and,  with  a  sigh,  said,  '  Afflic- 
tions alter  people  fast.'  "     The  king 

bore  his  age  well  enough,  being  more  phleg- 
matic, and  taking  his  rest  well,  which  to  my 
knowledge  he  did  the  same  when  he  was 
turned  out  of  his  kingdom.  The  king  gave 
me  soon  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and  down 
with  it  I  must,  or  return  to  England  as  I 
came.  I  knew  his  temper  but  too  well,  and 
when  once  he  had  taken  an  impression,  the 
best  reasons  could  never  shake  him,  and  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  do  what  certainly  I  had 
done  if  he  had  been  reigning  in  England,  that 
is,  to  quit  my  employments  and  return  to  my 
own  home. 

This  "pill  "  was  to  see  Middleton,  who 
was  intriguing  with  Sunderland,  Ailes- 
bury's  pet  aversion.  He  wished  to  see  only 
James,  Melford,  the  lady  with  whom  he 
lodged,  a  Major  Holmes,  and  the  king  of 
France,  with  Bontemps,  keeper  of  the  royal 
closet.  However,  he  had  to  yield.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (the 
"Old  Pretender "),  a  child  of  eight— "a 
lovely  creature."  The  courtiers  asked  the 
little  boy  who  was  with  the  king.  The 
child  only  knew  that  the  stranger  was  very 
tall,  whereon  one  Lloyd  "swore  that  it 
must  be  myself  the  prince  had  seen." 
Now  Middleton,  intending  to  restore 
James  by  aid  of  Sunderland,  had  no  mind 


that  Ailesbury  should  succeed.  Ailesbury 
received  Middleton,  who  asked  his  advice 
on  the  king's  new  declaration  in  manu- 
script. "Advice,  my  lord!"  said  Ailes- 
bury. "  It  hath  been  printed  in  London  a 
fortnight  since,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the 
printer  is  hanged  by  this  time,  or  will  be 
soon."  They  then  went  to  James,  where 
Ailesbury  very  freely  denounced  a  declara- 
tion made  by  a  prince  who  had  no  means  of 
acting  on  it.  He  would  carry  the  declara- 
tion to  the  admirals,  if  Middleton  would  ac- 
company him,  and  swear  he  had  seen  the 
king  sign  it.  In  brief,  Middleton  had  as 
good  as  ruined  the  plot  by  prematurely 
publishing  the  declaration.  The  same  da}'- 
Ailesbury  saw  Louis  XIV.;  "his  smiling 
and  bowing  graciously  with  his  head  were 
most  affable,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  no  king 
whatever  came  up  to  that  pitch."  Neither 
Louis  nor  Ailesbury  needed  a  map  of  our 
coasts,  as  they  discussed  the  plan.  "  I  said 
it  was  imagined  in  England  that  his  Maj- 
esty knew  but  too  well  our  situation.  On 
which  he  smiled,  and  with  a  gracious  look, 
told  me  that  I  was  no  flatterer."  The  plan 
was  simple.  Delaval  and  Killigrew  were 
to  sail  with  the  vague  or  pretended  instruc- 
tions. The  French  fleet  was  then  to  bring 
over  James,  with  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  forces  in  French  pay.  The  English 
army  would  soon  rally  to  the  king.  On 
the  footing  of  a  French  conquest,  Ailes- 
bury plainly  said  that  he  could  not  deal 
with  Louis,  "if  it  was  required  of  me." 
But  Louis  durst  not  venture  his  fleet. 
The  admirals  might  play  him  false  — 
might  "come  down  on  him  with  a  west 
wind."  So  this  comparatively  hopeful 
plan  was  abandoned.  Louis  said  of  Ailes- 
bury, "  This  lord  is  the  first  man  of  quality 
with  a  great  estate  that  hath  repaired  to 
you,  the  first  man  that  came  about  on  af- 
fairs of  the  most  high  importance,  and  the 
first  that  never  asked  anything  for  him- 
self." This  royal  and  deserved  compli- 
ment was  all  that  Ailesbury  gained  by  a 
perilous  and  distasteful  expedition.  He 
reached  London  in  a  high  fever,  was  put 
to  bed,  and  lay  very  sick  for  three  weeks. 
"  I  resolved  that  I  would  enter  no  more 
into  what  might  bring  me  to  my  end,  and 
for  nothing.  .  .  .  But  when  I  thought  to 
take  my  rest,  I  had  then  the  most  unquiet 
days.  .  .  .  After  my  return  from  France 
in  1693, 1  never  entered  into  what  they  call 
an  overt  act,  although  I  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  three  years  after,  and  for  what,  is 
hard  to  be  guessed." 

Burnet  and  Macaulay  have  misunder- 
stood this  expedition  of  Ailesbury's.  It 
was  prior  to  Charnock's  visit  to  France, 
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and  to  the  plot  for  an  invasion  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick.  It  was  conducted  without 
the  privity  of  any  but  Delaval  and  his 
brother  admiral.  But  Burnet  makes  it 
part  of  Charnock's  Plot,  and  of  Berwick's 
design,  in  which  Lord  Ailesbury  had  no 
share  or  lot.  Burnet  bases  hi?  charge  on 
Sir  John  Fenwick's  confession.  Probably 
Fenwick,  as  we  shall  see,  had  an  aversion 
to  Ailesbury,  and  he  was  also  in  a  confused 
state  of  mind.  Ailesbury's  own  design 
was,  at  worst,  the  least  un-English  of  all 
the  conspiracies. 

"  The  spring  of  all  my  misfortunes  arose 
about  June,  1695,  occasioned  by  foolish 
complaisance  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  it 
after,  and  to  the  very  moment  I  write  this 
in  April,  1729,  I  cannot  forbear  knocking 
my  head."  Indeed,  Lord  Ailesbury, 
though  absolutely  innocent,  was  impli- 
cated in  Berwick's  Plot,  and  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  of  1696.  Berwick,  as  Macaulay 
says,  was  to  arrange  a  Jacobite  rising,  to 
be  followed  by  an  invasion.  The  other 
plot,  in  which  Charnock  (James's  vice- 
president  of  Magdalene)  was  concerned, 
aimed  simply  at  murdering  William.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Ailesbury  would 
have  listened  to  no  such  abominable  pro- 
posal. As  to  Berwick's  plan,  Ailesbury 
had  done  his  best,  had  shot  his  bolt,  and 
was  determined  never  again  to  move  in 
the  king's  cause.  Yet  he  was  arrested, 
and,  in  Macaulay's  history,  his  name  goes 
down  to  all  posterity  as  a  partner  in  an 
iniquity  of  the  basest  dye.  How,  then, 
did  this  misfortune  befall  him  ?  We  must 
abridge  as  much  as  possible,  though  the 
main  interest  of  the  story  is  in  the  curious 
details. 

Charnock,  a  convert  to  popery,  a  sup- 
porter of  James's  nominee  at  Magdalene, 
was  a  person  of  whom  Ailesbury  '*  could 
not  endure  the  sight."  His  grandfather 
and  father,  however,  had  been  friends  of 
the  Ailesbury  family.  In  deep  poverty, 
he  thought  of  trying  St.  Germains.  Sir 
William  Perkins  (Parkyns)  asked  Ailes- 
bury to  introduce  Charnock  to  Lord 
Powis's  son.  Lord  Montgomery,  that  the 
introduction  might  help  him  at  James's 
little  court.  The  good-natured  Ailesbury 
said,  "Bring  him  to  dinner,  and  I  will  in- 
vite Lord  Montgomery."  Perkins,  who 
loved  a  bottle,  proposed  a  tavern  dinner. 
They  had  a  very  bad  dinner  indeed. 
Hither  came  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Charnock, 
aod  Sir  William  Perkins,  "who  brought 
thither,  unknown  to  me,  that  monster  of  a 
man,  George  Porter."  "  I  was  enraged 
to  the  last  degree,  and  at  table,  with  a 
miserable   dinner,   I    scarce   opened   my 


mouth."  A  silly  Jacobite,  Peter  Cook,  a 
scrupulous  devotee,  was  placed  next  the 
mistress  of  the  house  —  a  woman  named 
Mrs.  Mountjoy,  who  had  no  reputation. 
This  companionship  of  saint  and  sinner 
was  their  only  mirth.  Montgomery  had 
made  excuse,  and  did  not  come.  Char- 
nock prayed  again  for  an  introduction. 
They  did  dine  together  at  another  tavern. 
"  As  long  as  we  "  —  Ailesbury  and  Mont- 
gomery—  "stayed,  there  was  none  but 
ordinary  discourse,"  the  waiters  coming 
and  going.  As  they  departed  they  met 
"Mr.  Goodman,  the  player,"  on  the  stairs. 
They  heard  that  the  party  lasted  till  four 
in  the  morning.  Later,  Porter  and  Good- 
man swore  to  a  variety  of  lies  about  these 
entertainments,  alleging  that  a  plot  had 
been  laid  for  a  rising  and  invasion,  with 
Ailesbury's  consent.*  Lord  Ailesbury 
then  went  to  various  places,  and  chatted 
with  Betterton,  perhaps  also  with  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  at  the  theatre,  then  home  to 
supper  and  bed.  Lord  Ailesbury  sent 
Charnock  on  no  commission  to  France,  as 
Porter  and  Goodman  swore  later,  and  re- 
ceived no  report  from  him.  He  only  once 
saw  Charnock  again,  and  then  only  re- 
marked that  he  was  sorry  Charnock  had 
got  no  appointment  at  St.  Germains.  Yet 
he  was  said  to  have  sent  Charnock  with 
an  offer  to  raise  two  thousand  men,  a  plan 
which  he  regarded  as  absurd.  Once,  at 
Sir  John  Fenwick's,  he  laughed  at  the 
Jacobites  for  distributing  appointments  in 
the  future.  "Give  me  a  place  that  re- 
quires no  attendance  at  court,  but  that 
brings  a  great  income,  and  all  transacted 
by  secretaries  and  clerks,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, auditor  of  the  exchequer."  And  Fen- 
wick, two  years  later,  confessed  in  the 
Tower  that  Ailesbury  was  to  be  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  a  post  really  held  by  his 
cousin.  Sir  Robert  Howard.  Ailesbury 
learned  from  a  friend  that  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  had  arrived  to  plan  an  invasion. 
He  was  also  sent  for  by  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Norwich  on  the  same  affair. 
He  bade  the  bishop  tell  the  king  what 
befell  Buckingham,  who  took  arms  for 
Richmond  (Henry  VII.)  before  Richmond 
was  embarked.  "'My  lord,'  said  the 
bishop,  •  I  have  the  very  same  thoughts  as 
you.'  I  concluded,  '  My  lord,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done.  Let  us  be  quiet,  and 
let  God  govern  all.'  I  verily  believed  that 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  then  in  another 
room  there." 

And  this  was  Ailesbury's  real  share  in 
the  Assassination   Plot,  "that  barbarous 

•  See  Porter's  evidence  in  the  Sute  Trials. 
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design  of  miserable  wretches,"  and  in  the 
Invasion  Plot.  An  invasion  he  now  re- 
garded as  hopeless.  As  for  the  assas- 
sination, it  was  odious  to  him,  and  he  tries 
to  prove  that  it  was  odious  to  James.  The 
evidence  of  Harris*  he  denounces  as 
false.  Barclay  (whom  he  calls  Berkeley) 
was  sent  over  from  France  to  serve  under 
Berwick.  Finding  that  Berwick  was  gone, 
and  the  rising  given  up,  Barclay's  "weak 
head  turned  round."  The  instructions 
which  James  had  given  him  as  an  officer 
under  Berwick,  in  an  open  rising,  he  used 
to  bring  men  into  a  newly  invented  assas- 
sination plot  of  his  own.  "By  indirect 
ways  I  know  for  certain  King  James  de- 
tested that  plot,  and  Berkeley  never  after 
appeared  before  him,  and  by  order."  Har- 
ris is  "a  false  witness,"  Porter  "a  miser- 
able wretch,"  with  whom  Ailesbury  had 
had  some  private  dealings  about  an  annu- 
ity. One  King,  who  was  executed  for  the 
Assassination  Plot,  sent  his  mother,  a  fa- 
mous dressmaker,  to  tell  Ailesbury  that 
William  had  asked  him,  Perkins,  and 
Friend,  "what  they  knew  of  me.?"  "I 
obtained  of  a  friend  to  let  the  king  [Wil- 
liam] know  that,  as  a  Christian,  I  must 
pardon,  and  that  I  did  it  really,  but  to 
forget  it  [the  suspicion,  that  is]  was  im- 
possible." He  added  that  had  he  received 
even  a  hint  of  the  design,  he  would  have 
warned  his  Majesty  —  indirectly. 

The  plot  having  failed,  Ailesbury  re- 
ceived a  hint  to  fly.  He  at  once  went  and 
offered  to  surrender  himself.  Next  day 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  his  wife 
insisted  on  sharing  his  captivity.  Sir 
John  Fenwick  was  also  imprisoned  there. 
The  witnesses  against  Ailesbury  were  the 
miscreant  Porter,  "Scum  Goodman"  the 
actor,  and  Farmer  Hunt,  who  served  up 
the  cat  as  a  rabbit.  The  intrigues  of  the 
period  were  many  and  complicated.  Pe- 
terborough offered  to  stand  by  Fenwick 
and  Ailesbury,  if  they  would  denounce 
Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and 
Admiral  Russel.  Ailesbury  replied,  "No 
person  of  honor  and  in  his  right  senses 
can  expect  from  me  an  answer  to  a  propo- 
sition so  ridiculous  and  preposterous."  f 
Fenwick,  who  would  have  acceded,  now 
refused  to  nod  to  Ailesbury  out  of  his 
prison  window.  To  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Ailesbury's  private  enemy,  Fenwick 
confessed  "some  truths,  some  falsehoods, 
and  many  things  by  hearsay."  Ailesbury 
now  refused  to  help  Goodman,  the  witness 

*  See  Macaulay,  iv.  651-653. 

t  Macaulay's  account  does  not  tally  with  this,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Ailesbury  has  made  some  confusion 
here. 


against  him,  to  escape.  "I  had  rather 
stand  my  trial  and  be  acquitted  honorably, 
than  to  consent  to  the  escape  of  a  witness." 
As  is  well  known,  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  : 
did  pay  Goodman  ;i^6oo  to  escape,  and  she  j 
charged  Lord  Ailesbury  with  a  third  of  i 
the  money.  "  I,  and  none  that  belonged  \ 
to  me,  ever  knew  anything  of  this  until 
after  Goodman  was  gone,  and  that  de- 
mand of  my  payment  was  made,  but  ut- 
terly refused."  Macaulay  writes  (iv.  712): 
"Ailesbury  well  knew  that  if  these  men 
[Porter  and  Goodman]  appeared  against 
him,  his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger. 
His  friends  and  Fenwick's  raised  a  suffi- 
cient sum,"  and  Goodman  disappeared. 
But  we  have  Lord  Ailesbury's  word  for  it 
that  his  own  friends  and  he  were  not  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction.  Lord  Berkeley 
meant  to  testify  against  him,  being  jealous 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 
That  fair  and  brave  lady  called  on  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  said,  "Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  that  a  peer  of  your  rank  will  make 
a  fine  figure  in  the  evidence-box  with  two 
such  known  villains.  Porter  and  Goodman. 
This  is  all  that  I  have  the  honor  to  say  to 
you."  "The  greatest  and  most  grateful 
return  I  can  make  to  that  generous  per- 
son," says  Ailesbury,  "is  by  the  clearing 
of  the  wrongful  aspersions  they  laid  on 
her  on  my  account."  Lady  Ailesbury  died 
on  hearing  the  cannon  that  announced  the 
passing  of  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Fenwick. 

And  here  we  must  close  too  long  an  arti- 
cle, leaving  much  of  these  memoirs  yet 
unhandled.  On  February  12,  1697,  Lord 
Ailesbury  was  released  on  bail  among 
general  rejoicings.  On  January  29,  1698, 
he  left  England  forever,  dreading  a  bill 
against  all  who  had  been  in  France,  with- 
out leave,  since  1688.  "This  famous 
Act  passed,  the  Dutch  would  have  it  so, 
and,  next  to  my  estate,  they  thirsted  after 
my  blood."  For  Lord  Ailesbury's  recol- 
lections of  life  on  the  Continent  and  of 
Marlborough  we  have  no  space.  The  last 
message  which  the  dying  king  sent  to  him 
was,  "  If  I  had  taken  his  advice  at  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  being  in  my  kingdoms,  I 
had  never  rendered  my  soul  to  God  my 
Creator  in  a  foreign  country." 

We  have  left  ourselves  scant  space  for 
reflections  on  these  memoirs  and  their 
author.  He  appears  as  a  loyal  and  honest 
gentleman ;  too  wise  for  his  hopeless 
party.  His  character  is  cleared  from  com 
plicity  in  a  vile  plot,  and  from  the  charge 
of  causing  a  witness  to  abscond.  As  to 
taking  the  oaths  to  William,  we  have  his 
own  theory  of  the  case — a  queer  casuis- 
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try,  certainly.  The  question  remains, 
Why  was  Lord  Ailesbury  a  Jacobite  ?  "It 
is  evident,"  he  says,  "  how  little  I  ap- 
proved of  many  things  my  unfortunate 
king  and  master  had  done."  Even  more 
evident  is  his  drunken  contempt  for  his 
babbling,  drunken,  vain,  and  envious  fel- 
low-Jacobites. But,  as  to  loyalty,  "  I 
drew  it  in  with  my  mother's  milk,"  he  says 
more  than  once.  He  was  loyal,  as  Falstaff 
was  cowardly,  "on  instinct"  —  by  sheer 
force  of  sentiment,  of  that  sentiment 
which  history  can  scarcely  destroy,  which 
yet  wins  our  hearts,  if  not  our  heads,  to 
the  forlorn  cause  —  the  impossible,  unde- 
sirable venture  —  the  cause  of  the  White 
Rose. 

A.  Lang. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  course  it  was  Phil,  Who  else  could 
it  be? 

Lady  Arabella  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  and  stared  before  her  with 
wild  eyes  and  a  haggard  look. 

And  Phil  —  was  there  any  one  so  coolly, 
provokingly  self-possessed?  What  cared 
he? 

He  stood  on  the  foot-path,  in  broad  day- 
light, at  the  fashionable  hour  when  Monk- 
ton  took  its  airing,  and  waved  with 
complacent  hardihood  to  the  old  coach- 
man to  stop. 

Lady  Arabella  did  not  care  three  half- 
pence for  the  opinion —  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different —  of  Monkton.  That  was  not 
why  she  looked  haggard  and  wild  about  the 
eyes.  It  was  the  sight  of  Phil  that  did  it ; 
that  —  and  the  idea  that  he  had  returned 
after  all. 

Blanche,  opposite,  sent  a  flying  thought 
after  the  beautiful  new  portmanteaux,  and 
the  pile  of  "  lovely  clothing  "  that  had  been 
young  Phil's  endowment.  Truth  to  tell, 
he  himself  forced  the  thought  into  her 
mind,  by  reason  of  his  appearance. 
Blanche  had  not  a  soul  above  externals  ; 
and  oh  1  Phil  was  deplorable  at  that  mo- 
ment —  desperately,  heart-rendingly  de- 
plorable ! 

Constance,  who  sat  on  Lady  Arabella's 
right,  wondered  what  had  happened.  She 
had  not  seen  anything. 

She  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the  car- 
riage stop,  however;  and  then,  the  further 
delight  of  hearing  Lady  Arabella's  dis- 
gusted voice  say  in  quick,  sharp  tones:  — 
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"  For  goodness'  sake  get  in,  Phil,  and 
don't  stand  and  stare  at  us  like  that !  " 

And  as  she  was  turning  her  head  round 
in  amazement,  she  had  the  further  satis- 
faction of  hearing  Phil's  unmistakable 
laugh,  as  he  jumped  in  quickly. 

"  Yes,  I'm  back,  mother  dear,  and  jolly 
glad  to  get  home,  I  can  tell  you  !  I'm  in 
clover  already  to  have  met  you  so  soon." 

It  was  a  delight  to  Constance,  stifle  the 
feeling  as  best  she  might,  to  see  the  tall, 
straight  young  fellow  take  his  seat  oppo- 
site. Wild,  care-for-nothing,  as  folks  said 
he  was,  she  knew,  and  so  did  Lady  Ara- 
bella, that  there  was  a  huge,  weak  spot  in 
Phil's  heart,  and  that  was  always  occupied 
by  his  mother,  his  home,  and  —  Constance. 
He  brightened  again  at  the  sight  of  her 
now. 

"  You  here,  too,  Con !  Why,  it's  just 
heavenly  to  be  at  home,  mother!" 

*'  Do  you  call  it  home,  to  be  riding  be- 
hind the  horses?"  said  Blanche,  with  a 
little  sneer. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do,"  replied  the  mock- 
ing, good-humored  voice  of  the  prodigal. 
"  And  it's  uncommonly  like  it  to  me,  I  can 
tell  you.  It's  the  lap  of  luxury  ;  and  when 
you've  not  been  sitting  in  it  for  a  bit,  you 
get  to  know  what  it  feels  like  when  you  get 
hold  of  it  again." 

"The  colonies  have  not  improved  you," 
remarked  Blanche,  in  disgust,  tossing  her 
little  head  with  its  wavy  mass  of  soft 
brown  hair. 

Phil  looked  down  gloomily. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said  gravely.  "  But," 
and  he  looked  up  with  his  old  look  of  tri- 
umphant glee,  "  I  have  improved  the 
colonies,  I  flatter  myself." 

"You  — how?" 

"By  leaving  them  two  splendid,  new 
portmanteaux,  one  good  hat-box  with  a 
brand-new  'Lincoln  and  Bennett'  in  it, 
and  sundry  articles  of  equally  new  and 
unworn  wearing  apparel."  He  laughed 
aloud.  "  My  dear  mother,  you  fitted  me 
out  as  if  for  a  —  a  —  wedding;  "  he 
glanced  slily  at  Con,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  redden.  "  But,  I  con- 
trived to  turn  all  the  things  to  account.  I 
found  a  young  fellow  who  was  really  about 
to  be  married,  and  he  took  the  whole  stock 
off  my  hands  at  a  valuation." 

"My  dear  Phil!" 

"Phil!" 

Two  voices  chimed  in  concert  over  the 
delinquencies. 

"  Well,  what  was  I  to  do?  Would  you 
have  liked  it  if  you  had  read  this"  —  he 
drew  his  finger  down  on  an  imaginary 
page  —  "'Terrible  sufferings  and  death 
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of  a  young  man  !  Deceased  was  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  Lady  Arabella  Monkton 
of  Monkton,  County  Blankshire,  England, 
who  arrived  in  this  country  a  few  weeks 
ago;  and  met  his  death  in  a  miserable 
manner ! ' " 

"What  nonsense!"  broke  in  Blanche 
abruptly.  "  All  who  can  work  will  find 
work  in  Australia." 

"  My  dear  Wise-acre,  all  who  answer  to 
that  description  are  not  compelled  to  de- 
sert their  native  land,  where  men  are  so 
much  needed." 

Miss  Monkton's  face  crimsoned. 

"You  are  always  impertinent,  Phil,"  she 
said  angrily.  "I  don't  think  father  will 
tolerate  your  presence  at  home." 

"  Dear  old  dad  !  "  ejaculated  the  scape- 
grace with  fervor,  "  and  how  is  he  ?  " 

No  one  smiled,  no  one  felt  the  necessity 
to  do  so. 

Lady  Arabella  sighed. 

Few  people  knew  what  a  trouble  life 
was  to  her;  nor  did  they  understand  that 
it  could  be  an  almost  daily  prayer,  "  Save 
me  from  my  friends." 

Between  Sir  Edward  and  Phil  —  as  be- 
tween two  stools  —  Lady  Arabella  was 
forever  falling  to  the  ground.  And  now 
the  complications  would  be  worse  than 
ever  ! 

No  wonder  Lady  Arabella  sighed. 

Not  so  Phil. 

Picking  up  one  of  Constance's  hands 
which  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  thick 
opossum  rug,  he  held  it  in  his  with  un- 
blushing coolness. 

"Nice  little  hands.  Con ! "  he  said  ap- 
provingly. "Very  neat,  well-gloved,  too. 
Like  to  see  a  woman  neat  and  nice,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  pretty  in  a 
woman  —  hateful  in  a  man.  Don't  glower 
at  me,  Blanche.  I  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing." 

"It's  the  first  time  in  your  life,  then," 
she  retorted  sharply.  "  I  wonder  how  you 
can  encourage  him,  Con  !  " 

"One  must  kill  the  fatted  calf  —  some- 
how," murmured  that  young  lady,  with  an 
odd,  hysterical  catch  in  her  voice  and  a 
quick  glance  at  Lady  Arabella. 

Blanche's  head  went  up  higher. 

"There  is  no  need  to  disturb  one's 
self  so  far,  I'm  sure,"  she  began,  when 
Lady  Arabella  herself  made  an  interrup- 
tion. 

"Phil,"  she  said  suddenly,  "we  must 
call  at  the  tailor's,  my  boy,  if  your  father 
is  to  be  reconciled  to  your  return.  He 
will  do  it  much  more  readily  when  he  sees 
you  dressed  like  a  Christian  than  —  as  you 
are " 


"  Somewhat  like  a  heathen  Chi 
That's  philosophy,  my  dear  mother;  and 
if  dad  likes  to  pay  the  piper,  and  prefers 
to  receive  me  smartly  attired,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  the  man  to  deny  him  such  a 
simple  pleasure.  To  the  tailor's,  by  all 
means,  let  us  go." 

"  And  pick  up  any  odd  thing  he  may 
have,"  suggested  his  sister  amiably. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like  ;  I  am  quite  agreeable. 
I  am  a  man  of  very  simple  tastes ;  very 
little  pleases  me.  I  say,  mother,  if  you 
had  only  seen  me  out  there  —  what  a  fig- 
ure I  cut!  It  was  in  the  bush,  and  they 
thought  me  no  end  of  a  swell.  Some 
day  I'll  dress  up  like  it,  and  you  can  ask 
your  friends  to  the  show,  Blanche.  It 
will  be  a  little  treat  for  them,  poor  dears." 

Blanche  was  very  angry.  A  hot  spot 
glowed  in  the  middle  of  each  cheek,  and 
she  was  highly  indignant. 

"You  appear  very  simple,  Phil,"  she 
retorted,  "  but  my  own  impression  is,  that 
you  are  just  as  bad  as  any  one  else." 

"Thank  you,  Blanche  dear.  Just  as 
bad  !  why,  how  grateful  I  am  !  I  thought 
I  was  a  great  deal  worse.  Ah,  well,  we 
never  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  do 
we?" 

"  Happily  not,"  said  Lady  Arabella, 
awaking  from  her  own  reverie  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  sentence. 

"Happily  not!" 

Her  son  looked  at  her  with  the  sweetest 
of  smiles. 

"Dear  old  mother!"  he  said  warmly, 
"  I'm  a  terrible  thorn,  I  know.  Never 
mind,  we  grow  to  love  our  afflictions,  don't 
we  ?  " 

Wild  horses  would  not  draw  from  Phil 
the  confessions  which  he  occasionally 
made  unasked  to  Lady  Arabella. 

And  now  she  leaned  back  in  the  car- 
riage and  smiled  at  him,  although  her 
heart  was  full  of  misgiving,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  sooner  or  later  there  was  Sir 
Edward  to  be  squared. 

Lady  Arabella  was  always  squaring  the 
circle.     It  is  a  difficult  task. 

CHAPTER  II. 

There  was  a  dinner  at  the  Hall  that 
evening.  In  the  first  blush  of  meeting 
Phil,  Lady  Arabella  had  forgotten  all 
about  it;  but  when  she  returned  home  it 
came  back  to  her  memory.  The  Clark- 
Winters  were  to  dine  with  them,  also  the 
Stantons  —  rather  smart,  new  people,  with 
any  amount  of  money,  who  had  taken  the 
Grange,  and  done  it  up  in  luxurious  style. 
The  old  rector  was  coming  —  thank  good- 
ness ! —  and  those  young  people,  the  new 
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doctor  and  his  wife  ;  Phil  would  get  on 
with  these.  But  the  Clark-Winters  — 
Lady  Arabella  shuddered. 

Phil  and  she  were  sitting  together  in  her 
morning-room  after  lunch.  Lady  Arabella 
looked  absurdly  young  to  be  the  mother 
of  that  great  tall  young  fellow  opposite; 
she  was  as  slim  as  a  girl  herself,  and  had 
a  refined,  intelligent  face  and  a  clever, 
capable  look  about  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
In  her  dress  of  grey  tweed,  with  the  little 
twist  of  lace  on  her  head  for  a  cap,  she 
had  a  strong  look  of  Blanche,  but  with  it 
greater  sweetness  than  that  young  woman 
had  ever  displayed. 

She  turned  the  huge  turquoise  ring 
round  and  round  on  her  finger;  then  she 
looked  up  at  Phil,  who  was  seated  in  a  low 
cane  chair,  over  which  a  striped  Spanish 
manta  was  flung. 

"Phil,"  she  said  abruptly;  and  it  was 
not  at  all  what  she  had  meant  to  say,  for 
she  had  intended  a  lecture  both  improving 
and  reproving.  "  Phil,  the  Clark-Winters 
dine  here  to  day." 

"  Be  hanged  ! "  was  the  polite  rejoinder, 
which  passed  unheeded,  and  perhaps  un- 
heard. 

"  Yes,  they  do." 

Phil  looked  up. 

"Then "  he  asked. 

"  They  know  you  went  away." 

"Well?" 

Phil's  habit  of  monosyllabic  questioning 
was  very  tiresome. 

"  They  will  see  you  have  returned." 

"  Of  course." 

"They  will  talk." 

"My  dear  mother,  when  did  the  Clark- 
Winters  do  anything  but  talk  ?  If  I  had 
gone  to  the  cats  out  there,  they'd  have 
talked  fast  enough.  Now  that  I've  come 
back,  they  can  say  what  they  like,  I  shall 
not  mind." 

"But,  Phil  — the  Z'^/^r./" 

"  Well  ?  " 

Questions  again. 

"What  will  he  say?" 

"  Bet  you  a  sov.  I  know." 

"  What  ?  " 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  monosyllabic  now. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  madam,  you  will  have 
to  wait  and  see." 

Lady  Arabella  looked  moodily  into  the 
fire.  She  had  made  a  rich  marriage,  for, 
although  an  earl's  daughter,  she  had  little 
or  no  money  of  her  own,  and  Sir  Edward 
had  any  amount  of  it.  But  —  he  was  very 
fond  of  it  —  and  to  part  with  any,  except  for 
his  own  whims,  was  a  most  painful  affair. 
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Phil  was  the  second  son,  who  would 
"take  "to  nothing,  and  who  only  under- 
stood the  noble  art  of  spending.  Gener- 
ous, open-handed,  impulsive  Phil  was  the 
one  who  would  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
wealth  —  if  he  had  it;  therefore.  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  decided  that  he  should  not  have 
it. 

Luckily,  the  future  baronet,  Mr.  Monk- 
ton,  was  as  penurious  as  Sir  Edward,  and 
a  perfect  model  of  the  proprieties.  He 
had  an  excellent  diplomatic  appointment 
abroad,  and  might  eventually,  if  he  lived 
long  enough,  succeed  in  becoming  H.  B.  M 
Ambassador  at  some  foreign  court.  All 
the  good  things  fell  to  the  share  of  Edward 
Monkton  junior  —  all  the  good  things,  ex- 
cept looks.  Edward  Monkton  was  like  all 
his  fore-elders  on  his  father's  side  —  a 
remarkably  plain  young  man.  He  lived  a 
very  precise  kind  of  life,  in  spite  of  the 
gaiety  into  which  he  was  continually 
thrown ;  and  no  one  living  was  more  sen- 
sitive on  the  score  of  appearances. 

Phil  inherited  his  mother's  beauty  ;  she 
had  been  a  handsome  young  girl ;  she 
was  now,  with  hair  softening  into  grey, 
and  the  little  fading  look  that  was  slowly 
creeping  over  her  —  a  very  lovely  woman. 

Nothing  is  more  wearing  than  the  con- 
tinual living  with  a  person  who  possesses 
a  mean  side.  There  is  perpetual  irrita- 
tion, incessant  rasping,  and  unending 
friction.  It  says  much  for  Lady  Arabella 
that,  although  a  person  of  very  strong 
will  and  decision,  she  was  yet  able  to 
keep  a  temper  so  thoroughly  amiable  and 
unspoilt. 

Perhaps  —  although  it  might  make  Phil 
vain  to  know  this  —  perhaps  it  was  owing, 
in  some  measure,  to  Phil  himself.  She 
was  like  him,  he  was  like  her.  The  same 
characteristics  came  out  in  both.  The 
same  tendencies  kept  both  young,  and 
tender,  and  —  friends. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  when  a  man  has  as 
bis  best  and  truest  friend  — his  mother. 

Sir  Edward  wanted  Phil  to  work  —  but 
only  in  his  way.  Phil  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  work  —  also  in  his  own 
way.  The  two  colliding,  Phil  had  tione  o££ 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  Australia; 
and  —  had  not  liked  it.  He  missed  his 
home,  he  missed  his  irate  old  father  —  he 
missed  his  mother.     So  he  came  home. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  Noth- 
ing lay  in  a  smaller  nutshell.  But  very 
few  accepted  this  version  of  the  story. 

The  country  people  had,  each  and  all, 
separate  legends  to  account  for  Phil's  ab- 
sence, which  would  become  historic  in 
time.    As  years  rolled  on  Phil  might  cvc:^ 
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have  become  a  ghost  to  haunt  Monkton 
Hall.  These  privileges  of  futurity  were, 
however,  unknown  to  the  delinquent. 
Probably  he  never  reflected  that  it  is  only 
the  naughty  folks  who  are  dignified  into 
revenants.  The  good  ones  are  so  uninter- 
esting that  we  bury  them  and  have  done 
with  them  thankfully.  The  others  we 
seem  loth  to  lose. 

Phil  was  not  a  very  bad  sort  of  creature, 
after  all ;  only  some  people  made  him  into 
a  bogie-man,  and  were  resolved  that  he 
should  keep  up  the  reputation. 

Lady  Arabella  turned  her  gaze  from 
the  fire  to  her  son. 

"What  shall  you  wear?"  she  asked  at 
last,  as  if  that  had  been  the  one  thought 
of  her  mind. 
Phil  laughed. 

"  I  thought  you  were  thinking  over  all 
the  things  that  had  ever  been,"  he  said 
gaily,  hitting,  in  his  ignorance,  much 
nearer  the  mark  than  he  imagined.  "I 
have  my  clothes  here,  you  know." 
"Clothes?" 

"  Why,  yes.  My  things,  you  know ;  of 
course  I  never  took  any  of  my  dress- 
things  with  me,  why  should  I  ?  I  had 
gone  out  to  till  the  land,  had  I  not?" 

"Then  your  boxes  were  very  badly 
packed." 

"  Packed  them  myself.  No,  they  were 
not.     I  only  took  what  was  wanted." 

"  Phil,  how  will  you  meet  the  Clark- 
Winters  ?  They  represent  gossip  up  and 
down  the  country." 

"'And  in  the  evening  they  will  return, 
grin  like  a  dog,  and  run  about  the  city,'" 
quoted  Phil,  absently  poking  the  fire  with 
the  point  of  his  mother's  dainty  umbrella. 
"I  shall  meet  the  dear  Detestables  with 
sweet  emphasis.  Never  fear,  mother,  I 
will  be  as  delightful  as  you  please.  I 
know  numbers  of  new  songs,  and  any 
amount  of  stories  ;  you  can  call  upon  me 
to  any  extent," 

Lady  Arabella  sighed. 
"  Life   needs    more    than    stories    and 
songs,  dear  boy,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  I    do,"    returned    the    imperturbable 
Phil  readily.     "  I  want  money  badly." 
"  Marry  Helena  Clark-Winter." 
Phil's  dark   face  flushed  angrily.     He 
turned   to   the  fireplace,   and   took   up  a 
small  clock  of  delicate  old  china  that  stood 
on  the  mantelpiece.    Lady  Arabella's  eyes 
followed  his  movements. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said  gravely. 
"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  asking  why  ?    What 
is  the  object  of  opening  the  whole  ques- 


tion de  novo?    I  cannot,  and  I  will  not. 
You  know  that,  mother." 

"Yes,  I  know.  It  is  not  I.  It  is  the 
Pater:' 

"  And  '  needs  must,'  etc.  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  sacrificed  for  any  '  needs,' 
so  please  bear  that  in  mind." 

"Is  it  the  old  story,  Phil?"  she  asked 
anxiously.  "  Has  Australia  not  cured 
that?" 

"  Neither  Australia,  nor  anything,  nor 
anybody  else ! "  he  returned  shortly. 
Then  he  added  in  a  lighter  tone:  "Is  it 
not  time  you  went  to  dress,  mother  dear? 
The  girls  went  up  some  moments  ago. 
And  even  I  must  pay  some  attention  to 
the  outer  man  to-night,  if  I  am  to  propi- 
tiate the  powers  that  be." 

Lady  Arabella  rose  and  laid  her  hand 
firmly  on  his  arm. 

"You  viust,  Phil;  bear  that  in  mind! 
You  must^  if  Ned  is  not  to  carry  all  before 
him." 

She  spoke  earnestly;  her  carefully 
modulated  voice  letting  each  accent  fall 
with  wonderful  clearness  on  his  ear. 

But  from  Phil's  mind  all  deeper  mean- 
ing was  far  enough  awav. 

"  Ned  !  "  he  cried  lightly.  "  Bless  him  ! 
He  can  '  carry  '  all,  and  welcome,  dear  old 
boy  !     I  wish  he  were  at  home  also." 

Then  he  kissed  his  mother  tenderly  on 
both  cheeks,  and  went  off  happily  to 
dress. 

Lady  Arabella  did  not  move.  She 
merely  raised  her  dress  from  force  of 
habit,  to  prevent  its  burning,  as  her  foot 
rested  on  the  fender. 

"  Ah,  Phil,  Phil !  "  she  mused,  lingering 
lovingly  on  the  syllable.  "  If  all  the 
world  were  like  you,  how  happy  we  might 
be!  But,  Sir  Edward  — and  Ned!  Lit- 
tle do  you  know  those  two.  Little  do 
you  know  with  whom  you  are  dealing ! " 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  her 
maid  entered. 

"  Miladi,  it  is  late.  Will  miladi  not 
dress?" 

Lady  Arabella  sighed  deeply. 
"Ah,  yes,  Annette.     I   was  forgetting 
the  time.     I  am  coming." 

Then  Lady  Arabella  went  away,  followed 
closely  by  Annette. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  drawing-room  at  Monkton  Hall  is 
a  very  fine  apartment.  It  overflows  with 
carved  oak  and  bric-a-brac. 

To  begin  with,  the  hall  is  an  ancient 
tower  —  what  is  known  in  the  Border 
Countrie  as  a  "  Peel-tower  "  —  very  strong, 
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very  massive,  very  fortress-like.  It  has 
probably  stood  a  great  many  sieges  in  its 
day,  and  has  been  used  on  the  defensive 
more  than  once,  if  legends  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. The  upper  rooms  were  the  keep; 
the  lower  ones  were  used  as  cattle  shelters 
in  the  old  foray-days  ;  their  ancient  char- 
acter still  clings  to  them.  This  Lady 
Arabella  has  turned  into  her  reception- 
room.  It  is  long  and  low,  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  and  walls  eight  feet  thick.  It  is 
quite  a  "show  "  room,  and  a  goodly  one 
in  which  to  entertain  guests. 

At  the  upper  end  a  bright  fire  burnt, 
casting  a  ruddy  light  all  over  the  walls 
and  the  arched  roof  —  on  the  oak  and  on 
the  pictures  —  and  above  all,  on  the  tall 
and  elegant  figure  of  Lady  Arabella,  and 
the  more  robust  and  rotund  one  of  Sir 
Edward,  as  they  stood  together  to  receive 
their  guests. 

Over  and  over  again  did  Lady  Arabella's 
eyes  turn  to  the  door.  She  dreaded  Phil's 
appearance,  and  yet  she  did  not  know  what 
she  could  do  to  soften  the  shock  his  entry 
would  be. 

Sir  Edward  trotted  to  and  fro  about  the 
room,  chatting  with  the  nice-looking  peo- 
ple. If  he  had  a  weakness  it  was  for 
good  looks  ;  as  a  rule,  we  do  care  most  for 
what  we  are  deficient  in.  Sir  Edward 
liked  handsome  women,  and  tall,  straight 
men  ;  and  he  liked  to  be  seen  with  them. 

Lady  Arabella  could  not  offend  him 
more  than  to  fill  her  rooms  with  plain  and 
dowdy  persons. 

Blanche,  who  was  just  then  talking  to 
old  Mr.  Stanton,  looked  very  fresh  and 
pretty  in  the  lovely  dress  that  acted  as  a 
foil  to  her  complexion.  Its  folds  swept 
the  ground  around  her  slight  figure,  mak- 
ing her  look  even  younger  than  her  years, 
while  the  tender  faint  peach-color,  and  the 
coil  of  pearls  round  the  fair  white  neck, 
made  her  an  indescribably  charming  pic- 
ture. 

Sir  Edward's  eyes  had  noted  his  daugh- 
ter's appearance ;  and  he  was  pleased. 
But  when  he  glanced  at  Lady  Arabella,  he 
felt  proud.  Scarcely  another  woman  in 
the  country-side  could  hold  her  own 
against  that  queenly  grace  and  manner. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  golden  velvet,  toned 
down  by  the  dusky  hue  of  some  priceless 
antique  lace,  an  heirloom  in  the  Monkton 
family;  while  on  her  neck  and  arms  she 
wore  the  famous  diamonds  that  were  the 
envy  of  all  who  beheld  them  ;  and  in  her 
hair  sparkled  the  dark  blood-red  coils  of 
Eastern  rubies. 

"  'Pon  my  word  I  "  said  Sir  Edward, 
"miladi  is  splendid   to-night.     Must  say 


something  nice  to  her  —  beats  any  woman 
here.  Jove !  she's  inconveniently  like 
that  scapegrace,  Phil."  Then  he  looked 
thoughtful  and  sad.  "Wish  the  lad  were 
a  little  bit  nearer,  at  any  rate.  The  other 
side  of  the  world  is  a  long  way  off.  Hullo, 
Con!"  he  added  aloud,  "you're  looking 
very  nice,  my  dear.  That's  a  smart  gown, 
ain't  it.?" 

He  put  up  his  glasses  to  see  it  the  bet- 
ter. He  liked  this  niece  to  do  honor  to 
the  family,  although  she  was  poor  and  de- 
pendent in  a  way  upon  him,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  parson,  being  far  too  heavily 
burdened  to  keep  his  girls  decently  at 
home.  Sir  Edward  always  felt  an  intoler- 
ant contempt  for  this  brother-in-law,  and, 
indirectly,  for  his  sister.  But  he  was  glad 
when  Lady  Arabella  brought  Constance 
Selwyn  home,  and  cared  for  her,  and  made 
much  of  her,  even  as  she  did  of  her  own 
child. 

When  he  noted  her  dress  just  now.  Con 
laughed.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  it  ad- 
mired, for  she  knew  she  looked  well  in  it. 
The  dress  was  very  simple,  but  therein 
lay  its  chief  charm  ;  it  was  a  work  of  deep- 
est art. 

Simplicity  itself  is  an  art  nowadays. 
We  pay  heavily  for  it.  Made  of  some 
pure  white  fabric,  with  a  knot  of  crimson 
roses,  and  a  large  red  feather  fan,  she 
looked  exceedingly  well;  and  she  smiled 
back  at  Sir  Edward. 

"Yes;  Aunt  Arab  gave  me  this  dress. 
It  is  smart,"  she  said,  in  high  good  hu- 
mor. 

Then  the  door  was  flung  open  —  wide 
open,  in  the  frankest  manner  possible  — 
and  a  tall  figure  entered. 

For  a  moment  the  room  danced  before 
the  eyes  of  two  widely  different  people  in 
it  —  Sir  Edward  and  Constance.  Then 
Sir  Edward  mechanically  put  on  his 
glasses. 

"It  is  you,  is  it,  Phil?"  he  asked 
doubtfully,  as  the  young  fellow  came 
quickly  across  the  room  to  him ;  and  Con- 
stance Selwyn  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen next. 

Then,  to  every  one's  intense  surprise, 
Phil  bent  his  handsome  head,  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  kissed  his  father  gravely  on  his 
round  old  face.  The  movement  was  so 
sudden,  and  so  unexpected,  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward, used  as  he  was  to  "  Phil's  ways," 
forgot  to  say  a  word,  and  could  only  hold 
his  son's  hand  in  his,  and  gaze  up  into  the 
grand  young  face  above  him  -so  wonder- 
fully like  his  mother's,  he  felt  —  without 
remembering  in  the  least  that  he  ought  Xo 
feel  extremely  angry. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lady  Arabella  gave  a  sigh 


of  im- 
mense relief.  She  was  standing  near  old 
Colonel  Clark- Winter,  the  rich  autocrat 
of  the  district,  and  she  saw  his  eyes  fol- 
low Phil's  movements  with  intensest  sur- 
prise. 

"Your  son  has  returned .?"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  inquiry.  "  Did  not  like  the  col- 
ony, I  suppose,  eh  ?  "  He,  too,  put  up  his 
eyeglass.  "  He's  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low. Lady  Arabella.  You  must  get  him 
married  —  eh  ?  " 

And  the  vision  of  six  unattached  Clark- 
Winters,  in  all  their  best  bibs  and  tuck- 
ers, with  their  best  go-to-meeting  smiles 
on  their  waxen  faces,  come  before  his 
mind. 

Lady  Arabella  smiled.  She,  also,  saw 
the  same  picture.  She  knew  what  Phil 
would  think  of  it. 

*'  Is  he  inclined  to  settle  down  ?  " 

Phil  "  settling  "  was  so  unlike  Phil  un- 
settled that  Lady  Arabella  smiled  again. 
But  she  answered  bravely,  "Oh,  yes;  I 
believe  he  is,"  and  then  proceeded  to  chat 
with  apparent  complacency  to  her  old 
enemy,  on  the  art  of  bringing  up  children, 
a  branch  of  education  in  which  he  had  had 
much  experience. 

The  dinner  passed  over  well,  no  little 
thanks  to  Phil,  who  had  a  fund  of  conver- 
sation ready,  and  if  at  times  he  romanced 
slightly  —  why,  is  that  not  a  temptation  to 
which  all  travellers  are  liable,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least  ?  Phil  was  no  excep- 
tion, at  all  events. 

He  followed  the  ladies  very  speedily  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  sang  song  after 
song  to  amuse  the  guests ;  and  then,  to 
amuse  himself,  he  stole  away  into  the 
large  conservatory  that  had  been  built 
outside  the  drawing-room,  with  a  doorway 
cut  through  the  eight-feet-thick  wall  of  the 
tower.     There  he  found  Constance. 

It  was  astonishing  what  cool  ways  Mr. 
Phil  possessed.  For  instance,  he  passed 
his  arm  composedly  round  this  young 
lady's  waist  and  smiled  calmly  down  into 
her  troubled  eyes,  and  with  a  gentle  whiff 
of  breath  blew  her  curls  to  right  and  to  left, 
until  they  revealed  a  nice  white  spot  of 
forehead  on  which  he  could  leave  a  kiss. 

"  Ah,  Phil,"  said  Constance  sadly,  "  this 
is  all  very  well ;  but  —  aprls  ?  " 

"'Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.'  I  don't  suppose  you  are  pre- 
pared to  deny  that,  are  you.  Con  ?  " 

"  We  have  had  so  many  evil  days,"  she 
murmured.  "  We  shall  have  so  many 
more.     What  next  ?  " 


!  "  That  question  I  hope  to  leave  unan- 
swered until  the  Greek  Kalends.  Why 
disturb  ourselves  ?  " 

"Yes,  Phil,"  said  she,  drawing  herself 
back  a  step  or  two.  "Yes,  Phil,  that's 
all  very  well ;  but  it  cannot  go  on." 

"  It  can,  in  my  case  ;  and  in  yours  too, 
if  —  you  use  your  judgment." 

"  Have  I  any,  Phil  .-*  "  she  asked  sadly. 

"Hear  that!"  he  cried  gaily.  "Hear 
that,  ye  gods  !  Has  she  any  judgment  ? 
If  she  hasn't  —  who  has  ?  " 

"  I  have  shown  it  so  powerfully,  haven't 
I?" 

"  Let  us  sit  down,  and  have  a  talk,"  said 
he,  by  way  of  leaving  an  unpleasant  subject. 
Phil  was  ever  ready  at  that  sort  of  thing. 

They  sat  down  on  a  low  seat,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tall  palms  that  made  the 
conservatory  so  lovely;  and  with  sweet 
odors  stealing  softly  from  unseen  roses, 
"  made  believe  "  that  they  were  supremely 
happy  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  the 
girl  lifted  her  head  from  his  shoulder, 
and  laid  her  hand  firmly  there  instead. 

"Phil!  — dear  Phil!  let  me  tell  her,  if 
you  will  not —  I  beg  of  you." 

Phil  moved  uneasily.  He  hated  pain, 
trouble,  worry  of  any  kind.  He  had  re- 
turned home,  like  the  prodigal,  and  the 
fatted  calf  had  been  killed  —  if  not  exactly 
in  his  honor,  at  least  conveniently  in  time 

—  and   Phil  had  settled  down  most  com- 
fortably in  his  own  mind  ;  and  then  — — 

Con  was  too  provoking.  It  was  enough, 
as  he  said,  "  to  make  a  saint  angry."  And 
he  was  no  saint. 

So  he  frowned  a  little,  and  looked  a? 
fierce  as  he  could. 

Constance  put  up  her  white  hand,  and 
calmly  effaced  the  frown. 

'■'Let  me  do  it,  Phil!"  she  whispered 
once  more. 

"Not  to-night.  I'll  see  about  it.  I'll 
do  it  myself,  Con,"  he  replied,  and  then 
there  came  an  interruption  in  the  person 
of  Colonel  Clark-Winter,  who  was  the 
most  obtuse  man  that  ever  lived,  and  who 
seated  himself  with  unblushing  effrontery 
on  a  wicker  chair  in  front  of  the  two. 

Constance  had  retired  to  one  corner  of 
the  seat,  and  Phil  lounged  in  another,  the 
colonel,  seated  immediately  before  them, 
formed  his  own  conclusions. 

"They  don't  agree,  these  two.  Quar- 
relled perhaps.  Doesn't  matter  to  me. 
Mustget  him  to  think  of—  Helen  !  Helen 
will  suit  him  to  perfection.     H'm,  —  hum, 

—  humph."  He  cleared  his  throat.  "You 
young  folks  like  to  be  cool.  Nice  place 
this  of  your  mother's."  He  looked  round 
complacently.     "  We  must  have  you  up  at 
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the  Hermitage,  Mr.  Phil.  You  must  dine 
with  us  next  week.  Miss  Selwyn  too,  I 
hope."  The  colonel  bowed  pleasantly. 
He  had  made  a  tremendous  "  pot "  of 
money  in  business,  and  was  colonel  of 
militia  ;  so  he  gave  himself  unlimited  airs, 
which  amused  Lady  Arabella  and  Phil. 
"  Lady  Arabella  has  promised  to  come." 

He  saw  Phil  as  a  prospective  "lion," 
and  was  glad  he  was  going  to  act  as  show- 
man first  of  all. 

"You  must  give  us  some  information 
regarding  the  —  h'm  —  the  colony.  Ha, 
ha !  we  shall  have  you  as  great  a  diploma- 
tist as  Mr.  Monkton  very  soon." 

Somehow  the  mention  of  Ned's  name 
made  Phil  moody.  He  made  some  sort  of 
reply  to  the  colonel,  not  caring  much  what 
he  said. 

"Fortunately  the  old  boy  likes  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  best,"  said  Phil 
later  on,  when  he  thought  his  promise 
over.  "Perhaps  he  never  heard  what  I 
said.  A  precious  lot  I  know  about  the 
colony!  Oh,  hang  it!  I  do  know  where 
the  cheapest  dinners  can  be  had,  and 
where  you  can  lodge  at  the  lowest  rate 
with  comfort.  That's  about  all  !  Never 
mind.  I'll  go  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage. 
Con  will  be  there,  bless  her!  1  have 
hardly  had  a  moment's  talk  with  her,  after 
all  this  long  time." 

Colonel  Clark-Winter  talked  on  in  his 
babbling  kind  of  way  for  some  time.  He 
knew  a  little  of  Australia  too,  it  turned 
out,  and  his  information  differed  from 
Phil's,  which  made  it  interesting  —  very 
^  to  the  young  man.  The  colonel  aired 
his  knowledge  peacefully,  while  Con- 
stance crept  softly  back  to  the  room;  and 
Phil,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head,  and  his  feet  crossed,  made  himself 
as  happy  as  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances—  and  heard  very  little  of  his 
friend's  narrative. 

In  truth,  he  was  really  thinking  for 
once  in  his  life  —  poor  Phil!  Circum- 
stances had  always  been  hard  upon  him  ; 
they  were  harder  than  ever  just  now.  He 
had  returned,  and,  by  sheer  force,  had 
made  his  return  turn  out  well,  even  with 
^clat,  and  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph 
Constance  interferes  and  troubles  him. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  Phil,  shaking  his 
head.  "What  shall  I  do  to  quiet  her? 
My  mother  is  a  dear  creature;  but  she, 
alas!  has  ♦  hopes,' which  I  am  compelled 
to  disappoint.  It's  a  bad  business  alto- 
gether." 

Much  to  Phil's  relief.  Lady  Arabella 
felt  it  her  duty  to  look  after  him  that 
evening.     Perhaps   she  would    not    have 


done  so  had  she  known  that  he  was  with 
Colonel  Clark- Winter ;  but  fearing  she 
knew  not  what,  she  came  in  search. 

"  Phil ! "  she  exclaimed  in  accents  of 
surprise,  when  she  saw  him.  "What  is 
the  matter?" 

"  I  believe  I  am,"  said  the  colonel,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  shadows.  "I  am  keeping 
your  son  from  more  agreeable  concerns,  I 
fear.  Lady  Arabella." 

She  smiled  quietly. 

"  Ah,  no ;  he  could  not  do  better  than 
talk  to  you  from  time  to  time,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  that  implied  many  things.  "I 
did  not  see  you  at  first,  and  was — sur- 
prised —  at  finding  him  alone." 

Phil  looked  up  merrily,  giving  her  a 
quick,  sharp  glance. 

"  My  mother  always  gives  me  credit  for 
more  than  is  in  me,  colonel.  She  believes 
in  her  son  to  the  extent  of  thinking  he 
could  always  do  something  —  wrong — if 
he  chose.     I  am  not  Ned,  you  see." 

The  colonel  grew  quite  paternal. 

He  put  his  shaky  old  hand  on  the  young 
fellow's  arm. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  matrimony  is  clearly  the 
thing  to  keep  you  at  home.  A  nice  house 
and  a  decent  little  place,  with  a  comely 
woman  at  the  head  of  it,  is  worth  all  the 
rest  of  our  counsels  and  so  forth." 

He  grew  quite  eloquent,  and  might  have 
said  much  more,  only  that  Lady  Arabella 
drew  her  son's  arm  within  her  own  hastily, 
and  took  a  step  or  two  in  the  direction  of 
the  room,  saying  to  the  colonel  over  her 
shoulder:  — 

"Phil  must  come  and  see  you,  and  get 
some  good  advice.  He  will  be  dull  at 
home  nowadays.  It  would  have  been 
different  if  Ned  had  been  here." 

Then  a  blaze  of  light  met  them  through 
the  deep  passage,  and  the  sound  of  music 
reached  their  ears. 

In  the  distance  Constance  Selwyn  was 
singing  very  softly  and  beautifully,  and 
her  rich  contralto  voice  was  nowhere 
heard  to  greater  perfection  than  at  Monk- 
ton.  Phil  sauntered  idly  in  her  direction, 
and  Colonel  Clark-Winter's  brow  dark- 
ened. 

"  Your  son  seems  to  pay  that  young 
lady  some  attention,"  he  observed,  as  both 
Lady  Arabella  and  he  came  to  a  stand  by 
the  door  through  which  they  had  entered. 

Lady  Arabella  looked  over  to  the  piano, 
and  said  gently  :  — 

"They  were  brought  up  together." 

"  Is  this  to  be  always  her  home,  then  ?  " 

"I  —  suppose  so.  I  —  really  do  not 
know.  It  will  be  —  if  she  marries  Ed- 
ward, I  believe." 
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She  turned  to  him  as  she  spoke  ;  but  it 
was  very  unlike  Lady  Arabella  to  stammer 
so  much  over  a  few  harmless  remarks. 

Colonel  Clark-Winter  marked  her  hesi- 
tation ;  he  followed  up  the  conversation. 

"Are  you  doubtful  as  to  whether  she 
will — or  will  not? "he  asked  grimly. 

"Will  — what?" 

"  Marry  Mr.  Monkton  ?  " 

"  It  is,  of  course,  problematical.  You 
cannot  make  young  people  act  as_y^«  like, 
can  you  ?  " 

"  Mine  are  obliged  to  do  so." 

The  stern  emphasis  of  his  words  made 
Lady  Arabella  look  across  to  the  young 
Clark-Winters  who  were  present.  And 
she  felt  more  compassion  for  them  at  that 
moment,  than  at  any  other  before  —  or 
since. 

"  Constance  Selwyn  is  entirely  beyond 
ray  control,"  she  said,  with  a  proud  air 
that  became  her  well. 

"But  your  son,  I  take  it,  is  not.  And 
is  it  not  rather  impolitic  to  throw  her  so 
much  in  the  society  of  one  son  when  the 
other  is  away?" 

"  We  are  expecting  Edward  home  this 
week,"  she  said  gravely. 

The  old  warrior  smiled  approvingly. 

"That  is  good  hearing!  Let  us  hope 
his  visit  will  be  a  long  one." 

"  I  don't  know,"  sighed  Lady  Arabella. 
"  He  comes  seldom,  and  stays  a  very 
short  time  —  too  short  for  me.  But,  I 
suppose  we  are  rather  quiet  people,  and 
he  is  used  to  a  bigger  world." 

The  colonel's  smile  deepened.  He  was 
sincerely  glad  to  hear  that  Edward  Monk- 
ton  was  coming  home,  no  matter  for  how 
short  a  time  ;  sincerely  glad,  also,  that  it 
was  on  the  cards  that  he  should  marry 
Constance.  He  would  not  fail  to  be 
charmed  with  her,  that  went  without  say- 
ing. For  himself,  he  liked  Phil.  He  did 
more.     He  coveted  Phil. 

The  Clark-Winters  were  rich  in  the 
matter  of  daughters,  but  they  had  no 
sons  ;  and  to  remedy  this,  a  son-in-law  was 
the  next  best  thing.  The  colonel  set  his 
heart  on  Phil. 

"  Edward  Monkton  is  all  very  well," 
said  he,  "  but  I  like  big  men  — ■  something 
to  show  for  my  money — Helen  is  tall, 
she  wants  a  tall  man  ;  yes,"  looking  at  him 
critically  as  he  leaned  over  the  piano  to 
look  into  Constance's  eyes.  "Yes,  Phil 
is  the  kind  of  young  fellow  to  please 
me." 

Poor  Phil  again  !  And  he  was  so  happy 
just  now  —  even  though  he  could  not  in- 
duce Constance  to  acknowledge  that  she 
was  wild  with  delight  at  seeing  him. 


"  I  have  a  conscience,"  said  she  de-^ 
murely.  "And  it  urges  me  to  say  you 
would  have  done  more  wisely  by  remain- 
ing in  Australia." 

"  And  I,  too,  have  developed  a  con- 
science, and  it  tells  me  I  did  rightly  in 
returning  to  look  after  you." 

Their  eyes  met  —  eloquent  dark  eyes  — 
to  which  words  were  unnecessary. 

Phil  went  round  to  her  side. 

"Con!"  he  whispered.  "My  little 
Con!" 

"  I  am  going  to  sing,"  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  grave  remonstrance.  "  Listen ! 
This  is  a  favorite  of  Aunt  Arab's.  You 
will  like  it." 

Sometimes,  dear,  beside  the  rippling  river. 
In  the  twilight  when  the  shadows  linger 
low, 
And  across  the  misty  moorland  echoes  ever 
All  the  tender  love  that  blessed  me  years 
ago, 
And  mem'ries  come  to  charm  me  into  glad- 
ness, 
With  dreams  of  old  that  fade  into  the  light. 
Your  voice  I  hear  amid  my  life's  long  sadness,. 
Your  face  I  see,  a  guiding  star  by  night. 

And  it's  sometimes,  only  sometimes,. 

Thro'  the  stillness  and  the  pain. 
As  I  linger  'mid  the  shadows, 

That  I  hear  your  voice  again. 

Sometimes,  dear,  beside  the  rippling  river, 
When  the  night-breeze  murmurs  from  the 
far-away. 
Sighing  for  the  days  gone  by  forever, 
Dreaming  of  the  heart's  love-music,  hushed 
for  aye  — 
Sometimes,  dear,  I  seem  to  see  you  standing 
And  I  feel,  amid  the  gloom  your  guiding 
hand, 
All  my  sadness  into  song  beguiling, 

As   once  more   beside  the  rippling  stream 
we  stand. 

And  it's  sometimes,  only  sometimes. 

That  I  see  your  face  once  more, 
With  its  tender  smile  to  guide  me 

To  the  peaceful  Heavenly  shore, 
Where  'tis  always,  always,  darling, 

Always  resting  after  pain. 
In  the  never-changing  gladness. 

When  our  hearts  shall  meet  again. 

"It  is  a  sad  song,"  said  Phil,  after  a 
long  pause,  when  she  had  ended.  "Sing 
something  brighter,  dear." 

Her  fingers  strayed  over  the  notes, 
touching  first  one  chord  and  then  an- 
other, with  a  sort  of  lingering  love  for  the 
suggestions  of  melody  which  they  im- 
parted. She  seemed,  with  head  bent 
down,  to  be  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
notes. 

"  I  like  it,"  she  said  presently. 

"That   song?     And  so  do   I — only  — 
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it  is  my  first  night  at  home,  love.  Sing 
me  something  for  myself." 

The  voice  was  low  and  caressing,  there 
was  no  resisting  it. 

Constance  dared  not  look  up.  She  let 
herself  drift  with  the  hour,  and  poured  out 
her  heart  in  the  passionate  words  he  was 
longing  to  hear.  She  sang  so  that  none 
could  help  hearing,  and  a  hush  fell  over 
the  room  ;  and  the  wonderful  throbbing 
melody  pulsated  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  hung  over  her,  hardly  daring  to  move, 
lest  he  should  destroy  the  spell. 

The  evening  passed  like  a  dream,  and  at 
last  it  was  all  over.  The  last  guests  had 
rolled  away  over  the  silent  moorlands,  and 
the  Tower  was  quiet  once  more. 

Two  figures  stood  behind  the  motion- 
less "  man  "  in  armor,  and  the  moonbeams 
strayed  over  both  lovingly. 

He  drew  her  close  to  him. 

"My  darling!"  he  whispered  passion- 
ately.    "At  last  I  have  you  all  to  myself 

—  and  even  now  you  are  shaking  for  fear 
of  others  !" 

"  Oh,  Phil !  if  they  came  —  if  they  saw 

—  what  would  they  say  ?  " 

"  My  dearest  dear,"  cried  the  unabashed 
Phil.  "  I  don't  care  two  pins.  I  would 
behave  like  this  before  them  all." 

"You  wouldn't!"  she  retorted,  with  a 
laugh. 

They  stood  talking  for  some  moments, 
then,  as  if  a  sudden  recollection  had  come 
to  her,  Constance  started. 

"  Oh,  Phil !  "  she  cried  hastily.  "  Such 
bad  news  !     Ned  is  coming  home." 

And  once  again  the  sunlight  broke  over 
Phil's  face,  as  he  repeated  the  words  he 
had  previously  used  to  his  mother  with 
reference  to  Ned. 

"Dear  old  boy,  bless  him!  I  am  in 
luck!" 

Constance  drew  back  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

"Phil!"  she  cried.  "Do  you  mean 
it?" 

"  Mean  it  ?  I  should  rather  think  I  do. 
I'm  as  glad  as  I  can  be,  that's  all." 

Constance  laughed.  Then  she  looked 
grave,  and  took  hold  of  both  his  hands, 
looking  into  his  dark  eyes  with  her  cooler 
grey  ones. 

"Phil,  my  dear  old  Phil!"  she  said 
gently,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  tears 
in  her  voice.  "You  are  either  a  saint  — 
or  —  forgive  me,  Phil  — ■  a  fool !  Which 
are  you  ?" 

"  An't  please  your  majesty  —  neither  !  " 
was  the  instant  rejoinder.  "A  saint  is  an 
inconvenient  kind  of  creature  to  keep 
knocking  about  a  house.     He  ought  to 


live  permanently  on  a  shelf  above  your 
head.  And  a  fool  is  a  nuisance,  always  in 
the  way.  No,  my  dear,  your  Phil  is 
neither,  he  is  an  ass,  I  grant  you.  I  am 
modest,  you  perceive;  and  he  is  only  an 
erring,  sinful  kind  of  a  wretch  after  all. 
You  know  that,  don't  you,  Con  .?  " 

"  I  know  this,"  and  she  drew  down  his 
head,  and  kissed  him  tenderly.  "  I  have 
my  own  opinions  —  I  must  live,  and  wait, 
and  see  —  whether  you  are  a  greater  saint, 
or,"  and  she  laughed  a  little,  "a  greater 
fool.  Good-night,  Phil.  God  bless  you, 
and  God  keep  all  harm  from  us  both, 
dear." 

"Amen!  "he  echoed,  with  many  addi- 
tions needless  to  be  recounted. 

But  in  Constance's  heart  there  was  a 
weight  of  care,  "  Ned  is  coming  home. 
Ned  is  coming  home,"  she  kept  on  re- 
peating, without  one  grain  of  pleasure  in 
the  repetition.  "  And  what  is  to  become 
of  us  ?  " 

What,  indeed,  little  mistress  Con?  No 
one  knew,  not  even  Colonel  Clark-Winter, 
not  even  Lady  Arabella. 

It  was  a  perplexed  little  head  that 
sought  its  pillow.  A  perplexed  mind  that 
found  refuge  in  sleep.  But  all  through 
the  night  she  was  pursued  by  a  phantom, 
a  goblin  of  ill-omen — ^and  this  elf  took 
the  face  and  the  form  of  Edward  Monk- 
ton. 

"  What  a  shame  !  What  a  libel !  "  Phil 
would  have  said  —  probably  did  S2iy  the 
next  morning,  when  he  was  told. 

But  of  course  it  was  Phil  who  said  so. 
Who  else  could  it  be? 

CHAPTER  v. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Monkton  arrived,  and 
his  arrival  was  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  Phil. 

The  carriage  met  him  at  the  station  — a 
mile  and  a  half  away  —  and  the  stout 
horses  brought  him  in  triumph  home. 
Every  old  woman,  and  every  toddling 
child  knew  that  he  was  coming,  and  was 
on  the  lookout  for  his  arrival.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  to  greet  him. 

Poor  Phil  had  been  found  wandering 
about  the  market-town  on  his  way  to  a 
cab-stand.  Cabs  are  good  enough  for 
prodigals.  The  carriage-and-pair  are  fit- 
test for  the  hope  of  the  family. 

And  Ned  looked  his  part  to  perfection. 
He  was  a  very  correct  young  fellow,  his 
luggage  in  beautiful  order,  his  "man," 
faultlessly  attired,  behind  him. 

Sir  Edward,  who  was  on  the  platform, 
greeted  him  with  outstretched  hand,  and 
his    son,    with    a    grave    smile,    took   it 
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warmly,  but  yet  not  with  the  warmth  of 
Phil.  He  would  no  more  have  kissed  his 
old  father  than  he  would  have  flown,  and 
certainly  not  in  public. 

He  gave  Lady  Arabella  his  cheek  dec- 
orously. She  was  his  mother,  so  much 
he  could  concede. 

Then  he  pulled  his  cuffs  down,  and 
pruned  himself  up.  It  was  always  the 
diplomatist  you  saw  when  you  looked  at 
Edward  Monkton  the  younger.  He  never 
forgot  himself.  The  station-master  re- 
ceived a  gracious  nod  —  Phil  had  nearly 
wrung  his  hand  off — and  the  old  fat 
coachman,  Stephen,  only  had  a  "  How 
are  you,  Stephen  ?  "  hurled  up  at  him  with 
gravity  and  studied  politeness,  where  if  it 
had  been  Phil 


« 


If  it   'ud    'a  been  t'  other 


said 


Stephen,  as  he  gave  the  horses  an  extra 
flick  of  special  severity;  "he'd  'a  held 
out  of  his  hand,  an'  he'd  *a  said,  '  How 
are  yer .?  I  am  glad  to  be  at  home  agin  ! ' 
He's  a  man^  he  is !  "  said  the  old  coach- 
man angrily.  "  This  'un  is  a  lump  of 
ice  ! " 

"  Is  Constance  here  ?  "  asked  the  "  lump 
of  ice  "  with  calmness  as  they  were  rolling 
along  by  the  side  of  the  moor,  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  Border  scen- 
ery. 

Lady  Arabella  smiled  and  sighed  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  Yes,  she  is." 

The  same  thought  darted  at  once  into 
the  minds  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  son. 

"  Why  is  she  not  with  us  .?  " 

"  She  did  not  know  we  had  left,"  said 
Lady  Arabella,  answering  the  unspoken 
thought.  "  We  came  away  in  such  a 
hurry." 

Edward  Monkton  leaned  back  serenely, 
and  looked  about  approvingly. 

"The  game  seems  plentiful,"  he  ob- 
served graciously,  with  a  lordly  air,  and 
his  father  replied  almost  obsequiously. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  indeed.  You  will  have 
some  capital  sport,  I  assure  you,  later  on." 

"  New  keeper  good  ?  " 

"  Excellent.     Could  not  be  better." 

Then  they  were  all  three  silent,  and  at 
the  next  turn,  the  Tower  came  in  sight. 

On  the  steps  stood  Constance  with 
Blanche  and  Phil,  and  Edward  Monkton's 
€yes  brightened  as  they  rested  upon  Con. 

He  advanced  to  her  with  that  old-fash- 
ioned courtesy,  which  won  him  so  much 
approval  in  courtly  circles  ;  and  Constance 
smiled  frankly  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

To  Blanche  was  vouchsafed  as  much  of 
his  cheek  as  his  mother  had  touched. 
She  was  his  sister,  and  men  are  bound  to 


exhibit  some  slight  feeling  for  these  use- 
ful relatives  —  once  in  a  "  blue  moon." 

But  he  started  when  he  saw  Phil. 

"  Phil !  "  he  exclaimed,  for  once  moved 
out  of  his  ordinary  tones. 

And  Phil,  as  usual,  bent  down  and  gave 
him  a  brotherly  salute  that  might  have 
been  heard  beyond  the  gates. 

"I  thought  you  were  in —in — 'Aus- 
tralia!" ejaculated  the  diplomatist,  when 
he  recovered  his  breath  and  his  "pose." 

"And  so  I  was  —  once  upon  a  time," 
said  unrepentant  Phil,  in  a  rollicking  tone. 
"  But  I  thought  better  of  it.  Come  along, 
Ned,  and  I'll  take  you  to  your  room." 

The  housekeeper  and  some  of  the  upper 
servants  were  in  the  hall  to  do  honor  to 
the  heir,  and  Edward  Monkton  acknowl- 
edged their  presence  with  a  nod  or  two,  as 
he  followed  his  brother's  steps,  but  in  his 
own  room  he  thawed  a  little. 

"  Phil,  "  he  said  with  more  empresse- 
ntent  than  Phil  had  ever  heard  him  use 
before.  "  Phil,  that's  the  loveliest  girl 
I've  seen  ! " 

"Who?"  asked  the  younger  brother 
cautiously. 

"  Who  ?  "  —  he  stared  —  "  where  are 
your  eyes,  that  you  ask  such  a  question .? 
Constance  Selwyn,  of  course.  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  lovely  before." 

Phil  colored  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as 
he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out, 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  sill  as  he  stood. 

Then  he  turned  back  into  the  room 
again,  all  sunshine  and  warmth  as  before. 

"Yes,"  he  said  gaily,  "she  is,  and  as 
good  as  she  is  beautiful.  She  is  longing 
to  see  your  sketches,  and  to  hear  you  sing. 
She  has  not  heard  you  since  she  was  a 
little,  tiny  girl,  you  know  —  and  that  is  a 
long  time  ago." 

Edward  Monkton  smiled  indulgently. 

"  Not  so  very  long  ago,  I  fancy.  She 
would  make  a  sensation  abroad,  Phil." 

"She  made  one  in  London,  I  can  tell 
you,"  cried  the  enthusiast,  waxing  warm 
in  generous  praise.  "And  yet  she  came 
back  here  as  simple  and  as  nice  as  any 
two-year-old  !  Oh,  the  wonder  of  it  in 
these  days  1  " 

Edward  Monkton  mused  quietly. 

"Is  she  staying  here  at  present?"  he 
asked  his  brother. 

"  Yes,  for  some  time." 

The  elder  nodded  his  head.  That  was 
well ;  it  exactly  suited  his  views.  He  sat 
down  to  meditate  when  Phil  left  him, 
choosing  a  large  deep  chair  for  his  dream- 
ings,  which  he  drew  up  to  the  hearth  on 
which  a  tire  of  pine  logs  were  crackling 
and  kindling. 
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Mr.  Monkton  looked  into  the  flames, 
picturing  his  future  as  he  saw  it  there.  It 
was  an  attractive  future,  although  widely 
different  from  what  he  had  originally 
chosen  and  planned. 

Edward  Monkton  was  not  a  "marrying 
man,"  his  friends  had  kindly  agreed. 
Friends,  as  a  rule,  do  settle  these  little 
points  for  us  without  much  ado;  they  also 
obligingly  select  our  "partners,"  and  ar- 
range details  of  personal  or  family  diffi- 
culty with  complacent  kindliness. 

All  these  things  our  friends  do  for  us 
out  of  pure  good-will.  So  kind  of  them, 
so  thoughtful,  so  —  comprehensive  word 
—  so  nice  / 

Edward  Monkton's  friends  had  arranged 
a  good  many  trifling  details  of  his  life  and 
career  for  him,  after  this  fashion.  Now, 
he  dreamed  of  upsetting  all  this  ;  which 
was  very  needless  trouble  on  his  part,  of 
course. 

He  could  do  nothing  but  sit  and  gaze 
into  the  fire,  and  dream  of  the  face  he 
had  seen;  Constance  Selwyn's  face  —  the 
most  beautiful  one  he  had  seen,  he  re- 
peated, since  he  had  left  Darmstadt. 

His  resolution  was  soon  taken;  and 
then,  with  a  quick  glance  at  his  watch, 
Edward  Monkton  rose  to  prepare  for  din- 
ner. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phil  was  having  the 
most  uncomfortable  half  hour  he  ever  re- 
membered having. 

Something  in  Ned's  manner  vexed  him 
as  he  had  not  been  vexed  before. 

He  strode  about  his  room  restlessly; 
and  then,  all  at  once,  he  sat  down  by  the 
window. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"Con  is  right;  I  am  one.  Can  he  see 
her,  and  not  admire  her  .?  Of  course  not. 
Who  could?  And  here  I  must  vex  my 
jealous  old  heart  because  he  thinks  she  is 
lovely.  Phil,  my  boy,  do  you  know,  I 
believe  you  are  losing  the  few  wits  you 
originally  possessed." 

And  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  he  went 
into  his  evening  dress,  making  vigorous 
resolutions  all  the  time  to  encourage  his 
brother's  admiration,  if  by  that  means  he 
could  put  Con  on  a  better  footing  with  his 
father. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity  that  we  are  a  couple 
of  penniless  urchins!"  said  he,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  walked  out  into  the  corridor. 
"We  must  make  up  to  Ned,  and  win  him 
over  to  our  side.  It  will  be  the  only  way 
to  insure  success." 

And  finding  Constance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  stole  his  arm  about  her  waist  as 
he  whispered  :  — 


"  Mind  that  you  are  good  to  Ned,  dar- 
ling. He  holds  the  key  to  the  position, 
you  know,  the  /'^/<?r  swears  by  his  opin- 
ions, and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
stand  well  with  him." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  like  your  pattern, 
Ned,  dear,"  she  whispered  in  reply. 
Then,  seeing  the  shocked  look  on  his  face, 
she  added  :  "  But,  you  see,  I  do  not  know 
him  so  well,  do  I  ?  When  I  do,  I  shall 
probably  change  my  mind,  and  think  dif- 
ferently." 

"Of  course  you  will,"  he  assented 
brightly.  "  Ned  is  wonderfully  clever, 
and  a  thoroughly  good  fellow  all  the  way 
through.  You  cannot  fail  to  like  him.  I 
am  nowhere  when  he  comes  in." 

"  Tastes  differ,  Phil." 

"Yours  may  —  I  shall  not  object  to 
that.  But  the  world,  and  those  who  know, 
predict  a  bright  future  for  Ned.  He  will 
be  a  big  Someone  before  he  dies  ;  while 
I,  chlrie,  am  only  the  failure  of  the  fam- 
ily. You  see  the  sort  of  being  I  am  — 
how  could  you  choose  me  ?  " 

"We  do  not  talk  of  failures  until  the 
end  comes,"  said  she,  nestling  closely  to 
his  side.  "No,  Phil,  you  are  «^/ a  failure, 
whatever  you  may  please  to  say." 

Then  Phil  threw  back  his  head,  while 
he  held  her  tightly.  His  eye  kindled,  he 
stood  erect. 

"Some  day,  dear,  there  will  come  for 
us  —  happiness  and  perfect  love,  in  which 
we  can  be  content.  You  will  not  tire  of 
waiting,  will  you?"  He  looked  down 
into  the  sweet,  clear  grey  eyes  that  were 
so  true  and  so  patient.  "You  will  not 
'weary  in  well-doing,'  will  you?" 

"Will  I,  indeed?  How  dare  you  ask 
me?"  And  the  bright,  mocking  smile 
flashed  back  upon  him.  "Am  I  not  wait- 
ing all  the  time?" 

"  True,  indeed.  But  does  it  seem  long, 
Con?" 

"It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning, 
dear,"  she  replied  evasively.  "  Brighter 
days  are  in  store  for  us,  you  will  see." 

"God  grant  it,"  he  said  gently,  and  as 
Ned  entered  the  room  the  two  moved  fur- 
ther away  from  each  other. 

Ned  saw  nothing  suspicious  in  their 
manner,  and  he  was  bent  on  being  gra- 
cious. 

He  advanced,  holding  a  spray  of  deli- 
cate blossoms  in  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  wear  these  ?  "  he  asked  gen- 
tly, "  they  are  not  particularly  lovely,  but 
they  are  the  best  these  houses  seem  to 
produce." 

She  took  them  with  a  little  look  of  apol- 
ogy at  Phil,  but  his  bright  smile  reassured 
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her,  and  she  rewarded  the  donor  with  a 
merry  glance  of  thanks  as  she  said,  — 

"You  must  not  abuse  the  Tower  or  any- 
thing it  contains.  That  is  high  treason 
hereabouts.  Everything  at  Monkton  is 
perfection." 

He  bowed  gravely. 

"  I  will  remember,"  he  said,  "  and  your 
word  shall  be  law.  You  are  very  good  to 
think  so  kindly  of  us." 

Then  he  commenced  to  chat  with  them 
both  about  ordinary  topics  in  a  pleasant 
and  genial  way ;  and  presently  other 
guests  came  in  with  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Arabella. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Dad,"  said  Phil  the  next  naoming,  as 
they  were  walking  down-stairs  to  break- 
fast. "  Dad,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  se- 
cret." 

"Bless  me,  Phil,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ed- 
ward, as  he  settled  his  glasses  on  his 
nose.  "But  you've  chosen  a  very  inop- 
portune moment.  We  will  arrive  at  the 
breakfast-room  door  in  a  moment." 

"I  always  make  my  strokes  in  a  hurry." 

"Very  well,"  sighed  his  father.  "Say 
on,  only  make  short  work  of  it." 

"Dad,"  said  Phil,  taking  his  father's 
arm  affectionately,  "  I  want  to  marry  — 
Constance.     How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  " 

To  say  Sir  Edward  was  astonished  is  to 
give  a  feeble  estimate  of  his  state  of  mind. 

His  small  round  eyes  stared  at  Phil  in 
the  most  absolute  amazement ;  and  the 
same  feeling  deprived  him  of  his  usual 
fluency  of  speech. 

He  gasped  and  sputtered  ;  had  it  been 
any  one  else  who  had  presumed  to  tell  him 
such  a  thing,  he  would  have  been  furious  ; 
as  it  was  only  Phil  who  had  been  so  auda- 
cious he  only  gnashed  his  teeth  and  looked 
unutterable  things. 

Phil  patted  his  arm  good-humoredly. 

"  I  know,  dad,  I  know,"  he  murmured 
encouragingly,  "  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
bit  of  a  bother,  at  first.  You  will  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  idea  after  a  time.  How  is 
it  to  be  managed?" 

When  Sir  Edward  recovered  his  speech, 
he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  rage.  But  by 
degrees  it  dawned  upon  him  that  that 
would  not  be  the  right  course  to  adopt 
with  Phil.     It  never  had  been. 

He  tried  another  plan. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,"  he 
asked  gravely,  "  what  are  your  prospects 
in  the  near  future  ?" 

Phil  laughed. 

"I  have  none,"  he  replied,  after  his 
mirth  had  spent  itself. 


PHIL. 


"Then  —  Aave some  —  thd.t is a\\.  When 
you  have  —  come  and  talk  to  me.  Before 
that  —  it  is  impudence  to  dream  of  drag- 
ging a  girl  down  to  poverty;  that's  all, 
Phil.  There's  my  advice;  I  make  you  a 
present  of  it." 

For  once  Phil  looked  grave. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I 
will  think  it  over." 

"Ay,  do,"  said  Sir  Edward,  glad  that 
the  discussion  was  over.  In  reality  it  was 
just  beginning,  but  Sir  Edward  did  not 
know  that. 

The  two  men  turned  in  at  the  open 
door,  and  Phil  busied  himself  in  pouring 
out  tea.  None  of  the  ladies  were  down 
yet.  Sir  Edward  liked  these  little  minis- 
trations on  the  part  of  his  tall  son  ;  they 
flattered  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  feel  that 
Phil  liked  them  too. 

By  degrees  he  began  to  feel  more  kindly 
towards  the  young  man.  "  Phil,"  he  said, 
as  he  buttoned  up  his  driving-coat  and 
put  on  his  gloves.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do  for  you.  I  will  watch  you.  If  you 
make  an  effort  to  help  yourself,  I  will 
help  you.  There,  I'll  say  no  more.  A 
nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink,  you  know." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Phil  replied  as  be- 
fore.    "  I  will  think  it  over." 

He  watched  his  father  drive  away,  and 
lighting  a  cigar,  he  walked  slowly  away  to 
the  river. 

"  I'll  think  it  all  over  to-day,  and  decide. 
Dear  little  girl !  I  must  make  myself 
more  of  a  man  for  her  sake." 

He  reached  the  river,  and  strolled  along 
as  far  as  the  mill.  It  was  very  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  bright. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  abroad  again,"  he 
said.  "I  think  I'll  try  the  same  dodge 
over  here.  There's  Brook's  farm  standing 
empty.  Suppose  I  have  a  shy  at  M«/,  and 
see  what  I  can  make  of  it.  Why  shouldn't 
a  man  farm  in  England  on  the  same  lines 
as  he  would  abroad.-*  He  might  make  it 
pay.     I've  a  very  good  mind  to  try." 

Then  a  sharp  cry  came  on  the  wind  to 
his  ears  —  once  —  twice  — 

Phil  flung  away  his  cigar. 

"Some  one  in  trouble,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  answered  with  a  shout.  "  I'm  with 
you,"  he  called  aloud  as  he  ran  down  to 
the  water's  edge.     "  Where  are  you  ?  " 

He  caught  sight  of  a  head  rising  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  —  a  child's  head.  Phil 
knew  it.  He  remembered  the  youngster, 
it  was  the  miller's  little  daughter.  Has- 
tily flinging  off  his  coat,  he  sprang  in  after 
her,  and  caught  her  hair. 

"Keep  still,  Elsie,  I've  got  you,"  he 
called  out,  for  the  child,  in  her  terror,  had 
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flung  her  arms  tightly  round  him,  dragging 
him  under. 

The  weight  drew  him  down  —  down  — 
down.  It  was  a  hole — and  it  was  very 
deep. 

He  struggled  bravely,  but  the  child  lay 
heavily  in  his  arms.  She  was  a  dead 
weight,  for  her  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
and  to  let  her  go  was  not  in  Phil's  mind. 
He  had  jumped  in  to  save  her  —  he  would 
save  her  —  or  die  —  in  the  attempt. 

Oh,  God!  Was  this  death?  — Was 
he  dying?  —  this  strange  numbness  — 
strange  callousness  —  that  held  him. 
There  were  long  weeds  there — they 
wrapped  him  in  their  cruel  folds  —  over  — 
over  —  over  — they  curled  and  wreathed. 

Was  this  —  was  this  death  ? 

He  had  just  resolved  to  live  —  to  be  a 
man  for  her  sake.  Was  he  to  go  now  — 
to  leave  all  —  thus?  He  had  resolved  to 
be  a  man,  yet  this  was  death — -this  was 
the  end. 

Strange,  he  felt  no  fear,  no  terror.  He 
hardly  thought  of  Constance.  As  in  a 
glass,  darkly,  he  saw  her  pictured  for  a 
moment ;  as  in  a  passing  glance,  then,  his 
thoughts  swept  on,  leaving  her. 

He  was  nearing  Eternity. 

After  all  his  hair-breadth  escapes  by 
land  and  on  sea,  he  was  nearing  It  now,  in 
his  own  waters.  In  sight  of  his  own 
home. 

Strange  fate  truly  —  and  yet,  it  was  re- 
served for  him. 

His  pulses  throbbed  once  more  with  the 
effort  to  be  free. 

Vain  —  vain.  He  could  not  break  those 
slimy  fetters.  He  could  not  get  away. 
Heaviness  oulweighted  the  desire  to  live! 

He  was  going.     He  was  dying. 

Oh,  God  —  this  was  death. 

Phil's  arms  relaxed  their  hold.  The 
girl,  released,  floated  away.  It  was  only 
Phil  who  remained  —  who  was  held  — 
fast. 

And  the  curlews  cried  overhead,  in  the 
clear  air,  as  they  circled  above  the  water. 
And  the  tall  trees  bent  down  to  sigh,  their 
leafless  branches  touching  the  shining 
river.  And  the  weeds  flung  their  long 
rtems  high  into  the  wind,  while  they  waved 
to  and  fro,  like  spectral  sentinels  upon  a 
lonely  strand. 

But  never  a  word,  or  a  sign  did  they 
make  to  show  that  Philip  Monkton  slept 
beneath. 

Alas,  poor  Phil  1 

Constance  is  Lady  Monkton  now.  She 
married  Sir  Edward  after  all.  She  is  not 
unhappy,  but    now  and    then,    when    she 


thinks  of  Phil,  she  says  :  "  Ah,  Phil,  my 
darling,  which  were  you  —  I  wonder? — • 
saint  or  fool  ?" 

There  is  no  need  to  wonder  —  I  know. 
Don't  you  ?  Mary  S.  Hancock. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centtiry. 
THE  VERDICT  OF  ENGLAND. 

"Roma  locuta  est."  If  my  some- 
what hazy  and  remote  classical  recollec- 
tions serve  me  aright,  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  was  that  when  the  populus  Ro' 
manus  had  given  its  decision  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said.  It  is  so,  at  any  rate, 
with  us.  The  constituencies  have  spoken, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  have 
no  intention,  therefore,  of  entering  into 
elaborate  arguments  to  show  that  the  result 
of  our  appeal  to  the  electorate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ought  by  rights  to  have 
been  other  than  it  has  been.  It  is  with 
the  future,  not  with  the  past,  that  I  am 
concerned ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  fight 
over  again  the  battle  that  we  Unionists 
have  fought  —  and  lost.  But  in  order  to 
point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  Unionist  party  in 
the  time  to  come,  it  is  essential  first  of  all 
to  explain  what  in  my  judgment  the  ver- 
dict of  the  constituencies  means,  and  still 
more  what  it  does  not  mean. 

To  put  the  issue  shortly,  the  elections 
show  that  the  majority  of  our  electorate, 
as  at  present  constituted,  prefer  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Lord  Salisbury.  To  me  individ- 
ually this  popular  admiration  for  the  elect 
of  Midlothian  is  a  thing  utterly  unintelli- 
gible. Hero-worship  of  any  kind  is  per- 
haps not  much  in  my  line,  but  if  1  am  to 
worship  a  hero  he  must  possess  other  and 
higher  qualities  than  an  exuberant  verbos- 
ity, a  masterdom  of  Parliamentary  tactics, 
and  an  exaggerated  belief  in  his  own 
infallibility.  Still,  there  is  no  arguing 
about  tastes,  and  if  the  majority  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  choose  to  look  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  profound  thinker,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  heaven-born  minister, 
they  have  the  same  right  to  their  opinion 
as  I  have  to  mine.  The  will  of  the  coun- 
try has  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  I,  for  one,  speaking  as  an  Englishman, 
can  only  hope  the  verdict  of  posterity  may 
decide  that  the  popular  judgment  was  in 
the  right,  and  that  I  and  my  fellow-Union- 
ists were  in  the  wrong.  All  I  contend  is 
that  the  elections  turned,  in  as  far  as 
Great    Britain    is    concerned,  upon    Mr, 
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Gladstone's  personality,  and  not  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  a 
signal  tribute  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  on 
the  masses  that  he  should  have  been  able 
to  carry  the  day  in  spite  of  his  advocating 
a  policy  which  a  large  section  of  his  fol- 
lowers view  with  distrust  and  dislike,  and 
which  the  great  majority  regard  with 
supreme  indifference.  No  other  English 
politician  could  have  obtained  a  hearing 
for  Home  Rule.  If  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  is  now  brought  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  accomplishment,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  fairly  say  "Alone  I  did  it." 
Prince  Bismarck,  whatever  his  detractors 
may  say  against  him  nowadays,  will  live 
forever  in  history  as  the  statesman  who 
united  Germany  into  one  nation.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  if  successful  in  his  Home  Rule 
policy,  will  live  in  history  as  the  statesman 
who  disunited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Both  statesmen  are  anxious  for  fame  ;  but 
the  latter  seems  to  me  to  forget  that,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  said,  there  is  a  fame  which 
is  marvellously  like  infamy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of 
language  to  say  that  the  constituencies  — 
putting  Ireland  aside — ^ have  declared  for 
Home  Rule.  The  utmost  that  can  truly  be 
said  is  that  they  have  signified  their  read- 
iness to  accept  Home  Rule,  if  its  accept- 
ance is  the  necessary  price  of  the  Liberals 
being  replaced  in  office.  In  so  doing  the 
Liberal  constituencies  have  faithfully  fol-. 
lowed  the  example  of  their  illustrious 
leader.  Mr.  Gladstone  attained  the  ma- 
ture age  of  seventy-seven  without  being 
converted  to  Home  Rule.  But  after  the 
elections  of  1885  he  perceived  that  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Conservative 
reaction  in  England  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Liberals  to  retain  power  unless 
they  came  to  terms  with  the  Nationalists. 
Sooner  than  sacrifice  the  supremacy  of  his 
party  he  agreed  to  repeal  the  Union.  In 
1892  the  English  Liberals  have  declared 
their  readiness  to  do  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  six  years  ago.  The  master,  however, 
has  proved  more  apt  than  his  pupils.  With 
his  unrivalled  faculty  of  self-deception  he 
has  contrived  to  persuade  himself  that 
Home  Rule  is  not  only  a  political  neces- 
sit)',  but  an  absolute  benefit ;  and  he  has 
made  the  discovery  that  in  bartering  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  for  the  votes  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  return  to  office,  he 
is  discharging  a  sacred  duty  which  En- 
gland owes  to  Ireland.  His  supporters, 
however,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  unequal 
to  this  flight  of  fancy,  and  make  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  they  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  repealing  the  Union  if  it  were 


not  that  its  repeal  has  proved  essential  to 
their  own  party  interests. 

The  second  feature  of  the  late  elections 
to  which  I  would  call  attention,  is  that 
the  choice  of  England  —  as  I  predicted 
would  be  the  case  in  the  article  I  wrote 
last  month  under  the  above  heading  —  has 
gone  dead  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy. 
In  London  the  Unionists  held  thirty-seven 
seats  against  twenty-five;  in  the  English 
provincial  boroughs,  ninety-five  against 
sixty-eight;  in  the  English  counties,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  against  one  hun- 
dred and  three ;  while  in  the  English 
universities,  the  whole  five  seats  were 
retained  by  the  Unionists  without  even 
the  pretence  of  a  contest.  Thus  in  En- 
gland alone  Lord  Salisbury  had  a  majority 
of  seventy-two.  In  weighing  the  value  of 
this  majority  you  have  to  consider  its 
quality  as  well  as  its  quantity.  London 
and  the  whole  network  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties which  surround  the  metropolis  have 
given  an  overwhelming  vote  against  Home 
Rule.  The  Midland  counties,  the  great 
centres  of  industrial  enterprise,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham, 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Salisbury's  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gains  of  the  Glad- 
stonians  have  been  chiefly  made  in  the 
East  End  of  London  and  in  the  poorer 
agricultural  counties.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the 
energy  of  England  are  mainly  represented 
by  the  districts  which  have  returned 
Unionist  candidates  ;  the  districts,  I  may 
add,  which,  whenever  we  have  one  vote 
one  value,  must  gain  largely  in  electoral 
representation  at  the  cost  of  the  less  pros- 
perous and  populous  constituencies  in 
which  the  Separatists  have  made  their 
chief  gains. 

The  third  point  worth  noting  is  that  the 
Unionists  have  gained  ground  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  though  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  compensate  for  their  losses  in  the 
English  counties.  The  fourth  and  last 
item  which  should  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Unionists  in  any  fair  balance-sheet 
of  the  elections  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Liberal  Unionists  have  held  their  own. 
They  lost  in  round  numbers  one  quarter 
of  the  seats  they  held  the  other  day,  their 
respective  strength  in  the  late  and  the 
present  Parliament  being  sixty  as  against 
forty-six.  The  loss  is  a  serious  one,  but 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  total  annihilation 
so  confidently  predicted  for  the  Liberal 
Unionists  by  the  Gladstonian  organs. 
Indeed,  it  must  fairly  be  owned  that  Lib- 
eral Unionism  seems  to  be  an  advancing 
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not  a  declining  force  in  the  great  Midland 
districts,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  per- 
sonal supremacy  is  now  found  to  be 
stronger  than  ever. 

Taking  the  above  considerations  into 
account,  we  can  see  that  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment there  will  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful oppositions  our  political  annals  have 
on  record  —  an  opposition  harmonious, 
united,  proud  of  its  cause,  hopeful  of  its 
future,  confident  of  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  have  a  ministry  sup- 
ported by  a  heterogeneous  and  discordant 
majority,  distracted  by  dissentient  inter- 
ests and  conflicting  claims,  and  with  little 
heart  in  the  cause  which  they  are  pledged 
to  support.  Indeed,  my  chief  fear  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  calm  calcu- 
lation of  results  tells  strongly  on  the 
Unionist  side,  and  that  in  consequence 
there  is  a  risk  of  our  under-estimating  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  position. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  not  so  satisfied, 
as  most  of  my  friends  profess  to  be,  of  the 
practical  impossibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
success  inflicting  any  serious  injury  on  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  After  all,  a  majority 
is  a  majority,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
composed ;  and  I  see  little  probability 
that  the  present  majority  will  fail  to  exer- 
cise the  first  right  of  a  majority,  that  of 
getting  into  office.  The  Nationalists  un- 
doubtedly are  masters  of  the  situation. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  avowed,  and  rightly 
avowed,  his  intention  of  not  resigning  till 
he  is  defeated  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  Parliament  meets  —  as 
it  will  within  a  day  or  two  of  these  lines 
appearing  in  print  —  some  resolution  pro- 
fessing want  of  confidence  in  her  Maj- 
esty's ministry  will  have  to  be  carried  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  government.  The  fate  of 
this  resolution  will  depend  absolutely  and 
entirely  on  the  decision  of  the  National- 
ists. If  they  agree  to  vote  for  it,  the  res- 
olution will  be  carried;  if  they  decide  not 
to  vote  at  all  the  resolution  will  be  lost,  and 
the  present  ministry  will  remain  in  office, 
at  any  rate  until  next  February.  In  all  like- 
lihood negotiations  have  already  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  Liberal  leaders  and 
the  Nationalists  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
the  latter  will  consent  to  give  the  vote  re- 
quired to  enable  Mr.  Gladstone  to  get 
back  to  office.  Beggars  cannot  be  choos- 
ers, and  the  English  politicians  who  — 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  their  chief  —  are 
now  begging,  cap  in  hand,  for  the  votes  of 
the  Sextons  and  the  Healys,  in  order  to 
sit  once  more  upon  the  Treasury  bench, 
will  have,  in  Oriental  phrase,  to  eat  dirt 


before  their  prayers  are  granted  by  the 
arbiters  of  their  fate.  It  is  said  that  if 
you  only  eat  dirt  enough  you  learn  to  like 
the  diet,  and  I  should  fancy  that  the  polit- 
ical stomachs  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
his  like  were  exceptionally  capable  of  as- 
similating any  sort  of  food,  however  repul- 
sive to  the  ordinary  palate.  I  can  see, 
therefore,  little  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
negotiations  I  have  referred  to  will  fall 
through  owing  to  any  excessive  squeam- 
ishness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues.  The  only  possibility  of 
the  Liberals  and  Nationalists  failing  to 
come  to  an  understanding  lies  in  the  off 
chance  that  the  latter  may  insist  upon  con- 
ditions which  the  former  could  not  accept 
without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  their 
party.  But  I  doubt  greatly  this  possibil- 
ity being  realized. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Irish  National- 
ists, whether  Parnellites  or  Anti-Parnel- 
lites,  do  not  like  the  English  Liberals; 
still  more  naturally  they  do  not  trust  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  most  naturally  of  all  they 
enjoy  the  humiliation  which  they  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  on  their  old 
enemies.  But  I  question  their  dislike  and 
distrust  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  their  wish  ta 
pay  off  old  scores,  leading  them  to  the 
length  of  declining  to  vote  in  favor  of  his 
return  to  office.  The  leaders  of  the  Irish 
party  are  far  too  acute  not  to  be  aware  that 
the  Liberal  gains  in  England  were  won 
mainly  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  popu- 
larity, not  by  any  enthusiasm  for  Home 
Rule;  they  know,  too,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  only  English  statesman  who  has 
either  the  power  or  the  wish  to  carry  Home 
Rule  into  effect,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  running  a  serious  risk,  at  his  advanced 
period  of  life,  in  deferring  even  for  a  few 
months  his  accession  to  office.  If  Mr. 
Parnell  had  been  alive  the  case  might 
have  been  different.  Whatever  his  fail- 
ings, he  was  a  born  leader  of  men  —  a 
bold,  determined,  and  unscrupulous  gam- 
bler in  the  game  of  politics.  The  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  unseat  the  ministry  and  get 
back  to  office  without  the  Nationalist  vote 
was  one  on  which  Mr.  Parnell  —  to  use  a 
metaphor  familiar  to  card-players  —  would 
infallibly  "  have  gone  nap."  The  chance 
had  come  for  which,  in  his  own  words, 
"he  had  taken  off  his  shirt,"  and  I  err 
greatly  in  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Parnell,  both 
for  good  or  bad,  if  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  give  his  vote,  or  allow  his 
followers  to  vote,  so  as  to  turn  out  tne 
government,  till  he  had  obtained  a  formal 
undertaking  from  Mr.  Gladstone  pledging 
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himself  and  his  party  to  pass  such  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  as  would  have  practically  con- 
ferred absolute  legislative  and  executive 
autonomy  upon  Ireland.  The  situation, 
however,  has  been  completely  changed  by 
the  ostracism  and  subsequent  death  of  the 
great  Irish  leader.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  not 
Parnell,  and,  what  is  more,  knows  he  is 
not  Parnell;  and  a  like  assertion  might  be 
made  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  Irish 
patriots  from  Dillon  and  O'Brien  down  to 
Redmond  and  Tanner.  With  Parnell 
alive  the  Nationalists  would  not  have 
dared  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  But  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  his 
grave  a  compromise  is  possible,  if  not 
probable.  The  Irish  priesthood  have  re- 
covered their  political  ascendency;  and 
the  Nationalists  are  now,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  mere  nominees  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  All,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  got  to  do  is  to  come 
to  terms  with  Dr.  Walsh  and  his  fellow- 
ecclesiastics  ;  and  if  he  can  do  this  he  may 
be  sure  that  the  Nationalists  will  obey 
orders  and  vote  for  his  resolution,  even  if 
they  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
extent  of  his  concessions.  Now  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Irish  clergy  is  a  far 
easier  task  than  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Irish  Nationalists.  The 
priests  —  and  especially  the  higher  orders 
of  the  priesthood  —  care  far  more  about 
ecclesiastical  autonomy  than  they  do  about 
legislative  independence.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  prepared  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Irish  episcopate  on  the 
basis  of  giving  over  the  control  of  national 
education  in  Ireland,  virtually,  if  not  nom- 
inally, to  the  priesthood,  and  of  allowing 
the  Parliament  of  Dublin  full  authority  to 
deal  with  all  ecclesiastical  questions,  his 
clerical  allies  would,  I  think,  be  found 
ready  to  recommend  their  representatives 
at  Westminster  to  submit  to  such  restric- 
tions on  the  political  authority  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  as  might  in  his  opinion  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
English  Liberal  members,  and  to  confirm 
the  Liberal  party  outside  Parliament  in 
the  delusion  that  by  granting  Home  Rule 
they  were  not  actually  consenting  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  To  a  compromise 
of  this  kind  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would, 
I  fancy,  offer  no  objection.  In  the  case 
of  a  statesman  all  of  whose  convictions 
are  of  a  fluid  order  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  stability  or 
instability  of  any  particular  conviction. 
But  it  may  be  said  without  injustice  that 
throughout  his  public  career  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  always  manifested  a  bias  towards 


ecclesiasticism  and  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  which  form  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Protestantism.  Nor  can  I  place 
much  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  Non- 
conformist conscience.  If  Scotch  Free 
Kirkmen  and  the  English  Dissenters,  who 
form  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  English  provincial 
boroughs,  are  indifferent  to  the  protests  of 
their  co-religionists  in  Ulster,  why  should 
we  expect  them  to  sacrifice  their  hostility 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to  hin- 
der the  Church  of  Rome  from  gaining  an 
advantage  at  the  cost  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland.-*  The  plain  truth  is  that  with  the 
general  tendency  of  modern  thought  to 
discard,  or  at  any  rate  to  depreciate,  belief 
in  dogma.  Dissent  and  Nonconformity 
have  lost  their  reason  of  being.  I  do  not 
assert  for  one  moment  that  the  great  body 
of  Dissenters  have  lost  all  faith  in  the 
particular  doctrines  professed  by  their  re- 
spective sects.  But  I  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  dogmatic  faith  is  on  the  wane, 
and  that,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  Established  Church 
and  Dissent  has  become  not  so  much  re- 
ligious, as  social  and  political.  Thus,  so 
long  as  the  Conservatives  are  opposed  to 
disestablishment  the  Dissenters  will  sup- 
port the  Liberals,  even  if  their  support 
should  involve  the  surrender  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
English  Liberals,  as  a  body,  will  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone  blindly;  and  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists will  accept  the  orders  of  their 
spiritual  masters.  With  the  exception  of 
the  handful  of  Parnellites,  every  Irish 
Nationalist  member  is  aware  that  he  owes 
his  seat  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and 
that  if  he  incurs  their  displeasure  he  can- 
not look  for  re-election.  But  even  if  this 
were  otherwise  the  Nationalists  —  how- 
ever little  they  may  trust  Mr.  Gladstone 
—  would,  I  think,  come  in  the  end  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  more  to  gain  by 
putting  Mr.  Gladstone  into  office,  even 
without  specific  conditions,  than  they  have 
by  keeping  the  Unionists  in  power.  They 
are  fully  alive  to  the  pressure  they  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Liberals  if  ever  the 
latter  attempt  to  place  real  restrictions  on 
the  power  of  the  proposed  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  if 
once  an  Irish  Parliament  and  an  Irish 
executive  are  established  the  removal  of 
any  restrictions  placed  on  their  authority 
is  a  mere  question  of  time.  No  rational 
man  in  his  senses  supposes  that  if  the 
government  of  Ireland  were  once  en- 
trusted to  an  Irish  Parliament,  England 
would  20  to  war  with  Ireland  because  this 
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Parliament  gradually  extended  its  author- 
ity beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned. 
Yet,  short  of  armed  intervention,  Great 
Britain  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  have  no 
practical  power  of  hindering  the  Irish 
legislature  or  the  Irish  ministers  from 
extending  their  authority  to  any  extent 
that  they  might  deem  desirable.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  lived  he 
would  have  made  a  hard  fight  for  a  posi- 
tive undertaking  as  to  the  specific  condi- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
scheme  before  he  consented  to  replace 
the  Liberals  in  power.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  the  end  the  uncrowned 
king  would  have  deemed  it  wiser  to  put 
Mr.  Gladstone  into  office,  even  without 
any  definite  pledge  as  to  the  details  of  his 
scheme,  than  to  give  the  Unionists  a  new 
lease  of  power,  and  thereby  postpone  in- 
definitely the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Irish  Parliament,  of  which  he 
was  to  have  been  the  leader,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  reckoned  confidently  on  effect- 
ing the  complete  separation  of  Ireland 
from  England.  Thus,  if  my  calculations 
are  correct,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  meet  with 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Nationalists  to  vote  for  a  resolution  hos- 
tile to  the  government  without  insisting 
on  the  disclosure  of  the  scheme  by  which 
he  proposes  to  confer  legislative  inde- 
pendence on  Ireland  without  impairing 
the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  Parliament. 
I  do  not  share  the  view  held  in  so  many 
quarters  that  the  devising,  or  even  the 
passing  of  such  a  scheme,  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  I  fully  admit  that 
the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Union,  and  yet 
to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial 
Parliament,  is  as  insoluble  a  problem  as 
the  squaring  of  the  circle.  But  it  is  not 
impossible  to  devise  a  scheme  which, 
with  a  little  good-will,  may  be  represented 
as  fulfilling  two  inconsistent  conditions. 
The  same  causes  which  have  made  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  so  eager 
to  get  back  to  power  will  render  them  still 
more  reluctant  to  give  up  power  when 
once  they  have  obtained  it.  Whenever  it 
comes  to  the  alternative  of  either  giving 
way  upon  any  special  provision  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  or  of  incurring  certain 
defeat,  it  is  the  Liberals,  not  the  Nation- 
alists, who  will  be  the  first  to  surrender. 
The  position  of  straining  at  the  gnat  when 
you  have  swallowed  the  camel  is  one  which 
it  is  difficult  for  a  party  to  maintain  for  any 
length  of  time;  and  when  once  the  Lib- 
erals have  consented  to  give  Ireland  an 
independent  legislature  it   would  be   ab- 
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surd  to  sacrifice  office  for  the  sake  of 
enforcing  restrictions  on  the  competence 
of  this  Parliament  which  their  own  authors 
know  in  their  hearts  to  be  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written.  Thus  I 
see  no  absolute  impossibility  in  the  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  succeed 
in  the  course  of  next  year  in  passing  a 
bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
which  Ireland  would  in  reality  be  accorded 
complete  legislative  independence,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  possible  to 
represent  to  the  public  that  the  bill  did 
not  materially  impair  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  imperial  Parliament. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  a  bill  will  be 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  do  not  overlook  the  extreme,  inherent 
difficulties  of  any  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  Nationalists  without  alienating  the 
English  Liberals.  I  do  not  leave  out  of 
calculation  what,  with  the  fear  before  my 
eyes  of  rousing  once  more  the  wrath  of 
the  great  Sir  William,  I  will  euphemis- 
tically describe  as  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
But  still,  after  making  all  allowances,  it 
seems  to  me  by  no  means  an  impossible 
contingency  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  con- 
trive to  pass  some  sort  of  Home  Rule 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session  of  1893.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  if  he  does  so 
succeed  the  House  of  Lords  will  throw 
out  the  bill,  and  in  this  case  we  should 
have  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed 
by  a  general  election  in  about  twelve 
months  from  the  present  time. 

It  is  this  contingency  for  which  the 
Unionists  have  got  to  be  prepared.  There 
is  no  good  in  ignoring  the  truth,  that  a 
general  election  held  under  the  conditions 
I  have  supposed  would  not  be  so  favorable 
in  many  respects  to  the  Unionist  cause  as 
the  one  which  has  just  concluded,  and 
which  has  resulted,  however  unsatisfac- 
torily or  inconclusively,  in  a  Home  Rule 
victory.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Radicals 
of  the  Labouchere  type  to  urge  the  ex- 
pediency of  postponing  Home  Rule  till  a 
variety  of  reforms  are  passed,  which  are 
supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  likely 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  English  constituencies.  But 
whatever  the  Radicals  may  wish,  the 
Nationalists  command  the  position,  and 
can,  according  to  a  slang  phrase,  call  the 
tune.  Now  they  —  as  I  have  said  above 
—  are  well  aware  that  their  one  chance  of 
carrying  a  Home  Rule  Bill  depends  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone's  tenure  of  power.  As 
they  do  not  happen  to  share  the  Harcourt 
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ian  superstition  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
exempt  from  the  casualties  and  ailments 
which  in  the  case  of  ordinary  humanity 
are  inseparable  from  advanced  age,  they 
will  insist  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  being 
given  precedence  of  all  other  legislation; 
and  in  so  insisting  they  will  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Irish  priesthood.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  next  session  will  be 
practically  monopolized  by  the  discussion 
on  Home  Rule.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
myself  that  this  will  be  a  disadvantage  to 
the  Liberals.  They  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  promises  they  have  made 
to  the  agricultural  electors,  to  the  parti- 
sans of  disestablishment,  or  to  the  advo- 
cates of  local  option  ;  they  will  be  able  to 
plead  with  truth  that  all  these  reforms 
and  all  reforms  of  a  similar  character  are 
necessarily  blocked  till  the  Home  Rule 
controversy  is  settled  for  once  and  for  all, 
as,  according  to  their  contention,  it  can 
only  be  settled  by  consenting  to  the  Irish 
demand  for  a  separate  Parliament.  The 
late  elections  showed  clearly  that  the 
British  electorate  have  never  fully  realized 
the  gravity  of  the  Home  Rule  issue,  and 
are,  indeed,  sick  of  the  whole  matter.  Is 
there  any  reasonable  probability  that  in 
twelve  months'  time  the  apathy  in  respect 
of  Home  Rule  against  which  Ministerialist 
and  Opposition  candidates  have  alike  had 
to  struggle  will  be  exchanged  for  an  atti- 
tude of  intelligent  interest  .-*  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  see  no  cause  for  so  imagining. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Liberals 
will  be  able  to  assert  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  difficulty  and  the  consequent 
enactment  of  various  measures  in  which 
large  portions  of  the  constituencies  take 
a  genuine  interest  are  hindered  by  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
other  words,  the  Liberals  will  be  able  to 
go  to  the  country  not  so  much  on  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  as  on  the  cry  that  the 
authority  of  the  people's  Chamber  is  over- 
ridden by  the  caprice  of  an  irresponsible 
hereditary  legislature. 

I  think  we  may  safely  assume  that 
twelve  months  hence  the  British  public 
will  be  even  more  weary  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion than  they  are  now  — and  that  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal.  It  is  possible  this 
weariness  may  induce  the  electorate  to 
inflict  so  decisive  a  defeat  on  the  partisans 
of  Home  Rule  as  to  shelve  the  question 
for  another  generation.  But  it  is  equally 
possible,  and,  as  I  think,  far  more  prob- 
able, that  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going 
now  this  weariness  will  create  a  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  giving  Mr.  Gladstone's 


Home  Rule  Bill  a  chance,  and  thus  getting 
rid  of  the  Irish  question,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time  being. 

We  Unionists,  therefore,  who  rightly  or 
wrongly  regard  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  En- 
gland, are  confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  a  graver  danger  than  any  we  have  yet 
encountered.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  our 
cause  when  in  1886,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  annals,  an  English  statesman  and  an 
English  party  were  found  ready  to  accept 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  difficulty.  We  have  just 
sustained  a  far  more  serious  blow  by  the 
result  of  the  late  elections.  We  should 
sustain  a  blow  far  exceeding  the  two  for- 
mer in  gravity  if,  after  a  Home  Rule  Bili 
had  been  passed  through  the  Commons 
and  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords,  a 
Parliament  should  be  returned  the  major- 
ity of  whose  members  were  pledged  to 
support  the  bill  in  question  on  its  rein- 
troduction. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  danger  in  ques- 
tion is  remote  and  uncertain.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  fail  to  upset  the  government; 
he  may  prove  unable  to  form  a  ministry; 
he  may  find  it  impossible  to  frame  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  which  both  Nationalists  and 
Liberals  would  agree  to  accept;  he  may 
not  succeed  in  carrying  his  bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  may  give  up 
Home  Rule  in  disgust,  and  elect  that  the 
next  phase  of  his  political  transforma- 
tions should  be  passed  in  the  serene  at- 
mosphere of  the  House  of  Lords.  All 
these  and  many  other  similar  hypotheses 
are  possible,  but  their  converse  is  possi- 
ble also ;  and  what  I  ask  myself  is  — 
supposing  events  to  follow  their  natural 
course,  and  that  we  have  to  fight  the 
country  again  next  year  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  are  we  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  we  were  last  month  ?  If  I  am  assured 
that  we  are  going  to  carry  on  the  campaign 
under  the  old  conditions,  then  I  confess, 
however  reluctantly,  that  I  should  have  to 
answer  the  above  question  in  the  negative. 

The  first  step  towards  success  is  to  ac- 
knowledge failure  ;  and  I  see  no  use  in 
disputing  the  plain  fact  that  we  have  failed 
so  far.  We  started  in  1886  with  a  major- 
ity against  Home  Rule  of  over  a  hundred  ; 
we  are  now  in  a  minority  of  forty.  Yet  we 
contend  —  and  contend  with  reason  —  that 
the  electorate  are,  if  anything,  less  enam- 
ored of  Home  Rule  in  the  present  year 
than  they  were  in  the  former.  We  have 
been  beaten,  first  at  the  by-elections,  and 
later  on  at  the  general  election,  not  be- 
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cause  the  constituencies  have  changed 
their  minds  upon  the  Irish  question,  but 
because  they  have  never  realized  the  par- 
amount magnitude  of  this  question  and 
have  attached  infinitely  greater  value  to 
questionsof  subsidiary  importance.  Thus, 
our  failure  is  due  to  two  causes :  the  first 
is,  that  we  have  not  carried  home  to  the 
mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen  our  own 
conviction  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  England  ; 
the  second  is,  that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  outbidden  and  outmanoeuvred 
by  our  opponents  in  respect  of  the  ques- 
tions which  really  interest  the  masses. 
To  quote  the  famous  saying  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  after  the  first  disasters  of  the 
French  army  in  1870,  "  Tout  pent  se 
r^tablir."  Yes,  everything  may  be  set 
right,  but  not  if  we  proceed  in  the  same 
way  and  act  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
which  have  landed  us  already  in  defeat. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  what  I 
have  written  on  this  subject  are  aware 
that  from  the  outset  I  have  deprecated 
the  resolution  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  to 
maintain  a  separate  and  distinct  organiza- 
tion, and  have  foretold  that  this  attempt 
must  end  in  failure.  I  have  said  all  along 
that  the  Conservatives  are  the  strongest 
single  party  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  the  one  way  to  preserve  the  Union  is 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
English  party.  If  when  a  Conservative 
ministry  was  placed  in  power  after  the 
elections  of  1886  the  Liberal  Unionists 
had  joined  the  government  and  had  coa- 
lesced not  only  in  fact  but  in  name  with 
the  Conservatives,  the  public  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis.  The  magnitude  of  the  issues  at 
stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
will,  I  am  convinced,  never  be  estimated 
by  the  country  at  large  till  the  Liberal 
seceders  show  by  their  acts  as  well  as  by 
their  words  that  they  place  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  over  and  above  every 
consideration  of  party  names  and  party 
politics.  Our  people  never  have  under- 
stood, and  never  will  understand,  superfine 
distinctions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  great 
public  the  Liberal  Unionists  are  only  Con- 
servatives who  liked  to  be  called  Liberals. 
The  sooner  they  abandon  an  untenable 
position  the  better  for  their  cause  and  for 
themselves. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Unionists,  if  they 
have  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  late 
elections,  have  got  to  place  less  reliance 
upon  argument  and  more  reliance  on  ap- 
peals to  popular  sentiment,  popular  inter- 


ests, and  even  popular  prejudices.  Pure 
reason  and  abstract  principle  may  have 
their  weight  with  philosophers  and'  schol- 
ars, but  they  are  caviare  to  the  artisans 
and  peasants  to  whom,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
we  have  entrusted  supreme  electoral 
power.  Different  baits  are  required  for 
different  kinds  of  fishes  ;  or,  to  express 
the  same  idea  more  crudely,  you  have  got 
to  suit  your  programme  to  your  public. 
In  respect  of  sentiment  the  Unionists  are, 
I  admit,  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  Separatists.  It  is  idle  to  discuss 
whether  the  popularity  attaching  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  personality  is  founded  upon 
reason.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  it  exists, 
and  is  a  potent  force  in  politics.  The 
spectacle  of  the  aged  statesman  fighting 
with  all  the  vigor  and  passion  of  youth  for 
the  cause  of  Ireland  has  taken  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  masses;  and  on  our 
side  we  have  no  single  champion — one 
who  can  even  compare  with  the  member 
for  Midlothian  as  a  popular  attraction. 
Still,  we  might  do  something  to  redress 
the  balance.  One  of  the  minor  causes  of 
the  decline  in  the  personal  popularity  of 
the  present  ministry  has  been  the  absence 
of  marked  individualities  in  its  ranks. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  of  late  years  have  we  had 
a  ministry  in  which  so  many  of  the  lead- 
ing positions  were  filled  by  men  who  no 
doubt  discharged  their  official  duties  with 
fair  efficiency,  but  who  were,  politically 
speaking,  nonentities ;  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  power  of  addressing  the 
public  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  It  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion names,  but  we  may  fairly  ask  how 
many  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
are  there  who  can  be  expected  to  be  of 
the  slightest  use,  either  inside  or  outside 
Parliament,  in  the  campaign  the  Unionists 
will  now  have  to  fight  as  an  Opposition? 
There  are  many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Conservative  party,  such  as  Sir 
John  Gorst,  Baron  de  Worms,  and  Mr. 
Plunket,  who  have  achieved  great  success 
in  addressing  public  audiences;  and  Con- 
servatives who  can  uphold  the  cnuse  of  the 
Union  out  of  doors  are  the  men  who  ought 
to  be  Mr.  Balfour's  colleagues  in  the  next 
Unionist  Cabinet.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
few  friends  of  the  Union  who  do  not  re- 
gret that  the  advice  given  months  ago  in 
these  pages  was  not  taken,  and  that  the 
ministry  did  not  go  to  the  country  with 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  one  of  its 
leading  members.  The  result  might  have 
been  different  if  the  sometime  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  had  been  able  to 
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speak,  not  as  a  private  member,  but  as  one 
invested  with  the  authority  of  high  office, 
and  had  thrown  himself  —  as  under  those 
circumstances  he  would  infallibly  have 
done  — heart  and  soul  into  the  fight  for 
the  Union.  Whatever  criticism  may  be 
passed  on  the  political  career  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  predecessor  in  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  exchequer,  he  has  got  the  ear 
of  the  public;  and  the  Unionist  cause  can- 
not afford  to  dispense  in  opposition  with 
the  services  of  any  politician  who  can 
command  a  hearing. 

I  would  also  urge  upon  my  fellow- 
Unionists  the  urgent  necessity  of  making 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  price  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
electorate.  In  an  article  I  wrote  in  these 
pages  a  year  ago  I  pleaded  the  expediency 
of  the  Unionists  taking  up  a  sympathetic 
attitude  on  the  eight  hours  movement. 
The  advice  was  repudiated  by  the  Union- 
ists, but  was  accepted  by  the  Separatists, 
and  the  result  is  the  return  of  a  Separatist 
majority.  I  can  quite  understand  people 
objecting  to  the  eight  hours  movement. 
I  have  very  imperfect  sympathy  with  it 
myself.  But  I  am  prepared  to  advocate 
legislative  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
if  by  so  doing  I  can  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  my  fellow- 
Unionists  are  not  prepared  to  pay  this 
price,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  can 
only  repeat  the  advice  I  gave  twelve 
months  ago,  and  bid  them  remember  that 
if  they  wish  to  get  the  working-class  vote 
they  have  got  to  pay  for  it,  either  in  meal 
or  in  malt. 

I  claim  no  credit  for  political  foresight. 
The  conclusions  I  drew  then — in  com- 
mon, as  I  hold,  with  the  conclusions  I 
<iraw  now — are  patent  to  anybody  who 
has  the  courage  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 
If  we  wish  to  recover  our  lost  ground,  we 
Unionists  have  got  to  close  our  ranks,  to 
increase  our  popularity  with  the  country, 
and  to  pay  the  price  required  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  electorate  on  behalf  of 
our  cause.  If  I  am  told  that  what  I  ask 
is  impossible,  as  the  price  is  too  high, 
then  there  is  no  good  in  further  argument. 
But,  just  as  Henry  the  Fifth  vindicated 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism  on  the  plea 
that  "  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe,"  so  I, 
for  one,  am  perfectly  content  to  surrender 
the  name  of  Liberal  and  to  accept  legisla- 
tion on  labor  questions,  of  a  kind  in  which 
I  personally  have  little  or  no  belief,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  Union,  which  is,  to 
my  thinking,  the  sheet-anchor  of  England's 
greatness. 

Edward  Dicey. 
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BY   ROBERT   WALKER. 

The  best  Dutch  art  of  to-day  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  Dutch  art  that 
made  the  fame  of  Holland  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  More  especially  in  the 
works  of  such  of  the  well-known  Hague 
painters  whose  chief  is  Israels  do  we  note 
the  respect  for  truth,  the  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  meaning  of  their  immediate 
surroundings,  the  tender  love  of  their  own 
national  life  and  manners  that  distin- 
guished Rembrandt  and  his  great  contem- 
poraries. The  modern  painters  and  the 
giants  of  the  older  art-history  of  their 
country  are  of  one  race,  however  much 
circumstances,  varying  temperaments, 
and  different  capacities  may  have  altered 
the  methods  of  expression  and,  in  many 
cases,  circumscribed  the  range  of  the  men 
of  these  latter  days.  Art,  like  wisdom,  is 
always  justified  of  her  faithful  children, 
and  in  turn  fills  their  hearts  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  best  to  understand  her  moods. 
But  she  has  nothing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  lip-service,  or  for  merely  mechanical 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  her  laws.  She 
rewards  only  those  who  have  ears  attent 
for  her  faintest  whisper. 

Among  the  later  Dutchmen  who  have 
shown  themselves  "worthy  heirs  of  old 
renown,"  Artz  occupies  an  honorable 
place.  He  is  not  among  the  greatest  or 
the  strongest  of  those  who  in  recent  times 
have  made  the  Hague  a  notable  art-centre, 
but  in  his  own  way  and  within  his  own 
limits,  he  was  a  true  artist,  and  full  of 
sympathy  with  human  nature  as  he  saw  it 
around  him,  in  its  placid,  gentler  mani- 
festations. 

David  Adolphe  Constant  Artz  was  born 
at  the  Hague  on  i8th  December,  1837, 
and  resided  there  until  he  was  about  eight 
years  old.  His  parents  then  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  and  as  they  were  in  a  com- 
paratively humble  position,  young  Artz 
had  early  to  begin  to  work  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  had  strong  artistic  instincts, 
however,  but  up  to  his  eighteenth  year, 
could  gratify  these  only  by  occasional  at- 
tendance at  drawing  classes  in  the  winter 
evenings.  The  inevitable  crisis  came ; 
against  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of 
both  his  mother  and  step-father  (his  own 
father  was  dead  and  his  mother  had  mar- 
ried again),  he  resolved  to  become  an 
artist,  and  began  his  regular  artistic 
education  by  gaining  admission  to  the 
life-school  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Am- 
sterdam. Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Josef  Israels,  and  their  intimacy 
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developed  into  a  close  and  lasting  friend- 
ship, which  had  a  great  influence  on  Artz's 
subsequent  careen  Israels  was  by  some 
years  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation. 
He  was  brimming  over  with  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness,  thinking  no  labor  too 
great  so  that  he  might  attain  excellence 
in  his  beloved  art.  He  was  every  night 
at  the  life-school,  and  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample encouraged  and  strengthened  his 
younger  brethren.  Acting  on  Israels'  ad- 
vice, Artz,  in  1866,  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  Two  of  his  chief 
comrades  in  Paris  were  his  own  country- 
men, James  Maris  and  Kammerer.  For 
the  first  year,  he  worked  in  the  same 
studio  with  Maris,  and  then  he  and  Kam- 
merer occupied  one  atelier.  Israels  had 
given  him  a  much-prized  introduction  to 
Courbet.  To  Courbet  Artz  mentioned  his 
desire  to  become  a  pupil  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Courbet's  characteristic  ad- 
vice to  the  young  aspirant  was  to  stay  at 
home  and  work,  "  Prenez  un  modMe  et 
fermez  votre  porte  !  " 

Artz  made  many  pleasant  friendships  in 
Paris,  and  grew,  during  the  eight  years  he 
lived  there,  to  be,  as  he  said  himself, 
"almost  a  Parisian."  By  Kammerer  he 
was  introduced  to  a  little  literary  and 
artistic  club  that  numbered  several  dis- 
tinguished men  among  its  members.  Of 
these  I  may  mention  the  brothers  Coque- 
lin,  the  actors  ;  Paul  Deroul^de  and  Paul 
Ferrier,  men  of  letters;  Saint  Saens,  the 
musician  ;  Ldon  Glaize,  painter;  Croisy, 
sculptor  ;  and  Charpentier,  the  publisher. 
What  a  good  time  they  must  have  had  ! 
Artz  always  looked  back  with  great  delight 
to  the  pleasant  hours  he  had  spent  in  the 
society  of  these  kindred  spirits. 

While  Artz  was  in  Paris,  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Alexander  Mollinger,  was 
also  a  dweller  there,  and  the  two  were 
constant  companions.  Has  the  influence 
on  his  brother  artists  of  Mollinger  —  too 
soon  lost  to  this  world  and  art  —  yet  been 
appreciated  at  its  proper  value?  I  know 
of  two  good  men  who  hold  him  in  reverent 
memory,  Josef  Israels  and  Sir  George 
Reid,  and  remember  another  voice  that 
bore  witness  to  his  worth.  In  my  mind's 
ear  I  hear  again  George  Paul  Chalmers, 
as  years  ago  I  heard  him,  in  his  Edin- 
burgh studio,  grow  eloquent  in  his  own 
emphatic,  hurriedly  enthusiastic  way,  in 
praise  of  Mollinger,  and  of  the  great 
promise  untimely  marred.  "The  blind 
Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears  "  was  even 
then  lurking  ready  for  Chalmers  himself. 
So  wags  the  world  away  ! 


Mollinger  introduced  Artz  to  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Forbes  White,  of  Aberdeen  —the 
well-known  art  collector  and  critic  —  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Paris  ;  and 
Mr.  White  in  turn,  brought  Artz  into  close 
contact  with  several  young  Scottish  artists 
who  were  studying  in  F'rance.  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  George  Reid,  Mr.  John  Dun,  Mr. 
Longmuir,  among  others,  became  inti- 
mates of  Artz,  and  from  them  he  learned 
to  speak  our  language  with  great  facility. 
Dun  was  one  of  his  chief  instructors  in 
English.  Another  friend  whom  he  made 
at  this  time,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke 
very  highly,  was  the  accomplished  deco- 
rator, designer,  and  art  collector,  Daniel 
Cottier,  who  died  recently,  and  the  sale  of 
whose  pictures  has  been  one  of  the  events 
of  the  1892  art  season  of  Paris.  Artz  de- 
clared that  this  shrewd  Aberdonian,  with 
his  pawky  wit  and  his  keen  artistic  in- 
stincts, was,  in  his  own  line,  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  he  ever  met. 

The  result  of  these  pleasant  commun- 
ings in  Paris  with  so  many  hearty  souled 
Scotsmen  was  a  visit  of  Artz  to  Scotland. 
This  is  how  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
sums  up  his  impressions  of  our  country  : 
"Leaving  London  on  a  wet,  dark  night,  I 
awoke  the  next  morning  in  a  splendid 
landscape,  with  a  fast -running  stream 
close  to  the  railway,  and  beautiful  col- 
ored hills  round  me,  shining  in  a  bright 
sun.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
of  that  morning  after  the  gloomy  day  in 
London,  nor  shall  I  forget  the  kindness 
with  which  I  was  received  by  all,  my 
friends  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh, who  made  me  quite  at  home." 
Artz's  own  temperament  was  one  that  nat- 
urally called  forth  kindly  feeling  towards 
him  in  the  breasts  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Artz  saw  Paris  in  all  the  flush  of  its 
splendor  and  outward-shining  glory  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Second  Empire;  he 
endured  the  misery  of  the  siege  ;  he  wit- 
nessed the  horrors  of  the  Commune,  and 
his  thoughts  turned  wistfully  homewards 
to  his  own  country  of  flat  meadows,  quiet 
canals,  and  long  stretches  of  yellow  sands. 
He  had  almost  taken  root  in  Paris  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  stay,  but  his  first 
love  for  his  "ain  folk  "  and  their  douce, 
simple  ways,  so  vividly  in  contrast  with 
the  madness  and  wild  delirium  of  the  ex- 
perience he  had  lately  passed  through, 
came  back  to  him  with  a  persuasiveness 
not  to  be  resisted.  He  returned  to  Hol- 
land in  1874,  settled  at  the  Hague,  married, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
earnest,  honest  work  at  his  easel,  painting 
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the  subjects  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart, 
"  the  toilers  of  the  sea  "  and  their  homely 
manners. 

Artz  grew  steadily  in  reputation.  While 
in  Paris  he  had  contributed  regularly  to 
the  Salon,  but  after  his  return  to  Holland, 
it  was  not  until  1880  that  he  sent  a  picture 
to  Paris.  That  year  he  was  represented 
at  the  Salon  by  the  well-known  "  Orpheli- 
nat  de  Katwyk,"  perhaps  his  best  work. 
It  has  been  exhibited  more  than  once  in 
this  country.  In  the  Salon  it  received 
Mention  honorable.  In  every  succeeding 
year  his  pictures  were  well  hung  on  the 
Salon  walls,  and  became  widely  known  and 
highly  appreciated  in  Britain.  Of  his  im- 
portant works  I  may  mention  "The  Old 
People's  Home  in  Katwyk,"  "Chez  les 
Grands  Parents,"  "  Son  Trousseau  de  Ma- 
nage," "  Une  Haute  Journde,"  "  Le  Pro- 
pos  d'Amour,"  and  "  Le  Depart."  His 
smaller  canvases  and  water-colors  are 
many  in  number,  all  dealing  with  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  peasants  and  fisher 
people  whose  story  he  knew  by  heart. 
During  the  winter  he  lived  at  the  Hague  ; 
his  summers  were  spent  at  Katwyk,  in  a 
little  cottage  on  the  dunes,  surrounded  by 
the  village  huts  and  overlooking  from 
every  window  his  old  friend  the  sea. 

The  end  of  this  peaceful,  happy,  hard- 
working life  came  most  unexpectedly. 
Artz  died  on  5th  November,  1890,  after  a 
comparatively  short  illness,  which  no  one 
at  the  outset  thought  would  be  of  serious 
moment. 

The  details  of  Artz's  biography  I  have 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  letters  I  my- 
self received  from  him.  Sir  George  Reid 
has  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  several  let- 
ters, written  to  him  by  Artz  at  various 
times  from  Paris,  and  these  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  guileless,  gentle  nature  of  the 
man.  He  was  filled  with  kindliness  to 
everybody,  especially  to  those  who  had 
shown  him  the  least  spark  of  good-will. 
He  never  forgot  a  benefit  received.  He 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  criticism,  always 
ready  to  take  advice  from  his  brother  art- 
ists, always  anxious  to  know  what  painters 
thought  of  his  work.  Patient,  earnest, 
simple-hearted,  he  bore  himself  nobly 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  great  siege.  I 
have  before  me  just  now  an  interesting 
reminiscence  of  that  trying  time  — a  copy 
of  the  little  Lettre-Journal  de  Paris, 
Gazette  des  Absents,  the  tiny  newspaper 
that  was  published  in  Paris  to  be  carried 
out  by  "  balloon  post,"  when  the  iron  ring 
of  the  Prussian  beleaguerment  had  cut  off 
all  direct  communication  between  the 
French  capital  and  the  outer  world.     The 
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paper  was  sent  by  Artz  to  Sir  George 
Reid,  and  safely  reached  its  destination, 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  he  wrote  a  letter,  full 
of  hope  that,  now  that  "hideous  man  Na- 
poleon "  had  altogether  fallen,  the  united 
force  of  France  would  yet  be  able  to  res- 
cue Paris  from  the  cruel  clutch  of  the 
Germans.  A  hope,  as  we  all  know,  that 
was  not  realized  !  In  another  letter,  writ- 
ten just  after  the  siege,  he  declares  that 
during  the  siege  "  to  be  sure  he  must  have 
eaten  a  whole  horse,"  but  that  he  had  not 
been  forced  to  come  down  to  cats  or  mice 
as  a  means  of  support.  He  had  had  no 
fuel,  however,  and  to  keep  himself  warm 
during  the  dreadful  winter,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  walk  about  and  spend  his  pre- 
cious time  in  the  streets  and  in  cafds. 
When  the  Communist  troubles  came  he 
writes  that  Paris  looks  "like  a  mad- 
house." "  I  don't  know  what  is  right 
or  wrong  in  it,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  all 
humbug.  Everybody  talks  and  screams, 
and  noijody  will  ever  hear  the  other's  rea- 
sons. Cest  triste !  I  stay  quietly  at 
home,  and  work  and  wait  the  end  of  all 
this  misery,  which  must  be  near."  In 
these  letters  there  shines  out  the  fine  na- 
ture of  the  man  —  patient,  enduring,  and 
self-contained.  In  the  midst  of  his  own 
troubles,  he  never  forgets  one  of  his 
friends  in  far-away,  peaceful  Scotland. 
He  asks  after  them  all  by  name,  he  sends 
to  each  one  kind  remembrances. 

I  cannot  better  end  this  short  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  a  true 
artist  than  by  quoting  his  views  upon  art 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  1889. 
I  give  the  words  as  he  wrote  them;  his 
English,  be  it  noted,  was  to  the  point  and 
expressive,  with  a  pleasant  flavor  in  it  of 
foreign  idiom.  "  I  never  had  the  slightest 
taste  for  historical  subjects,  nor  to  try  it 
myself,  nor  for  what  I  saw  done  in  it  by 
others.  They  never  could  suggest  to  me 
the  feeling  of  truth  and  reality  (Baron 
Leys  perhaps  excepted)  which  is  for  me 
the  first  condition  of  a  picture.  Every- 
day people  in  their  every-day  ways  is  all 
that  could  speak  to  my  heart  and  eye. 
When  visiting  famous  picture-galleries, 
overwhelmed  by  the  power  and  talent  of 
the  great  old  masters,  I  always  find  myself 
at  last  sitting  before  some  little  old  Dutch 
picture  with  a  feeling  of  refreshment  such 
as  one  has  on  a  cool  spot  after  a  tiresome 
walk  in  splendid  scenery.  I  always  come 
back  to  the  old  Dutch  masters,  and  never 
can  find  anything  going  beyond  them  ex- 
cept in  the  landscape.  In  the  latter  I 
think  that  Constable,  and  after  him  the 
I  Frenchmen  Rousseau  and  Corot  made  a 
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great  progress,  and  painted  pictures  finer 
than  any  of  the  old  masters.  I  only  make 
an  exception  of  Hobbema."  Could  there 
be  a  much  sounder  artistic  creed  than  this 
professed  byArtz?  His  practice  was  in 
keeping  with  his  creed.  He  lacked  inten- 
sity', it  is  true,  and  dealt  only  with  the 
simpler  and  more  obvious  phases  of 
human  nature  and  experience,  but  his 
style  has  in  it  a  graceful  and  gracious 
individuality;  his  color  is  sweet  and  har- 
monious, and  his  composition  almost 
always  both  unaffected  and  effective. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
WAYFARING  IN  THE   ROUERGUE. 

That  district  of  southern  France  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  the  Rouergue  is  now  shown  on 
the  map  as  the  department  of  the  Aveyron, 
but  its  old  name  has  by  no  means  passed 
out  of  use  with  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Henry  II.  of  England, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Normandy,  laid  claim 
to  it  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Elea- 
nor of  Aquitaine.  It  was  ceded  to  En- 
gland by  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
but  the  nobles  and  the  people  were  never 
reconciled  to  British  rule,  and  they  strug- 
gled against  it  intermittently  and  with 
varying  success  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  What  with  wars  of  succession  and 
religious  wars  the  Rouergue  was  one  of 
the  most  disturbed  and  blood-drenched  re- 
gions of  France,  Great  political  changes, 
however,  have  cut  it  off  more  than  any 
other,  lower  Brittany  excepted,  from  the 
movement  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  a 
wild,  rocky,  thinly  populated  district,  with 
many  stern  and  some  beautiful  landscapes, 
but  with  little  left  save  its  ruined  castles 
to  confirm  the  stirring  records  of  its  stormy 
mediaeval  history. 

I  had  passed  the  night  at  the  village  of 
Plaisance  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Rouergue,  and  having  made  up  my  mind 
to  reach  St.  Affrique  in  a  day's  walk,  I  set 
out  on  my  journey  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  There  were  some  thirty  miles 
of  country  to  cross,  and  I  had,  moreover, 
to  reckon  with  the  July  sun,  which  shines 
very  earnestly  in  southern  France,  as 
though  it  were  bent  on  ripening  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  a  single  day.  By 
getting  up  earlier  than  usual  I  was  able  to 
watch  the  morning  opening  like  a  wild 
rose.  When  we  feel  all  the  charm  that 
graces  the  beginning  of  a  summer  day,  we 
resolve  ia  future  to  rise  with  the  birds. 


but  the  next  morning's  sun  finds  most  of 
us  sluggards  again. 

I  returned  towards  the  tarn  which  I  had 
left  the  day  before,  but  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  somewhat  to  the  south  of  it 
for  a  while.  However  beautiful  the  scen- 
ery of  a  gorge  may  be,  the  sensation  of 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevice  at  length 
becomes  depressing,  and  the  mind,  which 
is  never  satisfied  with  anything  long,  be- 
gins to  wonder  what  the  world  is  like 
beyond  the  enclosing  cliffs,  and  the  desire 
to  climb  them  and  to  look  forth  under  a 
wider  range  of  sky  grows  stronger.  Such 
change  is  needed,  for  when  there  is  lan- 
guor within,  the  impressions  from  without 
are  dull.  The  country  through  which  I 
now  passed  was  very  beautiful  with  its 
multitude  of  chestnut-trees,  the  pale  yel- 
low plumes  of  the  male  blossom  still 
clinging  to  them  and  hiding  half  their 
leaves  ;  but  here  again  was  the  sad  specta- 
cle of  abandoned,  weedy,  and  almost  leaf- 
less vineyards  upon  stony  slopes  which 
had  been  changed  into  fruit-bearing  ter- 
races by  the  long  labor  of  dead  genera- 
tions. 

The  first  village  I  came  to  was  Coupiac, 
lying  in  a  deep  hollow,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  rose  a  rugged  mass  of  schistous 
rock,  with  houses  all  about  it  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  a  strong  castle  with 
high,  round  towers  in  good  preservation. 
It  was  a  mediaeval  fortress,  but  its  mul- 
lioned  windows  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  tow- 
ers and  other  details  showed  that  it  had 
been  considerably  modified  and  adapted 
to  changed  conditions  of  life  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance.  A  troop  of  little 
girls  were  going  up  to  it,  and  teaching 
sisters,  who  had  changed  it  into  a  strong- 
hold of  education,  were  waiting  for  them 
in  the  court.  Hard  by  upon  the  edge  of 
the  castle  rock  was  a  calvary.  The  naked 
schist,  ribbed  and  seamed,  served  for 
pavement  in  the  steep  little  streets  of  this 
picturesque  old  village,  where  most  of  the 
people  went  barefoot.  This  is  the  custom 
of  the  region  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  poverty.  Here  the  sabotier's  trade 
is  a  poor  one,  and  the  cobbler's  is  still 
worse.  In  the  Albigeois  I  was  the  neigh- 
bor of  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  up  to  the 
age  of  sixty  had  never  known  the  sensa- 
tion of  sock  or  stocking,  nor  had  he  ever 
worn  a  shoe  of  wood  or  leather. 

No  female  beauty  did  I  see  here,  nor 
elsewhere  in  the  Rouergue.  Plainness  of 
feature  in  men  and  women  is  the  rule 
throughout  this  extensive  tract  of  country. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
girls  and  younger  women,  that  they  gen- 
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erally  have  well-shaped  figures  and  a  very 
erect  carriage,  which  last  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  habit  of  carrying  weights  upon 
the  head,  especially  water,  which  needs  to 
be  carefully  balanced. 

How  the  peasants  stared  at  me  as  I 
passed  along!  The  expression  of  their 
faces  showed  that  they  were  completely 
puzzled  as  to  what  manner  of  person  I 
was,  and  what  I  was  doing  there.  Had  I 
been  taking  along  a  dancing-bear  they 
would  have  understood  my  motives  far 
better,  and  my  social  success  with  them 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  greater.  As 
it  was,  most  of  them  eyed  me  with  extreme 
suspicion.  Not  having  been  rendered 
familiar,  like  the  peasants  of  many  other 
districts,  with  that  harmless  form  of  in- 
sanity which  leads  people  to  endure  the 
hardship  of  tramping  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving the  ruder  aspects  of  human  life, 
the  lingering  manners  of  old  times  and  of 
reading  the  book  of  nature  in  solitude, 
they  thought  I  must  perforce  be  engaged 
upon  some  sinister  and  wicked  work. 
And  now  this  reminds  me  of  an  old  man 
at  Ambialet  whom  I  used  to  send  on 
errands  to  the  nearest  small  town.  He 
liked  ray  money,  but  he  could  never  satisfy 
his  conscience  that  it  was  not  something 
like  treason  to  carry  letters  for  me,  for  he 
had  the  feeling  to  the  last  that  he  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  enemy.  "  Ah  !  "  he  growled 
one  day  (not  to  me)  "  I  have  always  heard 
it  said  that  the  English  regretted  our  beau- 
tiful rocks  and  rich  valleys.  They  are 
coming  back !  I  am  sure  they  are  com- 
ing back  !  "  I  used  to  see  him  looking  at 
me  askance  with  a  peculiarly  keen  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes,  and  as  his  words  had 
been  repeated  to  me  I  knew  of  what  he 
was  thinking.  He  was  the  first  man  of  his 
condition  who  to  my  knowledge  called 
rocks  beautiful.  The  peasant  class  abhor 
rocks  on  account  of  their  sterility  and  be- 
cause the  rustic  idea  of  a  beautiful  land- 
scape is  the  fertile  and  level  plain.  In 
searching  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
grandeur  of  nature,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
go  to  those  places  which  the  peasant  de- 
clares to  be  frightful  by  their  ugliness. 

Leaving  Coupiac  behind  me,  I  turned 
towards  the  east.  The  road,  having  been 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  exposed  layers 
of  brown  argillaceous  schist,  like  rotten 
wood,  and  so  friable  that  it  crumbled  be- 
tween the  fingers ;  but  what  was  more 
remarkable  was  that  the  layers,  scarcely 
thicker  than  slate,  instead  of  being  in  their 
natural  plane,  were  turned  up  quite  verti- 
cally.    I  was  now  ascending  to  the  barren 
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uplands.  Near  the  brow  of  a  hill  I  passed 
a  very  ancient  crucifix  of  granite,  the  head, 
which  must  originally  have  been  of  the 
rudest  sculpture,  having  the  features  quite 
obliterated  by  time.  ^ 

A  rural  postman  in  a  blouse  with  red 
collar  had  been  trudging  up  the  hill  be- 
hind me,  and  I  let  him  overtake  me  so 
that  I  might  fall  into  conversation  with 
him,  for  these  men  are  generally  more  in- 
telligent or  better  informed  than  the  peas-  j 
ants.  I  have  often  walked  with  them  and  ' 
never  without  receiving  either  instruction 
or  amusement.  When  we  had  reached  the 
highest  ground,  from  which  a  splendid 
view  was  revealed  of  the  Rouergue  coun- 
try—  a  crumpled  map  of  bare  hills  and 
deep  dark  gorges  —  the  postman  pointed 
out  to  me  the  village  of  Roquec^saire 
(Caesar's  Rock),  on  a  hill  to  the  south,  and 
told  me  a  queer  story  of  a  battle  between 
its  inhabitants  and  those  of  an  adjacent 
village.  The  quarrel,  strange  to  say,  arose 
over  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 
erected  not  long  since  upon  a  commanding 
position  between  the  two  villages.  "  Now 
the  Holy  Virgin,"  said  the  postman,  in  no 
tone  of  mockery,  "  was  obliged  to  turn  her 
back  either  to  one  village  or  the  other,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  fight !  "  When 
first  set  up,  the  statue  looked  towards 
Roquecdsaire,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  the  people  of  the 
other  village,  who  thought  themselves 
equally  pious,  held  that  they  had  been 
slighted  ;  and  the  more  they  looked  at  the 
back  of  the  Virgin  turned  towards  them, 
ihe  angrier  they  became,  and  the  more 
determined  not  to  submit  to  the  indignity. 
At  length,  unable  to  keep  down  their  fury 
any  longer,  they  sallied  forth  one  day, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  turning  the  statue  round.  But  the 
people  of  Roquecdsaire  were  vigilant  and, 
seeing  the  hostile  crowd  coming,  went 
forth  to  give  them  battle.  The  combat 
raged  furiously  for  hours,  and  it  was 
watched — so  said  the  postman  —  with 
much  excitement  and  interest  by  the  cur6 
of  Montclar  —  the  village  we  were  now- 
approaching —  who,  happening  to  have  a 
telescope,  was  able  to  note  the  varying 
fortune  of  war.  At  length  the  Roque- 
cdsaire  people  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  they 
were  driven  away  from  the  statue  which 
was  promptly  turned  round.  Although 
many  persons  were  badly  knocked  about, 
nobody  died  for  the  cause.  The  ener- 
getic intervention  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  prevented  a  renewal 
of  the  scandal,  and  it  was  thought  best,  in 
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the  interest  of  peace,  to  allow  the  statue 
to  be  turned  half-way  to  one  village  and 
half  to  the  other. 

The  postman  was  a  little  reserved  at 
first,  not  knowing  to  what  country  I  be- 
longed, but,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  I 
was  not  a  German,  he  let  his  tongue  rattle 
on  with  the  freedom  which  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  class.  He  confided  to 
me  that  the  best  help  to  a  man  who  walked 
much  was  absinth.  It  pulled  him  up  the 
hills  and  sent  him  whisking  across  the 
plains.  "  I  eat  very  little," said  my  black- 
bearded,  bright-eyed  fellow-tramp  ;  "but," 
he  added,  "  I  drink  three  or  four  glasses 
of  absinth  a  day." 

"  You  will  eat  still  less,"  I  said,  "if  you 
don't  soon  begin  to  turn  off  the  tap." 

Considering  the  hard  monotony  of  their 
lives  and  the  strain  imposed  upon  phys- 
ical endurance  by  walking  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  a  day,  in  all  weathers, 
the  rural  postmen  in  France  are  a  sober 
body  of  men.  This  one  told  me  that  he 
walked  sometimes  twelve  miles  out  of  his 
way  to  carry  a  single  letter. 

Thus  gossiping,  we  reached  Montclar 
on  the  plateau,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Tarn.  Here  we  entered 
an  auberge,  where  the  postman  was  glad 
to  moisten  his  dry  throat  with  the  green- 
eyed  enemy.  This  inn  was  formerly  one 
of  those  small  chateaux  —  more  correctly 
termed  maisons  fortes,  or  manors  —  which 
sprang  up  all  over  France  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  inhab- 
ited part  of  the  building  was  reached  by  a 
spiral  staircase  enclosed  by  a  tower.  A 
balcony  connected  with  the  principal 
room  enabled  me  to  read  an  inscription 
cut  in  a  stone  of  the  tower:  "Tristano 
Disclaris,  1615."  But  for  this  record  left 
by  the  founder,  his  name  would  probably 
have  passed,  long  ago,  out  of  the  memory 
of  men. 

I  found  that  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  in  this  house  was  that  of  making 
Roquefort  cheeses  ;  indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  guess  what  was  going  on 
from  the  all-pervading  odor.  And  yet  I 
was  still  many  miles  from  Roquefort  ! 
However,  1  knew  all  about  this  matter 
before.  I  was  not  twenty  miles  from 
Albi  when  I  found  that  Roquefort  cheese- 
making  was  a  local  industry.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  case  over  a  very  wide  region.  The 
cheeses  having  been  made  are  sent  to 
Roquefort  to  ripen  in  the  cellars,  which 
have  been  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  also 
to  acquire  the  necessary  reputation. 
While  my  lunch  was  being  prepared  I 
looked    into    the   dairy,  which    was  very 


clean  and  creditable.  On  the  ground 
were  large  tubs  of  milk,  and  on  tables 
were  spread  many  earthenware  moulds 
pierced  with  little  holes  and  containing 
the  pressed  curds. 

The  hostess  was  a  buxom,  good-tem- 
pered woman  with  rosy  cheeks.  She  told 
me  that  she  could  not  give  me  anything 
better  than  ham  and  eggs.  She  could  not 
have  offered  me  anything  more  acceptable 
after  all  the  greasy  cooking,  the  steadfast 
veal  and  invariable  fowl  which  1  had  so  long 
been  compelled  to  accept  daily  with  resig- 
nation. By  a  mysterious  revelation  of  art 
she  produced  the  ham  and  eggs  in  a  way 
that  made  me  think  that  she  must  surely  be 
descended  from  one  of  the  English  adven- 
turers who  did  all  manner  of  mischief  in 
the  Rouergue,  some  five  or  six  centuries 
ago.  Such  ham  and  eggs  in  her  case 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
hereditary  ideas.  Nevertheless  she  had 
become  French  enough  to  look  at  me  with 
a  dubious,  albeit  a  good-natured  eye.  My 
motive  in  coming  there  and  going  farther 
without  having  any  commercial  object  in 
view  was  more  than  she  could  fathom. 
After  my  visit  to  the  dairy  I  fancy  her 
private  notion  was  that  I  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  English  government  to  find 
out  how  Roquefort  cheese  was  made, 
with  a  view  to  competition.  At  length  as 
we  talked  freely  she  let  the  state  of  her 
mind,  with  regard  to  me,  escape  her  una- 
wares by  putting  this  question  plump:  — 

"  How  is  it  the  gendarmes  have  not 
stopped  you?" 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  I,  much 
amused  by  her  candor  ;  "  but  you  may  be 
sure  of  this,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them." 

Her  husband  was  listening  behind  the 
door,  and  I  observed  an  expression  of 
relief  in  his  face  when  I  took  up  my  pack 
and  departed.  If  I  was  to  be  pounced 
upon,  he  preferred,  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind  and  the  reputation  of  his  house,  that 
it  should  be  done  elsewhere.  All  the  vil- 
lage had  heard  of  my  coming,  and  when 
I  reappeared  outside  there  was  a  small 
crowd  of  people  waiting  to  have  a  good 
look  at  me.  I  thought  from  these  signs 
that  I  was  likely  to  be  asked  to  show  my 
papers  again  by  some  petty  functionary; 
but  no,  I  was  allowed  to  pass  on  without 
interference.  Perhaps  the  postman  had 
given  a  good  account  of  me,  the  absinth 
having  touched  his  heart.  There  is  much 
diplomacy  in  getting  somebody  on  your 
side  while  travelling  alone  through  these 
unopened  districts  far  from  railways. 
Wandering  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Tarn  and  the  Aveyron  teaches  one  what 
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ignorance  really  means,  what  blindness  of 
intellect  goes  with  it.  And  yet  their  en- 
lightenment by  the  usual  methods  would 
be  a  doubtful  blessing  to  themselves  and 
others. 

I  was  now  descending  to  the  valley,  and 
not  long  after  leaving  the  village  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  winding  hot  road 
led  me  into  one  of  those  wildernesses, 
which  are  to  me  infinitely  more  pleasing 
than  the  most  artistic  gardens,  with  their 
geometric  flower-beds  and  their  counter- 
feit lakes  and  grottoes.  The  surface  of 
the  land  was  thrown  or  washed  up  into 
dark  brown  hillocks  of  broken  argillaceous 
schist,  which  repelled  vegetation,  but  the 
hollows  were  wooded  with  mountain  oak 
and  many  shrubs.  Farther  down  there 
were  other  hillocks,  equally  bare,  but 
formed  of  the  blue-looking  lias  marl  which 
the  husbandman  detests  with  good  reason, 
for  its  sterility  is  incorrigible.  This  terre 
bleue^  as  the  peasants  call  it,  was  not  the 
only  sign  of  a  change  in  the  formation; 
fragments  of  calcareous  stone  were  mixed 
with  the  brown  soil.  I  was  leaving  the 
dark  schist  and  was  approaching  those 
immense  accumulations  of  Jurassic  rock, 
whose  singular  forms  and  brilliant  colors 
lend  such  extraordinary  grandeur  to  the 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Tarn.  There  was 
also  a  change  in  the  vegetation.  A  huge 
species  of  broom  four  or  five  feet  high, 
covered  with  golden  blossom  the  size  of 
pea-flowers,  although  the  common  broom 
had  long  past  its  blooming,  now  showed 
itself  as  well  as  roseroot  sedum,  neither 
of  which  had  I  seen  while  coming  over 
the  schist.  The  cicadas  returned  and 
screamed  from  every  tree.  I  captured 
one  and  examined  the  musical  instrument 
—  a  truly  marvellous  bit  of  mechanism  — 
that  it  carried  in  each  of  its  sides.  It  is 
not  legs  which  make  the  noise,  as  is  the 
case  with  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  but 
little  hard  membranes  under  the  wings  are 
scraped  together  at  the  creature's  will. 
The  sound  is  not  musical,  for  when  it  is 
not  a  continuous  scissor-grinding  noise,  it 
is  like  the  cry  of  a  corncrake  with  a  weak 
throat;  but  what  delight  there  is  in  it! 
and  how  it  expresses  that  joy  in  the  pres- 
ent and  recklessness  of  the  morrow,  which 
the  fabulist  has  in  vain  contrasted  with 
the  virtuous  industry  of  the  ant  in  order 
to  point  a  moral  for  mankind  I  —  vainly, 
because  the  cigale's  short  life  in  the  sunlit 
trees  will  ever  seem  to  men  a  more  ideal 
one  than  that  of  the  earth-burrowing  ant, 
with  its  possible  longevity,  its  peevish 
parsimony,  and  restless  anxiety  for  the 
future.     I  could  have  laid  down  under  a 
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tree  like  a  gipsy  in  this  wild  spot,  and  let 
the  summer  dreams  come  tome  from  their 
airy  castles  amongst  the  leaves,  if  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  to  reach  St.  Affrique 
before  night.  There  was  another  reason 
which,  although  it  clashes  with  poetry,  had 
better  be  told  for  the  sake  of  truth.  In- 
sects would  soon  have  taken  all  pleasure 
from  the  siesta.  Great  black  ants  and 
great  red  ones,  little  ants  too,  that  could 
have  walked  with  comfort  through  the  eye 
of  a  fine  needle  notwithstanding  their 
wickedness,  and  intermediate  species  of 
the  same  much-praised  family  would  have 
scampered  over  me  and  stung  me,  and  flies 
of  bad  propensities  would  have  settled 
upon  me.  An  enthusiastic  entomologist 
has  only  to  lie  down  in  the  open  air  in 
this  part  of  France  at  the  end  of  July  or 
in  August,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
observe,  perhaps  feel,  sufficient  insects 
travelling  on  their  legs  or  on  the  wing  to 
satisfy  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  Often 
the  air  is  all  a  flutter  with  butterflies,  many 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  size  or  the 
beauty  of  their  coloring.  One  I  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  ;  not  large,  but  colored 
with  exquisite  gradations  of  bright  yellow, 
orange,  and  pale  green. 

I  believe  I  added  to  my  day's  journey 
by  my  excursion  across  country,  but  the 
time  would  have  passed  less  pleasantly  on 
the  road.  The  winding  yellow  line  how- 
ever appeared  again,  and  I  had  to  tramp 
upon  it.  And  a  hot,  toilsome  trudge  it 
was,  through  that  long,  narrow  valley  with 
scrubby  woods  reaching  down  to  the  road, 
but  with  no  habitations  and  no  water.  It 
was  the  desert.  The  afternoon  was  far 
advanced  when  the  country  opened  and  I 
saw  a  village  of  coquettish  appearance,  for 
most  of  the  houses  had  been  washed  with 
red,  and  many  of  the  window  shutters 
were  painted  green. 

I  was  parched  with  thirst,  for  the 
sun  had  been  broiling  me  for  hours ; 
therefore,  when  I  saw  this  village  on  the 
hillside,  I  hurried  towards  it  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  traveller  who  sees  the  palm- 
trees  over  a  well  in  the  sands  of  Africa. 
In  a  place  that  could  give  so  much  atten- 
tion to  color  there  must  surely  be  an 
auberge,  I  thought.  And  I  judged  rightly, 
for  there  were  two  little  inns.  I  found  the 
door  of  the  first  one  closed,  and  learnt  that 
the  people  were  out  harvesting.  I  walked 
on  to  the  next,  and  found  that  likewise 
closed,  and  was  again  informed  that  all  the 
family  were  out  in  the  fields.  The  whole 
village  was  nearly  deserted ;  amolst  every 
one  was  busy  reaping  and  putting  up  the 
sheaves.     I    stopped    beside    the    village 
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pump  and  reflected  upon  my  misery.  I 
had  resigned  myself  to  water,  when  a 
woman  carrying  a  sickle  opened  the  door 
of  one  of  the  inns.  Some  friendly  bird 
must  have  told  her  of  my  thirst  and  weari- 
ness—  perhaps  the  merry  little  quail  that 
I  heard  as  I  came  up  from  the  plain  cry- 
ing "To-whit!  To-whit!"  That  blessed 
auberge  actually  contained  bottled  beer. 
And  the  room  was  so  cool  that  butter 
would  not  have  melted  in  it.  These 
southern  houses  have  such  thick  stone 
walls  that  they  have  the  double  advantage 
of  being  warm  in  winter  and  delightfully 
cool  in  summer.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
resisting  the  temptation  to  stop  the  night 
at  this  inn,  but  I  did  resist  it,  and  was 
again  on  the  road  to  St.  Affrique  before 
the  heat  of  the  day  had  passed. 

Another  toilsome  trudge,  during  which 
I  met  an  English  threshing  machine  being 
dragged  along  by  bullocks,  and  the  famil- 
iar words  upon  it  made  me  feel  for  a  while 
quite  at  home.  The  apparition,  however, 
gave  me  a  shock,  for  the  antique  flail  is 
still  the  instrument  commonly  used  for 
threshing,  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France. 

At  a  village  called  Moulin,  lying  in 
a  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  I  met  the 
Sorgues,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of 
the  Tarn,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  journey  I 
had  the  companionship  of  a  charming 
stream.  Evening  came  on,  and  the  fiery 
blue  above  me  grew  soft  and  rosy.  Rosy, 
too,  were  the  cornfields,  where  bands  of 
men  and  women,  fifteen  or  twenty  together, 
were  reaping  gaily,  for  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  gone,  the  freshness  of  the  twilight 
had  come,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  valley 
was  unloosened.  I  had  left  the  last  group 
of  reapers  behind,  and  the  silence  of  the 
dusk  was  broken  only  by  the  tree  crickets, 
and  the  rapids  of  the  little  river,  when  a 
woman  passed  me  on  the  road  and  mur- 
mured "Adicias!"  (God  be  with  you), 
"Adicias!"  I  replied,  and  then  I  was 
again  alone.  Presently  there  was  a  jan- 
gling of  bells  behind,  and  I  was  soon 
overtaken  by  three  horses  and  a  crowded 
diligence.  The  sound  of  the  bells  grew 
fainter,  and  fainter,  and  once  more  1  was 
alone  with  the  summer  night.  The  stars 
began  to  shine,  and  the  river  was  lost  in 
the  mystery  of  shadow,  save  where  a 
sunken  rock  made  the  water  gleam  white, 
and  awoke  the  peace  with  a  cry  of 
trouble. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  St.  Affrique, 
and  I  believe  no  tramp  arrived  at  his 
bourne  that  night  more  weary  than  I,  for 
I  had  been  walking  most  of  the  day  in  the 


burning  sun.  But  although  I  lay  down 
like  a  jaded  horse,  I  was  too  feverish  to 
sleep.  To  make  matters  worse,  there  was 
a  cock  in  the  yard  just  underneath  my 
window,  and  the  fiendish  creature  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  crow  every  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  stroke  of  midnight. 
How  well  did  I  then  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  a  man  I  knew  who,  under  similar  provo- 
cation, got  up  from  his  bed,  and  taking  a 
carving  knife  from  the  kitchen,  quietly 
and  deftly  cut  off  the  cock's  head  before 
the  astonished  bird  had  time  to  protest. 
Having  stopped  the  crowing  and  assured 
himself  that  it  would  not  begin  again,  he 
went  back  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent. 

I  was  out  early  the  next  morning,  look- 
ing at  the  extraordinary  astronomical  dials 
of  the  parish  church,  covering  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  outer  walls.  All  the  straight 
lines,  curves  and  figures,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin,  must  have  the  effect  of 
convincing  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
that  their  ignorance  is  hopeless.  Such  a 
display  of  science  must  be  like  wizard 
symbolism  to  the  common  people.  The 
dials  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  there 
are  some  really  astonishing  calculations, 
as,  for  instance,  a  table  showing  the  "  num- 
ber of  souls  that  have  appeared  before  the 
Tribunal  of  God."  Near  a  great  sundial 
are  these  solemn  words:  "Sol  et  luna 
faciunt  quae  precepta  sunt  eis  ;  nos  autem 
pergrimamur  a  Domino."  The  church  it- 
self is  one  of  the  most  fantastically  ugly 
structures  imaginable.  All  possible  tricks 
of  style  and  taste  appear  to  have  been 
played  upon  it.  It  is  a  jumble  of  heavy 
Gothic  and  Italian,  and  the  apse  is  twisted 
out  of  line  with  the  nave,  in  which  re- 
spect, however,  it  is  like  the  Cathedral  of 
Quimper.  As  I  left  the  church  a  funeral 
procession  approached,  women  carrying 
palls  by  the  four  corners  a  little  in  front 
of  the  coffin,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  when  the  dead  person  is  of 
their  own  sex.  When  a  man  dies,  mem- 
bers of  his  sex  carry  the  palls. 

St.  Affrique  is  a  small  town  of  about 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  lying  in  a 
warm  valley  and  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
the  sides  of  which  were  once  covered  with 
luxuriant  vineyards.  These  slopes,  arid, 
barren,  and  sun-scorched,  are  perfectly 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
fig,  and  the  almond;  but  the  elevation  is 
still  too  great  for  the  olive.  As  I  toiled 
up  the  side  of  the  valley  in  the  direction 
of  Millau,  I  noticed  the  Rocherde  Caylus, 
a  large  reddish  and  somewhat  fantastically 
shaped  block  of  oolitic  rock,  perched  on 
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the  hill  above  the  vineyards.  Here  the 
lower  formation  was  schistous,  the  upper 
calcareous.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot, 
but  there  was  the  shade  of  walnut-trees, 
which  I  took  advantage  of,  although  it  is 
said  to  be  poisonous,  like  that  of  the  ole- 
ander. 

When  I  reached  the  plateau  there  was 
no  shade  whatever,  baneful  or  beneficent. 
If  there  was  ever  any  forest  here  all  ves- 
tige of  it  has  disappeared.  I  was  on  the 
border  of  the  Causse  de  Larzac,  one  of  the 
highest,  most  extensive  and  savagely  bar- 
ren of  the  calcareous  deserts  which  sepa- 
rate the  rivers  in  this  part  of  France. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  save  what  may  have 
been  collected  in  tanks  for  the  use  of 
sheep,  and  the  few  human  beings  who  eke 
out  an  existence  there,  is  to  be  found 
upon  them.  Swept  by  freezing  winds  in 
winter  and  burnt  by  a  torrid  sun  in  sum- 
mer, their  climate  is  as  harsh  as  the  soil 
is  ungenerous. 

But  although  I  was  sun-broiled  upon 
this  caussey  I  was  interested  at  every  step 
by  the  flowers  that  I  found  there.  Dry, 
chaffy,  or  prickly  plants,  corresponding  in 
their  nature  to  the  aridity  and  asperity  of 
the  land,  were  peculiarly  at  home  upon 
the  undulating  stoniness.  The  most  beau- 
tiful flower  then  blooming  was  that  of  the 
catananche,  which  has  won  its  poetic 
French  name,  cupidon  bleu,  by  the  bril- 
liant color  of  its  blossom.  Multitudes  of 
yellow  everlastings  also  decked  the  soli- 
tude. 

On  reaching  the  highest  ground  the 
crests  of  the  bare  Cevennes  were  seen 
against  the  cloudless  sky  to  the  south.  A 
little  to  the  east,  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Cernon,  which  I  intended  to  cross,  were 
high  hills  or  cliffs,  treeless  and  sterile, 
with  hard-cut  angular  sides,  terminating 
upwards  in  vertical  walls  of  naked  stone. 
These  were  the  buttresses  of  the  Causse 
de  Larzac.  The  lower  sides  of  some  of 
the  hills  were  blue  with  lias  marl,  and 
wherever  they  were  steep  not  a  blade  of 
grass  grew. 

Having  descended  to  the  valley,  I  was 
soon  climbing  towards  Roquefort  by  the 
flanks  of  those  melancholy  hills  which 
seemed  to  express  the  hopelessness  of 
nature  after  ages  of  effort  to  overcome 
some  evil  power.  And  yet  the  tinkling  of 
innumerable  sheep-bells  told  that  even 
here  men  had  found  a  way  of  earning 
their  bread.  I  saw  the  flocks  moving  high 
above  me  where  all  was  wastefulness  and 
rockiness,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the 
shepherds.  There  were  the  Roquefort 
sheep  whose  milk,  converted  into  cheese 
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of  the  first  quality,  is  sent  into  dista 
countries  whose  people  little  imagine  that 
its  constituents  are  drawn  from  a  desert 
where  there  is  little  else  but  stones. 

I  came  in  view  of  the  village,  clinging 
as  it  seemed  to  the  steep  at  the  base 
of  a  huge  bastion  of  stark  Jurassic  rock. 
Facing  it  was  another  barren  hill,  and  in 
the  valley  beneath  were  mamelons  of  dark 
clay  and  stones  partly  conquered  by  the 
great  broom  and  burning  with  its  flame  cf 
gold.  When  I  reached  the  village  I  felt 
that  I  had  earned  a  rest. 

Cheese,  which  has  been  the  fortune  of 
Roquefort,  has  destroyed  its  picturesque- 
ness.  It  has  brought  speculators  there 
who  have  raised  great,  ugly,  square  build- 
ings of  dazzling  whiteness  in  harsh  con- 
trast with  the  character  and  sombre  tone 
of  the  old  houses.  Although  the  place  is 
so  small  that  it  consists  of  only  one  street 
and  a  few  alleys,  the  more  ancient  dwell- 
ings are  remarkable  for  their  height.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  in  a  village  lost  among 
the  sterile  hills  houses  three  stories  high. 
The  fact  that  there  is  only  a  ledge  on 
which  to  build  must  be  the  explanation. 
What  is  most  curious  in  the  place  is  the 
cellars.  Before  the  cheese  became  an 
important  article  of  commerce  these  were 
natural  caverns,  such  as  are  everywhere  to 
be  found  in  this  calcareous  formation ; 
but  now  they  are  really  cellars  that  have 
been  excavated  to  such  a  depth  in  the 
rock  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in  as  many 
as  five  stages,  where  long  rows  of  cheeses 
are  stacked  one  over  the  other.  The  vir- 
tue of  these  cellars  from  the  cheese-making 
point  of  view  is  their  dryness  and  their 
scarcely  varying  temperature  of  about  S'* 
centigrade  summer  and  winter.  But  the 
demand  for  Roquefort  cheese  has  become 
so  great  that  trickery  now  plays  a  part  in 
the  ripening  process.  The  peasants  have 
learnt  that  "time  is  money,"  and  they 
have  found  that  bread-crumbs  mixed  with 
the  curd  cause  those  green  streaks  of 
mouldiness,  which  denote  that  the  cheese 
is  fit  for  the  market,  to  appear  much  more 
readily  than  was  formerly  the  case  when 
it  was  left  to  do  the  best  it  could  for  itself 
with  the  aid  of  a  subterranean  atmosphere. 
This  is  not  exactly  cheating;  it  is  com- 
mercial enterprise,  the  result  of  competi- 
tion and  other  circumstances  too  strong 
for  poor  human  nature.  In  cheese-mak- 
ing, bread-crumbs  are  found  to  be  a  cheap 
substitute  for  time,  and  it  is  said  that 
those  who  have  taken  to  beer-brewing  in 
this  region  have  found  that  box,  which 
here  is  the  commonest  of  shrubs,  is  a 
cheap   substitute   for   hops.     The   notion 
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that  brass  pins  are  stuck  into  Roquefort 
cheese  to  make  it  turn  green  is  founded 
on  fiction. 

Having    remained   at    Roquefort    long 
enough    to   see   all    that  was    needful,    to 
lunch,  and  to  be  overcharged  —  commer- 
cial    enterprise     is    very    infectious — I 
turned  my  back   upon   it   and  scrambled 
down  a  stony  path  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley    where    the   Cernon — now  a  mere 
thread  of  a  stream  —  curled  and  sparkled 
in  the  middle  of  its  wide  channel,  the  yel- 
low flowers  and  pale  green  leaves  of  the 
horned   poppy   basking    upon    the    rocky 
banks.     Following  it  down  to  the  Tarn  I 
came  to  the  village  of  St,  Rome  de  Cer- 
non, where  the  houses  of  dark  grey  stone, 
built  on  a  hillside,  are  overtopped  by  the 
round  tower  of  a  small  mediasval  fortress 
which    has   been   patched  up  and  put  to 
some  modern  use.     I  thought  the  people 
very    ill-favored  by  nature  here,  but  per- 
haps they  are  not  more  so  than  others  in 
the  district.     The  harshness  of  nature  is 
strongly   reflected    in   all    faces.     Having 
passed  a  man  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
washing  his  linen — presumably  his  own 
—  with  bare  arms,  sinewy  and  hairy  like 
a  gorilla's,  I  was  again  in  the  open  coun- 
try ;  but  instead  of  following  donkey-paths 
and  sheep-tracks  I    was  upon   the  dusty 
highroad.     Well,  even  a  ro7ite  nationale, 
however  hot  and  dusty,  so  that  it  be  not 
too  straight,  has  its  advantages,  which  are 
felt  after  you  have  been  walking  an  uncer- 
tain  number  of  miles  over  a  very  rough 
country,  trusting  to  luck  to  lead  you  where 
you  wished  to  go.     The  feeling  that  you 
may   at  length    step   out  freely  and    not 
worry  yourself  with  a  map  and  compass 
is  a  kind  of  pleasure  which,  like  all  others, 
is   only  so  by  the  force  of  contrast   and 
the   charm   of    variety.      I    knew    that    I 
could  now  tramp  along  this  road  without 
troubling  myself  about  anything,  and  that 
I    should    reach    Millau   sooner  or   later. 
It  was   really  very  hot;  ideal   sunstroke 
weather,    verging  on   qo"'  in    the  shade; 
but  I  had  become  hardened  to  it,  and  was 
as  dry  as  a  smoked  herring.     For  miles  I 
saw  no  human  being  and  heard  no  sound 
of   life  except  the  shrilling  of  grasshop- 
pers  and  the    more  strident  song  of  the 
cicades  in  the  trees.     By  and  by  houses 
showed   themselves,  and   I    came   to  the 
village  of  St.   Georges  beside  the  bright 
little  Cernon,  but  surrounded  by  wasteful, 
desolate  hills,  one  of  which,  shaped  like  a 
cone,  reared  its  yellow,  rocky  summit  far 
towards  the  blue  solitude  of  the  dazzling 
sky.     I    passed   by   little   gardens  where 
great  hollyhocks  flamed  in  the  afternoon 


sunshine,  then  I  met  the  Tarn  again  and 
reached  Millau,  a  weary  and  dusty  way- 
farer. 

I  stopped  in  Millau  (sometimes  spelt 
Milhau)  more  than  a  day  in  order  to  rest 
and  to  ramble  —  moderately.  Although 
the  town,  with  its  sixteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants, is  the  most  populous  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveyron,  it  is  so  remote  from 
all  large  centres  and  currents  of  human 
movement  that  very  little  French  is  spoken 
there.  And  this  French  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  English  of  the  Sheffield  grinders. 
In  the  better-class  families  an  effort  now 
is  made  to  \s.Qe\>  patois  o\iioi  doors  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  middle-aged  native  to  whom  it  is  not  the 
mother  tongue.  The  common  dialect  is 
not  quite  the  same  throughout  Guienne 
and  Languedoc;  but  the  local  variations 
are  much  less  marked  than  one  would 
expect,  considering  that  the  langue  d'oc 
has  been  virtually  abandoned  as  a  literary 
vehicle  for  centuries.  Curiously  enough, 
the  word  oc  (yes),  which  was  once  the 
most  convenient  sound  to  distinguish  the 
dialect  from  that  of  the  northern  half  of 
France,  has  fallen  completely  into  disuse  ; 
so  much  so,  that  all  the  Languedocians 
whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  until  at  length  an 
educated  one  told  me  that  the  form  was 
very  old  and  had  long  died  out.  All  these 
people  can  understand  Spanish  when 
spoken  slowly.  Many  can  catch  your 
meaning  when  you  speak  to  them  in 
French,  but  reply  in  patois.  I  had  grown 
accustomed,  although  not  reconciled,  to 
this  manner  of  conversing  with  peasants, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  find  on  entering  a 
shop  at  Millau  that  neither  the  man  nor 
his  wife  there  could  reply  to  me  in 
French. 

This  town  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  ; 
some  of  the  high  hills,  especially  those  on 
the  east,  showing  savage  escarpments 
with  towering  masses  of  yellow  or  reddish 
rock  at  the  summits.  The  climate  of  the 
valley  is  delightful  in  winter,  but  sultry 
and  enervating  in  summer.  It  is  so  pro- 
tected from  the  winds  that  the  mulberry 
flourishes  there;  and  countless  almond- 
trees  rise  above  the  vines  on  the  burning 
hillsides. 

Millau  presents  a  good  deal  of  interest 
to  the  archaeologist.  Very  noteworthy  is 
the  ancient  market-place,  where  the  first 
and  upper  stories  project  far  over  the  pav- 
ing and  are  supported  by  a  colonnade. 
Some  of  the  columns,  with  elaborately 
carved  Romanesque  capitals,  date  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  look  ready  to  fall 
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into  fragments.  At  one  end  of  the  square 
is  an  immense  modern  crucifix  —  a  sure 
sign  that  the  civic  authorities  do  not  )-et 
share  the  views  of  the  municipal  council- 
lors of  Paris  in  regard  to  religious  em- 
blems. Protestants,  however,  are  numer- 
ous at  Millau  as  well  as  at  St.  Affrique, 
both  towns  having  been  important  centres 
of  Calvinism  aithe  time  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Fdict  of  Nantes;  and  after  the 
forced  emigration  many  of  the  inhabitants 
must  have  strongly  sympathized  with  their 
persecuted  neighbors,  the  Camisards. 
Nevertheless  the  department  of  the  Avey- 
ron,  taken  in  its  entirety,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  fervently  Catholic  in  France. 

The  church  is  Romanesque  with  a 
marked  Byzantine  tendency.  It  has  an 
elegant  apse  decorated  in  good  taste  ;  but 
the  edifice  having  received  various  patch- 
ings and  decorations  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  uniformity  of  style  has 
been  spoilt.  The  most  striking  architectu- 
ral feature  of  the  town  is  a  high  Gothic 
belfry  of  octagonal  form  with  a  massive 
square  tower  for  its  base. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  government  of 
this  town  was  vested  in  six  consuls  who 
received  twenty  gold  florins  a  year  as  sal- 
ary, and  also  a  new  robe  of  red  and  black 
cloth  with  a  hood.  In  1341  they  furnished 
forty  men-of-arms  for  the  war  against  the 
English,  but  the  place  was  given  up  to 
Chandos  in  1362.  The  rising  of  1369  de- 
livered the  burghers  again  from  the  Brit- 
ish power,  but  for  twenty-two  years  they 
were  continually  fighting  with  the  English 
companies. 

The  evening  before  I  left  Millau  I 
strolled  into  the  little  square  where  the 
great  crucifix  stands.  I  found  it  densely 
crowded.  Three  or  four  hundred  men 
were  there,  each  wearing  a  blouse  and 
carrying  a  sickle  with  a  bit  of  osier  laid 
upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  along  its 
whole  length,  and  firmly  tied.  All  these 
harvesters  were  waiting  to  be  hired  for  trhe 
following  week.  They  belonged  to  a  class 
much  less  numerous  in  France  than  in 
England — the  agricultural  laborers  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  soil  that  they 
help  to  cultivate,  and  the  crops  that  they 
help  to  gather  in.  I  have  often  met  them 
on  the  dusty  roads,  frequently  walking 
with  bare  feet,  carrying  the  implements  of 
their  husbandry  and  a  little  bundle  of 
clothes.  It  must  be  very  hard  to  ask  for 
work  from  farm  to  farm,  I  can  enter  fully 
into  the  attachment  of  the  French  peasant 
to  his  bit  of  land  which,  although  it  may 
yield  him  little  more  than  his  black  bread, 
cannot  be  taken  from  him  so  Ions  as  he 
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can  manage  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  hi 
brow.  Many  of  these  peasant  proprietors 
can  barely  keep  body  and  soul  together ; 
but  when  they  lie  down  upon  their 
wretched  beds  at  night,  they  feel  thankful 
that  the  roof  that  covers  them,  and  the  soil 
that  supports  them,  are  their  own.  The 
wind  may  howl  about  the  eaves,  and  the 
snow  may  drift  against  the  wall,  but  they 
know  that  the  one  will  calm  down,  and  that 
the  other  will  melt,  and  that  life  will  goon 
as  before  —  hard,  back-breaking,  grudging 
even  the  dark  bread,  but  secure  and  inde- 
pendent. Waiting  to  be  hired  by  another 
man  almost  like  a  beast  of  burden  —  what 
a  trial  is  here  for  pride  !  Happily  for  the 
human  race,  pride,  although  it  springs 
naturally  in  the  breast  of  man,  only  be- 
comes luxuriant  with  cultivation.  The 
poor  laborer  does  not  feel  it  unless  his 
instinctive  sense  of  justice  has  been  out- 
raged. 

Edward  Harrison  Barker. 


From  The  Spectator. 
"DEATH  WEEK"  IN  RURAL  RUSSIA. 

"Death  week,"  the  "Smartna  Ne- 
delya"of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  marks  the 
end  of  winter  in  rural  Russia.  It  is  kept 
during  the  last  seven  days  of  March,  and 
is  a  survival  pure  and  simple  of  early 
paganism.  In  the  old  Slavonic  mythology, 
as  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  untaught 
Russians  nowadays,  the  idea  of  Death  and 
Winter  is  closely  associated  ;  and  the  cere- 
monies proper  to  the  "  Death  Week,"  from 
the  sacrifice  to  the  "  Vodyanoi,"  or  Water- 
Spirit,  with  which  it  begins,  to  the  driv- 
ing-out and  drowning  of  Death,  with  which 
it  terminates,  are  based  upon  the  super- 
stition that  was  formerly  universal  in 
northern  Europe.  That  writers  on  Rus- 
sia and  the  Russians  have  given  no  ac- 
count of  the  "Death-Week"  celebration, 
is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  takes 
place  at  a  time  of  year  when  travellers  are 
rarely  tempted  to  visit  Russia,  and  is  con- 
fined to  rural  districts  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  which  are  unlikely  to  attract  foreign- 
ers. 

When  the  ice  begins  to  break  on  the 
water,  winter  is  considered  over  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  breaking  of  the  ice  is  due  — 
the  Russian  peasants  hold  —  to  the 
"Vodyanoi,"  or  Water-Spirit,  who  has  his 
abode  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  He  has 
slept  over  the  winter,  they  say,  and  awakes 
hungry  and  angry,  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
returning  sun.     He  bursts  the  congealed 
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covering  of  the  water,  sends  the  ice-floes 
drifting,  drives  the  fish  from  their  haunts, 
and  causes  the  streams  to  overflow.  In 
the  last  week  of  March,  therefore,  before 
the  ice  begins  to  break,  the  peasants  in 
rural  Russia  start  the  "  Death-Week  "  cel- 
ebration by  preparing  a  sacrifice  for  the 
"  Vodyanoi,"  so  that  he  shall  not  be  kept 
waiting  when  he  awakes  from  his  winter 
sleep.  They  meet  together  in  the  village 
where  the  celebration  is  to  take  place,  and 
subscribe  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  a  young  horse.  The  animal  must  not 
be  a  gift,  but  bought  for  money;  it  must 
not  be  bargained  for,  and  no  one  person 
must  contribute  more  than  another  to  the 
amount  required.  The  horse  is  taken  to 
a  stable  specially  reserved  for  the  gift  to 
the  "Vodyanoi,"  and  fed  for  three  days 
on  bread  and  oil-cake.  On  the  fourth  day, 
at  midnight,  the  horse  is  taken  from  the 
stall,  and  conducted  to  the  nearest  river 
or  stream,  the  villagers  following  in  a 
body.  The  mane  is  decorated  with  red 
ribbons,  the  head  smeared  with  honey,  the 
legs  are  tied  together,  and  a  couple  of  mill- 
stones secured  to  the  neck.  Then  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  ice,  and  the  horse  thrown 
into  the  water,  a  living  sacrifice  to  the 
"Vodyanoi."  Fisher-folk  in  the  Archan- 
gel district  pour  a  quantity  of  fat  into  the 
water  instead  of  throwing  in  a  horse  ;  and 
the  millers  of  the  Ukraine  cast  the  horse's 
head  into  the  river,  and  not  the  living 
animal.  After  appeasing  the  Water- 
Spirit,  the  House-Spirit,  the  "  Domovoi," 
calls  for  a  sacrifice.  He  awakes  on  the 
night  of  March  25th,  and  will  only  wait 
three  days  for  his  offering.  So  on  return- 
ing from  the  riverside,  the  villagers  pre- 
pare a  suitable  gift  for  him.  They  take  a 
fat  black  pig,  kill  it,  and  cut  it  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  residents  in  the 
place.  Each  resident  receives  one  piece, 
which  he  straightway  buries  under  the 
doorstep  at  the  entrance  to  his  house.  In 
some  parts,  it  is  said,  the  country  folk 
bury  a  few  eggs  beneath  the  threshold  of 
the  dwelling  to  propitiate  the  "  Domovoi." 
On  the  following  day,  the  ceremony 
known  as  the  "  Lyalya  "  takes  place.  The 
"  Lyalya"  is  not  the  Goddess  of  Spring, 
but  a  personification  of  the  season.  The 
ceremony  of  the  day  is  known  as  the 
"  Lyalynik,"  and  only  young  unmarried 
girls  take  part  in  it.  They  all  meet  in  a 
field  outside  the  village,  and  select  one 
who  is  to  be  the  "  Lyalya."  She  is  attired 
in  a  white  robe,  with  a  crown  of  green 
stuff  on  her  head,  and  a  staff,  decorated 
with  green  leaves,  in  her  hands.  Bare- 
footed the  girls  then  perambulate  the  vil- 


lage, headed  by  the  "  Lyalya,"  stopping  at 
certain  dwellings  settled  upon  beforehand. 
At  the  first  of  the  houses  where  a  halt  is 
made,  a  cake  prepared  over  night  is 
handed  to  the  party.  At  the  next,  they 
receive  a  basket  containing  as  many  eggs 
as  there  are  girls  in  the  procession,  and 
one  over.  At  the  third  house  they  get  a 
measure  of  mixed  grain.  Preceded  still 
by  the  "Lyalya,"  they  leave  the  village, 
stopping,  however,  at  the  last  house, 
where  an  egg  is  taken  from  the  basketful 
and  thrown  clear  over  the  roof.  The 
party  now  make  the  round  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  the  village,  each  one  dipping 
her  hand  into  the  grain-measure,  and 
strewing  a  few  of  the  seeds  over  the 
ground.  This  is  supposed  to  ensure  fer- 
tility in  the  coming  year.  When  all  the 
fields  have  been  traversed,  the  procession 
returns  to  the  spot  whence  a  start  was 
made  ;  the  cake  and  eggs  are  divided,  and 
each  girl  returns  to  her  home.  The  egg 
and  cake  must  not  be  eaten,  but  are  pre- 
served as  charms  against  all  sorts  of  mis- 
fortune. The  young  women  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  procession  can,  if  they 
are  curious  that  way,  ascertain  on  the 
night  of  the  "  Lyalya"  whether  they  are 
likely  to  marry  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  if  so,  in  which  month. 
They  must  procure  an  onion,  and  take  off 
twelve  layers,  and  put  them  in  a  row  be- 
tween the  piece  of  the  "  Lyalya"  cake  and 
the  egg.  Each  layer  of  onion  represents 
a  month,  and  if  one  of  them  be  quite  dry 
by  the  morning,  it  is  a  sign  of  marriage, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  piece  stands 
shows  the  month  in  which  the  marriage 
will  take  place. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  ceremony  of 
driving  out  Death,  from  which  the  week 
derives  its  designation.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  residents  of  the  village,  men, 
women,  and  children,  meet  in  the  market- 
place. Some  bring  packages  of  rags  and 
old  clothes,  others  bundles  of  straw,  long 
sticks,  and  cross-pieces.  Out  of  these, 
three  or  four  expert  hands,  accustomed  to 
the  work,  manufacture  a  dummy  figure 
resembling  an  old  woman.  The  face  is 
painted  and  made  as  hideous  as  possible. 
This  is  the  figure  of  Death  —  Death,  ac- 
cording to  Slavonic  mythology,  being  a 
woman.  The  dummy  is  perched  aloft 
upon  a  long  pole,  which  is  given  to  a 
sturdy  peasant,  who  is  dressed  out  in  what 
is  left  of  the  rags  and  tatters  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  figure.  The  men  then 
arm  themselves  with  whips  and  whistles, 
the  women  and  children  bring  pots  and 
pans  and   iron  kettles  — any  utensils,  in 
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fact,  they  can  bang  upon  and  make  a 
clatter  with  —  and  the  procession  starts, 
the  peasant  carrying  the  image  of  Death 
in  front.  Off  he  starts  at  a  smart  run,  the 
villagers  after  him,  cracking  their  whips, 
blowing  their  whistles,  banging  on  the 
pots  and  pans.  On  the  party  go,  shout- 
ing and  hooting,  driving  Death  in  front, 
to  the  nearest  river  or  stream.  Here  a  halt 
is  made,  a  circle  is  formed  by  the  river- 
side, and  the  dummy  is  thrown  headlong 
into  the  water.  The  party  then  return  in 
orderly  procession,  calling  out  as  they 
march  along  :  "  We  have  driven  out  Death, 
and  bring  in  the  New  Year."  In  many 
parts  of  Russia,  the  villagers  content 
themselves  with  giving  the  figure  of  Death 
a  good  ducking,  and  then  throwing  it  upon 
the  nearest  piece  of  vacant  ground.  In 
such  cases,  too,  if  the  villagers  happen  to 
have  a  grievance  against  any  neighboring 
hamlet,  they  carry  the  figure  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  upon  their 
neighbors'  land.  This  is  certain  to  lead 
to  a  series  of  free  fights  between  the  two 
villages.  It  is  an  insult  to  throw  the  figure 
of  Death  on  other  people's  land,  and  is 
considered  to  bring  misfortune  with  it  be- 
sides. The  dummy  is  carried  back  by 
those  who  find  it  within  their  boundaries, 
while  the  village  folk  who  left  it  there 
gather  to  oppose  its  return.  The  fighting 
in  such  cases  is  prolonged,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  attended  with  fatal  results. 
The  more  peaceable  villagers  are  content 
to  leave  the  dummy  in  the  water  where  it 
is  thrown. 

On  returning  to  the  village  sundry  addi- 
tions are  made  to  the  instruments  with 
which  the  people  are  provided.  The  bells 
are  taken  from  the  necks  of  the  cows,  as 
well  as  the  horns  used  for  calling  cattle 
together.  One  or  two  procure  drums  to 
beat.  Then,  men,  women,  and  children 
begin  to  run  round  the  village  as  fast  as 
they  can,  making  as  much  noise  as  possi- 
ble. The  object  of  this  performance  is  to 
drive  out  the  evil  spirits  Death  is  supposed 
to  have  left  behind.  The  quicker  the 
people  go,  and  the  more  noise  they  make, 
the  more  effectually  is  the  place  cleared 
of  the  imps  supposed  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  Death,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
blessings  of  the  coming  season.  The  vil- 
lagers, therefore,  rush  along  pell-mell,  as 
for  a  wager,  the  men  hooting,  the  women 
screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  the 
children  joining  in  with  a  piping  treble, 
horns  blowing,  drums  beating,  and  bells 
ringing,  the  pots  and  pans  making  an  un- 


earthly clatter.  On  they  go,  dashing  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  past  pillar 
and  post,  always  quicker  and  quicker, 
while  children  stumble  and  elderly  people 
fall  into  the  rear,  until,  exhausted  and  out 
of  breath,  the  noisy  multitude  return  to  the 
point  whence  the  start  was  made. 

It  is  generally  evening  by  the  time 
Death  has  been  drowned,  and  the  place 
cleared  of  evil  spirits.  The  villagers  take 
a  rest,  and  then  prepare  to  camp-out  for 
the  night ;  among  the  southern  Slavs,  no 
one  ever  dreams  of  going  to  sleep  on  the 
evening  of  the  festival.  It  is  an  old 
Slavonic  belief  that  on  this  night  the  gates 
of  heaven  are  opened,  and  if  any  one  asks 
for  a  special  gift  at  the  actual  moment  of 
opening,  it  will  certainly  be  granted.  At 
that  particular  instant,  too,  all  trees  are 
said  to  bear  golden  fruits,  and  whoever  is 
lucky  enough  to  grasp  them  just  then, 
may  retain  them  for  his  own.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant,  therefore,  stays  out  in  the 
field  all  night,  in  order  to  watch  for  the 
opening  of  the  sky.  That  he  does  not 
make  much  of  the  opportunity,  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  often  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  camping-out  festivity  to  get  so 
drunk  on  vodki,  that  were  the  heavens 
really  to  rain  gifts  during  the  night,  he 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the 
bounty  of  the  skies.  As  soon  as  the  first 
signs  of  sunrise  are  observed  in  the  east 
by  the  women  who  keep  watch,  the  vil- 
lagers are  roused,  and  are  speedily  afoot. 
In  a  body  they  proceed  to  the  nearest  hill 
facing  east,  where  the  earliest  rays  of  the 
spring  sun  fall,  there  to  welcome  "  Vesna," 
the  goddess  of  returning  summer.  The 
two  elders  of  the  village  take  with  them  a 
clean  white  cloth  and  some  bread  and 
salt.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
the  cloth  is  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
fastened  down  by  pegs  to  prevent  it  blow- 
ing away.  The  bread  and  salt  are  placed 
upon  it,  and  the  men  call  out  loudly: 
♦'  Mother  Vesna  !  see  here  1 "  desiring  the 
goddess  to  accept  their  welcome.  And 
with  this  invocation  the  special  ceremo- 
nies of  the  "Death  Week"  terminate. 

In  western  Russia,  the  "Smartna  Ne- 
delya"  is  not  much  observed.  But  in  the 
rural  districts  of  central  and  southern 
Russia,  this  week,  with  its  pagan  cere- 
monies, is  celebrated  as  regularly,  and 
with  much  the  same  simple  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  country-folk,  as  among  their 
heathen  ancestors  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ural  and  the  Irtysh. 
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"BONJOUR,  PIERROT,"  ETC. 


"BONJOUR,    PIERROT." 

He  stood  beneath  her  casement  dim, 

Simple  Pierrot ! 
Phrynette  looked  out  and  smiled  at  him, 

"  Bonjour,  Pierrot !  " 
'Twas  but  a  word,  a  flow'r  she  wore, 
And  he  is  hers  forevermore  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  his  steps  may  go. 
He  hears  her  call,  "  Bonjour,  Pierrot  I  " 

So  time  ran  on,  and  they  were  wed. 

Simple  Pierrot ! 
The  sun  shone  blessings  on  his  head, 

Happy  Pierrot  I 
And  happily  he  toiled  all  day, 
**  Phrynette  is  watching,"  he  would  say  ; 
And  life  went  by  with  happy  flow ; 
"  Sweetheart     Phrynette  1  "        "  Sweetheart 
Pierrot!  " 

But  once  he  came ;  he  climbed  the  stair, 

Happy  Pierrot ! 
He  knows  Phrynette  is  waiting  there, 

Happy  Pierrot  I 
But,  ah  I  the  nest  is  dark  and  lone. 
His  bird  is  gone,  Phrynette  is  flown ! 
Only  these  words,  '*  Forgive,  forget; 
Good-bye,  Pierrot,  forgive  Phrynette!  " 

Hark,  hark,  the  drum  I     The  trumpets  blow  I 
The  battle  calls,  and  he  will  go  ; 
For  what  is  life  when  love  is  o'er? 
Phrynette !  —  Phrynette  is  his  no  more  ! 
And  what  of  all  her  broken  vow  ? 
Too  late,  too  late,  she  loves  him  now; 
Too  late  to  weep,  too  late  regret, 
Pierrot  is  dead  !     "  Good-bye,  Phrynette !  " 
Frederic  E.  Weatherley. 

Temple  Bar. 


THE   SADNESS   OF  SUMMER. 

They  said,  "  The  leaves  of  Autumn  fall 

In  yellow  clouds  upon  the  grass  ; 
Are  whirled  'gainst  the  grey  house-wall, 

And  patter  down  the  window  glass," 
They  said,  "  The  chestnut-tree  is  bare. 

And  through  its  boughs  the  breezes  wail, 
And  grief  and  gloom  are  everywhere. 

Because  the  summer  glories  fail :  — 
The  saddest  season,  this,"  they  said  — 

"The  year  a-dying,  the  leaves  all  dead!  " 
I  said,  "  The  leaves  drift  down  the  air. 

The  green  lies  rotting  in  the  wet, 
The  summer  boughs  are  black  and  bare  — 

I  know  a  sadder  season  yet  I  " 

They  said,  "  The  Winter  days  are  cold. 
And  all  the  sweet-faced  flowers  are  dead  ; 

The  year  is  getting  weak  and  old, 
"There  is  no  life  in  it,"  they  said. 
The  sun  uprises  in  a  haze, 
And  runs  a  pale  and  weakly  round. 

And  glimmers  through  the  short-lived  days, 
And  sinks  beneath  the  frosted  ground: 


Is  this  the  saddest  time  ?  "  they  said, 

"  The  birds  and  the  flowers  and  the  year 
all  dead  !  " 

*'  Haply,"  I  said,  **  'tis  sad  to  die  ; 
But  still  our  griefs  we  may  forget, 

As  in  a  dreamless  sleep  we  lie  ; 
I  know  a  sadder  season  yet !  " 

They  cried,  "  We  hear  the  thrushes  sing, 

The  cuckoo  calling  long  and  loud ; 
The  tender  leaves  of  sunny  Spring 

Have  fallen  like  an  emerald  cloud 
On  wood  and  field;  and  here  and  there 

The  primrose  and  the  bluebells  bloom, 
And  life  and  love  is  everywhere. 

And  banished  is  the  Winter's  gloom. 
Our  ears  with  song  are  surfeited  — 

Come,  say  if  Spring  is  sad!  "  they  said. 
I  said,  "  I  hear  the  wild  birds  sing, 

And  smell  sweet  beds  of  violet ; 
But,  though  a  mystic  grief  they  bring, 

I  know  a  sadder  season  yet !  " 

They  said,  "  The  Summer  heat  has  come; 

The  landscape  quivers  in  the  haze ; 
And,  in  the  glades,  the  insect  hum 

Recalls  the  by-gone  summer  days  ! 
The  greenfinch,  from  the  green-leafed  tree. 

Is  droning  out  his  wistful  call ; 
The  swallows  chatter  merrily, 

Their  nests  are  on  the  sunlit  wall. 
Some  duller  season  name  instead, 

And  say  not  this  is  sad !  "  they  said. 
I  said,  "I  feel  the  heated  air 

Hang  heavy  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Nor  can  conceive  a  world  more  fair 

Than  this,  in  these  sweet  summer  hours  1  " 
I  said,  "  I  see  the  swallows  wheel, 

And  hear  the  distant  landrail  call 
Across  the  corn ;  and  yet  I  feel 

This  is  the  saddest  time  of  all  1 
There  is  no  grief  like  Summer's  grief! 

The  yearning,  born  of  summer  sky. 
The  sorrow  of  a  summer  leaf,  — 

How  great !     And  oft  I  wonder  why  1  " 

Temple  Bar.  A.   I.   MUNTZ. 
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HEART-STORMS. 


The  shadow  of  night  is  falling, 

But  the  shore  is  sunlit  yet ; 
Oh,  tranquil  tide,  what  a  flood  you  bear 

Of  bitter  and  wild  regret ! 

When  the  storm  your  waves  uplifted, 
When  the  wind  was  wet  with  spray. 

My  heart  was  eased  of  its  long  dull  ache, 
And  I  looked  from  my  grief  away. 

'Tis  when  all  is  calm  and  peaceful, 
When  at  rest  the  whole  world  lies, 

That  the  heart  is  stirred  with  a  storm  unseen, 
And  utters  its  lonely  cries. 
Chambers'  Journal.  P.    W.    ROOSE. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF   AMERICA.* 

Although  America  was  no  more  dis- 
covered than  Rome  was  built  in  a  day, 
yet  October  12,  1492,  may  fitly  serve  as 
the  representative  date  of  what  has  been 
well  described  as  a  process  rather  than 
an  event.  On  that  day  Columbus  first  set 
foot  on  transatlantic  land,  and  his  doing 
so  proved  decisive  for  the  spread  west- 
ward of  European  civilization.  Events, 
indeed,  might  easily  have  been  directed 
otherwise.  The  incident  might  under 
slightly  altered  circumstances  have  re- 
mained isolated,  and  devoid  of  momentous 
consequences,  like  so  many  others  in  the 
history  of  geographical  exploration ;  and 
it  seemed  at  first  to  mark  no  more  than 
the  opening  of  a  long  series  of  tentative 
gropings  after  facts  confirmatory  of  a  false 
theory.  Nevertheless,  as  things  turned 
out,  that  solemn  disembarkation  of  a  little 
band  of  white  men  on  the  palm-fringed 
shore  of  Guanahani  really  typified  the 
effective  discovery  of  the  new  continent. 

Its  effective,  not  its  formal,  discovery. 
Columbus,  like  most  other  innovators  in 
the  realms  of  knowledge  and  thought,  had 
been  anticipated.  "  Wineland  the  Good  " 
was  no  creation  of  Norse  fancy,  no  shim- 
mering region  between  sea  and  sky,  where 

The  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer  sat  each 
on  the  lap  of  the  breeze, 

but  a  concrete  strip  of  coast-land,  of  ap- 
proximately assignable  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, washed  perhaps  by  the  same  waters 
in  which,  one  night  of  December  in  the 
year  1773,  an  obnoxious  cargo  of  tea  was 
memorably  engulfed.  And  the  recent 
erection  at  Boston  of  a  monument  to  Leif 

♦  I.  The  Discovery  of  A  merica.  With  some  ac- 
count of  Ancient  America  and  the  Spanish  Conquest. 
By  John  Fiske.     In  2  vols.     London  :  1892. 

3.  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 
Edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  In  8  vols.  London :  1885- 
89. 

3.  Christopher  Columbus,  and  how  he  received  and 
imparted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery.  By  Justin  Win- 
sor.    London :  1890. 

4.  Christophe  Colomb,  son  Origine.,  sa  Vie,  ses 
Voyages,  sa  Famille,  et  ses  Dicouvertes.  Etudes 
d'Histoire  Critique.  Par  Henry  Harrisse.  Deux 
tomes.     Paris:   1884. 

5.  The  North  A  mericans  of  A  ntiquity.  By  John 
T,  Short.     Second  edition.     New  York :  1880. 

6.  Prehistoric  A  merica.  By  the  Marquis  de  Na- 
daillac.     Translated  bv  N.  d'Anvers.     London  :  1885. 


Eriksen  has  lent  a  kind  of  official  sanction 
to  the  claim  of  that  dashing  sea-rover  to 
take  rank  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Aryan 
race  on  American  soil. 

His  exploit,  although  a  considerable 
one,  fell  in  quite  naturally  with  the  se- 
quence of  preceding  events.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Jarls  of  Norway  by  Harold 
Haarfagr  drove  those  restless  spirits 
among  them  who  could  not  brook  the 
fixed  order  of  a  consolidated  kingdom,  to 
seek  their  fortunes  outside  its  bounds; 
and  an  exodus  ensued  more  disastrous 
than  plague  or  famine  to  many  helpless 
populations.  One  of  the  few  tranquil 
episodes  in  its  eventful  history  was  the 
settlement  of  Iceland  in  874.  Thence,  by 
stress  of  weather,  land  further  west  was 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  reached ; 
and  it  actually  fell  out  within  two  years 
that  one  Gunnbjorn  found  himself  ice- 
bound for  the  winter  in  one  of  the  fiords 
near  Cape  Farewell.  A  century  and  more 
passed,  however,  before  the  unalluring 
possibility  of  adventure  in  this  direction 
was  followed  up.  It  was  the  outlawry  for 
homicide  of  Erik  the  Red  in  983  that  led 
to  his  exploring  and  colonizing  expedition 
to  the  frigid  peninsula  visited  by  Gunn- 
bjorn. He  made  his  headquarters  by  the 
upper  Igaliko  fiord,  near  the  site  of  the 
modern  Julianshaab,  and  there  "upon  a 
smooth,  grassy  plain  may  still  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  seventeen  houses  built  of  rough 
blocks  of  sandstone,  their  chinks  caulked 
up  with  clay  and  gravel,"  the  dwellings, 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
The  spot  was  one  of  the  few  in  that  dis- 
mal region  where  nature  wore  now  and 
then  even  the  semblance  of  a  smile  ;  and 
Erik  called  it  "  Greenland,"  somewhat,  it 
may  be  admitted,  on  the  same  advertising 
principle  of  nomenclature  followed  by 
General  Choke  and  Mr.  Scadder  in  the 
designation  of  the  "Eden  Settlement." 
And  the  name,  extended  from  one  of  its 
choicest  corners  to  the  whole  frost-bound 
country,  survives  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
grim  reality. 

From  Greenland,  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica was  attained  in  precisely  the  same 
casual  way  that  Greenland  itself  had  been 
attained  from  Iceland.     Thus  Bjarni  Her- 
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julfsen,  drifting  under  cover  of  a  fog,  in 
986,  outside  the  limits  of  the  known  world, 
sighted  the  densely  wooded  shore  of 
Maine  or  Nova  Scotia,  but  had  not  the 
curiosity  to  land,  and  made  little  of  his 
adventure.  Its  significance  was  not,  how- 
ever, lost  upon  Leif,  son  of  the  homicidal 
Erik,  a  thoughtful  and  strenuous  man,  not 
devoid  of  grasp  upon  the  present  and 
insight  into  the  future.  A  trip  to  Norway 
in  998  brought  about  his  conversion  to 
Christianity;  he  carried  missionaries 
back  with  him  to  Greenland  ;  then,  in  the 
year  1000,  equipped  a  "dragon  ship  "  for 
a  journey  to  the  west.  His  first  landfall 
was  most  likely  somewhere  in  Labrador; 
and  he  named  the  country,  from  its  dreary 
and  stone-strewn  aspect,  "  Helluland,"  i.e., 
*' slate  land,"  Further  south,  the  explor- 
ers disembarked  on  the  sylvan  shore  of 
the  so-called  "  Markland,"  plausibly  iden- 
tified with  some  part  either  of  Cape  Breton 
Island  or  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  dense 
forest-growth  did  not  encourage  tarrying, 
and  they  determined  to  draw  another  lot 
out  of  the  lap  of  the  sea.  This  time  they 
were  in  luck.  A  short  run  before  a  stiff 
north-easter  brought  them  to  a  fertile 
strand  where  the  waters  abounded  with 
excellent  fish,  fields  waved  yellow  with 
maize,  and  wild  vines,  in  that  autumnal 
season,  drooped  under  a  heavy  burden  of 
grapes.  They  called  the  place  accord- 
ingly "Vinland,"  and  wintered  there  in 
great  comfort. 

Leif's  return  to  Greenland  with  a  cargo 
of  timber  prompted  sundry  colonizing 
efforts,  notably  an  energetic  one  by  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni ;  and  since  the  natives,  who 
seem  to  have  been  Algonquin  Indians, 
eagerly  bartered  rich  furs  for  worthless 
strips  of  scarlet  cloth,  trade  with  them  was 
exceedingly  profitable.  These  "  Skrae- 
lings,"as  they  are  designated  in  the  Sagas, 
were  terribly  afraid  of  the  strange  beasts 
brought  from  over  the  sea ;  and  the  bel- 
lowing of  Thorfinn's  bull  on  one  occasion 
sent  them  into  hiding  for  three  weeks. 
Yet  their  hostility  ended  by  becoming 
formidable,  and  led,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years,  to  the  abandonment  of  this 
early  attempt  to  secure  a  foothold  for  a 
European  race  on  the  western  continent. 
Vinland  became   a  dim   tradition.      The 


adventures  encountered  there  by  the  vi- 
kings of  old  were  recounted,  century  after 
century,  by  Icelandic  firesides,  but  kindled 
no  emulative  zeal.  Only  a  certain  priest, 
named  Erik  Gnupsen,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Pope  Paschal  II.  "bishop  of 
Greenland  and  Vinland  in  partibus  infi- 
delium^^''  set  out  in  1121  to  search  for  the 
more  remote  section  of  his  diocese.  He 
never  returned,  that  the  chroniclers  were 
aware  of ;  and  the  presumption  is  strong 
that  he  perished  on  the  journey. 

From  Greenland,  too,  the  outposts  of 
civilization  were  eventually  withdrawn. 
The  native  Esquimaux,  known  only  by 
archaeological  traces  to  the  comrades  of 
Erik  the  Red,  again,  in  course  of  time, 
migrated  southward,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  overwhelmed  the 
intruders  into  their  forsaken  haunts.  The 
massive  ruin,  however,  of  what  was  once 
the  cathedral  church  of  Gardar  remains, 
and  will  probably  long  remain,  standing 
by  the  melancholy  fiord  of  Kakortok,  a 
conspicuous  memorial  of  antique  Christian 
occupation.  Only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  devastation  was  to  some  extent 
repaired  by  the  planting  of  fresh  settle- 
ments along  the  barely  habitable  coasts 
fringing  the  glaciated  central  mass  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Vinland  of  the  Sagas  may  be  lo- 
cated with  some  confidence  on  the  shore 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cape  Cod  the  fox-grape  still 
ripens  freely,  and  Indian  corn  unsheaths 
its  tasselled  ears  almost  spontaneously. 
The  mildness  of  the  winter  climate,  be- 
sides, and  the  length  of  the  winter  days, 
which  excited  the  comments  of  unaccus- 
tomed Icelanders,  suggest  a  region  cer- 
tainly not  more  inclement  than  New 
England.  But  material  vestiges  of  this 
curious  adventure  in  colonization  are 
scanty,  or  non-existent.  Only  by  a  stretch 
of  romantic  credulity  are  we  even  allowed 
to  suppose  that  the  "  skeleton  in  armor," 
dug  up  many  years  ago  near  Fall  River, 
and  sung  of  by  Longfellow  in  a  spirited 
ballad,  represented  the  genuine  remains 
of  some  slain  comrade  of  Thorfinn  or  of 
Thorvald. 

The  Norse  discovery  of  America  re- 
mained absolutely  barren  of  results.     The 
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records  of  it  assumed,  as  time  went  on,  a 
legendary  air.  They  were  not  discredited, 
but  just  inferences  from  them  were  ig- 
nored. The  performance,  in  fact,  came  to 
nothing,  because  it  came  too  soon.  There 
was  not  knowledge  enough  in  men's  minds 
to  serve  as  a  measure  of  its  importance. 
That  "  the  merry  world  was  round  "  was 
not  even  a  general  conviction.  Indeed, 
the  possibility  of  antipodal  existence 
ranked  merely  as  a  learned  extravagance 
of  opinion.  Besides,  the  geographical 
inquisitiveness  of  modern  times  had  not 
then  begun  to  develop ;  nor,  in  the  back- 
ward state  of  navigation,  could  much  sat- 
isfaction have  been  procured  for  it,  had  it 
been  as  full-fledged  and  keen-witted  as  it 
is  now.  All  this  is  admirably  explained 
by  Mr.  Fiske  in  the  able  work  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  learned  in 
substance,  and  lucid  in  style;  and  con- 
denses a  vast  amount  of  varied  information 
into  a  skilfully  constructed  and  agreeable 
narrative. 

None  of  the  Icelandic  references  to  Mark- 
land  and  Vinland  [we  read  in  it]  betray  a 
consciousness  that  these  countries  belong  to  a 
geographical  world  outside  of  Europe.  There 
was  not  enough  organized  geographical  knowl- 
edge for  that.  They  were  simply  conceived 
as  remote  places  beyond  Greenland,  inhabited 
by  inferior  but  dangerous  people.  The  acci- 
dental finding  of  such  places  served  neither  to 
solve  any  great  commercial  problem  nor  to 
gratify  and  provoke  scientific  curiosity.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  at  all  strange  that  it  bore 
no  fruit.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  257.) 

Moreover  — 

even  if  it  had  been  realized,  and  could  have 
been  duly  proclaimed  throughout  Europe, 
that  across  the  broad  Atlantic  a  new  world 
lay  open  for  colonization,  Europe  could  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact.  Now  and 
then  a  ship  might  make  its  way,  or  be  blown, 
across  the  waste  of  waters  without  compass 
or  astrolabe;  but  until  these  instruments  were 
at  hand  anything  like  systematic  ocean  nav- 
igation was  out  of  the  question;  and  from  a 
colonization  which  could  only  begin  by  creep- 
ing up  into  the  Arctic  seas  and  taking  Green- 
land on  the  way,  not  much  was  to  be  expected 
after  all. 

The  westward  tendency  of  the  "star  of 
empire,"  too,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
^  ery  far  from  being  recognized. 


In  so  far  [our  present  authority  continuesj 
as  the  attention  of  people  in  Europe  was 
called  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  outside  of 
the  seething  turbulence  in  which  they  dwelt, 
it  was  directed  toward  Asia.  Until  after  1492, 
Europe  stood  with  her  back  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic. What  there  might  be  out  beyond  that 
"  Sea  of  Darkness  "  {Mare  Tenebrostim) ,  as  it 
used  commonly  to  be  called,  was  a  question 
of  little  interest,  and  seems  to  have  excited  no 
speculation.  In  the  view  of  mediseval  Europe 
the  inhabited  world  was  cut  off  on  the  west 
by  this  mysterious  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  burning  sands  of  Sahara;  but  eastward  it 
stretched  out  no  one  knew  how  far,  and  in  that 
direction  dwelt  tribes  and  nations  which 
Europe,  from  time  immemorial,  had  reason  to 
fear.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  260.) 

The  process  by  which  the  direction  of 
outlook  came  to  be  reversed  was  slow  and 
complex.  First  of  all,  the  conquests  of 
Genghis  Khan  cleared  the  way  to  Cathay 
—  so  China  was  designated  from  the  rul- 
ing dynasty  of  the  Khitai;  and  thus  it 
came  to  European  knowledge  that  the 
country  was  bounded  on  the  east,  not  by 
the  Ptolemaic  swamp  — 

neither  sea 
Nor  good  dry  land  — 

but  by  a  navigable  ocean.  The  bearers 
of  this  noteworthy  intelligence,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were  two 
Franciscan  monks,  Giovanni  Carpini  and 
Willem  de  Rubruquis,  emissaries  to  the 
great  khan  from  pope  Innocent  IV.  and 
St.  Louis  of  France,  respectively.  Then 
came  the  voyage  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  bring- 
ing experimental  verification  of  the  fact; 
while  its  significance  was  implied  by 
Roger  Bacon's  citation  of  ancient  opinions 
to  the  effect  that,  between  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  and  the  Indian  mainland, 
stretched  one  wide,  yet  by  no  means  im- 
measurable or  impassable,  sea.  It  was 
this  fortunately  conceived  and  fortunately 
promulgated  error  that  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  For  Columbus,  enthu- 
siast though  he  was,  would  never  have 
pursued  the  setting  sun  across  the  sea  of 
darkness  unless  he  had  been  convinced 
that,  on  the  other  side,  lay  a  land  of  light. 
Exploration  in  the  abstract  inspired  him 
with  no  passion.  He  had  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  view;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
goal  which   he  deemed  it  a   certainty  to 
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reach.  A  vague  journey  in  search  of  an 
unknown  continent  never  for  a  moment 
entered  into  his  thoughts;  nor,  if  it  had, 
would  he  have  ventured  to  demand  the 
means  for  its  accomplishment  from  the 
sagacious  counsellors  of  Isabella.  And 
assuredly,  had  his  years  of  supplication 
been  protracted  from  eight  to  eighty,  not 
a  ship,  not  a  man,  not  a  maravedi,  would 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the 
interests  of  so  foolhardy  a  design.  What 
he  sought,  then,  was  not  a  new  world,  but 
a  new  way. 

The  need  of  finding  that  new  way  grew 
up  as  the  result  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  Turks.  Commerce  with  the  East  had 
been  rendered  by  the  Crusades  a  Euro- 
pean necessity  ;  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
encampment  of  a  horde  of  armed  nomads 
on  the  long  lines  of  communication  con- 
necting Italy  with  India  and  Cathay.  The 
Mediterranean  was  thus,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  virtually  converted  into  a  cul 
de  sac  J  a  state  of  things  intolerable  to 
irresistibly  growing  enterprise,  for  which, 
accordingly,  means  of  exit  had  to  be  found, 
if  not  across  Armenia  or  by  Alexandria, 
then  out  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  The  open- 
ing up  of  an  outside  route  to  the  Indies 
had  become  a  condition  sine  qud  non  of 
progress. 

A  more  startling  question  [Mr..  Fiske  re- 
marks, than  that  of  its  possibility]  has  seldom 
been  propounded;  for  it  involved  a  radical 
departure  from  the  grooves  in  which  the  hu- 
man mind  had  been  running  ever  since  the 
days  of  Solomon.  Two  generations  of  men 
lived  and  died  while  this  question  was  taking 
shape,  and  all  that  time  Cathay  and  India  and 
the  islands  of  Spices  were  objects  of  increasing 
desire,  clothed  by  eager  fancy  with  all  manner 
of  charms  and  riches.  The  more  effectually 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  closed,  the 
stronger  grew  the  impulse  to  venture  upon 
unknown  paths,  in  order  to  realize  the  vague 
but  glorious  hopes  that  began  to  cluster  about 
those  unknown  countries.  Such  an  era  of 
romantic  enterprise  as  was  thus  ushered  in 
the  world  has  never  seen  before  or  since. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  294.) 

Portugal  led  the  way  under  the  guidance 
of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  whose 
Plantagenet  descent  on  the  mother's  side 

—  for  he  was  a  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt 

—  Englishmen  may  be  proud  to  remem- 
ber. He  was  a  man  who  had  convictions, 
and  the  courage  of  them.  He  believed, 
for  instance,  in  spite  of  Ptolemy,  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Totally  rejecting 
the  landlocked  theory  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
he  laid   the   great  stake  of   his  life's   ef- 


fectiveness on  the  possibility  of  reaching 
its  waters  by  circumnavigating  Africa. 
Urged  by  religion  and  patriotism,  he  de- 
voted all  his  powers  to  the  realization  of 
the  idea  by  which  he  was  possessed,  and 
not  in  vain.  For  it  was  he  who  gave  the 
impulse  which  carried  the  flag  of  Portugal 
triumphantly  round  the  "  Cabo  Tormento- 
rio"to  Calicut  and  Malacca.  But  this 
brilliant  consummation  of  his  labors  he 
did  not  live  to  witness.  When  he  died 
in  1463  the  tropical  continent  had  been 
slowly  and  painfully  coasted  no  farther 
than  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  crossing  of 
the  line  by  Santarem  and  Escobar  soon 
afterwards  (in  1471)  dissipated  prevalent 
bogey  terrors  connected  with  the  torrid 
zone,  but  brought  discouragement  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  For  the  eastward 
trend  of  the  Gold  Coast,  by  which  expec- 
tations of  a  speedy  passage  to  Orient 
realms  had  for  a  time  been  flattered,  was 
then  found  not  to  continue.  Far  on,  im- 
measurably far  on  towards  the  south,  the 
unwelcome  land  lay  extended,  inexorably 
barring  the  way  against  sea-borne  explor- 
ers. Was  then  Prince  Henry's  lifelong 
hope  after  all  delusive?  Could  it  be  that 
the  Ptolemaic  configuration  of  the  globe 
hit  the  truth,  and  that  access  there  was 
none  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  ?  A  slackening  of  enterprise  might, 
under  the  shadow  of  so  dispiriting  a  doubt, 
well  be  excused;  although  other  circum- 
stances doubtless  contributed  to  produce 
the  pause  that  ensued.  A  perceptible 
reflux  of  thought,  moreover,  from  the  long- 
cherished  project  of  an  African  periplus 
marked  the  interval ;  and  before  it  came 
to  an  end  Christopher  Columbus  had  fully 
matured  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  an 
alternative  route  to  the  Indies. 

About  six  hundred  books,  it  is  esti- 
mated, have  been  written  about  this  ex- 
traordinary personage,  individually  and 
expressly,  besides  innumerable  others 
treating  of  his  career  as  part  of  a  more 
general  subject.  Yet  we  are  very  little,  if 
at  all,  the  wiser.  The  respectable  edifice 
of  early  biography  has  been  undermined 
where  it  has  not  been  utterly  overthrown, 
and  materials  for  rebuilding  it  on  a  surer 
foundation  are  not  at  present  forthcoming. 
Destructive  criticism  has  played  havoc 
with  much  that  had  seemed  well  ascer- 
tained, and  has  thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
dust  of  doubt  statements  which  it  has  not 
found  the  means  of  actually  disproving, 
the  result  being  that  very  few  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus stand  free  from  the  critical  note  of 
interrogation. 
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The  champion  of  the  cause  of  negation 
is  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse,  a  Franco-American 
scholar  of  distinguished  attainments  and 
indefatigable  industry.  His  arguments 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  biography, 
professing  to  be  the  work  of  Columbus's 
son,  Ferdinand,  but  known  only  in  an 
Italian  version  published  at  Venice  in 
1 571,  were  formulated  one-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Although  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted by  very  few,  they  have  availed  to 
damage  on  several  points  the  credit  of  a 
narrative  supposed,  until  then,  to  be  of 
fundamental  and  unalterable  authority, 
and  thus  to  throw  the  whole  subject  into 
apparently  hopeless  confusion.  The  con- 
troversy has  given  rise  to  a  still  grow- 
ing literature,  but  Mr.  Harrisse  has  not 
retreated  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  his 
original  position.  He  is  a  hardy  sceptic. 
He  doubts  or  denies  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
what  is  rational.  Yet  he  has  been  assidu- 
ous in  his  endeavors  to  replace  what  he 
has  removed  ;  and  some  few  grains  of  fact, 
hard  enough  to  resist  the  utmost  efforts  of 
critical  grinding,  he  certainly  has  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  from  the  numerous 
archives  explored  by  him.  The  results  of 
many  years  of  patient  study  are  thus  em- 
bodied in  the  two  bulky  volumes  of  his 
"  Christophe  Colomb,"  cited  among  our 
authorities  ;  and  they  are  indeed  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  inquirers  judicious 
enough  to  make  proper  allowance  for  their 
hyper-negative  tendencies. 

The  only  considerable  recent  English 
work  on  Columbus  is  that  by  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor.  Favorably  known  as  the  judi- 
cious editor  of  a  monumental  "  History  of 
America,"  the  author  was  exceptionally 
well  prepared  for  the  task  subsequently 
undertaken.  His  book,  accordingly,  con- 
tains much  valuable  information,  and 
attests  a  complete  command  of  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject.  The  portraits 
and  antique  maps  with  which  it  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  are  also  highly  interesting. 
The  style  of  writing  is  not  indeed  always 
correct,  and  the  method  ot  arrangement 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  But  these 
are  venial  faults;  a  more  serious  defect 
is  the  imperfect  appreciation  betrayed 
throughout  of  the  singular  and  complex 
character  attempted  to  be  portrayed.  The 
work  suffers  not  from  the  lues  Boswelli- 
ana,  but  from  its  opposite.  We  hear  far 
too  much  of  the  "common  clay  "  of  the 
great  discoverer,  and  far  too  little  of  the 
lofty  purposes,  the  noble  and  profound 
emotions,  of  the  spirit  it  enshrined.  Mr. 
Winsor  is  disappointed  to  find  Columbus 
"but  a  creature  of  questionable  grace," 


and  it  is  too  true  that  he  was  no  unsullied 
hero  of  the  Cross.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  his  professions  were  insincere,  or  his 
devotion  hypocritical.  His  American  ap- 
praiser, however,  loses  no  opportunity  of 
treating  them  with  contempt.  He  fails, 
indeed,  to  perceive  that  the  first  duty  im- 
posed upon  him,  as  the  biographer  of  a 
man  of  exceptional  genius,  is  that  of  en- 
deavoring to  rise  to  the  "height  of  his 
great  argument." 

There  is  no  certainty  either  as  to  the 
date  or  as  to  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
Columbus,  The  "seven  cities  "  claiming 
Homer  as  a  native  are  thrice  multiplied  in 
the  towns  and  hamlets  competing  for  the 
honor  of  having  cradled  the  "Admiral  of 
the  Ocean."  He  himself,  however,  plainly 
asserted  his  Genoese  origin,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  documentary  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, he  should  in  all  fairness  be  believed. 
His  autobiographical  hints  are,  none  the 
less,  both  perplexed  and  perplexing. 
They  seem  to  imply  his  birth  in  the  year 
1446  or  1447,  while  the  apparently  trust- 
worthy statement  of  Bernaldezthat  he  was 
seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death  antedates 
the  event  by  fully  ten  years.  But  it  is 
likely  enough  that  he  seemed  a  much 
older  man  than  he  really  was.  What  is 
beyond  doubt  is  that  he  was  the  eldest  of 
the  four  children  of  Domenico  Colombo, 
a  poor,  shiftless  weaver,  never  long  out  of 
difficulties.  Christopher,  as  he  himself 
relates,  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
but  he  must  have  filled  up  the  intervals  of 
his  voyages  with  weaving  or  wool-comb- 
ing, since  he  is  described  as  by  trade  a 
lanerio  in  a  notarial  act  registered  at  Sa- 
vona  in  1472.  The  story  of  his  having 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pavia  may 
safely  be  dismissed  as  apocryphal ;  never- 
theless he  managed  one  way  or  another  to 
learn  some  Latin,  cosmography,  and  as- 
tronomy. 

Enterprising  seamen  were,  in  those  days, 
naturally  drawn  to  Portugal.  There  was 
the  centre  of  navigating  adventure  ;  there 
the  emporium,  so  to  speak,  of  exploratory 
talent.  And  so  Columbus  followed  his 
brother  Bartholomew  to  Lisbon  about  the 
year  1473.  His  appearance  must  soon 
have  become  familiar  to  the  idlers  of  the 
town  as  he  paced  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  to  Belem,  or  mounted  by  steep, 
evil-smelling  alleys  to  catch  the  sun's  last 
radiance  from  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  the 
city  of  Ulysses.  No  wearer  of  hereditary 
dignities,  indeed,  could  have  presented  a 
more  striking  figure  than  that  of  this 
weaver's  son  from  the  Vico  Dritto  Ponti- 
cello  in  Genoa.     His  hair,  once   auburn, 
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had  whitened  prematurely ;  but  the  fire  of 
youth  was  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  commanding 
presence,  tall  and  powerfully  built,  with  fair, 
ruddy  complexion,  and  keen,  blue-grey  eyes 
that  easily  kindled,  while  his  waving  white 
hair  must  have  been  quite  picturesque.  His 
manner  was  at  once  courteous  and  cordial, 
and  his  conversation  charming,  so  that  stran- 
gers were  quickly  won,  and  in  friends  who 
knew  him  well  he  inspired  strong  affection 
and  respect.  There  was  an  indefinable  air  of 
authority  about  him,  as  befitted  a  man  of  great 
heart  and  lofty  thoughts.  Out  of  those  kin- 
dling eyes  looked  a  grand  and  poetic  soul, 
touched  with  that  divine  spark  of  religious 
enthusiasm  which  makes  true  genius.  (Fiske, 
i'.353-) 

His  livelihood  was  earned  by  map-making 
—  a  suggestive  occupation  at  that  critical 
epoch  to  a  man  of  imaginative  turn  ;  but 
he  was  not  long  in  Lisbon  when,  having 
married  a  daughter*  of  Bartolommeo 
Perestrello,  a  distinguished  Italian  navi- 
gator, he  retired  with  her  to  the  little 
island  of  Porto  Santo  for  a  year's  study 
and  meditation.  He  emerged  from  this 
seclusion  dominated  by  one  great  and  se- 
ductive idea. 

The  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  globu- 
lar shape  of  the  earth  maintained  itself, 
albeit  slighted  by  the  multitude,  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.  Albertus  Magnus 
and  the  schoolmen  held  it  fast,  and  it  was 
taught,  among  others  of  the  learned,  by 
Roger  Bacon  and  the  Cardinal  d'Ailly 
(Petrus  Alliacus).  With  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  came 
fully  to  the  front ;  and  was  assented  to, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  all  those 
who  recognized  the  progress  of  the  future 
in  the  cull  of  the  past. 

The  belief  [Mr.  Justin  Winsor  says]  f  car- 
ried with  it  of  necessity  another  —  that  the 
east  was  to  be  found  in  the  west.  Supersti- 
tion, ignorance,  and  fear  might  magnify  the 
obstacles  to  a  passage  through  that  drear  Sea 
of  Darkness ;  but  in  Columbus's  time,  in  some 
learned  minds  at  least,  there  was  no  distrust 
as  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  voyage 
beyond  the  chance  of  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Columbus  derived  from  many  sources 
his  persuasion  that  the  direct  route  to  the 
Indies  lay  across  the  Atlantic.  Cardinal 
d'Ailly's  book,  the  "Imago  Mundi  " 
(1410),  is  known  to  have  influenced  him 
profoundly.  Through  its  means  he  prob- 
ably made  acquaintance  with  ancient  opin- 
ions on  the  subject;  with  Seneca's 
prophetic    announcement    of    an    age    to 

*  Possibly  a  granddaughter.    The  date  of  the  mar- 
riage, too,  is  in  dispute, 
t  Christopher  Columjus,  p.  119. 


come  when  there  should  be  no  Ultima 
Thule  —  with  the  conjectures  and  specu- 
lations of  Strabo  and  Aristotle,  which  fell 
in  so  appositely  with  the  half-developed 
intuitions  of  his  own  eager  intelligence. 
He  read,  too,  the  "Liber  Cosmograpli- 
icus  "  of  Albertus  Magnus,  the  "  Speculum 
Naturale  "  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and 
fortified  their  reasons  with  the  travellers' 
tales  of  Mandeville  and  Marco  Polo.  At 
Porto  Santo,  moreover,  stories  were  rife  of 
flotsam  and  jetsam  from  unknown  lands. 
Pieces  of  timber  strangely  carved,  and  by 
the  means,  it  could  be  judged,  of  strange 
tools,  had  been  picked  up;  reeds  of  enor- 
mous size,  pine-trees  of  unfamiliar  species, 
had  been  cast  ashore  on  Fayal  and  Ma- 
deira; nay,  human  corpses,  assignable  to 
no  recognized  branch  of  the  human  family, 
had  been  brought  by  winds  and  waves  to 
claim  remote  burial  in  Flores. 

It  was,  however,  a  letter  from  Paolo 
Toscanelli  of  Florence  which,  about  1474, 
clinched  the  conviction  of  the  Genoese 
navigator.  The  old  astronomer  expressed 
absolute  assurance  as  to  the  possibility  of 
effecting  an  ocean-transit  to  Cathay.  Had 
he  himself  been  to  and  fro  several  times, 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  confi- 
dent. Nor  did  he  stop  short  at  bare  as- 
sertion. He  furnished,  on  the  strength  of 
his  deductions,  sailing  directions,  and  a 
chart  of  the  route,  a  copy  of  which  actu- 
ally served  to  guide  Columbus  on  his 
venturesome  expedition.  Its  indications 
were  indeed  unduly  encouraging,  Asia 
being  made  to  extend  right  across  the 
section  of  the  globe  occupied,  in  point  of 
fact,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thus,  the 
"splendid  city  of  Quinsay"  (Hangchovv) 
was  situated,  by  Toscanelli's  calculations, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  what  we  now 
know  as  the  Columbia  River;  and  the 
glories  of  Marco  Polo's  "  Cipango  "  (rep- 
resenting Japan)  were  to  be  found  about 
the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Co- 
lumbus further  improved  the  situation  by 
considerably  undervaluing  the  size  of  the 
globe,  and  concluded  finally  that  Cipango 
could  be  reached  by  a  straight  run  of 
twenty-five  hundred  miles  from  the  Cana- 
ries. His  estimates  of  mileage  and  Tos- 
canelli's of  longitude  were  alike  illusory  ; 
yet  they  had  their  use  in  helping  to  con- 
ceal from  view  oppressive  or  prohibitive 
truths.  They  besides,  in  a  secondary  and 
unsuspected  sense,  corresponded  with  real- 
ities. 

So  Columbus's  mind  was  made  up.  He 
had  definitely  appropriated  a  great  thought 
and  meant  to  devote  his  life  to  embodying 
it  in  a  daring  enterprise. 
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Whether  he  owed  the  idea  to  Toscanelli  or 
not  [Mr.  Fiske  justly  remarks]  is  a  question 
of  no  great  importance,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
own  originality ;  for  the  idea  was  already  in 
the  air.  The  originality  of  Columbus  did  not 
consist  in  his  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  shores  of  Cathay  by  sailing  west, 
but  in  his  conceiving  it  in  such  distinct  and 
practical  shape  as  to  be  ready  to  make  the 
adventure  in  his  own  person.  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
3650 

The  scientific  discoverer,  too,  must  not 
only  apprehend,  but  accomplish.  His 
work  is  completed  only  when  he  has  con- 
verted a  half-seen  possibility  into  a  noto- 
rious reality.  As  Laplace  says,  "  Le 
mdrite  de  la  ddcouverte  d'une  vdrit^  appar- 
tient  tout  entier  h.  celui  qui  la  ddmontre." 
And,  in  geographical  inquiries,  demonstra- 
tion is  by  exploration. 

For  eighteen  long  years  Columbus 
waited,  supplicating  one  monarch  after 
another  to  accept  a  hemisphere  at  the 
paltry  price  of  a  few  thousand  crowns. 
The  interval,  however,  brought  him  mani- 
fold experience.  He  made  voyages,  in 
Portuguese  ships,  to  the  Gold  Coast  on  one 
side,  to  Iceland  on  the  other ;  and,  after 
quitting  Portugal  for  Spain,  lent  a  hand, 
not  ineffectively,  in  fighting  the  Moors, 
But  the  vigor  of  his  age  was  passing,  and 
the  object  for  which  he  lived  seemed  as 
remote  as  ever.  He  was  poor;  some 
thought  him  mad,  and  to  the  less  discern- 
ing advisers  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,* 
he  can  scarcely  have  appeared  otherwise 
than  under  the  unprepossessing  aspect  of 
a  crotchet-monger  and  stock  bore.  Yet 
he  maintained  inexorably  his  high  preten- 
sions. The  Sibyl  herself  was  not  stiffer 
to  bargain  with.  Viceregal  and  other  dig- 
nities should  be  secured  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  forever  in  the  new  realms  of  the 
Indies.  And  as  for  the  wealth  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  his  share  was  already 
dedicated  to  defraying  the  cost  of  a  new 
crusade,  by  which  the  Turks  should  be 
driven  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  then 
his  to  relinquish. 

At  last,  sick  with  hope  deferred,  he  was 
about  to  abandon  Spain  as,  eight  years 
previously,  he  had  abandoned  Portugal. 
Henry  VII.  had  let  the  chance  slip  of 
grasping  the  empire  of  the  west  for  En- 
gland ;  but  Charles  VIII.  might  prove 
clearer-sighted  to  the  interests  of  France. 
So  the  neglected  seer  would  not  yet  give 
way  to  despair,  dark  though  the  outlook 
was.     Its  brightening  came   about  in  this 

•  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
prelates  at  theCastilian  Court,  such  as  Marchetia  and 
Quintanilla,  were  consistently  favorable  to  Columbus. 


way.  Columbus  had  started  for  the  north 
with  his  son  Diego,  but,  the  boy  growing 
weary  and  exhausted,  he  stopped  to  beg 
for  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  drink  of  water 
at  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  La  Rdbida, 
near  Palos,  in  Andalusia.  This  led  to  an 
interview  with  the  prior,  Juan  Perez,  who, 
in  Mr.  Fiske's  phrase,  "had  a  mind  hos- 
pitable to  new  ideas."  He  was  impressed 
with  the  commanding  personality  of  his 
casual,  almost  destitute,  guest,  believed  in 
his  vision  of  what  lay  beyond  the  immi- 
nent ocean,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen 
by  which  the  balance  was  inclined  in  favor 
of  trying  if  the  vision  might  prove  pal- 
pable. 

On  Friday,  August  3,  1492,  a  little  fleet 
of  three  caravels,  only  one  of  them  decked 
from  stem  to  stern,  set  sail  from  Palos  for 
Japan.  It  was  manned  by  ninety  de- 
spondent or  desperate  men  —  released 
gaol-birds  mostly,  or  insolvent  debtors, 
vagabonds,  delinquents,  or  other  scum  of 
seaport  existence  — with  no  relish  for  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  shape  of  the  world 
by  slipping  down  its  tremendous  declivity 
into  nether  regions  whence  no  remounting 
might  be  possible  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
risk,  barely  escaped,  some  said,  by  Harold 
Hardrada,  of  toppling  sheer  over  the  edge 
of  what  was  habitable  into  some  dreadful 
chaos  of  disorganization.  "  Happy  isles  " 
there  might  perhaps  be  out  there  among 
the  dim  billows;  indeed,  if  sailors'  yarns 
deserved  any  credit,  the  western  ocean  was 
pretty  freely  sprinkled  with  them.  Antil- 
iia,*  the  island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  though 
unvisited  in  recent  times,  might,  it  was 
thought,  be  depended  upon  to  exist,  while 
to  the  north  of  it  lay,  somewhat  obscured 
by  legendary  fog,  the  island  of  the  Hand 
of  Satan  ;  the  isle  of  St.  Brandan,  with 
its  colossal  inhabitants,  and  man-eating 
dogs,  though  less  definite  in  position, 
was  scarcely  less  an  admitted  reality  than 
Teneriffe  ;  and  besides  an  island  of  the 
Fountain  of  Life  and  sundry  others,  there 
was  the  famous  Brazil, f  which  might  be 
encountered  anywhere  between  the  *'  roar- 
ing forties"  and  the  latitude  of  the  Or- 
cades.  But  who  could  hope,  steering  at 
random  across  the  great  waste  of  waters 
in  which  these  lay,  to  reach  any  one  of 
them?  Nor  were  there  any  strong  in- 
ducements to  do  so.  The  possible  society 
of  "  the  great  Achilles,"  at  any  rate,  had 
no  attraction  for  the  unwilling  comrades 

•  Identified  by  Peter  Martyr  with  the  West  Indian 
ArchipelaKO,  hence  called  the  '*  Antilles." 

t  The  name  of  the  South  American  country  is  trom 
"brazil- wood,"  and  is  believed  to  be  unconnected  with 
the  older  designation  of  the  legendary  island. 
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of  another  Ulysses,  continually  at  his  wit's 
end  to  avert  mutiny  and  murder  by  his 
motley  crew,  "  the  curses  and  the  groans  " 
of  whom  harassed  him  day  and  night. 

The  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Teneriffe, 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false  at  last 
In    our  most  need,  appall'd  them,  and  the 

wind 
Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas. 

But  every  prognostic  of  evil  was  forgotten 
when  there  came 

at  length 
The  landbird,  and  the  branch  with  berries  on 

it, 
The  carven  staff  —  and  last  the  light,  the  light 
On  Guanahani ! 

The  uncertainty  by  which  the  biogra- 
phers of  Columbus  are  haunted  extends 
to  the  identity  of  the  first  western  shore 
touched  by  him.  All  that  can  be  certainly 
stated  is  that  Guanahani  is  one  of  the 
Bahamas  ;  to  determine  which  has  been 
the  object  of  many  researches,  none  of 
them  wholly  conclusive,  since  at  least 
half-a-dozen  islands  in  the  group  still  as- 
sert plausible  claims  to  the  coveted  dis- 
tinction. 

The  safe  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain 
was  little  short  of  miraculous.  His  flag- 
ship, the  Santa  Maria,  was  wrecked  on  the 
shore  of  Cuba;  Martin  Pinzon,  his  sec- 
ond in  command,  treacherously  deserted 
him  with  the  Pinta;  only  the  little  Nifla, 
a  half-decked  carrack,  more  fitly  to  be 
called  a  boat  than  a  ship,  remained  to 
bring  back  the  admiral  and  his  momentous 
news.  An  unprecedented  freight,  surely, 
to  be  committed  to  so  frail  a  craft,  for 
transportation  across  a  wintry  ocean! 
And  it  was  after  unaccountably  weather- 
ing a  furious  storm  that  she  at  last  safely 
dropped  her  anchor  in  Palos  harbor, 
March  15,  1493. 

Indescribable  excitement  followed  upon 
her  recognition.  The  reappearance  of 
Columbus  seemed,  indeed,  rather  a  resur- 
rection than  a  return.  His  success  had 
beggared  expectation,  and  met  tumultuous 
recognition.  Honors  were  showered  upon 
him;  the  king  and  queen  rose  from  their 
thrones  to  receive  him,  and  bade  him  be 
seated  in  their  presence  ;  Isabella  wept 
with  joy  at  his  recital;  the  incredible 
was  verified;  the  East  had  been  found  in 
the  West.  He  himself  entertained  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  had  reached  at 
Cuba  the  shore  of  Cathay,  and  at  Hispa- 
niola  the  sea-girt  kingdom  of  Cipango. 
And  although  the  looked-for  stores  of 
precious  stones  and  metals  were  not  yet 
forthcoming,   and    cinnamon-colored  sav- 
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ages  replaced  the  sedate  and  skilful  Orien- 
tals of  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  there  could 
be  no  question  but  that  such  anomalies 
would  be  removed  by  further  exploration. 
These  views  were  undisputed,  and  seemed 
indisputable.  It  was,  accordingly,  for  the 
purpose  not  of  testing  them,  but  of  profit- 
ing by  the  splendid  prospect  they  opened, 
that  a  second  expedition  was  immediately 
organized.  It  attracted  fifteen  hundred 
eager  participators.  '•  Their  dreams  were 
of  the  marble  palaces  of  Quinsay,  of  isles 
of  Spices,  and  the  treasures  of  Prester 
John." 

Thus  nobody  [Mr.  Fiske  continues]  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  grandeur  of  the  achievement  was  quite 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  generation  that  wit- 
nessed it.  For  we  have  since  come  to  learn 
that  in  1492  the  contact  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  halves  of  our  planet  was  first 
really  begun,  and  the  two  streams  of  human 
life  which  had  flowed  on  for  countless  ages 
apart  were  thenceforth  to  mingle  together. 
The  first  voyage  of  Columbus  is  thus  a  unique 
event  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Nothing 
like  it  was  ever  done  before,  and  nothing  like 
it  can  ever  be  done  again.  No  worlds  are 
left  for  a  future  Columbus  to  conquer.  The 
era  of  which  this  great  Italian  mariner  was 
the  most  illustrious  representative  has  closed 
forever.     (Vol.  L,  p.  446.) 

The  chief  result  of  his  second  voyage 
was  the  discovery  of  Jamaica.  His  third, 
in  1498,  being  directed  further  south,  car- 
ried him  into  the  stifiing  zone  of  calms, 
and  along  it,  by  the  unperceived  effect  of 
the  equatorial  current,  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  force  and  volume  of 
the  discharge  through  them  told  him  at 
once  that  a  tierra  infinita  —  a  continent 
—  was  at  hand,  and  suggested  the  lofty 
mount  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  as  the 
source  of  so  imposing  a  flow.  But  it  was 
not  an  Eden,  but  an  Eldorado,  that  the 
cavaliers  of  Spain  were  in  search  of;  and 
the  coveted  riches  of  Cathay  were  every 
day  retiring  to  a  more  shadowy  remote- 
ness. Discontent  grew  rife  ;  the  "  Ad- 
miral of  Mosquito-land "  (as  he  began  to 
be  called),  so  lately  applauded  and  ac- 
claimed, became  an  object  of  indignant 
scorn;  there  was  rebellion  in  Hispaniola; 
there  were  murmurings  at  Seville  and 
Cordoba;  inimical  influences  triumphed 
at  court ;  and  the  savage  and  stupid  Boba- 
dilla  was  sent  out  with  plenary  authority 
over  the  new  colony.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Columbus  returned  in  chains  from  his 
third  voyage.  Isabella,  it  is  true,  was 
afflicted  and  indignant  at  the  affront  put 
upon  him  ;  but  he  was  never  reinstated  in 
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his  viceroyalty.  Four  small  caravels  were, 
however,  entrusted  to  him  in  the  interests 
of  what  mio;ht  be  termed  strategic  explora- 
tion. For  Portugal  had  recently,  through 
the  agency  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  struck  out 
a  sea-way  to  the  Indies  by  having  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  nothing 
could  appear  more  easy  or  desirable  than 
for  Spain,  travelling  round  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  to  confront  her  there.  All 
that  was  needed  was  to  pursue  the  oceanic 
route  still  further  west  from  Cuba  ;  and  this 
Columbus  attempted  to  do  in  1502.  But 
an  utterly  unexpected  obstacle  baffled  his 
circumnavigating  project.  To  his  extreme 
discomfiture,  an  isthmus  stood  in  his  way 
where  he  had  expected  to  find  a  strait  — 
no  other  than  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  which, 
unless  his  cartographical  notions  were 
completely  astray,  must  separate  the  great 
"Eden-continent"  from  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese ;  and,  after  a  year  spent  in  pain- 
fully beating  about  the  coasts  of  Honduras 
and  Veragua,  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  finding  then  and  there  a 
westerly  exit  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Provisions  were  failing;  many  of  his  men 
had  been  slain  by  the  natives  ;  his  ships, 
unprotected  by  copper  sheathing,  were 
rendered  unseaworthy  by  the  ravages  of 
the  teredo  ;  and  he  barely  succeeded  on 
St.  John's  eve,  1503,  in  beaching  their 
riddled  hulks  on  the  desolate  shore  of  Ja- 
maica. There  he  spent  another  miserable 
year  of  turmoil  and  danger;  and  at  last, 
November  7,  1504,  landed  at  San  Lucar, 
only  to  learn  that  the  "Holy  Catholic 
Queen,"  whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  been 
his  constant  protectress,  lay  on  her  death- 
bed. 

His  voyagings  were  now  ended.  They 
had  eventuated  for  him  in  poignant  disap- 
pointment. Posterity  judges  of  them  by 
their  momentous  result;  but  that  result 
could  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated  by 
contemporaries  keenly  alive,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  partial  failures  by  which  it 
seemed  to  be  marred.  The  promised  way 
to  the  Indies  had,  to  be  sure,  been  thrown 
open;  but  merely  to  what  appeared  like 
some  back  premises  connected  with  the 
shining,  still  inaccessible,  kingdoms  of 
the  East.  No  dreams  of  avarice,  at  any 
rate,  had  yet  come  true;  least  of  all  for 
Columbus  himself.  So  far  was  he  from 
possessing  the  means  to  fulfil  his  vow  of 
equipping  a  crusading  army  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  what  effects 
he  had  were  privily  seized  and  sold  by 
royal  order  to  cover  his  liabilities.  In- 
gratitude could  scarcely  be  carried  fur- 
ther ;  bit  Columbus  had  learned  well  the 


lesson  not  to  put  trust  in  princes.  His 
favorite  garb  of  late  had  been  that  of  a 
Franciscan  friar  ;  and  Franciscan  poverty 
now  fell  to  his  lot.  But  his  life's  work 
was  accomplished.  Aged  beyond  his 
years  by  misery  and  hardship,  weighed 
down  by  sickness,  destitution,  and  neglect, 
he  died  at  Valladolid,  May  20,  1506,  in 
such  complete  obscurity  that  the  event 
escaped  notice  from  the  busy  chroniclers 
of  current  news.  Yet  he  had  thrown  wide 
a  new  realm  to  humanity  I  His  remains 
were  allowed  little  repose.  Removed  in 
1513  from  Valladolid  to  Seville,  they  were 
thence  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  San 
Domingo,  and  are  now  supposed  to  be 
interred  at  Havana.  But  their  identity, 
characteristically  enough,  is  problemati- 
cal. 

Problematical,  too,  in  large  measure  is 
the  character  of  the  great  discoverer.  In 
Mr.  Winsor's  judgment  he  was  a  crazy 
fanatic,  half  knave,  half  fool  in  his  mystical 
intervals,  and  outside  of  them  a  cheat,  a 
liar,  and  a  tyrant.  But  accusations  so  vio- 
lent and  unreasoned  may  safely  be  left  to 
refute  themselves.  A  certain  class  of 
French  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
no  flaw  in  a  career  stamped,  in  their  view,' 
with  legible  marks  of  superhuman  hero- 
ism and  sanctity.  If  a  choice  between 
these  two  extremes  were  imposed  upon 
us,  we  should  certainly  prefer  to  err  with 
M.  Roselly  de  Lorgues  rather  than  with 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  For  Columbus  owned 
a  moral  nature  of  no  common  type.  He 
was  swayed  by  motives  incomprehensible 
to  vulgar  minds  ;  he  followed  grand  ideals, 
and  if  the  consequences  of  his  actions  as 
a  colonial  ruler  did  not  always  correspond 
to  his  intentions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  position  was  one  of  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  difficulty.  No  share 
of  responsibility,  assuredly,  for  the  atro- 
cious cruelties  practised  by  his  successors 
in  Hispaniola  belongs  to  him  ;  he  had  the 
interests  of  the  natives  at  heart ;  his  dis- 
position was  clement ;  neither  measures  of 
extortion  nor  crimes  of  rapine  could  be 
charged  against  him.  And  it  was  his 
main  ambition  to  spread  the  empire  of  the 
Cross. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  devoted  much  pains  to 
elucidating  the  intricate  questions  relating 
to  the  voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  with 
the  satisfactory  result  of  dissipating  still 
more  completely  than  it  had  been  dissi- 
pated before,  the  cloud  which  long  over- 
hung the  fair  fame  of  the  great  Florentine 
pilot.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  he  pre- 
tended to  nothing  that  he  had  not  really 
done,  and  was  absolutely  innocent  of  the 
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base  design  of  appropriating  any  portion 
of  the  hardly  won  reputation  of  Columbus. 
He  started   on    his   first  voyage  in  May, 

1497,  reaching  terra firma  at  Cape  Hon- 
duras a  year  before  Columbus  discovered 
the  Orinoco  and  the  adjacent  Pearl  Coast, 
and  a  few  days  after  John  Cabot  sighted 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  the  Matthew. 
He  then  circuited  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
steered  north  by  Florida  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  across  to  the  Bermudas,  whence 
a  few  weeks  sail  brought  him,  October  15, 

1498,  to  Cadiz.  It  is  lamentable  to  read 
that  the  ships  —  of  which  there  were  four 
under  the  command  of  Vicente  Pinzon 
—  carried  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
slaves,  kidnapped  on  the  plea  that  the 
crime  of  cannibalism  placed  the  perpetra- 
tors outside  the  pale  of  humanity.  Inex- 
plicably little  general  interest  was  excited 
by  this  remarkable  trip,  and  Florida  re- 
mained practically  unknown  until  redis- 
covered by  Ponce  de  Leon  on  Whit 
Sunday    (Pascua    Florida)    of    the   year 

1513- 

After  a  voyage  to  the  Pearl  Coast  in 
1499-1500,  Vespucci  exchanged  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain  for  that  of  Portugal.  An 
ensuing  expedition  attained  world-wide 
celebrity.  Coasting  from  point  to  point  of 
the  "  Land  of  Parroquets  "  (Cabral's  des- 
ignation for  Brazil),  the  ships  guided  by 
him  anchored  on  November  i  (All  Saints' 
day),  1501,  in  a  haven  dubbed  on  the  spot 
"  Bahia  de  Todos  Santos  ;  "  and  on  Janu- 
ary I  they  arrived  in  a  spacious  bay,  called, 
because  of  the  date  and  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  being  the  estuary  of  a 
great  river,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  pursued 
their  way  to  the  south-west  until  it  became 
evident  that  they  had  crossed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  acquisitions,  drawn  by  the  pope 
one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores. 
Then,  having  no  desire  to  prosecute  dis- 
covery in  the  interest  of  the  rival  power, 
a  change  of  course  was  resolved  upon, 
the  caravels  were  headed  south-east,  and 
Vespucci  was  endowed  with  plenary  au- 
thority over  them  and  their  crews.  The 
upshot  of  the  adventure  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  Mr.  Fiske's  spirited 
phrases  :  — 

The  nights  [he  says]  grew  longer  and  longer, 
until  by  April  3  they  covered  fifteen  hours. 
On  that  day  the  astrolabe  showed  a  southern 
latitude  of  52°.  Before  night  a  frightful  storm 
overtook  our  navigators,  and  after  four  days 
of  scudding  under  bare  poles  land  hove  in 
sight,  but  no  words  of  welcome  greeted  it. 
In  that  rough  sea  the  danger  on  such  a  coast 
was  appalling,  all  the  more  so  because  of  the 


fog  and  sleet.  It  was  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  in  latitude  54°  S.,  and  about  1,200 
miles  east  from  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Captain 
Cook,  who  rediscovered  it  in  January  (mid- 
summer) 1775,  called  it  the  most  wretched 
place  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  globe.  In 
comparison  with  this  scarped  and  craggy 
island,  covered  down  to  the  water's  edge  with 
glaciers,  Cook  called  the  savage  wastes  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  balmy  and  hospitable. 
Struggling  gusts  lash  the  waves  into  perpetual 
fury,  and  at  intervals  in  the  blinding  snow- 
flurries,  alternated  with  freezing  rains,  one 
catches  ominous  glimpses  of  tumbling  ice-floes 
and  deadly  ledges  of  rock.  For  a  day  and  a 
night,  while  the  Portuguese  ships  were  driven 
along  within  sight  of  this  dreadful  coast,  the 
sailors,  with  blood  half  frozen  in  their  veins, 
prayed  to  their  patron  saints  and  made  vows 
of  pilgrimage.  As  soon  as  the  three  ships 
succeeded  in  exchanging  signals,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  for  home.  Vespucius  then 
headed  straight  NN.E.,  through  the  huge 
ocean,  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  distance  of 
more  than  4,000  miles  was  made  — with  won- 
derful accuracy,  though  Vespucius  says  noth- 
ing about  that  —  in  thirty-three  days.  At 
Sierra  Leone  one  of  the  caravels,  no  longer 
seaworthy,  was  abandoned  and  burned.  After 
a  fortnight's  rest  ashore,  the  party  went  on  in 
the  other  two  ships  to  the  Azores,  and  thence, 
after  some  further  delay,  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  7th  of  September,  1502. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  104.) 

The  region  of  America  disclosed  by  this 
voyage  was  the  first  to  be  entitled  a  New 
World.  The  expression  employed  by 
Vespucci  himself,  in  a  published  and 
widely  circulated  letter  to  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  younger,  caught  the  public 
ear,  and  gained  immediate  currency.  It 
bore,  to  begin  with,  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  we  now  attach 
to  it  —  a  sense,  indeed,  connected  with 
the  obsolete  doctrine  of  the  terrestrial 
♦'five  zones."  The  "New  World"  was 
primarily  understood  rather  as  an  antipo- 
dal than  as  an  occidental  continent.  The 
astonishing  novelty  which  the  term  empha- 
sized in  the  popular  fancy,  lay  in  the  ex' 
istence  of  an  inhabited  territory  wholly 
outside  the  ancient  limits  of  what  was 
accounted  habitable,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  long-reputed  impassable  belt  of 
torrid  equatorial  heat.  This  special  mean- 
ing was,  however,  soon  effaced  ;  and  the 
phrase  bears  its  wider  modern  significance 
in  the  famous  motto  adopted,  before  1537, 
by  Ferdinand  Columbus  as  the  legend  ff  r 
his  coat  of  arms,  and  engraved  upon  his 
tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  :  — 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon. 
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If  it  was  a  wrong  to  Columbus  that  the 
great  western  continent  came  to  bear  an- 
other name  than  his,  nobody,  so  to  speak, 
was  responsible.  Certainly  not  his  Flor- 
entine friend,  upon  whom,  nevertheless, 
much  odium,  as  if  for  a  conscious  act  of 
usurpation,  has  been  cast.  The  business 
managed  itself,  after  the  haphazard  fashion 
in  which  affairs  of  nomenclature  very  often 
do  get  transacted.  Only  the  starting  im- 
pulse was  given  by  an  unguarded  sugges- 
tion from  a  certain  young  professor  of 
geography  at  the  college  of  Saint-Did,  in 
Lorraine.  This  Martin  Waldseemiiller 
published  in  1507  a  brochure  on  cos- 
mography, wherein  he  proposed  for  the 
*' Quarta  orbis  pars"  the  designation 
America^  after  its  discoverer,  Americus* 
Vespucius,  "a  man  of  sagacious  mind." 
So  it  was  done,  much  more  thoroughly 
than  Waldseemiiller  contemplated.  For 
the"Quarta  pars"  as  he  understood  it, 
was  simply  the  original  '^iMundus  Novus," 
or  the  country  known  to  us  as  Brazil ; 
while  the  appellation  "  America  "  widened 
its  meaning  so  rapidly,  and,  as  it  might 
seem,  so  irresistibly,  that,  in  1541,  it  was 
applied  by  Gerard  Mercator  to  the  whole 
of  the  prodigious  expanse  of  land  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  But  Amerigo  him- 
self never  knew  of  the  great  future  in 
store  for  his  name.  Having  returned  to 
his  Spanish  allegiance,  he  sailed  twice  to 
the  Gulf  of  Darien,  with  considerable  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  gold  and  pearls;  was 
appointed  in  1508  to  the  important  office 
of  pilot  major  of  Spain  ;  and  died  at  Se- 
ville, February  12,  1512,  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  He  was  an  enterprising  and  able, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy,  man. 
Nothing,  at  least,  is  known  to  his  moral 
disadvantage  ;  and  he  enjoyed  opportuni- 
ties of  distinction  in  turpitude  which  were, 
by  some  others,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, turned  to  the  fullest  account. 

The  slow  laboriousness  with  which 
America  was  discovered  is  duly  reflected 
in  what  Mr.  Fiske  calls  "the  long  series 
of  perplexed  and  struggling  maps  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century."  Cathay  and  Ci- 
pango  long  held  their  ground  in  them,  and 
were  only  with  difficulty  displaced  by  the 
strange  continent,  which,  emerging  first, 
as  it  were,  in  embryo,  gradually  assumed 
its  genuine  proportions,  and  completed  its 
true  outlines.  The  earliest  representation 
by  name  of  "America"  is  in  a  sketch  of 
the  date  1514,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  found,  some  thirty  years  ago, 

•  Amerigo,  latinized  as  Americus,  represents  the 
Old  High  German  Amalrich,  signifying  "the  stead- 
fast." I 
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in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  is 
applied  to  a  large  equatorial  island,  be- 
tween which  and  the  coast  of  Cathay  lie 
the  smaller  islands  of  Japan  and  Florida  ! 
North  America  is  conspicuous  by  absence, 
while  the  equatorial  island  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  very  early  stage  in  the  car- 
tographic development  of  the  land  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  Andes.  Magellan's 
voyage,  however,  in  1520,  was  highly  ef- 
fective in  setting  things  straight;  and 
Asia  was  thenceforward  compelled  to  keep 
to  its  own  side  of  the  Pacific.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  century,  in  fact,  a  tolerably 
correct  general  idea  of  the  form  and  di- 
mensions of  the  American  double  conti- 
nent had  been  acquired  by  Mercator.  Yet 
Schouten  van  Horn  sailed  round  its  south- 
ern cape  only  in  1616;  it  was  not  until 
1728  that  Vitus  Bering  discovered  the 
north-west  strait ;  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains remained  unknown  down  to  the  year 

1743- 

The  main  object  of  early  explorers  of 
the  American  coasts  was  to  pierce  or  turn 
the  barrier  they  opposed.  The  Indies  lay 
beyond  ;  they  were  the  goal  in  view ;  the 
interposed  solid  breastwork  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
that  goal.  It  seemed  incredible  that  it 
should  extend  without  break  from  tropic 
to  tropic,  and  beyond,  right  over  both  tem- 
perate zones.  Yet  the  quest  for  a  naviga- 
ble channel  was  pushed  continually  nearer 
to  the  poles.  Thus,  when  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  was  encountered  in  the  place  of 
the  expected  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the 
southern  route  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
proved  too  perilous  and  tedious  for  com- 
mercial use,  a  "north-west  passage  "  be- 
came an  object  of  keen  desire.  For  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  the  search 
continued.  Every  inlet  between  Florida 
and  Labrador  was  examined  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  yield  an  outlet  on  the  other 
side.  Verrazano,  with  this  intent,  groped 
and  burrowed  along  the  coast  from  Cape 
Fear  to  Cape  St.  John  ;  John  Davis  pene- 
trated through  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin's 
Bay  ;  Henry  Hudson  ascended  the  Hud- 
son River  nearly  to  the  site  of  Albany, 
and  pushed,  by  a  fresh  effort,  into  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  he  miserably  perished, 
set  adrift  by  his  mutinous  crew  in  an  open 
boat.  But  the  upshot  of  his  enterprise 
was  only  to  show  that  the  long-desired 
route  to  the  Indies  by  the  northern  sum- 
mit of  America  must  be  relegated  to  arctic 
latitudes.  Sir  Robert  M'Clure's  voyage 
in  1853,  accordingly,  while  it  solved  a 
secular  problem,  and  gratified  geograph- 
ical  curiosity,  was  absolutely  ineffective 
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for  extending  the  system  of  the  world's 
communications.  The  only  available 
north-west  passage  is  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

Columbus  might  well  be  taken  aback  at 
finding  himself  confronted  with  a  neck  of 
land  where  he  had  looked  to  meet  open 
water  flowing  widely  between  the  Pearl 
Coast  and  Cathay.  A  voyage  round  the 
world,  such  as  he  planned  it,  ought io  have 
been  feasible.  There  is  no  geological 
necessity  for  the  linking  together,  in 
Siamese-twin  fashion,  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas. Although  similarly  planned,  they 
are  separate  constructions.  The  line  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is,  in  a  measure,  re- 
sumed, but  it  cannot  in  any  true  sense  be 
said  to  be  continued  by  the  line  of  the 
Andes.  Hence  the  junction  of  the  masses 
of  land  attached  respectively  to  these  two 
great  dorsal  elevations  may  be  regarded  as 
a  purely  temporary  feature  of  the  terra- 
queous globe.  A  few  thousand  years  ago 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Pacific 
was  in  free  communication  with  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  further 
few  thousand  it  may  be  so  again.  But 
long  before  that  time  comes  man  will  in 
all  likelihood  have  taken  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  cut  his  way  through 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  achievement  of  Columbus  involved 
not  only  the  annexation  of  a  hemisphere, 
but  the  emancipation  of  navigating  enter- 
prise from  the  terrors  of  the  unknown. 
By  its  means  man  came  to  his  majority, 
and  entered  into  conscious  possession  of 
his  earthly  inheritance.  Legendary  geog- 
raphy received  a  deathblow;  positive 
knowledge  asserted  its  claim,  thencefor- 
ward incontrovertible,  to  complete  domin- 
ion over  this  whirling,  sun-illumined 
planet. 

A  rich  and  spacious  realm  was,  by  the 
discovery  of  America,  thrown  open  to  the 
progressive  Aryan  peoples.  Its  capabil- 
ities, indeed,  can  scarcely  yet  be  measured, 
and  the  part  which  it  is  destined  to  play 
in  the  future  civilization  of  the  world  can 
certainly  not  yet  be  assigned.  Moral 
forces  are  incalculable  until  they  come 
irresistibly  into  action,  and  forecasts  even 
of  commercial  influences  are  apt  to  be 
falsified  by  the  event.  Already,  however, 
the  gold  of  California,  the  silver  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  have  been 
poured  with  notable  effects  into  the  uni- 
versal market,  and  still  greater  results  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  unlovely  potencies 
of  coal  and  iron.  These  even  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  only  just 
begun  to  be  developed  ;   elsewhere  on  the 
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continent  their  extent  defies  estimatioi 
Mineral  wealth  of  every  variety  indee 
abounds.  The  strata  round  Lake  Superior 
are  unrivalled  in  their  provision  of  native 
copper;  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  ores  occur 
plentifully  in  the  Cordilleras,  in  Montana, 
Arizona,  and  throughout  the  Appalachian 
and  Laurentian  formations.  Central 
America  affords  quicksilver,  Canada  and 
Mexico  supply  tin,  and  the  entire  Ohio 
district  roofs  in  capacious  reservoirs  of 
mineral  oil,  preserved  unwasted  in  com- 
paratively undisturbed  strata. 

In  point  of  biological  development,  how- 
ever, America  proved  to  be  considerably 
behindhand.  Many  forms  of  life,  super- 
annuated in  Europe  and  Asia,  survived 
under  the  less  stringent  conditions  of  com- 
peting existence  presented  bv  the  western 
continent.  Thus  the  sloths  haunting  the 
great  virgin  forests  between  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco  are  modelled  on  one  of 
Nature's  outgrown  plans,  and  the  opos- 
sum is  an  animal  as  archaic  as  the  kanga- 
roo. Moreover,  the  recent  discovery  in 
the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Patagonia  of  the 
remains  of  a  carnivorous  marsupial,  closely 
allied  to  the  existing  "pouched  wolf  "of 
Tasmania,  seems  to  disclose  strong  and 
immediate  South  American  affinities  with 
the  arrested  fauna  of  Australia.  The 
American  organic  series,  too,  shows  strik- 
ing deficiencies  in  its  higher  members.  It 
was,  indeed,  devastated  by  a  cataclysm. 
The  glacial  epoch  swept  away  at  least  a 
dozen  species  of  great  mammals  —  the 
lion,  tiger,  elephant,  mammoth,  horse,  rhi- 
noceros, and  others — which  until  then 
had  roamed  the  continent  in  exuberant 
vitality.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
however,  the  "almshouse  of  the  tropics" 
(to  use  Professor  Shaler's  phrase)  failed  to 
rescue  and  maintain  them  when  a  stress 
of  circumstances  arose  in  the  temperate 
zone.  They  perished  accordingly,  leaving 
unfilled  gaps. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  domesti- 
cated animals  from  aboriginal  America 
illustrates  its  zoological  shortcomings.* 
For  man's  selection  implies  superiority. 
The  organisms  intimately  associated  with 
him  must  possess  something  of  the  plas- 
ticity by  which  his  own  organism  is  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  They  must  be 
capable  of  departing  from  the  groove  of 
wild  nature,  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
culture,  of  responding  to  demands  for  ser- 
vice. Native  in  a  country  without  oxen, 
asses,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  or  pigs,  the 
Red    Indian  was  limited   to  the  compan- 

*  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  America,  p.  176. 
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ionship  of  the  dog  as  represented  by  the 
shabby  curs  that  snarled  round  Iroquois 
and  Ojibbevvay  wigwams.  The  Aztecs, 
even,  notwithstanding  their  highly  wrought 
existence,  were  in  this  respect  no  more  than 
on  a  level  with  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Old 
World.  Only  the  Peruvians  employed 
llamas  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  kept  al- 
pacas for  the  sake  of  their  fine  fleeces. 
But  oxen  were  unknown  alike  south  and 
north  of  the  isthmus,  and  a  mounted  man 
was  a  portent  in  all  parts  of  the  double 
continent. 

As  regards  serviceable  creatures,  ac- 
cordingly, Europe  got  next  to  nothing 
from  America  and  gave  much.  The  tur- 
key, found  wild  in  Mexico,  is  the  only 
addition  to  our  domestic  stock  afforded 
by  the  Western  hemisphere.  Valuable 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  yielded 
by  the  score.  Tobacco,  for  good  or  ill, 
created  a  want  which  it  is  now  indispen- 
sable to  supply. 

No  contribution  [remarks  Professor  Shaler] 
from  newly  discovered  lands  has  ever  been  so 
welcomed  as  this  so-called  noxious  weed.  No 
new  faith  has  ever  travelled  so  fast  and  far 
among  men  as  the  habit  of  smoking.  In 
scarce  a  century  from  the  first  introduction  of 
the  plant  in  Europe,  its  use  had  spread  to 
nearly  half  the  peoples  in  the  Old  World. 

Maize  was  the  only  kind  of  grain  culti- 
vated on  the  new  continent.  But  it  was 
to  be  found  everywhere.  Its  range  ex- 
tends from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods ;  nor  could  any  plant  be  better 
suited  to  supply  the  staff  of  life  for  an 
unsettled  and  uncivilized  population.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  designated  the  cereal  of 
the  savage,  as  affording  the  maximum  of 
food  with  the  minimum  of  cultivation. 
Indian  corn  is  tolerant  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  vegetable  endurance.  Under  the  least 
favorable  circumstances  it  will  still  pa- 
tiently germinate  and  ripen  its  heavy  ears. 
Forest  lands  need  not  even  be  cleared  to 
provide  a  field  for  its  bearing.  It  needs, 
to  be  sure,  light  and  air,  but  wHl  accom- 
modate itself  to  unfelled  trunks.  Over- 
flowing harvests  can  thus  be  garnered  at 
short  notice  in  the  backwoods  ;  and  but 
for  the  aid  of  such  facile  supplies  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  early  colonists  of 
America  could  have  held  their  ground 
amid  the  adverse  circumstances  of  their 
lot.  The  introduction  of  maize  into  the 
agriculture  of  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
not  then  fail  to  prove  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. Only  the  diffusion  of  the 
potato  could  be  compared  with  it.  Our 
indispensable    tuber,    indigenous   in    the 
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Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes,  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Peru.  Nor  would  it  have  been 
easy,  in  the  early  days  of  its  somewhat 
laborious  education,  to  forecast  the  com- 
ing fortunes  of  an  unpromising  ground- 
nut. Among  other  vegetable  acquisitions 
from  the  New  World,  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  all  the 
varieties  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  vanilla, 
tomatoes,  and  pineapples. 

Its  human  products  offer  a  curious  and 
a  melancholy  problem.  The  "  noble  sav- 
age "  had  it  there  all  his  own  way.  Noth- 
ing hindered  the  realization  of  his  ideal 
of  life.  There  was  room,  and  to  spare,  for 
his  shiftless  wanderings  ;  he  found  game  to 
hunt,  and  enemies  to  scalp ;  no  hostile  sys- 
tem of  civilization  loomed  above  his  hori- 
zon;  he  was  exempt  from  repression  and 
restraint.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  He 
looked  back  vaguely  to  a  time  when  things 
had  been  better  with  him  ;  he  hoped  dimly 
for  a  coming  deliverance  from  the  evils  of 
a  barely  tolerable  present.  The  diffusion 
of  what  may  be  called  a  Messianic  tradi- 
tion among  the  natives  of  both  Americas 
is  a  circumstance  of  most  curious  interest. 
Each  tribe  cherished  the  expectation  of  a 
kind  of  millennium,  when  a  mysterious 
benefactor,  who  had  long  ago,  during  a 
brief  golden  age,  taught  useful  arts  to  his 
special  people,  would  return  to  reign  in 
peace  over  them  forever.  The  predes- 
tined hero,  moreover,  was  a  white  man, 
and  was  to  come  from  the  East  with  a  ret- 
inue of  other  white  men.  The  Aztecs 
and  Peruvians,  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  the 
Algonquin  Indians,  even  the  cannibals 
of  Hispaniola,  far  apart  as  they  were  in 
other  respects,  all  held  unanimously  to  this 
hope  of  a  national  redemption.  "  Here," 
we  may  say  with  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,* 
"was  one  of  those  unconscious  prophe- 
cies, pointing  to  the  advent  of  a  white 
race  from  the  East,  that  wrote  the  doom 
of  the  red  man  in  letters  of  fire."  So  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  was  no  surprise. 
It  was  looked  for,  and  longed  for,  in  re- 
gions thousands  of  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  before  Cortez  was  born,  or  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  from  Palos.  The  predic- 
tion that  it  fulfilled,  however,  proved  to  be 
of  the  ironical  sort  that  devils  might  be 
supposed  to  take  delight  in.  Those  who 
had  sown  the  wind  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
Deliverance  from  blood-orgies  came  to 
them  with  their  own  destruction. 

Most  remarkable  indeed  it  is  that  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  race  like  the  Aztecs 
should  have  sighed  for  a  Saturnian  regi» 

•  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  188. 
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men  —  should  of  themselves  have  been 
able  so  much  as  to  conceive  the  character 
of  its  mild  champion.  QuetzalcoatI  was 
emphatically  a  "prince  of  peace;"  he 
was  a  type  of  Christian  sanctity,  and  his 
special  symbol  was  the  cross.  It  seems 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  derivative 
elements  were  embodied  in  so  pure  an 
ideal.  And  the  presence  of  such  elements 
is,  besides,  obvious  in  various  traits  of 
native  American  culture.  It  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  detect  them  universally  ;  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  ignore  them  persis- 
tently. But  there  are  some  that  take  a 
great  deal  of  explaining  away.  Thus  the 
formal  worship  of  the  cross  at  Palenque 
and  Cuzco  can  hardly  have  been  paid  to  it 
as  a  mere  symbol  of  the  four  winds  ;  nor 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  the  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  Tree  of  Life  "  *  by  Aztecs 
and  Toltecs  wholly  devoid  of  moral  pur- 
port. The  Egyptian  Tail  —  the  sign  of 
life  —  also  occurs  on  Central  American 
monuments ;  and  the  hooked  cross,  or 
swastika^  more  doubtfully  on  objects  dis- 
interred from  the  ancient  "  mounds  "  of 
Ohio;  and  neither  can  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  of  local  re-invention.  Then  the 
Mexican  months  were  named  unmistak- 
ably (as  Humboldt  pointed  out)  from  the 
Tartar  zodiac  ;  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyler  has 
adverted  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Az- 
tec game  patolli.  Another  strong  "  note  " 
of  Oriental  influence  is  in  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  Aztec  departed  souls  upon 
canine  guidance  -j-  through  the  under- 
world ;  and  the  Aztec  deluge  tradition 
followed  the  Biblical  account  so  closely 
as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  separate 
origin. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  culture  of  the 
American  peoples  was  certainly  indige- 
nous. The  red  race  worked  out  its  own 
destinies  down  to  the  white  conquest,  and 
developed  its  own  capabilities  with  singu- 
larly little  interference  from  without. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  how  much  time 
was  spent  in  the  process.  Historical  in- 
quiries fail  to  ascend  beyond  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era.  All  remoter  events 
are  veiled  in  a  mist  of  dense  ignorance. 
It  can  plainly  be  seen,  however,  that  uni- 
form progress  did  not  prevail  in  any  part 
of  the  continent.  Advances  in  civiliza- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  were  constantly  out- 
balanced by  relapses  into  savagery.  Over 
wide  expanses  of  territory  vanished  popu- 
lations left  monuments  and  vestiges  of  a 


*  So  the  cross  was  called  in  Mexican, 
t  Nadaillac,  Prehistoric  America,  p.  300. 
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life  far  more  settled  and  refined  than  that 
of  their  successors  or  descendants.  The 
mound-builders  of  Ohio,  the  cliff-dwellers 
of  Arizona,  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  re- 
corded themselves  in  works  as  remote  from 
the  capacity  of  the  sordid  nomads  who 
scarcely  even  wonder  at  them,  as  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  are  from  that  of  the  pillaging 
Bedouin.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Incas  would  have  gone  the 
same  way  as  the  Toltecs  and  the  Quichds 
had  not  degeneracy  been  anticipated  by 
destruction?  There  were  no  roots  of 
steady  improvement  in  either  system  of 
social  organization,  and  that  of  Mexico,  at 
any  rate,  held,  in  the  atrocities  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  the  sure  promise  of 
speedy  decline. 

The  ethnic  unity  of  all  the  native  Amer- 
ican tribes,  exclusive  of  the  Esquimaux, 
is  strongly  indicated.  Indian  languages, 
indeed,  are  of  most  bewildering  variety. 
They  are  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  and 
show  very  little  trace  of  verbal  relation- 
ship. But  they  are  alike  structurally,  and 
are  widely  separated  from  all  other  fam- 
ilies of  speech.  They  are  of  the  kind 
known  as  "  agglutinative,"  and  afford 
powers  of  expression  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  those  who  actually  employ  them.  So- 
cial progress,  too,  wherever  it  was  set  on 
foot,  took  the  same  direction.  The  high- 
est stage  within  view  on  the  continent  was 
that  of  an  organized  communism.  Private 
property  in  land  was  unknown  ;  cultivation 
in  common,  or  of  periodically  redistributed 
lots,  was  the  rule  of  every  settled  polity, 
and  produced  its  inevitable  effects  of 
blocking  the  way  against  individual  effort, 
and  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  low  and 
stagnant  level  of  inert  uniformity.  This 
prevalence  of  the  communistic  ideal  has 
been  attributed  to  the  total  suppression, 
in  the  New  World,  of  the  pastoral  form 
of  life  ;  and  this,  again,  was  mainly  or  en- 
tirely due  to  the  scarcity  there  of  animals 
fitted  for  domestication.  So  that  innate 
tendency  was  aided  by  external  condi- 
tions. 

The  typical  American  Indian  religion 
was  probably  in  the  abstract  monotheistic, 
but  it  was  certainly  in  practice  polythe- 
istic. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  primitive 
higher  conception  seems  to  have  become 
overlaid  with  vile  or  grotesque  imaginings. 
And  these  led  universally  to  the  atrocities 
of  human  sacrifice.  Even  among  the  mild 
Peruvians,  a  child  or  beautiful  maiden  — 
some  dusky  Iphigenia  or  Andromeda  — 
was,  on  solemn  occasions,  immolated  pro 
bono  publico^   in   honor   of   the    sun-god. 
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Yet  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  were  unique 
in  their  possession  of  some  elementary 
notions  of  humanity ;  they  abhorred  wan- 
ton cruelty,  and  abstained  from  the  feasts 
of  cannibalism.  These  were  otherwise 
hideously  general.  From  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  natives  of 
America  devoured  their  kind,  often  amid 
orgies  of  appalling  cruelty.  None  were 
more  deeply  stained  with  this  horrible 
guilt  than  the  refined  Aztecs.  Their  chief 
god  was  unappeasable  except  by  holo- 
causts of  human  victims  ;  their  teocallis 
were  periodically  drenched  with  human 
blood;  human  hearts  were  torn  out  quiv- 
ering on  their  altars  ;  human  flesh  was 
their  prime  gastronomic  treat.  Neverthe- 
less, they  had  carried  the  arts  of  life  to  a 
very  high  pitch.  Their  goldsmith's  work 
excited  the  admiration  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini ;  their  astronomers  had  anticipated 
the  Gregorian  reform  of  the  calendar; 
Anahuac  abounded,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  with  splendid  products  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  skill.  But  their 
progress  had  brought  with  it  no  ameliora- 
tion of  manners. 

Nobody  any  longer  doubts  that  the  red 
men  once  arrived  as  strangers  in  the  pair 
of  continents  they  were  so  effectually  to 
appropriate.  But  whence  did  they  come  ? 
There  need  be  little  hesitation  about  the 
answer.  Only  one  practicable  approach 
can  be  pointed  out.  Isolated  castaways 
may  indeed  have  been  blown,  from  time 
to  time,  across  to  the  Pacific  shore,  from 
Japan  or  more  southerly  islands;  but 
waves  of  migration  can  only  have  flowed 
by  that  north-west  corner  where  America 
and  Asia  come  as  near  to  meeting  as 
France  and  England  do  at  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  The  avenue  to  the  New  World 
was  by  Behring  Strait,  or  the  neighboring 
line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Its  pre- 
Aryan  population  must  accordingly  have 
been  derived,  at  some  unknown  epoch,  or 
epochs,  from  northern  Asia.  The  move- 
ment eastward  impressed  upon  it  by  an 
impulse,  obscure  perhaps  at  the  time,  and 
now  hopelessly  past  imaginative  recall, 
made  part  of  the  universal  wandering  of 
the  nations,  through  which  the  earth  came 
to  be  peopled  and  possessed.  To  the 
ethnical  affinities  of  those  primitive  immi- 
grants we  have  at  present  no  certain  clue. 
All  that  can  be  asserted  is  that,  as  M.  de 
Nadaillac  says,  "  between  the  men  of  the 
New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  there 
exists  no  essential  physical  difference. 
The  unity  of  the  human  race  stands  out 
as  the  great  law  dominating  the  history  of 
humanity." 
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From  The  Cornhill  Masazine. 
"THE  LITTLE  NAPOLEON  OF  CARIBOU." 

A  STRANGER  from  New  York  City  first 
christened  Judge  Woods  "  The  Little  Na- 
poleon of  Caribou."  As  every  man  in  the 
crowd  had  a  mine  for  sale,  no  one  ques- 
tioned the  visitor's  right  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  and  when  he  followed  up  the  re- 
mark by  saying  "it  was  a  long  time  be- 
tween drinks,"  we  accepted  his  invitation 
and  unanimously  voted  him  a  high  author- 
ity on  the  personal  appearance  of  Napo- 
leon—  later  in  the  day  the  entire  camp 
accepted  the  name  as  singularly  appropri- 
ate. The  mild,  harmless  face  of  Judge 
Woods,  showing  in  every  line  a  decided 
antipathy  to  killing  anything,  could  not 
but  suggest  to  our  minds  the  little  general 
famous  for  killing  everything.  So  he  was 
christened  Napoleon  ;  he  reminded  us  of 
that  singular  man  in  the  same  way  Mur- 
dock,  the  biggest  liar  in  Caribou,  reminded 
us  of  George  Washington,  "he  was  so 
entirely  different." 

I  think  the  judge  took  kindly  to  his  new 
title,  for  in  a  short  time  the  walls  of  his 
cabin  blossomed  with  pictures  of  the  great 
general,  and  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing around  the  camp  with  arms  clasped 
behind  his  back  and  head  bent  forward  as 
if  he  was  burdened  with  great  cares  of  the 
State.  Entering  his  cabin  without  knock- 
ing one  morning,  I  found  him  standing 
before  a  looking-glass  trying  to  counter- 
feit Napoleon's  position,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  Glancing  at 
the  picture,  then  at  his  own  reflection,  he 
burst  out  in  his  rough  fashion,  *'  Hang  me 
if  I  don't  think  that  New  York  man  was 
right;"  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
length,  he  went"  on,  "  But  I'm  a  bigger 
man  than  Napoleon— a  bigger  man."  I 
did  not  contradict  him;  no  one  in  the 
camp  ever  contradicted  the  judge;  we  all 
loved  him  too  much  ;  loved  him  in  spite 
of  his  peculiarities ;  perhaps  on  account 
of  them. 

Judge  Woods  was  a  privileged  charac- 
ter in  the  little  mining  camp  of  Caribou; 
nearly  every  one  had  commenced  by 
laughing  at  him,  all,  I  believe,  ended  by 
loving  him,  and  in  1874,  when  the  camp 
was  at  its  best,  he  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  our  social  and  political  life.  Lazy  and 
good-humored,  possessing  a  happy  faculty 
of  parrying  angry  words  with  some  harm- 
less joke,  he  slowly  made  his  influence  felt 
and  power  recognized  by  even  the  rough- 
est class  of  miners  in  Caribou.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  settled  purpose,  no  special  ob- 
ject in  life.     He  did  nothing,  was  nothing  ; 
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but  day  by  day  he  grew  more  closely  into 
the  life  of  the  place.  No  event  was  com- 
plete without  him,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  round,  jolly  face  in  any  gathering  was 
always  the  signal  for  a  fusion  of  cliques 
and  a  good  time  all  round.  Every  one  in 
Caribou  knew  his  history,  who  he  was, 
where  he  came  from,  why  he  was  here. 
You  were  sure  to  have  this  information 
fired  at  you  by  the  judge  the  first  time  you 
made  his  acquaintance. 

"Yes,  by  Gad,"  he  would  begin.  '*  I 
have  known  life  — life,  sir,  I  repeat  —  life 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  cultured  eastern 
states.  I  have  had  my  fling.  Gad,  boy, 
it  was  a  royal  fling  too.  Wine,  you  bet; 
woman,  I  should  remark  ;  gamble,  why, 
you  benighted  tender  foot,  they  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  gamble  out  here  ; 
in  our  game  of  poker  we  played  for  stakes 
worth  winning;  if  a  man  threw  the  banker 
a  $50  bill,  he  got  one  white  chip,  only  half 
an  ante  ;  "  and  here  the  judge  would  stop 
and  wag  his  large  head  from  side  to  side, 
until  it  seemed  the  old-fashioned  crush 
opera-hat  he  sported  would  fall  to  the 
ground;  across  his  face  all  the  while 
played  a  smile  of  happy  superiority.  Busy 
with  the  memory  of  old  dissipations,  he 
would  forget  your  presence,  and,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  whistle  softly  some  air 
linked  in  his  mind  with  other  days  ;  com- 
ing back  to  the  present,  he  would  continue 
his  story.  "  The  old  man  cut  up  rough  at 
last;  my  governor,  you  see,  was  a  high 
officer  in  the  church,  and  didn't  exactly 
cotton  to  my  larks.  One  morning  he 
called  me  to  his  study  ;  I  did  not  like  his 
looks;  I  knew  there  was  trouble  coming. 
*  Billy,'  said  he  —  Billy  Woods  is  my 
name,  you  know,  I'll  be  thirty-nine  in  De- 
cember ;  don't  look  it,  do  I  ?  well,  I  am  — 
'Billy,'  said  the  old  man,  'you  have  de- 
veloped a  surprising  talent  for  profanity. 
If  this  was  natural  or  hereditary  I  might 
excuse  you,  but  for  generations  our  family 
have  been  leaders  in  religious  matters. 
To  speak  plainly,  William,  you  raise  too 
much  trouble  for  this  small  city  ;  it  won't 
do ;  you  overstock  the  market.  I  think 
you  had  better  go  west,  where  the  people 
are  educated  up  to  your  style.  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  own  a  mine  called  the  "Sov- 
ereign People;  "it  is  situated  near  Cari- 
bou, Colorado.  Now  I  want  you  to  go  out 
to  Caribou  and  stay  for  two  years;  I  will 
send  you  each  month  two  hundred  dollars 
to  pay  expenses.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
if  you  have  learned  to  behave  properly, 
you  may  come  home  again,  and  I  will  take 
you  into  partnership  with  me.'  I  tried  to 
move  the  old  man,  but  it  was  no  go.     So 


I  came  out  here  five  years  ago  and  settled 
in  that  little  cabin  on  the  side  of  the  hillj 
the  one  with  a  small  platform  running  all 
along  the  front  of  it.  At  first  it  went  kind 
of  slow,  then  I  began  to  like  the  boys,  and 
they  stopped  calling  me  '  Tender  foot.* 
In  a  little  while  I  seemed  to  forget  my 
eastern  home,  and  ceased  to  long  for  my 
old  companions.  The  two  years  of  my 
probation  at  last  came  to  an  end,  I  was 
free  to  go  home  again,  but  home  seemed 
right  here,  all  around  me,  for  I  had  grown 
to  love  the  boys  and  the  camp.  The  very 
mountains  that  surrounded  the  little  valley 
on  all  sides  had  crept  into  my  heart,  and  I 
loved  them  too.  The  thought  of  opening 
my  eyes  in  the  morning  and  looking  out 
on  nothing  but  brick  walls,  of  having 
no  bright  'good-morning'  from  Arapaho 
Peak  yonder,  made  me  shrink  with  aver- 
sion from  my  old  life,  my  old  home  —  a 
life  and  a  home  that  seemed  mine  no 
longer.  I  decided  not  to  go  back  east, 
but  stay  here  in  Caribou.  The  old  man 
didn't  object,  so  here  you  find  me  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  doing  nothing,  with  the 
peculiar  energy  I  have  been  famous  for 
ever  since  I  came  to  Colorado.  I  hope  to 
stay  here  until  I  die.  If  I  am  bound  in 
the  right  direction,  then  my  soul  will  be 
saved  a  climb  of  over  ten  thousand  feet; 
and  if  I  have  to  go  down  below,  the  extra 
time  consumed  in  reaching  it  will  be  my 
gain." 

This  little  autobiography,  always  inter- 
rupted by  two  or  three  adjournments  to 
the  bar-room,  was  sure  to  end  in  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  his  cabin,  sample  his 
old  rye  whiskey,  and  smoke  a  pipe  of  peace. 

The  judge's  cabin,  like  its  owner,  had 
its  peculiarities.  It  was  built  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill ;  the  judge's  town  lot,  as  he 
put  it,  being  narrow  but  powerful  high. 
While  the  back  door  elbowed  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  with  true  western  famil- 
iarity, the  front  of  the  house,  perched  on 
a  row  of  pine  timbers,  lifted  its  head  high 
in  air  with  natural  eastern  reserve  and 
pride  of  position.  The  cabin  contained 
two  rooms,  a  small  bedroom,  and  a  much 
larger  one,  in  which  the  judge  seemed  to 
live.  Twice  each  week  it  was  used  as  a 
court-room,  the  judge  being  our  only  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  This  large  room  was 
papered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  old 
copies  of  illustrated  papers  ;  they  were  in 
all  languages  and  from  all  lands.  An  elk 
head  was  nailed  above  the  fireplace,  and  a 
wonderful  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  were  strung  around  the  room,  fill- 
ing completely  the  space  between  the 
point  where  the  papering  ended  and  the 
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roof  began.  An  old-fashioned  church  pul- 
pit, discarded  by  the  Methodist  society 
when  they  repaired  their  chapel,  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  for  the  use  of  the 
judge  on  court  days;  a  lot  of  rough  pine 
boards  piled  up  in  a  corner  made  benches 
for  the  jury,  the  witnesses,  and  lawyers. 
The  only  evidence  of  luxury  or  suggestion 
of  his  old  home  in  the  east,  was  a  large 
easy-chair  that  always  stood  in  front  of 
the  window,  through  which  could  be  seen 
Arapaho  Peak,  fifteen  thousand  feet  high. 
This  was  the  judge's  favorite  corner. 
Here  he  would  sit  by  the  hour  when  the 
days  were  cold  or  stormy,  smoking  his 
large  pipe.  He  always  had  a  book  open 
before  him,  but  it  was  noticed  he  seldom 
turned  the  leaves,  but  with  eyes  fastened 
on  the  snow-covered  peak  across  the  val- 
ley, sat  quietly  dreaming  the  hours  away. 
Of  what  he  thought  or  dreamed,  we,  his 
friends  in  the  camp,  could  not  tell;  per- 
haps we  could  not  have  understood  his 
thoughts  had  we  known  them ;  that  he 
loved  the  old  mountain  was  plain;  that  he 
turned  to  it  a  far  different  side  of  his  char- 
acter from  the  jolly,  good-tempered  one 
known  in  the  camp,  we  suspected.  Per- 
haps his  sorrows,  if  he  had  any,  and 
Heaven  knows  we  all  have  some,  were 
told  to  his  cold  and  silent  friend,  "The 
Peak." 

Many  an  afternoon  I  have  looked  across 
the  valley  from  my  shaft  to  the  judge's 
little  cabin,  as  the  sun  went  down,  to  see 
him  bid  it  good-night. 

If  the  day  was  clear,  you  were  sure  to 
see  him  at  this  hour  pacing  up  and  down 
the  narrow  platform  in  front  of  his  cabin, 
every  few  moments  stopping  to  look  across 
the  valley  where  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
rested.  At  last,  striking  an  attitude  Na- 
poleonic in  the  extreme,  with  head  crit- 
ically balanced  on  one  side,  he  would 
stand  and  watch  the  close  of  the  day. 
Nodding  in  a  familiar  way  to  the  sun  as 
it  dropped  behind  the  mountain,  his  every 
movement  seemed  to  say,  "Very  well 
done  to-night,  old  boy  —  very  well  done 
indeed.  I  could  suggest  a  few  improve- 
ments, but  what's  the  good  ?  Every  one 
is  satisfied  with  the  show  as  you  give  it, 
so  don't  change  on  my  account." 

When  the  bright  color  in  the  west  had 
faded,  and  the  stars  began  to  cluster 
around  Arapaho  Peak  and  blossom  far 
and  wide,  he  would  close  his  door  and 
come  slowly  down  the  narrow  path  leading 
from  his  cabin  to  the  Caribou  House, 
where  he  took  all  his  meals. 

The  Caribou  House  was  the  centre  of 
social  life  in  camp;  political  conventions, 
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balls,  church  meetings,  and  shooting  af- 
fairs had  each  in  turn  done  some  little 
towards  making  and  keeping  the  house 
famous.  About  twenty  of  us  lived  there  ; 
a  dozen  more,  sleeping  in  their  own  cab- 
ins, gathered  under  its  roof  three  times  a 
day  to  eat  a  little  and  drink  a  great  deal. 
We  made  a  queer  party,  thirty-two  men 
hailing  from  almost  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  world  —  stray  bits  of  wreckage 
from  all  round  the  globe  —  stranded  at 
last  in  this  out-of-the-way  mining  camp,, 
nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  morning  at  the  breakfast-table, 
when  the  dim  light  filtering  in  through 
dirty  windows  gave  to  face  and  figure  a 
strange,  unreal  appearance,  they  were  a 
rough  lot  to  look  upon.  Conversation  was 
limited,  for  each  man  was  busy  with 
thoughts  of  the  day's  chances.  A  poor 
man  now,  to-night  he  might  be  a  million- 
aire, and,  snapping  his  fingers,  turn  his 
back  on  the  camp  forever.  This  possibil- 
ity made  our  speech  and  action  quick  and 
nervous,  as  if  begrudging  the  few  mo- 
ments required  to  consume  the  necessary 
amount  of  food.  It  was  at  such  a  time 
and  surrounded  by  such  men  the  judge 
showed  to  advantage.  Leaning  back  ia 
his  chair  in  spite  of  the  rush,  somehow  he 
would  find  time  to  work  in  the  thin  edge 
of  some  good  story.  We  couldn't  but 
stop  a  moment  and  laugh,  and  this  laugh 
seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  let  off 
our  surplus  stock  of  nervous  excitement, 
and  establish  a  good  feeling  all  round  the 
table.  But  if  the  judge  was  entertaining 
at  breakfast,  he  waxed  positively  brilliant 
in  the  evening.  For  it  was  then  our  life 
in  camp  took  on  its  brightest  side. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  we  all  gathered 
around  the  large  fireplace  in  the  bar-room  ; 
with  chairs  tilted  back,  legs  crossed,  and 
hands  clasped  behind  our  heads,  we  would 
sit  and  smoke  while  the  judge  spun  yarns. 
Many  of  them  were  old,  some  were  poor, 
but  somehow  we  never  got  tired  of  hearing 
them.  The  room  was  dimly  lighted  ;  out- 
side the  wind  whistled,  dashing  the  snow 
in  passionate  gusts  against  the  window- 
panes.  The  purring  of  the  wood  fire, 
dropping  lower  and  lower  as  the  evening 
waned,  the  shadows  above  and  around  us, 
all  seemed  to  draw  our  little  circle  closer 
and  closer  together;  and  the  judge's  soft 
voice  seemed  just  to  fit  in  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

He  appeared  to  have  such  a  childlike 
belief  in  all  his  old  stock  lies.  I  suppose 
they  had  developed  slowly  from  small, 
perhaps  truthful  beginnings,  right  under 
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his  eye  to  their  present  size,  and,  like  a 
father,  he  was  blind  to  weak  points  in 
these  children  of  his  imagination. 

He  was  writing  a  book,  he  once  told  us 

—  a  book  for  children  ;  it  was  to  be  called 
"  The  Three  Buckets  of  Blood,  or  The 
Bloody  Beer  Brewer  of  Bolivia."  I  don't 
think  he  ever  finished  it ;  even  his  patient 
friends  at  the  Caribou  House  mutinied 
when  the  first  chapter  was  read  to  them. 
In  his  stories  he  was  always  figuring  as  a 
hero  in  some  wonderful  love  adventure; 
unfortunately,  so  it  appeared  to  us,  the 
"  other  fellow  "  always  carried  off  the  girl ; 
but  this  fact  never  seemed  to  trouble  the 
judge,  he  married  them  off  without  a 
tremor,  and  allotted  each  one  a  family  of 
from  six  to  sixteen  children. 

One  night  Jim  Strickland,  a  miner  living 
down  at  Nederland  Camp,  made  one  of 
our  party  around  the  fire.  He  listened 
with  interest  and  apparent  pleasure  to  one 
of  the  judge's  old  love-stories ;  when  it 
came  to  an  end  a  disagreeable  smile  lighted 
up  his  ugly  face.  *♦  Judge,"  he  broke  out, 
"the  last  time  I  heard  you  spin  that  yarn 
you  only  allowed  the  woman  had  seven 
children.  I'm  sure  it  was  only  seven,  for 
I  noticed  at  the  time  it  was  just  the  num- 
ber of  kids  I  had  at  home ;  to-night  you 
say  the  woman  had  nine  children." 

The  judge  turned  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  face  ;  this  style  of  criticism 
was  new.  "When  did  you  hear  me  tell 
that  story?" 

"The  night  Yankee  Jim  shot  the  little 
chap  from  Boulder,  the  one  we  used  to 
call  the  '  Widder's  Mite,'  'cause  he  was 
the  only  kid  she  had." 

"  That  was  about  ten  months  ago,  wasn't 
it?  "  queried  the  judge. 

"Yes,"  answered  Strickland,  "just 
about." 

"  If  you  hadn't  been  a  bloomen  idiot 
you  wouldn't  have  chipped  in  with  such  a 
simple  question.  Because  you  and  your 
sleepy  old  camp  never  move,  you  mustn't 
imagine  my  friends  stand  still.  Got  a 
letter  from  this  dear  girl  last  week. 
•Twins,  born  Thursday,  both  boys.'  She 
had  decided,  long  before  little  stranger 
arrived,  to  name  it  after  me,  after  her 
worthless  old  lover,  Billy  Woods  ;  didn't 
expect  two,  so  only  had  one  name  ready, 
so  she  had  to  split  it  up,  the  name,  not  the 
babies  ;  called  one  Billy,  the  other  Woods 

—  clever,  wasn't  it?  clever  in  the  little 
woman  to  remember  me — nothing  small 
either  in  the  way  she  did  it.  Twins  — 
that's  handsome,  shows  she  had  her  heart 
in  it,  don't  it,  boys  ?  " 

The  next  day  when  Strickland  got  back 


to  his  own  camp  he  is  said  to  have  re 
marked :  "  Boys,  if  this  old  camp  ever 
gets  out  of  debt  and  has  a  surplus,  I  shall 
vote  to  buy  an  ornamental  liar  like  Judge 
Woods.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  boys,  a 
camp  ain't  in  working  order  without  one." 
Of  course  local  jealousy  may  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  opinion  of  the 
judge. 

One  night  on  his  return  from  the  val- 
ley, the  judge  surprised  us  with  a  story  of 
a  wonderful  scarecrow  he  had  seen  at 
Jamieson's  ranch,  just  below  Nederland 
Camp.  "  So  natural,  boys,  it  not  only  kept 
the  crows  from  taking  any  more  corn,  but 
one  old  bird  was  so  worked  up,  he  brought 
back  some  corn  he  had  carried  away  the 
day  before.  Seems  hard  to  swallow,  don't 
it,  boys?  That's  the  way  it  struck  me, 
boys,  at  first.  But,  boys,  just  as  I  had 
about  made  up  my  mind  Jamieson  was 
lying,  a  flock  of  crows  passed  over  the 
field,  and  that  galoot  pointed  out  the  very 
crow;  pointed  it  out  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  in  a  crowd  of  nigh  on  to  a  hun- 
dred other  crows ;  that's  why  I  believe 
his  story.  No  one  could  doubt  after  such 
evidence  as  that." 

The  judge  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  late  civil  war  —  a  very  prominent  part, 
if  all  his  stories  were  to  be  believed.  His 
description  of  a  retreat  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  "  Yes,  boys,  we  were  licked  ; 
I  saw  it  at  a  glance,  and  I  rode  right  over 
to  General  Sheridan  and  told  him  so.  '  I 
guess  you're  right,  Billy,'  he  said,  '  it 
hasn't  looked  right  to  me  for  the  last  hour.' 
Then  he  turned,  and,  with  his  big  blue 
eyes  full  of  tears,  said,  *  Boys,  we're 
licked ;  skedaddle  out  of  range  ; '  and  you 
bet  they  did.  I  led  the  crowd.  Crossing 
one  of  the  fields  I  saw  a  poor  fellow  ahead 
of  me  carrying  a  wounded  soldier  on  his 
back  ;  his  right  leg  had  been  shot  off. 
Just  before  I  overtook  him,  a  stray  shot 
from  a  battery  on  the  hill  whizzed  over  my 
head.  It  missed  me,  but  carried  away  the 
head  of  the  wounded  man  the  soldier  just 
in  front  of  me  was  carrying.  It  did  it  so 
nicely  the  soldier  never  suspected  his 
wounded  friend  was  now  minus  a  head  as 
well  as  a  leg.  At  this  moment  old  Cap- 
tain Browning,  a  gruff  old  fellow,  rode  by. 
Noticing  the' soldier  and  his  strange  bur- 
den, he  pulled  up  by  his  side.  'Hullo, 
boy  !  where  are  you  taking  that  fellow  ? ' 

"  *  To  the  field  hospital,  captain.' 

"•The  field  hospital!  What  can  they 
do  for  him  there  — his  head  is  shot  off?  ' 

"  The  soldier  dropped  his  burden  on  the 
ground,  looked  at  it  a  moment  in  amaze- 
ment, then  exclaimed,  '  The  fool  told  me  it 
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was  his  leg,'  and  hurried  on  to  the  rear, 
mad  as  a  hornet  at  the  poor  dead  soldier 
for  having  deceived  him." 

In  1874  times  were  good  in  camp  and 
every  man  had  plenty  of  work  ;  early  hours 
were,  therefore,  necessary,  so  about  ten 
o'clock  our  little  party  would  break  up. 
Rising  from  his  large  chair  by  the  fire- 
place, the  judge  would  gravely  pull  on  his 
old  blue  overcoat,  balance  his  hat  on  the 
top  of  his  round,  bald  head,  and  with  a 
hearty  "Good-night,  go  to  bed,  you  worth- 
less vagabonds,"  pass  through  the  narrow 
door,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

One  accustomed  to  camp  life,  its  rush 
and  excitement,  its  terrible  strain  on  mind 
and  body,  can  hardly  appreciate  the  charm 
a  character  like  Judge  Woods  had  in  the 
eyes  of  men  plunged  in  a  mad  race  for 
wealth.  His  kind  words  were  always  wel- 
come because  disinterested ;  he  had  no 
favors  to  ask,  no  motive  prompting  his 
actions  other  than  a  love  for  bis  fellow- 
men —  a  love  so  strong  he  often  tried  to 
hide  it  under  a  mask  of  brusqueness,  a 
manner  rough  and  foreign  to  him.  He 
wanted  nothing  from  us  but  our  friend- 
ship, a  place  in  our  hearts,  and  the  chance 
to  be  our  companion  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  shadow.  And  more  than  one  poor 
fellow,  as  he  found  his  strength  failing  in 
the  awful  race  for  gold,  cast  a  longing 
glance  after  the  quiet,  easy-going  little 
man,  who  seemed  to  stand  aside  and  above 
the  crowd  as  it  swept  on  to  the  twin  goals 
—  gold  and  the  grave. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  look  on,  this 
wild  struggle  for  gold ;  men  seemed  to 
forget  all  else ;  one  thought,  one  passion 
possessed  body  and  soul.  The  glory  of 
the  mountains,  the  sweet  music  of  the 
pines,  all  the  many-sided  and  wonderful 
panorama  of  nature,  passed  before  them 
unnoticed. 

Not  so  with  the  judge;  into  his  quiet 
life  came  other  and  gentler  influences  ;  a 
thousand  beauties  unseen  by  the  feverish 
crowd,  a  thousand  sweet  whisperings  un- 
heard by  them,  gladdened  his  eye  and 
echoed  in  his  heart.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  kept  young  and  seemed  always 
happy  ? 

No  one  would  ever  think  of  calling  the 
judge  a  good  man  ;  there  was  little  in  his 
life  to  suggest  the  presence  of  the  reli- 
gious element.  While  he  kept  on  good 
terms  with  the  clergy  in  camp,  and  they, 
like  all  the  rest,  were  fond  of  him,  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  openly  ap- 
prove the  broad-gauge  plan  on  which  he 
conducted  his  life.     They  were  even,   I  I 


fear,  a  littl'  ,ealous  of  the  place  he  held  in 
everybody  heart,  and  were  disappointed 
that  he  d'  not  figure  prominently  in  the 
regular  '.  iturday  night  shooting  affairs 
that  had  .jade  Caribou  Camp  famous  far 
and  wide.  He  wouldn't  even  oblige  them 
by  going  on  a  mild  spree,  so  that  they 
might  use  him  to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn 
a  tale."  He  would  persist  in  keeping  out 
of  trouble.  Even  when  the  police  made 
an  unexpected  descent  on  that  quarter  of 
the  camp  peopled  by  the  scarlet  sisters  — 
women  living,  it  is  true,  above  the  clouds, 
but  far  from  angels  in  character  —  Judge 
Woods  escaped  without  even  the  smell  of 
fire  on  his  garments.  Why  would  this 
man  persist  in  being  so  delightfully  irre- 
ligious and  yet  soirritatingly  respectable  ? 
If  the  judge  did  ever  suspend  discipline, 
and  candor  forces  me  to  admit  he  some- 
times did  take  a  drop  too  much,  he  al- 
ways had  the  good  sense  to  lock  himself 
up  in  his  cabin  and  have  it  out  all  alone. 

On  several  occasions,  just  after  he  came 
to  Caribou,  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  a  few  days  with  an  attack  of 
asthma,  he  called  it  —  but  we  didn't  ask 
any  questions.  The  tremor  of  his  hand, 
the  dark  lines  under  his  eyes,  and  a  name- 
less, almost  indefinable  sadness  in  face 
and  manner,  went  to  our  hearts  and  kept 
us  silent.  Indeed,  I  think  we  loved  him 
more  than  ever  after  we  discovered  he  was 
human  and  weak  at  some  point,  as  Heaven 
knows  we  all  are.  There  was  a  positive 
charm  in  the  fellow's  good,  natural  useless- 
ness.  The  camp  changed,  improved, 
progressed;  work,  bustle,  and  develop-, 
ment  seemed  to  touch  all  men  and  things, 
all  but  the  judge  and  his  mine,  "The 
Sovereign  People."  Men  might  come  and 
men  might  go,  they  stood  still  together. 
As  justice  of  the  peace  he  was  a  unique 
specimen.  He  would  preside  in  his  min- 
iature court  with  surprising  dignity,  and 
woe  to  the  stranger  who,  presuming  on  a 
bar-room  acquaintance,  failed  to  show  due 
respect  to  the  court.  Some  of  the  judge's 
opinions  are  still  preserved  in  the  Col- 
orado archives  ;  models  of  originality  if 
not  law. 

One  day,  discharging  from  custody  a 
Chinaman  who  had  escaped  conviction  for 
stealing  chickens,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  identification,  he  said  :  "  Take  my 
advice  and  get  out  of  this  place  as  quick 
as  you  can,  you  yellow  heathen.  As  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  sworn  to  administer  the 
law,  I  can't  hold  you  on  this  evidence,  but 
as  an  humble  citizen  of  this  great  and 
prosperous  mining  camp,  if  1  lay  my 
hands  on  you  to-night  it  will  be  unpleasant 
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for  one  of  us."  Addressing  the  crowd  of 
miners  who  filled  the  room,  he  went  on  : 
*'  It's  a  pity  the  missionaries  can't  civilize 
these  brutes,  Christianize  them  up  to  a 
level  where  a  free  and  enlightened  Amer- 
ican citizen  can  kill  the  yellow  devils 
without  striking  a  blow  at  his  self-respect 
and  lowering  his  dignity.  Sheriff,  don't 
bring  any  more  Chinamen  here  unless  you 
have  enough  evidence  to  convict  them. 
If  there  is  any  doubt,  we  can  settle  with 
them  better  out  of  court.  Here,  I'm  apt 
to  execute  the  law  in  a  correct  but  unpop- 
ular manner,  but  when  I  lay  aside  my 
judicial  ermine  I'm  with  you — with  you 
every  time." 

The  silver  mine  that  originally  brought 
the  judge  to  Caribou  occupied  very  little 
of  his  time  ;  indeed,  he  seldom  visited  it. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  find  some 
poor  fellow  in  camp  out  of  work  and  out 
of  money.  He  would  at  once  decide  to 
do  some  new  work  on  the  mine,  and  send- 
ing the  poor  miner  down  into  one  of  the 
drifts,  keep  him  busy  until  he  could  find 
steady  work  in  some  other  mine.  No  one 
in  camp  ever  heard  of  any  one  being 
taken  out  of  the  mine.  "No,  he  was  only 
opening  up  the  mine,  not  working  it,"  the 
judge  would  say  when  questioned.  "  The 
mine  is  a  splendid  one  ;  the  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain  represents  the  Sover- 
eign People — my  stockholders  ;  the  suf- 
fering people —  neither  bother  me  much. 
The  governor  owns  all  the  stock.  He 
never  thought  it  worth  anything — why 
should  I  startle  him  with  a  dividend.'*  As 
for  me,  I  don't  want  to  get  rich ;  what 
good  would  the  money  do  me?  I'm 
happy  now  —  I  couldn't  say  more  if  I 
owned  the  earth.  If  I  did  strike  it  rich, 
what  would  be  the  result?  I  would  grow 
stuck  up,  turn  my  back  on  you  worthless 
vagabonds,  and  go  off  and  live  with  people 
who  didn't  care  for  me  —  only  wanted  my 
gold  dust.  Why,  it  would  just  break  my 
poor  old  heart;  that  is  all  the  good  money 
would  do  me.  But  come,  boys,  this  par- 
ticular miner  is  very  thirsty.  I  struck  a 
good  pocket  this  morning"  (the  old  man's 
monthly  remittance).  "There  is  silver 
enough  in  sight  for  one  last  drink.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  are  you  ready?  'Yes,' 
bottoms  up  'down  with  crime.'"  In  this 
peculiar  and  original  manner  the  judge 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  general 
manager  of  the  Sovereign  People  Mining 
and  Milling  Company,  Limited. 

In  the  long  summer  afternoons,  when 
the  pine  woods  were  full  of  sweet  odors 
and  the  sun  dropped  long  pencils  of  light 
through  the  interlacing  boughs,  the  judge 


would  shoulder  his  trout  rod,  and,  fol* 
lowed  by  half-a-dozen  children,  start  for  a 
tramp  in  the  woods.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
great  fisherman,  but  he  never  was  known 
to  bring  back  any  fish  from  his  excursions 
into  the  mountains.  At  last  I  discovered 
the  reason  of  his  poor  success.  I  was 
coming  down  the  mountain  one  summer 
afternoon,  walking  slowly,  for  I  was  very 
tired.  I  had  been  over  in  the  Grand  Mid- 
dle Park  prospecting.  The  ground  under 
the  trees  was  so  thickly  strewn  with  pine 
needles  that  my  steps  made  little  noise. 
Suddenly,  through  a  break  in  the  under- 
bush,  I  saw  the  judge  and  a  party  of  little 
children.  The  judge  was  seated  on  the 
ground,  his  back  resting  against  the  trunk 
of  a  pine-tree  —  in  his  arms  was  a  little 
child  fast  asleep.  Playing  in  front  of  him 
were  the  rest  of  the  little  party  —  six 
happy  children,  their  mouths  and  hands 
full  of  candy,  all  trying  hard  to  laugh  and 
talk  and  eat  candy  at  the  same  time.  By 
the  judge's  side  lay  an  open  book,  a  volume 
of  Hans  Andersen's  fairj^-tales  —  I  recog- 
nized its  peculiar  binding.  His  fishing- 
rod  leaned  against  a  tree,  the  fly  dangling 
harmlessly  over  the  little  stream  that  went 
hurrying  by,  merrily  singing  as  it  swept 
on  from  its  home  of  play  in  the  mountains 
to  its  field  of  work  on  the  plains  below. 
The  judge  was  gravely  smoking  his  large 
pipe  and  seemed  to  be  far  away  in  dream- 
land—  he  was  looking  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  on  the  wide  prairie 
twenty  miles  away,  and  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  below.  Just  over  his  shoul- 
der the  Peak  lifted  its  snowy  face,  the 
trees  parting  to  let  it  complete  the  picture. 
A  woodpecker  plied  his  noisy  trade  over- 
head. Two  small  birds  flew  from  a  thicket 
across  the  stream  and  perched  fearlessly 
on  a  stump  near  the  children  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  join  the 
happy  little  party.  Only  the  laughter  of 
the  children,  the  ripples  of  the  stream, 
and  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker  broke 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods.  The 
soft  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  the 
pines.  The  tops  of  the  trees  interlacing 
far  above  shut  out  the  bright  sunshine, 
making  the  long  aisles  of  pine-trees  look 
weird  and  strange  in  the  half-light  of  the 
woods  ;  the  earth,  warm  with  the  breath 
of  summer,  seemed  throbbing  with  life. 
Overcome  by  all  these  influences,  I  fell 
asleep;  when  I  awoke,  an  hour  later,  the 
judge  and  his  party  had  gone  back  to 
camp.  After  this  I  never  was  surprised 
to  see  the  judge  bring  home  an  empty 
basket;  neither  did  I  wonder  that  time 
with  him  seemed  to  stand  still,  nor  that 
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years  in  passinoj  traced  no  wrinkles  on  his 
kindly  face. 

One  of  the  many  boys  in  camp  who 
knew  the  judge  and  loved  him,  was  an  old 
gambler  of  the  name  of  Shaw.  Before  he 
came  to  Caribou  he  had  won  a  pretty 
bad  name,  not  because  he  played  a  skin 
game — no  one  ever  accused  him  of  that 
—  but  he  had  an  ugly  way  of  handling  his 
"gun."  He  seldom  used  it  twice  on  the 
same  man;  it  was  unnecessary.  One  Sat- 
urday night  the  market  was  crowded  with 
people.  Daly,  a  drunken  old  brute,  got 
into  a  quarrel  with  his  wife;  maddened 
by  some  remark,  he  grabbed  a  long  steak 
knife  and  made  a  spring  at  her;  Shaw 
was  standing  by,  he  hadn't  time  to  draw 
his  gun,  but  quick  as  thought  he  leaped 
between  them  and  grasped  the  glittering 
bit  of  steel  in  his  naked  hand  as  it  de- 
scended. His  hand  broke  the  force  of  the 
blow  a  little,  but  he  received  an  ugly  cut 
in  the  side  ;  one  that  made  him  a  prisoner 
in  his  cabin  all  winter.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  scene  —  the  woman  crouching, 
white  as  death,  the  man  livid  with  passion 
— ^the  long,  keen  blade  of  steel  glittering 
for  a  moment,  then  the  panther-like  spring 
of  that  brave  outcast  who  held  his  life  as 
nothing  against  the  life  of  an  unprotected 
woman. 

During  his  life  of  adventure  Shaw  had 
won  and  lost  two  fortunes,  but,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  this  sickness  found  him 
poor,  but  the  judge  found  a  way  to  make 
things  easy  for  him.  Every  few  days  he 
would  climb  up  the  mountain  to  Shaw's 
cabin,  get  out  his  old  faro  bank  and  deal 
the  cards  until  the  wounded  gambler  had 
won  a  few  dollars.  Then  he  would  blus- 
ter around  the  room  a  few  moments,  blurt- 
ing out  a  host  of  old  maxims  regarding  the 
evil  of  gambling,  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  go  home  chuckling  over  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  gambler's  eyes.  "  I  can't  give 
him  money,"  said  the  judge  one  night  at 
dinner,  "it  would  hurt  the  rascal's  self- 
respect.  I  don't;  I  simply  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  penny." 
Of  course  the  judge  deceived  no  one  but 
himself  by  his  wonderful  strategy,  still  we 
loved  him  all  the  more,  because  he  was  so 
careful  of  other  people's  feelings. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  all  of  the 
boys  in  camp  found  their  minds  wander- 
ing back  to  far-away  home,  and  living 
over  in  fancy  other  and  brighter  Christmas 
eves  iu  the  past.  Under  the  weight  of  old 
memories  supper  at  the  Caribou  passed 
off  very  quietly  ;  even  when,  later  on,  we 
gathered  around  the  fire,  the  old  spirit  of 


fun  was  absent.  Even  the  judge  seemed 
to  feel  the  shadow,  and  although  he  tried 
manfully  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  he  found 
it  well-nigh  impossible.  The  snow  had 
been  falling  all  day,  the  wind  was  now 
rising,  drifting  the  dry  snow  in  every  di- 
rection and  burying  some  of  the  smaller 
cabins  out  of  sight.  The  talk  around  the 
fire  having  ended,  we  sat  watching  through 
the  window  opposite  a  Christmas  service 
in  the  little  church  across  the  street. 

The  church  was  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  Caribou  House,  and  from  our  place 
by  the  fire  we  could  see  all  over  the  church. 
It  wasn't  a  very  cheerful  thing  to  watch, 
only  a  few  of  the  congregation  had  ven- 
tured out  in  the  storm  to  wish  their  little 
parson  "  Merry  Christmas."  They  were 
huddled  in  one  corner  of  the  barren  room, 
trying  to  find  comfort  by  the  small  fire. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  Christmas  decoration, 
in  the  shape  of  a  few  green  wreaths  and 
pine  cones,  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
cheerless  aspect  of  the  place.  A  pair  of 
slippers,  a  fancy  lamp  shade,  and  a  few 
other  worthless  trifles  were  laid  on  the 
pulpit,  the  Christmas  offerings  of  the  con- 
gregation to  their  faithful  pastor.  Two 
hymns  were  sung,  a  prayer  offered,  then 
they  shook  hands  with  the  parson  and  one 
by  one  sneaked  out  of  the  door.  At  last 
the  pastor  of  the  flock  stood  alone.  Glanc- 
ing around  the  room  to  see  that  no  one 
remained,  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
clasped  hands  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  pulpit,  the  picture  of  a  discouraged, 
disappointed  man.  At  last,  roused  per- 
haps by  the  thought  of  wife  and  child  at 
home,  he  gathered  up  the  few  useless 
gifts,  and,  turning  out  the  lamp,  started 
sadly  for  his  little  home. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  broke  out  the  judge  — 
"a  shame  the  way  they  treat  that  little 
chap.  He  works  early  and  late  for  his 
people  and  they  half  starve  him,  although 
every  scoundrel  in  the  congregation  has 
made  a  barrel  of  money  this  summer.  I 
don't  believe  the  boy  has  enough  at  home 
for  a  square  meal  on  Christmas.  Boys, 
let's  club  in,  make  up  a  good  jack-pot,  and 
give  the  little  Gospel  chap  a  Christmas 
blow  out."  It  didn't  take  two  minutes  to 
make  up  a  good  round  sum  ;  we  all  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  were  tramping  through 
the  snow,  each  bound  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  for,  in  order  to  save  time,  we  divided 
up  the  work  of  buying  the  different  arti- 
cles. We  were  all  to  meet  at  the  Caribou 
and  go  down  to  the  parson's  house  to- 
gether. Twenty  minutes  later  we  filed 
slowly  out  of  the  hotel,  each  man  loaded 
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down  with  bundles  or  baskets.  The 
judge  led  the  procession,  a  big  turkey 
swung  jauntily  over  his  right  shoulder, 
two  bundles  of  celery  springing  from  his 
overcoat  pockets.  Plunging  along  through 
the  drifts  of  snow  almost  to  the  shoulder, 
we  at  last  reached  the  parson's  cabin. 
The  judge  knocked ;  we  saw  the  light 
move  inside,  and  then  the  door  was  cau- 
tiously opened  and  the  little  preacher 
stood  before  us.  Seeing  a  crowd  of  men, 
he  started  to  close  the  door,  but  the  judge 
stepped  forward  saying,  "Parson,  we  just 
dropped  down  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christ- 
mas ;  we  don't  mean  any  harm;  it's  Billy 
Woods  and  his  crowd  from  the  Caribou 
House."  A  moment  later  we  were  all 
gathered  in  the  kitchen,  the  only  room 
large  enough  to  hold  our  party.  Our  bur- 
dens were  deposited  on  the  table  ;  they 
made  quite  an  imposing  pile.  When  we 
had  all  taken  our  places  in  front  of  the 
parson,  the  judge,  his  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  stepped  forward,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  said :  "  Parson,  we  ain't  ex- 
actly your  kind,  we  don't  shine  much  in 
religious  circles,  but  we  are  men  with 
eyes  that  see  and  hearts  that  feel,  and  we 
love  you  ;  we  may  not  be  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  on  you  as  a  preacher,  but  you 
bet  we  miners  know  a  man  when  we  see 
one.  And  we  know  you  have  been  doing 
a  heap  of  good  work  among  the  boys  here 
in  camp,  so  we  thought  we  would  drop  in 
and  thank  you,  and  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas,  you  and  your  wife  and  little 
child.     That's  about  it,  boys,  ain't  it?" 

"  That's  it,"  we  all  answered. 

The  poor  little  parson  tried  to  speak, 
but  something  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat, 
his  eyes  wandered  from  face  to  face,  then 
filled  with  tears;  he  tried  once  more  to 
speak  but  could  not ;  grasping  the  judge's 
hand  and  murmuring,  "  God  bless  you, 
boys  !  "  he  dropped  his  head  on  the  judge's 
shoulder  and  cried  just  like  a  child  ;  kind- 
ness was  so  new,  so  strange  to  him  ;  it  all 
came  too  suddenly.  But  in  a  moment  he 
gathered  himself  together  and  thanked  us 
each,  thanked  us  in  a  way  we  never  shall 
forget.  We  left  him  then,  a  far  different 
man  from  the  one  who  had  sadly  turned 
out  the  light  and  left  the  church  an  hour 
before.  I  was  the  last  of  the  party  to 
leave  the  house.  A  door  was  half  open 
and  I  saw  into  one  of  the  bedrooms;  a 
woman  was  on  her  knees,  a  little  child 
stood  up  in  bed,  looking  with  dancing  eyes 
through  a  mass  of  yellow  hair  at  the  loaded 
table  in  the  kitchen.  "Boys,"  said  the 
judge,  as  we  gathered  round  our  fire  a  few 
moments  later,  "boys,  I   think  we  raised 


the  ante  that  time,  raised  the  other  crowd 
clean  out  of  the  game  ;  they  didn't  even 
have  a  chance  to  draw  cards ;  kind  o' 
knocked  the  little  parson  all  of  a  heap, 
didn't  it?  Well,  a  good  square  meal  will 
do  him  good,  and  I  guess  the  racket  won't 
do  any  of  us  harm.  Good-night,  I've  got 
to  run  up  to  Brunton's  cabin.  I  promised 
to  bring  his  young  kid  some  Christmas 
things,  and  I  don't  want  to  disappoint  the 
little  devil.  Merry  Christmas  to  you; 
God  bless  you  all.  Good-night,"  and  be- 
fore we  could  stop  him  he  was  off.  It  was 
snowing  very  hard,  the  wind  blew  a  gale, 
and  the  night  promised  to  be  the  coldest 
of  the  year ;  the  mercury  was  falling  fast. 
We  lingered  a  few  minutes,  chatting 
around  the  fireplace,  and  then  tumbled 
into  our  beds,  to  dream  of  old  times  when 
we  were  happy  boys,  long,  long  ago. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  bright  and 
clear  —  the  storm  had  worn  itself  out  dur- 
ing the  night  —  not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen;  on  every  side  the  new-fallen  snow 
lifted  its  pure,  white  face,  as  if  to  receive 
the  great  message  of  the  day  from  the 
heaven  bending  above. 

We  had  gathered  in  the  dining-room 
and  were  waiting  for  the  judge  ;  we  had 
decorated  his  armchair  with  flowers, 
brought  all  the  way  from  Denver;  our 
little  presents  were  piled  by  his  plate  ;  we 
waited  half  an  hour,  but  no  judge  ap- 
peared, and  reluctantly  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast  without  him,  expecting  to  see 
his  jolly  face  enter  the  room  every  mo- 
ment. An  hour  passed,  still  no  sign  of 
the  judge  —  we  began  to  fear  he  was  ill. 
While  we  were  talking,  Brunton,  who  lived 
on  the  cliff  at  the  back  of  the  judge's 
house,  came  in.  "  Boys,  have  you  seen 
the  judge  this  morning?  He  promised 
my  kid  he'd  bring  him  some  Christmas 
things  last  night,  but  he  didn't  show  up. 
I  stopped  at  the  judge's  cabin  on  my  way 
down,  but  I  could  get  no  answer.  You 
are  sure  he  isn't  somewhere  about  ?  " 

In  a  moment  we  had  thrown  on  our 
heavy  coats  and  were  hurrying  up  the 
mountain  to  the  judge's  cabin  ;  we  knocked 

—  there  was  no  answer;  we  pushed  open 
the  door  —  the  light  was  burning  brightly 

—  the  fire  was  out,  the  cabin  cold  and  de- 
serted, the  judge's  bed  untouched.  Quick 
as  possible,  our  hearts  beating  fast,  we  ran 
along  the  narrow  path  leading  from  the 
judge's  cabin  to  Brunton's  house,  the  path 
we  knew  the  judge  must  have  taken  after 
leaving  us  last  night.  A  hundred  yards 
beyond  we  came  to  the  cliff,  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  way  ;  here  the  path 
ran  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rock  and  there 
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was  an  ugly  drop  two  hundred  feet  to 
Boulder  Creek,  in  the  gulch  below.  A 
shout  from  one  of  the  party  in  advance 
brought  us  quickly  to  his  side.  Looking 
in  the  direction  he  pointed,  we  saw  far 
below  us  the  body  of  a  man  lying  half 
covered  by  the  snow  on  the  rocks.  Ten 
minutes'  hard  climbing  and  we  stood  on 
the  spot  —  and  there  lay  the  judge  —  dead 
—  a  bundle  of  toys  grasped  tightly  to  his 
breast ;  to  the  heart,  a  few  hours  ago  so 
full  of  love  for  every  one.  Gentle,  kind- 
hearted,  easy-going  Judge  Woods  was 
dead.  Battling  through  the  storm  on  a 
mission  of  love  to  a  little  child,  he  must 
have  lost  his  way  and  fallen  over  the  cliff. 
In  the  height  of  the  storm  he  had  "  crossed 
the  range  "  and  gone  before  that  higher 
court  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Judge. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE  PORTEOUS  RIOT. 
{From  Original  MSS.  in  the  Record  Office.) 
The  best  accounts  of  the  Porteous 
Riot,  which,  though  not  an  important  event 
in  Scottish  history,  was  one  of  the  strang- 
est incidents  which  took  place  in  Scotland 
during  last  century,  are  those  given  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian "  and  in  the  "Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father." In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information,  and  those  oral  tra- 
ditions which  he  had  heard  in  his  youth, 
Scott  was  in  possession  of  a  manuscript, 
*'  Memorial  concerning  the  Murder  of 
Captain  Porteous,"  which  is  printed  in  the 
notes  to  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian."  The 
original  of  this  interesting  document, 
which  consists  of  an  account  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  crown  council  in 
Scotland  to  discover  the  murderers  of 
Porteous,  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Rec- 
ord Office,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
papers  relating  to  this  mysterious  affair. 
The  most  important  of  these  papers  are,  in 
addition  to  the  "  Memorial  "  of  which  Scott 
had  a  copy,  a  "Narrative"  of  the  riot, 
drawn  up,  apparently,  by  an  Edinburgh 
magistrate,  and  differing  somewhat  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  account;  the  petition 
of  Porteous,  praying  for  a  reprieve,  to 
which  his  signature,  written  in  a  clear, 
though  ratiier  shaky,  hand,  is  appended; 
a  petition  in  his  favor  signed  by  a  number 
of  peers  and  gentlemen  of  position;  and, 
most  valuable  of  all,  a  collection  of  letters 
by  the  lord  justice  clerk  of  Scotland,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Hay,  Gen- 
eral   Moyle,  who  was  in  command   of  a 


regiment  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
riot,  General  Wade,  and  others.  From  the 
documents  some  additional  facts  may  be 
learned  regarding  that  extraordinary  out- 
rage, which  so  highly  irritated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  the  authors  of  which 
were  never  discovered  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  and  long  continued  exertions 
which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  to  justice. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  Porteous 
Riot  may  be  shortly  stated.  Two  crimi- 
nals, Wilson  and  Robertson  by  name,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  robbery, 
were,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  day  fixed 
for  their  execution,  taken  to  hear  service  ; 
and  Robertson,  by  the  help  of  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  church.  The  building  was 
crowded ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  the  congregation  to  stop  the  fugi- 
tive. "  Not  a  person,"  Provost  Wilson  of 
Edinburgh  writes  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  member 
for  the  city,  "put  out  their  hand  to  stop 
Robertson.  On  the  contrary,  everybody 
made  way  for  him." 

This  refusal  to  support  the  officers  of 
the  law  did  not  merely  arise  from  unwill- 
ingness to  interfere  with  a  man  who  was 
flying  for  his  life,  but  was  also  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  robbery  of  which  he 
had  been  convicted,  was  the  robbery  of  a 
collector  of  customs,  an  offence  which,  at 
that  time,  was  regarded  in  Scotland  as 
venial,  if  not  actually  praiseworthy.  The 
feeling  which  had  prompted  the  onlookers 
to  connive  at  the  escape  of  Robertson 
rendered  Wilson  an  object  of  sympathy  ; 
and  the  authorities  feared  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  To  prevent  this, 
the  scaffold  was  surrounded  by  an  armed 
band  of  the  City  Guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Porteous.  What 
took  place  is  well  known.  A  rescue  was 
not  attempted  ;  but  after  the  execution 
the  mob  became  excited,  and  stones  were 
thrown  at  Porteous  and  his  men,  who 
retaliated  by  firing  on  the  people.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  killed,  and  many  were 
wounded.  Among  those  slain  on  the  spot, 
or  who  soon  after  died  of  their  wounds, 
were  shopkeepers,  domestic  servants,  both 
men  and  women,  and  respectable  working 
men,  who  were  present  merely  as  peace- 
able spectators  of  the  execution.  The 
conduct  of  Porteous  was  bitterly  resented  ; 
and  the  anger  of  the  citizens  increased,  as 
day  by  day  they  heard  of  persons  dying 
from  the  wounds  which  they  had  received. 
The  execution  of  Wilson  took  place  on 
the  I4ih  of  April,  1736;  and  on  the  19th 
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of  July  Porteous  was  arraigned,  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  the  supreme  criminal  tribunal 
in  Scotland.  The  charge  against  him  was 
twofold:  first,  causing  the  men  under  his 
command  to  fire  upon  the  crowd,  and  sec- 
ondly, firing  with  his  own  hand  and  killing 
one  of  the  crowd,  a  man  named  Charles 
Husband.  His  defence  was  that  he  had 
neither  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  nor  fired 
himself,  but  had  merely  threatened  the 
people  when  they  became  unruly.  Twenty- 
eight  witnesses  were  examined  for  the 
prosecution,  merchants  of  the  city,  profes- 
sional men,  servants,  and  young  men  of 
fashion,  who  had  witnessed  the  scene 
from  the  windows  of  the  lofty  tenements 
of  the  Grassmarket,  at  that  time  an  aris- 
tocratic quarter  of  Edinburgh.  The  effect 
of  this  evidence  was  to  prove  that  Porteous 
had  urged  his  men  to  fire.  "Fire,  and 
be  damned  to  you,"  were  the  words  which 
several  witnesses  swore  they  had  heard 
him  use.  There  was  also  strong  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  snatched  a  fire- 
lock from  one  of  the  guard  and  discharged 
it  at  Husband.  The  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, was  mainly  that  they  had  not  heard 
any  orders  to  fire,  and  had  not  seen  Por- 
teous himself  discharge  a  musket.  The 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
Porteous  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  September. 

The  sentence  was  heard  with  immense 
satisfaction  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  citizens 
regarded  Porteous  simply  as  a  brutal 
murderer.  But  he  was  advised  to  appeal 
to  Queen  Caroline,  who,  owing  to  the 
king's  absence  on  the  Continent,  repre- 
sented the  crown  at  this  time.  The  peti- 
tion which  Porteous  addressed  to  her 
Majesty  might  have  been  disregarded,  but 
it  was  backed  up  by  another  and  more 
influential  application  for  mercy.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  in 
1736,  Walpole  was  struggling  against  that 
powerful  combination  which,  a  few  years 
later,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  office  ; 
but  the  events  which  led  to  the  respite  of 
Porteous,  as  disclosed  in  the  official  pa- 
pers in  the  Record  Office,  can  hardly  be 
understood  without  some  explanation  of 
the  position  of  the  m.inistry  in  Scotland. 
The  chief  adviser  of  Walpole  regarding 
Scottish  affairs  was  Archibald  Campbell, 
Earl  of  Hay  and  brother  of  John,  Duke  of 
Argyleand  Greenwich.  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Milton,  the  lord  justice  clerk  of 
Scotland,  an  acute  lawyer  and  an  able 
politician,  acted  as  the  confidential  corre- 
spondent of  Lord  Hay.     The  lord  advocate 


was  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  the 
solicitor  general  was  Charles  Erskine  of 
Tinwald.  These  four  politicians  practi- 
cally controlled  the  administration  of 
Scotland.  But  they  had  to  contend 
against  a  vigorous  opposition,  especially 
from  the  Scottish  peers,  which  had  been 
growing  in  strength  ever  since  the  gen- 
eral election  of  T734.  In  that  year,  at 
the  election  of  the  sixteen  representative 
peers,  a  riot  had  been  expected,  and  a  reg- 
iment of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  in  the 
courtyard  of  Holyrood  Palace,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  opposition  candi- 
dates, who  protested  that  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  intimidate  them  by  military 
force.  The  ministerial  candidates  were 
all  chosen,  but  months  after,  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  the  feeling  was  as  bitter  as 
ever,  and  long  debates  took  place  regard- 
ing illegal  methods  which  were  said  to 
have  been  employed  at  the  election.  "  The 
eyes  of  all  England,"  says  Tindal,  "  and, 
indeed,  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  were 
now  fixed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Peers  with  regard  to  the  election 
of  the  Scotch  peers."  These  debates 
came  to  nothing,  but  the  influence  of  the 
government  was  from  that  time  so  much 
weakened  in  Scotland  that,  though  anx- 
ious to  support  the  authority  of  the  law  by 
saving  Porteous,  whose  offence  they  re- 
garded as  merely  an  excess  of  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  the  ministers 
were  afraid  to  grant  the  prayer  of  his 
petition.  Another  petition  was  therefore 
prepared  at  the  same  time,  which  the  min- 
istry privately  agreed  to  support,  on  con- 
dition that  the  opposition  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  the  government  should  sign  it. 
This  condition,  which  was  kept  as  a  pro- 
found secret  at  the  time,  was  insisted  on 
lest  the  opposition  should  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  reprieve  of  Porteous, 
which,  it  was  well  known,  would  be  highly 
unpopular  in  Scotland.  Signatures  were, 
therefore,  eagerly  canvassed  for,  and  the 
petition  bears  the  names  of  about  fifty 
persons  of  high  social  position,  of  whom 
no  less  than  fifteen  were  peers. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  time  which  had 
been  occupied  in  obtaining  signatures,  it 
was  not  until  the  25th  of  August  that  the 
petitions  were  finally  sent  up  to  London. 
On  that  day,  the  lord  justice  clerk  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  "At  the  de- 
sire of  persons  of  quality  and  distinction, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  your 
Grace  with  the  enclosed  petition  to  her 
Majesty,  in  favor  of  John  Porteous,  now 
under  sentence  of  death,  together  with  a 
petition  from  himself  to  the  queen,  and  it 
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is  their  request  your  Grace  may  present 
them  to  her  Majesty  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient,  because  the  8th  of  September 
is  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution."  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  the  orenuine  instinct  of 
a  great  master  in  the  art  of  writing  fiction, 
has  described,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  how  a  crowd 
assembled  at  the  place  of  execution  "  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  the  scene  of  retaliation  in 
triumph,  silent  and  decent,  though  stern 
and  relentless,"  and  how,  when  the  hour 
for  punishing  the  criminal  had  passed, 
"the  news,  which  the  magistrates  had 
almost  hesitated  to  communicate  to  them, 
was  at  length  announced,  and  spread 
among  the  spectators  with  a  rapidity  like 
lightning.  A  reprieve  from  the  secretary 
of  state's  office,  under  the  hand  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  arrived, 
intimating  the  pleasure  of  Queen  Caroline 
(regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence 
of  George  II.  on  the  Continent)  that  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  John  Porteous,  late  Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant of  the  City  Guard  of 
Edinburgh,  present  prisoner  in  the  Tol- 
booth  of  that  city,  be  respited  for  six 
weeks  from  the  time  appointed  for  his 
execution."  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
announcement  was  not  made  so  suddenly, 
nor  delayed  until  the  last  moment.  The 
fact  that  a  respite  had  been  granted  was 
communicated  to  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  3rd  of  September;  and  on 
the  following  day  it  was  rumored  in  the 
city  that  the  mob  had  resolved  to  set  fire 
to  the  prison  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  if 
the  sentence  against  Porteous  was  not  duly 
carried  out.  "This,"  says  the  compiler 
of  the  "  Narrative  "  in  the  Record  Office, 
"  was  carefully  inquired  into  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  they  could  not  discover  any 
foundation  for  the  report."  It  also  ap- 
pears that  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Fletcher 
did  not  anticipate  any  disturbance  on 
account  of  the  mercy  shown  to  Porteous ; 
for  on  the  same  day  he  writes  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle:  "This  act  of  her  Majesty's 
royal  mercy,  and  as  it  points  to  further, 
meets  with  almost  a  general  approbation, 
especially  among  those  of  the  higher  rank 
and  greatest  distinction.  And  the  few 
who  grumble  are  only  of  the  meaner  sort, 
or  such  as  either  have  confined  ways  of 
thinking,  or  such  as  seem  determined  to 
complain  whatever  happens."  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  during  the  next 
few  days,  a  band  of  determined  men  were 
quietly  but  busily  p'-eparing  for  the  trag- 
edy which  afterwards  took  place. 

The  scene  on  which  the  Porteous  Riot 


was  enacted  is  well  known.  Every  trav- 
eller who  has  visited  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland  will  remember  the  long,  steep 
thoroughfare  which  ascends  from  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood  to  the  Castle  Hill. 
In  1736  the  part  of  that  picturesque  street 
which  lay  next  to  the  palace  was  known  as 
the  suburb  of  Canongate,  at  the  western 
termination  of  which  stood  a  massive 
gateway  called  the  Netherbow  Port.  Be- 
yond this  gateway  the  city  began,  and  the 
thoroughfare  was  known  as  the  High 
Street.  In  the  centre  of  the  High  Street, 
and  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Giles,  which  still  remains,  stood 
the  Tolbooth,  the  gaol  in  which  Porteous 
was  confined.  Beyond  the  Tolbooth,  and 
sloping  upwards  towards  the  Castle,  was 
the  Lawnmarket,  from  which  a  short, 
steep  street,  the  Westbow,  led  down  into 
the  Grassmarket,  where  the  execution  of 
Wilson  had  taken  place,  and  where  the 
City  Guard,  under  command  of  Porteous, 
had  fired  upon  the  crowd. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
September,  the  magistrates,  who  appear 
to  have  been  enjoying  themselves  at  a 
convivial  gathering,  were  informed  that  a 
few  boys  were  beating  a  drum  in  the 
Grassmarket.  This  news  reached  them, 
according  to  the  "  Narrative,"  from  which 
the  following  details  are  taken,  at  9.4?. 
At  six  minutes  to  ten  (the  writer  is  very 
precise  in  giving  the  time)  they  sent  an 
order  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  have 
his  men  under  arms  at  once.  But,  "just 
before  the  clock  struck  ten,"  a  mob  drove 
the  guard  from  the  guard-room,  seized 
ninety  firelocks,  and  several  axes,  and 
proceeded  to  occupy  the  gates  of  the  city. 
At  the  Netherbow  Port,  which  separated 
the  city  from  the  Canongate,  they  placed 
a  strong  party.  A  regiment  of  infantry, 
the  Welsh  Fusileers,  was  at  this  time  sta- 
tioned in  the  Canongate,  under  command 
of  General  Moyle ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  anxious  to  obtain  their  assistance. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  city,  undertook  to  carry  a  message  to 
the  troops,  and,  by  taking  a  circuitous 
rout,  managed  to  find  his  way  to  the  offi- 
cer's quarters,  which  he  did  not  reach, 
however,  until  10.45.  Moyle  had  already 
heard  of  the  riot,  and  had  his  men  assem- 
bled under  arms  ;  but  when  Lindsay,  who 
he  afterwards  hinted  was  not  quite  sober, 
made  his  appearance,  the  general  raised  ? 
difficulty.  As  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
locked,  he  "refused,"  says  the  "Narra- 
tive," "  to  allow  any  man  to  march  witiiout 
a  warrant  from  the  lord  justice  clerk,  or  a 
lord  of  justiciary,  who  happened  then  to 
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be  all  out  of  town."  This  hesitation  and 
loss  of  time,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  in 
all  probability  cost  Porteous  his  life.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  written 
two  days  later,  Moyle  says  that  he  was  in 
bed,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  when  one  of  his 
officers  came  to  him  and  said  he  heard 
that  there  was  a  great  disturbance  in  the 
city.  He  at  once  ordered  the  regiment  to 
be  roused,  and  while  he  was  dressing 
Lindsay  arrived.  After  explaining  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  force  the  gates  with- 
out a  warrant,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Know- 
ing that  the  justice  clerk  lived  but  two 
miles  out  of  the  town,  I  desired  Mr. 
Lindsay  to  write  immediately  to  him  for 
his  directions  what  he  would  have  the 
troops  do,  and  sent  the  letter  by  my  own 
servant,  who  galloped  all  the  way.  My 
Lord  being  in  bed,  he  got  no  answer  from 
him  till  nearly  one  of  the  clock.  The  let- 
ter was  directed  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  so  I  never 
saw  the  answer,  and  long  before  it  came 
the  poor  man  was  hanged  by  the  mob. 
By  what  I  since  hear  he  was  executed  be- 
fore Mr.  Lindsay  came  to  my  house,  for 
they  got  him  out  of  prison  a  little  after 
ten." 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  was  attacking 
the  Tolbooth.  The  magistrates  attempted 
to  disperse  the  rioters,  who,  having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  ammunition  by 
breaking  open  the  shop  "  of  one  Alexander 
Dunning,"  threatened  to  fire,  and  drove 
away  both  the  magistrates  and  the  City 
Guard.  The  assault  on  the  prison  contin- 
ued for  an  hour  before  the  door,  which 
was  at  last  destroyed  by  fire,  was  broken 
in.  Porteous  was  speedily  found,  and 
hurried  up  the  Lawnmarket,  and  down  by 
the  Westbow  into  the  Grassmarket.  The 
justice  clerk,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, describes  the  scene  "of  that  un- 
heard-of cruel  action,  so  far  as  I  have  yet 
been  able  to  discover."  All  was  hurry 
and  confusion  as  the  wretched  victim  was 
dragged  to  his  doom.  "  On  his  way  he 
lost  one  of  his  shoes,  which  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  put  on."  He  was  loaded 
with  curses  and  abuse  until  the  spot  was 
reached  where  he  had,  nearly  five  months 
before,  committed  the  rash  act  for  which 
he  was  now  to  suffer.  There  he  was 
hanged  with  every  species  of  cruelty. 
"  He  humbly  implored,"  says  the  justice 
clerk,  "  time  to  make  a  short  prayer,  which 
they  refused  ;  and  on  lifting  up  his  hands, 
one  of  them  struck  him  over  the  arm  with 
a  Lochaber  axe  and  broke  his  arm.  And 
they  hung  him  up  ;  and,  after  he  had  hung 
about  four  minutes,  they  cut  him  down  in 
order  to  augment  his  terrors  and  increase 
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his  tortures,  at  the  same  time  cutting  him 
over  the  head,  and  burning  his  foot  that 
had  the  shoe  off  with  a  torch.  Thus  they 
used  him  three  times,  so  that  he  was  near 
expiring  when  they  hung  him  up  the  last 
time." 

It  was  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Narrative,"  that  the  execu- 
tion, or  rather  murder,  took  place.  When 
all  was  over  "several  attempts,"  says  this 
account,  "  were  made  to  take  down  the 
body,  but  the  mob  beat  every  one  who 
made  such  a  proposal,  till  about  daybreak 
a  few  members  of  the  Council,  and  some 
neighbors,  got  the  body  taken  down  and 
laid  it  in  the  Greyfriars  Church." 

It  is  almost  certain  that  if  General 
Moyle  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act  with- 
out a  written  warrant,  and  had,  as  soon  as 
he  received  the  message  from  the  magis- 
trates, forced  his  way  into  the  city,  the 
mob  would  not  have  succeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject. The  request  for  assistance  reached 
him  at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven.  His 
men  were  ready.  He  was  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Porteous  was  "got  out 
of  prison  a  little  after  ten."  The  mob 
was  then  engaged  in  driving  away  the 
magistrates,  and  in  attempting  to  break 
into  the  prison  with  sledge-hammers  and 
axes,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  door 
was  set  on  fire.  It  was  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Canongate  to  the 
scene  of  the  riot,  and  an.  hour  at  least 
passed  before  an  entrance  was  effected 
into  the  Tolbooth.  There  can  therefore 
be  little  doubt  that,  even  allowing  for 
some  delay  at  the  Netherbow  Port,  the 
troops  could  have  passed  up  the  High 
Street  and  reached  the  Tolbooth  in  time 
to  prevent  the  tragedy,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  completed  till  nearly  mid- 
night—  that  is,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  general  received  the  message 
from  the  magistrates.  But  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that  an  English  officer,  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  might  have,  if  blood- 
shed ensued,  to  stand  his  trial,  like  Por- 
teous, before  a  jury  of  Edinburgh  citizens, 
should  hesitate  to  act  without  a  regular 
warrant  from  some  civil  authority. 

When  morning  came  all  was  quiet.  The 
dead  body  of  Porteous,  discolored  by 
blows,  an^  with  the  neck  and  one  arm 
broken,  lay  in  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Greyfriars.  The  weapons  which  the  riot- 
ers had  used  lay  scattered  along  the  West 
bow  and  the  Grassmarket,  and  at  the 
Tolbooth  the  charred  and  battered  door- 
way alone  showed  that  another  had  been 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  violent  deeds 
which  its  venerable  walls  had  witnessed. 
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The  lord  justice   clerk,   General   Moyle, 
and  the   magistrates  began  to   make  en- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  the  riot,  but  no 
one  would  give  information.     In  a  rather 
curious   account  of   the   affair,  published 
fifty   years   after,   the    writer   says:   ''Al- 
though   this    mob   was    riotous,  yet   none 
concerned  was  ever  known,  although  great 
rewards  were   offered    to   the   informers. 
Nor  was  there   such  a  villain   in  all  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  as  to  accept  ;^3o,- 
ooo  for  the  head  of  a  prince."     This  ref- 
erence  to    the   Jacobite   rebellion  of   '45 
suggests   that  among  the   mob  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  at  the  time  of  the  Porteous 
riots  had  a  strong  bias  against  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty,  it  was  considered  a  point 
of  party  honor    to   shield  the    murderers 
of   Porteous  from  the   vengeance    of  the 
crown.     The  law  officers  for  Scotland  (the 
lord  advocate  and   solicitor-general)  were 
summoned  to  Edinburgh.    Lord  Hay  came 
down  to  assist  them,  and  General  Wade, 
who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  constructing  military  roads 
in  the  Highlands,  brought  a  body  of  his 
men  to  help  in  maintaining  order.     The 
difficulties  which  hampered  the   law  offi- 
cers, from  the  apathy  or  uselessness  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  reticence  of  the  citi- 
zens, are   described  in   the  "Memorial" 
printed   in   the   notes   to  the  "Heart   of 
Midlothian."     The  letters  in  the  Record 
Office  tell  the  same  tale.     No  one  would 
give  definite  evidence,  for   the   mob  had 
spread  a  rumor  that  death  was  to  be  the 
punishment   of  any  informer.     Some   ar- 
rests  having  been  made,  Lord  Hay  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  :  "  There  was 
some  little  grumbling  among  the  mob,  who 
gathered  upon  the  seizing  the  criminals, 
such  as  saying  one  to  another,  '  We  will 
not  suffer  our  fellow-citizens  to  be  dragged 
away.'     But  upon  the  first  beat  of  the  drum 
that  attended  the  party  which  marched  up 
the  street,  in  order  to  conduct  them  to  the 
Castle,  all   was  entirely  quiet."     At  one 
time   the  authorities  thought  they   were 
secure  of  at  least  one  conviction.     "  To- 
day," Lord    Hay  writes   to   the    Duke   of 
Newcastle,  on  the  9th  of  October,  "  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  catch  one,  who  is  footman 
to  a  fair  lady,  and  assisted  the  mob  in  his 
livery;"  and    a    week    later    he    writes: 
"There  has  nothing  happened  remarkable 
since   I  troubled  your  Grace  last,  except 
that  the  Countess  of  Wemyss,  whose  foot- 
man I  had  ordered  to  be  taken  up,  went 
out  of  town  with  him  to  Haddington,  and 
I  have  sent  a  proper  person  to  catch  him 
there."     But  in  the  long  run,  although  this 
man  was  the  only  person  of  whose  pres- 


ence in  the  mob  complete  evidence  was 
obtained,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  been 
so  drunk  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding what  was  going  on,  and  he 
was  therefore  acquitted. 

Soon  all  hope  of  discovering  and  pun- 
ishing the  rioters  was  abandoned,  and  the 
blame  for  this  failure  of  justice  was  laid 
on  the  magistrates.  General  Wade  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  4th  of 
November,  sending  a  list  of  persons  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  as  concerned  in  tha 
murder,  "  Since  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hay, 
for  before  I  do  not  find  there  was  any  en- 
quiry made  upon  them  by  the  magistrates, 
who,  by  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  procure,  not  only  permitted  the 
murder  to  be  committed  (which  they  might 
easily  have  prevented)  but  suffered  all  who 
were  conscious  of  their  guilt  to  make  their 
escapes  ;  and  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  jury  who  will  not  acquit  those  who 
are  now  prisoners."  In  the  list  sent  by 
General  Wade  six  persons  are  named ; 
but  only  two  trials  took  place,  and  in  both 
cases  the  accused  were  acquitted. 

The  story  of  the  Porteous  Riot  was  heard 
with  emotions  of  violent  resentment  in 
London;  and  the  queen,  in  particular, 
could  hardly  find  words  strong  enough  to 
express  her  indignation.  "It  is  still  re- 
corded in  popular  tradition,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "that  her  Majesty  in  the 
height  of  her  displeasure,  told  the  cele- 
brated John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  that  sooner 
than  submit  to  such  an  insult  (the  execu- 
tion of  Porteous)  she  would  make  Scotland 
a  hunting-field.  'In  that  case,  madam,' 
answered  that  high-spirited  nobleman, 
with  a  profound  bow,  '  I  will  take  leave  of 
your  Majesty,  and  go  down  to  my  own 
country  to  get  my  hounds  ready.'  The  im- 
port of  the  reply  had  more  than  met  the 
ear."  The  royal  anger  found  vent  in  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  which  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  Parliament  met  in 
February,  1737.  By  this  measure  it  was 
proposed  to  disable  the  provost  from  hold- 
ing any  office  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
imprison  him  ;  to  abolish  the  City  Guard 
and  to  remove  the  gate  of  the  Netherbow. 
The  extreme  severity  of  this  measure,  and 
the  personal  feeling  displayed  by  Queen 
Caroline  have  often  been  spoken  of  with 
astonishment,  and  are,  indeed,  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for  by  mere  zeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  But  the 
explanation  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  private  letters  which  had 
been  sent  from  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of 
the  riot.     For  instance,  the   lord   justice 
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clerk,  writing  on  the  nth  of  September, 
1736,  says:  "'Tis  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  magistrates  connived  at  this  murder, 
for  they  had  intimation  of  the  design  of 
the  rabble  the  Sunday  before,  and  gave 
the  troops  no  notice  of  it  in  order  to 
secure  the  peace,  and  consequently  save 
the  poor  man's  blood.  I  had  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  the  villains  had  the  impu- 
dence to  have  a  watchword,  which  was 
Hanover,  speaking  on  all  occasions  very 
disrespectfully  of  the  queen  who  granted 
the  reprieve,  and  at  every  interval  of  let- 
ting him  down  from  the  tree,  cried  (insult- 
ing Porteous),  'Where  is  your  reprieve? 
Shew  it  us,  and  we'll  save  you,'  and  then, 
with  insulting  curses,  hung  him  up  again." 
He  adds,  in  a  postscript,  "The  town,  I 
believe,  would  now  be  glad  to  be  at  quiet, 
their  favorite  point  being  gained;  but  if 
severe  reprisals  are  not  made,  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  !  "  General  Moyle  also 
writes  in  the  same  strain  of  censure 
against  the  magistrates  of  the  city:  "I 
am  surprised  the  magistrates  were  not 
more  on  their  guard.  The  town  soldiers, 
instead  of  resisting,  delivered  their  arms 
to  the  mob.  The  turnkey  of  the  prison 
owned  he  had  a  hint  given  him  in  the 
morning  that  the  prison  would  be  at- 
tempted to  be  broke  open  that  night,  and 
that  he  acquainted  the  gaoler  with  it,  and 
desired  him  to  make  it  known  to  the  lord 
provost,  that  care  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  magistrates  were  drinking 
together  in  the  Parliament  Close  when 
the  mob  first  assembled,  and  did  not  take 
care  to  read  the  proclamation,  which  was 
a  very  great  neglect  in  them."  That 
clause  of  the  bill  which  provided  for  re- 
moving the  Netherbow  gate,  is,  to  some 
extent,  anticipated  in  one  of  the  justice 
clerk's  letters.  "As  it  is  necessary," 
he  writes,  "an  effectual  communication 
should  be  secured  betwixt  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  Castle  and  in  the  Canongate, 
the  gate  of  the  city  which  leads  that  way 
was  at  first  chained  back  ;  and  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  accidents,  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  gate  was  on  Monday  last 
taken  away,  on  pretence  it  stood  in  need 
of  repairs.  I  choosed  this  should  be  done 
by  degrees,  and  in  the  easiest  way,  be- 
cause the  populace  fancy  some  of  their 
privileges  are  wrapped  up  in  their  gates." 
The  bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  was  sent 
down  to  the  Commons  in  the  middle  of 
May.  In  the  Lower  House  even  the  first 
reading  was  opposed  by  all  the  Scottish 
and  many  of  the  English  members.  Al- 
though it  was  a  government  measure,  both 
the  lord   advocate  and  the  solicitor  gen- 
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eral  for  Scotland  followed  the  example 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  set  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  strongly  re- 
sisted it.  Walpole,  fearing  to  offend  the 
members  for  Scotland,  accepted  amend- 
ments which  reduced  the  bill  to  a  measure 
disabling  the  provost,  and  imposing  a  fine 
upon  the  city.  The  bill,  thus  altered,  was 
nearly  lost  on  the  motion  to  report  it. 
The  numbers  were  equal,  and  the  question 
was  only  decided  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman.  The  Commons'  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  measure,  which  did  not  at 
all  satisfy  the  court,  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  now 
thought  that  something  must  be  done,  to 
show  that  they  were  not  wholly  indifferent 
to  whether  the  city  was  guilty  or  not. 
The  magistrates  had  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  movement  for  the  reprieve  of 
Porteous,  though  he  was  their  own  officer, 
and  must  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  them  all ;  nor  had  they  done  much 
to  aid  in  the  search  after  his  murderers. 
And  now,  even  after  the  lesson  they  had 
received,  they  contented  themselves  with 
issuing  an  order  that,  in  future,  if  there 
was  any  appearance  of  a  riot  the  various 
public  bodies  were  to  assemble  at  the 
Council  Chambers  "to  receive  instruc- 
tions for  their  guidance  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  city." 

The  Parliament  followed  up  the  statute 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  by  passing 
another  act  "for  bringing  to  justice  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Porteous,"  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  conceal  or 
assist  any  one  who  had  borne  a  share  in 
the  murder.  This  act  was  ordained  to  be 
read  aloud,  before  sermon,  in  every  parish 
church  in  Scotland,  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  for  one  year  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1737.  Any  clergyman  who  failed 
to  read  the  act  was  rendered  incapable  of 
sitting  in  any  church  court  for  the  first 
offence ;  and  for  the  second  offence  he 
was  liable  to  be  deposed  from  his  living. 
The  Scottish  clergy  were  at  once  up  in 
arms.  What  some  of  them  thought  of 
the  fate  of  Porteous  may  be  surmised 
from  the  opening  sentence  of  a  curious 
pamphlet  setting  forth  "  The  Lawfulness 
and  Necessity  of  Ministers,  their  reading 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  bringing  to  jus- 
tice the  murderers  of  Captain  Porteous." 
"  God,"  says  the  writer,  "  in  his  sovereign 
providence,  which,  in  all  events,  we  should 
adore,  has  permitted  this  cruelty  to  be 
acted  on  Porteous,  that  so  he  should  be 
put   to  death  in  a  worse  shape  than  that 
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which  was  designed  for  him."  Some  of 
them,  without  actually  regarding  the  riots 
as  a  providential  event,  disliked  the  idea 
of  using  the  pulpit  as  a  means  for  bringing 
criminals  to  justice.  But  the  chief  cause 
of  discontent  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  act  began  with  the  usual  words  of 
style  :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Lords  j-^zV- 
//««/ and  temporal."  These  words  could 
not,  it  was  maintained,  be  read  without  a 
virtual  approbation  of  the  order  of  bishops 
and  archbishops,  and  of  the  civil  power  of 
churchmen,  against  which  Presbyterians 
had  always  testified.  Various  plans  were 
suggested  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law.  Some  proposed  having  no  service 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  until  the 
act  had  expired.  Others  wished  to  have 
no  sermons  preached  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  month.  One  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergy  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  announc- 
ing to  his  congregation  that  he  had  a  proc- 
lamation which  the  law  required  him  to 
read,  but  that  they  need  not  wait  to  hear 
it  unless  they  pleased.  He  then  paused. 
The  congregation  walked  out,  and  the  act 
was  read  to  the  empty  pews.  Lord  Hay, 
writing  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  says  : 
"One  of  the  king's  chaplains  being,  the 
other  day,  to  preach  at  the  giving  the  Sac- 
rament (which  they  do  here,  while  the 
communicants  are  sitting  round  a  very 
long  table,  which  holds  great  numbers),  I 
sent  to  him  to  desire  that  he  would  use 
some  proper  expressions  upon  the  late 
murder  of  Captain  Porteous.  He  accord- 
ingly did  it,  by  warning  all  sorts  of  impen- 
itent sinners,  and  (among  the  rest)  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Porteous.  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  above  one  hundred, 
as  I  am  told,  withdrew,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive. But  the  minister,  who  immediately 
preached  next,  gave  many  hints  of  his 
being  of  another  spirit.  Tantum  religio 
potuit.^'^  Three  months  after  the  act 
passed,  the  lord  advocate  writes  to  inform 
the  government  that  he  had  instructed  the 
sheriffs  of  counties  to  send  in  returns  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  being 
carried  out,  and  that  it  appeared  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  parish  clergymen  of  Scotland 
refused  to  read  the  act  in  their  churches. 
Such  being  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
when  the  law  officers  were  baffled  by  a 
conspiracy  of  silence,  when  even  at  the 
communion  table  a  congregation  would 
not  listen  to  a  warning  given  to  the  mur- 
derers, and  when  the  clergy  of  the  national 
church  refused  to  obey  the  law  the  object 
of  which  was  to  punish  the  authors  of  so 
foul  a  deed,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
ringleaders   in    the    Porteous   Riot  were 


never  discovered.  In  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian," the  leading  part  is  assigned  to 
Robertson,  who  becomes,  in  the  romance, 
a  man  of  good  family,  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, the  lover  of  Effie  Deans,  but  who,  in 
reality,  was  the  dissipated  son  of  an  Edin- 
burgh hostler.  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
was  concerned  in  the  riot ;  and  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  subsequent  career, 
taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1787, 
may  be  read  with  interest.  "  He  after- 
wards went  to  Holland,  and  settled  at 
Campvere  and  at  Middleburgh,  where  he 
tricked  many  of  his  countrymen.  At  last 
he  set  up  for  a  private  informer,  and 
wrote  to  the  custom-house  officers  in  sev- 
eral towns  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
settled  his  correspondence  with  them; 
and  then  he  sent  them  over  an  invoice  of 
the  cargoes  on  board  of  the  Scots  vessels, 
the  names  of  the  ships  and  masters,  so 
that  the  custom-house  officers  knew  what 
they  brought  in,  and  when  they  sailed; 
and  the  excise  yachts  went  out  and  caught 
many  cargoes,  which  ruined  many  mer- 
chants. He  at  last  got  into  some  way  with 
the  English  smugglers,  and  ruined  many 
of  them.  The  Dutch  got  information  of 
him,  and  he  took  the  hint  and  escaped 
over  to  London.  Had  he  been  taken  in 
Holland,  they  would  have  executed  the 
Scots  sentence  against  him.  He  skulked 
about  in  London  for  some  time,  and  got 
letters  from  those  he  did  for  in  Scotland  ; 
and  he  applied  to  that  hero,  William  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  procured  him  a  par- 
don from  the  king ;  and  at  last  he  died  in 
misery  in  London." 

G.  W.  T.  Omond. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ART    STUDENTSHIP    OF    THE     EARLY 
ITALIAN  PAINTERS. 

In  the  biographies  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Italian  school  of  painting  we  find 
but  little  authentic  information  about  their 
early  lives.  They  were  passed  away  in 
the  studios  of  their  masters,  and  the  only 
events,  if  there  were  any,  must  have  been 
those  of  family  life.  The  political  events 
of  the  day  did  not,  it  appears,  impress 
them  very  much,  nor  can  we  believe  that 
the  young  art  students  of  those  times 
allowed  such  matters  to  interfere  with 
their  work.  In  most  cases  the  pupils 
were  closely  attached  to  their  masters, 
whose  works  they  had  to  imitate,  and  so 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  art  on 
a  broad  scale,  as  nowadays,  when  casts  of 
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the  finest  antique  sculptures  meet  the  eye 
of  the  pupil  in  his  schoolroom,  and  when 
faithful  reproductions  of  classical  paint- 
ings decorate  the  walls  within  which  he 
sits  down  to  do  his  work.  The  celebrated 
antique  sculptures,  which  now  fill  the  gal- 
leries and  museums  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
of  Florence,  Paris,  and  London,  such  as 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Hercules  Far- 
nese,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Parthenon 
sculptures,  the  Borghese  Gladiator,  and 
many  others  of  the  now  most  popular  rep- 
resentatives of  the  antique  art,  had  not 
yet  been  unearthed  when  Mantegna  and 
Leonardo,  Michelangelo  and  Raphael, 
sought  for  the  best  models  to  draw  from. 
The  art  students  of  those  days  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  about.  There 
were  no  public  galleries  or  exhibitions  of 
pictures,  nor  had  the  painters  an  easy 
access  to  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  of 
the  rich  merchants,  who  had  gathered 
within  their  walls  the  best  works  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  time. 

The  art  student  of  the  Renaissance  de- 
pended for  his  studies  mostly  on  the  in- 
struction which  the  master,  with  whom  he 
had  been  placed,  was  capable  of  giving 
him.  Besides  he  had  the  example  of  the 
other  masters  in  the  town  he  was  living 
in,  whose  studios  he  may  occasionally 
have  been  allowed  to  visit,  and  whose  fin- 
ished works  were  accessible  to  him  on  the 
altars  and  on  the  walls  of  the  churches. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  distinct 
character  of  the  prevailing  local  tenden- 
cies, in  drawing  as  well  as  in  coloring,  is 
clearly  perceptible —  nay,  predominant  — 
in  the  productions  of  these  artists,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  dispositions, 
when,  as  pupils,  they  were  forming  their 
style. 

As  I  have  shown  in  an  article  published 
in  this  review  for  the  month  of  November, 
1890,  the  organization  of  the  guilds  ac- 
counts for  this  fact  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  statute  of  the  guild  of  Padua,  is  espe- 
cially to  the  point.  It  had  been  drawn  up 
and  came  into  force  in  1441.  Andrea 
Mantegna,  the  greatest  Paduan  master, 
was-.born  tea  years  earlier,  viz.,  in  1431, 
and,  having  entered  the  studio  of  Squar- 
clone,  was  adopted  by  him  in  the  very 
year  when  the  new  revised  statute  was  put 
in  force.  Many  interesting  regulations 
were  thereby  enjoined  between  master  and 
pupil,  and  the  various  obligations  and 
rights  of  the  two  parties  concerned  were 
clearly  set  forth.  These  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  also  upon  Mantegna,  of  whose 
early  life  we  otherwise  know  very  little. 
For  instance,  it  appears  from  paragraph 


70  that  the  period  of  three  years  was  made 
the  minimum  time  during  which  a  master, 
belonging  to  the  guild,  was  allowed  to 
retain  a  pupil  in  his  own  house  to  learn 
painting. 

And  [the  statute  continues]  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  fraud,  it  shall  be  obligatory  that 
every  master,  who  engages  or  receives  a  pupil 
for  being  taught  by  him,  must  have  the  en- 
gagement registered  by  a  public  notary,  and 
the  document  containing  this  statement  must 
be  shown  up  to  the  gastaldione  or  the  massario 
—  the  highest  ofificers  of  the  guild  —  within  a 
fortnight,  or  he  will  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
pounds  {litre),  and  besides  he  will  be  forced 
to  dismiss  such  pupil. 

An  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  made 
in  paragraph  71,  which  runs  thus  :  — 

Every  master  belonging  to  our  guild  shall 
be  permitted  to  teach  his  son,  his  brother,  his 
grandson,  or  his  nephew,  without  having  to 
pay  for  him,  or  without  being  liable  to  a  fine. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  these 
statutes  because  they  are  the  only  authentic 
records  which  throw  light  on  the  respec- 
tive position  of  master  and  pupil,  concern- 
ing which,  otherwise,  there  is  practically 
nothing  to  guide  us.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  this 
subject  in  the  study  of  art,  we  are  particu- 
larly fortunate  to  possess  such  documen- 
tary evidences  as  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  that  statute. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  binding  na- 
ture of  the  engagement  of  pupils  by  the 
painter  masters  is  given  in  paragraph  72: 
"No  member  of  the  guild  shall  dare  to 
have,  or  to  receive,  any  pupil  who  may 
previously  have  left  a  master  contrary  to 
agreement  and  before  the  time,  nor  shall 
he  be  allowed  to  employ  such  a  pupil  in 
any  way  without  permission  and  free  con- 
sent of  that  master  whom  the  pupil  had 
deserted,  or  he  will  have  to  pay  ten  lire, 
and,  moreover,  he  shall  by  no  means  be 
allowed  to  keep  such  a  pupil. 

According  to  §  73  no  member  of  the 
guild  .shall  be  permitted  to  alienate  any 
assistant  or  pupil  studying  the  arts,  or  to 
induce  him  by  making  presents,  or  by 
flattering  speech,  or  otherwise,  to  leave 
his  master's  place,  and  to  go  to  work  at 
some  other  place,  before  his  term  has 
come  t6  an  end,  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ment, or  he  will  have  to  pay  ten  lire.  And 
besides  he  will  have  to  amend  every  dam- 
age or  harm  which  that  other  master  may 
have  incurred. 

Again,  by  §  74  it  was  stipulated  that 
any  pupil  or  assistant,  belonging  to  the 
guild,  who  by  his  own  will,  or  on  the  ad- 
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vice  of  some  one  else,  leaves  his  master's 
place  or  house  before  his  term  has  ex- 
pired, and  contrary  to  his  engagement, 
without  having  his  master's  permission  to 
go,  or  without  a  legitimate  excuse,  shall 
be  fined  ten  lire.  And,  besides,  he  will 
have  to  make  good  every  damage  or  harm 
which  his  master  may  have  to  suffer  by 
his  having  left  him.  And  he  shall  also  be 
forced  to  return  to  him. 

§  75.  Every  pupil  who  has  made  so  much 
progress  in  the  art  of  painting,  that  he  earns 
annually  a  salary  of  fifteen  lire,  shall  have  to 
become  a  member  of  the  guild,  and  shall  have 
to  participate  in  the  burdens  of  the  profession. 

§  76-  A  pupil  who  earns  from  his  master 
the  amount  charged  for  the  work,  or  its  cost, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  have  to  pay  to  the 
guild  ten  soldi  annually. 

According  to  §  54  the  pupils  or  assist- 
ants, when  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  over  fourteen,  were  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  members  of 
the  guild,  but  they  had  to  be  standing  at 
some  distance  from  the  chairs  where  their 
masters  were  seated,  to  listen  thus  to  the 
speeches  and  the  discussions,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  proceedings. 
They  had  no  permission  to  take  part  in 
them,  or  even  to  raise  their  voice.  The 
fine,  in  case  of  contravention,  was  to  be 
twenty  soldi. 

Having  thus  seen  what  was  the  legal 
position  of  the  masters  and  pupils  within 
the  guild,  we  shall  presently  inquire  what 
was  the  course  of  study  pursued,  and  what 
principles  guided  it.  But  turning  aside 
for  a  little,  let  us  now  consider  some  of 
the  restrictions  exercised  by  the  guild 
upon  the  sale  of  pictures.  These  were 
very  severe  with  regard  to  pictures  com- 
ing from  outside  the  town  or  the  territory, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  a  free  intercourse 
of  the  artists  of  the  various  towns  became 
impracticable.  These  regulations  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  convincing  proof  in  favor  of 
my  theory  that  the  development  and  prog- 
ress  of  Renaissance  painting  in  its  won- 
derful variety  greatly  depended  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  within  the  limits 
of  local  schools.  This  view,  however,  is 
by  no  means  a  generally  accepted  one. 
Many  writers  on  art  are  wont  to  see  the 
influence  of  the  masters  of  one  school  on 
other  schools,  and,  before  all,  in  the  case 
of  such  great  masters  as,  for  instance, 
Mantegna  and  Bellini.  In  their  opinion 
such  eminent  artists  were  looked  upon  as 
models  by  most  contemporary  artists  in 
northern  Italy,  and  so  these  critics  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  Mantegnesque  or  Bel- 
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linesque  influence  when  describing  pic- 
tures produced  by  artists  who  lived  at 
Ferrara,  or  Bologna,  or  Milan,  or  else- 
where. Again,  in  pronouncing  their  opin- 
ion on  the  style  of  pictures  by  Lombard 
masters,  like  Luini  or  Borgognone,  they 
find  that  the  peculiar  expression  of  deep 
religious  sentiment  in  the  figures  by  these 
masters  is  derived  from  the  influence  of 
Umbrian  painters,  such  as  Perugino.  In 
drawing  such  an  inference  they  hardly 
consider  that  the  various  artists,  belonging 
to  schools  of  such  distant  places,  not  only 
had  no  intercourse  one  with  the  other,  but 
that  the  statutes  of  their  respective  guilds 
would  have  made  such  intercourse,  even 
if  desired,  absolutely  prohibitive.  I  may 
also  say  that  in  the  strong  individual  char- 
acter of  these  masters  there  was  little  or 
no  inclination  to  look  for  inspiration  from 
foreign  sources,  and  for  borrowing  and 
appropriating  the  merits  of  other  rival 
painters.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  cor- 
rect, in  my  opinion,  to  say,  when  we  be- 
lieve we  have  detected  such  similarity  of 
style  in  the  works  of  the  various  schools 
of  painting,  that  it  is  due  to  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  epoch  in  which  the  works 
were  produced,  and  that  those  tendencies 
were  the  common  heritage  of  the  civiliza- 
tion then  existent.  For,  consider,  how 
was  it  possible  in  Padua,  for  instance, 
that  the  productions  of  foreign  artists 
should  have  any  chance  of  success,  or  ap- 
probation, under  the  galling  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  guild?  Think  of  the  ef- 
fect of  rule  80:  — 

No  painter  shall  be  permitted  to  commis- 
sion any  other  person,  whether  of  the  territory 
of  Padua  or  a  foreigner,  to  sell  his  pictures, 
if  that  person  is  not  registered  in  the  guild, 
and  if  he  is  not  a  painter  himself.  The  fine, 
in  case  of  contravention,  will  be  ten  lire  for 
each  picture,  of  which  one  part  will  be  due  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  other  part  will 
have  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  per- 
son who  has  made  the  denunciation  and  the 
guild. 

And,  again,  rule  8$  :  — 

The  gastaldiones,  or  trustees  of  the  guild, 
shall  have  to  elect  every  month  two  good  and 
trustworthy  masters,  who  shall  have  to  visit 
several  times,  and  to  search  most  carefully, 
the  studios  and  the  houses  of  all  and  every 
the  masters  of  the  guild,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  counterfeits  or  forged  pic- 
tures. And  if  they  come  across  any  such 
forged  picture  they  shall  destroy  it  by  fire  in 
a  public  place,  and  the  painter  who  executed 
it  shall  be  fined  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  that 
work,  if  it  was  a  good  one.  And  if  any  one 
elected  to  carry  out  such  instructions  should 
decline  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  fined  twenty-five 
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lire,  and,  nevertheless,  be  bound  to  obey  these 
orders,  except  he  has  a  legitimate  excuse, 
about  which  a  meeting  of  our  guild  will  have 
to  decide. 

Rule  86  further  enacts  that 

nobody  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  any  work  of 
art,  of  whatever  condition,  value,  or  quality 
it  may  be,  from  a  foreign  place  to  the  town  or 
the  territory  of  Padua,  with  the  object  of  sell- 
ing it,  or  of  disposing  of  it  in  any  way  within 
the  said  town  or  district.  Nor  shall  it  be 
permitted  to  any  one  to  sell  or  to  dispose  of 
such  work  in  Padua  or  in  the  Paduan  country, 
if  some  one  else  has  brought  it  hither  without 
special  permission  to  do  so  by  the  g-asta/diones, 
or  trustees  of  the  guild.  And  whoever  may 
act  contrary  to  these  regulations  shall  be  de- 
prived of  that  work  of  art.  The  third  part  of 
its  value  shall  belong  to  the  Paduan  chamber 
of  commerce,  one-third  to  the  one  who  has 
made  the  denunciation,  and  one-third  to  the 
guild.  It  shall,  however,  be  allowed  to  any 
one,  whether  a  foreigner  or  a  citizen  of  Padua, 
to  carry  such  a  work  of  art,  coming  from  a 
foreign  place,  to  some  other  foreign  place, 
across  the  town,  if,  in  doing  so,  he  does  not 
stop  in  the  town  or  country  for  more  than 
three  days,  and  if  he  does  not  sell  therein 
anything  pertaining  to  the  profession  of  the 
painters. 

Again,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  any  one, 
whether  a  foreigner  or  a  citizen,  to  bring  such 
works  from  any  other  place,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  sell  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  town  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  freely  and  without 
incurring  a  fine,  at  the  festival  day  of  St. 
Antony,  eight  days  previously,  and  eight  days 
subsequently.  The  same  permission  is  granted 
at  the  fair  of  Santa  Giustina  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  at  the  fair  of  St.  Prosdocimus 
in  the  month  of  November,  and  also  at  the 
fair  of  the  villages  of  the  Paduan  territory, 
provided  that  such  sales  are  only  carried  out 
at  the  said  fairs  and  festivals,  and  that  such 
persons  do  not  dispose  of  any  works  of  art  by 
any  one  who,  being  not  a  member  of  our 
guild,  may  buy  it  with  the  object  of  reselling 
it  in  Padua  or  in  the  Paduan  district. 

Rule  87  enacts  that  no  member  of  the 
guild  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  or  to  dis- 
pose of  any  work  of  art  to  any  one  living 
in  Padua  or  in  the  Paduan  territory, 
whether  a  foreigner  or  a  citizen,  if  he 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession, without  being  registered  in  the 
guild.  Nor  shall  any  one  belonging  to 
the  guild  be  permitted  to  buy  anything 
pertaining  to  the  art  of  painting  from  such 
a  person,  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  help 
such  a  man  in  matters  connected  with  the 
profession,  or  to  procure  him  any  profit, 
under  punishment  of  ten  lire,  of  which 
sum  one-half  will  be  due  to  the  guild  and 
one-half  to  the  informer. 

Not  less  interesting  is  rule  88,  which 


prescribes  that  members  of  the  guild  are 
allowed  to  bring  or  to  have  sent  panels 
from  any  other  place,  and  that  they  may 
also  with  impunity  buy  such  panels  from 
any  person  who  may  bring  them  to  Padua 
or  the  Paduan  territory,  provided  that 
such  panels  are  not  covered  with  gypsum 
—  or,  in  other  words,  prepared  for  being 
painted  on  —  that  they  are  not  finished 
panel  pictures  ;  nor  shall  they  have  any 
sort  of  decoration.  In  explanation  of  this 
I  may  mention  here  that,  at  any  time, 
painting  on  canvas  was  not  yet  in  use. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  fully 
these  restrictions  of  the  guild  of  Padua 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  art,  we 
must  also  consider  the  political  position 
of  that  large  and,  according  to  the  notions 
of  those  days,  liberally  governed  town. 
Since  1405  —  that  is,  thirty-six  years  be- 
fore this  statute  came  into  force  —  Padua 
had  been  under  the  permanent  rule  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  and  for  this  reason  the 
statute  had  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
to-the  doge's  government.  In  the  applica- 
tion for  having  the  statute  sanctioned  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  painters,  who  de- 
scribed themselves  as  being  good-willed 
and  as  artists  of  repute,  that  similar  stat- 
utes of  other  Paduan  guilds  had  already 
been  sanctioned,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  the  regulations  had 
not  been  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  town  of  Padua  is  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Venice,  where  there 
were  numerous  painters,  against  whom 
these  restrictions  of  the  Paduan  guild 
seem  to  have  been  especially  directed. 
The  statute  of  the  painters'  guild  of  Ven- 
ice has  unfortunately  not  been  preserved, 
but  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that 
its  restrictions  against  the  artists  of  other 
schools  were  not  less  severe. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  that  under 
such  conditions  progress  in  the  domain  of 
fine  arts  was  not  hampered.  But,  as  we 
cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  was  per- 
haps  no  time  at  which  the  art  of  painting 
advanced  so  much  and  so  constantly,  we 
shall  have  to  reconcile  it  with  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  the  documentary 
evidence  of  which  I  have  given  an  extract, 
viz.,  that  every  painter  had  to  subordinate 
his  inclinations  to  the  interests  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  local  school.  In  doing  so  we 
are,  I  believe,  enabled  to  understand  why 
in  that  period  of  the  history  of  Italian  art 
the  individual  character  of  the  single  mas- 
ters was  perceptible  in  their  works  to 
such  an  extent,  although  competition  on  a 
large  scale  was  perhaps  less  possible  than 
ever.     It  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  that 
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one  of  the  primary  causes  of  such  extraor- 
dinary results  must  have  been  the  thor- 
ough training  of  the  pupils  in  the  studios 
of  their  masters. 

The  young  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
used  to  leave  their  masters  and  to  become 
independent  members  of  the  guild,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  some  of 
them  we  know  that  even  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  they  became  cele- 
brated, and  executed  large  pictures  inde- 
pendently. Very  naturally  such  works, 
executed  shortly  after  a  continuous  de- 
pendence on  one  single  master,  must  have 
exhibited  the  influence  of  that  necessarily 
one-sided  instruction.  Raphael,  for  in- 
stance, executed  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
the  large  altar-piece  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  the 
Vatican.  Contemporaneously  his  former 
master,  Perugino,  executed  a  picture  of 
the  same  subject,  which  is  still  at  Perugia. 
During  his  stay  at  Perugia  Raphael  had 
been  more  of  an  assistant  than  of  a  pupil. 
Nevertheless  in  Raphael's  picture  of  the 
Coronation  we  find  the  young  master  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  principles  of 
Perugino's  art,  and  we  still  find  him  a  true 
follower  of  Perugino's  in  several  other 
large  and  small  pictures  executed  subse- 
quently, such  as  the  altar-piece  with  the 
Crucifixion  until  lately  at  Dudley  House, 
the  first  picture  on  which  Raphael  placed 
his  signature,  and  about  which  his  biog- 
rapher, Vasari,  says  that,  if  there  were 
not  his  name  on  it,  nobody  would  take  it 
for  a  work  of  Raphael's,  but  for  one  by 
the  hand  of  Perugino. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  became  a  member  of 
the  Florentine  Company  of  St.  Luke  — 
that  is  to  say,  an  independent  artist- — in 
1472,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
But  some  years  later  we  find  him  still 
working  in  the  studio  of  his  master,  Ver- 
rocchio.  How  an  artist  of  so  high  a  stand- 
ing depended  on  his  master's  instruction 
becomes  evident  not  only  when  we  com- 
pare the  finished  works  of  the  two,  done 
in  Florence,  but  also  when  we  compare 
their  preparatory  drawings  representing 
one  and  the  same  subject. 

Among  the  art  treasures  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris  there  is  one  of  the  very  few  ex- 
isting sketches  in  pen  and  ink  by  Verroc- 
chio  on  a  sheet  with  indifferent  manuscript 
notes.  The  sketches  represent  some  nude 
figures  of  children.  The  artist  has  evi- 
dently not  been  very  careful  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  outlines.  The  shading  is  only 
superficially  done.  But  with  all  these 
apparent  defects  Verrocchio  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  the  attitude  a  natural  expres- 
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sion,  and  even  a  marked  liveliness  to  the 
movement  of  the  head.  The  whole  draw- 
ing exhibits  evidently  the  hand  of  an 
accomplished  draughtsman.  When  we 
examine  the  outlines  of  the  limbs,  we  no- 
tice that  the  artist  must  have  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  muscles  in 
children.  In  Verrocchio's  finished  works, 
representing  children,  we  find  these  mus- 
cles rendered  with  a  great  deal  more  care 
than  in  the  works  of  any  other  contempo- 
rary artist.  The  precision  and  fulness  in 
the  rendering  of  the  limbs  of  children 
were  also  characteristic  of  his  pupil  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  Nevertheless,  the  sim- 
ilar representations  of  the  younger  artist 
show  a  distinctive  diversity  of  style,  not- 
withstanding the  great  similarity  in  the 
general  conception. 

Several  of  Leonardo's  early  drawings 
representing  children  are  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  As  contrasting  with 
the  heaviness  which  marks  the  drawing  of 
Verrocchio's,  we  notice  here  a  greater 
freedom,  and  an  air  of  elegance,  not  only 
in  the  movement  of  the  head,  but  also  in 
its  expression.  And  this  result  is  ob- 
tained with  a  greater  simplicity  in  the  out- 
lines, and  with  an  easier  flow  of  the  pen, 
than  in  the  drawing  of  the  older  master. 
With  this  drawing  of  Leonardo's  may  be 
compared  a  well-known  sketch  ascribed 
to  the  same  master,  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor  Castle,  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ,  who 
appears  to  embrace  a  cat.  This  sketch 
has  been  reproduced  several  times.  In 
its  execution  the  artist  appears  to  ex- 
hibit more  pains  than  either  Verrocchio 
or  Leonardo  in  the  two  drawings  named 
before.  The  outlines  are  apparently  done 
with  more  precision,  also  the  shading  is 
more  careful.  The  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject impresses  one  as  being  Leonardo's, 
but  the  execution  is  not  worthy  of  his 
hand.  This  is  evidently  the  production  of 
an  old  copyist  or  pupil,  after  an  original 
sketch  which  is  now  lost.  In  looking  at 
it  we  cannot  help  being  impressed  with 
the  pains  which  the  pupil  seems  to  have 
taken  to  do  his  best  in  copying  the  orig- 
inal. The  inferiority  of  his  artistic  facul- 
ties is  especially  apparent  in  the  heavy 
outlines  of  the  whole  figure,  in  the  clumsy 
rendering  of  the  extremities,  and  in  the 
want  of  proportion  in  the  legs. 

Such  copies  by  the  hands  of  pupils  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  drawings  by  old  mas- 
ters. They  are,  perhaps,  even  more  nu- 
merous than  the  original  drawings  by  the 
great  masters.     On  account  of  their  infe* 
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riority  they  are  generally  considered  by 
critics  as  forgeries,  but  in  a  great  many 
instances  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
founded criticism.  In  criticising  these 
drawings  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  were  done  at  a  time  when 
there  were  but  few  collectors,  and  when 
original  drawings  were  still  to  be  had  in 
large  numbers  for  little  expense.  I  there- 
fore think  that  most  of  the  apparently 
old  drawings  which  reproduce  original 
sketches  by  the  great  masters,  which  are 
still  in  existence,  or  which  may  be  lost, 
ought  to  be  described  more  properly  as 
works  of  pupils,  and  as  such  they  have 
no  doubt  also  some  merits,  and  deserve 
to  be  appreciated. 

In  the  studios  of  these  painters  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
pupils  to  draw  from  the  models  of  their 
masters.  An  evidence  of  this  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Among 
his  precepts  for  the  students  of  painting 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  — 

The  youth  should  first  learn  perspective, 
then  the  proportions  of  the  objects.  Then  he 
may  copy  from  a  good  master,  to  accustom 
himself  to  fine  forms;  then  from  nature,  to 
confirm  by  practice  the  rules  he  has  learnt ; 
then  see  for  a  time  the  works  of  various  mas- 
ters ;  then  get  the  habit  of  putting  his  art  into 
practice  and  work.* 

The  plan  of  the  young  artist's  educa- 
tion, as  framed  here  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Is  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  was 
the  practice  of  the  time.  We  know  that 
Leonardo  attached  great  importance  to  a 
scientific  study  of  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure.  Albert  Diirer  and  a  few 
others  occupied  themselves  with  similar 
studies,  which  they  intended  to  make  prof- 
itable to  their  pupils,  whereas  other  great 
artists,  like  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Titian, 
and  Correggio,  took  little  or  no  interest  in 
such  mathematical  inquiries. 

Among  Leonardo's  writings  there  are  a 
few  other  precepts  which  throw  a  fuller 
light  on  the  method  of  instruction  as  prac- 
tised in  the  painter's  studio.  A  short  but 
interesting  chapter,  with  the  heading  "Of 
the  Order  of  Learning  to  Draw,"  runs 
thus  :  — 

First  draw  from  drawings  by  good  masters, 
done  from  works  of  art  and  from  nature,  and 
not  from  memory;  then  from  plastic  work, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  drawing  done  from  it 
(viz.,  by  your  master);  and  then  from  good 
natural  models;  and  this  you  must  put  into 
practice,  t 

*  See  the  .Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
edited  by  J.  P.  Richter  (London,  1883),  vol.  i.,  p.  243, 
5483. 

t  P.  243,  §  484. 


Again,  he  says  in  another  place  :  — 

The  artist  ought  first  to  exercise  his  hand 
by  copying  drawings  by  the  hand  of  a  good 
master.  And  having  acquired  this  practice 
under  the  criticism  of  his  master,  he  should 
next  practise  drawings  in  relief  of  a  good 
style,  following  the  rules  which  will  be  given 
to  him.* 

The  fitness  of  a  boy  for  an  artistic  ca- 
reer was  judged  by  his  ability  in  executing 
his  drawings,  as  Leonardo  puts  it  very 
distinctly. 

Many  are  they  who  have  a  taste  and  love 
for  drawing,  but  no  talent ;  and  this  will  be 
discernible  in  boys  who  are  not  diligent,  and 
never  finish  their  drawings  with  shading,  t 

In  a  special  chapter  on  the  necessity 
of  being  very  accurate  in  drawings  he 
says :  — 

If  you  who  draw  desire  to  study  well  and  to 
good  purpose,  always  go  slowly  to  work  in 
your  drawing,  and  discriminate  in  the  lights 
which  have  the  highest  degree  of  brightness, 
and  to  what  extent,  and  likewise  in  the 
shadows,  which  are  those  that  are  darker  than 
the  others,  and  in  what  way  they  intermingle ; 
then  their  masses,  and  the  relative  proportions 
of  one  to  the  other.  And  note  in  their  out- 
lines which  way  they  tend,  and  which  part  of 
the  lines  is  curved  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  where  they  are  more  or  less  conspicuous 
and  consequently  broad  or  fine  ;  and  finally, 
that  your  light  and  shade  blend  without  strokes 
and  borders,  but  looking  like  smoke.  And 
when  you  have  thus  schooled  your  hand  and 
your  judgment  by  such  diligence  you  will  ac- 
quire rapidity  before  you  are  aware.  X 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  old  Vero- 
nese painters'  guild,  as  I  have  shown  when 
treating  of  the  guilds  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  that  during  the  winter  season  the 
pupils  had  to  occupy  themselves  espe- 
cially with  drawing.!  A  similar  sugges- 
tion we  find  two  centuries  later  in  the 
writings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  we 
may  therefore  suppose  that  this  practice 
was  a  generally  accepted  one.  In  a  chap- 
ter headed  "  Of  the  Time  for  Studying 
Selection  of  Subjects  "  the  great  Floren- 
tine painter  says  :  — 

Winter  evenings  ought  to  be  employed  by 
young  students  in  carrying  out  the  studies 
made  during  the  summer;  that  is,  all  the 
drawings  from  the  nude  done  in  summer 
should  be  brought  together,  and  so  a  choice 
made  of  the  best  studies  of  limbs  and  bodies 
among  them,  to  apply  in  practice  and  commit 
to  memory.     After  this  in  the  following  sum* 

*  P.  244,  §  485. 
t  P.  243,  §  482. 
t  P.  247,  §  492. 
j      §  Nineteenth  Century,  November,  1800,  p,  791^! 
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mer,  you  should  select  some  one  who  is  well 
grown,  and  who  has  not  been  brought  up  in 
the  doublets,  and  so  may  not  be  of  stiff  car- 
riage, and  make  him  go  through  a  number  of 
agile  and  graceful  actions ;  and  if  his  muscles 
do  not  show  plainly  within  the  outlines  of  his 
limbs,  that  does  not  matter  at  all.  It  is 
enough  that  you  can  see  good  attitudes,  and 
you  can  correct  the  drawings  of  the  limbs  by 
those  you  studied  in  the  winter.* 

We  must  not  suppose  that  such  careful 
studies  in  drawing  were  uncommon  with 
the  rest  of  the  old  masters.  In  Vasari's 
lives  of  the  Renaissance  artists  we  oc- 
casionally come  across  reports  which 
clearly  show  that  similar  rules  were  prac- 
tised also  by  other  artists.  Thus  of 
Francia  Bigio  it  is  related  that  he  studied 
his  art  so  zealously,  and  with  so  much  de- 
light, that  there  was  no  day  through  the 
summer  months  wherein  he  did  not  copy 
some  nude  figure  from  the  life  in  his  stu- 
dio, and  to  this  end  he  kept  persons  con- 
stantly in  his  pay.f 

Of  the  Florentine  Baccio  Bandinelli  the 
same  writer  relates  that,  when  he  was  a 
youth,  he  used  to  go  to  Pinzirimonte,  a 
villa  purchased  by  his  father.  There  he 
would  stand  long  before  the  laborers,  who 
were  working,  and  who,  on  account  of  the 
great  heat  in  summer,  were  half  naked, 
and  would  draw  the  figures  of  these  men 
with  great  zeal  and  delight,  proceeding  in 
like  manner  with  the  cattle  on  the  farm, 
which  he  would  copy  with  equal  care. J 

About  the  same  time  [so  Vasari  continues 
in  his  account  of  Baccio's  life,  whom  he  had 
known  personally]  it  was  the  young  artist's 
frequent  habit  to  repair  in  the  early  morning 
to  Prato,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
this  villa,  and  where  he  would  remain  the 
whole  day,  drawing,  in  the  Chapel  of  La 
Pieve,  or  cathedral,  from  the  fresco  paintings 
of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Nor  did  he  cease  until 
he  had  copied  the  whole,  more  particularly 
imitating  the  draperies  of  that  master,  who 
was  most  excellent  in  respect  of  drapery  — 

a  criticism  which  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  artist,  when  we  consider  that  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  those  days  was  no  more 
what  it  had  been  at  Fra  Filippo's  time,  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

As  Bandinelli  went  to  Prato  to  draw 
from  Fra  Filippo's  works,  so  most  of  the 
Florentine  students  of  painting  used  to 
draw  from  the  frescoes  by  Masaccioin  the 
Brancacci  chapel  of  the  church  "  Del 
Carmine"  at  Florence.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Florentine  Renaissance   artists  these 

•  Literary  Works,  vol  i.,  p.  249/.  §  497. 

t  Vasan,  ed.  Milanesi,  Kirenze,  1880,  vol.  v.,  p.  196. 

t  Vol.  vi.,  p.  136. 


Stood  in  about  the  same  estimation  as 
nowadays  the  fresco  paintings  by  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo  in  the  Vatican,  or  the 
finest  antique  sculptures.  They  were,  in- 
deed, considered  to  be  the  best  models  for 
the  students  to  draw  from.  Ample  proof 
of  this  we  find  in  Vasari's  writings.  To 
quote  only  one  passage  :  — 

Masaccio's  works  [so  he  says]  certainly 
merit  all  the  praise  they  have  received,  rhe 
more  so  as  it  was  by  him  that  the  path  was 
opened  to  the  excellent  manner  prevalent  iu 
our  times,  to  the  truth  of  which  we  have  testi- 
mony in  the  fact  that  all  the  most  celebrated 
sculptors  and  painters  since  Masaccio  have 
become  excellent  and  illustrious  by  studying 
their  art  in  making  copies  of  the  figures  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel.* 

Then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  art- 
ists of  whom  he  knew  that  they  had  copied 
from  Masaccio's  paintings,  and  among 
them  he  names  Fra  Filippo  and  Filippino 
Lippi,  Sandro  Botticelli  and  Domenico 
del  Ghirlandajo,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo 
and  Albertinelli,  Michelangelo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto  and  Raphael,  all  artists  who  aimed 
at  the  very  highest  standard  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figure  ;  and  to  these  names  he 
adds  a  few  others,  such  as  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  Francia  Bigio,  and  Pontormo,  who 
were  of  less  repute,  but  who,  as  students, 
had  been  under  the  rule  of  very  good  mas- 
ters, who  doubtless  directed  them  to  copy 
from  Masaccio. 

Of  all  writers  on  art  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  duly  acknowl- 
edged the  exceptional  merits  of  that  early 
Florentine  master  who  had  died  in  1428  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  years. f  Leonardo 
thought  it  very  important  that  the  artist 
should  draw  from  a  variety  of  models. 
He  was  even  of  the  opinion  that  the 
painter,  when  investigating  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  should  rather  rely  on  the  gener- 
ally accepted  views  of  the  public  than 
satisfy  himself  with  his  own  conceptions.^ 
No  doubt  there  must  have  been  some  great 
danger  in  the  one-sided  and  uniform  in- 
struction which  the  masters  of  the  Re- 
naissance imparted  to  their  pupils  within 
their  studios. 

A  painter  [so  Leonardo  says]  who  has 
clumsy  hands  will  paint  similar  hands  in  his 
works;  and  the  same  will  occur  with  any 
limb,  unless  long  study  has  taught  him  to 
avoid  it.  Therefore,  O  painter,  look  care- 
fully what  part  is  most  ill-favored  in  your  own 
person,  and  take  particular  pains  to  correct 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  298. 

t  Literary  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  332,  §  660. 

t  Vol.  i.,  p.  226,  §  532. 
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it  in  your  studio ;  for,  if  you  are  coarse,  your 
figures  will  seem  the  same,  and  devoid  of 
charm.  And  it  is  the  same  with  an)r  part 
that  may  be  good  or  poor  in  yourself  j  it  will 
be  shown  to  some  degree  in  your  figures.* 

Not  less  curious  is  what  he  observes  in 
some  other  writinoj  on  the  same  subject. 
The  passage,  which  requires  some  expla- 
nation, runs  thus  :  — 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  no  small  charm  in  a 
painter  when  he  gives  his  figures  a  pleasing 
air ;  and  this  grace,  if  he  have  it  by  nature, 
he  may  acquire  by  incidental  study  in  this 
way.  Look  about  you,  and  take  the  best 
parts  of  many  beautiful  faces,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  confirmed  rather  by  public  fame 
than  by  your  own  judgment;  for  you  might 
be  mistaken,  and  choose  faces  which  have 
some  resemblance  to  your  own.  For  it  would 
seem  that  such  resemblances  often  please  us, 
and  if  you  should  be  ugly  you  would  select 
faces  that  were  not  beautiful,  and  you  would 
then  make  ugly  faces,  as  many  painters  do. 
For  often  a  master's  work  resembles  himself. 
So  select  beauties,  as  I  tell  you,  and  fix  them 
in  your  mind.t 

Now  if  we  examine  the  pictures  painted 
during  Leonardo's  lifetime,  and  before 
that  date,  from  the  point  of  view  indicated 
in  this  remarkable  sentence,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that  there  is  really  a  great  truth  in 
the  statement  that  every  artist  of  those 
days  had  a  quite  peculiar  manner  of  his 
own  of  drawing  faces,  hands,  and  other 
limbs  —  nay,  even  draperies  and  land- 
scape backgrounds  — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  such  peculiarities  become  a  special 
means  for  the  identification  of  the  works 
of  the  several  masters.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  art-critic  is  going  too  far  when  he 
says  that  an  old  master  may  reveal  his 
own  style  and  manner  in  his  works,  not 
only  by  drawing  hands,  or  some  other 
limbs,  with  a  clumsiness  peculiar  to  him, 
as  Leonardo  expresses  himself,  but  also, 
when  representing  the  human  body,  by 
some  special  delicacy  and  refinement.  In 
short,  every  master,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  standard  of  beauty,  has  his  own 
individual  manner  of  realizing  it.  And 
we  may  also  say  that  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  the  critic  is  sure  to  detect  in  the  works 
of  the  greatest  masters  some  particular 
habits  in  the  drawing  of  certain  details, 
which  reveal  their  individual  style. 
Neither  Michelangelo,  nor  Leonardo,  nor 
Titian,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Thus,  to  quote  a  few  instances,  iMichel- 
angelo,  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  the 
legs,  is  wont  to  represent  the  lower  part 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  293,  §  586. 
t  Vol.  i.,  p.  293/  §  587. 


of  the  leg,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
foot,  with  a  pronounced  narrowness,  which 
surpasses  the  common  standard  of  nature. 
Again,  Titian,  in  drawing  the  hands,  is 
wont  to  give  to  the  palm  of  the  thumb  an 
unusually  prominent  shape.  Raphael, 
again,  in  drawing  the  ear,  represents  that 
part  of  the  human  face  in  a  peculiar  way, 
quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  his 
pupils  or  imitators,  and  so  on.  Again, 
Pinturicchio,  the  companion  of  Perugino, 
has  a  peculiar  manner  of  drawing  the 
outlines  of  the  hands  and  of  the  ear,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  which  we  al- 
ways meet  with  in  the  works  of  Perugino. 

In  paying  attention  to  such  details  we 
become  enabled  to  distinguish  also  be- 
tween works  which,  for  instance,  Pintu 
ricchio  painted  at  an  early  age,  when 
under  the  more  direct  influence  of  his 
master,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and  those  of 
his  riper  age,  because  in  the  former  his 
mode  of  drawing  the  ear  has  an  unmistak- 
able affinity  with  that  of  the  earlier  Um- 
brian  master,  whose  works  he  then  used 
to  take  as  his  models.  In  his  later  works, 
however,  this  peculiarity  disappears.  Fra 
Bartolommeo  and  Albertinelli  were  two 
artists  who  worked  much  in  common,  the 
latter  .  executing  sometimes  works  for 
which  the  former  had  done  the  design. 
But  when  we  compare  their  drawings  we 
detect  that  each  of  them  had  a  special 
habit  of  shading  his  figures,  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  similarity  of  their  general 
appearance. 

From  what  is  known  to  us  about  the 
organization  of  the  guilds  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  educa- 
tion of  these  artists  sufficiently  accounts 
for  such  peculiarities  of  style,  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  these  can  be  traced  back  to 
some  special  feature  in  the  works  of  the 
masters  under  whose  guidance  they  had 
studied  the  profession. 

When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  settled  down 
at  Milan,  a  large  number  of  pupils  gath- 
ered around  him,  many  of  whom  have,  in 
later  years,  become  famous  artists  of  in- 
dependent position.  The  school  thus 
founded  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  appears  to 
have  been  based  on  a  wider  plan,  and  on 
more  scientific  principles,  than  had  been 
the  case  before  with  any  other  teaching 
master.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
contemporary  records  of  the  organization 
of  that  school.  Besides  the  statements  of 
its  existence,  in  Vasari's  and  in  Lomazzo's 
writings,  we  have  no  information  whatever 
about  it.  But  the  style  and  character  of 
the  comparatively  numerous  drawings  and 
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pictures,  still  in  existence,  which  have 
the  unmistakable  impress  of  Leonardo's 
influence,  testify  to  the  thorough  training 
of  the  various  pupils  who  worked  under 
his  guidance. 

About  the  lives  of  most  of  them  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  Their  names  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  and,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  them,  also  a  few  dates.  Nor  do 
Leonardo's  own  writings  supply  the  want- 
ing information.  They  abound  in  exposi- 
tions of  scientific  matter,  but  are  scant  in 
their  references  to  the  occurrences  of 
daily  life  and  to  the  persons  who  con- 
stantly surrounded  him.  Art  historians 
of  a  later  date  have  ventured  upon  specu- 
lations about  the  school  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  to  which  the  great  artist  had  given 
the  name  of  an  *' accademia,"  evidently 
with  the  object  of  marking  it  out  as  a 
school  of  a  higher  order  than  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  the  painters  of  the  day.  But 
this  very  name  "  accademia  "  is  not  to  be 
met  with  among  his  writings,  which  cover 
about  five  thousand  closely  written  pages, 
and  we  have  no  other  authentic  informa- 
tion at  hand  to  confirm  the  statement  that 
his  school  really  bore  this  name  than  the 
fact  that  the  inscription  "Leonardi  Vincii 
Accademia"  is  to  be  found  inside  six 
shields  of  twisted  ornaments,  executed  in 
woodcut,  of  which  the  original  blocks 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  depart- 
ment of  prints  in  the  Biblioth^que  Na- 
tionale  at  Paris.  Impressions  of  these 
knots  of  varying  design  may  be  supposed 
to  have  served  for  the  covers  of  the  port- 
folios in  the  painter's  school. 

At  the  time  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico 
there  had  been  founded,  at  Florence,  an 
accademia  by  several  literary  men,  who 
thus  intended  to  revive  antique  institu- 
tions of  the  time  of  Plato.  Another  acca- 
demia of  similar  tendencies  had  been 
founded  in  Rome  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was,  it  appears, 
the  first  who  gave  to  a  school  of  painters 
this  classical  name,  which,  at  a  much  later 
date,  has  been  accepted  by  all  prominent 
similar  institutions  and  associations  of 
artists. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Leonardo,  in 
choosing  the  name  of  academy  for  his 
own  school,  intended  to  characterize  it  as 
an  institution  in  which  scientific  princi- 
ples were  to  be  the  guiding  rules  of  study. 

Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  in  whose  house 
at  Florence  the  Platonic  academy  of  lit- 
erary men  held  its  meetings,  had  also 
founded  in  his  garden  a  museum  with 
which  an  art  school  was  connected.  About 
this,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a 


prototype  of  Leonardo's  academy,  we  find 
some  detailed  information  in  Vasari's  life 
of  the  sculptor  Torrigiano,  the  well-known 
rival  of  Michelangelo,  who,  in  later  years, 
came  to  England,  where  he  executed  sev- 
eral excellent  works. 

In  the  life  of  this  artist  the  biographer, 
relates  that :  — 

Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  allowed  him  to  visit  his 
garden,  which  was  on  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 
and  which  had  been  decorated  profusely  with 
figures  from  the  antique  and  with  examples  of 
the  best  sculptors.  In  the  loggie,  the  walks, 
and  in  all  the  buildings  there  were  the  noblest 
statues  in  marble,  admirable  works  of  the 
ancients,  with  pictures  and  other  productions 
of  art  by  the  most  prominent  masters  of  Italy 
and  other  countries.  All  the  treasures,  in 
addition  to  being  a  noble  ornament  to  the 
garden,  were  also  a  school  or  academy  ^ 
Vasari  uses  here  this  very  word — for  the 
young  painters  and  sculptors,  as  well  as  for 
all  others  devoted  to  the  art  of  design,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  young  nobles,  seeing 
that  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  held  the  firm  con- 
viction that  those  who  are  born  of  noble  race 
are  in  all  things  capable  of  attaining  perfec- 
tion more  easily  than,  for  the  most  part,  are 
men  of  lower  extraction,  in  whom  we  do  not 
commonly  find  that  quickness  of  perfection, 
nor  that  elevation  of  genius,  which  is  so  often 
perceptible  in  those  of  noble  blood.* 

After  some  more  observations  on  this 
subject  Vasari  continues  :  — 

Men  of  genius  were  always  protected  by 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  more  especially  did 
he  favor  such  of  the  nobles  as  he  perceived 
to  have  an  inclination  for  the  study  of  art. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  astonishment 
that  masters  should  have  proceeded  from  this 
school  some  of  whom  have  awakened  the 
surprise  as  well  as  admiration  of  the  world. 
And  not  only  did  Lorenzo  provide  the  means 
of  instruction,  but  also  the  means  of  support 
for  all  who  were  too  poor  to  pursue  their 
studies  without  such  aid.  Nay,  he  further 
supplied  them  with  proper  clothing,  and  even 
bestowed  considerable  presents  on  any  one 
among  them  who  had  distinguished  himself 
from  his  fellows  by  some  well-executed  design. 
All  which  so  encouraged  the  young  students  of 
our  arts  that,  striving  to  emulate  one  another, 
many  of  them  became  excellent  masters. 

The  guardian  and  head  of  these  young  men 
was,  at  that  time,  the  Florentine  sculptor  Ber- 
toldo,  an  old  and  experienced  master,  who 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Donatello.  P'rom  him 
the  students  received  instruction,  while  he 
also  had  charge  of  all  the  treasures  contained 
in  the  garden,  with  the  numerous  designs, 
drawings,  cartoons,  and  models  collected 
there  by  the  hand  of  Donatello,  Bruncllcscbi, 
Masaccio,  Paolo  Uccello,  Fra  Giovanni  An- 
gelico,  Fra  Filippo,  and  other  masters,  native 
and  foreign. 

*  Vol.  iv.,  p.  256/. 
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In  concluding  Vasari  remarks  :  — 

And,  indeed,  these  arts  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  means  of  long-continued  study  in 
drawing,  with  frequent  and  careful  imitation 
or  copying  of  works  by  good  masters.  He 
who  is  not  supplied  with  these  facilities  to 
progress,  however  powerfully  aided  by  natu- 
ral dispositions,  can  never  attain  perfection 
till  a  large  portion  of  his  life  is  spent.* 

Neither  the  school  in  the  garden  of  the 
Medici  nor  the  accademia  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  survived  their  founders.  They 
had,  it  appears,  little  in  common  with  the 
old  guilds,  the  spirit  of  which  was  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  these  new  institutions. 
As  long  as  these  schools  existed  they 
depended  on  the  strong  will  and  on  the 
personal  influence  of  the  men  who  had 
started  them.  They  were  well  organized, 
and  in  every  respect  they  must  have  had 
great  chances  of  becoming  permanent  in- 
stitutions, but  evidently  they  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  guilds,  and 
this  was  sufBcient  to  bring  about  their 
downfall.  J.  Paul  Richter. 

*  p.  258. 
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The  love  of  travel  is  an  instinct  prob- 
ably more  strongly  developed  in  English- 
men than  in  any  other  nation,  and  it 
seems,  therefore,  the  more  strange  how 
comparatively  few  have  cared  to  visit  Rus- 
sia, and  even  these  few  for  the  most  part 
within  recent  years.  At  a  time  when  the 
rigor  of  a  more  than  ordinary  severe 
famine  is  throwing  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
darker  side  of  the  national  life,  it  seems 
opportune  to  try  to  lift  the  veil  with  a 
somewhat  kinder  hand,  and  to  show  what 
there  is  that  is  pleasing  or  promising  in 
the  Russian  people. 

One  of  the  now,  happily,  annually  in- 
creasing band  of  ofBcers,  military  and 
civil,  who  have  recently  availed  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  offered  by  govern- 
ment to  learn  the  language,  I  have  often 
been  asked  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  the 
nine  or  ten  months  which  I  passed  — 
everywhere  most  pleasantly  —  in  widely 
distant  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  White  Czar. 

I  went  to  Russia  knowing  nothing  of 
the  people  or  the  country,  and  with  just 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
enable  me  to  ask  my  way  about  and  to 
make    ordinary    necessary   inquiries   and 


purchases,  with  much  gesticulation  and 
frequent  reference  to  a  pocket  dictionary. 
I  had  all  the  usual  current  home  ideas  or 
prejudices  about  the  people  and  country, 
such  as  that  the  Russian  character  is 
"essentially  sad  and  silent,  rendered  so 
owing  to  long  years  of  oppression  ;  "  that 
their  own  "language  is  so  difficult  that 
they  find  all  other  languages  compara- 
tively easy,  and  so  can  speak  them  flu- 
ently;" and,  finally,  that  they  were  a 
partially  civilized,  semi-Asiatic  people, 
much  behind  the  ordinary  West-country 
European.  To  take  just  these  three 
points,  I  may  say  that  a  residence  in  the 
country  has  at  least  modified  such  ideas. 
I  found  them  chatty,  companionable,  and 
cheerful,  always  ready  to  amuse  and  to 
be  amused,  and  singularly  hospitable.  It 
is  quite  the  exception  to  meet  with  a 
fluent  linguist  (I  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
highest  class,  nor  of  the  Poles,  who  are 
often  singularly  gifted  in  this  way);  many 
knew  a  little  French  or  German,  and  were 
often  ready  to  assume  a  much  deeper 
knowledge  than  they  possessed ;  they 
spoke  it,  indeed,  much  as  would  the  aver- 
age middle-class  Englishman,  i.e.,  badly. 
One  rarely  meets  a  Russian  who  knows 
English,  and  still  more  rarely  one  who 
can  speak  it,  except  in  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow.  As  to  the  last  point,  that  they 
are  semi-barbarous,  one  should  remember 
that  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  type 
in  this  huge  empire  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  the  whole  nation  by  what  one  may 
find  to  be  the  case  in  one  part  of  the 
country.  Certain  peculiarities  of  manner, 
habit,  or  dress,  to  which  I  will  refer  here- 
after, do  incline  one  at  times,  perhaps 
unfairly,  to  take  this  view.  I  think  the 
Russian  middle  and  the  rising  generation 
of  the  peasant  class  are  fairly  educated, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  living  under 
an  autocratic  government  rigidly  prohib- 
iting all  freedom  of  discussion  and  all 
liberty  of  the  press. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  a  magazine 
a  powerful  article  on  the  "  Demoralization 
of  Russia."  It  is  the  most  stupendous 
indictment  of  a  whole  nation,  its  govern- 
ment, and  its  institutions  that  I  have  ever 
read.  Its  bitterness  is  perhaps  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  is,  I 
am  told,  a  member  of  that  great,  unique, 
and  persecuted  race,  with  all  their  won- 
derful history  and  marvellous  fidelity  to 
their  traditions  and  faith,  stretching  back 
to  a  past  beside  which  the  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  shrinks  into  insignificance  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  chosen 
people"  —  with  whom  I  am  much  in  sym- 
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pathy  —  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering 
deeply  from  the  Russians.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct relief  to  me  after  reading  that  article 
to  reflect  that  I  had  just  returned  from  a 
ten  months'  residence  in  the  country  (dur- 
ing which  time  I  had  travelled  nearly 
seven  thousand  miles  by  river,  land,  or 
sea,  from  one  end  of  European  Russia  to 
the  other,  from  Warsaw  to  the  Crimea, 
the  southern  provinces  round  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  through  the  Caucasus  to  Tifiis  and 
Baku,  and  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  Volga,  from  Astrakhan  to  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  stopping  en  route  2^.1  Tzaritzin, 
Saratov,  Samara,  Simbirsk,  and  Kazan, 
to  Moscow,  Kharkov,  and  Kiev  in  central 
Russia),  and  that  I  had  met  with  nothing 
justifying  so  overwhelming  and  so  bitter 
an  attack.  And  yet  my  teachers  and  trav- 
elling companions  were  sometimes  Jews, 
sometimes  Poles,  and  sometimes  Rus- 
sians, and  I  lived  in  eight  different  fam- 
ilies, my  object  being  not  merely  to  try 
to  learn  the  very  rich  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, but  also  to  see  as  much  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  and  of  the  country 
as  possible.  This  may  not  have  been 
the  best  way  to  study  the  language  with  a 
view  to  passing  an  examination,  but  it 
undoubtedly  enabled  me  to  see  more  of 
this  great  and  interesting  land  and  nation 
(with  its  many  varieties  of  type)  than  I 
could  have  done  otherwise,  and  it  greatly 
enhanced  the  pleasure  of  my  visit. 

I  found  them  a  pleasant,  hospitable,  and 
social  people,  always  ready  to  fraternize 
and  help  me  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
I  was  told  sometimes  by  Englishmen  in 
the  country  that  they  were  a  very  childish 
people;  in  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
willing  to  be  amused  this  may  be  so,  and 
also,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  disregard  of 
conventional  appearances.  I  remember 
once  seeing  a  Russian  general  and  a 
colonel  and  be  it  noted  that  officers  in- 
variably wear  uniforms  and  swords  — sit- 
ting on  the  ledge  of  a  shop  window  in  the 
principal  street  of  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  empire,  discussing  some  matter 
with  great  animation,  and  wholly  unaware 
of  any  incongruity  in  their  position  and 
of  my  somewhat  bewildered  stare.  Imag- 
ine such  a  scene  in  Regent  Street!  My 
tutor,  however,  assured  me  it  was  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  laughed  at  my 
surprise.  One  certainly  meets  with  little 
ways  and  usages  common  amongst  the 
ordinary  great  middle  class  (if  I  may  so 
call  the  class  from  which  spring  the  im- 
mense majority  of  officers  of  the  army, 
ordinary /^^/>/<77-'«/V^j' or  officials,  students, 
lawyers,   professors    of    the    universities 
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and  schools,  doctors,  merchants,  etc.  - 
the  class,  in  fact,  among  which  the  ordi- 
nary Englishman  finds  himself  cast  in  his 
attempt  to  live  in  a  family  and  learn  the 
language)  which  strike  an  Englishman  as 
being  "not  nice,"  and  form  to  a  great 
extent  the  ground  on  which  we  occasion- 
ally vote  them  as  barbarous.  Small  mat- 
ters, to  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  attach 
undue  importance,  arrest  one's  attention, 
such  as  frequently  eating  with  their  knives 
as  we  use  a  fork  ;  no  salt-spoons  either  in 
hotels  or  private  houses,  the  aforesaid 
knife  being  employed  to  help  oneself  to 
salt,  sometimes  stretching  half  the  length 
of  a  table  to  get  at  it  instead  of  asking 
that  it  should  be  passed;  simplifying  the 
carving  of  a  fowl,  for  instance,  by  a  liberal 
use  of  the  fingers;  using  the  same  knife 
and  fork  for  various  courses,  and  helping 
oneself  to  vegetables,  etc.,  by  sticking 
one's  fork  into  the  dish  and  extracting 
what  is  required;  and  many  other  little 
points  similar  in  kind.  One  common 
practice  should  be  mentioned :  the  men, 
and  sometimes  the  ladies,  carry  about  a 
little  pocket-comb,  which  is  used  in  the 
most  unconcerned  way,  anywhere,  in  a 
train,  at  a  railway  station,  or  on  entering 
a  room,  without  any  apology.  The  hair  is 
often  worn  by  the  men  without  any  part- 
ing, sometimes  rather  long,  and  brushed 
or  combed  back  or  straight  up,  which 
gives  them  rather  a  wild  appearance. 
These  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  ways  which,  however  small, 
somewhat  jar  on  an  Englishman. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  the  Rus- 
sians live  more  indoors  than  we  do,  and 
are  very  partial  to  closed  windows.  The 
houses'  are  kept  surprisingly  warm  all 
through  the  long,  severe  winter  by  stoves 
built  usually  into  the  wall,  and  running 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  often  some  of 
the  windows  are  never  opened  till  the 
summer  comes  round  again !  One  or 
more  of  these  windows  generally  has  a 
single  pane  which  opens  or  revolves,  and 
this  may  be  occasionally  opened  for  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps  once  a  day.  What  ex- 
ercise Russians  take  is  usually  more  of  a 
gentle  promenade  than  anything  else; 
they  will  stroll  up  and  down  the  principal 
street  in  the  town,  or  in  some  small  public 
square  or  garden,  for  hours,  quite  con- 
tentedly. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  unique 
opportunity  for  skating  which  their  long 
winter  gives  them,  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
Russian  who  can  skate  well.  If  you  do 
find  two  or  three  good  skaters,  you  will 
probably  learn  on  inquiry  that  they  are 
Englishmen  or  Germans  !    I  was,  however, 
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somewhat  surprised  to  find  most  of  the 
Englishmen  who  are  in  the  country  on 
duty  (as  I  was,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  language)  anything  but  pleased  or 
contented  with  the  life  they  were  obliged 
to  lead.  I  remember  well  on  one  occasion 
an  athletic  young  Saxon  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  exclaiming,  as  some  figure 
went  by  muffled  up  in  a  great  fur  coat  of 
which  the  collar  turned  up  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  head,  without  using  the  sleeves, 
but  holding  the  garment  on  as  one  might 
a  shawl  or  blanket,  with  the  hands  very 
carefully  folded  inside^  "  Look  at  that  now  ! 
I  think  I  could  "(pulling  himself  up  and 
clenching  his  fist)  '•  bowl  over  two  or  three 
of  these  fellows  myself."  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  way  of  wearing 
a  great-coat,  even  in  summer,  is  almost 
universal,  i.e.^  without  using  the  sleeves  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  frequently  so  worn 
in  the  army  by  all  ranks  in  uniform,  and 
there  is  a  special  word  in  the  language 
which  designates  this  peculiar  way  of 
wearing  a  coat.  I  tried  so  to  wear  it  once 
or  twice  ;  but  it  really  is  troublesome  to 
keep  on,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  custom  neither  convenient  nor  be- 
coming can  have  become  so  general  as  to 
be  distinctly  national. 

I  will  first  note  the  points  about  the 
Russians,  their  ways  and  customs,  which 
I  did  not  like,  and  then  touch  on  those 
which  struck  me  favorably.  First,  then, 
their  religion  and  priests.  The  Russian 
priest  remains  to-day,  in  spite  of  a  great 
improvement  in  his  position  of  late  years, 
what  I  am  told  he  has  always  been  —  the 
poorest  specimen  of  his  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing 
that  a  nation  superstitiously  reverent  in 
many  ways  should  have  such  a  poor  stand- 
ard of  clergy.  To  say  that  they  are  ill- 
paid  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation,  for  this 
is  true  often  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  none  the  less  command  respect.  But 
the  average  Russian  priest  is  tolerated  as 
a  necessity,  as  a  necessary  evil.  A  more 
unkempt,  untidy,  slovenly  set  of  men  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Rus- 
sians often  told  me  that  they  were  ill-read, 
and  generally  untrustworthy.  Certainly, 
in  no  family  where  I  lived  did  any  priest 
ever  set  his  foot  as  a  visitor  or  guest,  nor 
was  he  desired.  They  form  a  distinct 
caste,  and  as  a  rule  only  the  children  of 
the  priest  can  become  priests.  They 
wear  their  hair  long,  and  though  I  have 
seen  some  fine  patriarcljai-iooking  men 
amongst  them,  such  were  in  a  very  small 
minority. 

Then  as  to  the  religion.     It  is  part  of 


the  policy  of  the  present  reign  (and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  also  traditional)  to  mul- 
tiply churches  in  every  Russian  town. 
When  a  new  town  is  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  partly 
fortify  it  and  build  one  or  more  churches. 
The  churches  are  often  open  all  day  —  as 
they  should  be  everywhere — and  there 
are  generally  some  officials  or  alms-col- 
lectors somewhere  within  the  building.  If 
you  hear  a  little  louder  talking  going  on 
than  usual,  it  is  probably  some  two  or 
three  members  of  the  order  gossiping  to- 
gether, or  talking  over  the  railing  which 
surrounds  the  platform  where  the  reading 
or  chanting  is  done  to  some  member  of 
the  congregation  about  matters  entirely 
disconnected,  judging  by  appearances, 
with  the  service,  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
while  some  other  reader,  or  preacher,  or 
chanter,  is  actually  taking  part  in  the  ser- 
vice. They  move  about  and  talk  to  each 
other  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the 
fact  that  another  priest  is  officiating  at  the 
time  not  two  yards  from  where  they  may 
be  standing.  I  once  saw  a  priest  combing 
his  long  hair  with  his  pocket-comb  on  one 
side  of  the  railed-in  platform,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  choir  were  singing!  The 
churches  are  full  of  pictures  inside,  and 
sometimes  outside,  often  beautifully  paint- 
ed ;  images  and  candles  in  every  direction, 
and  the  amount  of  apparently  aimless 
kissing,  bowing,  crossing,  prostrations, 
etc.,  is  somewhat  bewildering.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  travels  in  Russia 
without  ostentatiously  visiting  the  princi- 
pal church  at  each  town  for  a  special  ser- 
vice. He  or  she  may  be  known  to  be  not 
a  very  religiously  disposed  person,  yet  all 
such  services  are  set  forth  unctuously  and 
at  length  in  telegrams,  not  merely  in  the 
local  journals,  but  in  all  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  empire.  It  would  appear 
to  be  part  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
reign,  a  sort  of  attempt  to  kindle  enthusi- 
asm and  fanaticism  in  and  for  the  so-called 
"orthodox"  faith,  and  to  trade  on  the 
ignorant  superstition  of  the  peasant  class, 
teaching  them  to  despise  those  who  hold 
any  other  faith  or  creed.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  do  well  to  maintain  an  igno- 
rant and  subservient  priesthood. 

Thus  we  find  the  singular  anomaly  of  a 
government  apparently  full  of  zeal  (ofii- 
cially)  for  the  propagation  of  one  form  of 
faith  among  its  subjects,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  other  forms,  while  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  government  are 
notoriously  indifferent  to  religion  ;  and  the 
people  in  the  main,  except  the  peasantry, 
no   less  so.     And   again,  there  exists   in 
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Russia  a  priesthood,  in  numbers  the  most 
numerous,  but  in  capacity  the  least  effi- 
cient in  the  world. 

I  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
religion  which  seemed  to  me  so  unreal,  so 
artificial,  and  so  little  reverent  as  that  of 
the  Russian  Church  ;  but  is  it  wonderful, 
with  so  poor  a  standard  of  clergy  ?  The 
churches  are  often  full,  generally  with  the 
peasant  class,  and  they,  at  least,  are  ear- 
nestly bent  on  prostrations,  and  what  they 
believe  to  be  worship.  These  peasants 
are  intensely  superstitious.  But  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  have  to  some  extent 
cast  out  superstition  and  replaced  it  with 
indifference,  who  stroll  in  and  out  of  a 
church  as  part  of  their  promenade,  pose 
and  cross  themselves,  and  look  about  eying 
everything  as  if  out  in  the  street,  what 
can  one  think  ?  The  men,  however,  don't 
often  go,  and  when  they  do,  stay  but  a  few 
minutes.  Still,  it  is  strange  to  see  a  man 
ostentatiously  and  repeatedly  crossing 
himself,  and  all  the  while  looking  sideways 
at  you  and  others,  with  an  expression  of 
lively  interest  in  your  dress  or  general 
appearance.  There  are  no  seats  in  a  Rus- 
sian church  ;  you  walk  about,  stand,  or  lie 
prostrate.  There  is  never  any  organ  or 
other  instrumental  music,  but  often  excel- 
lent choirs,  and  some  members  of  the 
choir  are  generally  singing  something. 
The  singing  is  indeed  a  redeeming  point; 
it  is  often  very  beautiful.  The  Russian 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  part-singing; 
the  soldier,  the  peasant,  the  student,  all 
form  themselves  into  part-singers,  and 
generally  with  excellent  effect,  wherever 
any  number  are  gathered  together.  But 
in  instrumental  music  they  are  no  better 
than  ourselves. 

I  found  the  ordinary  official  routine  in 
government  offices  open  to  objection  ;  the 
delay,  the  childish  and  often  vexatious 
curiosity  exhibited,  the  repetition  of  use- 
less questions,  the  constantly  repeated 
but  utterly  meaningless  "immediately  "  in 
answer  to  your  entreaty  for  a  little  de- 
spatch, the  continual  reference  from  one 
office  to  another,  and  the  perpetual  little 
exhibitions  of  self-importance,  formed  a 
tout  ensemble  which  was  the  reverse  of 
pleasing.  They  are  always  polite  (but 
how  little  their  politeness  means)  and 
always  dilatory. 

The  way,  too,  in  which  the  children  are 
commonly  brought  up  at  home  struck  me 
unfavorably.  From  nine  or  ten  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  they  are  nearly 
always  at  school,  usually  as  day-boarders 
only,  girls  for  seven  years  and  boys  for 
nine  years.     But  until  they  begin  to  go  to 


school,  and  on  their  return  home  each 
day  about  3  p.m.,  they  join  the  family 
circle  and  are  treated  as  if  grown  up,  and 
not  merely  are  allowed  to  listen  to,  but 
often  join  in,  the  conversation  of  their 
elders,  in  a  manner  very  unusual  in  this 
country,  and  which  cannot  be  edifying  or 
other  than  bad  for  any  children.  They 
know  everything,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much. 

Another  small  point  which  excites  the 
ridicule  of  an  Englishman  is  the  partiality 
of  the  men,  though  in  no  way  related,  for 
kissing  each  other  eiiasively,  even  in  the 
streets. 

1 1  is,  however,  proverbially  easier  to  find 
and  to  dwell  upon  faults  rather  than  upon 
the  many  excellent  and  pleasant  points 
which  come  under  one's  observation,  and 
which  one  is  only  too  apt  to  take  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  so  scarcely  to  notice.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  good  and 
comfortable  hotels,  not  merely  in  the  cap- 
ital cities  of  the  empire,  but  in  many 
others  ;  in  Kiev,  Ekaterinoslavol,  Khar- 
kov, in  several  towns  in  the  Crimea,  at 
Taganrog,  Tiflis,  and  Baku,  and  at  Astra- 
khan, Nijni  Novgorod,  etc.  And  in  very 
many  other  much  smaller  towns  or  villages 
I  everywhere  found  some  very  tolerable 
inns,  quite  enough  so  to  make  travelling 
throughout  the  country,  even  for  a  lady, 
anything  but  a  hardship,  and  often  a  pleas- 
ure. And  the  same  applies  to  railway 
travelling  ;  it  is  generally  slow,  but  very 
comfortable  and  clean.  Somewhere  in 
Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace's  book  about  Rus- 
sia he  has  said  (although  writing  in  1876) 
that  the  railway  carriages  exceed  our  own 
in  comfort,  though  the  speed  is  incompar- 
ably slower.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Hare,  in  his  "Studies  in  Russia,"  de- 
scribes railway  travelling  as  being  some- 
times enough  to  make  one  feel  as  if 
seasick,  owing  to  the  long,  swinging  mo- 
tion of  the  train.  The  steamer  accom- 
modation, too,  is  good,  both  as  regards 
arrangement  and  food,  whether  by  sea  or 
river,  and  any  one  travelling  much  in 
Russia  will  probably  have  to  avail  himself 
a  good  deal  of  both.  The  writer  has  been 
on  the  Vistula,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  the 
Volga  rivers,  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  little  that  I  saw  of  Russian  country 
life  was  pleasing  ;  it  is  a  free  and  easy, 
unconventional  kind  of  existence,  and  the 
people  are  so  inclined  to  be  sociable  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  for  a 
while,  at  any  rate.  The  exodus  from 
town  to  country  as  the  summer  begins  is 
quite   a  feature  of   Russian   life,  and  is 
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much  more  universal  than  amongst  our- 
selves, and  pretty  little  wooden  houses, 
buried  in  small  luxuriant  gardens,  usually 
abounding  more  in  trees  and  bushes  than 
in  flowers,  spring  up  in  certain  favored 
localities  around  the  various  towns,  and 
though  deserted  in  winter,  are  thronged  in 
summer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  two  peasants, 
though  unaccompanied  by  their  women- 
kind,  courteously  raise  their  caps  to  each 
other  as  they  pass.  The  Russian  peasant 
—  the  much-abused  mujik  —  as  a  class 
always  impressed  me  favorably;  yet  I 
never  lived  in  any  family  in  which  I  did 
not  hear  expressed  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous reflections  upon  this  class  by  their 
social  superiors.  These  latter  are  fre- 
quently sensitive  of  a  stranger's  opinion 
of  themselves  and  their  country  and  cus- 
toms, and  are  always  ready  to  attribute 
any  shortcomings  they  fancy  one  may  find 
to  the  peasant  class,  of  whom  they  speak 
in  an  apologetic  way,  as  if  deprecating 
your  supposed  harsher  judgment.  Yet  I 
found  the  peasants  everywhere  pleasant 
and  generally  communicative,  and  I  think 
about  the  most  hopeful  of  any  class  in  the 
country.  They  form  the  backbone  of  the 
empire,  and  without  them  neither  czar, 
government,  or  people  could  do  much,  and 
when  at  length  the  government's  efforts  to 
improve  their  condition  and  to  enlighten 
them  have  had  more  time  to  take  effect,  I 
believe  that  they  will  make  a  better  and 
more  effective  use  of  the  increased  power 
which  knowledge  brings  than  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  great  middle  and  educated 
class,  the  student  class,  above  them. 
These  latter  are  the  true  malcontents  of 
Russia,  and  are  always  rushing  to  extremes 
in  their  zeal  to  improve  the  universe,  or  do- 
ing nothing  but  grumble  bitterly.  Moder- 
ate combination  is  unknown  to  them,  and 
so  they  are  always  in  trouble  or  in  fear  of 
trouble.  If  the  present  government  is  to 
be  carried  on  at  all,  they  almost  must  be 
treated  as  they  are,  as  long  as  they  keep 
up  secret  printing-presses,  and  issue  writ- 
ings abusive  of  government  or  planning  its 
overthrow.  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to 
defend  or  approve  the  present  government, 
but  I  do  think  it  has  no  choice  in  its  treat- 
ment of  these  men,  who  would  do  well  to 
reflect  sometimes  that  "  il  faut  se  soumettre 
ou  se  ddmettre." 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the 
physique  and  bearing  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers. They  are  devoted  to  their  officers, 
and  work  cheerily  and  well,  and  may  be 
heard  singing  —  and  very  well,  too  — 
wherever  they  are  in  any  numbers  at  work 


or  on  the  march.  They  are  anything  bi 
tidy  or  neat  in  dress  or  person,  and  slouch 
about  in  a  manner  which  is  eminently 
Russian,  perhaps,  but  which  would  excite 
the  contempt  of  Tommy  Atkins.  But, 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  only  men  of  fine 
physique,  but  much  older  and  harder- 
looking  than  our  own,  and  work  uncom- 
plainingly all  day.  An  ordinary  Russian 
regiment  would  look  shabby  beside  one  of 
our  own,  and  its  drill  would  be  slacker ; 
but  in  their  powers  of  endurance,  hard 
work,  marching,  and  general  contentment 
—  ?>.,  absence  of  all  grumbling —  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them.  Their  bravery 
is  well  known,  even  if  it  were  not  borne 
witness  to  by  so  many  of  our  own  officers 
who  were  through  the  Crimea.  And  their 
numbers  —  almost  a  million  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  on  a  war  footing!  I  saw  some 
splendid  looking  regiments  in  the  Cir- 
cassian army,  soldiers  of  whom  any  nation 
might  have  been  proud,  and  I  may  say 
the  same  of  some  regiments  of  Cossacks 
of  the  Don. 

Another  point  which  impressed  me 
favorably  was  the  gigantic  system  of  edu- 
cation which  has  been  introduced  through- 
out the  country.  The  school  rates  are 
exceedingly  low,  in  some  cases  less  than 
fifty  roubles  (about  five  guineas)  in  a  year, 
and  are  open  to  all  classes,  and  nearly  all 
Russian  children  are  compelled  to  attend 
unless  especially  exempted  or  unable  to 
pay  any  fees.  It  is  a  curiously  demo- 
cratic system  for  a  nation  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  autocratic  in  the 
world.  All  these  schools  are  much  alike  ; 
the  majority  of  those  attending  them  are 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
district  in  which  the.  school  is.  There  are 
also  village  schools  under  government 
supervision,  at  which  the  attendance  of  all 
peasant  children  for  three  winters  (but  not 
in  the  summer,  as  then  the  parents  require 
their  help  in  the  fields)  is  obligatory. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  country  corre- 
sponding to  what  we  understand  by  our 
public  schools.  Besides  these  schools 
there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  universities 
scattered  throughout  the  Russian  Empire. 
I  said  just  now  that  whenever  the  Rus- 
sians acquired  a  new  town  there  shortly 
appeared  a  fort  or  a  barrack  and  a  church  ; 
I  might  have  added  that  very  commonly 
one  of  these  great  schools  was  also  estab- 
lished with  surprising  and  creditable  ra- 
pidity. 

In  regard  to  education  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  can  deny  that  the  Russian 
government   has  pursued  an  enlightened 
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and  far-seeing  policy,  as  respects,  at  any 
rate,  their  own  subjects.  Russians  them- 
selves often  told  me  that  the  system  of 
teaching  adopted  in  these  schools  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  many  respects.  But 
where  is  not  this  the  case,  more  or  less? 
The  great  point  is  that  schools  have  been 
established  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  that  attendance  is  practically  obliga- 
tory. Even  in  small  towns  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  in  the  Caucasus  —  i.e.,  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  European  Russia  — 
such  schools  are  found.  It  will  surprise 
many  people  to  hear  that  there  is  a  uni- 
versity \n.  Siberia  —  at  Tomsk.  We  may, 
I  think,  confidently  expect  that  as  time 
shows  more  and  more  the  benefit  of  the 
great  wave  of  education  which  has  passed 
over  the  country  the  system  of  education 
will  improve. 

As  indicative,  however,  of  the  not  alto- 
gether unmixed  good  of  these  democratic 
schools,  I  may  relate  the  following:  In 
one  family  where  I  lived — that  of  a 
colonel  of  artillery  —  the  lady  one  day 
apologized  for  some  boyish  piece  of  ill- 
behavior  at  table  on  the  part  of  her  son, 
a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  these  terms  : 
"Please   excuse  him;  but  what  can  you 

expect,  Mr. ?     He  is  all  day  at  his 

school,  and  may  be  sitting  next  some  un- 
educated peasant's  children  most  of  the 
time,  so  small  wonder  if  he  acquires  some 
of  their  habits  and  manners." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  general 
hospitality  of  the  Russians;  everywhere 
it  seems  the  same,  and  they  are  (in  spite 
of  an  inquisitiveness  which  at  times  seems 
puerile)  always  anxious  to  get  you  to  eat 
and  drink  with  them,  and  give  you  all  the 
information  they  can.  In  fact,  they  are 
often  quite  as  communicative  as  they  are 
'nquisitive,  although  they  may  be  total 
strangers.  I  had  ample  proof  of  this 
throughout  my  travels.  Again,  though 
generally  a  poor  people,  they  are  usually 
charitable,  and  free  with  their  money 
when  they  have  any. 

Another  small  point  which  is  very 
quickly  and  literally  shaken  into  one  is 
the  wretched  system  of  paving  the  streets 
of  towns  which  prevails  almost  every- 
where. They  are  commonly  paved  with 
small  boulders  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  and  the  consequent  jolting  given  by 
the  springless  and  comfortless  national 
conveyance,  the  drosky,  rattling  over  such 
roads,  is  no  less  dreadful  than  the  resultant 
din.  Of  the  majority  of  country  roads,  the 
less  said,  the  better. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  just 
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touch  on  the  periodical  literature.  Most 
towns  have  their  local  newspapers  —  not 
so  well  got  up  as  our  own,  and  a  good 
deal  dearer.  But  the  strict  censorship 
exercised  stifles  any  development  or  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  and  tends  to 
degrade  the  press.  Cheap  editions  of  the 
many  excellent  Russian  authors  are  now- 
beginning  to  come  into  general  existence. 
That  admirable  and  great  "Russian 
apostle  of  truth,"  Count  Leo  Tolstoi*,  has 
done  more  than  any  man  living  to  effect 
this  great  reform,  both  by  example  and 
precept.  He  is  indeed  the  Russian  "  grand 
old  man."  There  are  a  few  fair  weekly 
illustrated  papers,  but  it  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  buy  single  numbers  of  any  of  the 
better-class  ones,  which  is  a  great  draw- 
back and  much  curtails  their  circulation, 
for  fevy  people  care  to  become  yearly  sub- 
scribers to  a  paper  which  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  suppressed  by  the  censor. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  English  papers  I  received  often  gave 
me  details  of  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  Russia,  but  of  which  nothing  was 
generally  known  in  the  country  itself ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  banishment  or 
dismissal  of  some  officers  of  the  army  and 
of  certain  professors  or  students  from  uni- 
versities, or  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
or  incidents  connected  with  the  marriage 
of  a  certain  duke  against  the  czar's  orders, 
etc.  I  always  found  my  Russian  friends 
very  keen  to  know  the  contents  of  my 
English  papers,  and  on  several  occasions 
they  wrote  to  inquire  from  persons  at  the 
places  named  if  so  and  so  was  really  true, 
and  on  each  such  occasion  it  was  verified 
by  the  private  replies  received.  This  is 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Since  my  return 
to  England  I  have  regretted  to  find  several 
Englishmen  who  have  been  in  Russia 
and  are  friendly  disposed  towards  that 
country  inclined  to  show  their  friendship 
by  abuse  of  our  own,  for  the  most  part, 
admirably  and  impartially  conducted  news- 
papers, for  publishing  "all  sorts  of  non- 
sense about  Russia."  This  line  is  sure 
to  be  popular  with  many  Russians,  who 
are  often  childishly  susceptible  of  the 
criticisms  of  a  foreign  press,  and  resent 
them  with  no  less  childish  petulance  in 
some  of  their  own  journals.  I  have  al- 
ways found —  though  with  warm  feelings 
of  sympathy  for  the  Russians  —  that  any 
such  cases  which  they  took  the  trouble 
to  trace  out  were  found  to  be  based  on 
facts,  as  indicated  above. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  how  frequent  lec- 
tures about  Russia  are  now  becoming  in 
England.     Nothing  but  good  can  result 
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from  an  increased  knowJedoje  of  and  in- 
terest in  tiiat  country  and  its  kindly  peo- 
ple, struggling  to  force  their  way  into  the 
forefront  of  the  world's  civilization,  though 
in  some  respects  so  heavily  handicapped 
as  compared  with  other  nations  enjoying 
greater  individual  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. People  often  ask  me  about  bribery 
in  Russia,  and  about  Siberia.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  reflect  that  I  never  even  found  it 
expedient  to  pay  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  bribe,  and  much  less  was  asked  for  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russians  themselves 
seem  to  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  common  practice  amongst  officials  of  all 
ranks.  It  is  not  an  inviting  subject  to 
investigate. 

One  may  live  a  long  time  in  Russia  and 
hear  little  of  Siberia.  The  Russians 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a  necessity  of  their 
political  existence,  and  say  that  its  hor- 
rors are  for  the  most  part  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  never  heard  any  very  marked 
aversion  expressed  to  the  system  of  Sibe- 
rian exile,  and  any  attempt  to  elicit  expres- 
sion of  their  thoughts  about  it  always 
seemed  to  lead  them  back  to  the  two 
great  grievances  of  the  educated  middle- 
class  Russian,  viz. :  (i)  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  rigid  prohibition  of  free 
public  discussion  of  political  or  even  so- 
cial questions;  and  (2)  the  impossibility 
of  having  any  popular  or  representative 
form  of  government.  There  is  a  deep, 
widespread  conviction  that  these  must 
come  in  time.  It  is,  indeed,  the  teaching 
of  the  world's  history.  Happy  for  Russia 
if  they  come  peacefully,  as  the  princely 
gift  of  some  future  benignant  Peter  the 
Great,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  gigantic 
upheaval  of  the  whole  social  fabric  and 
government  of  the  country,  causing  a 
world-wide,  devastating,  blood-curdling 
revolution.  A  growing  impression  pre- 
vails that  Siberia  is  a  rich  country,  full  of 
promise  of  future  wealth  to  the  empire, 
which  the  railway  now  being  constructed 
will  speedily  develop. 

My  sketch  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  very  necessary 
pillar  of  Russian  autocracy,  the  police, 
without  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  last  a 
week  in  its  present  form.  The  ordinary 
police  form  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  of  late 
years  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  educated. 
Personally  I  have  always  found  them  as 
deserving  of  the  name  "the  friendly  po- 
liceman "  when  addressed  or  appealed  to 
as  in  our  own  country,  and  have  often  had 
pleasant  talks  with  some  of  them  —  excel- 
lent conversational  practice. 


There  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
police,  whose  officers  are  usually  mili- 
tary men,  two  other  branches  —  the  gen- 
darmerie or  detectives,  and  the  secret  or 
political  police.  Both  these  latter  are 
very  unpopular  ana  held  in  great  awe. 
Their  duties  may  be  expressed  in  one 
word,  "  espionage,"  and  very  well  they  do 
it,  sometimes  too  well,  indeed,  as  I  learned 
to  my  cost.  Their  numbers  are  legion, 
and  they  are  everywhere.  No  party  of 
Russians,  no  society,  feels  secure  from 
their  mysterious  presence. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  see  a  good  deal 
more  of  these  two  latter  services,  which 
are,  though  quite  distinct,  closely  united 
and  dependent  the  one  on  the  other,  than 
I  at  all  wished.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
so,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  heard  much 
of  them.  I  am  quite  sure  that  their  sus- 
picions never  fell  on  a  more  perfectly  in- 
nocent subject  than  myself,  yet  I  only  just 
escaped  being  unceremoniously  bundled 
out  of  the  empire  with  a  very  few  hours* 
notice  thanks  to  the  energetic  and  prompt 
intervention  oi  the  English  consul  and 
his  vice-consul,  with  both  of  whom  I  was 
fortunately  acquainted  and  able  to  com- 
municate before  being  expelled.  That 
intervention  obtained  for  me  as  a  great 
concession  permission  to  stay  five  or  six 
days  longer  in  the  town  I  was  in  at  the 
time,  when  I  had  to  quit,  but  might  go  on 
to  another  part  of  Russia,  and  not,  as  first 
ordered,  be  conducted  to  the  German 
frontier.  This  was  the  most  that  could  be 
allowed.  The  English  consul  wished  to 
report  the  case  to  our  government,  but 
kindly  consented  not  to  do  so  at  my  ear- 
nest request,  as  I  feared  I  should  be  re- 
called to  London  to  give  explanations, 
etc.,  and  so  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country  as  I  wished  to  do,  and  be  put 
to  considerable  extra  expense. 

It  is,  however,  too  long  a  story  to  be 
told  in  detail  here,  so  I  will  simply  say 
that  the  Russian  authorities  appear  to 
have  got  it  into  their  heads  —  how  or  why 
I  know  not  —  that  I  was  a  German  spy. 
Many  of  my  letters  were  stopped,  and  I 
was  interviewed,  followed  everywhere  by 
from  one  to  three  detectives,  and  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  had  then  lived  (three 
families)  visited  and  questioned  about  my 
movements,  habits,  objects,  character,  etc., 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months,  culmi- 
nating in  an  order,  received  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  to  leave  that  place  for  the 
German  frontier  by  the  first  train  the  next 
day,  as  just  related. 

I  devoted  the  last  three  months  of  my 
stay  in   the   country  to   travelling  about. 
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principally  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  river 
travelling  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
provided  that  one  is  a  good  sailor,  no 
doubt  the  sea  travelling  also,  for  some  of 
the  Black  Sea  steamers  are  very  comfort- 
able, and  the  Caspian  steamers  very  fair. 
Those  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  are  small,  and 
it  is  a  somewhat  dreary  and  uninteresting 
coast  all  round.  Of  the  Crimea,  with  its 
historic  battle-fields,  I  will  say  litde,  as 
they  have  so  often  been  described,  but 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  travels.  The  Alma  is  an  awk- 
ward place  to  get  at,  for  the  battle-field  is 
some  eighteen  miles  from  the  railway- 
station  of  the  name,  and  no  conveyance 
can  be  got  nearer  than  Simferopol,  which 
is  therefore  the  best  point  to  start  from. 
Considering  how  flat  the  greater  part  of 
this  country  is,  one  is  the  more  struck  by 
the  very  broken,  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground,  especially  around  where  the  battle 
of  Inkerman  was  fought.  The  easiest  and 
pleasantest  way  to  visit  this  locality  is  to 
row  up  to  the  end  of  the  "  Great  Bay,"  a 
beautiful  trip;  and  from  there  to  walk 
over  the  different  points  of  interest.  To 
the  sequestered  little  village  of  Balaclava 

—  only  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Sevastopol 

—  nestling  to  one  side  of  the  pretty,  small, 
peaceful,  land-locked  bay,  with  its  steep 
cliffs,  and  also  to  the  cemeteries  (except 
the  Russian  and  Jewish  cemeteries,  which 
lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Bay, 
which  should  be  crossed  by  boat,  and  then 
walking),  and  to  the  Malakhov  and  the  Re- 
dan, it  is  best  to  drive,  and  then  to  examine 
them  on  foot  with  a  guide.  Sevastopol, 
in  spite  of  its  surrounding  dry,  burnt-up- 
looking  hills,  is  a  pretty  place,  with  its 
admirable  harbor,  comfortable  hotels,  a 
fair  though  small  public  garden,  some 
good  buildings,  and  an  interesting  military 
museum.  But  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
the  Crimea  is  the  little  seaside  town  of 
Yalta,  now  a  fashionable  health-resort.  Its 
appearance  from  the  sea  as  you  enter  the 
picturesque  little  semicircular  harbor  is 
exceedingly  pleasing.  Behind  the  town 
rises  a  striking-looking  steep  hill,  here 
and  there  luxuriantly  wooded,  with  lesser 
elevations  on  each  side  running  down  to 
the  sea.  There  are  several  excellent  ho- 
tels and  a  pretty  public  garden.  Behind 
the  main  street,  and  extending  far  up  the 
hillsides,  nearly  every  house  seems  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  garden,  or  trees,  or 
vineyard  about  it,  and  the  general  effect  is 
indescribably  pretty  as  viewed  from  the 
harbor.  There  are  some  beautiful  walks 
and  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  and  very 


fair  conveyances  or  carriages.  It  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  honeymoon. 

Leaving  the  Crimea  I  spent  ten  days  at 
different  places  along  the  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  Taganrog  is  the  principal  town, 
and  both  this  and  Berdiansk  have  fine 
large  public  gardens.  The  most  notice- 
able thing  about  Taganrog  is  that,  in  July 
at  all  events,  the  ladies  wear  no  hats.  In 
Russia  people  generally  dine  between 
three  and  five,  and  usually  go  out  after 
this  meal,  and  it  was  then  quite  the  excep- 
tion to  meet  any  lady  with  a  hat  on,  though 
a  few  threw  light  shawls  over  their  heads. 
The  general  effect  was  very  pleasing. 

I  must  hasten  on  to  that  country  of  wild 
hill  beauty,  the  Caucasus,  where  I  spent 
about  six  weeks  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  great  mountain 
range  of  that  name,  between  Vladikavkaz, 
Tifiis,  and  Baku.  If  we  ever  have  the 
misfortune  to  have  to  fight  Russia,  it  is 
on  the  Caucasus  that  we  could  most  effec- 
tively make  impression;  and  alike  in 
pleasantness  of  climate,  in  fertility  of  soil, 
and  abundance  of  mineral  and  natural 
wealth,  in  vulnerability  to  attack,  in  its 
distance  from  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and, 
lastly,  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  among 
the  many  different  tribes  inhabiting  the 
mountain  range  of  love  or  loyalty  to  Rus- 
sia, in  all  these  there  seem  reasons  for 
regarding  the  Caucasus  as  a  future  and 
much  more  decisively  successful  "  Cri- 
mea." If  by  any  effort  we  could  wrest 
that  rich  province  from  Russia,  we  should 
then  indeed  "command  the  highroad  to 
India; "the  Russian  Asiatic  army,  num- 
bering more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  that  which  threatens  India, 
would  be  cut  off  in  rear,  with  the  Caspian 
Sea  between  us  and  them;  while  Persia 
would  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  her 
northern  neighbor.  If  we,  assisted  by  the 
Turks  or  other  ally,  could  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, from  Ekaterinodar  to  Vladikavkaz 
(the  former  being  connected  by  rail  with 
the  small  Black  Sea  port  of  Novorossiski, 
fifty  miles  distant,  as  well  as  with  Vladi- 
kavkaz), to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
great  highroad  across  the  mountain  range 
to  Tifiis,  while  the  Turks,  assisted  by  us, 
attacked  the  Tifiis  or  southern  side,  and 
our  fleet  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the 
Black  Sea,  I  believe  we  should  effectually 
settle  the  Eastern  question  to  our  satis- 
faction and  the  world's  gain,  and  acquire  a 
most  beautiful  and  rich  country.  This 
would  be  an  object  worth  fighting  for. 

The  grand  road  across  the  great  chain 
of   the    Caucasus    from  Vladikavkaz    to 
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Tiflis  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  long;,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
From  time  immemorial  this  has  been  the 
great  highway  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  present  road  is 
a  striking  instance  of  engineering  triumph 
over  great  natural  difficulties,  and  abounds 
at  every  turn  with  magnificent  scenery  and 
relics  of  past  history.  Here  and  there 
along  the  road  are  some  excellent  mineral 
springs.  A  very  small  but  powerful  fort 
at  one  part  of  it  commands  the  pass  on 
both  sides  ;  indeed,  I  think  the  pass  or 
road  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  would 
be  impregnable  at  any  point,  or  very  easily 
made  so,  from  any  foe,  until  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  mountaineers  had  been 
secured,  but  it  could  be  closed  at  both 
ends  and  its  defenders  starved  out  with 
little  difficulty  as  long  as  we  commanded 
both  Tiflis  and  Vladikavkaz.  The  road 
passes  within  a  few  miles  of  that  splendid 
and  majestic  mountain  (over  sixteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  high),  Kazbek, 
which  is  said  to  be  about  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc.  I  attempted  its  ascent  twice, 
but  the  local  inhabitants  say  that  no  one 
has  ever  quite  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit.  Just  below  the  great  mountain 
and  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
halting  station  (where  there  is  a  fair  inn, 
as  all  along  this  road  at  intervals  of  from 
nine  to  sixteen  miles),  on  the  summit  of  a 
curious  hill,  stands  a  church  of  unknown 
antiquity,  but  said  to  be  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian church  known  still  standing.  It  is, 
though  small,  very  striking  both  from  its 
unique  position  and  its  curiously  massive 
architecture.  The  local  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Gruzins,  one  of  the  largest  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Caucasus,  whose  Christian- 
ity is  a  curious  mixture  of  Mahomedanism 
and  Christianity.  To  them  this  church 
belongs. 

But  the  Caucasus  abounds  in  interest 
and  traces  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  single  magazine 
artic)'='.  to  deal  with,  and  I  therefore  hasten 
on  to  Tiflis.  This  city  of  gardens,  with 
its  unattractive  and  dirty  river  and  its 
teeming  mixture  of  races,  is  more  pictur- 
esque than  pleasant,  at  any  rate  in  August, 
when  the  heat  is  very  considerable ; 
grapes  abound  everywhere,  and  may  be 
bought  at  about  three  half-pence  a  pound 
in  August,  and  the  poorest  peasants  may 
be  seen  everywhere  eating  this  excellent 
fruit.  The  country  between  Tiflis  and 
Baku  grows  less  and  less  attractive  as  you 
near  the  latter  town  and  the  hills  recede 
from  the  view.     Situated  on  the  shore  of 


the  Caspian  Sea,  Baku  is  the  windiest, 
sandiest^  most  unpleasantly  odoriferous 
town  th^  I  have  ever  visited.  The  name, 
I  believe,  means  "a  blow  of  the  wind," 
and  is  most  apt.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try consists  for  the  most  part  of  bare  sand- 
hillocks  or  plains,  and  nothing  but  a  keen 
desire  to  see  how  the  naphtha  is  worked 
could  induce  one  to  linger  long  in  it. 

From  Baku  to  Astrakhan  is  about  two 
days  by  steamer,  stopping  ^«  route  at  Der- 
band  and  Petrovsk,  both  pretty  places ; 
but  the  Caspian  Sea  lacks  good  harbors, 
and  its  commerce  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  trip  up  the  Volga  from 
Astrakhan  to  Nijni  Novgorod  is  interest- 
ing; the  steamers  plying  up  and  down 
are  innumerable,  and  many  of  them  are 
simply  luxurious  in  point  of  accommoda- 
tion and  food.  The  scenery  is  nothing 
to  speak  of,  but  the  towns  are  interesting, 
and  some  of  them,  as  Nijni  Novgorod,  are 
very  pretty  as  viewed  from  the  steamer. 
They  do  not,  however,  as  a  rule,  improve 
in  this  respect  on  closer  inspection.  But, 
indeed,  in  every  town  or  village  through- 
out the  country  the  church  or  churches 
add  much  to  their  picturesque  appearance. 
They  are  often  made  more  conspicuous  by 
the  prevalence  of  gilt,  sometimes  entirely 
covering  the  large  central  dome  and  spire 
of  the  building,  and  they  generally  occupy 
the  most  prominent  situations  in  the  town  ; 
others,  again,  have  bright  blue  or  green 
colored  domes,  perhaps  dotted  with  gilt 
points  or  stars,  and  often  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  saints  or  Bible  scenes  are  painted 
outside  at  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
The  churches,  too,  have  very  fine  peals  of 
bells  of  a  size  rarely  seen  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  exceedingly  sweet  tone.  To 
a  West  European  eye,  however,  all  this 
bright  coloring,  and  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  with  its  dome  and 
surrounding  minarets,  seem  more  Oriental 
than  Occidental. 

The  great  fair  was  going  on  when  I  was 
at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  like  every  one  else 
who  has  visited  it  of  late  years,  I  was  dis- 
appointed with  it.  From  this  point  my 
travels  lay  through  the  larger  central  cities 
of  the  empire,  which  are  too  well  known 
to  require  mention. 

Very  great  has  been  the  interest  to  me 
of  seeing  this  country  and  its  various 
types  of  inhabitants,  and  I  cannot  be  too 
thankful  that  I  utilized  the  last  three 
months  of  my  sojourn  in  the  country  to 
travel  about  as  much  as  possible.  The 
Caucasus  alone  richly  repays  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  visit.  I  have  seen  many 
parts  of  the  globe  — from  the  East  to  the 
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West  Indies,  from  America  to  the  borders 
of  tiie  Celestial  Empire,  from  South  Africa 
to  Russia  —  and  on  the  whole,  for  charm 
and  beauty  of  nature  and  for  interesting 
variety  of  races,  I  give  the  palm  to  the 
Caucasus.  Of  the  strange  medley  of  cos- 
tumes which  the  world's  panorama  reveals, 
I  think  none  exceed  in  picturesque 
quaintness,  at  once  becoming  and  exceed- 
ingly convenient,  the  dress  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Circassian  costume." 
Having  worn  it  in  the  country  itself, 
riding,  walking,  and  mountain  climbing,  I 
may  claim  to  have  tested  its  convenience. 
Heartily  do  I  advise  any  one  to  whom 
it  falls,  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing this  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  czar 
of  all  the  Russias. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE    ROW  TILLY  GIRL. 

"  He  is  either  hirasell  a  devil  frae  hell, 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be." 


This  day,  ransacking  among  my  old 
deed-boxes,  it  all  came  back  to  me  —  that 
story  of  Kate  Coulter  — as  some  in  cities 
have  told  me  that  their  countryside  will 
rise  with  the  opening  of  a  book  upon  a 
faded  hedge-leaf.  For  myself,  not  being  a 
townsman,  except  in  so  far  as  I  belong  to 
Riverton,  which  some  upsetting  bodies  in 
it  would  fain  call  a  town,  I  could  never 
know  that  feeling.  When  I  studied  the 
law  in  Edinburgh  I  lodged  down  in  Pilrig 
way,  which  was  as  good  as  living  in  the 
country  ;  although  from  my  high-up  win- 
dows, looking  over  to  the  hills  of  Fife 
(which  1  did  just  as  often  as  I  could),  I 
felt  the  masts  in  the  Firth  coming  be- 
tween me  and  them  like  to  make  me  play 
the  traitor,  so  able  were  they  to  quicken 
even  my  peaceful  inclination  to  a  longing 
for  the  wide  worlds  they  sailed  to.  But  I 
went  back  to  Riverton  early,  —  it  was  at 
the  August  Market  before  Robert  Lear- 
mont  was  given  out  as  dead,  —  and,  maybe, 
in  its  little  compass  have  seen  as  many  of 
the  tangled  and  the  crooked  things  of  life, 
as  the  most  venturesome;  and  since  then 
I  have  not  wakened  ten  mornings  together 
upon  any  sight  but  the  uplands  towards 
the  coast  and,  against  them,  the  tree-tops, 
now  bare,  now  cosy;  except,  indeed,  in 
my  honeymoon  which  we  spent  in  Lon- 
don, putting  up  at  the  Tavistock,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Tosh  (although  I 
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must  say  he  never  recommended  the  mar- 
riage), and  rubbing  our  eyes  of  a  morn- 
ing, to  a  terrible  Babel  of  sound  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  worse  than  the  cawing  of 
the  rooks  at  my  own  back  door  here. 

Tosh  and  Shirr  a,.  Writers,  has  been 
upon  the  office  door  for  thirty  years  and 
more,  although  Mr.  Tosh  was  carried  off 
with  a  blood-poisoning  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  left  neither  son  nor  heir  to 
share  with  me  in  the  business,  but  just  his 
name  that  has  outlived  his  memory.  In 
the  days  I  am  writing  of  I  was  only  Mr. 
Tosh's  clerk ;  but,  being  his  sister's  son, 
I  knew  his  affairs,  and  other  peoples',  as 
well  as  he  did  himself.  That  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  for  Michael  Tosh  was  a  big 
man  in  these  days  —  indeed,  the  biggest 
man  in  the  place  unless  you  share  Mr. 
Henry  Anderson's  opinion  of  himself  — 
holding  the  confidences  of  all  the  gentry 
for  miles  around,  and  down  even  to  St. 
Brise  and  the  villages  on  the  coast,  forby 
being  consulted  by  lesser  folks  of  all  de- 
gree, as  you  could  have  seen  for  yourself 
if  you  had  had  my  place  in  the  waiting- 
room  on  a  term  day.  In  one  way  it's  the 
same  now;  but  it  is  more  a  matter  of  ex- 
change and  less  an  honorable  confidence 
between  lawyer  and  client  than  it  was 
when  those  titles  and  bonds  were  drawn, 
which,  yellow  and  faded,  I  found  to-day 
in  the  Learmont  deed-box. 

John  Learmont  was  a  sprig  of  a  very 
slender  branch  of  a  family  once  mighty  in 
the  east  end  of  the  county.  There  was  an 
ancestor  whom  a  righteous  man  in  the 
Scots  Kirk  called  the  "Frenchiest,  Ital- 
ianest,  jolly  gentleman,"  meaning  that  as 
a  reproach,  and  John  Learmont,  I  have 
heard,  was  not  slow  to  take  after  him  in 
some  of  his  ways.  He  sailed  to  India  and 
took  a  woman  of  the  country,  a  proceed- 
ing which  had  nothing  uncommon  about 
it  except  that  he  married  her.  And  Mimi 
—  that  was  how  he  called  her,  and  how 
she  signed  her  name  neatly  enough  to 
these  papers  —  Mimi  bore  him  a  child,  a 
boy,  that  grew  up  with  no  more  color  than 
any  Scotch  laird  would  be  proud  of  in  his 
son.  In  course  of  time  the  father  died, 
and  the  widow  and  her  boy  Robert  turned 
to  Learmont's  county  of  Fife,  and  settled 
at  Hawfield. 

Even  for  a  dark  woman,  Mrs.  Learmont 
had  no  beauty.  She  was  small  and  squat, 
and  without  comeliness  of  feature.  But 
she  had  spirit ;  and  that,  I  fancy,  was  why 
Learmont  had  come  to  fancy  her  and  ulti- 
mately to  marry  her.  Being  highly  edu- 
cated among  her  own  people,  and  nimble 
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in  her  wits  as  well,  she  had  drunk  in  the 
glorious  traditions  of  England  till  they 
fired  her  blood  like  wine.  She  was 
prouder  of  them  than  ever  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  shared  them  with  her  hus- 
band instead  of  craving  some  little  title  to 
them  through  him.  In  that  pride  she 
nurtured  the  lad,  sensitive  enough,  her- 
self, to  any  look  or  word  of  color  thrown 
at  her  ;  and  a  very  she-devil  if  it  were  cast 
up  against  her  boy.  He  little  deserved 
having  it  cast  up  to  him,  being,  as  I  have 
said,  bronzed  only  as  a  white  face  ought 
to  be  by  laughing  in  the  eyes  of  the  sun. 
With  this  he  had  a  lithe  Indian  build,  that 
set  him  in  the  forefront  of  his  fellows  for 
feats  of  limb,  in  the  days  when  he  chased 
the  young  horses,  with  the  shepherds' 
sons,  in  the  grass-parks  round  Hawfield, 
and  later  at  his  school  in  England  and 
when  he  joined  his  regiment.  His  mother 
watched  this,  and  stroked  and  fingered 
the  proud  nature  with  which  he  had 
clothed  himself,  feeling  its  texture  con- 
stantly and  trying  its  wear,  and  scarce 
able  to  bear  her  heart  beating  with  the 
consciousness  of  what  she  thought  was 
her  husband's  race  in  her  boy.  1  do  not 
speak  from  knowledge  of  him,  but  only 
gather  what  threads  have  come  to  me  to  a 
pattern.  It  may  well  be  that  he  was  a 
battleground  of  races.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  a  look  from  beneath  the  black  eye- 
brows that  at  times  was  frank  and  win- 
ning, and  at  others  full  of  a  cunning  at 
which  the  country  louts  wondered  and  felt 
creepy;  at  all  times  telling  of  the  pride 
swelling  the  delicate  nostril  that  had  not  a 
trace  of  his  mother's  race,  drawing  the 
curves  of  the  mouth  taut  as  a  bow  high- 
strung,  and  letting  his  head  play  freely  on 
his  shoulders  like  a  strong  man  that  feels 
his  foothold  on  the  rock.  All  this  we 
might  have  noticed  when  he  came  home 
in  the  summer  and  again  at  Christmas, 
and  sometimes  between  ;  and  it  was  the 
very  devil  to  any  woman  that  he  looked 
on,  if  she  looked  on  him  again. 

Now,  from  Riverton  to  Hawfield  the 
road  runs  through  Denbrae  and  sharply  to 
the  right,  westwards,  until,  a  mile  farther 
on,  you  come  to  the  first  stone  pillars  at 
the  end  of  the  Hawfield  Avenue.  Pres- 
ently the  road  doubles  back  on  John 
Coulter's  farm  ;  but  the  nearest  way  thither 
from  Denbrae  village  is  on  the  north  side, 
where  issues  a  cart-track  that,  winding 
round  plantations  and  through  acres  of 
fern  and  whin,  creeps  to  the  upland  farm 
of  Row'tilly.  The  proper  name  of  the 
farm,  indeed,  is  Rowantilly,  and  one  does 
not  need  to  ask  why  if,  on  a  summer  day, 


he  climb  the  steep  path  to  it.  The  woods 
are  fringed  with  rowan-trees  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  townsman  or  a  stranger 
arrives  at  the  steading  with  hat  or  belt 
unadorned  with  the  clusters  of  red  berries. 
Theirs,  however,  is  the  only  color  in  the 
landscape.  The  woods  are  gaunt.  The 
outlines  of  the  little  hills  are  not  majestic, 
or  even  tender.  The  farmhouse  is  a  plain, 
two-storied  building,  coom-ceiled.  The 
wooden  porch  faces  the  hill,  and  in  front 
of  it  there  is  a  green  park  girded  on  every 
side  (save  that  on  which  the  burn  rushes 
when  there  is  a  spate  on  the  hills)  by  a 
garden  of  vegetables  and  fruit-bushes. 
The  stackyard  at  the  back  of  the  house 
wanders  among  byres  and  stables  and 
corn-lofts.  The  very  fields  around  are 
unkindly,  and  the  rock  crops  quickly  to 
their  surface.  All  this  you  will  find  as  I 
have  written  it  down,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  cover  the  three  miles  out  from 
Riverton  to  Row'tilly  ;  and  it  was  the  same 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Learmont 
lived  at  Hawfield,  and  John  Coulter  farmed 
her  twenty  acres  along  with  his  two  hun- 
dred acres  in  Row'tilly. 

That  year  Robert  Learmont  remained 
at  Hawfield  late  into  the  autumn.  He  was 
there  at  the  Row'tilly  harvesting.  Har- 
vest was  always  late,  the  land  being  high 
and  silly  ;  and  it  was  especially  late  that 
season,  as  Nell  Coulter  had  occasion  to 
remember,  for  her  marriage  with  Dave 
Sturrock,  the  Denbrae  baker,  could  not 
come  off  until  the  last  sheaf  was  stacked. 
One  day,  when  there  was  a  sweltering  heat 
for  that  time  of  year,  and  just  about  the 
dinner  hour,  Robert  Learmont  came  across 
the  field  among  the  stooks.  Now,  a  field 
that  is  cutting  is  sacred  to  the  shearers, 
and  whoso  trespasses  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  "  bengie  ;  "  that  is,  he  (or.  she,  for 
that  part  of  it),  may  be  seized  by  heel  and 
crop,  and  bumped  upon  the  stubble  until 
he,  or  she,  is  tender,  unless  there  is  a 
compounding  with  money  for  an  exercise 
few  have  a  mind  to.  Accordingly,  when 
the  word  went  round  the  field  of  Robert's 
presence  in  it,  they  converged  on  him, 
and  would  have  seized  him,  I  dare  say, 
for  he  was  not  one  to  send  a  coin  on  a 
fist's  errand.  But  at  the  moment  his  eye 
fell  on  Kate  Coulter,  who  had  come  run- 
ning, with  her  arms  full  of  the  shearers' 
bread,  when  she  saw  the  workpeople 
crowding  to  one  spot.  For  all  that  her 
eyes  were  young  and  inquisitive,  she  had 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  as  was  more  plainly 
seen  now  that  she  had  come  to  a  stop, 
with  her  b'^som  heaving  on  her  long 
breaths;  he       lark    eyes    shining    under 
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lashes  blacker  than  Robert's  own,  and  all 
the  ripeness  of  her  lips  and  throat  show- 
ing in  the  sunlight. 

He  took  a  crown-piece  from  his  pocket, 
passed  through  the  brown  arms  still 
arched  to  throw  him,  and  pressed  the 
coin  between  her  fingers  as,  well  apart, 
they  clasped  her  burden.  With  that  he 
looked  through  the  warm  haze  of  her  face 
into  her  eyes,  and  held  them  for  a  second, 
without  saying  a  word,  so  far  as  they  could 
see.  I  suppose  she  did  not  hate  him, 
even  then,  nor  had  cause  to.  But  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  a  woman's  self- 
protection  is  a  cruel  business  at  the  best. 
The  ammunition  of  her  defence  differs 
from  that  of  men  as  dynamite  differs  from 
gunpowder;  his  leaving  no  more  than  the 
dirt  of  battle  at  the  most;  hers  often 
shattering  herself.  She  dropped  her  load  ; 
he  could  see  a  squall  of  anger  sweep  across 
her  face;  and  even  as  he  thought  it  won- 
derful—  that  change  in  her — the  silver- 
piece  stung  him,  flung  full  on  his  cheek 
with  all  the  force  of  the  country  girl's 
wrath.  Stooping  to  hide  the  shot  of  pain 
in  his  eyes,  he  picked  up  the  crown,  to 
have  pocketed  it  with  a  compliment,  no 
doubt;  but  Kate,  when  he  looked  for  her, 
was  striding  across  the  field  to  Row'tilly. 
He  spun  the  coin  high  in  the  air  —  an  ac- 
tion like  a  sneer  —  and  with  his  face 
burning  round  the  inflamed  spot,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  workers,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  to  Denbrae. 

Among  the  farm  servants  it  was  the 
talk  of  days  how  the  "maister's  dochter" 
had  served  young  Learmont;  and  many, 
when  they  passed  him  on  the  road,  were 
curious  enough  to  hold  to  the  right  and 
look  for  the  red  spot  still  visible  on  his 
left  cheek.  By  the  time  the  tale  was  old 
on  their  lips,  Robert  had  held  Kate  in  his 
arms  and  she  had  kissed  that  scar.  How, 
when,  where  they  met,  no  one  ever  told 
me,  and  I  believe  no  one  ever  knew.  But 
there  was  no  lack  of  occasion,  with  the 
harvest  carried  on  under  the  moon,  and 
Kate  going  to  and  fro  between  the  farm- 
house and  the  field,  and  Robert  with  such 
a  way  with  women,  as  every  one  knew. 
He  was  back  again  in  spring  ;  and  in  the 
summer  — a  flying  visit  (to  see  Kate,  he 
said)  before  he  set  out  for  the  front;  and 
Kate  —  the  proud,  reticent  girl  whom 
Tarn  Sturrock  worshipped  from  afar  — 
yielded  to  him  with  the  wonderful  yield- 
ing of  women. 

II. 
I  WELL  remember  that^^unday  morn- 
ing when  Michael  Tosh  .      ^ed  the  win- 
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dow  —  it  was  my  father's  window  then  — 
and  caused  us  to  rise  all  together,  knowing 
that  something  very  important  must  ac- 
count for  such  a  precise  man  going  out  of 
his  order.  Mr.  Tosh  shook  hands  with 
my  father  first,  as  his  way  was  ever. 
There  were  some  folks  who  said  that  my 
mother,  being  Mr.  Tosh's  sister,  might 
have  looked  higher  than  plain  Mr.  Shirra 
in  the  excise.  Mr.  Tosh  never  showed 
that  that  was  in  his  mind,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  was  there.  Being  a  proud  man, 
with  a  shrewd  eye,  he  knew  that  that  kind 
of  pride  looked  best  when  it  was  saddled 
and  ridden. 

That  morning  he  said  to  me,  passing 
over  these  civilities  with  something  of 
perfunctoriness, — 

"  Put  on  your  shoes,  David.  I'll  want 
ye  this  forenoon.  It's  an  errand  o'  neces- 
sity if  not  o'  mercy,"  he  said,  turning  to 
my  father,  who  was  very  particular  in  the 
ways  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  "an'  the 
kirk  maun  hang  in  the  head  o't,  this  day.'* 

When  we  got  out  on  the  road,  — 

"There's  news  come  with  the  coach 
this  morning  that  Robert  Learmont's 
killed  at  the  Redan,"  he  said.  "The 
guard's  blowing  it  about  like  a  blast  on 
his  tooter,  an'  we  maun  break  it  up  at 
Hawfield  before  it  gets  there  on  coarse 
tongues." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  against 
the  grain  in  him,  this  errand,  and  that  my 
company  was  just  for  company's  sake. 
It's  a  sore  business  dealing  out  fortune's 
blows,  even  if  you  know  your  stroke  will 
be  lighter  than  most.  Old  Michael  knew 
what  the  blow  would  be  to  the  woman  the 
roots  of  whose  life  were  dug  into  that 
body  that  maybe  by  this  time  was  long 
shuffled  underground.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  shirk  his  duty. 

We  reached  Denbrae  when  the  bells 
were  ringing  in,  and  saw  the  folks  popping 
into  the  kirk,  for  all  the  world  like  rabbits 
into  their  burrows.  We  had  passed  into 
the  Hawfield  road  when  the  Hawfield  dog- 
cart came  rattling  along  it,  and  Mathie 
Oliver,  the  coachman,  looking  in  a  terrible 
way. 

"Good-morning,  Matthew,"  said  Mr. 
Tosh,  holding  up  his  hand  no  higher  than 
his  waist-belt,  as  if  that  was  high  enough 
to  stop  a  coachman.  But  Mathie's  words 
tossed  up  the  old  man's  gentleness  as 
you've  seen  wind  toss  the  fallen  leaves. 

"  Heist  ye.  Mister  Tosh,"  said  he.  "  I'm 
awa'  for  the  doctor.  There's  news  come 
o'  young  Robert's  death  in  the  Crimee, 
and  the  auld  lady  is  taking  on  something 
awfu'." 
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I  could  see  disgust  at  the  turn  of  affairs 
creeping  up  to  Mr.  Tosh's  eyes  Iil<e  a 
sickness. 

"Who  —  who  was  it  carried  the  news 
to  Hawfield?"  he  asked. 

"  Mister  Hendry  Anderson  cam  running 
out  an  hour  syne,  and  tell't  's " 

"Oh,  yes.!  Matthew  Oliver,"  replied 
Mr.  Tosh,  very  precisely,  turning  on  his 
heel.  "Oh,  yes!  Hairy  Anderson  was 
always  such  a  par//cular  demned  ass  ! " 

With  that  he  set  his  feet  again  into  the 
Riverton  road,  leaving  me  to  follow.  And 
at  the  bend  where  the  Row'tilly  pathway 
runs  into  it,  I  could  see  Kate  Coulter  hur- 
rying down  it,  late  for  the  kirk.  I  looked 
to  have  walked  the  few  steps  to  the  kirk- 
gate  with  her.  Most  lads  round  about 
were  drawn  to  the  Row'tilly  girl,  less  for 
her  beauty  than  because  of  her  holding- 
back,  proud  ways ;  but  Kate  hung  in  the 
road  —  because  she  saw  my  company,  I 
said  to  myself,  with  what  would  have  been 
vanity  had  I  believed  it.  And  Michael 
Tosh  calling  me  alongside  of  him,  I  fell 
into  his  short  steps  again,  and  so  went 
home  thinking  of  how  the  day's  business 
had  fallen  out,  and  never  dreaming  that  I 
was  turning  my  back  on  the  end  of  it. 

But  it  was  so,  as  you  shall  hear  pres- 
ently. So  far,  I  have  told  what  I  can 
vouch  for  with  my  own  eyes  and  ears. 
The  rest  is  a  tale  patched  like  these  new- 
fangled counterpanes;  pieced  out  of  the 
odds  and  ends  of  folk's  talk,  and  remnants 
of  gossip,  without  any  very  certain  pat- 
tern, but  with  the  suggestion  of  many. 
There's  a  very  brisk  lad  that  brings  his 
paint-box  down  the  burnside  every  sum- 
mer, who  says  that  that's  the  kernel  of 
art,  and  calls  himself  a  Whistlerite,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  Perhaps  it  pleases 
some  folk  to  pay  their  money  and  take 
their  choice.  For  my  part  I  would  not 
buy  a  picture  like  a  pig  in  a  pock,  and 
have  one  man  say  it  was  the  sun  that  hung 
in  the  heaven,  and  another  that  it  was  the 
moon ;  or  worse,  as  I  have  seen  happen 
with  this  young  birkie's  own  canvases, 
have  whole  five  men  examine  it,  and  not 
one  of  them  with  more  than  an  opinion 
which  was  the  right  end  on.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  art,  which  seems  to  me  a  high- 
falutin'  title  taken  by  a  thing  that's  not 
very  sure  of  its  own  merit.  I  have  only  a 
story  to  tell  as  plainly  as  it  >  <o  '  '  known 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  i...^,  if,  when 
you  have  heard  them,  you  wonder  how  so 
many  things  could  come  within  one  man's 
ken,  remember  I  have  attended  at  many 
deathbeds.      Besides,   we    are  a  simple. 


gossiping  people,  and  were  even  more  so 
in  those  days;  so  that  when  all  had  come 
and  gone,  many  remembered  what  Lear- 
mont  said,  and  what  Kate,  and  what  Tam 
Sturrock  ;  and  told  the  sayings  again. 

When  the  congregation  gathered  in 
Denbrae  kirkyard  for  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice the  bits  of  the  morning's  news  were 
put  together.  Some  declared  that  Mrs. 
Learmont  had  it  by  word  of  mouth  passed 
on  from  the  coast  by  the  coach,  others 
that  it  came  by  letter.  Both  were  right. 
We  know  the  amount  of  truth  that  was  in 
the  word-o'-mouth  story,  and  Mrs.  Lear- 
mont did  get  a  letter.  But  of  all  the  intri- 
cate things  in  life  this  is  the  saddest: 
that  it  is  not  the  truth  of  a  thing  that  is 
going  to  be  of  much  use  to  you,  but  the 
knowing  it  true.  The  Denbrae  gossips 
had  learned  nothing  when  they  had  not 
learned  that  the  word  in  the  letter  can- 
celled Henry  Anderson's,  and  told  how 
Robert  Learmont  had  a  wound  indeed,  but 
not  a  deadly  one.  We  found  that  out 
when  it  was  too  late.  What  we  shall  never 
find  out  (although  I  have  no  doubt  on  the 
point)  is,  when  Mrs.  Learmont  learned  it; 
whether  or  not  she  had  read  that  letter 
before  she  saw  Kate. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  Row'tilly  family 
to  spend  the  interval  between  sermons  at 
Dave  Sturrock's,  supping  their  broth  there 
instead  of  at  the  farm  ;  a  good  arrangement 
for  people  who  had  no  leisure  for  visiting 
on  week-days.  It  gave  time  for  Kate  and 
her  mother  to  inspect  Nell's  bairn,  and 
for  Row'tilly  to  advise  Dave  on  his  game 
bantams  —  occupations  full  of  digestive 
restfulness  and  not  likely  to  drive  away 
the  afternoon's  sleep.  This  day,  however, 
Mr.  Coulter  and  his  wife  being  absent, 
Dave  got  through  his  pipe  sooner  than 
usual;  and  he  and  Nell  and  Kate  arrived 
at  the  kirk  in  plenty  of  time  to  join  the 
groups  that  gathered  to  talk  of  crops  and 
cattle,  and  the  dead  on  whose  fiat  grave- 
stones they  were  sitting.  Tam  Sturrock 
was  never  behind  in  seeing  Kate's  arrival; 
and  it  was  he  who  told  her  the  news  of 
Robert's  death. 

"Wha  had  ye  this  from?"  she  said 
quietly. 

She  was  gone  all  pale  below  her  dark 
skin,  as  Tam  might  have  seen  if  he  had 
not  been  the  honestest  man  that  ever 
stepped,  with  the  dullest  eye  that  ever 
worked  in  an  honest  man's  face.  He  was 
not  like  his  brother  Dave,  who  was  born 
pawky. 

"  It  was  Jeems  Patton's  wife  tell'd  me," 
he  said  ;  "and  she  got  it  from  her  guid- 
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man,  who  met  Sandy  Milne  as  he  was 
coming  from  mending  the  coke-fire  at  his 
maut  barns." 

"  I  daursay  that's  enough  voucher  for 
the  truth  o't,"  said  Kate,  the  catch  in  her 
throat  making  a  chirrup  in  her  voice, 
which  Tam,  with  the  pitiful  conceit  of 
men,  mistook  for  the  mirth  of  a  woman, 
who  is  not  ill-pleased  to  be  talking  to  a 
man.  With  that  she  walked  into  the  kirk 
and  forward  to  the  Row'tilly  pew. 

Denbrae  church  is  old  and  dingy,  with 
very  deep  seats,  from  which  to  see  the 
preacher  is  to  strain  the  neck  over  the 
book-boards.  The  occupants  of  neighbor- 
ing pews  are  hid  from  one  another.  Tam, 
who  sat  with  his  brother  at  the  back  of 
the  kirk  —  a  position  full  of  all  advantage, 
except  that  of  having  a  sight  of  the  clock, 
whose  old,  yellow  face  beamed  from  the 
front  of  the  gallery  benignant  with  hope 
—  gazed  at  the  Bibles  before  him  as  if  at 
any  moment  they  might  fade  from  sight 
and  display  to  his  rapturous  eyes  the 
flower  in  Kate's  bonnet.  That  was  all  of 
her  that  peeped  above  the  Row'tilly  pew. 
Jean's  bonnet-crown  was  never  so  fasci- 
nating as  on  that  day  ;  and  so  Tam  thought 
as  the  preacher  thumped  his  Bible  in  the 
interests  of  an  overruling  Providence. 
That  is  a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which  va- 
ries a  great  deal  with  how  the  world  is 
using  the  hearer  of  it.  Tam,  if  he  heard 
it  at  all,  was  doubtless  seeing  in  the  two 
miles  of  hill  and  bracken  that  was  Kate's 
road  home,  and  in  the  want  of  her  father's 
and  her  mother's  company,  an  illustration 
of  it ;  and  wondering  if  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  apply  it.  But  the  sermon  was  not 
finished  when  the  gloaming  clouded  the 
little  windows;  and  the  minister,  pausing, 
said,  — 

"  It's  time  the  upland  folk  were  getting 
away  home;  it's  falling  dark." 

It  was  a  usual  enough  intimation  on 
winter  Sunday  afternoons ;  and  scarce  a 
sleeper  was  disturbed  by  the  silence  as 
Kate,  and  here  and  there  a  ploughman  or 
a  cottager  from  the  hills,  emerged  from 
their  pews.  But  Tam,  his  afternoon's 
ambitions  at  all  the  portholes  of  his  sense, 
was  for  stealing  out  too,  when  Dave  caught 
his  coat-tails,  and  pulled  him  down. 

"Sit  quiet,  ye  nowt!"he  whispered. 
"  It's  just  the  Row'tilly  fowk."  And  he 
held  him  fast  as  Kate  and  his  opportunity 
passed  by. 

Clear  of  the  village,  Kate  was  running. 
The  ploughmen  in  her  wake  on  the  Row'- 
tilly road  saw  her  run  up  the  first  brae,  and 
said,  "Has  Row'tilly  a  cow  in  calf  the 
now?"  trying  thus  to  account  for  the  girl's 


haste  and  the  farmer's  absence.  They 
thought  it  strange,  too,  that  the  darkness 
should  fall  so  quickly  that  they  did  not 
see  her  round  the  farther  bend.  But  Kate 
never  rounded  it.  She  struck  across 
country  for  Hawfield.  She  was  still  run- 
ning when  Rab  Cuick  saw  her  at  the  Silver 
Wood.  So  he  said.  He  is  a  disinterested 
liar,  I  admit,  and  would  have  made  her 
run  although  her  walking  would  not  have 
told  against  his  own  ends.  But  on  this 
occasion  I  could  well  believe  him.  When 
Christian  Baxter  opened  the  Hawfield  door 
to  Kate,  the  hall  clock  was  striking  four, 
and  before  she  had  closed  it  she  heard 
the  far-off  Denbrae  bell  sounding  across 
the  fields.  Therefore  the  girl  must  have 
covered  those  two  miles  and  three-quarters 
of  field-ridge  and  stubble  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  I  have  had  dealings  with  Chris- 
tian Baxter  since  then,  and  have  often 
probed  her  memory;  but  if  there  was 
anything  more  hidden  there  I  never  hit  it. 
She  let  Kate  in  because  there  was  urgency 
in  her  tones.  She  carried  her  to  Mrs. 
Learmont's  room,  and  Mrs.  Learmont  was 
as  calm  as  a  pie.  These  are  Christian's 
own  words ;  and  she  said,  moreover,  that 
for  the  hour  the  two  women  were  together, 
although  she  was  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
boring room,  she  never  heard  a  word 
raised  higher  than  ordinarily,  nor  ever, 
even  on  the  two  occasions  when  she  had 
to  go  in  beside  them,  observed  so  much 
as  a  crack  in  Kate's  voice. 

"  They  were  sittin'  close  thegither,  and 
Mrs.  Learmont  had  the  lassie's  hand  in 
hers.  I  tell  ye  Kate's  hand  that  was  as 
red  as  a  haw  looked  white  below  thae 
black  fing'rs.  But  it  wasna'  Kate  Coulter 
I  lot  oot  that  night.  It  was  a  girl  that 
wasn't  going,  but  was  being  sent;  it 
minded  me  o'  the  stories  of  folks  that  had 
seen  a  sicht." 

Mrs.  Learmont's  calmness  would  seem 
to  show  that  she  had  read  that  letter. 
You  may  ask  why,  if  that  were  so,  she  did 
not  relieve  the  whole  house  with  its  mes- 
sage. I  tell  you  she  had  no  world  outside 
of  Robert;  the  rest  was  dirt.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Kate  came  in,  all  sick 
with  fear,  and  hope,  and  shame,  drawn  to 
the  only  other  heart  in  the  world  that  beat 
to  Robert's,  why  was  not  the  later  news, 
if  Mrs.  Learmont  had  it,  clapped  like  a 
comforta' "  '-^Vister  to  her  sore?  Bah! 
Why  shouia-  i  beat  about  the  bush?  I 
have  not  a  point  of  evidence  to  go  to  a 
jury  with.  A  sheriff  would  not  listen  to 
my  story.  Yet  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know 
that  from  the  time  it  flashed  upon  me  I 
have   looked  on  women   differently,  that 
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Mrs.  Learmont  damned  her  soul  in  that 
hour  for  her  son's  sake.  She  may  have 
had  an  inkling  before  that  of  what  Kate 
had  to  tell ;  she  did  not  require  it.  With- 
out that  great  love  in  her,  her  cunning 
and  nimbleness  of  wits  would  have  taken 
in  at  a  flash  what  steadier  people  needed 
long  looking  for.  Was  there  no  great 
hate  for  the  girl  battened  down  under  her 
hatches?  Yet  she  sat  there  playing  on 
Kate  as  on  a  harp  with  the  most  delicate 
touch  possible  ;  making  believe  that  it  was 
the  woman  in  her  that  was  drawn  to  the 
woman  in  the  other ;  disparaging  her  color 
that  she  might  exalt  the  sacrifice  demanded 
from  a  girl  of  her  husband's  race  ;  fanning 
the  mad  flame  of  Kate's  resolve  ;  never 
disturbing  the  girl's  assurance  of  Robert's 
love,  yet  gently  broaching  it  so  that  it 
leaked  away.  It  was  the  sight  of  these 
black  fingers  on  the  honest  brown,  called 
up  by  Christian's  words,  that  sent  a  sus- 
picion through  me  that  has  been  verified 
since  then — to  my  satisfaction  at  least, 
although,  to  be  sure,  some  folks  think 
otherwise. 

III. 

Meanwhile  the  neighbors  whom  Kate 
had  left  behind,  ceasing  from  their  slum- 
berous worship  and  tumbling  out  of 
church  as  from  their  beds,  had  never  a 
thought  of  the  life  and  honor  hanging  in 
the  balance  at  Hawfield.  Already  Nell 
Sturrock  was  back  in  her  own  house ; 
Dave  and  Tam,  as  was  their  wont,  lingered 
at  the  end  of  the  road. 

"  I  canna'  think  what  they  twa  get  to 
crack  about,"  Nell  said  to  herself.  "  They 
would  stand  a  moon." 

But  I  dare  say  she.  could  think  very 
well ;  women  are  clever.  The  lawyer 
trade  is  a  royal  road  to  knowing  them,  and 
I  tell  you  that  most  of  them  that  I  have 
met  have  the  heels  of  a  man  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  any  day.  Depend  upon  it, 
a  woman  knows  what  happens  to  her  when 
she  marries.  She  may  twirl  a  husband 
round  her  little  finger.  Nell  did.  I  sup- 
pose if  I  denied  ability  to  cite  an  instance 
nearer  home,  it  would  not  be  believed. 
No  doubt  she  does  it  the  more  viciously 
because  she  knows  quite  well  it  does  not 
entail  any  hold  on  his  inclinations.  When 
you  see  men  very  happy  hobnobbing  to- 
gether, be  it  in  clubs  or  at  street  corners, 
and  yet  going  home  to  their  wives,  find 
what  consolation  you  can  in  the  thought 
that  the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse  al- 
ways. 

Nell  opened  her  door,  mixing  the  fra- 
grance   of  the    tea   and    bacon,   prepared 


against  her  husband's  return,  with  similar 
fragrances  that  issued  from  every  couthy 
fireside  in  the  village. 

"  Dave."  The  voice  was  not  so  mu- 
sical as  when  she  was  Nell  Coulter. 

"Comin',"  he  replied,  continuing  his 
talk  with  Tam. 

"Man,  Dave,"  Tam  was  saying,  "  I've 
felt  lonesome  sin' ye  went  and  got  merrit." 

"  I  believe't,"  replied  Dave. 

"And  that  cannot  be  helpit." 

"No.  It  cannot  be  helpit,"  acquiesced 
Dave,  with  the  gusto  of  conviction. 

"And  I'se  warrant  Kate's  the  same 
without  Nell?" 

"  Maybe." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  Tam  again, — 

"  What's  to  hinder  me  makin'  up  to 
Kate  ?  " 

"  Ha'e  ye  considered  her  worldly  stand- 
ing, Tam?" 

"Huts!"  said  Tam  with  a  great  deal 
of  spirit.  "  Nell  was  ready  enough  to  tak' 
you." 

"Tam,"  replied  Dave,  stung  with  the 
truth,  and  finding  it  rather  pleasant,  "if 
I  hadna'  behaved  myself  at  Row'tilly  you 
wouldna'  daur  to  show  face  there." 

All  the  world  — all  the  world  of  Den- 
brae,  that  is  —  knew  how  humbly  Dave 
had  mounted  the  Row'tilly  road  to  woo 
Nell;  and  Tam  acknowledged  the  fact,  as 
Nell's  voice  sounded  through  the  night 
once  more. 

"  Could  she  put  in  a  word  for  me?"  he 
said  doubtfully,  nodding  in  Nell's  direc- 
tion. 

Dave  shook  his  head.  "  That  would  be 
asking  a  vote  o'  confidence,"  he  said  at 
length ;  and  evidently  he  could  not  risk 
it.  "Na,  na,  Tam,  laad,"  he  said;  "we'll 
let  sleepin'  dowgs  lie." 

"But  tak'  your  will  o't,  Tam,"  he  said 
at  parting.  "  I'm  no  saying  a  word  against 
naebody;  but  mind,  it's  the  verra  deevil 
when  your  wife  casts  her  former  estate 
in  your  teeth." 

That  night  Tam  went  up  the  Row'tilly 
road,  whistling,  Sabbath  though  it  was,  to 
keep  his  courage  hot.  When  he  reached 
the  steading  he  saw  a  light  in  the  byre, 
and,  going  inside,  found  Kate,  as  he  had 
hoped,  alone,  milking  her  cows.  She 
started  to  her  feet  when  she  saw  him. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Tam  Sturrock  ? 
Have  you  any  ill  word  from  Dave's  folk?  " 
she  cried,  with  a  frightened  look. 

He  had  expected  a  mischievous  glance, 
a  saucy  word ;  but  when  he  shook  his 
head,  the  scared,  white  face  —  Kate's  face 
—  turned  wearily  away  from  him. 

"  It's  not  with  an  ill  word  from   Nell, 
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but  for  a  good  word  from  you,  I  cam,"  he 
blurted  out  boldly.  But  Kate  said  not  a 
word  as,  with  her  back  to  him,  she  con- 
tinued with  her  milking. 

"  Kate  —  Katie,"  he  said,  in  desperation, 
fumbling  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  "  I 
brought  a  bit  o'  poetry  to  you,  Katie.  I 
made  it  up  in  the  kirk." 

I  dare  say  he  made  it  up  quickly  enough. 
It  had  no  merit,  and  trash  comes  as  read- 
ily as  the  words  of  genius.  It  is  medioc- 
rity that  takes  time. 

"  I'll  read  it  to  you,"  he  went  on.  "  Ye'll 
not  laugh  at  me,  Kate  ?  "     Poor  Tam  ! 

As  Kate  said  nothing  he  drew  nearer, 
and  bending  beside  her  at  the  lamp  deliv- 
ered himself  of  his  doggerel :  — 

Denbrae  lasses  are  plump  and  fair, 

And  ilka  ane  has  her  billie,  O 
There's  nane  with  mine  that  can  compare  — 

Kate  Coulter  of  Row'tilly,  0 1 

But  when  he  looked  up,  sheepishly,  from 
his  reading,  Kate  sat  with  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  he  could  hear  her  sobs. 

"For  your  ain  sake,  for  my  sake,  go 
away  home,"  she  cried ;  but,  awed  as  he 
was,  he  would  have  put  his  arms  around 
her. 

She  started  to  her  feet  and  threw  him 
off,  and  would  not  have  him  near  her. 

'*  Don't  touch  me ;  don't  come  near 
me,"  she  sobbed  out  piteously,  shrinking 
from  him.  Then,  I  believe,  she  felt  that 
he  guessed  the  shame  that  all  too  clearly 
that  day  had  revealed  to  her. 

I  know  Tam  better  than  you  who  know 
him  only  in  love,  which,  whatever  we 
may  say,  is  not  a  condition  to  be  proud  of. 
I  believe  it  of  him  that  he  was  no  ten- 
derer, no  sterner  than  the  rest  of  us  would 
have  been. 

"They  all  come  with  fine  words. 
There's  no  poetry  in  the  end  of  it,"  was 
the  last  thing  he  heard  Kate  say;  and  as 
he  listened  to  it,  it  seemed  to  him  it  was 
a  charge  no  son  of  Adam  could  plead 
guiltless  to.  Standing  there,  his  love  upon 
a  broken  wing,  there  stole  into  his  un- 
tutored, boyish  mind  as  he  has  told  me 
himself,  some  insight  into  the  mystery  of 
one  bearing  the  sins  of  many.  Then  he 
stumbled  down  the  Row'tilly  road,  his 
hope  on  the  wane  as  Jupiter  was  in  the 
sky  before  him. 

That  night  Dave  and  Tam  were  sum- 
moned from  their  beds  to  Row'tilly. 
From  down  in  the  valley  dim  figures  with 
torches  could  be  seen  in  the  steading  and 
among  the  uplands.  By  the  grey  light  of 
the  morning  the  brothers  found  the  girl's 
body  in  the  pond  among  the  hills. 


When  any  Denbrae  body  tells  the  story 
of  Kate  Coulter  he  finishes  here;  as  if  it 
were  "Puir  lassie;  and  there's  an  end 
oft."  But  I  recall  the  story  because  in 
course  of  time  Robert  Learmont  came 
back  to  Hawfield.  Tam  Sturrock  and 
John  Coulter  waited  for  a  word  with  him. 
It  would  have  been  a  hot  one  even  if,  as  I 
contend,  Robert  Learmont  could  have 
pled  an  honest  intention  in  the  end;  for 
there  is  plenty  room  to  be  selfish  in  this 
world  without  reaching  to  the  bounds  of 
selfishness.  But  they  never  had  that 
word.  Mixed  blood,  like  Learmont's,  ha^ 
no  stamina;  and  after  that  wound  Robert 
had  to  pass  the  short  remainder  of  his 
days  in  warm  countries. 

And  this  is  what  I  know.  He  had  not 
long  returned  when  Mrs.  Learmont  had  a 
tale  to  tell  him,  exultantly,  cunningly  ;  and 
when  she  finished  he  spoke  a  word,  and 
the  light  faded  from  her  eyes.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  end  she  was  by  his  bedside. 
Nature  knows  her  own  business,  and  she 
would  see  to  that.  But  from  the  time 
that  word  was  spoken  until  the  very  end, 
there  was  little  that  was  lovely  passed 
between  them. 

David  S.  Meldrum. 


From  The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce. 
THE    DRAINING  OF  THE  ZUIDER  ZEE. 

The  draining  of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  pro- 
gressing with  even  better  success  than 
was  expected  —  that  is,  the  preliminary 
work  of  erecting  a  dam,  for  the  actual 
draining  comes  after.  It  is  strictly  a  war 
of  revenge,  for  it  is  not  very  many  centu- 
ries since  the  Zuider  Zee  was  an  inland 
lake  with  a  small  outlet.  The  Dutch  are, 
therefore,  recovering  a  province  lost  to 
their  ancestors  by  the  invasion  of  the  sea. 
A  good,  solid,  broad  foundation  has  al- 
ready been  laid,  extending  from  the  north 
point  of  north  Holland  across  to  the 
island  of  Wieringen,  and  thence  straight 
across  the  Zee  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Friesland  —  a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles  only.  It  has  been  found 
that  as  the  work  proceeds  the  sea  itself 
assists  by  depositing  enormous  quantities 
of  sand  and  silt  every  tide  on  both  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  dam,  which  is 
being  gradually  raised  in  its  whole  length 
simultaneously.  When  the  project  of 
draining  the  s'ea  --  not  a  new  one  at  all  — 
took  shape  some  forty  years  ago,  the  first 
idea  was  to  join  by  dams  the  great  islands 
of  the  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling,  and 
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Ameland  to  each  other  and  to  the  main- 
land at  each  end  ;  the  total  length  of  dams 
required  for  this  would  have  been  only 
the  same  as  that  from  Wieringen  to  the 
Friesland  coast,  and  it  would  of  course 
have  reclaimed  from  the  sea  about  half  as 
much  again  as  the  present  plan  ;  but  the 
tide  going  in  and  out  through  these  open- 
ings four  times  daily,  with  tremendous 
strength,  and  in  enormous  volume,  could 
not  be  coped  with.  It  had  hollowed  out 
deep  channels  between  the  islands,  from 
which  it  was  considered  vain  to  attempt 
to  dislodge  it.  Even  the  innate  and  ac- 
quired facility  of  Mynheer  van  Dunck  for 
dealing  with  the  watery  (as  well  as  the 
spirituous)  element,  was  not  good  enough 
to  war  with  nature  on  these  terms,  and  lie 
had  to  fall  back  —  and  he  had  a  broad  back 
to  fall  on  —  upon  the  plan  we  have  indi- 
cated, which  held  a  medium  between  the 
island  proposed  and  another  for  beginning 
at  the  south  of  the  sea,  and  gradually 
damming  and  pumping  northwards.  The 
Batavian  instinct  would  appear  to  have 
led  Mynheer  on  the  right  track.  The 
quantity  of  tidal  water  is  diminishing  in 
an  increasing  ratio,  while  the  sand  and 
silt  are  raising  the  land  inside  and  the 
environs  of  the  dam  itself. 

As  soon  as  it  is  considered  that  the 
proper  time  has  come  the  dam  will  be 
raised  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
tides  altogether,  and  then  the  work  will 
enter  upon  its  second  stage.  When  it 
does  so  it  is  intended  to  go  easy.  There 
will  be  no  hurry,  both  because  slow  means 


steady,  and  to  avoid  putting  on  the  market 
all  at  once  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
land  as  nearly  a  million  acres  —  the  size 
of  a  large  English  county.  Subsidiary 
dams  will  be  erected,  and  the  water 
pumped  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  said  that 
in  a  few  years  all  traces  of  salt  will  have 
vanished.  The  land,  it  is  said,  will  not  be 
worth  less  than  two  thousand  guldens  per 
hectare  (2-47  acres).  The  cost  of  the 
whole  affair  is  estimated  (not  by  ship  canal 
officials,  but  by  calculating,  though  not 
flying,  Dutchmen)  at  one  hundred  and 
ninety  million  gulden,  so  that,  if  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hectares 
(it  may  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand) are  recovered,  it  will  cost  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  gulden  per  hectare. 
Profit  y^i85  per  acre,  or  more  than  forty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  This  is 
making  allowance  for  outlets  of  the  Yssel 
and  other  rivers,  and  of  the  Amsterdam 
Canal,  and  for  deep  places  which  cannot 
be  drained,  but  will  remain  as  lakes.  Pos- 
sibly when  the  plan  is  thus  completed  it 
may  be  possible  eventually  to  extend  it  in 
the  way  contemplated  by  the  island 
scheme.  Even  if  not,  it  will  add  more 
than  a  tenth  to  the  present  area  of  the 
little  kingdom,  and  contribute  doubtlessly 
to  its  general  wealth  and  progress  in  other 
manners  than  by  the  mere  creation  of  so 
much  land,  valuable  as  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect. We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  government,  which  is,  of  course,  doing 
the  work,  to  invite  public  subscription  of 
capital  in  some  form. 


1 
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SouN .  ■.  Focused  by  Ships'  Sails.  — The 
widespread  sails  of  a  ship,  when  rendered 
concave  by  a  gentle  breeze,  are  most  excel- 
lent conductors  of  sound.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Arnott  relates  the  following  circumstance 
as  a  practical  proof  of  this  assertion :  A  ship 
was  once  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  far 
out  of  sight  of  land.  Suddenly  several  of  the 
crew,  while  wai^king  along  the  deck,  noticed 
that  when  passing  and  repassing  a  particular 
spot  they  always  heard  with  great  distinct- 
ness the  sound  of  bells  chiming  sweet  music, 
as  though  being  rung  but  a  short  distance 
away.  Dumfounded  by  this  phenomenon, 
they  quickly  communicated  the  discovery  to 
their  mates,  but  none  of  them  was  able  to 
solve  the  enigma  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
seemingly  mysterious  sounds.    Several  months 


afterward,  upon  returning  to  Brazil,  some  of 
the  listeners  determined  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity. Accordingly  they  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  their  friends  and  were  informed 
that  at  the  time  when  the  sounds  were  heard, 
the  bells  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Salvador,  on 
the  coast,  had  been  ringing  to  celebrate  a 
feast  held  in  honor  of  one  of  the  saints.  Their 
sound,  wonderful  to  relate,  favored  by  a  gen- 
tle, steady  breeze,  had  travelled  a  distance  of 
upward  of  one  hundred  miles  over  the  smooth 
water,  and  had  been  brought  to  a  focus  by 
the  sails  at  the  particular  locality  in  which 
the  sweet  sounds  were  first  heard.  This  is 
but  one  of  several  instances  of  a  similar  kind, 
trustworthy  authorities  claiming  that  it  has 
often  happened  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 
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